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There  are  two  great  difficulties  connected  with  money,  which  are  constantly 
interfering  with  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
society,  in  this  as  well  as  all  other  countries ; for,  not  only  is  it  truly  said  to  be 
the  root  of  all  evil,  and  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  all  power,  but 
it  is  seldom  to  be  obtained  in  unlimited  quantities  ; and  consequently  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty  in  getting  money  is  the  necessity  for  learning  how  to  spend  it 
to  advantage . It  is  manifest  that  no  one  can  live  without  it,  even  with  the  most 
complete  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  economy ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  astonishing  how  far  a moderate  supply  of  this  grand  necessary  of  life 
will  carry  a family,  if  it  is  well  and  carefully  laid  out.  We  all  know  how  some 
people  squander  considerable  incomes  without  obtaining  either  comfort  or  even 
external  show  for  their  money ; and  we  most  of  us  have  seen  the  reverse  of  this 
picture,  though  unhappily  not  quite  so  frequently.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising that  books  professing  to  teach  correct  principles  of  management,  and  to 
describe  the  details  of  the  several  departments  of  domestic  life,  have  from  time  to 
time  been  submitted  to  the  public,  and  have  generally  been  received  with  avidity 
and  read  with  care.  Whether  there  already  exists  any  treatise  on  the  subject 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  public  wants,  I do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  decide ; but 
I have  the  assurance  of  those  who  are  in  a position  to  form  a correct  opinion, 
that  a thoroughly  practical  Manual  of  Domestic  Economy  will  supply  a want 
which  has  for  some  time  been  felt  and  very  generally  expressed.  Believing, 
therefore,  that  the  necessary  labour  would  not  be  thrown  away,  I have  employed 
myself  in  arranging  the  results  of  my  own  experience,  and  combining  with  it 
many  practical  hints  which  have  been  afforded  by  others  at  various  times,  so  as 
to  enable  the  young  housekeeper  of  either  sex  to  master  any  or  all  the  depart- 
ments into  which  the  management  of  our  households  in  this  country  is  divided. 
With  the  exception  of  the  details  of  cookery,  and  those  included  under  “the 
laundry”  and  “ baby-linen,”  there  is  no  single  compartment  with  which  I have  not 
been  practically  acquainted,  from  the  building  and  furnishing  of  the  house,  through 
the  different  kinds  of  marketing  and  shopping,  to  the  management  of  the  nursery 
and  sick-room.  This  Manual  is  not,  therefore,  a mere  compilation,  though  the 
labours  of  others  who  have  investigated  particular  subjects  have  been  fully 
recognised,  and  in  some  cases  introduced  with  an  acknowledgment  of  their  value ; 
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but  it  embraces  the  experience  of  a life,  twenty-five  years  of  which  have  been 
passed  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  members  of  numerous  domestic  circles, 
and  during  which  every  phase  of  middle  life  bearing  upon  the  subject  has  been 
laid  bare.  The  medical  attendant  has  perhaps  more  ample  and  varied  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  correct  information  upon  the  matters  connected  with  the 
details  treated  of  in  the  following  pages,  than  the  members  of  any  other  class  or 
profession.  To  him  the  good  and  evil  of  life  are  fully  exposed  ; and  it  is  his 
own  fault  if  he  cannot  see  the  causes  of  the  latter,  and  suggest  a remedy.  His 
education  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  such  a nature  in  point  of  science,  that  much  which 
is  unintelligible  to  the  mass  is  patent  to  his  mental  vision,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  round  of  domestic  affairs  which  is  not  frequently  submitted  to  his  judgment, 
either  purposely  or  accidentally.  It  is  not,  therefore,  upon  the  results  of  a single 
experience  only  that  I am  enabled  to  draw,  but  on  that  of  the  many  with  whom 
the  long  practice  of  my  profession  has  necessarily  brought  me  in  close  contact. 

In  the  following  pages  the  First  Book  treats  simply  of  the  Necessity  of 
economy , which  is  evident  to  us  all,  and  is  therefore  dismissed  with  very  short 
remarks.  Book  the  Second  indicates  the  best  method  of  Obtaining  a house , 
whether  by  purchase  or  by  renting  or  building,  the  practical  details  of  which 
last  are  given  at  length.  Few  people  out  of  the  building  trade  attain  a know- 
ledge of  house-building  until,  having  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
they  cease  to  require  it ; if,  therefore,  they  decide  upon  undertaking  the  task,  a 
practical  guide  is  indispensable,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  observations 
and  details  of  prices  will  give  the  desired  information  in  a plain  and  intelligible 
form.  In  this  Book,  the  chapters  on  warming  and  ventilation , together  with  those 
on  lighting , water  supply , and  preservation  from  fire , embrace  the  received  theories 
and  most  useful  appliances  of  modem  days,  relating  to  these  several  subjects  so 
important  to  comfort  and  health.  In  the  Book  on  furniture  and  furnishing,  among 
other  details,  a table  of  prices  is  offered  to  the  reader,  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  four  scales  of  expenditure  which  are  throughout  referred  to,  viz.,  £1000,  £500, 
£250,  and  £100  a-year,  so  that  any  young  housekeeper  who  is  about  to  enter  upon 
this  important  era  of  his  or  her  life,  may,  as  soon  as  the  income  is  known,  at  once 
calculate  what  will  suffice  to  supply  him  with  corresponding  articles  of  furniture, 
while  the  details  are  so  plainly  set  down  that  they  may  easily  be  altered  to  suit 
particular  fancies  or  wants.  Books  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  are  occupied  with  the 
duties  and  supervision  of  servants , and  with  the  best  methods  of  marketing  or 
of  obtaining  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  house  by  home  produce.  Here  are 
included  concise,  but  sufficiently  full,  directions  for  baking , brewing , preserving , 
pickling , &c.,  and  contrasting  the  home  article  with  that  purchased  in  the  shops. 
Book  the  Sixth  gives  a brief  survey  of  the  natural  economy  of  man  as  affected  by  his 
artificial  habits , and  as  bearing  upon  the  various  kinds  of  food,  serving  as  an  intro- 
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duction  to  Book  the  Seventh,  which  enters  upon  the  all-important  subject  of  cookery. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  treated  in  a thoroughly  practical  and  useful  manner, 
adapted  to  the  want3  and  fashions  of  the  day,  but  only  introducing  those  foreign 
dishes  that  are  in  themselves  improvements  upon  our  own.  In  the  compilation  of 
this  book  I have  been  fortunately  able  to  enlist  the  energies  of  a committee 
of  ladies,  residing  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  who  have  most 
kindly  opened  their  private  stores  of  information,  and  have  supplied  receipts 
which  are  of  the  highest  practical  value.  Indeed,  all  which  are  here  offered  have 
been  submitted  to  the  approval  of  one  or  more  of  these  ladies,  and  most  of  them 
have  also  passed  the  ordeal  of  a careful  examination  and  correction  by  an  intelli- 
gent practical  cook,  of  great  experience,  who  is  now  married,  and  beyond  the 
influence  of  that  pardonable  jealousy  which  is  too  apt  to  lead  to  false  information, 
by  giving  imperfect  receipts  as  genuine.  From  this  valued  source  have  also  been 
obtained  the  descriptive  details  of  pastry-making,  in  which  she  is  notoriously  a 
proficient,  and  which,  I believe,  will  be  found  far  superior  to  any  hitherto  offered  to 
the  public.  Many  economical  dishes  suited  to  the  poor  man’s  family  are,  moreover, 
presented,  which  will  be  found  scientifically  calculated  to  give  nourishment  to  his 
frame,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  wholesome  and  palatable.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  this  department  is  framed  upon  the  principle  of  avoiding  waste,  and  of  using  up 
every  particle  of  nourishment  in  some  way  or  other.  In  the  Ninth  Book,  which 
enters  into  the  subject  of  the  lying-in  room  and  nursery , many  minute  points  of 
detail  as  to  price  and  management  are  given,  which  it  is  believed  are  entirely  new 
to  the  public,  and  are  likely  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  young  mother.  In  this 
department  the  professional  man  is  of  course  peculiarly  at  home ; but  it  is  not 
every  one,  perhaps,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  dive  into  the  details  of  the 
nurse’s  duties.  Nevertheless  they  are  all-important,  and  from  their  neglect, 
owing  rather  to  ignorance  than  carelessness,  many  lives  are  lost  every  year,  and  in 
other  cases  the  constitution  of  the  mother  or  child  is  irretrievably  ruined.  Book 
the  Tenth,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  sufficiently  explanatory  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  master  to  see  into  his  interests  as  connected  with  the  stable  and  coach- 
house; but  the  subject  is  a wide  one,  and  can  only  here  be  partially  treated. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  last  book,  which  comprises  an  account  of  such 
medicines  and  modes  of  treatment  of  disease  as  are  within  the  scope  of  the 
manager  of  a household.  It  is  here  not  the  author’s  aim  to  offer  a full  account 
of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable,  and  which  would  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  following  pages,  but  simply  to  afford  some  few  hints  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  the  more  ordinary  and  trifling  forms  of  disease,  and  in  other  and  more 
severe  cases  to  indicate  the  symptoms  by  which  they  may  be  recognised,  before 
such  a delay  has  been  suffered  to  elapse  as  to  render  the  too  long  protracted 
attendance  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  useless  and  unavailing. 
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In  the  Eleventh  Book,  entitled  the  Sodal  Duties  of  Heads  of  Families,  the  various 
details  scattered  throughout. the  whole  are  combined  together,  and  made  to  bear 
upon  the  three  several  subjects  of  Home  duties,  Duties  owing  to  our  equals  and 
superiors,  and  the  Duties  owing  to  our  poorer  neighbours ; and  in  this  division  the 
young  mistress  of  a household  will  find  a mass  of  useful  information  of  a miscel- 
laneous character.  Here  she  is  taught  practically  how  to  set  about  her  task,  and 
the  way  in  which  her  expenditure  must  be  calculated  and  economised.  A table  is 
inserted  in  which  the  annual  outlay  in  each  article  of  housekeeping  necessary  ior 
a small  family  is  given,  varying  according  to  the  whole  sum  which  can  be  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  Here  also  is  to  be  found  a series  of  ordinary  bills  of  fare 
suited  to  each  class  of  persons  referred  to  in  the  book,  and  also  the  tables  of 
weights  and  measures  necessary  for  the  due  calculation  of  their  proportions  and 
cost.  Besides  these  several  points  of  information,  which  every  one  should  be 
able  to  make  use  of  in  some  form,  there  is  appended  an  account  of  the  present 
very  sensible  method  of  arranging  dinner  and  supper  parties,  &c.,  which  are  every 
year  becoming  more  widely  different  from  the  heavy  and  indigestible  masses  of 
provisions  formerly  in  vogue,  as  is  evident  from  the  bills  of  fare  introduced.  And, 
lastly,  the  chapter  on  our  social  duties  to  our  poorer  neighbours  has  been  inserted 
from  a belief  that  many  young  housekeepers  have  the  desire  to  benefit  others  if 
they  knew  how ; and  it  is  hoped  that  the  information  there  contained  may  enable 
them  to  lend  a helping  hand  in  such  a way  as  to  do  good  unto  others  without 
injuring  themselves. 

Such  is  a brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  and  of  the  purpose 
and  opportunities  with  which  it  has  been  written.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
it  may  succeed  with  a public  which,  in  such  matters,  mu3t  be  fully  competent  to 
form  a correct  and  impartial  judgment. 


J.  H.  W. 


.London,  Oct.,  1856. 
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BOOK  I. 

ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  ECONOMY. 


Sect,  1 — Extravagance  Contrasted 
with  Economy. 

1.  Those  who  have  seen  much  of  the 
internal  arrangements  of  our  English 
households,  in  the  present  century,  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  the 
economy  for  which  our  ancestors  were  so 
remarkable,  has  too  often  been  succeeded 
by  a reckless  extravagance  of  expenditure 
in  every  department.  Formerly,  very  few 
heads  of  families  were  ever  known  to 
exceed  their  incomes;  and  it  was  onlv 
among  the  young  and  thoughtless  that  such 
a glaring  act  of  indiscretion  was  ever  prac- 
tised. On  the  other  hand,  how  few  of  us 
could  avoid  pointing  out,  within  our  own 
spheres  of  observation,  however  limited, 
numerous  examples  of  large  families  who 
are  being  reared  in  the  enjoyment  of  num- 
berless luxuries,  to  which  they  are  not 
entitled,  and  which  are  certain  to  cease 
either  at  the  death  of  the  father,  or  often 
at  a much  earlier  period.  Nothing  is 
more  melancholy  than  the  sight  of  a 
woman,  accustomed  all  her  life  to  a 
lady’s-maid,  with  all  the  concomitants, 
lelt  with  only  sufficient  to  find  her  in  the 
necessaries  of  life;  yet  the  sum  which  to 
her  is  a paltry  pittance  would  to  many  be 
the  harbinger  of  comfort,  the  difference 
between  the  two  simply  consisting  in  the 
power  which  is  possessed  by  the  one,  and 
denied  to  the  other,  of  making  the  most  of 
everything,  and  of  helping  herself.  It  is 
truly  astonishing  how  much  a woman  will 
contrive  to  spend  upon  herself,  when  she  is 
encouraged  in  extravagance;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  all  admire  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  good  manager,  who  contrives  to 
maintain  a respectable  appearance,  and  a 
comfortable  fireside,  and  also  often  to  bestow 
a considerable  amount  of  benefits  upon  her 
poorer  neighbours.  Jn  the  one  case,  there 
is  a constant  desire  for  excitement,  which 
alternates  with  ennui  and  depression;  I 


whilst  on  the  other,  all  is  peace  and  serenity: 
and  the  possessor  of  these  valuable  quali- 
ties is  a pleasure  to  herself  and  all  around 
her.  It  cannot  for  a moment  be  maintained 
that  extravagance  is  confined  to  the  female 
sex;  for  too  often  it  is  shared  with  the 
husband,  and  in  many  cases  the  worst  half 
is  the  ringleader  in  the  scramble  for  display. 
Nevertheless,  I think  it  may  be  maintained, 
that  female  extravagance  is  now  more  com- 
mon than  of  yore,  as  compared  with  the 
similar  quality  in  the  male  sex.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  in  the  large  pro- 
vincial towns,  where  dinner-parties,  even- 
ing-parties, carriages  and  horses,  expensive 
clothes,  and  all  the  various  items  which 
help  to  swell  the  Christmas  bills,  are  in- 
dulged in  to  an  extent  which  must  almost 
make  our  ancestors  leap  from  their  graves. 
Social  intercourse  is  no  doubt  a debt  wffiich 
all  incur,  and  should  pay  to  the  extent  o* 
their  several  means ; but  society  can  never 
demand  that  the  sum  which  ought  to  be 
put  by  for  old  age,  or  as  a provision  for  the 
family,  should  be  spent  in  providing  French 
and  German  wines,  where  port  and  sherry 
were  formerly  thought  sufficient,  or  in  pay- 
ing for  all  the  demands  of  a French  cook, 
instead  of  being  satisfied  with  a wdiolesome 
and  plain  dinner.  French  cookery  and 
French  and  German  wines  are  no  doubt 
very  palatable,  and  when  they  can  be 
afforded,  there  can  be  no  possible  objection 
to  them.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  they 
cost  ten  times  the  amount  of  plain  English 
viands;  and  when  only  occasionally  in- 
dulged in,  they  not  only  please  the  palate  at 
the  time,  but  they  disgust  it  with  plainer 
fare.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  all 
the  sub-divisions  of  household  expenditure, 
from  the  number  of  servants  kept  to  the 
amount  expended  in  “finishing  schools” 
for  the  young  ladies,  and  including  the 
important  items  of  “the  stable  and  coach- 
house.” In  many  families  of  moderate 
income,  a close  carriage  is  now  consiuered 
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absolutely  essential,  and  yet  their  fathers 
and  mothers  were  only  able  to  lay  by 
enough  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of 
living,  by  confining  themselves  to  a humble 
pony-carriage,  or  even  perhaps  dispensed 
with  one  altogether. 

Sect.  2.— Cause  of  the  Neglect  of 
Economy. 

2.  This  very  general  prevalence  of  extra- 
vagance at  the  present  time  is  caused  by  a 
peculiar  feature  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
which  when  kept  within  due  bounds  has 
led  to  its  present  high  position  in  the  scale 
of  nations— I allude  to  the  desire  to  excel, 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  this  race,  and 
which  shows  itself  in  a still  higher  state  of 
development  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  has  led  to  the  happiest  results  in  our 
arts  and  manufactures,  especially  when 
united  with  the  perseverance  which  is  also 
a national  feature.  But  in  domestic  life,  it 
has  led  to  a constant  degree  of  emulation 
between  neighbours  and  acquaintances 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  which  is  the  cause  ot  numberless 
heart-burnings  and  domestic  quarrels,  as 
well  as  of  still  greater  pecuniary  misfor- 
tunes. Because  Mrs.  A.  has  given  a large 
and  tastefully-arranged  dinner-party,  Mrs. 
B.  must  out-do  her  if  possible ; or  perhaps 
Mrs.  C.  has  set  her  heart  upon  a pair  of  grey 
ponies,  because  her  bosom-friend,  Mrs.  D., 
has  just  started  a pair  of  bays.  Or  again, 
the  following  curtain-lecture  awaits  some 
unhappy  father,  already  taxed  beyond  his 
powers  of  finding  funds  : — “ My  dear,  do 

you  know  that  Mrs.  has  just  sent  both 

her  daughters  to  Madame for  a year  ? 

“No,  my  love,  I was  not  aware  of  it.” 
“Well,  George,  don’t  you  think  that  Emily 
and  Laura  ought  to  have  the  same  advan- 
tages, or  they  will  appear  awkward  when 
they  come  out,  which  you  know  will  be 
about  the  same  time?”  “But,  my  dear 
Eliza,  what  an  enormous  bill  I shall  have 
to  pay ! ” “ Oh,  George,  how  can  you  con- 
sider such  a trifle,  when  your  daughters’ 
welfare  and  future  station  are  at  stake? 
Besides,  it  is  only  for  a year.”  And  so  the 
poor  father  is  led  on  to  enter  upon  an 
annual  expenditure  of  some  hundreds,  for 
the  mother  has  entirely  omitted  to  state 
that  she  intends  them  to  remain  two  years 
instead  of  one,  and  then  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  next  batch  of  girls.  It  is  the  vice  of  the 
present  day,  in  all  but  the  highest  classes, 
for  each  to  try  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of 
the  class  above  it.  Every  one  wishes  to  be 
thought  a step  above  his  or  her  real  position; 
and  thus  the  maid  dresses  to  imitate  her 
mistress,  and  the  latter  appears  in  the  streets 
in  a costume  fitted  only  for  the  carnage. 
No  one  will  contend  that  we  are  better  or 


happier  for  this  excess  of  emulation;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  leads  to  envyings, 
jealousy,  hatred,  backbitings,  slanders,  and 
a host  of  smaller  defects.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  a want  of  mutual  co-operation  and 
confidence  between  husband  and  wife,  by 
which  a separate  kind  of  interest  is  held  by 
each,  and  a constant  state  of  war  is  main- 
tained, either  of  offence  or  defence.  Instead 
of  that  community  of  goods  and  of  interest 
which  are  so  essential  to  happiness  in 
marriage,  there  is  a constant  suspicion,  on 
the  one  side,  of  being  “ robbed ; ” and  on 
the  other,  there  is  a perpetual  feeling  that 
she  is  not  furnished  with  as  many  luxuries 
as  her  neighbours,  Mrs.  A.,  Mrs.  B.,  and 
Mrs.  C. 

Sect.  3.— Necessity  for  an  Early  Prac- 
tice of  Economy. 

3.  Economy  is  not  only  necessary  to  the 
well-being  and  comfort  of  every  family  as  a 
whole,  but  it  is  also  desirable,  by  way  of 
example  to  its  individual  members,  who 
can  never  acquire  its  habits  so  well  as  in 
early  life.  Why  is  it  that  large  families  do 
better  in  life  than  small  ones?  Simply, 
because  they  have  been  obliged  to  practise 
self-denial  and  economy  from  their  earliest 
years,  and  are  able  to  carry  out  in  after-life, 
without  trouble,  the  precepts  which  have 
been  always  instilled  into  them.  The  Irish- 
man raised  upon  potatoes  and  buttermilk, 
and  the  Scotchman  upon  oatmeal-porridge, 
will  always  thrive  upon  and  enjoy  these 
articles  of  diet,  which,  to  an  English  stomach, 
are  somewhat  of  the  coarsest.  And  so  it  is 
with  other,  though  less  striking  examples. 
Many  children  are  brought  up  without  the 
power  of  refusing  them  anything  which 
tickles  their  fancies ; and  tiie  consequence 
is,  that  when  providing  tor  their  own  tables, 
they  must  have  peas  at  ten  shillings  a 
quart,  and  peaches  at  five  shillings  a-piece. 
Now,  it  is  just  this  craving  after  delicacies 
that  makes  the  great  difference,  on  the  male 
side , between  a large  and  a small  outlay ; 
and  when  it  is  present  to  any  extent,  no 
mistress,  let  her  be  ever  so  good  a manager, 
can  gratify  it,  day  alter  day,  without  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  weekly  bills.  It 
is  true,  that  she  will  be  able  to  do  much 
towards  indulging  her  husband  s wishes  at 
a trifling  increase  of  cost;  but  if  he  is  very 
exigeani , she  must  make  great  inroads  on 
his  purse.  Eut,  in  addition,  if  she  is  a bad 
manager,  and  has  not  learnt  her  part  eaily 
in  life,  she  will,  at  all  events,  have  hard 
work  to  make  up,  by  dearly-bought  expe- 
rience, for  her  mother’s  neglect,  and  fre- 
quently will  give  up  in  despair,  even  if  she 
has  the  will  to  learn,  which  is  too  often 
absent.  No  more  valuable  lesson  can  be 
instilled  into  the  young  by  their  parents, 
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than  this  economy  of  money  or  of  money’s 
worth,  requiring  as  it  does,  at  that  age, 
chiefly  a control  over  the  strongest  appetite 
yet  developed,  but  which  is  active  enough 
to  tax  the  powers  of  the  child  as  greatly  as 
more  important  temptations  in  after-life. 
If  to  these  lessons  in  both  sexes  are  added 
practical  examples  of  the  use  and  abuse  of 
money,  and  of  its  power  of  promoting  our 
happiness  in  this  world,  or  of  causing  end- 
less misery,  there  will  seldom  be  any  occa- 
sion for  that  domestic  discord  which  is  now 
so  often  seen. 

Sect.  4 — Co-operation  of  Master  and 
Mistress  Hequired. 

4.  In  order  to  practise  domestic  economy 
with  effect,  several  things  are  essentially 
necessary.  In  the  first  place,  a settled 
outlay  should  be  fixed  upon  as  the  outside 
sum  to  be  expended  during  the  next  year. 
Secondly,  this  sum  should  be  paid  over  to 
the  managing  party  in  weekly  or  monthly 
instalments  punctually.  Thirdly,  regular 
accounts  should  be  kept,  and  an  exact  esti- 
mate should  be  made,  of  every  item  of 
expenditure  for  the  current  year.  Fourthly, 
each  partner  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  necessary  outlay  required  in  those 
branches  undertaken  by  the  other.  Thus, 
suppose  the  husband  manages  the  rent  and 
taxes,  the  cellar,  the  stable,  the  coal  depart- 
ment, and  the  garden,  whilst  the  wife  takes 
the  remaining  items ; then  let  each  explain 
to  the  other  what  will  be  the  proposed 
outlay,  and  let  them  both  endeavour  to 
keep  within  their  estimates.  And  this 
should  be  done,  not  with  a view  of  saving 
for  other  little  extravagances,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  principle  involved,  and  in  order 
to  please  one  another.  It  is  not  by  the  mere 
saving  that  a home  is  made  comfortable, 
but  by  making  the  most  of  every  thing,  and 
keeping  as  good  a table  as  the  outlay  is 
capable  of  affording.  Between  the  two 
extremes  of  pinching  economy  and  extra- 
vagance, there  is  a difference  of  75  per  cent 
in  money,  though  perhaps  not  much  in 
comfort  and  happiness,  the  one  being  almost 
as  miserable  as  the  other.  A well-ordered 
English  household  affords  just  the  happy 
medium  between  the  two.  In  it  every  real 
w-ant  is  quietly  and  regularly  supplied  at 
the  cheapest  possible  rate  consistent  with 
good  quality,  whilst  the  confidence  of  every 
member  is  given  to  all  the  others,  because 
each  is  convinced  that  it  will  not  be  abused. 
Without  a knowledge  of  the  power  of 
money  when  economically  expended,  this 
confidence  is  never  felt,  and  therefore  it 
behoves  every  one  who  is  dependant  upon 
other  members  of  a household,  to  arrive  at 
a certain  theoretical  amount  of  it,  though 
he  may  not  require  actually  to  put  it  In 


practice.  Ignorance  is  a constant  source  of 
suspicion,  and  this  we  know  to  be  the  bane 
of  domestic  peace.  Within  my  own  sphere 
of  observation,  I have  known  numberless 
instances  in  which  young  married  couples 
have  either  been  deceived,  or  fancied  that 
they  were  so,  by  their  second  selves,  solely 
because  they  had  no  reliable  means  of 
information  upon  the  necessary  worth  of 
articles  which  were  certainly  wanted  in 
some  shape.  Thus,  a young  man  with  a 
small  income,  six  months  after  marriage,  is 
asked  for  some  article  of  dress,  of  which  he 
knows  nothing  as  to  price,  and  either  he 
indulges  his  wife  when  he  ought  not,  or 
else  denies  her  when  he  ought  to  give  her 
what  sherequires.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  articles  of  domestic  use,  in  which  very 
often  there  is  a material  difference  in  the 
cost,  and  a discussion  upon  which  leads  to 
bickerings  and  differences,  depending  solely 
upon  the  ignorance  of  one  party  or  both. 
My  object,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages, 
is  to  afford  such  information  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  it,  as  shall  enable  them  either 
practically  to  carry  out  the  various  items  of 
household  expenditure,  or  theoretically  to' 
enter  upon  a discussion  of  their  respective 
merits  and  demerits,  their  cost,  and  their 
application  to  the  various  wants  of  the 
family. 

Sect.  5 — Explanation  of  the  Plan 
Adopted. 

5.  In  the  following  plan,  it  is  assumed 
that  a fixed  sum,  varyingfrom  .£100  to  £1000 
a-year,  is  to  be  laid  out  in  certain  items  Of 
expenditure,  comprehended  under  the1  fol- 
lowing heads 1st,  the  house;  2nd,  the 
furniture ; 3rd,  the  servants ; 4th,  provi- 
sions ; 5th,  maintenance  in  health ; 6th, 
management  of  the  sick-room ; 7th,  social 
ditties ; and  8th,  carriages  and  horses.  This 
sum  is  irrespective  of  all  laying  by,  and 
of  the  items  merely  for  education.  It  is 
usual  among  prudent  men  to  set  aside  one- 
third  of  their  incomes  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  either  invested  in  life  assurance, 
or  in  other  modes  which  may  seem  more 
advantageous.  In  some  cases  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  this,  but  these  are  the  excep- 
tions; and,  as  a rule,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  one-third  is  set  apart  for  these  purposes. 

\\  henever,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages, 
allusion  is  made  to  the  expenditure,  it  must 
be  understood  that  it  is  meant  that  this  shall 
not  include  anything  more  than  is  compre- 
hended under  the  above-mentioned  heads. 
No  question,  therefore,  connected  with  the 
education  of  children  beyond  the  nursery  or 
with  the  investment  of  money  will  be  here 
considered,  these  being  found  to  embrace 
such  wide  fields  of  investigation,  as  to  ex- 
clude them  from  the  limits  of  the  following 
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pages.  With  regard  to  the  range  of  expen- 
diture from  £100  to  £1000,  there  is  obviously 

a wide  difference  in  the  establishments  re- 
quired • but  still  the  same  principles  which 
aS  applicable  to  the  one  extreme  are 

useful  in  the  other : and  thou”  ^which  are 
sum  affords  numerous  luxuries  which  are 
denied  to  the  other,  still  the  lowest  will 
enable  its  possessor  to  afford  himself  t 
actual  necessaries  of  life,  with  a ^oderat^ 
share  of  comfort,  if  it  is  managed  by  a good 
housekeeper,  to  whom  it  is  also  punctually 
paid  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  allude 
to  all  the  various  incomes  between  these  two 

points;  and  it  will  be  necessaJ 
all  remarks  to  the  four  sum=  of£i°0,  £250, 
£500,  and  £1000.  It  should  always  be  re- 
membered, that  a family  accustomed  to 
good  management  will  do  better  upon  £200 
a-year  than  another,  differently  brought 
up,  will  upon  £1000.  I do  not  mean  to  say 


that  they  will  make  the  same  display,  or 
command  the  same  luxuries;  but  they 
will  be  free  from  debt,  and  happy  among 
themselves.  The  great  secret  in  all  cases 
is  to  avoid  buying  what  is  not  wanted,  and 
also  to  steer  clear  of  all  fancies  for  those 
things  which  are  difficult  to  obtain  when 
the  fancy  is  founded  upon  the  difficulty 
alone.  It  often  is  the  case,  that  dear  things 
are  really  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  such 
ought  to  be  selected ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
cheap  ones  should  not  be  rejected  simply 
because  they  are  cheap.  The  really  good 
manager  counts  the  cost  of  everything,  and 
is  able  to  weigh  the  value  of  each,  as  com- 
pared with  its  price.  Absurd  prejudices  and 
fondness  for  novelty  are  alike  to  be  depre- 
cated; whilst  the  happy  medium  between 
the  two  affords  the  position  which  enables 
the  possessor  to  arrive  at  all  that  economy 
| is  capable  of  achieving. 
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THE  HOUSE,  AND  ITS  ACCESSORIES. 


CHAP.  I. 

MODES  OF  PROCURING  A HOUSE. 

Sect.  1 By  Purchase. 

6.  “ Fools  build  houses  for  wise  men  to 
live  in,”  is  an  old  and  generally  a true 
adage,  which  every  one  should  bear  in 
mind  in  looking  out  for  a house.  No  one 
would  willingly  incur  the  risk,  trouble,  and 
expense  of  building,  if  he  could  possibly  buy 
what  he  wants  ready  to  his  hand.  The 
economist,  therefore,  who  has  the  command 
of  money,  and  is  likely  to  remain  stationary , 
will  do  well  to  look  out  for  a suitable 
residence ; and  if  he  can  meet  with  one,  he 
may  expect  to  save  the  difference  between 
the  current  rate  of  interest  for  his  money 
and  that  which  freehold  houses  on  the 
average  pay,  which  is  generally  from  6 to 
10  per  cent.  He  will  often  be  able  to  meet 
with  long-leasehold  houses,  which  will  give 
him  a much  better  interest;  but  here  he 
must  consider  that  he  is  sinking  capital, 
and  he  must  therefore  put  by  a certain  sum 
yearly,  to  repay  it  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
But  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  this,  and 
does  it , or  if  he  calculates  it  as  a part  of  his 
rent,  he  will  often  be  enabled  to  get  a 
leasehold  house  tor  a much  lower  sum,  in 
proportion,  than  he  would  have  to  pay  for  a 
lreehold.  There  is  a very  proper  prejudice 
for  this  latter  tenure,  which  always  makes 
a considerable  difference  in  the  value  to  sell, 
but  which  does  not  always  apply  to  the 
purchaser  of  house-property  for  the  purpose 
of  living  in  it,  unless  he  contemplates  either 
a short  residence  there,  or  the  probability  of 
requiring  an  increase  to  its  size.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  superior  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  leasehold  and  copyhold  house-pro- 
perty, it  can  scarcely  be  recommended  in 
preference  to  freehold,  because  in  case  of 
death,  or  of  change  of  circumstances,  to 
which  all  are  liable,  it  is  so  much  more 
difficult  to  dispose  of.  The  purchaser  is, 
therefore,  strongly  recommended  to  look 
out  for  a freehold  property,  if  he  can  meet 
with  one ; and  failing  this,  to  endeavour  to 
meet  with  a long  1‘ease  of  70,  80,  or  90  years, 
at  a fixed  ground-rent,  which  is  really 
almost  as  good.  All  leases  with  uncertain 
fines  are  to  be  avoided,  and  are  only  adapted 
to  the  speculator  and  to  the  man  who, 
being  connected  with  the  law,  can  transact 
its  business  without  those  heavy  fees  which 
are  incurred  whenever  Deans  and  Chapters, 
or  other  similar  bodies,  are  to  be  dealt  with. 

7.  The  Value  regulated  by  Tenure  and 
Rental.  — House-property  in  the  various 


parts  of  Great  Britain  fluctuates  very 
considerably  in  value,  depending  greatly 
upon  the  stability  of  the  district,  and  the 
price  of  material  and  labour.  The  former, 
however,  is  the  main  element  in  the  calcu- 
lation, because  the  value  of  materials  can 
always  be  known,  but  the  stability  can  only 
be  guessed  at.  Thus,  in  a steadily  established 
neighbourhood,  a builder  calculates  that  his 
investment  is  worth  20  or  22  years’  purchase, 
while  in  a mushroom  watering-place,  which 
is  dependant  upon  fashion,  he  will  not  like 
to  speculate  without  calculating  upon  turn- 
ing his  money  round  in  less  than  half  that 
time.  This  is  the  reason  why  rents  are  so 
high  in  the  latter  class  of  places,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a perfect  lottery  whether  they  will  pay 
any  at  all  at  the  end  of  half  a dozen  years, 
although  now  they  may  be  crowded  to  the 
utmost.  These  points  therefore  being  taken 
into  the  account,  the  intended  purchaser  will 
be  easily  able  to  calculate  whether  what  he 
is  looking  at  is  cheap  or  dear;  but  he  should 
always  ascertain  really  what  the  house  is 
worth  to  rent,  what  state  of  repair  it  is  in, 
and  what  is  the  prospect  of  its  continuing  to 
let,  if  he  should  wish  to  give  it  up.  In  these 
several  points  he  must  be  guided  by  the 
advice  which  he  receives  from  competent 
persons,  unless  he  is  himself  able  to  judge; 
but  in  most  cases  he  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  apply  to  a respectable  surveyor 
who  will  look  over  the  premises,  and  give 
him  his  opinion. 

8.  The  Expenses  of  Conveyance  form 
rather  an  important  item  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  value  of  house-property  to  an 
intended  occupier.  They  should  therefore 
in  ail  cases  be  set  down  in  the  calculation ; 
and  I believe  they  may  be  estimated  suffi- 
ciently for  the  present  purpose  at  about 
three  per  cent.,  supposing  the  whole  value 
on  the  average  to  be  about  £1000,  and  the 
tenure  to  be  freehold.  In  some  cases  I 
have  known  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  on  the 
purchase-money  paid  for  the  conveyance, 
but  these  were  only  in  cases  where  the 
property  was  small— that  is,  not  exceeding 
£150  or  £200  in  value.  The  expense  for  lease- 
holds is  not  nearly  so  heavy.  This  is  of 
course  only  an  approximation,  but  it  may 
serve  as  a guide,  however  slight.  In  all 
cases  the  whole  legal  business  must  be 
conducted  by  a solicitor;  and  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  his  selection. 

Sect.  2.— By  Renting. 

9.  Every  one  who  has  the  command  of 
money,  has  naturally  enough  a pleasure  in 
living  in  a house  of  his  own,  because  ha 
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can  lay  out  what  he  pleases  in  making  it 
comfortable,  without  the  unpleasant  feeling 
that  he  is  ultimately  sinking  his  outlay. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  in  this 
country  who  have  not  the  command  of 
capital,  or  if  they  have,  they  do  not  possess 
a knowledge  of  business  sufficient  to  permit 
them  to  enter  upon  a purchase,  without 
risk  of  being  taken  in.  These  numerous 
classes,  therefore,  must  content  themselves 
with  renting  a house,  or  a part  of  a house; 
and  this  they  do  either  by  taking  it  by  the 
week,  or  the  month,  or  the  quarter,  or  as 
yearly  tenant,  or  by  lease  tor  a longer  term. 

10.  Every  party  so  renting  is  called  a 
tenant,  while  the  person  from  whom  he 
takes  it  is  called  the  landlord.  But  in  the 
case  of  an  occupation  of  a part  of  a house, 
furnished  or  unfurnished,  and  for  a short 
period,  the  occupier  is  called  a lodger,  and 
the  apartments  lodgings.  In  each  case  there 
is  a certain  agreement  made  between  the 
two  parties,  and  the  occupier  is  subjected  to 
the  following  terms  and  conditions,  called 
the  tenure.  The  law  in  each  case  is  nearly 
the  same,  whether  the  occupation  is  of  a 
lodging  or  of  a whole  house,  the  exceptions 
being  stated  where  they  exist. 

11.  A Lease  is  a conveyance  in  considera- 
tion of  rent,  for  a specified  period,  of  certain 
rights  in  a possession,  from  the  owner  or 
lessor  to  the  tenant  or  lessee.  All  persons 
may  grant  leases  for  any  time  less  than 
their  own  respective  interests.  A lease  may 
be  dated  back  as  far  as  the  parties  please, 
but  must  not  be  dated  on  a day  subsequent 
to  its  execution.  It  must  be  in  writing,  if 
for  longer  than  three  years,  and  must  be 
read  by  or  to  the  parties,  if  required.  It 
must  be  signed  and  sealed  by  them  or  their 
agents,  properly  authorised;  and  must  be 
delivered  either  by  the  lessor  or  his 
attorney,  in  the  presence  of  one  or  two 
witnesses.  It  takes  effect  from  the  date  of 
delivery,  not  from  the  date.  It  generally 
contains  covenants,  or  mutual  stipulations, 
by  the  landlord  and  tenant.  On  the  land- 
lord’s part  there  is  in  most  cases  only  one, 
namely,  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
mises by  the  lessee ; on  the  tenant’s  part, 
the  covenants  are— 1st,  to  pay  the  rent  and 
taxes;  2nd,  to  repair;  3rd,  against  offensive 
trades;  4th,  to  insure;  and  5th,  a proviso 
for  the  lessor’s  re-entry,  in  case  of  non- 
performance of  the  stipulations.  If  a lessee 
does  not  deliver  up  possession  after  his 
term  has  expired,  he  is  liable  for  rent ; and 
if  he  is  allowed  to  continue  in  possession 
without  a new  contract,  he  is  termed  a 
tenant  by  sufferance,  at  the  same  rent  as  he 
previously  paid.  On  the  landlord’s  accept- 
ance of  any  sum  for  rent,  accruing  after  the 
termination  of  the  lease,  the  tenant  may 
ihold  the  premises  from  year  to  year,  until 


he  has  had  half  a year’s  notice  to  quit 
Leases  require  an  ad  valorem  stamp,  or  the 
common  deed  stamp,  without  which  they 
cannot  be  given  in  evidence.  An  agreement 
to  execute  a lease  is  sometimes  made,  and 
it  can  be  enforced,  but  by  a tedious  and 
expensive  process. 

12.  Fixtures  belong  to  the  lessor,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  and  consist,  in  general, 
of  whatever  is  fixed  to  the  soil,  or  out- 
house, or  fold-yard  wall,  so  as  to  become 
part  thereof;  but  by  custom  they  vary 
much  in  different  localities.  A tenant  may 
always  remove  what  he  has  fixed  for  th* 
convenience  of  his  trade,  such  as  engines, 
counters,  brewing  utensils,  &c.,  provided  he 
does  so  during  the  continuance  of  his  term. 
Erections  for  the  purposes  of  farming  do 
not  come  under  the  above,  and  cannot  be 
removed.  Wainscot,  doors,  floors,  <fcc.,  fixed 
with  nails, cannot  be  removed ; but  chimney- 
pieces  and  glasses,  cupboards,  bookcases, 
planned  and  fitted,  and  wainscot  put  up 
with  screws , may  be  removed,  so  that  the 
removal  does  not  cause  serious  damage  to 
the  premises. 

13.  Repairs.— An  outgoing  tenant  should 
be  careful  not  to  leave  any  ground  for  an 
action  for  dilapidations , because  a litigious 
landlord  may  cause  him  much  annoyance 
and  expense. 

14.  Rent  is  demandable  and  payable  any 
time  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  The 
cfemand  must  be  made  by  the  landlord,  or 
sortse  person  specially  authorised  by  him. 
If  a landlord,  in  the  middle  of  a quarter, 
accept  the  key  of  a house,  and  take  posses- 
sion, he  cannot  afterwards  recover  from  the 
tenant  for  the  rent  of  that  quarter.  Unless 
there  is  an  express  covenant  to  the  con- 
trary, the  tenant  is  bound  to  continue  the 
payment  of  the  rent,  though  his  premises 
should  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  land- 
lord refuse  to  rebuild  them.  A tenant  is 
not  bound  to  repair  damages  by  tempest, 
lightning,  or  other  natural  casualty,  unless 
there  is  a special  agreement  to  that  effect. 
If  a tenant  agree  to  repair  generally,  with- 
out an  express  exception,  and  the  premises 
are  burnt  down,  he  is  bound  to  rebuild  them. 
If  a lessor  covenant  to  repair,  and  neglects 
to  do  so,  the  lessee  may  repair,  and  deduct 
the  expense  from  the  rent. 

15.  Taxes  chargeable  to  the  landlord  are 
the  property-tax,  land-tax,  ground-rent, 
and  sewers’  rates,  which  must  be  deducted 
by  the  tenant  during  the  current  year.  Ail 
other  taxes  are  paid  by  the  tenant. 

16.  A Notice  to  Quit  is  necessary  where 
no  certain  time  is  fixed  as  to  the  duration  of 
the  occupancy.  Where  no  certain  term  is 
mentioned,  all  tenancies  are  held  to  be  from 
year  to  year,  which  neither  party  can  deter- 
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therefore,  possession  is  once  taken,  the 
tenant  is  bound  to  retain  it  for  a twelve- 
month; and  though  he  may  sub-let  it  to 
another  tenant  before  that  time,  the  land- 
lord may  still  look  to  him  for  the  rent.  The 
half-year’s  notice  should  be  so  given  as  to 
expire  on  the  same  quarter-day  as  that  on 
which  the  tenant  took  possession.  When 
the  tenancy  is  for  a less  period  than  a year, 
the  notice  depends  on  the  letting : thus,  if 
taken  by  the  quarter,  a quarter’s  notice  ; 
if  by  the  month,  a month’s  notice;  and  if 
weekly,  a week’s  notice  must  be  given. 
Weekly  rent  is  paid  weekly ; but  if  it  be 
allowed  to  run  on  to  a quarter,  and  is  then 
paid  as  quarter’s  rent,  the  tenant  becomes  a 
quarterly  one.  Notice  by  word  of  mouth  Is 
sufficient,  if  it  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
given,  and  was  sufficiently  explicit.  A 
written  notice  should  be  served  on  the 
tenant  himself,  or  else  left  with  his  wife  or 
servant  at  his  usual  place  of  abode.  If  a 
notice  is  improperly  worded,  objection 
should  be  made  within  a reasonable  time. 
Non-compliance  with  a notice  in  writing 
subjects  the  tenant  to  an  action  for  eject- 
ment, or  to  the  payment  of  double  rent,  to 
be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  if  the  notice 
was  given  by  the  landlord,  or  by  distress,  if 
given  by  the  tenant.  The  following  is  the 
usual  form : — 

Sir,— I hereby  give  you  notice*  that  I 

shall  quit,  on  or  before  the day  of 

the  house  (or  apartments,  as  the  case  may 

be)  I hold  of  you  in street,  at  the  rent 

of  £—  per . Dated  this day  of 

1856. 

Your  obedt.  Servt., 

A.  B. 

To  Mr.  C.  D., 

Street. 

When  the  notice  is  from  the  landlord  to  the 
tenant,  it  is  only  necessary  to  alter  the 
wording  slightly. 

17.  Lodgers’  Goods  are  equally  liable  to 
distress  for  rent,  whether  due  to  the  house- 
holder by  the  lodger,  or  to  the  landlord  by 
the  householder.  If  a householder  wishes 
to  get  rid  of  his  lodger,  and  the  latter  per- 
sists in  remaining,  even  after  his  goods 
have  been  taken  for  rent  due,  the  proper 
course  is  to  give  a written  notice,  that  if  he 
does  not  quit  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
mentioned,  he  must  pay  an  advance  to  the 
extent  of  double  his  previous  rent,  and  in 
default,  he  will,  in  his  absence  from  his 
apartment,  be  shut  out  from  its  occupancy. 

18.  The  following  Cautions  should  be 
exercised  in  agreeing  to  rent  premises  of 
any  kind.  In  all  cases,  the  incoming  tenant 
should  see  that  all  arrears  of  rent,  ground- 
rent,  and  taxes  are  paid.  He  should  also 
In  purchasing  a lease,  take  care  that  he  is 


not  paying  for  fixtures  the  property  of  the 
landlord.  The  tenant  should  also  carefully 
examine  if  there  are  any  symptoms  of  damp 
on  the  walls,  or  of  smoke  on  the  chimney- 
pieces.  The  former  may  be  known  by  the 
paper  peeling  off,  or  the  walls  being  dis- 
coloured, while  the  latter  shows  itself  too 
plainly  to  be  mistaken.  Unpleasant  smells, 
also,  should  be  inquired  into,  both  in  and 
near  the  house.  All  broken  glass  should 
be  repaired  before  entering  upon  the  occu- 
pancy, or  else  a note  should  be  taken,  or 
the  broken  panes  may  be  charged  upon  the 
tenant  on  giving  up  possession. 

Sect.  3.— Building. 

19.  The  third  and  last  alternative  in  pro- 
curing a house,  is  to  build  it,  which,  as  the 
proverb  already  quoted  says,  is  the  province 
of  fools.  Nevertheless,  as  many  are  so, 
or  must  make  themselves  so,  “ for  this 
occasion  only,”  it  is  necessary  to  investi- 
gate the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  plan.  The  former  may  be  at  once 
summed  up  in  the  simple  fact,  that  by 
building  his  house,  a man  may  suit  him- 
self exactly  as  to  plan  (if  he  knows  before- 
hand what  he  wants),  and  may  thus  obtain 
what  rooms  and  offices  will  meet  his  re- 
quirements, and  no  more.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  build  too  often  over-build, 
being  led  on  from  one  thing  to  another, 
until  they  find  themselves  at  last  masters 
of  a castle  instead  of  a cottage,  and  are 
consequently  sometimes  obliged  to  convert 
it  into  a jail.  Few  people  end  by  finding 
themselves  possessed  of  exactly  what  their 
fancy  painted  to  them  beforehand;  and 
this  partly  arises  from  their  inexperience 
and  want  of  self-knowledge,  and  of  plan- 
knowledge  as  well.  Houses  on  paper  look 
very  different  to  the  reality ; and  very  often 
what  makes  a pretty  drawing  enough  will 
not  only  make  a pretty  hole  in  the  purse,  but 
also  result  in  a dismal,  dark,  and  perhaps 
otherwise  inconvenient  dwelling-house.  It 
behoves  a prudent  man,  therefore,  to  look 
well  before  he  leaps  into  a sea  of  bricks  and 
mortar;  and  nothing  but  an  almost  abso- 
lute necessity  to  build,  for  want  of  a suit- 
able choice  in  either  of  the  other  modes, 
will  warrant  such  an  undertaking,  where 
economy  of  time,  temper,  and  money  are 
matters  of  consequence.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  knowledge  of  building  possessed 
by  the  individual,  and  upon  his  powers  of 
dealing  successfully  with  workpeople  and 
tradesmen ; for  if  he  has  not  that  power,  he 
had  better  by  all  means  build  his  castles  in 
the  air,  aud  avoid  the  reality  as  he  would 
the  plague. 

20.  But  supposing  that  either  necessity  or 
Choice  induces  the  attempt,  there  are,  no 
doubt,  ways  and  means  of  avoiding  much 
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of  the  risk  and  inconvenience  which  too 
often  attend  upon  it.  The  first  great  error 
consists  in  beginning  too  soon.  Every  plan 
should  be  fully  matured  and  weighed,  before 
a single  day’s  work  should  be  done.  The 
proprietor  should  first  make  himself  master 
of  every  detail  as  to  prices  of  materials,  by 
personal  application  at  timber-merchants’, 
brick-yards,  stone-quarries,  lime-kilns,  &c. 
He  may  then  ascertain  the  price  of  labour 
in  each  department,  and  of  delivering  the 
articles  at  the  intended  site,  after  which 
it  is  time  for  him  to  begin  to  decide  upon 
his  plan.  The  reason  for  this  mode  of 
proceeding  is,  that  when  money  is  an 
object  of  great  consideration,  the  com- 
parative price  of  materials,  and  of  hauling 
them  to  the  spot,  will  often  guide  to  the 
choice  of  plan.  Thus,  in  some  situations 
freestone  is  cheap  and  brick  dear,  while 
in  others,  stone  may  be  very  expensive  and 
brick  either  cheap  or  easily  made  on  the 
•ground,  in  consequence  of  the  soil  being  a 
clay  fit  for  the  purpose.  Now,  in  proportion 
as  the  one  material  is  better  adapted  than 
the  other  to  a particular  style,  so  should  that 
style  be  selected  when  the  material  suited 
to  it  is  the  cheapest.  The  choice  of  plan, 
however,  depends  upon  still  more  varying 
considerations,  and  it  is  one  which  calls  for 
great  judgment  and  firmness  on  the  part  of 
the  master-mind.  Where  there  is  a family, 
each  member  will  be  sure  to  call  out  loudly 
;for  a pet  project  ; and  if  all  are  gratified,  the 
sum  total  would  generally  exceed  the  limits 
set  by  the  paternal  will.  The  difficulty, 
therefore,  consists  in  trying  to  gratify  all  in 
part,  and  it  is  no  slight  task  to  do  this.  One 
member  will  demand  high  rooms ; .another 
will  be  imperative  in  the  matter  of  a good- 
gized  room,  fit  for  dancing;  whilst  a third 
will  want  plenty  of  snug  corners  for  a quiet 
gossip  or  flirtation.  The  master  who  tries 
to  please  all,  will  try  in  vain,  and  he  will 
find  this  only  the  beginning  of  his  difficul- 
ties. But  suppose  this  matter  settled,  he 
has  next  to  consider  how  he  shall  carry  out 
his  plan— whether  he  shall  employ  an  archi- 
tect, or  build  in  his  own  way ; and  this  must 
be  the  subject  of  a distinct  investigation. 
But  in  any  case,  he  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  be  firm  in  the  matter  of  outlay,  if  it  is  a 
subject  of  importance  to  him;  and  if  not, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  trouble 
himself  with  these  remarks. 

21.  Architects’ and  Builders’ Bills  are 
so  often  sore  subjects  in  families,  that  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  to  enter  here  a little  in 
detail  into  a consideration  of  the  principles 
upon  which  they  conduct  their  business. 
The  former  profess  to  draw  the  plans,  and 
superintend  the  building  of  houses,  for  five 
per  cent,  upon  the  outlay,  which  in  a large 
scale  is  very  good  pay;  but  in  the  case  of  a 


house  which  ought  to  cost  let  us  say  £1000, 
the  trouble  of  drawing  plans,  and  of-pro- 
perly  superintending  the  execution  of  the 
work,  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  a large  public 
building,  and  would  never  be  properly 
remunerated  by  the  payment  of  ,£50.  The 
consequence  is,  either  that  the  architect 
neglects  his  duty  of  superintendence,  or 
else  he  pays  himself  in  other  ways,  such  as 
increasing  the  expenditure,  or  receiving  an 
extra  per  centage  from  the  builder.  Both 
of  these  practices  are  so  common,  as  to  be 
tlie  rule  rather  than  the  exception ; though 
I have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  gentle- 
men in  the  profession  whose  business  is  of 
so  high  a character,  as  to  set  them  above 
tlie  temptation  to  which  others  are  subject. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
their  hands  are  generally  tied  up  in  house- 
building, by  the  whims  and  crotchets  ot 
their  employers,  and  that  their  taste  is  often 
so  shocked,  that  they  are  tempted  to  re- 
venge, by  dipping  into  the  pockets  of  those 
who  will  not  submit  to  the  dictates  of  their 
better  tastes.  This,  however,  although  it 
may  excuse  their  practices  in  some  mea- 
sure, is  yet  a very  lame  apology ; and  the 
profession  are  bound  to  purge  themselves 
from  the  practice,  by  adopting  a different 
course.  Whenever  taste  is  an  object  which 
can  be  gratified  with  propriety,  an  architect 
ought  to  be  consulted  before  drawing  the 
plans;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  be 
should  do  more  than  this.  If  the  proprietor 
will  only  set  before  him  what  he  wants 
clearly  and  plainly,  a properly  qualified 
architect  ought  always  to  be  able  to  draw  a 
plan  suited  to  his  views  and  to  his  purse. 
The  difficulty  generally  lies  in  persuading 
the  architect  to  count  the  cost,  partly 
because  he  benefits  by  an  increased  expen- 
diture, and  partly  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
his  taste  for  what  he  thinks  the  beautiful. 
The  latter  is  a motive  which  we  can  hardly 
blame ; yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
has  no  right  to  indulge  in  expensive  orna- 
mentation, when  he  knows  it  is  contrary  to 
the  wishes  and  means  of  his  employer.  For 
this  plan  and  specification  the  architect 
ought  to  be  properly  paid ; and  no  one 
should  grumble  at  his  demanding  such  a 
sum  as  is  commensurate  with  his  previous 
outlay  in  education,  and  with  his  skill  in 
designing.  But  beyond  this,  he  ought  not 
to  be  charged  with  the  work,  which  should 
now  either  be  superintended  by  the  owner 
or  by  a clerk  of  the  works.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  an  architect  is  generally 
educated  at  an  expense  varying  from  £500 
to  £2000  or  £8000.  How,  then,  can  he  be 
expected  to  fulfil  an  office  which  a clerk  of 
the  works,  at  a salary  of  two  or  three 
pounds  a-week,  will  give  his  whole  time  to  ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  is  really  much  better 
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fitted  for  it  by  practical  experience.  It  is 
not  an  occasional  inspection  which  will  pre- 
vent fraud  in  the  use  of  improper  materials, 
but  a constant  and  careful  supervision  only ; 
and  hence,  with  all  his  care  in  looking  over 
a house  once  a week  or  fortnight  during  the 
building,  an  architect  will  be  liable  to  pass 
over  defects.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  the 
profession  would  gain  in  public  estimation 
and  support,  if  they  would  adopt  this  plan, 
and  that  hundreds  of  men  who  now  do  not 
pay  for  the  rent  of  their  chambers  would 
be  employed  in  drawing  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, if  they  would  afterwards  give  up 
the  superintendance  to  other  hands.  At 
present  it  is  difficult  to  do  this ; if  the  plan 
is  drawn,  the  designer  persuades  the  owner 
that  no  one  else  can  carryout  his  views; 
and  too  often  this  is  the  case,  for  numberless 
instances  occur  w'here  the  original  plan 
requires  modification  from  some  radical 
defect.  But  if  architects  were  more  often 
employed  in  this  description  of  work,  they 
would  succeed  better  than  they  now  often 
do,  and  would  not  then  design  houses 
without  staircases,  as  the  standing  joke 
alleges  against  one  of  the  calling. 

22.  A Clerk  of  the  Works  is  simply  a 
practical  man,  who  not  only  understands  the 
nature  of  work  of  all  kinds  thoroughly,  but 
can  calculate  quantities,  set  out  plans,  and 
keep  accounts  accurately.  He  should  of 
course  be  honest  and  steady;  and  he  should 
be  able  to  manage  and  control  the  journey- 
men at  work,  if  the  house  is  to  be  built  by  the 
proprietor,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
master-builder.  In  the  case  of  the  employ- 
ment of  this  last  person,  the  clerk  of  the 
works  is  his  servant,  and  furnishes  the 
details  of  the  plans  as  they  are  wanted,  and 
sees  that  they  are  properly  carried  out.  But 
in  houses  of  a size  suited  to  the  incomes 
which  demand  economy,  and  which  I have 
limited  in  this  book  to  £1000  a-year,  a 
clerk  of  the  works  will  pay  for  his  salary 
when  he  is  employed  by  the  owner  himself 
to  superintend  a number  of  journeymen  who 
are  engaged  either  by  day  or  piece-work, 
independent  of  a master-builder;  and  such 
I believe  to  be  the  best  mode  of  proceeding, 
as  I shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  a future 
chapter. 

23.  Master-builders  are  employed  either 
by  contract,  in  which  case  they  require  a de- 
tailed specification,  usually  drawn  out  by  an 
architect,  or  else  they  undertake  to  build, 
charging  for  materials  and  day-labour,  to 
the  net  cost  of  which  they  profess  to  add 
from  20  to  30  per  cent. ; or  lastly,  they  charge 
what  is  called  “ measure  and  value,  ” 


estimated  at  prices  published  annually  in 
certain  price  books,  which  are  always  the 
top  prices  of  the  respective  periods  in  the 
London  market.  Now,  as  labour  is  50  per 
cent.,  and  most  materials  are  from  10  to  30 
per  cent.,  higher  there  than  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  absurd  to  allow  of  such 
a scale  of  prices  being  charged  out  of  Lon- 
don; yet  this  is  often  done  from  the  first, 
and  still  oftener  as  the  sole  mode  of  termi- 
nating a dispute.  The  higher  branches  of 
the  art  of  building  demand  along  experience 
and  great  aptitude  for  mathematical  calcu- 
lation, as  well  as  promptitude  in  devising 
expedients  to  meet  the  constantly  occurring 
accidents  to  which  even  the  best  schemes 
are  liable.  But  in  every-day  house  building 
nothing  of  this  high  order  of  science  is 
required,  but  only  a very  limited  knowledge 
of  mechanics.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a 
master-builder  is  by  no  means  required; 
and  if,  instead,  a good  and  trustworthy 
clerk  of  the  works  can  be  obtained,  who 
will  not  mind  putting  his  hand  to  little  odd 
jobs,  he  will  save  some  hundreds  in  the 
outlay.  In  point  of  economy,  the  next  best 
plan  is  to  enter  into  a contract  with  a 
respectable  builder,  taking  care  to  have  his 
work  well  supervised  either  by  the  architect 
or  by  the  owner,  if  competent,  or  if  not,  by 
some  other  party  who  is.  As  I have  already 
remarked,  there  is  too  often  an  understand- 
ing between  the  builder  and  the  architect, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  always  safe  to  trust 
to  the  supervision  of  the  latter ; and  yet  in 
case  of  a contract,  the  payment  must  always 
be  subject  to  the  approval  and  order  of 
some  third  party,  and  there  is  no  one  else 
who  can  be  fixed  upon  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  builder.  The  system  of  contract, 
therefore,  necessitates  the  employment  oA 
both  the  one  and  the  other ; and,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  it  fails  to  give  satisfaction  on  the 
small  scale,  although  in  large  public  build- 
ings it  may  answer  well  enough.  In  them 
the  reputation  of  the  architect  is  at  stake ; 
and  he  is  bound  to  attend  to  his  duties,  and 
in  fact  he  generally  does. 

24.  The  Prices  of  the  materials  given  in 
the  next  chapter  are  calculated  from  lists 
given  by  highly  respectable  timber,  slate, 
and  stone  merchants,  &c.,  as  those  at  which 
they  furnish  private  customers  with  such 
quantities  as  are  required  in  ordinary  house 
building.  Large  and  regular  consumers, 
such  as  the  proprietors  of  extensive  estates, 
builders,  &c.,  are  supplied  at  from  5 to  10  per 
cent,  cheaper.  In  many  cases  a discount  is 
taken  off  for  cash,  varying  from  2|  to  35  per 
cent. 
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CHAP.  IL 

BUILDING  MATERIALS. 


Sect.  1.— Quarried  Stones. 

25.  Quarried  stones  are  those  found  in  a 
natural  state  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as 
distinguished  from  the  artificial  substitutes 
for  them  which  man  forms  in  situations 
where  nature  refuses  to  display  the  former 
useful  material.  In  many  extensive  clay 
districts  no  stone  is  found,  and  building  of 
any  material  but  wood  is  almost  impossible 
■without  the  aid  of  the  brickmaker,  who 
fashions  and  burns  the  clay  into  a kind  of 
artificial  stone.  There  is  a great  variety  of 
quarried  stones  used  in  Great  Britain,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  following : 1st,  marble ; 
2nd,  granite;  3rd,  oolitic  and  magnesian  lime- 
stones; 4th,  sandstone;  5th,  unhewn  rough 
stones  of  various  kinds,  including  flint 
stones,  and  used  in  what  are  called  rubble 
walls ; 6th,  slate  of  various  thicknesses  and 
qualities. 

26.  Marbles  are  of  numberless  qualities 
and  colours,  varying  from  the  pure  white  of 
Carrara  to  the  highly-coloured  serpentine 
and  black  and  gold.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to 
give  the  prices  of  those  which  are  suited  to 
the  only  part  of  domestic  residences  for 
which  this  material  is  employed  in  this 
country.  The  price  is  calculated  in  slabs  of 
one  inch  thick,  at  per  foot  superficial;  and 
if  the  marble  is  required  thicker,  or  the 
reverse,  a proportionate  increase  or  reduc- 
tion must  be  made. 

Price  of  Rough- Sawn  Marble  in  the 
1-inch  Slab. 

Statuary  ....6s.  Od.  to  9s.  Od.  per  foot  super. 

Vein 1 6 „ 1 9 „ 

Sicilian 1 2 „ 1 4 „ 

Black 2 3 „ 2 4 „ 

Dove 2 3 „ 2 6 „ 

Black  and  19  Q „ n 

Gold )2  9 ” 3 0 

27.  Granite  is  little  used  in  house-building. 
It  is  obtained  from  quarries  in  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  and  Scotland,  the  price  varying 
according  to  the  locality.  In  London  the  l 
granite  is  nearly  all  either  from  the  Cornish 
or  Aberdeen  quarries,  and  the  price  is  about 
from  3s.  to  4s.  per  foot  cube;  depending 
upon  the  size  and  quality  of  the  stone. 
Paving-stones  of  granite  are  little  more 
than  half  this  price. 

28.  Oolitic  Stones  consist  chiefly  of  the 
tliree  following  varieties,  to  which  how- 
ever some  few  may  be  added,  but  which 
are  only  used  in  very  limited  circles;  the 
tliree  are:  Portland,  Caen,  and  Bath  Stone. 
The  two  first  being  of  a fine  texture,  and  a 
pulo,  almost  wliite,  colour,  whilst  the  last 


is  of  a yellowish  cast,  and  nether  so  fine 
nor  so  durable  as  the  first,  though  perhaps 
superior  in  these  respects  to  the  second.  All 
are  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  small 
shells  and  other  fossil  remains,  cemented  by 
carbonate  of  lime. 


Price  of  the  various  Commoner  Lime- 
stones per  Cubic  Foot. 


Variety. 

At  the  Quarry. 

In  London. 

Portland 

Bath 

Is.  4d.  to  Is.  Gd. 

0 6 „ 0 7 

0 4£  „ 0 7 

10  10  „ 0 0 

2s.  3d.  to  0s.  Od. 
18  „ 1 10 
13  „ 1 10 

2 0 „ 0 0 

Caen 1 

Aubigny.../ 

Magnesian... 

29.  There  are  several  sandstones  used  in 
building  throughout  Great  Britain,  some  of 
which  are  very  durable,  whilst  others  are 
as  quickly  perishable  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  red  sandstone  is  in  some  districts 
sold  at  2s.  per  ton  at  the  quarry,  and  very 
commonly  at  5s.  and  6s.  Grey  sandstones 
are  generally  harder,  and  sometimes  are  so 
much  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  steps  and  sills. 
The  following  are  the  prices  in  the  London 
markets,  which  however  may  be  considered 
about  the  average  prices  for  stones,  of  a 
similar  quality,  at  any  distance  more  than 
20  or  30  miles  from  the  quarry: 


Prices  of  various  Sandstones. 


Variety. 

Price  at  the 
Quarry. 

Price 

in  London. 

Abercorne  

5s.  per  ton. 

Is.  6d.  to  0 s.  0<L 

Calverly  

0s.  4d.to0s.6d. 

13  „ 0 0 

Craigleith  

0 8 „ 2 0 

16  „ 3 6 

Derbyshire 

0 9 „ 1 0 

2 6 „ 0 0 

Gatton  (Surrey,) 

1 3 „ 1 6 

Staffordshire  ... 

0 6 „ 1 0 

Yorkshire  

0 6 „ 0 8 

12  * 1 6 

Do.  Whitby  Co. 

0 10  „ 1 0 

18  „ 2 0 

Sundry  Kinds  of  Stone  in  Use. 

Inch.  per  100  ft.  super. 

1£  Tooled  Yorkshire  Paving  ...  36s.  Od. 

2 „ 45  0 

3 „ it  •••  60  0 

per  foot,  super. 

3 Tooled  Yorkshire  Landings ...  Is.  0a 

4 „ „ 1 4 

— Tooled  York  Sinks  ...  Is.  9d.  to  2 0 

per  100  ft.  super. 

— Self-faced  Yorkshire  Slabs...  36s.  Od. 

2 Rubbed  York  Paving  56  0 

— Purbeck  Paving  53  0 

— Caithness  Flags  ...  43s.  to  63  0 
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Inch.  per  foot  super. 

1 Warwickshire  Blue  Lias  ...  Os.  9d. 

I*  n » 0 10 

2 „ „ 0 11 

3 „ 1 1 

30.  Flints  and  rough  rubble -stone  are 
seldom  used,  except  on  or  near  the  spot 
where  they  are  found ; and  there  they  may 
generally  be  obtained  for  a very  low  sum, 
averaging  perhaps  Is.  per  cubic  yard.  The 
hauling  is  the  chief  item  in  all  cases  of  this 
material,  and  when  the  distance  is  consider- 
able it  brings  the  price  up  to  an  amount 
which  forbids  its  use. 

31.  Slate  is  used  either  in  slabs  of  one, 
two,  or  three  inches  thick,  for  the  purpose  of 
paving  or  for  door-steps,  or  galleries  and 
balconies,  or  again  for  forming  cisterns. 
When  split  into  thin  layers  it  constitutes  the 
species  of  roofing  known  as  “slates.”  The 
slates  used  in  London  and  the  south  of 
England  are  almost  all  brought  from  Ban- 
gor, in  Caernarvonshire.  Lightness  is  an 
essential  quality,  on  account  of  the  stress 
which  a heavy  slate  throws  upon  the  roof; 
but  sponginess  is  equally  to  be  avoided, 
and  therefore  the  weight  of  a slate  should 
always  be  calculated  when  soaked  in  water, 
since  the  more  it  absorbs,  the  more  it  will 
weigh  after  rain.  Those  are  the  best  which 
feel  hard  and  rough,  and  ring  well  when 
struck  with  a light  tool;  but  no  one  should 
buy  slates  without  some  slight  experience, 
any  more  than  any  other  building  materials. 
In  calculating  the  quantities  required,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  smaller  the  size  of  the  slate, 
the  greater  number  will  be  required  to 
cover  a square  of  roofing. 

Price  op  Slate  and  Slates. 

per  foot  super. 
Os.  4d.  to  Os.  6d. 

1 „ ...  0 8 „ 0 10 
2 „ „ ...  1 0 „ 1 6 
1 Cisterns,  complete  ...  1 4 „ l 8 


i Slate  Slabs  (self-faced-> 
or  quarry-planed  .../ 


Slates. 

, per  1000  of  1200. 

Ladies  ...  (l  ft.  4 in.  by  8 in.)  ...  £6  10  0 

Countesses  (1  ft.  8 in.  by  10  in.)  ...  8 0 0 
Duchesses  ...  (2  ft.  by  1 ft.)  ...  11  10  0 

Queens  (3  ft.  by  2 ft.)  ...  24  0 0 

Imperials  (2  ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.)  ...  20  0 0 

Patent  ...  (2  ft.  6 in  by  2 ft.)  ...  20  0 0 

square. 

1000  Ladies  ...  (16  by  8 ) ...  will  cover  4£ 
„ Countesses  (20  by  10)  ...  , 7 

„ Duchesses  (24  by  12)  ...  ’’  10 

„ Rags  and  Queens  (36  by  24)  „ 20 

„ Imperials  (30  by  24)  ...  „ 30 

„ Patent  (30  by  24)  ...  40 


Sect.  2.— Artificial  Stones. 

32.  Bricks  are  the  most  common  substi- 
tutes for  stone,  and  are  in  common  use 
wherever  brick-earth  can  be  procured  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  stone.  In  some  districts 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  in  the  oolitic  for- 
mation for  instance,  where  stone  is  used  as 
the  common  farm-fence.  Bricks  are  manu- 
factured by  tempering  the  clay  by  means 
of  a pug-mill,  and  then  squeezing  it  into  a 
mould;  it  is  afterwards  dried  and  burnt 
Their  goodness  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  clay  and  the  perfection  of  the  work- 
manship. The  best  brick-earth  is  a clayey 
loam,  neither  containing  too  much  sand, 
which  would  cause  them  to  be  too  brittle, 
nor  too  much  clay,  which  has  a tendency  to 
shrink  and  crack  in  the  burning.  It  should 
be  dug  the  year  before  it  is  wanted  to  be  made 
up,  in  order  that  all  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  contained  in  it  may  be  given  off. 
It  is  usual  to  dig  it  in  the  autumn,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  till  the  spring,  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  frost  and  rain.  In  the 
spring  it  is  worked  up  by  the  mill,  and  is 
then  moulded  either  by  the  hand  of  the 
brick-maker  or  the  brick-making  machine ; 
after  which  it  is  dried  in  the  air,  and  then 
burnt  in  a clamp  or  kiln. 

33.  Clamps  are  most  commonly  used  near 
London,  and  are  of  an  oblong  form,  with 
the  worst  bricks  placed  at  the  bottom,  and, 
hence,  called  “place  bricks.”  The  good 
bricks  are  then  ranged  tier  over  tier,  with  a 
layer  of  breeze  or  cinders  two  or  three 
inches  thick  between  all  the  courses,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  a thicker  stratum 
of  the  same  material.  Against  one  side 
(usually  the  western)  a fire-place  with  a 
flue  is  built,  and  this  flue  branches  out  into 
others  running  through  the  clamp,  and 
filled  with  coals  and  wood,  packed  closely 
with  breeze  in  the  intervals.  In  this  mode 
a clamp  may  be  burnt  in  rather  less  than  a 
month.  Kilns  are  in  use  in  the  Midland 
and  Northern  districts  of  England,  and 
generally  form  very  nearly  a cube  of  12 
feet  on  every  side.  The  walls  incline 
slightly  inwards,  and  are  from  14  to  18 
inches  thick.  The  fire-place  is  ranged  in 
arches  (either  three  or  four  in  number), 
with  spaces  open  at  the  top,  forming  a kind 
of  open  net-work,  above  which  the  bricks 
are  piled  to  the  number  usually  of  20,000  at 
a time.  At  first  the  mouth  of  the  fire-place 
is  closed  up  with  pieces  of  brick  and  wet 
clay,  which  are  gradually  removed  as  the 
fire  increases.  Fuel  of  various  kinds  -is 
used  in  different  localities,  from  coal  to 
heath  and  brushwood,  and  the  time  varies 
from  two  to  four  days.  The  price  for 
making  and  burning  is  affected  consider- 
ably by  the  value  of  labour  and  fuel. 
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Machine-made  bricks  are  now  sold  some- 
what cheaper  than  the  hand-made  article. 
Many  are  now  produced  in  this  way,  with 
hollows  through  them,  by  which  the  quan- 
tity of  clay  is  greatly  reduced,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  are  sold  at  a lower  price. 
They  answer  every  purpose  in  house  build- 
ing, and  are  certainly  warmer  than  the 
solid  brick. 

34.  The  Varieties  of  bricks  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  kind  of  clay  of  which  they 
are  made,  and  also  in  part  upon  the  per- 
fection of  their  manufacture.  The  following 
are  the  chief  sorts,  viz.:  Malms  or  marl- 
stocks,  stocks,  place  bricks  (called  builders 
m tne  north),  fire  bricks,  moulded  bricks, 
hollow  bricks,  clinkers,  &c.  Maul-stocks 
are  of  various  shades  of  yellow  or  buff,  and 
are  made  either  from  a natural  marl  suited 
to  the  purpose,  or  from  a mixture  of  chalk 
and  loam.  The  finest  are  called  “ firsts”  or 
“cutters,”  and  are  used  for  arches,  being 
readily  rubbed  to  a gauge  for  the  purpose. 
The  “ seconds”  are  used  for  fronts,  and  may 
be  either  laid  as  they  are,  or  “rubbed  and 
gauged.”  Stocks  are  both  red  and  gray, 
and  of  various  intermediate  shades.  Some 
red  stocks  will  rub  well  enough  for  arch 
work,  and  there  is  a red  brick  made  on 
purpose,  which  will  rub  as  well  as  the  best 
marl-stock.  Place  Bricks  are  the  refuse 
of  the  marl-stocks,  as  Builders  are  of  the 
stocks,  and  both  are  used  for  internal  and 
back  walls.  Fire  Bricks  are  made  at 
Stourbridge  and  in  Wales,  and  are  used  for 
setting  grates,  ovens,  &c.  Moulded  Bricks 
are  now  sold  in  every  variety  of  form  for 
common  mouldings,  &c.  They  may  readily 
be  obtained  to  order  of  any  pattern. 
Hollow  Bricks  are  alluded  to  above,  and 
are  chiefly  used  for  the  sake  of  economy. 
Clinkers  are  very  hard  bricks,  used  for 
paving  yards,  stables,  &c. 

London  Prices  of  Bricks  per  1000. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  price  is 
somewhat  lower,  and  hollow  bricks  about 
15  to  20  per  cent. 

Stocks  £1  5s.  to  .£1  8s. 

Place  Bricks 0 16  „ 0 18 

Kentish  Bed 2 5 „ 2 15 

White  Suffolk  2 15  „ 4 0 

Yellow  Malms  2 5 „ 4 5 

Clinkers 2 0 „ 3 0 

Delivery  is  charged  extra,  according  to 
distance. 

A rod  of  reduced  brickwork  contains 
272  feet  superficial  of  14-inch  brickwork,  and 
requires  4500  bricks  of  the  ordinary  size, 
allowing  for  waste  which  is  set  against  the 
flues,  bond  timber,  &c.  Stock  bricks  set 
four  courses  to  a foot  in  fronts  require  4350 
bricks  to  a rod  of  reduced  work. 


7 bricks  are  required  to  a foot  super,  of 
facing. 

10  bricks  to  a foot  super,  of  gauged  arches. 

30  bricks  on  edge,  or  45  flat,  to  a yard  of 
brick-nogging. 

36  stocks  laid  flat,  or  52  on  edge,  form  one 
yard  of  paving. 

36  paving  bricks  laid  flat,  or  82  on  edge, 
make  one  yard  of  paving. 

35.  Tiles  are  made  much  in  the  same 
way  as  bricks,  and  of  the  same  materials. 
They  vary  in  size  and  form,  as  well  as 
colour  and  texture.  The  following  are  the 
chief  sorts  used:  Plane  or  Crown  Tiles 
have  a rectangular  shape  and  plane 
surface.  They  are  10£  inches  long,  6J  wide, 
and  5-8tlis  of  an  inch  thick.  They  are 
manufactured  either  with  a hole,  top  and 
bottom,  for  a peg,  or  else  with  a lip,  which 
turns  down  over  the  lath.  Ridge,  Hip, 
and  Gutter  Tiles  are  made  for  the  various 
purposes  which  their  names  imply.  Pan- 
tiles have  also  a rectangular  form,  but  not 
a plane  surface,  one  lip  being  turned  over 
the  next  sidewise.  They  have  no  holes  for 
pegs,  but  are  always  made  with  a lip. 
Paving  Tiles  are  of  various  kinds  and 
dimensions.  Tiles,  like  bricks,  are  some- 
times made  hollow. 

In  the  country,  the  prices  of  tiles  vary  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  bricks.  In 
the  London  market  they  are:— 

Plane  tiles,  per  thousand  £1  15s.  0<L 

Pantiles,  ditto  2 17  6 

Ornamental  tiles,  ditto  ...  ...  2 18  0 

A square  of  plane  tiles  requires  from  600 
to  800,  according  to  the  gauge. 

A square  of  pantiles  requires  from  150  to 
180,  according  to  the  gauge. 

36.  Clay  Draining  Pipes,  Chimney  Pots, 
&c.,  are  made  of  brick  clay,  either  glazed 
or  unglazed ; the  former  being  preferred  for 
all  house  purposes  in  draining.  Jennings’ 
Patent  Drain  Pipe  is  the  best  for  house  drain- 
age, because  the  joints  can  be  laid  with  so 
much  more  accuracy.  Its  peculiar  form 
is  represented  in  plate  1,  fig.  1.  It  is  a 
trifle  dearer  than  the  ordinary  pipe,  but  its 
superior  advantages  more  than  counter- 
balance this,  and  the  saving  in  cement  is 
considerable. 

Lambeth  Prices  op  Chimney  Pots  and 
Common  Drain  Pipes,  &c. 

Chimney  Pots 

Terra  cotta,  from  2s.  6d.  to  40s.  Od.  each. 

Glazed  Drain  Pipes,  in  2-foot  lengths. 

Straight  Pipes. 

3-inch 0s.  5d.  per  foot. 

4 „ 0 6 

0 ;|  •••  ••«  HI  •••  ...  0 8 „ 
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9-inch 

Straight  Pipes. 
Is.  lid.  per  ft. 

12  „ , 

1 10 

it 

3-inch  . 

Bends. 

1 

3 

each. 

4 „ 

1 

9 

n 

6 „ . 

2 

3 

„ 

9 „ . 

3 

6 

„ 

12  „ .. 

5 

6 

!» 

Double  Junctions. 
8-inch  Main  Tube 1 

8 

each. 

4 „ 

.*  2 

0 

11 

6 „ 

„ 2 

8 

11 

9 „ 

„ 4 

6 

11 

12  „ 

„ 7 

0 

11 

3-inch  . 

Single  Junctions. 

...  1 

3 

each. 

4 „ . 

1 

6 

„ 

6 „ .. 

2 

0 

t» 

9 „ 

3 

6 

tt 

12  „ 

5 

6 

tt 

3-inch  .. 

Long  Syphons. 

2 

6 

each. 

4 „ .. 

.”  ...  .”  ...  3 

6 

it 

6 „ .. 

5 

0 

„ 

9 „ .. 

7 

6 

it 

12  „ .. 

10 

0 

ii 

3-inch  ., 

Sink  Traps. 
4 

0 

each. 

4 „ .. 

4 

0 

ii 

6 „ .. 

5 

0 

„ 

9 „ - 

7 

6 

tt 

12  „ .. 

10 

0 

ii 

2-inch  . 

Syphon  Traps. 
1 

0 

each. 

3 „ .. 

..  2 

0 

11 

4 „ .. 

2 

0 

*1 

Water-closet  pan  with  syphon,  5s, 


87.  Patent  Artificial  Stones  are  employed 
for  various  purposes  with  good  effect,  and 
by  many  are  supposed  to  he  more  dura- 
ble than  the  natural  stone.  When  used  for 
ornamental  work,  as,  for  instance,  Gothic 
windows,  &c.,  they  are  much  cheaper  than 
•worked  stone;  but  as  to  their  durability, 
time  alone  can  show.  The  price  must  de- 
pend upon  pattern. 

Sect.  3.— Mortar,  Plaster,  Stucco,  and 
Cements. 

38.  Mortar  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  bricks  and  stones,  and  is  made  of 
lime  and  sand  in  varying  proportions.  Lime 
consists  of  either  chalk  or  limestone  burnt 
in  a kiln  till  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  are 
driven  off,  and  the  lime  is  left  more  or  less 
pure,  and  is  then  known  as  “ quick  lime.” 
In  this  process  the  stone  loses  about  one- 
half  its  weight ; but  the  bulk  varies  very 
slightly,  till  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  when 


it  re-absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
crumbles  and  expands  to  double  its  formei 
bulk,  and  is  called  “ slack  lime.”  There  are 
numerous  qualities  met  with  throughout 
England,  some  of  which,  as  the  Bristol 
lime,  are  of  a pure  white,  while  others  are 
bluish  or  brownish  in  colour ; but,  being  a 
bulky  article,  it  is  usual  to  employ  the 
quality  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood, 
choosing,  of  course,  the  best  within  reach. 
The  two  primary  varieties  are  stone-lime 
and  chalk-lime. 

Price  of  Lime  in  London. 

Grey  lime,  10s.  per  cubic  yard,  or  £38  per 
80  yards. 

Chalk  lime,  8s.  do.,  or  £27  do. 

Cartage,  Is.  to  2s.  per  yard,  according  to 
distance. 

In  the  midland  districts  lime  is  sold  by 
the  load,  or  by  the  ton,  varying  greatly  in 
price. 

39.  Sand,  and  Gravel  for  concrete,  are 
met  with  in  most  parts  of  England;  but 
sometimes  they  are  very  scarce.  No  sea- 
shore sand  should  be  used  in  building,  as, 
in  spite  of  all  washing,  it  will  retain  its 
saline  qualities  and  absorb  moisture.  Sands 
free  from  clay  are  called  “sharp,”  and 
make  very  strong,  good  mortar ; when  the 
quantity  of  clay  is  considerable  they 
require  washing.  The  price  of  sand  varies 
from  2s.  to  5s.  per  cubic  yard.  In  many 
places  sand  may  be  got  on  the  premises  by 
sinking  a pit. 

40.  Hair,  used  in  plaster  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  parts  together,  is  sold  by 
the  pound ; the  quantity  consumed  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  its  cost  an  important 
consideration,  but  the  price  varies  from  10d. 
to  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  in  different  localities. 

41.  Plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  calcined 
gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  enters  into 
the  composition  of  cornices  and  internal 

-mouldings  of  all  kinds.  Wherever,  also, 
wall  plaster  is  required  to  set  rapidly,  a 
mixture  of  this  article  with  common  lime 
is  employed.  The  prices  are  as  follows,  in 
the  London  market 


Plaster-  (coarse),  per  cask  of  3 cwt.  . 

s. 

..  13 

d. 

0 

„ (fine), 

..  16 

0 

„ (coarse),  per  sack  of  2 cwt.  . 

..  9 

2 

„ (fine),  „ „ 

..  11 

2 

„ (coarse),  per  firkin 

..  3 

6 

„ (fine),  „ 

..  4 

6 

42.  Cements  of  various  kinds  are  em- 
ployed in  external  and  internal  house 
work.  Roman  cement  is  made  in  and  near 
London,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
London  or  Parker  cement;  and  at  and 
near  Stourbridge,  called  the  Stourbridge 
Roman  cement.  The  London  variety  is 
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much  darker  in  colour,  and  is  generally 
considered  superior  to  the  Stourbridge 
quality;  but  the  latter  is  much  better 
made  now  than  formerly,  while  the 
London  cement  is  said  to  have  deteriorated 
in  its  good  qualities.  Both  are  too  dark 
for  external  work  without  colouring;  and 
hence  there  have  been  sold  and  used  of 
late  years  two  cements— one  in  imitation 
of  Portland  stone,  and  the  other  of  Bath 
stone,  and  called  after  the  respective 
native  stones.  All  are  mixed  in  use  with 
varying  proportions  of  sand.  Parian  cement 
is  still  whiter,  and  is  intended  as  a humble 
imitation  of  marble.  The  prices  are  as 
under,  in  London : 


Cements.  s.  d. 

Roman  Cement,  per  cask,  of  5 bushels  6 8 
Portland  Cement,  per  cask  of  4 bush.  8 6 
Bath  Cement,  per  cask  of  4 bushels  ...  9 0 
Keene’s  Patent  Marble  Cement,  per 

bushel 3 0 

Parian  Cement  (coarse)  per  bushel  ...  4 3 
„ „ (superfine)  „ ...  6 3 

Mastic,  per  cwt 4 G 

Atkinson’s  Cement,  per  bushel  3 0 


43.  Mortar  is  made  of  varying  proportions 
of  lime  and  sand,  depending  greatly  upon  the 
species  of  lime  used.  The  average  propor- 
tion is  as  1 of  lime  to  3 of  sand,  but  with 
many  kinds  1 to  4 is  a still  better  and 
stronger  proportion.  Sometimes  cinders 
are  added  to  increase  the  hardness  or  give 
colour,  both  of  which  purposes  they  effect. 
Common  mortar  is  made  as  follows:— A 
bed  of  sand  is  first  made  by  heaping  it  up 
around  the  space,  which  is  to  be  occupied 
by  the  mortar.  In  this  area  the  quick  lime 
is  then  heaped,  and  water  thrown  over  it 
sufficient  to  slack  it;  after  this  enough 
sand  to  cover  all  up  is  thrown  over  the 
surface,  and  the  whole  is  left  till  the  next 
day,  during  which  time  the  lime  becomes 
thoroughly  slacked.  The  next  operation 
consists  in  mixing  in  more  sand  and  water, 
which  is  done  by  the  labourer  usually  with 
his  shovel,  beating  it  over  again  and  again, 
until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated. 
It  is  now  fit  for  use,  and  should  never  be 
laid  on  more  than  a day  or  two  old,  if  it  is 
desired  to  set  strong,  and  to  adhere  firmly 
to  the  bricks.  The  contrary  opinion  is  very 
commonly  held,  but  it  is  merely  an  excuse 
for  laziness,  and  to  avoid  the  waste  which 
occurs  when  mortar  long  mixed  is  rejected. 
I am  quite  satisfied  that  the  strength  of 
brick  walls  mainly  depends  upon  attention 
to  this  point.  Sometimes  a mortar  pug- 
mill  is  used  when  large  works  are  in  hand, 
but  for  our  present  purpose  such  an 
adjunct  is  not  needed,  or  even  desirable, 
because  it  mixes  too  large  a quantity  at 
once. 


44.  Concrete  consists  of  lime  and  gravel, 
mixed  as  fast  as  it  is  used,  and  poured  into 
the  trenches  cut  for  the  foundations  from  a 
height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  using  a stage  for 
the  purpose.  It  sets  into  an  uhiform  solid 
body,  which  forms  an  excellent  foundation. 

45.  Plaster  for  the  walls  requires  all  the 
lime  to  be  slacked  in  a large  iron  furnace 
or  wooden  tub,  where  it  is  mixed  with 
water,  till  it  assumes  the  consistence  of 
cream.  It  is  then  strained  off  into  a large 
area,  bordered  by  sand  to  a height  of 
about  eight  inches,  where  it  is  left  for  ten 
days  or  a fortnight,  and  is  then  mixed 
with  sand  in  the  proportion  of  three, 
four,  or  six  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime. 
Sometimes  Bristol  lime  is  used,  in  which 
case  no  sand  is  mixed  with  it,  and  the 
mortar  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  is  called 
“ putty.”  Hair  is  sprinkled  over  the  lime 
before  the  sand  is  added,  and  worKed 
thoroughly  in  with  a rake.  Plaster  mixed 
largely  with  sand,  and  hair  added  to  it,  is 
called  “coarse  stuff,”  and  is  used  for  the 
first  rough  coat.  Lime  mixed  with  water, 
and  left  to  get  thick,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  hair,  is  denominated  “ fine 
stuff.”  When  plaster  of  Paris  is  added,  it 
is  called  “ gauge  stuff.” 

46.  In  Plastering  Ceilings  and  wooden 
partitions,  laths  either  of  oak  or  fir  are  used. 
According  to  their  thickness  they  are 
called  “single,  lath  and  a half,  or  double;” 
and  the  oak  are  also  either  “sap”  for 
internal  work  or  “heart”  for  tiling.  The 
prices  vary  much  in  different  localities, 
depending,  in  some  measure,  upon  the 
prevalence  of  oak  timber  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  also  of  course  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  lath.  From  2s.  to  4s.  per  bundle  will 
include  almost  all  their  variations.  A 
bundle  will  cover  about  4£  yards,  using  for 
the  purpose  about  300  nails. 

47.  Rough  Cast  and  Stucco  are  forms  of 
mortar  used  for  external  -work,  the  former 
being  mortar  mixed  with  fine  gravel,  while 
the  latter  is  composed  of  sand  and  lime, 
mixed  when  dry  carefully  together,  and 
then  tempered  with  water,  and  used  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

48.  Pugging  is  rough  plaster,  mixed  with 
chopped  hay,  spread  over  rough  boards 
fixed  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  to 
break  the  sound  between  the  several  floors. 

49.  For  Cornices,  Moulds  are  required : 
first,  for  running  the  continuous  members ; 
and,  secondly,  for  casting  the  enrich- 
ments. 

Sect.  4. — Timber. 

50.  The  timber  used  in  England  for  build- 
ing is  partly  of  British  growth,  and  partly 
foreign.  To  the  former  belong  the  oak, 
ash,  elm,  beech,  larch,  poplar,  chestnut, 
and  walnut;  whilst  under  the  latter  are 
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comprehended  varieties  of  the  three  last, 
and  also  red  and  white  deal,  red,  yellow, 
and  white  pine,  mahogany,  of  the  Hon- 
duras, African,  and  Spanisli  kinds,  and,  in 
addition,  teak  and  foreign  oak. 

51.  Oak  is  the  most  valuable  for  building 
purposes ; but  its  price  per  foot,  and  also  its 
costliness  in  point  of  labour,  forbid  its 
extensive  use  in  all  situations  but  those 
where  deal  is  liable  to  decay,  as  in  lower 
floors,  &c.  Next  in  durability  come  the  finer 
qualities  of  Baltic  deals,  called  in  London 
yellow,  and  in  the  midland  and  northern 
counties  red  deal.  For  the  timbers  above 
the  ground-floor  and  for  doors,  and  similar 
internal  work,  the  Quebec  jrellow  pine 
answers  remarkably  well.  Of  the  Baltic 
timber,  Memel  is  the  most  convenient  in 
point  of  size,  or  “scantling,”  as  it  is 
termed;  Itiga  is  the  best  in  durability, 
Dantzic  is  the  strongest,  and  Swedish  the 


toughest.  Red  pine  from  America  is  as 
good  as  the  Baltic,  for  all  purposes;  and, 
being  very  free  from  knots  in  the  butt-end 
of  the  tree,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
staircases.  Baltic  timber  is  imported 
either  in  “ balks”— the  whole  tree  squared— 
or  in  “battens,”  7 inches  wide;  “deals,” 
9 inches;  and  planks,  11  inches  in  width. 
50  cubic  feet  make  “a load;”  120  deals  are 
called  “a  hundred.”  For  framing,  the 
best  are  the  Christiana  battens;  and  for 
panelling,  the  Christiana  white.  Swedish 
deals  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  framing, 
as  they  are  very  liable  to  cast  or  twist  out 
of  the  square.  Yellow  pine,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  opposite  quality  to  perfection, 
and  is  a very  useful  wood  in  joiner’s  work. 
Red  pine,  or  Baltic  timber,  should  always 
be  used  in  external  work  of  all  kinds ; and 
either  one  of  these  or  oak  for  the  joists  of 
ground  and  basement  floors. 


Table,  showing  the  Cubical  Contents  of  11-inch  Planks,  9-inch  Deals,  and  7-inch 
Battens,  of  2}  and  3 inches  in  thickness. 


Length. 

11  by  2J 
Planks. 

9 by  2\ 
Deals. 

7 by  2\ 
Battens. 

11  by  3 
Planks. 

9 by  3 
Deals. 

7 by  3 
Battens. 

Ft. 

ft. 

in.  pts. 

ft. 

in.  pts. 

ft. 

in.  pts. 

ft. 

in.  pts. 

ft. 

in.  pts. 

ft.  in.  pts. 

8 

1 

6 4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

11 

8 

1 

10  0 

1 

6 0 

12  0 

10 

1 

10  11 

1 

6 

9 

1 

2 

7 

2 

3 6 

1 

10  6 

1 5 6 

12 

2 

3 6 

1 

10 

6 

1 

5 

6 

2 

9 0 

2 

3 0 

19  0 

14 

2 

8 1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

8 

5 

3 

2 6 

2 

7 6 

2 0 6 

16 

3 

0 8 

2 

6 

0 

1 

11 

4 

3 

8 0 

3 

0 0 

2 4 0 

18 

3 

5 3 

2 

9 

9 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 6 

3 

4 6 

2 7 6 

20 

3 

9 10 

3 

1 

6 

2 

5 

2 

4 

7 0 

3 

9 0 

2 11  0 

Table,  showing  the  proportionate  Yalue  of  Timber,  per  Load  or  Foot  Cube,  and 
12  feet  2£  and  3-inch  Deals,  Planks,  and  Battens;  per  120. 


Timber 
per  load. 

Timber 
per  fuot 
cube. 

11  by  2\ 
Planks. 

9 by  2\ 
Deals. 

7 by  2£ 
Battens. 

11  by  3 
Planks. 

9 by  3 
Deals. 

7 by  3 
Battens. 

£ 

S. 

S. 

d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ S. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

2 

10 

1 

0 

13  15  0 

11  5 0 

8 15 

0 

16  10 

0 

13  10 

0 

10  10  0 

3 

15 

1 

6 

20  12  6 

16  17  6 

13  2 

6 

24  15 

0 

20  5 

0 

15  15  0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

27  10  0 

22  10  0 

17  10 

0 

33  0 

0 

27  0 

0 

21  0 0 

6 

5 

2 

6 

34  7 6 

28  2 6 

21  17 

6 

41  5 

0 

33  15 

0 

26  5 0 

7 

10 

3 

0 

41  5 0 

33  15  0 

26  5 

0 

49  10 

0 

40  10 

0 

31  10  0 

8 

15 

3 

6 

48  2 6 

39  7 6 

40  12 

6 

57  15 

0 

47  5 

0 

36  15  0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

55  0 0 

45  0 0 

35  0 

0 

66  0 

0 

54  0 

0 

42  0 0 

11 

5 

4 

6 

61  17  6 

50  12  6 

39  7 

6 

74  5 

0 

60  15 

0 

47  5 0 

12 

10 

5 

0 

68  15  0 

56  5 0 

43  15 

0 

82  10 

0 

67  10 

0 

52  10  0 

Table,  showing  the  Cubical  Contents  of  120  and  3* inch  Deals,  Planks,  and  Battens. 


Length. 

2^-inch 

Planks. 

2 inch 
Deals. 

2£-inch 

Battens. 

3-inch 

Planks. 

3-inch 

Deals. 

3-inch 
Battens.  ■ 

Feet. 

ft. 

in 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

183 

4 

150 

0 

116 

8 

220 

0 

180 

0 

140 

0 

10 

229 

2 

187 

6 

165 

10 

275 

0 

225 

0 

175 

0 

12 

275 

0 

225 

0 

175 

0 

330 

0 

270 

0 

210 

0 

14 

320 

10 

262 

6 

204 

2 

385 

0 

315 

0 

245 

0 

16 

366 

8 

300 

0 

233 

4 

440 

0 

360 

0 

280 

0 

18 

412 

6 

337 

6 

262 

6 

495 

0 

405 

0 

315 

0 

20 

458 

4 

375 

0 

291 

8 

550 

0 

450 

0 

450 

0 
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Table,  showing  how  many  Planks,  Deals,  and  Battens  are  equal  to  a Load  of  Timber 
50  Feet  Cube. 


Length. 

2\  by  11 
Planks. 

2iby9 

Deals. 

2i  by  7 
Battens. 

3 by  11 
Planks. 

3 by  9 
Deals. 

3 by  7 
Battens. 

Feet. 

8 

32f 

40 

51) 

\ 

27} 

334 

43 

10 

26} 

32 

41) 

t 

22 

2<;f 

34} 

12 

22 

26} 

34^ 

t 

18} 

22} 

28} 

14 

18} 

23 

29) 

\ 

15} 

19 

24J 

16 

16* 

20 

25) 

13§ 

16} 

21} 

18 

Hi 

m 

23 

12} 

15 

19 

20 

13 

16 

20} 

11 

134 

16} 

Cubical  Contents  of  a Square  of  Timber  in  Scantlings  in  Floors,  Partitions,  &c. 
The  Timbers  are  taken  at  12  inches  apart,  and  an  extra  joist  allowed  in  a width  of  IS  feet. 


Dep  h. 

THICKNESS 

OF  JOISTS. 

1}  inch. 

1} inch. 

2 inch. 

2}  inch. 

2}  inch. 

2}  inch. 

3 inch. 

3} inch. 

Inches. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in 

3 

3 

0 

3 

5 

3 

10 

4 

3 

4 

8 

5 

0 

5 

5 

5 

8 

3} 

3 

6 

4 

0 

4 

6 

4 

11 

5 

5 

5 

10 

6 

3 

6 

7 

4 

4 

0 

4 

7 

5 

1 

5 

8 

6 

2 

6 

8 

7 

2 

7 

6 

4} 

4 

6 

5 

2 

5 

9 

6 

4 

7 

0 

7 

6 

8 

1 

8 

6 

5 

5 

0 

5 

8 

6 

5 

7 

1 

7 

9 

8 

4 

9 

0 

9 

5 

5} 

5 

6 

6 

3 

7 

0 

7 

9 

8 

6 

9 

2 

9 

11 

10 

5 

6 

6 

0 

6 

10 

7 

8 

8 

6 

9 

3 

10 

0 

10 

10 

11 

4" 

6 } 

6 

6 

7 

5 

8 

4 

9 

2 

10 

1 

10 

10 

11 

8 

12 

4 

7 

7 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

9 

11 

10 

10 

11 

9 

12 

7 

13 

b 

7} 

7 

6 

8 

7 

9 

8 

10 

7 

H 

8 

12 

7 

13 

6 

14 

a 

8 

8 

0 

9 

1 

10 

3 

11 

4 

12 

4 

13 

5 

14 

5 

15 

l 

8} 

8 

6 

9 

&' 

10 

11 

12 

0 

13 

2 

14 

3 

15 

3 

16 

i 

9 

9 

0 

10 

3 

11 

6 

12 

9 

13 

11 

15 

1 

16 

2 

17 

0 

9} 

9 

6 

10 

10 

12 

2 

13 

5 

14 

7 

15 

11 

17 

1 

18 

0 

10 

10 

0 

11 

n 

12 

9 

14 

2 

15 

5 

16 

9 

18 

0 

18 

11 

10} 

10 

6 

12 

0 

13 

5 

14 

10 

16 

3 

17 

7 

18 

11 

19 

10 

11 

11 

0 

12 

6 

14 

1 

15 

7 

17 

0 

18 

5 

19 

9 

20 

3 

11} 

11 

6 

13 

l 

14 

9 

16 

4 

17 

10 

19 

3 

20 

7 

21 

9 

12 

12 

0 

13 

8 

15 

4 

17 

0 

18 

7 

20 

1 

21 

7 

22 

8 

PRICE  OF  TIMBER  IN  LONDON,  IN  1856.  i 
Foreign  Timber. 

per  load  of  50 
cubic  feet. 

Swedish  timber  65s.  to  70s. 

Riga  do 90  to  95 

Dantzic  do 80  to  100 

Do.  small  (9  to  10)  75 

Red  pine  timber  (none  now  im- 
ported except  for  masts) 

Yellow  pine  timber  (scarce)  ...  75 
Yellow  Planks  (3  by  11). 
Archangel  £38  per  120,  as  12  ft.  3 by  II. 
Onega  ...  £38  „ „ 

Petersburg  £36  „ „ 

Memel  ...  £33  to  £36  „ 

3 by  9 in  these  sorts  in  same  proportions 
for  3 by  9. 

Finland,  and  other  common  sorts  ...£31  10 

Gothenburg  £31 10s.  to  £36  0 

Yellow  pine  £30  to  £42  0 

White  in  above  qualities,  from  £1  to  £2  less. 

Spruce  Planks  (3  by  11). 

Spruce  planks,  £23  to  £27  per  120,  as  12  ft. 
3 by  11. 


Yellow  Deals  (3  by  9). 

Swedish,  and  other!  £25  to  £28  per  120,  as 
inferior  sorts  ...  J 12  ft.  3 by  9. 

Gefle,.  and  better  sorts,  £28  to  £33  „ 

Christiana £36  „ „ 

White  in  above  sorts,  £1  to  £3  less. 

Spruce £19  to  £22  ,, 

Yellow  pine  £24  to  £34  10s.  „ 

Yellow  Battens  (2}  by  7). 
Archangel  \ 

Onega j-  £21  per  120,  as  12  ft.  2}  by  7. 

Petersburg  ) 

Wyburg  ...  £18  „ „ 

Gothenburg  £14  to  £19  ,,  „ 

Swedish  (mill-sawn)  £14  to  £18  ,, 

Do.  (inferior)  £13  to  £15  „ 

White  in  above  sorts,  £1  to  £2  less. 

British.  £ s.  £ s. 
Oak  scantlings  ...  per  ft.  cube  0 4 to  0 10 
Oak  planks,  per  Id.  of  50  ft.  cb.  5 0 to  15  0 
Ash  planks,  3-inch  „ „ 5 10  to  9 0 

Elm  planks  „ „ „ 5 0 to  7 10 

I Elm  boards  1-inch  per  100  ft.  0 12  to  1 J 
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Oak  square  timber,  per  load,)  «£  s.  £ s. 

calliper  measure  / 2 10  to  7 19 

Sycamore,  2s.  6<1.  to  4s.  per  foot  in  the  solid. 
Square  Timber:— Elm,  £2  4s.  to  £2  10s.  per 
load  50  feet  calliper.  Lime,  2d.  to  5d.  per 
Inch  super,  ornamental.  Walnut,  4d.  to 
5d.  Oak,  £3 15s.  to  £10 10s.  per  load,  in  the 
round. 

In  the  timber  growing  counties,  oak,  ash, 
and  elm  are  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in 
London ; and  at  Gloucester  and  some  other 
ports,  foreign  timber  is  from  5 to  10  per 
cent,  under  the  London  prices. 

Sect.  5.— Metals. 

52.  The  Metals  used  in  building  are 
iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  brass. 

53.  Ikon  is  either  wrought  or  cast,,  the 
fbrmer  being  malleable  and  capable  of 
being  united  to  other  iron  by  heat,  called 
“welding,”  whilst  the  latter  is  compara- 
tively brittle  and  incapable  of  being  bent  or 
welded.  Iron  is  cast  in  sand,  for  which 
purpose  patterns  are  made,  which  should 
be  slightly  larger  than  the  intended  size  of 
the  iron,  about  l-8th  of  an  inch  per  foot  is 
enough  to  allow  for  this  shrinking. 


54.  Galvanized  Iron  is  coated  with  zinc 
b3'  the  electro-plating  process.  It  is  a great 
protection  from  the  effects  of  oxidation, 
and  much  more  complete  than  tinning. 

Prices  of  Cast  Iron,  exclusive  of  Patterns 
and  Fixing,  unless  it  be  expressed. 

per  cwt 

Sash  weights 9s.  6d> 

Furnace  bars j2  6 

Sewer  grates " 13  9 

Furnace  doors  and  frames,  complete  15  0 
Girders,  columns,  and  heavy  work, 

London  castings  10s.  to  12  0 

Hollow  ditto  10s.  to  13  0 

Area  gratings 9s.  to  12  0 

Balconies  of  various  patterns,  and 
panels  for  staircase,  from  22s.  to  25  0 

Railing  bars  and  lamp-posts 13  9 

Bo.,  framed,  with  top  rail  of  wrought 
iron  and  lead  work  all  weighed 
in  together,  and  fixing  ...  15s.  to  20  0 

Cast  iron  plates  for  floors 15  0 

Stewing  stoves  is  0 

Cantilevers,  plain is  0 

„ moulded  20  0 

„ ornamented 24  0 


Rain-water  Pipes  and  Guttering.  Per  Yard. 


Diameter. 

Pipes, 

1 per  j'ard. 

Heads, 

each. 

Shoes, 

each. 

Ii  ns«o, 
add 

Gutters, 
per  yard. 

Angles, 

each. 

Pavement 

gutters. 

Socket. 

Inches. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

0 

1 2 

1 6 

1 0 

0 4 

T Q 

n 

1 6 

1 9 

1 2 

0 5 

i y 

3 

1 8 

2 0 

1 4 

0 6 

0 10 

1 *4 

5 0 

3 0 

34 

2 0 

2 3 

1 8 

0 7 

0 11 

1 6 

5 6 

4 

2 6 

2 6 

2 0 

0 8 

1 0 

1 8 

6 9 

4**6 

3 0 

3 0 

2 4 

0 9 

1 3 

1 10 

7 6 

5 

3 6 

3 9 

3 0 

0 10 

1 6 

2 4 

6 *0 

5^ 

4 0 

4 3 

3 6 

0 11 

2 0 

2 8 

6 

4 6 

4 6 

3 9 

1 0 

2 6 

3 0 

- 

7***0 

If  galvanized,  once  and  half  the  above  prices. 


Sails  

[ron  brackets  ... 
Moulded  guttering, 

ingle”  ” 

Plain  clips  

Uon  clips  


4-  inch 

5- incn 

6- inch 

4- inch 

5- inch 

6- inch 


s.  d. 

...  each  0 1 
...  „ 0 6 
per  j'ard  1 6 
...  „ 2 2 

...  „ 3 0 

each  l 8 
„ 2 6 

„ 3 2 

...  7d.  to  0 11 

...  9d.  to  1 0 


Circular  Iron  Staircases. 

(Prices  at  the  Warehouse.) 

Sizes  5 6 7 8 9 10  feet  diam. 

^rice,  17s.  20s.  22s.  26s.  30s.  35s.  ptr  step, 
balconies,  large  honeysuckle  pattern, 
fitted  with  wrought-iron  top-rail 
and  standards,  fixed  complete,  at  s.  d. 
per  foot  run  5 6 


^ U» 

Balconies,  plain  Gothic,  per  foot  run  5 0 
Ditto,  very  richly  ornamented  „ 70 

Ditto,  plain  diamond  pattern  „ 3 6 

Coping,  flat  to  9-inch  walls  ,,  2 6 

Cast-iron  coal  plates,  with  hook,  each  7 0 

Cast-iron  pumps,  24-inch  34  0 

» » 3-inch  48  0 

» » 3J-inch  52  0 

Suction  pipe,  2£-mch  1 0 

„ 3-inch  1 2 

„ 3£-inch  1 5 

44  Liquid  manure  pump  with  legs  ...  63  0 

Water-closet  traps  each  20  0 

Cast-iron  oval  pan  scrapers „ 2 0 

Ditto  dibber  scrapers  1 0 

Wrought  Iron,  exclusive  of  Fixing,  unless 
it  be  expressed.  s.  & 

Wrought  iron  bar per  cwt.  12  0 

C 
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s.  d. 

Mitre  iron  bar  per  cwt.  14  0 

S C ditto  „ 17  0 

Rod  iron  s.  14  0 

Round  iron  large  13  small  9 0 

Half  round  ditto ...  ditto  15  ditto  11  0 

Hoop  iron  common  10  best  14  0 

Sheet  iron  thick  14  thin  9 6 

Do.  best  charcoal  plate  ditto  21  ditto  18  0 

Price  of  iron  bar,  round  and  square,  at  per 
foot  run,  calculated  at  Id.  per  lb. ; for  any 
other  price,  multiply  the  undermentioned 
prices  by  the  value  per  lb. 


Inch. 

Square, 
s.  d. 

Round, 
s.  d. 

| 

0 

oi  ... 

0 

01 

9 

0 

01  ... 

0 

01 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Of 

i 

0 

11  - 

0 

1 

I 

0 

2 

0 

11 

I 

0 

21  ... 

...  0 

2 

1 

0 

31  ... 

...  0 

21 

H 

0 

41  ... 

0 

31 

0 

51 

0 

41 

if 

0 

61  ... 

0 

5 

u 

0 

71  ... 

0 

6 

if 

0 

9 

0 

7 

is 

0 

ioi  ... 

0 

8 

Inch.  Square.  15ous*d. 

a.  d.  s.  d- 

ll  1 0 0 9* 

2 1 H 0 10£ 


For  flat  bars,  multiply  the  above  prices  by 
the  width. 

s.  cL 

Columns,  including  caps  and  bases, 
chimney  and  bearing  bars  ...  per  lb.  0 2 
Ties  and  straps  in  floors  and  roofs, 
including  nails  and  staples  ...  „ 0 3 

Twisted  ditto  ,,  0 4 

Screw-bolts,  nuts,  and  washers, 

and  king-post  stirrups  „ 0 5 

Pile  shoes,  with  straps  and  nails  ,,0  3 
Framed  grating,  including  fixing 

and  drain  grates  3d.  to  0 4 

Square  balusters  „ 0 4 


Gauge. 


No.  12 
„ 14 

i.  ™ 
„ 18 


20 

22 

26 


Galvanized  Iron. 


In  sheets,  6 feet  by  12  feet. 

Weighing, 
per  foot. 


per  cwt. 


4J  lb £1  2s.  6d. 

3£  „ 1 3 6 

2f  „ 15  0 

2i  „ 16  0 

If  „ 18  0 

1*  „ 1 11  0 

1 „ 1 15  0 


Corrugated  Sheets.  Best  quality. 


Wire 

Gauge. 

Sizes  of  Sheets. 

Weight  per 
sq.  of  100 
feet  super., 
about, 

Sq.ft. 

per 

ton, 

about 

Price 

per 

ton. 

Extra  p^r  ton. 

No. 

SINGLES. 

Cwt.  qr. 

lb. 

£ 

1.6  v 

6 feet  by  2 feet,'! 

3 0 

14 

800 

26 

If  curved,  10s.  per  ton. 

4 

to  8 feet  by  3 > 

2 1 

6 

1000 

2f 

(If  corrugated  with  small  flute, 
\ 10s.  per  ton. 

20  j 

feet.  J 

1 3 

6 

1250 

29 

If  step  corrugated,  10s.  per  ton. 

DOUBLES. 

22  x 

6 feet  by  2 feet,  tol 

1 2 

7 

1550 

32 

flf  in  sheets  of  extra  size,  £1  per 

4 

7 feet  by  2 feet  > 

1 0 

24 

1880 

34 

l ton. 

Best  best  quality,  £1 10s.  per  ton. 

26  j 

6 inches.  ' 

1 0 

6 

2170 

36 

Best  charcoal  ditto,  £6  per  ton. 

Tie  and  king  rods  for  curved  roofs,  up  to 
about  30  ft.  span,  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  set. 

Rivets  and  burrs,  56s.  per  cwt. 

Slating  nails,  38s.  6d.  to  50s.  per  cwt 

Ridge  capping,  lOd.  per  foot. 

Roll  capping,  3d.  per  foot. 

Plain  sheets,  not  corrugated,  £2  per  ton  less 
than  corrugated  sheets. 

per  ton. 

Ungalvanized  corrugated  sheets, 
to  20  gauge  £14  0s.  Od. 

Ungalvanized  corrugated  sheets, 
to  22  and  24  ditto 15  10  0 

Painted  corrugated  sheets,  to 
20  ditto  ...  16  0 0 


Painted  corrugated  sheets,  to 

22  and  24  gauge  £18  10s.  Od. 

Painted  ridge  capping,  8d.  per  foot 

Rain-Water  Pipe.  Per  Yard. 
Wrought  Iron. 

2 in.  in.  3 in.  3£  in.  4 i n.  5 in.  1 

Is.  2d.. ..Is.  4d...ls.  7d....ls.  lld...2s.  3d...2s.  9d. 

Cast  Iron. 

Is.  9d....2s.  2d...2s.  5d....3s.  4d...3s.  lld...5s.  Od. 
Shoes,  from  Is.  5d.  to  4s.  2d.  each. 

Elbows,  from  Is.  9d.  to  5s.  6d.  each. 

I Pipe  brackets,  Is.  per  dozen. 
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Iron  Guttering.  Per  yard. 
Wrought  Iron.  Half  round. 

3 in.  3£  in.  4 in.  4J  in.  5 in.  6 in. 
Os  9d.. ..Os.  lid.. ..Is.  ld...ls.  4d...ls.  7d....2s.  2d. 

Ditto.  O.  G.  and  moulded, 
is.  4d.  — Is.  lOd.  — 2s.  4d.  2s.  lOd. 

Cast  Iron.  Half  round. 

3Hn.  4 in.  4.}  in.  5 in.  51  in.  6 in. 
Is.  2d.. ..Is.  Gd....ls.  9d....2s.  0d....2s‘  6d....3s.  Od. 
Ditto.  O.  G.  and  moulded. 

2s.  Od.  2s.  4d.  2s.  8d.  3s.  5d.  — 

Elbows,  half  round,  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  8d.each. 
Ditto,  O.  G.,  from  2s.  to  3s.  4d.  each, 
i Outlets,  half  round,  fVom  ls.7d.  to  3s.  4d.each. 
Ditto,  O.  G.,  from  2s.  to  3s.  4d.  each. 

Plain  clips,  lOd.  each.  Lion  clips,  Is.  each. 
Brackets  for  gutters,  od.  per  lb. 

Rain-water  Heads.  Each. 
Wrought  Iron. 

2 in.  2$  in.  3 in.  3£  in.  4 in. 

2s.  Od.  ...  2s.  Gd.  ...  2s.  9d.  ...  3s.  3d.  ...  3s.  6d. 


Cast  Iron. 

2s.  Od.  ...  2s.  8d. ...  3s.  Od.  ...  3s.  6s.  ...  4s.  Od. 

Wrought  Iron.  O.  G.  and  moulded. 

2s.  4d.  ...  2s.  9d.  ...  3s.  Od.  ...  3s.  Gd.  ...  4s.  Od. 

55.  Lead  is  used  either  in  the  sheet  or  in 
pipes.  It  is  often  much  adulterated  with 
zinc,  which  readily  unites  with  it,  and 
renders  it  much  less  durable.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  for  flat  roofs,  and  for  covering 
the  angles  and  gutters  of  slate  roofs;  for 
this  purpose  it  is  usually  about  7 lb.  the 
square  foot;  but  for  “flashings”  on  the 
wails,  <fcc.,  running  down  and  overlapping 
the  turned-up  edge  of  the  flat  lead,  it  is  not 
more  than  3J  to  4 lb.  per  foot.  Pumps  are 
often  of  lead,  and  may  be  obtained  at  from 
=£1 15s.  to  =£2  10s.  per  pump,  made  up  com- 
plete ; forcing-pumps  being  higher  in  cost, 
Recording  to  pattern.  Lead  is  from  27s.  to 
30s.  per  cwt. ; and  for  Windsor,  about  35s. 
In  pipes  it  is  sold  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions and  prices 

Lead  Pipes.— (Southwark.'' 

27s.  per  cwt. 

In  60  feet  lengths. 

In-  Pipe  weighing. 

~ ...  12, 15,  20,  22,  271b.  ...  per  15 ft.  length. 

n ...  18,  22,  27  I'D ditto 

f - 22,  25,  28,  32,  36,  39,  421b.  ditto 
1 ...36,421b.  ...  ditto 

In  50  feet  lengths. 

1 ...  52,  56,  69  lb per  15ft.  length. 

1*~42!b-  12  ditto 


In. 

In  36  feet  lengths. 

11  .. 

,5 2,631b  

...  per  12  ft.  length. 

1J  .. 

..  50,  56,  72,  84  lb.  ... 

...  ditto 

In  12  feet  lengths. 

1?  .. 

. 70,  81,  90  lb 

...  per  12  ft.  length. 

2 .. 

. 84,  96,  115  lb.  ... 

...  ditto 

2 h •• 

. 1261b 

...  ditto 

3 .. 

. 1081b.  

...  ditto 

3*  .. 

. 108  lb 

...  ditto 

In  10  feet  lengths. 

2J  .., 

. 1201b 

...  per  10  ft.  length. 

3 ... 

. 114,  150,  1881b.  ... 

...  ditto 

3i  ... 

, 135,  150,  1841b.  ... 

...  ditto 

4 ... 

. 135,  160,  200  lb.  ... 

...  ditto 

4i  ... 

, 2001b 

...  ditto 

Lead  is  either  soldered  or  lapped,  the 
former  being  used  for  flats  of  small  dimen- 
sions, or  for  pipes ; whilst  the  latter  is  the 
only  plan  applicable  to  large  flats,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expansion  and  contraction 
caused  by  the  alternations  of  temperature. 

56.  Copper  is  now'  chiefly  used  for  small 
cisterns  of  great  importance,  and  for  some 
boiling  coppers;  its  high  price  forbidding 
its  more  general  use.  It  is  also  employed 
in  slating,  where  the  nails  made  of  it  are 
more  durable  than  any  other ; though  even 
heie  zinc  is  supplanting  it.  The  price  is 
about  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  lb.,  according  to  the 
workmanship. 

Copper  and  Copper  Articles. 

12  oz.  copper  covering  to  flats  and  s.  <L 
gutters,  including  seams,  labour, 
ties,  and  nails  (to  be  measured  on 
the  face  when  finished),  per  foot 

super j 7 

16  oz.  ditto  [ **’  2 o 

20  oz.  ditto  for  flats ...  ...  *.*  2 3 

For  every  oz.  in  weight  above  or 
under,  add  or  deduct o i 

For  verandahs,  add  per  foot  .!.  o 2 

Copper  Gutters,  per  foot  run ; semicircular 
wired,  complete.  s d 

6 inches  girt  { 2 

8 ditto  ’ *”  j 6 

10  ditto  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 jo 

12  ditto  ” 2 0 

Tinned  ditto,  2d.  to  3d.  extra” 

Man’s  time  fixing,  extra. 

Spike  and  screw  prepared  with  copper  ties, 
each  from  Is.  to  Is.  Gd. 

Copper  Pipes,  for  rain-water,  with  moulded 
rings  and  tacks  complete,  per  foot  run. 

s d 

2£  inch  diameter 2*  5 

3 ditto  ...  2 9 

3J  ditto  ...  2 1 

4 ditto  " *”  2 5 

Copper  cistern  heads,  from  9s.  to  ISs.  'extra. 
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Copper  Pipes.  Per  foot  run. 


Diameter. 

Weight. 

Price,  j 

Joints, 
i each. 

Inches. 

lb. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

2 

U 

3 

0 

6 

0 

2h 

11 

4 

0 

6 

6 

3 

2£ 

4 

4 

7 

0 

Sh 

2i 

4 

10 

7 

6 

4 

3 

5 

7 

9 

0 

6 

6 

11 

0 

5 

# 

8 

10 

13 

0 

s.  d. 

Washing  coppers,  per  lb,  „ 1 9 

Copper  sheet  ditto  .. 1 3 

Copper  speaking- pipe,  per  foot  0 7 

57.  Zinc  is  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  used  in  building,  as  its  valuable 
properties  become  more  recognised.  In 


this  country,  formerly,  it  was  laid  in  large 
breadths  by  soldering  the  joints,  but, 
inasmuch  as  it  expands  more  than  any 
other  metal,  this  plan  is  peculiarly  unsuited 
to  it ; but  by  turning  it  up  and  rolling  it, 
as  practised  with  lead,  it  is  found  to  be 
quite  as  durable  as  that  metal.  Its  price 
is  as  fellows  t. 

Zing  Roofing.— Belgian  Roll. 

So,  13  gauge 6d.  per  square  foot. 

No.  14  ditto  6£d.  „ 

Straight  Corrugated. 

No,  13  gauge  ...  ...  ...  7d.  per  square  foot 

No.  14  ditto  7|d.  „ 

No.  15  ditto  8d.  ,, 

Italian-formed  zinc,  same  as  corrugated. 
Curved  Italian,  including  iron  frame,  £4  5s. 
per  square  of  100  ft. 

Straight  Italian,  on,  timber,  the  same  price. 


ZINC  AND  TIN  ARTICLES 

Zinc  sheets  are  7 feet  long  by  3 feet,  and  2 feet  8 inches  wide.  For  flats.  No.  15  ought  to  be 
used,  and  for  gutters,  Nos.  13  or  14. 

Malleable  zinc,  laid  with  fine  rolls,  including  labour  to  laying,  complete,  measured  on  the 
girt,  per  loot  super. 


Gauge...  

No,  10. 

No.  11. 

No.  12 

• No.  13 

i 

No.  14.  ; 

No  15, 

No,  16. 

Weight,  per  foot  super  ...  ... 

14  oz. 

16  oz.  I 

18  oz. 

j 21  oz. 

24  oz. 

26  oz. 

30  oz. 

! s.  d. 

s.  d.  ' 

s.  d. 

! s.  d.  j 

| s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Flats ...  ...  ...  ... 

1 0 5| 

o t'>i  ! 

0 7 

1 o 8 1 

I 0 9* 

0 104 

o 14 

Gutters  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

i 0 6 

0 7 i 

0 7\ 

I 0 Si  \ 

0 10 

0 11 

1 0 

Verandahs  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

0 64 

0 8 i 

0 8£ 

0 % 

0 n* 

1 0 

1 1 

Corrugated  roofs  ...  ..  . ... 

0 7 

0 8£  I 

0 9 

i 0 10* 

0 14 

1 0 

i H 

Ditto,  including  iron  ties  and  stays... 

1 0 

1 1 2 | 

1 3 

1 4 

1 6 

Gutters  and  Rain-water  Pipes,  per  foot.  Exclusive  of  delivery  and  fixing. 


Diameter. 

Gutters. 

6 G. 
Gutters. 

Pipes, 
per  foot. 

Square 

Heads. 

O G. 
Heads. 

Octagon 

Heads. 

Shoe 

each. 

Inches. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d.  l 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4* 

2 

3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

1 

3 

2* 

0 

3 h 

0 

5* 

2 

9 

3 

6 

4 

6 

l 

6 

3 

0 

4 

0 

k 

0 

7 

. 3 

3 

4 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 i 

3 a 

0 

4 

0 

5* 

0 

84 

3 

9 

4 

6 

5 

6 

2 

3 

4 

0 

5| 

0 

6> 

0 

10 

4 

3 

5 

0 

6 

0 

2 

6 

4* 

0 

0 

6£ 

1 

0 

4 

9 

5 

6 

6 

6 

2 

9 

5 

0 

n 

0 

7 . 

1 

.2 

5 

3 

6 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

10  in. 

Uin. 

12  in. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

Chimney  pipes,  per  ft. 

2 9 

3 0 

3 

3 

Suter’s  vcntilat-i 
ing  wind  guard/  ” 

15  0 

17  6 

20 

0 

Lobster  back „ 

7 0 

7 6 

8 

6 

Smoke  dispensers..  ,, 

7 0 

8 0 

9 

0 

Water  balls,  £Jn.,  Is.  6d. ; | in.,  Is.  lOd. ; 
1 in.,  2s.  6d. 

•gteef  "plates  for  meat  safes,  4d.  per 


iik  is  a mixture  of  copper  and  zinc, 

anlhs  only  used  in  door  furniture,  &e. 


Sect.  6.— Glass. 

59.  Glass,  as  now  used,  is  either  plate, 
patent  plate,  rough  plate,  crown  or  stained 
The  reduced  price  of  the  first  of  these 
articles  now  allows  of  its  very  general  use. 
especially  as  its  great  strength  almost 
forbids  its  breaking  by  any  ordinary  acci- 
dent. 

Glass. 

(Whitefriars.) 

Crown  Glass  (delivered  at  Is.  6d.  per  hour), 
Usual  thickness,  per  crate  of  18  tables, 
each  of  which  is  a circle  of  about  6 feel 
6 inches  diameter,  with  a knob  in  th< 


PRICE  OF  GLASS  AND  COLOURS. 
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middle,  rendering  that  part  entirely  use- 
less for  all  but  very  common  windows, 
as  out-houses,  <fcc.  «£  s.  d. 


Best  ... 

Seconds 

Thirds 

Fourths 

Coarse 


Less  25  per  cent,  discount. 


6 15 
5 10 
4 0 
3 5 
2 18 


Plates  per  foot 
super, 
not  above. 

Glazing 

Best  silvering 

quality, 
s.  d. 

quality, 
s.  d. 

35  

^39  

6 2 

40  

^ 3 10  

6 4 

45  

^ 3 11  

6 6 

50  

6 8 

55  

...  4 1 

6 10 

60  

7 0 

Extra  thickness,  per  crate  of  12  tables. 

OU  4 Z 7 

u 

Best  

£ s.  d. 
...  6 15  0 

Flattened  Crown  Squares. 

Seconds  ... 



...  5 10  0 

Cut  to  size.  Per  foot. 

Thirds 

...  4 0 0 

10  by  8 ft.  and  under  14  by  10, 

Fourths  ... 

...  3 5 0 

Coarse.  4th.  3rd.  2nd. 

Best. 

Coarse 

...  2 18  0 

6H  ...  8d.  ...  9 id.  ...  lid.  . 

..  12d. 

Less  25  ner  cent,  discount. 

14  by  10  and  under  2 feet. 

Plate  Glass. 

7&d.  ...  9d.  ...  10Jd.  - 12d.  , 

...  13d. 

Plates  per  foot 

Glazing 

Best  silvering 

2 feet  by  2J  feet, 

not  above. 

quality. 

quality. 

8d.  ...  9Jd.  ...  lid.  ...  13d.  , 

...  14d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1 

1 7 

2 0 

3 feet  by  3f  feet, 

2 

2 6 

9£d.  ...  llfd.  ...  15d.  ...  17d.  , 

...  18d. 

3 

2 3 

. 3 0 

Less  25  per  cent,  discount. 

4 

. 3 4 

5 

2 7 

. 3 8 

Stained  Glass.  Per  foot. 

6 

2 9 

. 3 10 

Sheets.  Squares. 

7 

. 3 11 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8 

. 4 0 

Flashed  ruby  ...  1 C . 

..19 

9 

3 0 

. 4 2 

Ditto,  blue  and  purple  ....  ...2  6. 

..3  0 

10  

. 4 4 

Green  pot  metals  ...  12. 

..15 

12  

3 2 

. 4 6 

Other  ditto  ditto  16. 

..2  0 

14  

. 4 8 

Cathedral  glass  0 8. 

..  0 10 

16  

. 4 10 

Kelp  glass  for  staining  ...0  8. 

..  0 10 

18  

3 5 

. 5 0 

Red  2 6. 

..  3 0 

20  

3 6 

,.  5 4 

Orange  ...  , ,.20. 

..2  6 

25  

5 8 

Yellow  and  lemon 19. 

..2  0 

30  

. 6 0 

Above  16  oz.  to  a foot,  at  prices  above  per  ib. 

Rough  Plate  Glass. 

Plates,  per  foot  super. 

Thickness. 

J-in.  f-in.  f-in.  1-in.  lj-in.  lj-in. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s. 

d. 

Not  above  20  inches  long 

... 

...09  1230  40  50  6 

0 

11 

40  „ 

•••  t 

...  0 10  1 4 3 3 4 3 5 3 6 

3 

11 

60  „ 

...  Oil  1636  46  56  6 

6 

11 

80  „ 

...10  1839  49  59  6 

9 

100 
120 
Above  120 


...  1 
...  1 


1 9 
1 10 


Above  120  „ 1 3 2 0 

Grinding  one  side,  6d.  per  foot  (net) ; both  sides,  Is.,  for  all  lengths  and  thicknesses. 


Ciiow  Glass  Squares.  Cut  to  size. 
Per  foot. 


10  by  8,  and  under  14  by  10, 


CO. 

4th. 

3rd. 

2nd. 

Best. 

Sfd. 

...  5d. 

...  6id.  .. 

,.  8d.  . 

..  9d. 

14  by  10,  and  under  2 feet. 

4£d. 

...  Gd. 

...  7id.  ., 

..  9d.  . 

..  lOd. 

2 feet. 

and  under 

2J  feet, 

5d. 

...  6jd. 

...  8d. 

..  lOd.  . 

..  lid. 

2i  feet 

;,  and  under  3 feet. 

SJd. 

...  7id. 

...  10d.  ., 

..  12d.  . 

..  13d. 

CC.  4th.  3rd.  2nd.  Best. 

3 feet,  and  under  SI  feet, 

6Jd.  ...  8M.  ...  12d.  ...  14d.  ...  15d. 

Less  25  per  cent,  discount. 

Sect.  7.— Materials  for  Painting,  &c. 

60.  Painting  consists  in  covering  the 
groundwork  with  successive  layers  of 
colour,  mixed  with  oil  and  turpentine, 
together  with  some  of  the  dryers  given 
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below.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  oil 
the  more  glossy  is  the  face,  and  the  more 
lasting  is  the  paint.  When  .a  large  propor- 
tion of  turpentine  is  used,  the  paint  looks 
dull,  and  has  a delicate  bloom;  this  is 
called  “flatting.”  The  prices  are  as  follows: 

Pigments.— (Upper  East  Smitlifield.) 

White  Lead,  8s.  6d.  per  cask  of  £ cwt. 


S.  (I. 

Glue  per  cwt.  48  0 

Double  size  and  firkin  ...  „ 2 6 

OIL  ANJ>  TURPENTINE. 

Linseed  oil  per  cwt.  30  0 

Turpentine  „ 32  6 

Brushes,  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 

Sect.  8.— Paper-hangings. 


COLOURS. 

Made  up  in  parcels  of  71bs.  each,  dry. 


BLACKS. 

GREENS.  S.  < 

a. 

s. 

d. 

Emeraid  0 

7 

Ivory 

3 

0 

Mineral  14 

0 

Blue  black 

1 

0 

Green  copperas  0 

6 

Lamp  black  ... 

1 

9 

Brunswick  grns.  1 

9 

BROWNS. 

PINKS. 

English  umber 

0 

9 

Rose  pinks  ...  3 

0 

Turkey  

1 

3 

Dutch 1 

9 

Burnt  

2 

6 

English  1 

0 

T.  D.  sienna  .. 

2, 

6 

Burnt  ditto  ... 

e‘ 

0 

REDS. 

Vandyke  ...  .. 

2 

6 

Fine  Venetian  ...  1 

0 

Purple  brown 

2 

4 

Red  lead  1 

9 

Washed  ditto .. 

4 

0 

Orange  2 

8 

Spanish  ditto ... 

, 0 

9 

Indian  red  per  lb.  0 

9 

Gen  vermilion..  5 

0 

BLUES. 

Celestial  

. 1 

9 

YELLOWS. 

Prussian  ... 

21 

0 

Spruce  ochre  ...  0 

9 

Com.  verdi ter 

3 

0 

Oxford  stone  ...  3 

6 

Refiners1  ditto 

20 

0 

Com.  chrome  ...  4 

8 

Indigo  ...  per  lb.  5 

0 

GBST  ditto  ...  8 

9 

COLOURS  GROUND  IN  OIL. 

Black  

per  7 lb.  3 

0 

Venetian  red 

„ 2 

6 

Purple  brown 

„ 3 

6 

Wd.  purple  brown 

5 

0 

Raw  sienna  ... 

6 

0 

Burnt  ditto  ... 

„ 12 

0 

Common  ochre  ... 

„ 3 

0 

Best  Oxford ... 

„ 4 

6 

Raw  umber 

„ 4 

0 

Burnt  ditto  ... 

0 

Brunswick  green 

” I ” 3 

0 

VARNISHES. 

Mahogany 

per  gall.  12 

0 

Oak  

„ 12 

0 

Wainscot  ...  . 

„ 12 

0 

Gold  size  ...  . 

„ 12 

0 

Black  japan  . 

„ 16 

0 

Best  carriage  . 

„ 16 

0 

Paper  

„ 16 

0 

Best  copal 

„ 20 

0 

driers. 


61.  These  Elegant  Decorations  are  com- 
posed of  paper,  in  lengths  of  12  yards  by  21 
inches  wide,  called  a piece.  The  French 
papers  are  made  only  18  inches  wide.  They 
are  printed  by  cylindrical  wooden  blocks, 
the  pattern  being  raised  in  metal,  and  each 
revolution  of  the  block  printing  one  length 
of  the  pattern.  The  more  complicated  the 
colours,  the  more  expensive  is  the  pattern, 
each  colour  requiring  a separate  block.  For 
the  more  expensive  papers  a lining  paper  is 
required,  especially  for  crimsons.  The  walls 
should  always  be  stripped  of  the  old  paper, 
if  they  are  previously  papered,  or  rubbed 
down  with  pumice-stone,  if  new,  and 
then  well  sized.  In  choosing  papers,  when 
economy  is  an  object,  short  patterns  should 
always  be  selected,  as  they  match  with 
much  less  waste  than  longer  ones.  When  it 
is  required  to  know  the  number  of  pieces 
which  a room  will  take,  measure  the  cir- 
cumference, and  multiply  the  feet  by  12,  and 
divide  by  21,  which  will  give  the  number  of 
breadths ; then  take  the  height  of  the  room 
in  feet,  measuring  from  the  cornice  to  the 
skirting-board,  and  allowing  for  the  match- 
ing of  the  pattern;  multiply  this  by  the 
number  of  breadths;  divide  by  12,  and  you 
will  have  the  number  of  pieces  required. 

Prices  of  Paper-hangings. 


Lining  paper per  piece  0 

Common  bed-room  do.  ,,  1 

Superior  bed-room, 
or  common  sit- 
ting-room paper  „ 3 

Flock  paper  „ 8 

Satin  paper  „ 6 

Imitation  gold  paper  „ 

Best  gold  paper  ...  ,,  20 

Marble  paper „ 2 


6 to  0 0 
0 „ 2 6 


0 „ 4 6 

0 „ 24  0 

0 „ 18  0 
12  0 
0 „ 40  0 

0 „ 12  0 


Sect.  9.— Scaffolding. 

62.  In  almost  all  large  towns,  poles,  ladders, 
and  planks  may  be  hired  by  the  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  scaffolds.  In  London 
the  price  is  much  higher  than  elsewhere. 


Sugar  of  lead 

per  7 lb. 

4 

0 

Hire  of  Scaffold  Materials. 

W hite  copperas  ...  , 

...  ...  ,, 

3 

0 

London. 

Country. 

Litharge  

,, 

2 

0 

Poles,  each,  per  week  ... 

...  3d. 

Id.' 

Ground  driers  ...  . 



2 

9 

Boards  „ „ 

...  Id. 

id. 

Putty  

per  cwt. 

10 

0 

Putlogs,  per  dozen 

...  4d. 

2d. 

Pomace  

per  7 lb. 

2 

0 

Ladders  

...  6d. 

3d. 

Whiting  

per  cwt. 

1 

6 

Block  and  fall,  per  day ... 

Is.  6d. 

Od. 
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TRADESMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  BUILDING,  THEIR  MANAGEMENT 
AND  WAGES. 


Sect.  1.— The  Excavator  and  Well- 
sinker. 

63.  The  Excavator,  or  digger,  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood,  is  almost  always 
paid  by  the  cubic  yard.  The  following 
scale  of  prices  is  about  one-third  more 
than  the  average  paid  in  the  provinces 

Excavating.  Per  cubic  yard. 
Excavating  ordinary  soil,  not  ex-  s.  d. 

ceeding  6 feet  in  depth  0 6 

Ditto,  in  coarse  gravel  or  stiff  clay  0 7 
Trenching  out  and  levelling  founda- 
tions, filling  in,  and  ramming  ...  0 10 

If  wheeled  in  barrow,  for  every  20 

yards  0 2 

Carting,  per  half  mile Is.  to  2 0 

Well-digging  and  Sinking. 

For  wells  above  6 feet,  and  not  more  than 
30  feet  in  depth,  the  following  are  the 
charges  in  and  near  London.  In  the  coun- 
try, they  may  often  be  done  for  one-third 
the  money 


Diam.  clear 
ot  brick- 
work, £ brick 
rim. 

Price 
per  foot 
in 

depth. 

If  1 brick 
rim. 

Price 
per  foot 
in 

depth. 

ft. 

in. 

s. 

d. 

ft. 

in. 

s.  d. 

3 

0 

2 

6 

6 

6 

10  0 

3 

6 

3 

0 

7 

0 

11  6 

4 

0 

3 

6 

7 

6 

13  0 

4 

6 

4 

0 

8 

0 

15  0 

5 

0 

4 

6 

8 

6 

17  6 

5 

6 

5 

3 

9 

0 

20  0 

6 

0 

6 

3 

10 

0 

23  0 

The  above  prices  do  not  include  the 
bricks  and  curbs,  but  only  labour  and  the 
tools  peculiar  to  well- sinkers.  If  the  well 
is  more  than  30  feet  in  depth,  add  Is.  per 
foot  to  the  price. 

64.  In  all  dealings  with  well-sinkers 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  drawing 
up  the  agreement,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  mistake  as  to  the  depth  which  is  to 
be  sunk.  In  most  instances  it  is  known 
at  what  depth  the  water  lies,  and  the 
well-sinker  will  be  able  to  make  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  work  which  he  has  to  do, 
and  can  enter  into  a contract  to  sink  a 
well  having  six  or  eight  feet  pound  of 
water,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  When, 
however,  this  is  the  case,  the  contract 
ought  to  specify  beforehand  the  payment 
.per  foot,  according  to  the  depth  sunk; 
and  this  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table, 
Varying  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  j 


well.  The  number  of  bricks  per  foot  will 
not  vary,  and  therefore  the  whole  uncer- 
tainty rests  in  the  labour.  In  some  cases 
the  soil  is  hard,  and  can  scarcely  be  bored 
without  blasting,  and  here  an  extra  charge 
is  of  course  allowable.  As  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  a house  to  obtain 
good  water,  the  well  should  always  be 
sunk  before  anything  else  is  done,  espe- 
cially as  the  water  from  it  is  generally 
wanted  for  mortar  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations. 

65.  Excavating  for  foundations  is  a much 
more  simple  process,  and  also  more  easily 
checked.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  out 
the  ground  a little  wider  than  the  footings, 
and  afterwards  to  replace  and  ram  down 
whatever  there  is  room  for,  wheeling  or 
carting  away  the  surplus.  Laying  the 
drains,  &c.,  is  the  work  of  the  bricklayer. 

Sect.  2.  — The  Stone  and  Marble-mason. 

66.  The  Stone-mason’s  art  consists  in 
cutting  stones,  and  building  them  into  a 
mass,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  mortar  or 
cement.  His  chief  business  is  to  prepare 
the  stones,  make  the  mortar,  raise  the  wall 
according  to  plan,  and  to  construct  such 
arches  or  vaults  as  may  be  desired.  A 
wall  built  with  unhewn  stone,  is  called  a 
“rubble  wall,”  which  is  either  coursed  or 
uncoursed.  In  coursed  rubble  walls  the 
stones  are  dressed  with  the  hammer  and 
gauged ; they  are  then  t-hrown  into  heaps, 
one  for  each  separate  gauge,  and  the  courses 
are  made  one  from  each  heap  in  succession. 
In  uncoursed  rubble,  the  sharp  angles  only 
are  knocked  off  with  a “ scabling  hammer.” 
Walls  are  often  built  with  a facing  of  ashlar, 
or  sawn  stone,  backed  with  rubble  or  brick- 
work. When  brick  is  used,  the  stone  is 
either  half  or  a whole  brick  thick,  so  that  a 
bond  is  obtained  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  wall.  In  spite  of  every  precaution, 
such  walls  are  liable  to  become  convex  on 
the  outside,  from  the  variation  in  the  joints, 
and  the  difficulty  of  placing  the  mortar  in 
such  equal  quantities  in  the  two  divisions, 
as  to  shrink  in  equal  proportions.  All 
vertical  joints  after  receding  about  an  inch 
with  a close  joint,  should  widen  gradually 
at  the  back,  thereby  forming  a hollow  space 
of  a wedge-like  form,  for  the  reception  ct 
mortar,  rubble,  Ac.  In  laying  ashlar,  the 
mason  should  always  take  care  that  each 
stone  is  placed  so  as  to  lie  in  its  natural  bed, 
that  is,  the  same  sides  should  be  presented 
upwards  and  downwards  as  in  the  quarry. 
This  precaution  is  the  result  of  numberless 
observations,  and  considered  necessary  by 
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all  practical  men.  In  all  cases  it  is  desirable 
that  the  mason  should  contract  to  find  and 
lay  the  stone,  if  possible,  or  at  all  events  that 
the  same  party  should  do  all  the  sawing 
and  dressing.  When  this  is  neglected,  there 
is  an  endless  dispute  as  to  broken  stone,  &c., 
and  the  blame  is  shifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  one  to  the  other.  It  is  generally  easy  to 
contract  with  the  quarry-master  to  find  and 
lay  stone  as  ordered,  at  per  cubic  foot,  unless 
the  work  is  very  complicated ; and  even 
then  he  will  generally  engage  to  do  it,  and 
complete  the  work  much  more  satisfactorily 
than  in  the  case  where  he  furnishes  sawn 
stone,  to  be  afterwards  reduced  by  other 
hands.  The  same  applies  to  stone  floors, 
window  sills,  &c.,  and  to  staircases  and  all 
other  stone  work.  The  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  stone-masons  varies  more  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  work,  because  the  work  differs 
so  much  in  quality,  as  between  a highly 
finished  piece  of  sculptured  stone  and  a 
rough  rubble  wall.  In  London,  for  ordinary 
stone  work,  6s.  to  7s.  per  day  is  the  usual 
rate  of  wages,  rising  to  8s.  or  10s.  per  day 
for  superior  work. 

67.  Tools  used  by  the  mason  are  the  saw, 
and  the  wedge  and  mallet,  for  dividing  into 
scantlings ; and  the  mallet  and  chisels,  for 
facing  the  stone  when  rough.  Besides  these 
he  requires  a plumb-rule,  a square,  a bevel, 
and  various  surface  rules.  Chisels  are  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  are  called 
in  London,  the  pointer,  the  inch-tool,  the 
boaster,  and  the  broad  tool.  The  first 
makes  a series  of  narrow  furrows,  the  ridges 
between  which  are  cut  a way  by  the  second, 
while  the  third  makes  all  smooth ; the  broad 
tool  works  the  stone  into  two  different  faces, 
one  called  stroking,  the  other  tooling.  A stone- 
axe.,  or  scabling  hammer,  is  also  sometimes 
required  for  rough  work;  one  end  is  flat 
and  the  other  sharp,  and  by  its  means  rough 
points,  &c.,  are  knocked  off,  and  in  some 
hands,  as  at  Aberdeen,  the  whole  surface 
is  reduced  by  it  to  a tolerable  degree  of 
smoothness ; this  is  there  called  nidging. 

68.  In  Laying  Walls,  the  footings  should 
be  constructed  of  the  largest  stones  procur- 
able, squared  and  in  regular  courses.  -In 
ordinary  houses  the  stones  in  the  lowest 
course  should  reach  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  wall,  or  at  least  every  alternate  stone 
should  do  so;  the  vertical  joints  in  each 
course  should  not  lie  over  the  joint  of  a 
course  below,  but  should  break  joint,  as  it  is 
called.  The  foundation  should  consist  of 
several  courses,  called  footings,  each  of 
which  should  decrease  in  width  about  four 
inches  as  they  rise  ; the  number  depending 
upon  the  height  of  the  wall. 

6y  An  Arch,  in  masonry,  is  that  part  of 
a building  which  is  suspended  over  a given 
plane,  supported  only  at  the  extremities, 


and  concave  towards  the  plane.  The  upper 
surface  is  called  the  extrados ; the  under,  the 
inirados ; the  supports  are  the  springwalls ; 
the  spring  ing-lines , are  those  common  to  the 
supports  and  the  intrados;  the  chord,  or 
span,  is  a line  extending  from  one  springing- 
line  to  the  opposite  one;  the  height,  or  rise, 
of  the  arch,  is  a line  drawn  from  the  middle 
of  the  chord  to  the  intrados;  the  crown,  is 
that  part  which  the  extremity  of  the  per- 
pendicular touches;  and  the  parts  of  the 
curve  between  the  crown  and  the  springing- 
line  are  called  the  haunches  or  flanks.  An 
arch  under  the  interior  of  a building,  over- 
topping an  area  of  a given  boundary,  as  a pas- 
sage, cellar,  or  the  like,  and  supported  by 
walls  or  pillars  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
area,  is  called  a vault.  When  a complex  vault 
is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  solids, 
whose  surfaces  coincide  with  the  intrados 
of  the  arches,  and  are  not  confined  to  the 
same  heights,  it  is  called  a groined  vault. 

70.  A Mould,  or  Centre,  is  required  ./or 
every  arch,  which  is  removed  or  struck  as 
soon  as  the  mortar  is  set  firmly,  and  the 
weight  is  equally  distributed  over  the  arch. 
These  centres  are  generally  formed  of  wood 
by  the  aid  of  the  carpenter,  and  so  placed 
as  to  be  supported  upon  props,  which  are 
afterwards  knocked  away,  allowing  the 
centre  to  drop.  In  rough  arches  the  mason 
generally  fixes  a cross  piece  of  timber,  and 
then  builds  a temporary  stone  centre  with 
mortar  and  rubble,  which  is  removed  when 
the  work  is  completed. 

71.  The  Marble  Mason  is  now  little 
required  in  housework,  except  to  fix 
mantelpieces,  and  other  marble  work. 
Most  of  the  work  cut  and  polished  in  this 
country  is  now  done  by  machinery,  which 
competes  successfully  with  hand-labour  in 
this  department.  It  is  the  best  plan  in 
purchasing  mantelpieces,  to  agree  for  them 
to  be  delivered  and  fixed  together  with 
hearth-stone  and  lining  slips  when  required. 
In  this  way  the  whole  cost  is  known  at 
once,  and  then  there  is  no  necessity  for  esti- 
mating the  value  of  labour  in  this  depart- 
ment of  house-building.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  slate-slabs  and  all  descriptions  of 
slate,  marble,  and  stone  floors,  all  which 
should  be  contracted  for  laid,  at  per  foot 
superficial;  thus  doing  away  with  all 
necessity  for  looking  after  the  journeymen, 
and  only  requiring  a superintendent,  in 
order  to  see  that  the  stones  are  properly 
bedded  in  sand,  concrete,  or  cement.  Where 
such  a contract  is  entered  into,  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  preparation  of  the 
surface,  either  by  the  party  who  makes  the 
contract,  or  by  the  bricklayer  employed  in 
the  other  work.  It  should  never  consist 
of  mere  earth  filled  in,  but  of  burnt  clay  or 
broken  bricks. 
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£5 


Price  in  London  of  Machinery-Polished  Marble  Chimney-pieces. 


San  Juan, 

Description. 

Sicilian, 

Veined. 

Veined 

Amber. 

Dove,  or 
Black. 

Bardilla, 
lioug.  Roy, 

&c.,  &c. 

Inch. 

£ a. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ a. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

5 

Jambs,  mantel  and  shelf ... 

0 15 

0 

0 18 

0 

1 8 

6 

I 18 

0 

6 

Difto  ditto  

1 0 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 12 

0 

2 0 

0 

5 

Jambs,  mantel  and  shelf,  moulded  caps 

1 1 

0 

1 3 

0 

2 3 

C 

3 0 

0 

6 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

1 5 

0 

1 7 

0 

1 19 

0 

2 10 

0 

7 

Plain  jamb  boxed  chimney-piece 

1 9 

0 

1 14 

0 

2 8 

0 

2 19 

0 

8 

Ditto  ditto  

1 14 

0 

2 1 

0 

2 18 

0 

3 15 

0 

9 

Ditto  ditto  

2 4 

0 

2 11 

0 

3 12 

6 

4 13 

o 

10 

Ditto  ditto  

2 14 

0 

3 7 

0 

4 5 

0 

0 

8 

Jambs,  moulded  caps 

1 19 

0 

2 8 

0 

3 7 

0 

3 18 

0 

9 

Ditto  ditto  

2 8 

0 

2 13 

0 

3 15 

0 

4 6 

0 

10 

Ditto  ditto  

3 5 

0 

3 12 

0 

4 4 

0 

5 0 

0 

11 

Ditto  ditto  

3 12 

0 

4 2 

0 

5 5 

0 

6 6 

0 

9 

(Jambs,  moulded  caps,  plinths,  and\ 
\ sunk  frieze  / 

3 2 

0 

3 7 

0 

4 8 

0 

5 18 

0 

10 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

4 0 

0 

4 10 

0 

5 10 

0 

6 15 

0 

12 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

5 11 

0 

6 6 

0 

7 7 

0 

8 8 

o 

9 

I Jambs,  moulded  caps,  plinths,  andl 
I bed  moulding J 

3 5 

0 

3 18 

0 

4 18 

0 

6 6 

0 

10 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

4 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

6 6 

0 

7 7 

0 

12 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

6 0 

0 

6 15 

0 

8 8 

0 

9 9 

0 

8 

Jambs,  leaf  trusses,  and  moulded  plinths 

3 3 

0 

3 10 

0 

5 8 

0 

6 6 

0 

9 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

3 15 

0 

4 4 

0 

6 6 

0 

7 7 

0 

10 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

5 11 

0 

6 6 

0 

7 7 

0 

8 8 

0 

12 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

f Jambs,  with  full-length  moulded ) 

7 0 

0 

8 8 

0 

9 9 

0 

10  10 

0 

10 

< trusses,  moulded  and  sunk  frieze,  > 
( and  bed  moulding ) 

13  0 

0 

14  14 

0 

15  15 

0 

16  16 

0 

12 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

16  0 

0 

17  17 

0 

18  0 

0 

19  10 

0 

72.  The  Wages  and  Measuring  of 
Work  I have  already  alluded  to  as  seldom 
necessary  to  be  reckoned  separately.  When 
the  work  itself,  that  is,  the  stone  as  fixed, 
is  to  be  measured,  the  following  is  the  mode 
of  doing  it: — Rough  stone  or  marble  is 
measured  by  the  foot  cube ; but,  in  mea- 
suring for  workmanship,  the  superficies  or 
surface  for  plain  work  is  measured  before 
it  is  sunk.  In  measuring  ashlar,  one  bed 
and  one  upright  joint  are  taken,  and  con- 
sidered plain  work.  In  taking  the  plain 
sunk,  or  circular  work,  and  the  straight 
moulded  or  circular  moulded  work,  par- 
ticular care  is  required  to  distinguish  the 
different  kinds  of  work  in  the  progress  of 
preparing  the  stone.  In  measuring  strings, 
the  weathering  is  denominated  sunk  work ; 
and  the  grooving,  throatings.  Stone  sills  to 
windows  are  in  general  about  4J  inches 
thick  and  9 inches  broad,  and  are  weathered 
at  the  top  to  about  inch  on  the  inside ; 
so  that  the  part  taken  away  is  7J  inches 
broad  and  three-quarters  deep.  Sills  gene- 
rally project  from  the  wall  2£  inches,  the 
horizontal  part  left  on  the  inside  of  the  sill  is 
denominated  plain  work,  and  the  sloping 
part  sunk  woi'k.  Cornices  are  measured 
with  the  tape,  by  girthing  round  the 
moulded  parts,  that  is,  the  whole  of  the 
vertical  and  under  parts  called  moulded 


work.  Thus,  a cornice  projecting  one  foot 
and  measuring  or  girthing  two  feet  will 
have,  in  each  foot  running,  one  foot  of  sunk 
work  and  two  of  moulded  work,  which  are 
charged  separately.  The  vertical  joints  are 
added  to  the  sunk  work.  Cylindrical  work 
is  measured  with  the  tape,  and  is  charged 
the  same  as  twice  the  surface  of  plain  work. 
Paving-stones  and  chimney-pieces  are 
charged  at  per  foot  superficial,  as  also  are 
all  stones  under  two  inches  thick. 

73.  In  Measuring  the  contents  of  a house 
wall,  when  labour  only  is  to  be  charged,  it 
is  usual  to  take  the  dimensions  outside, 
round  the  whole,  which,  multiplied  by  the 
height,  will  give  the  number  of  superficial 
feet.  When  the  wall  diminishes  in  thick- 
ness, each  story  must  be  calculated  sepa- 
rately. Where  there  is  a plinth,  string 
course,  or  comice,  the  tape  is  carried  into 
eveiy  angle,  and  round  the  mouldings  of 
the  cornice,  &c.,  to  measure  the  height  or 
the  building.  With  respect  to  the  length, 
where  there  are  many  pilasters,  breaks,  or 
recesses,  the  girth  of  the  whole  is  taken  as 
the  length.  The  value  of  a rod  of  work- 
manship must  be  first  obtained  by  esti- 
mation, that  is,  by  finding  the  cost  of  each 
kind  of  work,  such  as  plinth,  strings, 
cornice,  &c.,  and  adding  to  them  the  plain 
| ashlar  work  and  the  value  of  the  materials, 
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the  amount  of  which,  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  rods  contained  in  the  whole,  gives 
the  mean  price  of  a single  rod.  When  the 
apertures  or  openings  in  a building  are 
small,  it  is  not  customary  to  make  deduc- 
tions either  for  the  materials  or  workman- 
ship, which  are  there  deficient,  as  the 
trouble  of  plumbing  and  returning  the 
quoins  is  considered  an  equivalent  to  the 
deficiency  of  materials  occasioned  by  such 
aperture.  But  the  most  expeditious  way  of 
ascertaining  the  value  of  stone  work  is  to 
find  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  walls, 
and  then  to  charge  at  so  much  per  foot.  In 
order  to  do  this  a calculation  must  be  made 
of  the  prime  cost  of  the  stone  and  mortar, 
the  extra  trouble  of  lifting  it,  and  working 
it.  All  these  elements  vary  so  much,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  a definite  price 
as  the  exact  value  of  any  given  stone  work. 

Sect.  3.— The  Bricklayer  and  Tiler. 

74.  The  Work  of  the  Bricklayer  is 
much  more  easily  measured  and  valued 
than  that  of  the  stone-mason,  because  he 
has  to  deal  with  bodies  ready  fashioned  to 
his  hand,  and  of  constantly  unvarying 
forms.  In  some  cases,  as  in  cut  and  gauged 
arches,  and  in  rubbed  and  gauged  fronts, 
the  work  is  considerably  increased;  but 
still  it  is  easily  known  beforehand,  and  the 
workman  can  therefore  calculate  what  it  is 
worth  per  foot,  per  yard,  or  per  rod. 

75  Foundations  must  be  made  to  rise 
in  a.  series  of  level  steps,  according  to  the 
general  line  of  the  ground.  This  insures  a 
firm  bed  for  the  courses,  and  prevents  them 
from  sliding ; and  if  it  is  not  adopted,  the 
moisture  will  induce  the  inclined  parts  to 
descend,  to  the  great  danger  of  fracturing  the 
walls.  When  bricks  are  laid  in  dry  weather, 
they  must  be  wetted  or  dipped  in  water  as 
they  are  laid,  to  cause  them  to  adhere  to 
the  mortar,  which  they  will  not  do  if  laid 
dry.  In  carrying  up  the  wall,  the  whole  of 
the  various  partitions  should  be  carried  up 
together,  because  as  all  walls  shrink  more 
or  less  immediately  after  building,  the  part 
which  is  first  carried  up  will  settle  before 
the  adjacent  part  is  brought  up  to  it,  and, 
consequently,  the  shrinking  of  the  latter 
will  cause  the  two  parts  to  separate ; there- 
fore no  part  of  a wall  should  be  carried 
higher  than,  the  level  of  one  scaffold  with- 
out its  adjacent  parts  being  equally  carried 
up.  In  laying  any  portion,  the  ends  are 
regularly  sloped  off  to  receive  the  bond  of 
the  next  piece  of  work,  and  this  is  done  by 
leaving  what  are  called  toothings. 

76.  The  order  in  which  bricks  are  laid 
consecutively  is  called  the.  bond , of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  English  and 
Flemish  bonds;  both  are  composed  of 
bricks  laid  lengthwise,  called  stretchers ; 


and  others  at  right  angles  to  these,  called 
headers.  A single  layer  of  bricks  is  called 
a course;  and  where  bricks  are  reduced  in 
length  or  width,  to  make  up  a space  not  so 
large  as  a regular-sized  brick,  they  are  called 
closers;  half  a brick  is  a bat. 

77.  English  Bond  (see  fig.  2,  a and  b)  is 
composed  of  courses  of  headers  and 
stretchers,  alternately,  with  the  occasional 
introduction  of  a closer  at  the  quoins  (as 
shown  at  c d).  This  is  the  strongest  kind 
of  brickwork,  though  not  the  most  orna- 
mental, and  is  generally  practised  where 
strength  is  of  importance.  In  all  brick- 
work it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  joints 
do  not  range  perpendicularly  one  over  the 
other,  but  that  each  shall  fall  over  and 
under  the  solid  part  of  a brick,  and  hence 
the  two  edges  are  held  together  by  the  two 
bodies,  as  it  were,  splicing  them.  This  is 
called  breaking  the  joint ; and  in  order  to 
effect  this,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut 
the  brick  still  narrower  than  the  half,  as 
seen  in  the  woodcut.  This  is  called  a gueen 
closer  (c).  But  this  may  also  be  done  in 
the  stretching  course,  by  cutting  off  one- 
quarter  of  the  length  of  the  brick ; the  brick 
so  reduced  is  called  a king  closer  (d).  In 
all  walls  of  this  bond,  let  their  thickness  be 
what  it  may,  it  is  necessary  only  to  bear  in 
mind  the  following  principles : — 1st.  Every 
course  is  made  up  entirely  of  headers  or 
stretchers,  with  the  occasional  introduction 
of  a closer  to  break  the  joint.  2ndly.  In 
every  case  where  a wall  is  more  than  half- 
brick thick,  the  parallel  stretchers  in  their 
course  must  break  joint  with  each  other, 
that  is,  that  the  joints  must  always  be 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  adjacent  brick, 
except  in  the  case  of  closers,  when  the 
break  is  2J  inches  from  the  joint.  Flemish 
Bond  (see  fig.  3)  is  never  used  in  this  country 
except  for  ornamental  fronts,  where  its 
regular  appearance  is  thought  by  some 
to  give  it  a great  superiority  over  English 
bond.  It  consists  of  alternate  headers  and 
stretchers  in  each  course,  with  the  occa- 
sional introduction  of  a closer  to  keep  up  this 
arrangement.  By  an  examination,  how- 
ever, of  the  ground-plan  (fig.  3,  d),  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  in  a wall  bonded  in 
this  manner,  the  joints  are  much  less 
broken  than  in  the  English  bond,  and  there- 
fore it  is  considerably  weaker;  but  for  all 
ordinary  building  purposes  in  house- work, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  either  is  sufficient,  if 
put  together  with  good  mortar,  and  care  is 
taken  that  the  headers  are  really  carried 
through  the  wall,  and  are  not  composed  of 
the  half-bricks  called  bats.  It  is  true,  that 
few  fronts  are  composed  of  the  same  kind 
of  bricks  throughout,  and  that  in  most 
cases  the  headers  are  only  occasionally 
carried  through,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  the  practice  weakens  the  wall  greatly, 
and  when  large  windows  are  used,  and  the 
piers  are  narrow,  the  plan  is  particularly 
unsafe.  I have  seen  many  fronts  with  only 
one  single  full  header  per  square  yard,  and 
with  the  inside  half  of  the  wall  composed  of 
courses  of  bricks  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
front,  and  therefore  only  occasionally  cor- 
responding in  joint  with  the  front.  In  such 
a case  the  headers  can  only  be  carried 
through  when  they  do  correspond,  as,  for 
instance,  every  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh 
course. 

78.  The  Mortar  should  be  laid  as  thinly 
as  possible,  and  with  the  ordinary  brick,  so 
that  four  courses  shall  not  rise  more  than 
Ilf  inches.  In  ornamental  brickwork  lime 
is  used  without  sand  (called  putty),  and  the 
joint  is  then  very  fine  indeed.  Sometimes, 
however,  ashes  are  added  instead  of  sand, 
making  a blue  mortar,  which  has  a very 
good  effect.  A first-rate  workman  in  laying 
his  bricks,  whether  using  mortar  or  putty, 
cuts  off  the  superfluous  material,  and  leaves  a 
clean  edge ; but  sometimes  this  is  neglected, 
and  then  the  joints  are  either  raked-out  and 
filled-in  flush  with  mortar,  and  coloured 
together  with  the  bricks  (which  is  a very 
sorry  and  unworkmanlike  expedient),  and 
called  flat-pointing , or  else  a mortar  nearly 
resembling  the  bricks  in  colour  is  used;  and 
upon  this  a fine  line  of  putty  is  fixed  with  a 
tool  and  cut  off  quite  straight,  the  work 
being  denominated  tuck-pointing.  In  all 
foundations  and  in  the  low  walls  of  houses, 
liquid  mortar  ought  to  be  poured  upon  the 
surface  of  each  course,  or,  at  all  events, 
every  third  or  fourth  course,  so  as  to  fill  all 
the  spaces  and  consolidate  the  wall.  This 
is  called  grouting , and  is  of  great  importance 
in  producing  sound  work.  It  is,  also,  a 
good  plan  to  introduce  a layer  of  slates  all 
round  the  house,  a little  above  the  natural 
level  of  the  ground,  which  prevents  the 
damp  rising  through  the  walls  by  capillary 
attraction.  Sheet  lead  answers  equally 
well,  but  it  is  far  more  expensive.  Which- 
ever material  is  used,  it  should  be  laid  in 
cement. 

79.  The  quantities  of  bricks  required,  and 
their  measurement,  are  calculated  through- 
out Great  Britain  by  the  rod,  which  contains 
306  cubic  feet.  All  walls,  however,  are 
supposed  to  be  a brick  and  a half  thick,  and  in 
the  rod  of  reduced  brickwork,  as  it  is  called, 
there  are  272  feet  superficial,  which  may  be 
included  in  a square  16J  feet  each  way. 
This  will  require,  in  ordinary  work,  4500 
bricks,  allowing  for  mortar  and  waste, 
varying  with  the  size  of  the  bricks  and 
joints.  A foot  requires  17  bricks,  and  a 
foot  of  facing,  when  the  headers  are  not  all 
carried  through,  as  in  Flemish  bond,  will 
require  only  eight  bricks.  Since  the  cessa- 


tion of  the  duty  on  bricks,  they  are  often 
made  of  a larger  size,  and  when  this  is  the 
case  a corresponding  allowance  must  be 
made.  The  same  may  be  said  of  gauged 
arches,  which  are  now'  made  of  larger  and 
longer  bricks  than  formerly,  and  which 
often  require  7 or  8 instead  of  10,  the 
old  number.  In  the  measurement  of  brick- 
work, flues  are  measured  as  if  solid.  Timbers 
inserted  in  the  wall  are  not  deducted.  Two 
inches  are  allowed  for  bedding-plates,  when 
no  brickwork  is  over  them.  All  cuttings 
are  measured  superficially.  Facings  of  all 
descriptions  are  charged  extra  by  the  super- 
ficial foot. 

80.  The  Tools  used  by  the  bricklayer  are : 
first,  a trowel  for  laying  the  mortar,  which 
he  also  uses  for  cutting  bricks;  secondly, 
a hammer  with  a sharp  edge,  for  cutting 
bricks  to  a face;  thirdly,  the  plumb-rule, 
level,  and  square,  which  are  used  for  keep- 
ing the  work  true;  fourthly,  the  jointing 
rule,  for  setting  out  the  joints  in  piers,  &c. ; 
fifthly,  the  hod  and  mortar  board,  for  carry- 
ing bricks  and  mortar,  and  used  only  by 
the  labourer,  who  always  assists  the  brick- 
layer ; sixthly,  the  line  and  pins,  for  keeping 
his  work  straight;  seventhly,  the  rammer, 
crow-bar,  and  pick-axe,  which  are  used  for 
various  heavy  jobs.  These  are  all  required 
for  ordinary  wall-work,  but  for  arches,  and 
for  rubbed  and  gauged  work,  as  well  as  for 
cut  cornices,  &c.,  the  following  tools  in 
addition  are  required:  arches  are  made  in 
rough  work  of  whole  bricks,  which  are  set 
with  a considerable  rise,  and  will  stand  any 
ordinary  weight ; when,  however,  a stronger 
and  better-looking  arch  is  required,  the 
bricks  are  cut  with  the  hammer  until  they 
are  thinner  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and 
they  are  then  rubbed  on  a stone  until  the 
surface  is  quite  true;  besides  this,  bricks 
are  often  rubbed  and  gauged  until  they  are 
all  exactly  of  the  same  size,  and  are  then 
used  for  ornamental  fronts,  called  rubbed 
and  gauged  work.  In  setting  all  arches,  an 
oblique  shoulder  is  cut  in  the  brick-work  on 
each  side,  called  the  skew-back.  The  brick- 
layer then  proceeds  to  set  out  his  arch  on  a 
board,  drawing  each  brick  separately  upon 
it ; he  then  selects  his  bricks,  and  with  his 
axe  he  cuts  them  nearly  to  the  required 
size,  after  making  a line  on  the  surface 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  After  the 
axe  has  effected  all  in  its  power,  the  stone 
is  ground  to  a true  face  on  the  rubbing-stone, 
which  is  a piece  of  hard  sandstone  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  or  rather  less.  Each 
separate  brick  assumes  a different  shape, 
and  sometimes  the  brickmaker  has  a mould 
for  each,  but  in  ordinary  work  the  pencil 
line  on  the  board  is  enough.  With  these 
tools  a good  workman  is  able  to  effect  any 
description  of  work,  however  complicated, 
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requiring  only  centring  according  to  the 
arch,  which  is  prepared  by  the  carpenter. 

81.  Steining  Wells  is  the  first  part  ot  the 
bricklayer’s  art,  though  generally  done  by 
the  professed  well-digger.  It  is  first  neces- 
sary to  make  a centre,  consisting  of  inch 
boarding,  with  circular  rings  nailed  on  the 
inside.  This  is  placed  in  the  first  excava- 
tion, and  loaded  with  bricks  arranged 
round  it,  when  the  weight  sinks  the  whole 
as  fast  as  the  well- digger  removes  the 
earth.  As  soon  as  the  centre  has  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  surface,  another 
centre  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  first,  and 
loaded  in  a similar  manner,  and  so  on  until 
the  required  depth  is  attained.  In  this 
mode  a quantity  of  timber  is  required,  and 
a cheaper  plan  is  often  substituted,  in 
which  a circular  ring  of  inch  timber  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  excavation,  and 
loaded  as  before,  until  it  sinks  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  more  feet,  when  another  ring 
is  added,  and  thus  the  whole  is  completed. 
When  the  ground  is  of  a clayey  nature,  the 
latter  method  is  quite  safe,  but  in  loose 
shifting  sand  or  gravel  the  bricks  are  apt  to 
bulge  inwards  without  the  support  of  the 
centring.  Cesspools  are  built  in  the  same 
way,  and  also  circular  tanks.  In  this  work, 
a rod  of  reduced  brick-work  will  require 
about  4760  bricks. 

82.  Drains  are  now  generally  made  by 
laying  drain-pipes,  which  are  more  imper- 
vious than  bricks,  and  nearly  as  low  in 
price.  They  are  generally  cemented  at  the 
joints,  and  are  laid  either  in  concrete,  burnt 
clay,  or  plain  soil  well  rammed.  Some- 
times, however,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
old  bricks  from  chimneys,  which  are  use- 
less except  for  such  purposes,  and  then 
they  may  be  used  for  drains,  though  they 
certainly  are  not  equal  to  glazed  drain- 
pipes. The  best  form  is  that  of  an  inverted 
arch  covered  over  with  flat  stones  or  tiles, 
by  which  arrangement  they  may  easily  be 
opened  and  cleaned  out  when  any  stoppage 
occurs.  A fall  of  from  a quarter  to  half  an 
inch  per  toot  is  desirable,  but  even  less 
than  this  will  suffice.  All  drains  should  be 
trapped,  especially  those  which  open  into 
the  sides  of  brooks  to  which  the  wind  has 
free  access,  for  where  a current  of  air  sets 
with  great  force  into  a drain,  it  will  blow 
its  gaseous  contents  into  all  the  depart- 
ments near  the  mouths  of  its  various  fillets. 
A great  number  of  stench-traps  are  there- 
fore in  use,  all  of  which  depend  upon  the 
greater  relative  weight  of  water  over  gase- 
ous matters.  Sometimes  a depression  or 
elbow  simply  is  made  in  the  drain  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  always  full  of  water, 
and  this  answers  every  purpose.  In  other 
modes,  a small  square  chamber  is  built  in 
the  drain,  and  a stone  is  projected,  into  it 


from  above;  whilst  in  a third  trap,  which 
is  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  drain,  there 
is  an  inverted  bell  with  a pipe  projecting 
into  it  from  the  drain,  and  covered  with 
another  and  smaller  bell,  whose  lip  projects 
lower  down  than  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  so 
that  all  the  water  has  to  descend  under  the 
one  edge  before  it  rises  over  the  other,  and 
thus  the  mouth  of  the  drain  is  always  her- 
metically sealed,  unless  the  gas  is  driven 
through  with  a force  greater  than  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Jennings 
has  introduced  a bell-trap,  which  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  old  one,  and  is  certainly 
not  so  liable  to  get  foul,  as  there  is  no  place 
where  a lodgment  can  occur  (see  figs.  4,  5,  6, 
and  6,*  which  are  examples  of  these  stench- 
traps).  Air- drains  are  also  used  in  houses 
for  two  purposes,  one  of  which  is  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  walls  dry,  the  other 
of  supplying  air  to  the  timbers,  and  to  the 
fire-places  in  some  houses.  In  all  cases,  it  is 
well  to  lajr  a two-inch  pipe  round  the  outer 
walls  on  the  top  of  the  footing,  and  cover 
this  in  with  broken  bricks  or  rubble  of  some 
kind,  over  which  the  earth  should  be 
well  rammed  (see  fig.  5*).  These  draining- 
pipes  should  have  a regular  fall,  however 
slight,  and  should  lead  into  a ‘larger  drain 
which  has  a good  outlet. 

83.  Bricknogging  consists  in  laying  bricks 
in  the  interval  of  timber  frame-work,  and  is 
generally  only  half-brick  thick. 

84.  Ornamental  Work,  including  Cor- 
nices, is  now  commonly  made  of  bricks,  of 
which  good  examples  are  shown  in  the 
frontispiece,  Bricks  are  moulded  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  or  are  cut  with  the  hammer, 
and  finished  off  by  the  rubbing-stone. 

85.  Tiling  is  a branch  of  bricklaying,  and 
all  bricklayers  are  capable  also  of  doing  this 
kind  of  work.  It  consists  in  laying  the 
tiles  on  the  roof  in  mortar,  taking  care  to 
break  the  joint,  on  laths  nailed  at  certain 
distances  or  gauges  apart.  Plane  tiles  are 
laid  at  five,  six,  or  seven-inch  gauges,  and 
pantiles  at  a ten-inch  gauge. 

86.  The  Tools  used  in  tiling  are  the  ham- 
mer, the  trowel , the  bosse  (a  kind  of  hook  for 
hanging  the  tiles,  &c.,  on  to  the  lath  or 
ladder),  and  the  striker  for  striking  the 
joints. 

87.  The  Quantity  of  bricks  per  day  which 
a journeyman  and  his  labourer  will  be  able 
to  lay,  depends  greatly  upon  the  height  of 
the  wall,  its  freedom  from  quoins,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  bricks.  Under  favourable 
circumstances,  a good  man  can  lay  more 
than  1000  per  day  in  a straight  14-inch  wall, 
the  joints  being  struck  only  on  one  side. 
The  average,  however,  of  ordinary  house- 
work is  about  700  per  day,  taking  all  kind 3 
of  work  into  the  account.  This  will  allow 
for  all  openings,  chimneys,  rough  arches,  &c. 
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but  not  for  any  ornamental  work,  sueli 
as  gauged  arches,  cornices,  string  cornices, 
and  the  like.  This  average  is  too  low  for 
©ottage-work,  where  there  is  less  scaffold- 
ing than  in  those  houses  where  the  rooms 
are  12  or  14  feet  high.  A labourer  will  barely 
serve  one  man  at  the  top  of  a house,  but  will 
easily  serve  two  on  the  ground,  unless  he 
has  to  bring  the  bricks  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary distance.  A rod  of  brickwork  requires 


about  one  cubic  yard  of  stone-lime  and  four 
of  sand;  or  when  chalk-lime  is  used,  one 
and  a half  and  three  and  a half  yards  of 
sand.  Thirty-six  bushels  of  cement  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  sand  will  also  suffice. 
Thus,  taking  these  grounds  of  calculation, 
a rod  of  brickwork  will  cost  as  follows,  sup- 
posing the  prices  to  be  as  stated,  subject  to 
corrections  for  variations  of  price,  and  with- 
out any  allowance  for  master’s  profit. 


Net  Cost  of  a Rod  of  Brickwork  Reduced. 


4500  place  bricks,  at  16s. 
1 yard  of  stone  lime  ... 
3£  yards  of  sand ...  ... 

Labourer  

Bricklayer ... 

Hire  of  scaffold 


£ s.  d. 


..  0 11  0 
..  0 12  3 
0 13  G 
,.170 
..013 


4500  stock  bricks,  at  27s.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  * 

Lime,  sand,  and  labour  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

If  stock  bricks,  faced  with  white  Suffolks,  at  76s 

Lime,  sand,  putty,  and  extra  labour  ...  

If  place  bricks,  faced  with  red  kiln  stocks,  at  50s 

Lime,  sand,  putty,  and  extra  labour  ...  ...  ..  .♦ 


Net  cost 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  it 
8 12  0 


3 5 

0 

6 17 

0 

6 1 

6 

3 5 

0 

9 6 

a 

9 15 

0 

3 16 

0 

13  11 

0 

6 3 

0 

3 16 

0 

919 

0 

All  these  sums  will  vary  considerably, 
and  in  all  cases,  before  an  exact  estimate 
can  be  made,  the  price  of  every  article  must 
be  obtained,  and  then  the  proper  cost  of  a 
rod  may  be  arrived  at,  especially  if  the 
journeymen  are  paid  by  the  thousand, 
which  is  a very  good  way  of  checking 
their  work.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to 
count  all  bricks  delivered,  either  by  self 
or  deputy,  and  then  as  they  are  worked 
up  the  men  are  paid;  but  this  is  only 
easy  when  the  labour  is  paid  to  a head 
bricklayer,  who  finds  his  subordinates, 
for  where  it  is  divided  it  is  impossible 
to  settle  the  payment  in  this  way,  and  not 
very  easy  by  the  rod.  If,  therefore,  a man 
cannot  be  found  to  undertake  the  labour 
at  per  thousand  or  per  rod,  the  only  plan 
is  to  pay  the  men  by  the  day,  and  then 
to  discharge  them  if  they  do  not  lay  the 
proper  number  already  specified.  Two  men 
should  always  work  at  the  same  wall,  one 
at  each  end,  as  they  materially  help  one 
another,  and  bring  the  work  up  with  less 
labour  to  themselves  than  if  they  had 
each  to  travel  over  a long  scaffold-stage. 
Much  depends  upon  this  kind  of  manage- 
ment, for  if  a bricklayer  has  to  lay  his 
bricks  far  from  his  board  of  mortar  he 
will  lose  half  his  time  in  reaching  to  it. 
In  tiling,  a man  can  lay  about  one  square 
and  a half  per  day,  on  the  average.  The, 


account,  therefore,  will  stand  as  unaef, 
supposing  600  tiles  to  be  used  for  the 
square 

Cost  of  Tiling.  Per  square. 

£ s.  d. 

600  plane  tiles,  at  35s.  per  1,000  ...  1 1 0 

One  bundle  of  laths,  nails,  and 
mortar  (3  hods)  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 3 6 

Labour  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...0  6 0 


£1  10  6 
£ 8.  d. 

164  pantiles  (at  11-inch  gauge)  ...  0 9 7 

One  bundle  of  laths,  nails,  and 

mortar ...  .. 0 3 6 

Labour  ...  ...  ...  0 4 0 

Net  cost  of  a square  ..  £0  17  i 


Sect.  4.— The  Slater. 

88.  The  Slater’s  Art  consists  in  pre- 
paring and  putting  on  the  slates  to  the 
naked  roof,  left  ready  for  him  by  the 
carpenter. 

89.  The  tools  employed  by  him  consist  of 
those  used  for  preparing  the  slates,  viz., 
the  scantle  and  the  saixe ; and  those  for 
laying  them,  viz.,  the  hammer , the  ripper, 
the  trowel , and  a board  for  the  mortar. 
Besides  these,  for  preparing  slates  for 
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balconies  and  skirtings,  he  requires  the 
shaving  tool , together  with  some  chisels, 
gouges,  files,  and  rasps.  The  scantle  is  merely 
a piece  of  lath  with  a nail  in  the  end,  by 
which  the  width  and  length  of  the  slates 
are  gauged,  the  nail  making  a mark  where 
the  slate  is  too  wide  or  too  long.  After 
passing  this  ordeal,  the  saixe  is  used  for 
taking  off  the  superfluous  edge.  It  is  made 
of  tempered  iron,  somewhat  like  a bill-hook 
in  shape,  being,  in  fact,  a large  knife, 
sixteen  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide, 
bent  at  one  end,  with  a wooden  handle 
at  the  other.  On  the  back  there  is  a 
projecting  tooth  of  iron,  which  is  used 
to  make  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  slate 
to  receive  the  nail  which  fixes  it  to  the 
batten.  The  ripper  is  only  employed  in 
repairing  old  slating;  it  is  about  the 
same  length  as  the  saixe,  with  a thinner 
and  narrower  blade,  and  terminating  in 
a round  knob  on  each  side.  It  has 
also  two  small  notches  in  the  two  angles ; 
the  handle  is  raised  above  the  blade 
by  a shoulder,  enabling  the  workman  to 
get  a good  hold.  When  used,  it  is  thrust 
up  under  the  slates,  so  that  the  round  head 
catches  the  nail  in  the  little  notch,  and 
thus  enables  the  workman  to  draw  it 
out,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  slate 
is  released,  and  may  be  drawn  out,  and 
another  substituted  in  its  place.  The 
hammer  only  slightly  varies  from  the 
ordinary  tool;  it  has  one  flat  or  hatchet 
end,  and  another  round  one  for  driving 
the  nails;  the  former  is  also  furnished 
with  a claw,  for  drawing  the  nails  when 
improperly  driven. 

90.  Slating  is  effected  as  follows In  the 
first  place,  the  slater,  in  good  work,  has  a 
floor  of  evenly-laid  boards  prepared  for  him. 
If  this  is  not  done,  he  himself  nails  a series 
of  battens,  which  are  deal  strips  about  2f 
inches  by  three-quarters  or  sometimes  3 
inches  by  1.  These  for  duchesses  are  laid 
about  II  inches  apart,  so  as  to  receive  the 
nails  in  regular  order;  but  for  countesses 
they  must  be  nailed  two  inches  closer. 
Besides  the  boards  and  battens,  slips  of 
wood,  called  tilting  fillets , are  used,  which 
are  10£  inches  wide,  and  three-quarters 
thick  at  the  upper  edge,  from  which  they 
are  reduced  to  nothing  at  the  lower  edge. 
These  are  nailed  down  all  round  the  eaves, 
and  also  at  the  hips  and  ridges,  so  as  to 
fonn  a steady  bearing  for  the  slates.  He 
next  strains  a fine  along  the  edge  or  eaves, 
and  to  this  he  lays  his  front  tier  of  slates, 
nailing  them  to  the  battens  as  he  goes  on. 
After  tills  he  inserts  under  each  joint  a slate 
not  quite  so  long  as  the  full  size,  using 
broken  slates  of  about  three-quarter  lengths 
for  the  purpose.  These  are  retained  in 
position  without  nails  by  the  mere  weight 


of  those  above  them.  After  this  another 
line  is  stretched  one  inch,  or  sometimes 
only  half  an  inch,  below  the  centre  of  the 
slate,  and  to  this  the  next  row  of  slates  is 
ranged,  nailing  them  as  before,  and  taking 
care  that  their  perpendicular  joints  are  over 
the  middle  of  the  slates  beneath  them.  In 
this  way  the  whole  roof  is  cov  ered,  and  so, 
that  in  no  part  is  there  a space  or  crevice 
for  the  rain  to  get  in.  Without  at  least  an 
inch  lap,  driving  rain  will  make  its  way 
through  slates,  even  with  all  the  care  in  the 
world  in  plastering  the  joints  underneath. 
Patent  slates  are  laid  from  rafter  to  rafter, 
and  are  merely  butted  against  each  other 
without  lapping  at  any  of  the  perpendicular 
joints,  but  only  on  the  transverse  ones, 
which  lap  about  2 inches.  The  perpen- 
dicular joints  are  then  covered  with  fillets 
of  slate  about  3 inches  wide,  set  in  putty, 
and  screwed  down  to  the  rafters.  The  hips 
are  generally  covered  with  lead,  which 
overlaps  the  slates;  but  sometimes  in 
octagon  ends  they  are  covered  with  fillets 
of  slates,  set  in  putty,  as  described  for  the 
patent  slate.  Sometimes  slates  are  laid  in  a 
lozenge  form,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  a 
plan  as  the  ordinary  way. 

91.  Sjlatek’s  Work  is  measured  and  re- 
duced into  squares  containing  100  feet  super- 
ficial. If  in  measuring  the  slating  on  a roof, 
it  is  hipped  on  all  sides,  with  a flat  on  the 
top,  and  the  building  is  of  a rectangular 
shape,  add  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
eaves,  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  two 
adjoining  sides  at  the  flat  together ; multi- 
ply the  sum  by  the  breadth  of  the  slope,  and 
the  product  will  give  the  area  of  the  space 
that  is  covered.  To  this  add  six  inches 
round  for  the  eaves,  and  four  inches  for  the  v 
hips,  and  the  result  will  be  the  proper 
chargeable  area.  All  slate  balconies  are 
charged  by  the  foot  superficial. 

The  net  cost  of  Slating  per  square  is  as 
follows 

£ s.  d. 

100  Ducheses,  at  <£11 10s.  per  1200...  0 19  3 

Battens,  100  feet 0 4 0 

Copper  and  iron  nails...  0 10 

Labour  and  mortar  0 6 0 

£1  10  3 

The  labour  will  vary  much,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  roof  and  the  number  of  hips, 
&c. ; but  the  above  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  in  and  near  London. 

Sect.  5.— The  Sawyer. 

92.  These  gentry  are  the  most  unmanage- 
able of  all,  and  few  are  able  to  cope  with 
their  subtleties.  It  appears  very  easy  to 
calculate  their  work,  but  they  always  meet 
an  objection  to  a charge  writh  some  allow- 
ance or  custom,  and  thus-  escape  under  the 
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privileges  of  their  trade.  In  large  towns  a 
great  reduction  in  price  is  now  made  by  the 
use  of  steam  power,  which  rips  up  a lot  of 
timber  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 


Price  of  Sawing  in  London. 
Per  dozen  cuts. 


Lengths. 

Batts. 

Deals. 

Planks. 

Feet. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

6 

1 6 

1 

6 

2 0 

8 

1 9 

2 

0 

2 6 

10 

2 0 

2 

4 

3 0 

12 

2 3 

2 

10 

3 6 

14 

2 6 

3 

4 

4 3 

16 

2 10 

3 

10 

5 0 

18 

3 2 

4 

4 

5 9 

2« 

3 6 

4 

10 

6 6 

! 21 

3 10 

5 

1 

7 0 

22 

4 2 

5 

4 

7 2 

23 

4 6 

5 

7 

7 5 

24 

4 10 

5 

10 

7 10 

25 

5 2 

6 

5 

8 2 

26 

5 6 

6 

9 

8 6 

27 

5 10 

7 

1 

9 0 

28 

6 3 

7 

6 

9 6 

Broad  Pine  Planks,  above  11-inch,  3s.  6d. 
per  100  feet  super. 

Venetian  blind  stuff,  3s.  6d.  per  100  ft.  sup. 
Die  square,  is.  6d.  per  100  feet  run. 

Arising  and  feather-edging,  one-fourth 
more. 

Quebec  staves,  2s.  per  dozen  cuts.  # 

Timber  sawing,  7s.  6d.  per  load  of  four  cuts. 

Sect.  6.— The  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

93.  Carpentry  is  the  rough  work  of 
building, j^a^Ras  naked  floors  and  roofs, 
and  tfljlp  formation  of  partitions  and  of 
centres  for  arches.  Joinery,  on  the  other 
hand,  comprises  the  construction  of  all  the 
wooden  parts  of  houses,  &c.,  which  are 
presented  to  the  eye,  and  therefore  require 
a higher  degree  of  finish.  For  these  several 
purposes  the  former  artizan  requires  to 
know  more  of  the  principles  of  building 
than  the  latter,  but  need  not  be  so 
finished  an  operative,  whilst  the  joiner 
must  be  exceedingly  neat  and  exact  in  his 
work,  and  yet  need  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  principles  of  building.  Their  work 
is  also  valued  differently,  the  carpenter 
being  paid  at  a fixed  sum  per  cubical  foot, 
or  sometimes,  as  in  roofs  and  naked  floors, 
by  the  square,  whilst  the  joiner  is  always 
paid  by  the  superficial  foot,  measured  in 
and  out  of  ail  mouldings,  &c.,  each  w ay. 

Sun- sect.  A.— Carpentry. 

94.  TnE  Tools  of  the  carpenter  are  very 
simple,  as  compared  witli  those  of  the 
joiner,  and  comprise  chiefly Saws  of 
various  kinds,  hammers,  various  boring 


tools,  hatchets,  mallets,  chisels,  crowbars, 
squares,  <fcc. 

95.  Carpenter’s  Work,  for  our  present 
purpose,  may  be  divided  into : — 1st,  cent- 
ring ; 2nd,  naked  floors ; 3rd,  bond  timber 
and  lintels ; 4th,  partitions ; 5th,  roofs ; 6th, 
stair-carriages. 

96.  Centring  is  required  to  be  done  by 
the  carpenter,  for  the  use  of  the  mason  or 
bricklayer ; and  it  is  always  executed  in 
rough  boards  of  elm  or  fir,  which  may  be 
old  or  new,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  which  are  supported,  when  large 
arches  are  to  be  constructed,  by  rough 
quartering  of  any  of  the  ordinary  woods 
that  are  most  easily  to  be  procured. 
Sometimes  these  require  even  a trussed 
principal,  as  in  framing  the  centres  for 
underground  arches.  When  a groin  is  to 
be  centred,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two 
vaults  intersecting  each  other,  one  of  them 
is  always  boarded  over,  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  a plain  vault,  and  without 
regarding  the  other,  which  is  afterwards 
ribbed,  and  then  boarded,  so  as  to  make 
out  the  proper  surface.  There  are  several 
modes  of  striking  out  these  centres,  accord- 
ing as  the  arch  is  to  be  semicircular  or 
elliptical.  For  a circular  arch  all  that  is 
needed  is  a plane  surface,  a line,  and  a 
pencil.  One  end  of  the  line  is  pinned  to 
the  centre  of  this  plane  surface,  and  then 
the  pencil  being  held  in  the  fingers  with 
the  line,  at  the  length  of  the  radium  of  the 
circle,  a semicircle  is  easily  drawn  and 
worked  to.  An  elliptical  arch  is  constructed 
in  either  of  the  following  ways:— In  the 
first  method  (see  fig.  9)  a parallelogram  is 
set  out  of  the  height  and  width  of  the 
intended  arch ; then  dividing  the  top  and 
sides  into  a given  number  of  sections,  lines 
are  drawn  from  one  to  the  other,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram  alluded  to,  and  within  these 
boundaries  an  imperfect  ellipsis  will  be 
traced,  whose  angles  are  easily  rounded  off: 
by  the  carpenter.  In  the  second  method 
(see  fig.  7)  two  pins  or  nails  are  fixed  at 
F and  G;  a string  is  then  strained  round 
them,  and  the  ends  tied  at  C.  Next,  if  a 
pencil  is  held  close  within  the  knot,  and 
is  moved  round  the  two  pins,  it  will  while 
passing  over  the  board  describe  an  ellipsis, 
A,  C,  D,  B.  In  the  third  mode  recourse  is 
had  to  the  use  of  an  instrument  called  a 
trammel  (see  fig.  8).  This  consists  of  two 
rulers  fixed  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
with  a groove  in  each,  in  which  a rod 
works,  having  two  moveable  nuts  (B,  G). 
At  the  end  of  the  rod  (A)  a pencil  is  fixed, 
which  marks  the  ellipsis  by  being  pushed 
round  the  board  on  which  the  two  rulers 
are  fixed.  To  describe  a pointed  or  gothic 
arch  the  following  rule  is  available  (see 
fig.  10):— Draw  a straight  line  (A  B), 
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on  which  draw  a perpendicular  (C  D) ; 
make  this  equal  to  the  height,  and  A C, 
C B each  equal  to  half  the  span.  Then  draw 
perpendiculars  at  A and  B two-thirds  of 
the  height  of  C D (more  or  less,  as  the  case 
requires),  and  connect  their  extremities 
with  the  point  D.  Lastly,  divide  the  sides 
A E,  E D,  D F,  F B into  equal  parts,  and 
connect  as  in  fig.  9. 

97.  Naked  Floors  are  of  three  kinds:— 
single,  double,  and  double-framed.  Single 
floors  (see  fig.  11)  are  composed  of  a series 
of  joists  or  strong  timbers  (A),  which 
extend  from  wall  to  wall,  and  support  the 
flooring-boards  (B),  which  are  laid  across 
them,  as  well  as  the  laths  beneath.  The 
proper  scantling  for  these  joists  depends 
upon  their  length,  and  the  following  table 
is  proportioned  to  this  varying  element 


Length. 

Width. 

Depth. 

(5  fee  t 

2 inches  ... 

...  6 inches. 

8 „ 

21  „ 

...  7 „ 

10  „ 

2i  „ ... 

...  7 „ 

12  „ 

2\  „ ... 

...  8 „ 

14  „ 

2\  „ ... 

...  9 „ 

U „ 

2*  „ ... 

...  11  „ 

20  „ 

3 „ 

...  12  „ 

At  the 

part  where  the  chimney  occurs 

it  is  necessary  to  arrange  the  joists,  so 
that  they  shall  not  run  into  that  part  of 
the  wall.  To  avoid  this,  two  or  three 
joists  are  cut  shorter  than  the  rest,-,  anu, 
instead  of  running  into  the  wall,  they  are 
framed  into  a cross  piece  of  timber  parallel 
with  the  wall,  and  called  a trimmer , which, 
again,  is  framed  into  the  nearest  joists. 
It  is  generally  necessary  to  make  these 
two  half  an  inch  thicker  than  the  rest, 
but  this  is  not  always  attended  to.  The 
whole  is  called  trimming.  Wherever  the 
joists  are  more  than  7 or  8 feet  in  length 
they  should  be  rendered  stiff  by  struts  of 
some  kind  or  other.  Iron  rods  are  now 
very  generally  used  for  the  purpose,  which 
pass  through  each  of  the  joists.  When, 
these  are  not  used,  herring-bone  strutts  are 
introduced,  which  are  pieces  of  inch-stuff, 
old  or  new,  strained  obliquely  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  crossing  one  another.  The 
joists  are  all  laid  upon  a wall-plate,  which 
is  bedded  in  mortar,  and  laid  on  the  wall 
on  a perfect  level,  and  each  joist  being 
notched  into  it. 

98.  A Double  Floor  is  composed  of 
three  tiers  of  timbers,  namely,  the  binding 
joists,  A A;  bridging  joists,.  B B;  and 
ceiling  joists,  C C C (see  fig.  12).  The 
first  of  these  are  the  chief  supports  of  the 
floor,  the  second  being  merely  subsidiary  to 
them,  and  either  lying  on  them  or  notched 
into  them.  When  a double  floor  is  required 
for  a floor  of  more  than  18  or  20  feet  span, 
it  requires  the  introduction  of  a thud  set 


of  timbers,  called  girders  (see  fig.  13  A). 
Neither  of  these,  however,  are  much  used 
in  ordinary  house-building;  but  sometimes 
girders  must  be  inserted  over  openings,  as 
folding-doors,  &c.,  and  then  they  generally 
require  to  be  trussed,  that  is,  to  be  con- 
verted into  arches,  by  the  introduction  of 
ties.  Fig.  1G  shows  a trussed  girder.  It 
is  first  cut  into  halves  longitudinally;  one 
or  two  trussed  posts.  A A,  and  two  abutment 
pieces  of  wrought  iron  are  then  inserted, 
and  connected  together  by  two  struts , 
which  may  be  either  of  iron  or  of  oak. 

99.  Two  other  Kinds  of  Floors  may 
be  enumerated  as  sometimes  desirable, 
when  old  timber  of  short  lengths  is  to  be 
worked  up.  By  these  modes  a floor  may 
be  made  of  timbers,  none  of  which  are 
long  enough  to  reach  from  wall  to  wall 
(see  figs.  14  and  15).  In  the  plan  shown  in 
fig.  15,.  it  is  necessary  to  insert  very  strong 
wall-plates,  so  as  to  prevent  the  outer  joists 
from  giving  way,  and  to  strap  their  angles 
strongly  together  with  iron.  In  all  cases 
of  floor-laying,  the  carpenter  should  be 
careful  to  level  to  the  upper  surfaces  of  his 
joists,  which  he  does  by  notching  their 
lower  ends  slightly  into  the  wall-plates, 
and  taking  out  for  this  purpose  more  or  less 
as  required.  These  wall-plates  should,  in 
general,  be  of  the  substance  of  a brick, 
so  as  to  occupy  the  space  of  a row  of 
them. 

100.  Through  all  floors,  without  some 
precaution,  the  sounds  made  in  the  room 
are  easily  heard  above  and  below,  and  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience  sound  boards 
are  introduced,  upon  which  mortar  and 
chopped  hay  are  spread  about  an  inch  and 
a half  thick,  called  pugging.  These  sound 
boards  may  be  of  any  rough  stuff,  and  are 
laid  upon  the  ceiling  joists  in  double  floors, 
and  upon  ledges  composed  of  strips  nailed 
against  each  joist  in  single  floors.  The 
latter  is  not  a very  workmanlike  mode  of 
forming  sounding  boards,  but  it  answers 
very  well  for  ordinary  purposes ; and  so 
long  as  the  spike-nails  are  kept  out  of  .the 
damp,  they  will  hold  the  strips  firmly  in 
their  places  (see  fig.  38,  in  which,  however, 
slates  are  used  instead  of' boards). 

101.  Bond  Timjber  is  introduced  in  build- 
ing walls,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  them 
together,  in  a longitudinal  direction.  It 
was  formerly  the  practice  to  use  these  aids 
very  extensively,  but  as  it  is  found  that 
either  by  damp  or  by  fire  they  are  much 
more  rapidly  destroyed  than  bricks,  their 
place  is  now  occupied  by  hoop-iron,  which 
is  not  so  liable  to  destruction  by  these 
elements.  Many  old  walls  may  be  seen 
which  are  quite  sound,  except  in  parts 
where  bond  timber  lias  been  used,  and 
would  continue  so  for  many  a year  longer; 
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but  wherever  this  material  has  been  used, 
its  place  is  occupied  by  only  a shred  of 
worm-eaten  wood,  ready  to  rise  into  dust 
on  the  slightest  agitation.  Bond  timber, 
when  used  at  the  angles  of  walls,  should 
always  be  notched  in  such  a way  as  to  act 
as  a tie  both  ways,  when  the  weight 
comes  on.  This  is  effected  by  cutting  the 
notch  deeper  at  the  shoulder  than  at  the 
extremity  in  each  piece.  Lentils  are  pieces 
of  timber  which  are  laid  over  and  across 
doors  and  other  openings,  and  they  have 
usually  a rough  arch  turned  over  them. 
They  should  never  extend  into  the  outside 
face  of  brick  or  stone  work,  but  should  abut 
against  an  arch  made  of  one  or  other  of 
these  materials. 

102.  Framed  Partitions,  in  house  work, 
are  almost  always  made  of  timber  4 inches 
by  3 inches,  which  is  commonly  called 
quartering.  They  are  introduced  where 
there  is  no  wall  under,  and  are  generally 
lathed  and  plastered,  and  the  intervals 
either  filled  up  with  sawdust,  poured  in 
from  the  top,  or  with  bricks  called  brick- 
nogging.  In  either  case,  the  weight  is 
considerable ; the  timber  alone  of  a square 
of  quartering  being  several  hundredweights, 
and  when  bricks  are  introduced  it  is  of  course 
greatly  increased.  To  obviate  the  sagging, 
or  bending,  which  would  otherwise  occur, 
these  partitions  are  either  trussed  or,  when 
they  occur  in  the  highest  story,  they  are 
often  suspended  from  a principal,  which, 
being  trussed,  bears  the  weight  with  ease. 
The  annexed  forrps  of  partitions  are  the 
most  common,  and  provide  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a door,  either  in  the  middle  or 
in  the  side.  (See  figs.  17  and  18,  in  which 
a a is  the  sill ; b b,  the  head ; c c c,  the 
posts ; dddd,  the  braces ; eeee,  the  studs, 
which  are  generally  fixed  18  inches  from 
centre  to  centre,  so  as  to  take  a three-feet 
lath). 

103.  Roofs  are  the  most  complicated 
parts  of  carpentry,  and  often  exercise  all 
the  ingenuity  of  even  a skilful  workman. 
They  are  made  in  a great  variety  of  forms, 
to  suit  all  the  varying  areas  which  are  to 
be  covered,  and  they  are  composed  of  the 
following  pieces  of  timber,  or  several  of 
them  combined  together 

1st.  Wall  Plates  (1 1,  fig.  19)  are  pieces 
of  timber,  generally  four  inches  by  three 
inches,  laid  on  the  wall  to  distribute  the 
force  of  the  roof,  and  to  bind  the  walls 
together.  They  are  sometimes  called  rais- 
ing plates. 

2ndly.  The  Tie-beam  (2  2),  a horizontal 
piece  of  timber  connecting  two  opposite 
principal  rafters.  Its  object  and  use  is 
twofold;  viz.,  to  prevent  the  walls  being 
thrust  out,  and  also  to  support  the  ceiling- 
joists.  When  placed  some  distance  above 


the  bottom  of  the  rafters,  it  is  called  a 
collar  beam. 

3rdly.  The  Principals  (3  3),  or  principal 
rafters,  two  strong  pieces  of  timber  in  the 
sides  of  the  truss,  supporting,  by  means  of 
the  next  following  piece,  the  whole  frame- 
work of  common  rafters  upon  which  the 
covering  rests.  These  principals  are  trussed 
in  various  ways. 

4thly.  The  Purlines  (4  4),  longitudinal 
pieces  lying  upon  the  principals,  and  notched 
into  them. 

5thly.  The  Common  Rafters  (5  5),  ranged 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and 
extending  from  the  ridge  of  the  roof  to  the 
pole-plates. 

6thly.  The  Pole-plates  (6  6)  rest  on 
the  ends  of  the  tie-beams. 

7thly.  The  King-post  (7  7),  an  upright 
piece  of  timber,  framed  into  the  principals 
at  the  upper  end,  and  into  the  tie-beam 
below.  The  obj  ect  of  this  piece  is  to  support 
the  tie-beam,  which  it  does  by  means  of  the 
screw-bolt,  which  is  indicated  by  dotted 
lines  at  2. 

8thly.  A Strut  (8  8)  is  inserted  on  each 
side  between  the  bottom  of  the  king-post  and 
the  middle  of  the  principal,  just  under  the 
purline,  whose  weight  they  are  intended  to 
support.  The  whole  piece  of  frame-work, 
consisting  of  the  principals,  tie-beam,  key- 
post,  and  struts  united  together,  is  called  a 
truss. 

104.  Besides  those  parts  which  are  common 
to  every  roof,  there  are  also  others  which 
are  only  occasionally  introduced,  and  in 
roofs  of  large  span  more  especially.  There- 
fore, instead  of  the  king-post,  queen-posts 
are  sometimes  used  (see  a a,  fig.  20), 
which  are  raised  direct  to  the  middle  of  the 
principals  from  the  tie-beam,  and  their 
upper  ends  are  connected  together,  and  at 
the  same  time  kept  apart,  by  a straining- 
beam,  while  below  they  are  furnished  wiith 
a straining-sill  for  the  same  purpose. 

105.  The  Various  Forms  of  Roofs  are 
1st,  the  lean-to,  or  shed-roof;  2nd,  the 
truncated  roof ; 3rd,  the  hipped-roof;  4th, 
the  M roof;  5th,  the  dome;  and  6th,  the 
curb  roof.  The  lean-to  is  the  most  simple 
form,  and  merely  requires  a wall-plate; 
or,  in  addition,  if  the  rafters  are  more  than 
eight  or  nine  feet  long,  a purline  and 
a ridge-board;  to  these  the  rafters  are 
nailed  in  the  usual  way.  Truncated  roofs 
are  made  with  queen-posts,  and  must 
have  a lead  flat  at  the  top.  Hipped-roofs 
require  a principal  at  each  hip,  which  must 
be  trussed  if  of  more  than  10  or  12  feet  in 
length.  The  M roof  consists  of  two  separate 
roofs,  each  containing  its  proper  trussed 
principals,  and  abutting  upon  a central  gut- 
ter-board, which  must  be  fined  with  lead, 
before  the  roofing  is  applied.  Domes  are 
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constructed  from  arched  timbers  all  meeting 
in  a common  centre,  and  supporting  one 
another.  Curb  roofs  (see  fig.  21)  are  employed 
chiefly  in  small  town-houses  where  increased 
chamber  accommodation  is  wanted  without 
raising  the  wall  higher  than  necessary.  The 
tie  is  confined  to  a beam  in  the  floor,  and  to  a 
counter  beam  (c)  introduced  where  the  angle 
is  made.  Each  of  these  may  be  trussed  if 
the  span  requires  it.  For  small  roofs  of  less 
than  10  or  12  feet  of  span,  where  economy  is 
an  object,  principals  are  dispensed  with, 
and  a purline  is  thrown  in  from  wall  to 
wall,  upon  which  the  rafters  are  placed,  and 
a ceiling  joist  spiked  against  them.  It  is, 
however,  only  fit  for  rooms  wiiere  the  good- 
ness of  the  ceiling  is  not  an  object. 

106.  The  Pitch  of  Roofs  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  material  which  is  to  cover 
it,  tiles  requiring  a higher  pitch  than  slate, 
and  this  latter  greater  than  copper  or  lead. 
The  following  table  gives  the  pitches  proper 
for  each  material 


Proper  Pitch  of  Roofs. 


Kind  of  Covering. 

Inclina- 
tion 
to  the 
Horizon. 

Height 
of  Roof 
in  parts 
of  its 
Span. 

Weight 
of  a 
Square. 

deg.  m. 

lbs. 

Zinc  ■> 

( 100 

Copper  ...  [ 

3 50 

1-48 

1 100 

Lead ) 

t 700 

Slates,  patent ... 

22  0 

1-5 

1120 

) 

( 900 

„ duchesses } 

26  33 

1-4 

< to 

) 

( 500 

Stone  slate 

29  41 

2-7 

2380 

Plane  tiles 

29  41 

2-7 

1780 

Pantiles  

24  0 

2-9 

650 

Thatch  

45  0 

1-2 

... 

107.  The  Truss  proper  for  the  ordinary 
house  roof  is  the  king-post  truss  (fig . 19), 
which  is  adapted  to  any  roofs  of  not  more 
than  30  feet  span.  As  the  posts  and  prin- 
cipals are  screwed  into  the  tie-beams  writh 
great  force,  it  is  obvious  that  the  screws 
should  always  be  inserted  in  the  direction 
of  the  strain  upon  them,  because  iron  is 
capable  of  a much  greater  cohesive  power 
in  the  direction  of  its  length  than  in  that  of 
its  breadth  (see  fig.). 

108.  The  Scantlings  proper  for  roofs  of 
ordinary  sizes  are  as  follows 

Span  of  20  feet, 

Tie-beam.  King-post.  Principal.  Struts. 

in.  in.  in.  in.  in.  in.  in.  in. 

9  by  4 ...  6 by  4 ...  8 by  4 ...  4 by  4 

Span  of  25  feet, 

10  by  5 ...  7 by  4*  ...  8 by  4 ...  5 by  4 

Span  of  30  feet, 

11  by  6 ...  8 by  6 ...  9 by  4 ...  5 by  4 , 


Span  of  30  to  45  feet, 

Tie-beam.  Principal, 

in.  in.  in.  in.  in.  in.  in.  in. 

11  by  6 ...  6 by  4 ...  8 by  4 ...  7 by  4 

Purlines.  m.  in. 

6 feet  long  require  a scantling  of  6 by  4 
8 „ „ „ 7 by  5 

10  „ „ „ 8 by  6 

12  „ „ „ 9 by  7 

Common  Rafters.  in.  in. 

8 feet  long  require  a scantling  of  4 by  2b 
10  „ „ „ 5 by  2$ 

12  „ „ „ 6 by  2b 

109.  These  several  roofs  are  put  together 
by  the  carpenter,  by  the  aid  of  his  various 
tools,  with  which  he  cuts  out  the  mortises 
necessary  to  receive  the  different  parts ; as, 
for  instance,  the  ends  of  the  king  and 
queen-posts,  which  are  tenoned  into  the  tie- 
beam,  and  screwed  there  by  means  of  iron 
bolts,  on  the  principle  of  bed-screws,  whose 
female  nuts  are  dropped  into  sockets  cut 
in  the  sides  of  the  posts  exactly  to  receive 
them.  The  roof  should  always  be  put 
together  on  the  ground;  and  then  all  its 
several  parts  are  marked  and  taken  to 
pieces  again,  in  order  to  be  raised  to  their 
proper  places  on  the  walls.  To  an  inex- 
perienced builder  this  operation  seems  a 
very  hazardous  one,  and  so  it  really  is,  if 
incautiously  attempted.  In  a tall  house, 
when  the  walls  have  not  long  been  built, 
the  mortar  is  so  yielding  that  they  will 
sway  considerably  before  they  are  braced 
together  by  the  tie-beams,  and  till  these 
are  up  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  safe 
from  all  danger  of  falling  in  or  out.  The 
whole  truss  (including  the  tie-beam,  king- 
post, struts,  and  principals)  is  usually  lifted 
bodily  up  to  its  place,  because  the  act  of 
screwing  up  the  bolts  is  not  easily  effected 
on  the  top  of  a newly-built  wall  When 
these  are  safely  fixed,  the  purlines,  pole- 
plates,  and  ridge  board  are  added,  and  then 
the  common  rafters  may  be  spiked  down  at 
the  carpenter’s  leisure,  taking  care  to  build 
the  walls  carefully  up  to  the  purlines  so  as 
to  support  them. 

110.  The  stair-carriages,  in  the  usual  way, 
are  fixed  by  the  man  who  undertakes  the 
staircase,  or,  at  all  events,  under  his  super- 
intendence, though  they  are  measured  and 
paid  for  on  the  same  principles  as  ordinary 
carpenter’s  work,  -that  is,  unless  they  are 
included  in  the  contract  for  the  staircase  as 
a whole,  which  is  the  best  arrangement. 
They  are  framed  and  inserted  in  the  wall, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
joists;  but,  as  they  require  to  be  fixed  at 
particular  distances,  and  often  at  varying 
angles,  as  in  geometrical  staircases,  the 
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ordinary  carpenter  is  not  capable  of  effect- 
ing this. 

111.  General  Remarks  on  Framing— 
Sometimes  the  timber  to  be  used  is  not 
long  enough  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  to  be  applied,  and  then  two  pieces 
must  be  scarfed,  or  united  together  so  as 
to  form  one  continuous  plane.  It  is  clear 
that  it  is  impossible  so  to  unite  them  as 
to  make  them  as  strong  as  if  composed 
of  a single  piece,  and,  consequently,  the 
art  of  the  carpenter  is  exercised  in  avoiding 
more  weakening  of  the  whole  than  is 
inherent  of  necessity  in  the  act  itself. 
Every  two  pieces  thus  joined  require  some 
force  to  compress  them  equally,  and  for 
this  purpose  iron  bolts  are  used,  which 
act  as  a tie,  and  as  the  cohesive  power 
of  iron  is  great  and  the  hole  in  the  wood 
is  small,  the  timber  is  not  diminished  in 
strength  in  that  respect.  If  wooden  pins 
are  used,  the  bore  being  larger,  the  timber 
must  be  more  or  less  weakened.  Fig.  22 
represents  the  ordinary  mode  of  scarfing , 
which  is  sufficient  for  all  common  purposes. 
When  it  is  found  necessary  to  introduce 
iron  straps,  considerable  attention  must  be 
paid  that  the  strain  upon  them  is  in  the 
right  direction ; and  this  is  more  especially 
necessa^  in  the  strap  which  connects  the 
foot  of  the  principal  with  the  tie-beam. 
As  often  fixed,  it  binds  down  the  rafter, 
but  does  not  confine  it  from  thrusting 
outwards ; and  to  effect  this  latter  purpose, 
it  should  be  placed  further  back  on  the 
beam,  and  have  a bolt  through  it  to 
allow  it  to  turn  round;  it  should  grasp 
the  rafter  close  to  its  foot,  where  it  should 
be  notched  in.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  23,  in 
which  also  the  proper  form  of  the  tenon 
is  given.  When  pieces  of  timber  merely 
abut  on  one  another  at  their  ends,  and 
their  tendency  is  to  thrust  towards  each 
other,  no  joint,  is  necessary.  When  bond 
timber  or  wall-plates  meet  at  an  angle,  the 
best  joint  is  that  shown  in  figs.  24  and  25, 
in  which  a shows  the  two  pieces  united, 
and  b c each  of  them  cut  ready  for  joining. 
When  timber  stands  in  a horizontal  direc- 
tion, it  is  liable  to  bend  by  its  own  weight, 
called  sagging ; and  when  this  is  increased 
by  an  extra  load,  it  is  still  more  liable  to 
give  way.  No  beam  ought  to  be  trusted 
for  any  length  of  time  with  more  than  one- 
tliird  or  one-quarter  of  the  weight  which  it 
will  break  with. 

Sub-sect.  B.— Joinery. 

112.  Joinery  comprises  the  art  of  employ- 
ing wood  in  the  external  and  internal 
finishing  of  houses ; it  demands  the  strictest 
attention  both  of  the  workman  and  of  the 
supervisor,  for  on  its  proper  execution 
depend  in  great  measure  the  future  comfort 
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and  health  of  those  who  inhabit  them. 
Great  care  is  required  in  the  selection  of 
the  timber,  which  should  be  of  good  quality 
and  well  seasoned ; and  the  skill  and  expe- 
rience of  the  workman  are  equally  taxed  in 
putting  the  materials  together,  so  as  to 
avoid  those  twistings  of  surfaces  and  open- 
ings of  joints  which  are  so  commonly  seen. 
In  large  towns,  timber  s now  desiccated  in 
great  quantities,  by  those  who  also  reduces 
it  into  small  scantlings  for  the  joiner’s  use ; 
and  this  is  of  great  service  when  time  is  an 
object.  Nevertheless  it  should  be  known, 
that  however  dry  timber  may  be  before  it  is 
planed,  it  will  also  shrink  still  more  after 
that  operation,  and  will  also  often  cast  or 
twist  considerably  in  addition.  In  the 
country,  where  this  process  cannot  be  ac- 
complished, the  timber  should  be  still  more 
thoroughly  seasoned,  and  should  never  be 
used  without  either  having  been  submitted 
to  the  warm  air  near  an  oven  for  some 
time,  or  else  to  the  whole  of  a summer’s 
sun.  After  it  is  tried-up , as  it  is  termed 
(that  is,  framed  loosely  together  in-doors, 
&c.),  it  should  remain  for  three  months,  if 
possible,  before  it  is  glued-up,  during  which 
time  it  will  shrink  to  its  full  extent,  if  kept 
in  a dry  place,  and  will  afterwards  be  sure 
to  stand  without  the  joints  opening.  With 
a knowledge  of  these  facts,  therefore,  it 
behoves  every  person  who  intends  to  build, 
as  soon  as  he  knows  what  he  will  want,  to 
take  care  and  lay  in  a stock  of  proper  timber 
suited  to  the  joiner’s  work,  cut  into  proper 
thicknesses,  and  ready  for  his  use.  These 
should  again  be  framed  and  tried-up  as  soon 
as  they  are  diy  enough,  and  may  then 
remain  for  the  joiner  to  glue-up  and  finish 
off  at  his  leisure.  Flooring  boards  can 
scarcely  be  too  soon  planed  and  stacked  in 
the  dry,  as  they  shrink  very  considerably 
after  planing;  and  all  the  doors  and  win- 
dows should  at  once  be  cut  out  and  framed. 
In  outside  work,  white-lead  is  used  in  the 
joints  instead  of  glue. 

113.  The  Tools  of  the  Joiner  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
do  more  in  this  book  than  allude,  in  a cur- 
sory way,  to  those  most  common,  and  to 
their  mode  of  employment.  They*  may  be 
enumerated  as,  1st,  machinery  for  holding 
parts  together  or  in  place— viz.,  the  bench, 
the  cramp,  the  mitre-box ; 2ndly,  tools  for 
dividing,  as  saws,  chisels,  hatchets,  adzes, 
and  the  like;  3raly,  smoothing  tools,  as 
planes,  spoke-shaves,  rasps,  and  straight- 
edges; 4thly,  boring-tools,  as  centre-bits, 
gimlets,  and  awls;  5thly,  measuring  tools, 
as  rules,  squares,  scribes,  bevels ; and  6tlfiy, 
hammers  and  mallets. 

114.  The  Bench  is  a long  and  strong 
wooden  table,  10  or  12  feet  long  and  2 feet 
6 inches  wide.  On  one  side  there  is  a vice  - 
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made  of  wood  also,  and  called  the  bench 
6crew.  On  the  surface  there  are  one  or  two 
square  wooden  plugs,  which  are  capable  of 
being  raised  or  depressed  by  a blow  of  the 
mallet,  and  which  serve  to  hold  the  board 
in  its  place  while  the  plane  is  being 
worked.  The  Cramp  is  merely  a long  wooden 
or  iron  rod,  with  two  arms  standing  out  from 
it,  which  are  capable  of  being  brought 
nearer  to  each  other  by  turning  a screw. 
This  is  intended  to  press  and  hold  together 
wide  and  flat  objects,  such  as  doors,  win- 
dow-frames, &c.  The  Mitre-box  consists  of 
a board,  having  on  its  surface  a raised  piece 
of  wood  of  the  exact  angle  of  the  mitre  to 
be  cut ; and  thus,  by  laying  a piece  of  wood 
alongside  of  it,  the  saw  is  guided  so  as  to 
cut  all  exactly  alike. 

115.  Saws  are  of  various  kinds,  but  all  act 
by  means  of  teeth,  more  or  less  fine,  cut  in 
a thin  plate  of  steeL  The  Ripping-saw  has 
large  teeth,  and  is  intended  to  cut  through 
the  fibre  of  the  wood  rapidly  in  a longi- 
tudinal direction ; a modification  of  this  is 
the  half-ripper,  having  finer  teeth.  The 
Hand-saw  is  still  finer  in  the  teeth,  and  is 
used  for  general  purposes.  For  dividing 
wood  across  the  grain  a saw  with  a finer 
set  of  teeth  is  used ; and  it  seldom  being 
required  to  cut  large  scantlings,  has  a thin 
blade,  set  in  a strong  back  of  brass  or  iron ; 
this  is  called  a tenon-saw,  and  there  are 
various  sizes  of  it,  adapted  for  sash-work, 
dove-tails,  &c.  Besides  these,  there  are 
various  saws  for  cutting  circular  work, 
which  are  long  and  narrow,  with  teeth 
more  or  less  coarse,  and  without  backs. 
Their  names  are  the  compass-saw , the 
turning-saw,  and  the  key-hole  saw.  The 
Hatchet  is  a tool  having  a long  handle 
and  a cutting  edge  parallel  with  it.  The 
adze,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  edge  at  right 
angles  with  the  handle.  Both  of  these 
tools  are  used  for  dividing  wood,  but  they 
do  not  effect  this  purpose  without  greater 
waste  than  is  occasioned  by  the  saw,  and 
they  are  therefore  only  used  for  rough  pur- 
poses, or  for  removing  small  portions  at  a 
time.  Besides  these,  Chisels  and  Gouges 
are  also  extensively  used  in  dividing  and 
removing  portions  of  wood,  the  former 
having  a straight  edge,  whilst  the  latter  is 
more  or  less  concave,  and  takes  a scoop  out 
at  every  cut.  The  variety  of  chisels  is  very 
considerable,  some  being  used  with  the 
hand,  as  the  paring-chisel,  while  others 
require  the  aid  of  the  mallet,  as  the  mortise- 
chisel.  The  drawing-knife  is  a chisel  with 
an  oblique  edge,  which  is  used  for  number- 
less purposes  connected  with  the  dividing 
of  the  ends  of  tenons,  &c.  It,  like  the 
spoke-shave , is  capable  of  an  almost  inde- 
finite extension  of  power,  and  the  two 
together  will  alone  render  a clever  workman 


capable  of  effecting  most  kinds  of  work, 
when  aided  by  ordinary  saws  and  planes. 

116.  Planes,  are  tools  for  smoothing  the 
surface  of  woods,  and  for  cutting  mouldings 
of  every  variety  of  pattern,  so  long  as  it  is 
without  a break.  Of  these,  a portion  called 
bench  planes  are  used  for  planing  flat  sur- 
faces, beginning  with  the  jack  plane,  which 
takes  off  the  rough,  and  ending  with  the 
smoothing  plane,  which  finishes  off  the 
surface  and  takes  out  the  slight  marks 
left  by  the  others.  The  intermediate  planes 
are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  used  for  getting 
the  surface  very  level  and  true,  called  trying 
up,  and  for  procuring  a straight  edge , called 
shooting.  When  a concave  surface  is  to  be 
smoothed,  a compass  plane  is  used;  and 
when  the  concavity  is  from  side  to  side,  as 
in  a groove,  the  fork-staff  plane  is  selected 
for  the  purpose.  Rebate  and  plough  planes, 
again,  are  employed  to  cut  grooves  in  the 
wood;  the  former  leaving  a two-sided 
groove  in  the  edge,  called  a rebate,  while 
the  latter  makes  a groove  having  three 
sides,  and  the  operation  is  called  plough- 
ing. Moulding  planes  are  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms,  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible fully  to  describe  here.  Spoke-shaves 
are  on  the  same  principle  as  the  plane, 
but  the  box  in  which  the  blade  is  set  has 
two  handles,  one  of  which,  is  held  in 
each  hand.  It  is  a very  useful  tool,  and 
when  employed  by  an  expert  workman 
is  capable  of  producing  very  good  results. 
Rasps  and  sand-paper  finish  off  more 
smoothly  what  inequalities  have  been  left ; 
and  the  straight-edge  is  merely  a board  of 
hard  wood,  which  has  been  planed  to  a very 
true  edge,  and  is  used  to  try  the  correctness 
of  the  surface,  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus, 
in  planing  or  trying-up  a wide  board,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  if  the  whole  surface 
is  a perfect  plane,  and  if  it  is  so,  the  straight- 
edge will  correspond  exactly  with  the  sur- 
face, in  whatever  direction  it  is  applied.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  is  any  inequality, 
the  plane  is  re-applied  until  it  disappears. 

117.  Boring  Tools  are  the  simplest  of  all 
the  sets  used  by  the  joiner,  and  their  prin- 
ciple is  nearly  the  same,  whether  they  are 
made  in  the  shape  of  the  centre-bit  or  the 
gimlet.  The  former  consists  of  the  stock, 
which  is  a wooden  handle  capable  of  being 
worked  round  and  round,  and  the  bit, 
which  is  of  iron,  has  a central  point  and 
two  bent  teeth  sharpened  to  a point  also, 
which  revolve  round  the  centre  and  cut  out 
all  the  •wood  to  which  they  reach.  The 
countersink  and  rimer  are  variations  of  the 
same  principles,  the  former  being  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  the  outside  edge  of  a 
hole,  while  the  latter  enlarges  the  interior. 
Brad-awls  are  too  well  known  to  need 
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118.  The  ordinary  rule  is  usually  a two-feet 
rule,  with  a brass  rod  concealed  in  one 
arm  capable  of  extending  the  measure  to 
three  feet ; besides  which,  rods  are  wanted 
for  setting  out  the  work  in  hand  exactly, 
and  the  feet  are  marked  upon  strips  of  deal 
for  the  occasion.  Squares  are  of  all  sizes, 
but  usually  with  one  arm  of  iron.  Scribes 
are  small  wooden  rods,  in  which  a sharp  pin 
is  fixed,  and  having  a moveable  shoulder 
fixed  by  a wedge,  so  that  a line  may  be 
easily  marked  exactly  parallel  with  the  edge 
to  which  the  shoulder  is  applied,  and  at  the 
distance  at  which  the  latter  is  fixed  by  the 
wedge.  Bevels  are  tools  somewhat  like 
the  square,  but  hinged  so  that  they  retain 
the  angle  at  which  they  are  set.  The  joiner 
is  thus  enabled  to  carry  off  the  measure  of 
the  angle  which  he  has  to  fit,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  bevel  to  his  work  he  can  readily 
avoid  loss  of  time. 

119.  Mallets  and  Hammers  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description. 

120.  Mouldings  (see  fig.  26)  have  been 
already  alluded  to  as  the  result  of  the  use 
of  a plane  for  the  purpose.  They  are 
either  worked  upon  strips  of  wood  and 
then  mitred  and  stuck  by  means  of  brads 
into  the  angles  between  the  rails  and 
panels,  or  else  they  are  worked  upon  the 
rails  themselves.  The  former  plan  is  by 
far  the  least  trouble,  and  is  generally 
adopted  in  all  work  which  is  to  be 
painted,  while  the  latter  plan  is  necessary 
for  mahogany  or  oak  doors,  or  window 
sashes,  or  for  shutters  or  other  similar 
work.  The  ordinary  mouldings  are  as 
follows 1st.  the  bead,  a mere  rounded 
edge;  2ndly,  the  quirked  bead  (fig.  26  a), 
which  is  a bead  ending  in  a sharp  groove ; 
Srdly,  the  bead  and  double  quirk  (fig.  26  b ), 
in  which  there  is  this  same  sharp  groove 
on  each  side  the  bead  wrought  on  the  angle 
of  the  stuff;  4thly,  the  double  bead  and  quirk 
(fig.  26  c)  consists  of  two  beads,  separated 
by  a quirk  or  sharp-edged  groove.  Mould- 
ings, in  general,  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  narrow'  planes,  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  and  called  fillets  (fig.  26  d), 
the  divisions  being  called  members.  A 
semi-cylindrical  moulding  rising  from  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  face,  and  terminated 
on  the  edge  by  a fillet,  is  called  a torus , 
being  distinguished  from  the  bead  by  the 
fact  that  the  outer  edge  terminates  with 
a fillet  (fig.  26  e).  A series  of  semi-cylin- 
drical mouldings  constitute  what  is  called 
reeds.  Besides  these,  there  are  four  mould- 
ings very  commonly  used,  and  called 
respectively  the  ogee  and  ogee  reverse , the 
ovolo  and  the  quarter-round  (fig.  26  fg  hi). 

121.  Doors  are  framed  in  various  ways, 
from  the  common  ledged  door  to  the 
framed  and  panelled.  The  common  ledged 


door  merely  consists  of  a number  of 
upright  planks  held  together  by  three 
transverse  ones,  called  ledges.  When  these 
ledges  are  framed  into  perpendicular  sides, 
but  still  having  perpendicular  planks  nailed 
on  their  outside,  they  are  called  framed 
and  ledged  doors , and  are  the  best  kind  of 
common  doors  for  outside  work.  Framed 
and  Panelled  Doors  are  made  as  follows 
(see  fig.  27) The  workman  first  cuts  out 
certain  pieces  of  stuff  of  the  thickness 
which  the  door  is  to  be ; three  of  these 
must  be  a little  longer  than  the  door  is 
high,  and  if  it  is  a six-panelled  door,  there 
must  be  four  a little  wider  than  the 
extreme  width.  The  larger  and  vertical 
ones  are  called  styles , while  the  shorter 
transverse  ones  are  called  rails.  The  styles 
are  usually  distinguished  as  outside  and 
middle  styles;  but  the  rails  are  severally 
called  the  top  rail , the  frieze  rail , the  lock 
rail , and  the  bottom  rail.  In  the  edges  of 
each  of  these,  corresponding  with  every 
point  of  union,  certain  lines  are  marked  or 
set  out  by  means  of  a scribe , and  the  wood 
within  these  lines  on  the  styles  is  cut  away 
with  a mortise  chisel,  leaving  an  oblong 
rectangular  space  through  it,  called  a 
mortise.  From  the  rail  the  wood  is 
removed  external  to  these  lines,  and  the 
portion  left  is  called  the  tenon , which 
exactly  fits  into  the  mortise,  the  rail  coming 
closely  up  to  the  style  with  a fine  joint, 
and  the  two  forming  a level  and  continuous 
surface.  In  this  way  the  styles  and  rails 
together  constitute  a strong  framework, 
with  six  rectangular  openings  left,  or,  in  a 
four-panelled  door,  with  four  only.  The 
edges  bordering  upon  these  openings  are 
ploughed  with  a plane,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  panels ; and,  finally,  a panel  of 
wood,  considerably  thinner  than  the  styles 
and  rails,  is  cut  and  inserted  in  these 
grooves,  first  detaching  the  outside  styles, 
and  then  replacing  them  after  the  panel  is 
introduced.  In  this  state  the  door  is  said 
to  be  tried-up ; that  is  to  say,  the  joiner  has 
put  it  together  in  such  a way  that  it  will 
present  all  its  surfaces  in  the  same  plane, 
excepting  the  edges  of  the  styles  and  rails. 
It  is  then  left  until  it  is  to  be  finished  off, 
which  is  not  usually  done  until  the  door  is 
required  to  be  hung.  For  this  purpose  the 
door  is  again  taken  to  pieces,  and  all  the 
surfaces  smoothed  off  with  the  smoothing- 
plane  ; it  is  then  put  together  with  glue  or 
white-lead,  and  wedges  are  driven  into 
each  of  the  tenons  from  the  outside,  whilst 
the  door  is  held  in  a cramp  It  is  now  said 
to  be  finished  off  and  glued  up,  and  is  left  to 
dry ; after  which  the  mouldings  are  stuck 
in  and  bradded,  and  the  ends  of  the  tenons 
and  styles  smoothly  cleaned  off, \ whereupon 
the  door  is  ready  for  hanging.  When  thQ 
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moulding  is  worked  in  the  solid,  the  joiner 
is  obliged  to  run  it  on  the  inside  edges  of 
the  styles  and  rails  with  a mitre  at  each 
angle,  and  to  effect  this  he  must  sink  the 
shoulder  o each  rail  into  the  adjacent 
style,  after  doing  which  they  are  taken  to 
pieces,  and  the  moulding  worked  up  to  the 
mitre.  It  is  a much  more  difficult  piece 
of  work  than  the  common  door  with 
inserted  mouldings.  Like  the  rails,  the 
panels  have  received  the  names  of  frieze 
panels , middle  panels , and  bottom  panels. 
Sometimes  the  panels  are  left  flush  on  one 
or  both  sides,  and  they  are  then  called 
flush  panels.  In  the  best  kind  of  these  a 
bead  is  worked  on  the  edge,  and  it  is  then 
called  bead  and  flush ; but  often  the  top  and 
bottom  sides  are  left  square,  and  then  it  is 
called  bead  and  but.  The  different  kinds  of 
panelled  doors  are  as  follows 

1st.  The  door  square,  with  flat  panels  on 
both  sides , in  which  there  is  no  moulding 
whatever. 

2nd.  The  quirked  ovolo , fillet  and  flat , loith 
square  back,  in  which  there  are  mouldings, 
as  described  in  par.  120,  on  one  side  of  the 
door  without  any  on  the  other. 

3rd.  The  quirked  ovolo , bead  arid flat  panel, 
with  or  without  the  flat  back. 

4th.  The  quirked  ovolo,  bead,  fillet,  and  flat 
panel. 

5th.  Quirked  ogee,  quirked  bead,  and  flat 
panel. 

6th.  Quirked  ogee,  cocked  bead,  and  flat 
panel.  In  this  the  bead  is  raised  above  the 
lower  part  of  the  ogee. 

7th.  The  cove-cocked  bead  and  flat  panel. 

8th.  The  quirked  ovolo,  bead,  fillet,  and 
raised  panel,  much  used  in  outer  doors. 

9th.  The  quirked  ovolo,  bead,  and  raised 
panel,  with  ovolo  on  the  raised  panel  and 
square  back,  also  used  for  outer  doors. 

These  are  the  most  common  mouldings ; 
but  every  year  the  fashion  alters,  and  the 
plane-maker  has  to  form  fresh  tools  for  the 
joiner  on  the  whim  of  the  architect. 

122.  The  Hanging  of  Dooks  and  Fixing 
of  the  Locks  is  an  operation  requiring 
some  dexterity,  and  unless  it  is  well  per- 
formed the  comfort  of  the  inmates  will  be 
constantly  endangered.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  to  annoy  the  irritable  man  than  the 
occurrence  of  dragging  on  the  carpet,  or 
the  imperfect  closing  of  the  latch,  or  the 
occurrence  of  a gap  all  round,  and  yet  these 
things  are  seldom  sufficiently  well  attended 
to  by  the  workman,  unless  he  is  well  super- 
vised. In  all  cases  the  margin  of  the  door- 
case is  beaded,  and  the  hinge  is  supposed  to 
be  continuous  in  its  proportions  with  the 
bead,  though  this  is  seldom  strictly  the 
case.  There  are  various  modes  of  hanging 
doors,  but  in  all  cases  the  hinge  itself  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  screwed 


into  the  door-post  or  frame,  and  the  other 
into  the  hanging  style  of  the  door.  These 
two  parts  are  connected,  at  the  part  called 
the  knuckle,  by  a pin,  which  passes  through 
a cylinder  formed  in  each  respectively.  The 
axis  of  this  pin  is  called  the  axis  of  the 
hinge,  and  when  several  hinges  are  used, 
the  axes  of  all  must  be  in  the  same  straight 
line,  which  is  called  the  line  of  the  hinges. 
The  placing  of  the  hinges  depends  upon  the 
form  of  the  joint;  and  as  the  motion  of  the 
door  is  angular,  and  performed  round  a fixed 
line  as  an  axis,  the  hinge  must  be  so  fixed 
that  the  motion  be  not  interrupted;  thus, 
if  the  joint  contains  the  surface  of  two 
cylinders,  the  convex  one  in  motion  upon 
the  edges  of  the  closure,  and  sliding  upon 
the  concave  one  which  is  at  rest  on  the 
fixed  body,  the  motion  of  the  closure  must 
be  performed  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder, 
which  axis  must  be  that  of  the  hinges.  In 
this  way,  whether  the  joint  is  closed  or 
not,  the  joint  will  be  perfect ; but  if  the 
joint  is  a plain  surface,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  in  what  side  of  the  aperture  the 
motion  is  to  be  performed,  as  the  hinge 
must  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  closure 
where  it  revolves.  In  the  hanging  of  doors, 
next  to  the  close-joint,  the  most  important 
object  is  to  clear  the  carpet,  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  observing  the  following 
rules 1st.  Raise  the  door  by  putting  under 
the  bottom-rail  a piece  of  wood  about  the 
thickness  ot  the  carpet.  2nd.  Let  the 
knuckles  of  the  top  and  bottom-hinges  be  so 
placed,  that  the  top-hinge  projects  about  one- 
eiglith  of  an  inch  beyond  the  lower.  3rd. 
Let  the  jamb  on  which  the  door  is  hung,  be 
fixed  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  the  upper  part  inclining 
towards  the  opposite  jamb.  4th.  Let  the 
inclination  of  the  rebate  be  such  that  the 
door  shall,  when  shut,  project  at  the  bottom 
towards  the  room  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch.  All  these  several  points  together 
cause  the  door  to  open  in  such  a way,  that 
it  clears  the  floor  at  least  half-an-inch  when 
of  the  ordinary  proportions.  Several  kinds 
of  rising  hinges  have  been  introduced  which 
answer  this  purpose  still  better ; but  they  are 
not  very  sightly  unless  made  of  brass,  besides 
which  they  occasion  considerable  soiling  of 
the  surface,  from  the  oil  which  is  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  work  freely,  oozing  out. 
Locks  are  put  on  the  door  either  by  being 
screwed  on  the  exterior  of  the  lock-rail,  in 
which  case  they  are  called  rim-locks,  or  by 
being  inserted  into  a mortise  cut  in  it  from 
the  edge, — they  are  then  called  mortise-locks. 
The  latter  are  those  commonly  used  in  all 
the  doors  of  ordinary  houses,  except  the 
outer  and  basement  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  upper  bedroom,  doors.  In  forming  the 
mortise  for  the  lock,  a bit  is  first  used,  to 
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Bink  two  or  three  deep  holes,  which  are 
afterwards  connected  together  to  form  a 
deep  mortise,  in  which  the  lock  is  fitted ; 
and  then  lesser  holes  are  bored  from  the 
outer  and  inner  surface  of  the  rail,  to  take 
the  key,  spindle,  <fcc. ; after  which  the 
striking-plate  is  fixed  in  the  jamb,  and  the 
whole  is  completed  by  adjusting  the  various 
parts  so  as  to  work  correctly  together. 
Such  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  hanging  doors, 
whether  folding  or  not ; but,  in  some  cases, 
as  in  large  folding-doors,  or  in  coach-house 
doors,  it  is  desirable  to  hang  them  so  that 
they  will  never  be  disturbed  or  “banged” 
(as  the  action  is  commonly  called)  by  the 
wind  from  without.  To  effect  this,  they 
are  made  to  slide  into  cases  fitted  for  them 
in  the  framed  partition ; or,  in  the  instance 
of  coach-house  doors,  one  behind  the  other. 
A reference  to  figs.  30  and  31  will  show  the 
machinery  by  which  this  is  best  effected ; 
it  consists  of  a bar  of  brass  or  iron,  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  door-case  head,  on  which 
run  two  wheels,  from  the  axles  of  which 
bars  depend,  to  take  the  weight  of  the 
doors.  A somewhat  similar  plan  is  often 
adopted  in  outer  doors,  in  which  the  wheels 
are  placed  on  a rail  fixed  in  the  sill  instead 
of  the  door-head,  and  then  the  weight  is 
carried  directly,  instead  of  being  suspended, 
as  shown  in  the  figs,  above  alluded  to.  The 
suspension  is,  however,  the  smoothest  and 
best  plan ; and  if  the  door  is  so  fixed  that 
it  cannot  quite  come  out  of  its  case,  it 
requires  no  traveller  in  the  floor  below,  but 
only  a guide  within  the  case.  Fig.  31  shows 
a single  wheel,  and  the  mode  of  attachment 
of  the  traveller  to  the  door,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  guide  to  the  door-post. 

123.  The  Frames  in  which  doors  are 
hung  are  door-cases,  in  which  two  sides 
and  a top  of  quartering  are  rebated,  to 
receive  the  thickness  of  the  door ; the  sides 
are  then  tenoned  above  into  the  top  and 
beloAV  into  a sill,  which  is  let  in  flush  with 
the  floor : these  are  used  for  ledged-doors. 
For  internal  w,ork,  jambs  are  used,  which 
are  composed  of  inch-and-a-half  or  two-inch 
stuff,  rebated  for  the  thickness  of  the 
door,  and  united  at  the  top  angles,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  shown  in  fig.  32;  after 
which  they  are  fixed  to  the  door-openings, 
by  nailing  them  to  plugs  or  wooden  bricks, 
and  their  bottom-ends  merely  abut  upon 
the  floor,  without  being  fixed  in  any  way 
to  it.  After  the  jambs  are  thus  fixed,  an 
architrave,  composed  of  a plane  surface, 
with  various  mouldings  worked  upon  it, 
and  mitred  at  the  angle,  is  fixed  upon  them. 
The  inner  margin  of  this  architrave  is 
always  finished  with  a bead,  and  this  serves 

. to  conceal  the  hinge,  as  already  remarked 
in  paragraph  122. 

124.  The  Varieties  of  Doors  are : 1st,  the 


common  ledged-door ; 2nd,  the  framed  and 
ledged-door ; 3rd,  the  framed  and  panelled- 
door  ; 4th,  the  framed  and  flush  panelled- 
door;  5th,  either  of  the  two  last  with 
mouldings  run  in  the  solid ; 6th,  either  of 
the  two  last  with  mouldings  stuck  in ; 
7th,  the  jib  or  concealed-door;  and  8tli, 
folding-doors. 

125.  Shutters  may  also  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  doors,  being  constructed 
and  hinged  on  the  same  principles,  and 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  They  are 
generally  employed  only  at  night,  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  openings,  which  are  in 
the  day-time  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
glazed  window-sash.  The  chief  difference 
in  shutters  consists  in  the  method  of 
housing  them  when  not  in  use,  some  being 
folded  into  receptacles  made  to  receive 
them,  and  called  boxes ; others  being  merely 
folded  back  flat  against  the  wall,  either 
plainly,  as  in  outside  shutters,  or  when 
inside  in  the  form  of  pilasters ; whilst  others 
again  are  either  hung  like  sashes  and  slide 
into  cases  below,  or  else  they  are  suspended 
by  rollers  upon  rods,  and  slide  into  cases  at 
the  sides,  on  the  principles  described  in 
par.  123,  and  illustrated  by  figs.  SO  and  4ft; 
lastly,  some  shutters  are  taken  down 
entirely  when  not  in  use,  and  are  carried 
off  to  a convenient  place,  as  is  generally 
done  with  shop-shutters ; but  in  many  cases, 
now,  their  place  is  supplied  by  revolving 
iron  shutters,  which  are  formed  of  upright 
or  horizontal  iron  laths,  and  which,  when 
not  wanted,  are  wound  round  a central 
spindle  at  the  sides  or  top  of  the  window, 
and  behind  the  frames.  Boxed  shutters 
(see  fig.  28)  are  framed  like  panelled-doors, 
except  that  the  styles  and  rails  are  made 
of  thinner  stuff,  and  they  are  divided  into 
two  portions  for  each  window,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  the  front  shutter, 
which  is  visible  by  day,  and  of  the  shutter- 
flap  or  flaps,  which  are  concealed  behind  it, 
in  the  box,  and  generally  made  without 
mouldings.  By  a reference  to  the  figure, 
which  is  a horizontal  section,  it  will  appear 
that  the  shutter  is  hinged  to  the  inside  of 
the  sash-frame,  and  that  it  drops  into  a 
rebate  in  the  box,  which  is  made  to  receive  it 
exactly.  To  the  inner  edge  of  this  shutter 
the  first  flap  is  then  hinged,  so  as  to  lie  flat 
against  its  back  when  in  the  box ; and  this 
flap,  again,  has  another  hinged  the  reverse 
way,  which,  by  this  method,  also  lies  parallel 
to  the  other  two.  This  box  for  the  reception 
of  the  shutters  either  stands  into  the'  room 
at  a right  angle  with  the  wall  and  sash,  as 
in  fig  28,  or  else  forms  a more  or  less 
obtuse  angle  with  the  latter,  and  is  then 
said  to  be  splayed  (see  fig.  36).  Each  box 
is  composed  of  three  sides— namely,  first, 
the  inside  lining  of  the  sash-frames,  to 
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which  the  shutter  is  hinged;  secondly,  of 
the  g rounds  opposite  to  this,  to  which  the 
architrave  is  attached;  and,  thirdly,  of  the 
box-lining  connecting  the  two.  When  the 
shutters  are  made  of  the  pilaster  pattern 
(fig.  29),  they  are  hinged  in  a peculiar  way., 
so  as  to  show  a rule-joint  (fig.  29  a),  and 
the  grounds  and  lining  are  fixed  in  a 
different  manner,  for  which  see  fig.  29. 
When  the  shutters  are  made  to  retire  into 
side  cases,  they  should  be  suspended  by 
rollers  upon  bars,  as  shown  in  figs.  30  and  31. 
The  cases  are  prepared  by  leaving  space  for 
them  in  the  walls,  which  receives  a box,  and 
the  surface  of  this  is  lathed  and  plastered 
with  the  wall ; or  it  is  better,  if  the  wall  is 
of  sufficient  thickness,  to  introduce  a frame 
of  quartering,  and  then  after  the  plastering 
is  done,  to  slip  in  the  box,  with  the  rollers 
complete.  When  the  shutter  is  made  to 
descend  into  a case  below  the  sash-frame, 
it  is  suspended  in  the  same  way  as  an 
ordinary  sash,  and  becomes,  in  fact,  a third 
and  fourth  sash,  it  being  almost  always 
composed  of  two  portions.  In  this  mode 
the  sash-frame  is  made  at  first  of  nearly 
double  the  ordinary  depth,  so  as  to  he 
divided  into  four  separate  faces,  two  for  the 
sashes  and  two  for  the  shutters,  each 
having  its  separate  cord,  pulley,  and  weight. 
This,  however,  has  a very  unsightly  appear- 
ance inside,  as  in  the  day-time  the  cords 
are  apparent,  although  the  shutters  are 
entirely  hidden  by  a lid,  which  folds  down 
and  encloses  them. 

126.  Grounds  have  been  alluded  to,  in 
speaking  of  the  boxings  for  shutters ; and 
they  may  now  be  more  clearly  described  as 
being  pieces  of  wood,  framed  or  plain, 
plugged  to  the  wall  round  windows,  doors, 
or  other  openings,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
architraves  or  other  mouldings  to,  and  for 
the  plasterer  to  finish  his  piaster  against ; 
they  are  also  fixed  all  round  the  bottom  of 
the  walls  of  well-finished  rooms,  for  the 
plasterer  as  well  as  the  joiner,  but  in  com- 
moner^work*  they  are  omitted,  and  the  plaster 
is  finished  off  with  a ragged  edge,  which 
is  afterwards  hidden  by  the  skirting-board. 
In  fixing  grounds,  the  joiner  must  always 
be  very  careful  that  they  are  quite  upright, 
inasmuch  as  if  they  require  rectification  the 
plaster  must  be  seriously  broken  and  dis- 
turbed. About  three-quarters  of  an  inch  on 
the  surface  of  the  brickwork  must  always 
be  allowed  for  the  thickness  of  the  plaster. 

127.  Almost  all  ordinary  Framing  at  a 
right  angle,  as  in  fixing  linings,  jambs,  &c., 
is  eff  ected  by  a deep  rebate  on  the  ends  of 
one  piece  of  the  two,  and  a corresponding 
groove  is  ploughed  in  the  face  of  the  other 
(see  fig.  32).  A bead  is  sometimes  worked 
on  the  outer  angle,  but  the  above  is  the 

' usual  method  of  making  the  joint. 


128.  Sash-Frames  and  Sashes  (see figs.  33, 
34,  35,  an  d 36),  are  composed  of  a light  frame- 
work of  wood  sliding  in  an  outer  hollow 
case,  in  which  the  weights  balancing  the 
sashes  are  suspended,  and  by  which  the 
sashes  themselves  are  held  in  their  places, 
and  are  yet  allowed  to  slide  freely  up  and 
down.  The  sash-frame  is  formed  of  four 
sides,  of  which  the  top  is  merely  a plain 
piece  of  wood,  having  a bead  on  the  inside. 
The  sides  are  more  complex,  the  section 
of  each  consisting  of  an  oblong  square 
cavity,  divided  into  two  perfect  squares, 
one  for  each  pulley-weight  (see  fig.  28  b). 
This  whole  side  of  the  sash-frame  is  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  weights  in  its  inside, 
of  guiding  and  confining  the  sashes,  and  for 
hanging  the  shutters  to.  That  part  in 
contact  with  the  sashes  is  called  the  pulley - 
piece  (c),  which  is  bounded  on  the  outside  by 
the  outside  lining  (a) , on  the  inside  by  the 
inside  lining  and  bead  (d),  and  divided  into 
two  equal  smooth  surfaces  by  the  parting 
bead.  The  bottom  of  the  sash-frame  is 
formed  by  the  sill,  which  is  weathered  in  the 
manner  shown  in  fig.  34,  and  overlaps  the 
stone  sill  about  three-quarters  of  an.  inch, 
where  it  should  be  bedded  in  white  lead.  Tne 
frames  of  French  and  Gothic  casements  are 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  ledged  doors, 
the  only  difference  being  that  beside  the  re- 
bate which  receives  the  casement  a groove 
is  often  ploughed,  in  which  a tongue  fixed 
on  the  edge  of  the  casemate  is  received,  or 
vice  versa ; and  also  a water-bar  of  iron  or 
brass  is  screwed  into  the  upright  surface  of 
the  rebate  on  the  sill,  to  prevent  the  water 
beating  in.  Sashes,  whether  French  or 
English,  are  of  very  simple  construction, 
being  merely  open  frameworks  of  wood, 
with  bars  of  a peculiar  form  let  in,  in  order 
to  receive  the  glass  when  this  is  of  a less 
size  than  the  frame.  They  should  be  made 
of  very  well-seasoned  and  sound  wood,  and 
if  intended  to  be  glazed  with  large  plates  of 
glass,  they  should  be  of  oak,  thoroughly 
dry.  A section  of  the  most  ordinary  sash- 
bar  is  given  in  fig.  37.  English  sashes,  as 
before  remarked,  are  suspended  by  cords 
upon  pullies,  and  balanced  by  weights;  but 
French  and  Gothic  casements  are  hinged, 
as  in  the  case  of  doors,  brass  hinges  being 
generally  employed.  The  fastenings  of  the 
former  are  very  simple,  but  those  for  case- 
ments are  much  more  complicated,  it  being 
very  difficult  to  keep  them  closely  shut. 
Sometimes  strong  bolts  at  top  and  bottom 
are  used,  but  they  are  very  inefficient ; and 
the  only  perfect  fastening  is  the  Espagnolette , 
which  lays  hold  of  the  sill  and  head  at  the 
same  moment,  and  draws  the  sash  into  its 
place.  It  is  now  manufactured  in  a very 
neat  form  in  England,  chiefiy  at  Wolver- 
hampton, and  i3  sold  at  a price  vaiying 
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from  £1  5s.  to  £1 10s.,  in  brass.  The  French 
pattern  may  be  had  in  iron  for  a few  francs, 
but  it  is  very  unsightly,  and  not  nearly  so 
effective  as  the  English. 

129.  The  Laying  of  Floors  is  one  of  the 
simplest  operations  of  the  joiner,  though  it 
is  often  very  badly  performed.  The  chief 
variations  in  the  floors  depend  upon  the 
joints,  which  may  either  be  folded  or  straight- 
jointed.  In  the  former  mode,  the  boards  are 
laid  in  divisions,  whose  side- vertical  joints 
are  not  continuous,  but  in  bays  of  from 
three  to  six  boards  in  each.  In  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  side  joints  are  con- 
tinuous throughout  their  direction.  In  laying 
floors,  it  is  better  to  prick  up  the  ceiling  of 
the  highest  story,  and  plaster  the  walls  after 
fixing  the  sash-frames  and  the  grounds. 
When  this  is  done,  the  sound-boards  may  be 
laid  and  pugged,  and  then  the  floor  may  be 
laid,  after  which  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
below  may  be  proceeded  with,  and  so  on, 
downwards,  throughout  the  house.  By 
this  method  the  keys  of  the  ceiling-plaster 
are  not  broken  by  the  driving  of  the  nails 
above,  which  is  a very  important  point 
towards  the  getting  perfect  ceilings.  The 
boards,  as  prepared,  have  usually  the  face 
planed  and  the  edges  shot  and  squared.  It 
is  next  necessary  to  gauge  them,  in  order 
to  have  them  of  an  uniform  thickness ; and 
to  do  this  all  that  is  necessary  is,  with  a 
gauge  to  mark  a line  on  the  back  part  of 
the  edge  parallel  with  the  planed  face. 
When  this  is  done  the  adze  reduces  the 
substance  on  the  rough  face  at  the  points 
where  the  board  lies  on  the  joists;  the 
intermediate  part  is  left  of  the  full  thickness, 
in  order  that  the  strength  shall  be  as  great 
as  possible ; and  as  there  is  nothing  here  to 
support  the  board,  it  requires  it  all,  and  is 
not  raised  out  of  the  level  by  it.  Sometimes 
the  board  is  not  thick  enough,  and  then 
pieces  of  chips,  &c.,  are  put  in  on  the  top  of 
the  joist,  which  is  called  f urring  up.  The 
best  floors  are  laid  with  battens,  the  quality 
depending  upon  the  kind  used,  and  upon 
the  freedom  from  knots  or  shakes.  When 
wider  deals  are  used,  they  ought  to  be 
divided  down  the  middle.  The  Joints 
are  either  square , ploughed  and  tongued , 
rebated  or  dowelled.  The  mode  of  laying 
the  three  first  may  easily  be  understood; 
and  the  last  consists  in  introducing  iron 
or  wooden  pins  into  the  two  edges,  so 
that  they  are  kept  in  apposition,  as  in 
the  leaves  of  a dining-table.  When  dowels 
are  used,  the  brads  are  driven  in  ob- 
liquely through  the  edge,  so  that  the  head 
of  the  brad  is  not  seen  on  the  surface. 
This  keeps  down  the  board  at  that  edge, 
when  the  dowels  secure  the  adjoining  one, 
so  that  the  whole  face  of  the  work  is  free 
from  nail-holes.  In  our  English  rooms, 


however,  carpets  are  so  universally  laid 
down,  that  these  highly-finished  floors,  are 
not  much  cared  for ; and  it  is  only  in  dining- 
rooms and  halls,  where  the  oak-floor  is  to  be 
polished  and  left  visible,  that  a dowelled 
joint  is  ever  required.  The  dowel  should 
always  be  inserted  in  the  space  between  the 
joists,  and  when  the  work  is  very  particular, 
over  the  joists  also.  Wherever  the  board 
is  too  short  to  reach  the  full  length  of  the 
room,  it  must  be  united  to  another  board, 
either  by  being  simply  nailed  against  it 
with  a square  or  spliced  joint,  which  must 
always  come  over  a joist,  or  by  being 
ploughed  and  tongued  with  hoop-iron.  In 
order  to  guard  against  the  shrinking  of 
boards  which  are  not  thoroughly  seasoned, 
various  plans  are  adopted,  by  which  they 
are  compressed  in  breadth.  The  most  com- 
mon of  these  is  practised  when  they  are 
folded,  as  already  described  in  the  beginning 
of  this  paragraph.  In  this  mode,  one  is 
first  laid,  then  the  last  of  the  fold,  leaving  an 
interval  somewhat  less  than  sufficient  to 
take  the  boards  without  pressure.  The 
intervening  boards  are  then  inserted  with 
their  outer  edges  in  close  contact  with  those 
first  laid,  and  their  inner  ones  raised  from 
the  joist  into  a ridge.  The  workmen  next 
jump  upon  this  ridge,  and  by  main  force 
press  the  boards  into  their  places,  where 
they  are  retained  by  brads  in  the  usual  way. 
When  the  boards  are  dowelled,  this  plan 
cannot  so  easily  be  practised,  that  is  if  the 
brads  are  to  be  concealed,  and  in  that  case 
a cramp  is  used,  w hich  screws  the  boards  up 
to  their  places,  by  fixing  it  to  the  joists, 
which  are  not  yet  covered  with  boards. 
For  this  purpose  holes  are  sometimes  bored 
in  them,  and  at  other  times  the  cramp  itself 
is  secured  or  clipped  on  to  the  joist. 

Sub-sect.  C.— Staircases. 

130.  The  construction  of  staircases  pro- 
perly falls  under  the  head  of  joinery;  but 
as  they  are  generally  made  by  a workman 
who  devotes  himself  to  that  particular 
department,  it  is  better  to  comprise  them 
under  a distinct  division.  There  are  various 
methods  of  making  and  fixing  wooden 
staircases,  one  of  which  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  adopted  in  those  made  of  stone, 
in  which  each  step  is  worked  in  the  solid, 
and  is  wedged  into  the  wall,  which  thus 
supports  it,  aided  by  the  edge  of  the  step 
below,  the  ground  giving  a final  support 
to  the  bottom  step,  and  this  again  trans- 
mitting a certain  portion  to  the  next,  and 
so  on.  In  all  other  modes  of  fixing  them 
carriages  of  rough  timber  are  worked  into 
the  wall,  and  upon  them  the  steps  are  fixed. 

131.  Staircase  Carriages  have  already 
been  partially  described,  under  carpentry ; 
but,  though  they  are  measured  on  the 
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principles  which  regulate  that  mode  of 
work,  yet  as  they  must  he  exactly  adapted 
to  the  views  of  the  staircase-hand , as  the 
workman  is  called,  who  sets  out  the  work, 
it  is  better  to  describe  the  manner  of  fixing 
under  this  head.  These  carriages  consist, 
in  the  first  place,  of  short  horizontal 
joists,  fixed  in  the  walls  by  wedging,  and 
intended  to  form  landings,  which  are 
variously  shaped,  according  to  the  form 
of  the  stairs  and  of  the  hall  in  which  they 
are  fixed;  and,  in  the  second  place,  of 
bearers,  which  are  fixed  in  a slanting 
direction,  exactly  parallel  with  the  stairs, 
and  assuming  such  an  angle  as  will 
correspond  with  them.  These  bearers  are 
either  two  or  three  in  number,  according 
to  the  width  of  the  stairs.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  fix  these  carriages,  the  first 
thing  necessary  is  to  set  out  the  stairs,  for 
which  purpose  a story  rod  is  necessary, 
of  a length  sufficient  to  reach  from  one 
floor  to  that  next  above  it,  and  upon  this 
each  stair  and  landing  is  marked  with  a 
pencil,  by  which  all  chance  of  error  is 
avoided. 

132.  All  Stairs  are  set  out  upon  the 
same  principle,  and  it  is  in  the  details 
only  that  any  difference  occurs.  That 
principle  is  as  follows;  but  in  order  to 
understand  the  description,  it  should  be 
explained  that  every  step  is  composed 
of  a horizontal  portion  called  the  tread , 
and  of  a perpendicular  one  called  the 
riser ; the  whole  width  of  the  stairs 
being  called  the  going.  It  must  be 

apparent  that,  in  order  to  reach  the  level 
of  the  floor  above,  there  must  be  formed 
a certain  number  of  steps  proportionate 
to  the  level  to  be  reached,  and  it  is  also 
manifest  that  there  is  a limit  beyond 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the 
height  and  width  of  each  step.  It  is  found 
-by  experience  that  a broad  step  should 
be  of  less  height  than  a narrow  one,  the 
reason  being  that  a man  cannot  well  raise 
himself  and  throw  himself  forward  at  the 
same  moment.  By  common  consent,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  two  together  should  be 
about  17  or  18  inches,  or  half  the  ordinary 
stride  of  a man : thus,  a 12-inch  tread  should 
have  a rise  of  5£  inches,  and  one  of 
10  inches  should  have  a rise  measuring 
Of  inches,  or  at  the  most  7 inches.  This 
last  proportion  is  the  most  common,  and 
is  that  which  should  be  followed  in  all 
ordinary  houses,  where  it  is  practicable — 
the  extra  inch  for  the  nosing  making  it 
appear  11  inches  wide.  In  large,  full-sized 
stairs,  12  inches  may  be  adopted,  but  in  no 
case  should  the  height  and  width  be  more 
than  18  inches.  As  soon  as  the  tread  and  riser 
are  settled,  the  next  thing  is  to  calculate 
the  number  of  risers  which  will  be  required 


to  reach  the  floor  above,  which  is  effected 
by  dividing  the  number  of  inches  between 
the  floors  by  the  height  of  the  riser.  Thus, 
supposing  the  story  to  be  12  feet  high,  or 
144  inches,  this  divided  by  6 (the  height  of 
the  risers)  will  give  24  as  the  number 
required.  If  the  riser  is  to  measure  6f  inches, 
each  must  be  reduced  to  quarters,— thus, 
144  multiplied  by  4 is  equal  to  576;  this 
divided  by  27  (the  height  of  the  riser  in 
quarter  inches),  gives  21  and  a fraction  as 
the  number  of  risers.  The  simple  plan  in 
such  a case  is  to  divide  the  story-rod  into 
21  equal  parts,  which  will  be  found  to  be  the 
height  given  above,  the  extra  three-sevenths 
of  an  inch  being  practically  lost  when 
divided  among  21  risers.  After  the  number 
of  risers  is  settled,  the  next  thing  is  to  fix 
upon  the  landings,  if  any,  and  to  arrange 
the  number  of  treads  in  each  flight,  which 
is  the  series  of  steps  reaching  from  landing 
to  landing.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
each  landing  has  a riser,  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  counted  as  one  of  them.  The  plan 
of  the  staircase-liall  is  then  taken,  and  the 
number  of  treads  is  measured  off  by  scale 
upon  it.  The  treads,  together  with  the 
landings,  should  correspond  in  number  with 
the  risers,  and  there  must  always  be  space 
found  for  them,  as  in  the  ground-plan 
marked  a , fig.  39,  in  which  the  treads  are 
all  set  off  according  to  scale,  and  also  the 
landings.  The  parallelogram  b shows  the 
right  side  of  the  staircase-hall,  with  the 
risers  and  landings  set  out  upon  it;  and 
those  marked  c and  d also  show  the  two 
next  sides  in  succession.  The  fourth  side 
being  occupied  entirely  by  a landing,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  set  it  out,  though  in 
a full  plan  it  is  better  to  do  so.  These 
parallelograms  should  also  show  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  staircase  on  the  floors 
above,  and  on  them  the  carriages  may  be 
indicated,  as  well  as  the  lines  of  the  hand- 
rail. In  this  way  there  is  always  a certainty 
of  getting  a proper  headway,  which,  in 
hasty  and  ill-formed  plans,  is  sometimes 
not  fully  allowed  for.  It  should  be  cal- 
culated that  a man  with  his  hat  on  will 
at  least  require  seven  feet,  and  that  for 
appearance’s  sake  this  is  not  sufficient, 
for  less  than  a foot  or  two  clear  of  the  hat 
always  gives  a cramped  look.  Sometimes, 
however,  at  certain  parts,  it  will  be  an 
object  to  save  room  for  particular  purposes, 
and  then  it  may  be.allowed  to  depart  from 
the  rule,  and  to  allow  little  more  than  the 
actual  height  demanded— namely,  seven 
feet.  Such  are  the  general  principles  upon 
which  every  staircase  is  set  out ; the  details 
depend  upon  the  particular  kind  which  is 
selected,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  those  from  which  the  choice 
must  be  made,  reminding  the  person  who 
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Is  making  it  that  he  will  find  them  vary 
much  in  cost,  and  in  the  room  which  they 
occupy.  With  regard  to  the  first  item, 
supposing  the  materials  the  same,  the 
difference  between  a common  dog-legged 
staircase  and  a geometrical  one,  with 
continuous  hand-rail,  will  be  as  one  to  six, 
or  thereabouts.  The  steps  of  staircases, 
of  which  the  surfaces  are  parallelograms 
are  called  flyers,  while  those  which  are 
more  or  less  triangular  are  denominated 
winders.  The  three  varieties  are  the  dog- 
legged, the  bracketed,  and  the  geometrical 
stairs. 

133.  Dog-legged  Stairs  are  chiefly  used 
for  the  back-stairs  of  well-built  houses,  and 
for  the  only  stairs  of  small  ones,  where 
economy  of  money  and  space  requires  their 
selection.  They  have  no  opening  in  the 
middle,  or  well-hole,  such  as  is  shown  in  the 
ground-plan  ( a , fig.  39),  and  the  balusters 
and  hand-rail  of  both  the  flights  fall  in  the 
same  vertical  plane.  In  this  kind  carriages 
are  fixed,  as  already  described,  and  to 
these  an  upright  post  is  attached,  called  a 
newel  (seey^.  40  a).  Upon  the  inner  edge  of 
the  carriage  a board,  called  the  string,  is 
fixed,  and  upon  the  newel,  string,  and 
carriage  the  stairs  are  supported,  the  whole 
flight  being  put  together  before  they  are 
placed  in  their  seat,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  better  classes,  yet  to  be  described. 
In  some  kinds  of  these  stairs  the  nosings 
are  returned  at  the  ends  of  the  steps,  which 
is  not  the  general  practice.  In  others  the 
risers  are  united  to  the  brackets;  and 
again,  in  some  cases  the  string  is  framed 
Into  the  newel,  and  notched  to  receive 
the  ends  of  the  steps,  the  other  end  having 
a corresponding  notched  board,  and  the 
whole  flight  being  put  up  like  a step-ladder. 

134.  Bracket  Stairs  are  those  which 
have  an  opening  or  well,  with  strings  and 
newels,  and  are  supported  by  landings  and 
carriages  ; the  brackets  are  united  to  the 
end  of  each  riser,  and  are  fixed  to  the 
string-board,  which  is  moulded  below  like 
an  architrave.  As  the  internal  angle  of  the 
steps  is  open  to  the  end,  and  not  closed  by 
the  string,  as  in  common  dog-legged  stairs, 
and  the  neatness  of  the  workmanship  is  as 
much  regarded  as  in  geometrical  stairs,  the 
balusters  must  be  neatly  dovetailed  into  the 
ends  of  the  steps,  two  to  each  stair.  The 
face  of  each  front  baluster  must  be  flush 
with  the  face  of  the  riser,  and,  as  all  the 
balusters  must  be  at  equal  distances  from 
one  another,  the  face  of  the  middle  baluster 
must  stand  midway  between  the  face  of  the 
riser  of  the  preceding  step  and  the  succeed- 
ing one.  The  risers  and  treads  are  all 
previously  blocked  and  glued  together,  and. 
when  put  up,  the  under  side  of  the  step 
nailed  or  screwed  into  the  under  edge  of 


the  riser,  and  then  rough-bracketed  to  the 
strings,  as  in  the  dog-legged  stairs,  the 
pitching-pieces  and  rough  strings  being 
similar.  In  gluing  up  the  steps,  the  best 
method  is  to  make  a templet,  so  as  to  fit 
the  external  angle  of  the  steps  with  the 
nosing.  Sometimes,  and  indeed  very  often 
at  present,  bracket  stairs  are  constructed 
without  newels,  the  hand-rail  being  con- 
tinuous from  the  curtail  to  the  top  landing. 
To  effect  this,  iron  balusters  are  occasion- 
ally introduced  at  every  angle,  or  more 
generally  just  above  and  below  it  These 
are  firmly  fixed,  and  upon  them  the  hand- 
rail entirely  depends  for  its  support,  the 
remaining  balusters  of  wood  being  merely 
for  show.  When,  however,  all  are  of  iron, 
the  work  is  proportionally  stronger,  and 
such  ought  generally  to  be  the  mode 
adopted.  These  bracket  staircases,  with 
square  landings  and  continuous  hand-rails, 
when  the  hall  is  of  sufficient  size,  are  even 
more  handsome  in  appearance  than  the 
geometrical  staircase,  and  as  they  have  no 
winders  they  are  much  more  convenient. 

135.  Geometrical  Staircases  are  those 
which  have  an  opening  down  the  centre, 
called  an  open  newel,  but  they  differ  from 
those  previously  described  in  each  step 
being  almost  entirely  supported  by  the 
wall,  as  is  the  case  also  with  stone  stair- 
cases. The  risers  and  treads  require  to  be 
very  strong,  and  for  stairs  of  four  feet  in 
width,  should  not  be  less  than  1J  inch  in 
thickness,  increasing  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
for  every  6 inches  in  length.  The  risers  ought 
to  be  dovetailed  into  the  cover,  and  when 
the  steps  are  put  up  they  are  screwed  up 
from  below  into  the  under  edge  of  the 
risers.  The  holes  for  sinking  the  heads  oi 
the  screws  ought  to  be  bored  with  a centre- 
bit,  then  fitted  closely  in  with  wood  well- 
matched,  so  as  entirely  to  conceal  the 
screws  and  appear  as  one  uniform  surface. 
Brackets  are  mitred  to  the  riser,  and  the 
nosings  are  continued  round.  Fig.  41  gives 
a good  view  of  such  a staircase ; but  there  is 
a defect  in  this  mode,  which  consists  ia 
the  deceptive  appearance  of  the  brackets, 
which,  instead  of  supporting  the  treads  and 
risers,  are  really  suspended  to  them.  The 
internal  angles  also  being  hollow,  or  a 
re-entrant  angle,  except  at  the  ends,  which 
are  terminated  by  the  wall  at  one  extremity 
and  by  the  brackets  at  the  other,  there  is 
a want  of  regular  finish.  The  hollow  is 
carried  round  the  front  of  the  riser  and 
returned  at  the  end,  and  mitred  round 
the  bracket.  If  the  under  side  of  the 
stairs  is  open  to  view,  the  hollow  ia 
continued  along  the  angle  of  the  step 
and  riser;  but  in  this  country  the  under 
side  is  almost  always  lathed  and  plas- 
tered. In  constructing  this  last  kind. 
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the  bearers  should  all  be  framed  to- 
gether, so  that  when  put  up  they  will 
form  a perfect  staircase.  Each  piece  of 
framework  which  forms  a riser  should 
in  the  partition  be  well-wedged  at  the 
ends.  This  plan  is  always  to  be  recom- 
mended when  strength  and  firmness  are 
of  importance,  as  the  steps  and  risers  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  framed  carriages, 
which,  if  carefully  put  together,  will  never 
yield  to  any  reasonable  weight.  In  pre- 
paring the  string  for  the  wreath  part,  a 
cylinder  should  be  made  of  the  size  of 
the  well-hole  of  the  staircase,  which  can 
be  done  at  a trifling  expense;  then  set 
the  last  tread  and  riser  of  the  flyers  on 
one  side,  and  the  first  tread  and  riser  of 
the  returning  flight  on  the  opposite  side, 
at  their  respective  heights;  then  on  the 
centre  of  the  curved  surface  of  this  cylinder 
mark  the  middle  between  the  two,  and 
with  a thin  slip  of  wood,  bent  round  with 
the  ruling-edge,  cutting  the  two  nosings 
of  these  flyers,  and  passing  through  the 
intermediate  height  marked  on  the  cylin- 
der, draw  a line,  which  will  give  the  wreath 
line  formed  by  the  nosing  of  the  winders ; 
then  draw  the  whole  of  the  winders  on 
this  line,  by  dividing  it  into  as  many  parts 
as  \ i.il  want  risers,  and  each  point  of 
division  is  the  nosing  of  each  winder. 
Having  thus  far  proceeded,  and  carefully 
examined  your  heights  and  widths,  so  that 
no  error  may  have  occurred,  prepare  a 
veneer  of  the  width  intended  for  your 
string,  and  the  length  given  by  the  cylinder, 
and,  after  laying  it  in  its  place  on  the 
cylinder,  proceed  to  glue  a number  of 
blocks  about  an  inch  wide  on  the  back 
of  the  veneer,  with  their  fibres  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  When  dry,  this 
will  form  the  string  for  the  wreath  part 
of  the  staircase  to  be  framed  into  the 
straight  strings.  It  is  here  necessary  to 
observe,  that  about  four  or  six  inches  of  the 
straight  string  should  be  in  the  same  piece 
as  the  circular,  so  that  the  joints  fall  about 
the  middle  of  the  first  and  last  flyers. 
This  precaution  always  avoids  a cripple, 
to  which  the  work  would  otherwise  be 
subject.  Where  the  going  of  the  stairs  is 
confined  in  width,  the  French  are  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  out  the  balusters  several 
inches  from  the  face  of  the  string-board, 
but  the  weakness  of  the  support  has  pre- 
vented its  adoption  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  only  suited  to  balusters  of  iron. 

186.  The  Curtail  Step  is  the  lowest  one 
of  all,  and  it  has  a rounded  internal 
extremity,  with  a curve,  which  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  a cur’s  tail.  It  is 
made  by  first  cutting  out  the  curved 
part  from  a solid  piece  of  deal,  a riser  is 
then  selected  about  eighteen  inches  longer 


than  the  others,  and  of  this  a portion 
twenty  inches  in  length  is  reduced  to  the 
thickness  of  a veneer;  the  thick  part  is 
then  firmly  mitred  into  the  solid  curved 
portion,  round  which  the  veneer  is  curled 
and  glued,  and  the  step  has  the  smooth 
appearance  which  it  presents  in  all  well-- 
made staircases.  The  tread  is  afterwards 
cut  round  to  the  same  sweep,  and  when 
the  moulding  is  added  beneath  the  nosing 
it  has  a very  finished  appearance. 

137.  The  Construction  of  the  Hand- 
rail forms  the  last  part  of  the  joiner’s  art 
which  will  come  under  our  consideration; 
and  it  is  by  far  the  most  difficult,  requiring 
a large  amount  of  geometrical  calculation 
as  well  as  practical  skill.  It  depends  upon 
the  principles,  that  if  a cylinder  be  cut  in 
any  direction,  except  parallel  to  the  axis,  or 
base,  the  section  will  be  an  ellipsis;  if  cut 
parallel  to  the  axis,  a rectangle ; if  parallel 
to  the  base,  a circle.  Supposing,  then,  a 
hollow  cylinder  to  be  made  of  the  size  of  the 
well-hole,  and  that  it  is  cut  by  any  inclined 
or  oblique  plane,  the  section  formed  will  be 
bounded  by  two  concentric  similar  ellipses ; 
consequently,  the  section  will  be  at  its 
greatest  breadth  at  each  extremity  of  the 
larger  axis,  and  its  least  breadth  at  each 
extremity  of  the  lesser  axis.  Therefore,  in 
any  quarter  of  the  ellipsis  there  will  be  a 
continued  increase  of  breadth  from  the 
extremity  of  the  lesser  axis  to  that  of  the 
greater.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  a cylinder 
can  be  cut  by  a plane  through  any  three 
points;  therefore,  supposing  we  have  tiie 
height  of  the  rail  at  any  three  points  in  the 
cylinder,  and  that  we  cut  the  cylinder 
through  these  points,  the  section  will  be  a 
figure  equal  and  similar  to  the  face-mould  of 
the  rail;  and  if  the  cylinder  be  cut  by 
another  plane  parallel  to  the  section,  at  such 
a distance  from  it  as  to  contain  the  thickness 
of  the  rail,  this  portion  of  the  cylinder  will 
represent  a part  of  the  rail  with  its  vertical 
surfaces  already  worked ; and,  again,  if  the 
back  and  lower  surface  of  this  cylindrical 
portion  be  squared  to  vertical  lines,  either 
on  the  convex  or  concave  side,  through  two 
certain  parallel  lines  drawn  by  a thin  piece 
of  wood  which  is  bent  on  that  side,  the 
portion  of  the  cylinder  thus  formed  will 
represent  the  part  of  the  rail  intended  to  be 
made.  The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to 
cylindrical  well-holes;  but  they  may  be 
extended  to  those  made  on  other  seats. 
The  various  rules  for  the  formation  of  hand- 
rails are  too  complicated  for  insertion  here, 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the 
principle  aimed  at  is  to  cut  out  the  rails 
from  a mahogany  plank  with  as  little  waste 
as  possible.  For  this  purpose  various  moulds 
are  used,  which  are  applied  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  plank,  and  by  them  the  part  intended 
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td  be  cut  is  marked.  The  face-mould  or 
raking-mould , is  applied  to  the  two  faces  of 
the  plank,  and  is  regulated  by  a line  drawn 
on  its  edge,  which  line  is  vertical  when  the 
plank  is  elevated  to  its  intended  position. 
The  falling-mould  is.  a piece  of  thin  wood, 
applied  and  bent  to  the  side  of  the  rail-piece, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  back  and 
lower  surfaces,  which  should  be  so  formed, 
that  every  level  straight  line,  directed  to 
the  axis  of  the  well-hole,  from  every  point 
of  the  side  of  the  rail  formed  by  the  edge  of 
the  falling-mould  shall  coincide  with  the 
surface.  In  order  to  cut  the  portion  of  rail 
required  out  of  the  least  possible  thickness 
of  stuff,  the  plank  is  so  turned  up  on  one  of 
its  angles,  that  the  upper  surface  is  no- 
where at  right  angles  to  a vertical  plane 
passing  through  the  chord  of  the  plane.  In 
this  position  the  plank  is  said  to  be  sprung. 
The  pitch-board  is  a right-angled  triangular 
board  made  to  the  size  and  tread  of  the 
step,  one  side  being  of  the  width  of  the 
tread,  and  the  other  of  the  height  of  the 
riser.  When  stairs  are  composed  of  both 
winders  and  flyers,  two  pitch-boards  must 
be  made  to  the  respective  treads,  but  of 
course  of  the  same  height,  as  the  risers  ought 
always  to  be.  The  bevel  by  which  the  edge 
of  the  plank  is  reduced  from  the  right  angle 
when  the  plank  is  sprung,  is  termed  the 
springing  of  the  plank , and  the  edge  thus 
bevelled  is  called  the  sprung  edge.  The 
bevel  by  which  the  face-mould  is  regulated 
to  each  side  of  the  plank  is  called  the 
pitch ; the  formation  of  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  a rail  is  called  the  falling 
of  the  rail;  the  upper  surface  of  the  rail  is 
termed  the  hack.  In  the  construction  of 
hand-rails,  it  is  necessary  to  spring  the 
plank  and  then  to  cut  away  the  superfluous 
wood,  as  directed  by  the  draughts  formed  by 
the  face-mould,  which  may  be  done,  by  an 
experienced  workman,  so  exactly  with  a 
saw  as  to  require  no  further  reduction;  and 
when  set  in  its  place,  the  surface  of  both 
sides  will  be  vertical  in  all  parts  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane.  In  order  to  form  the 
back  and  lower  surfaces,  the  falling  mould 
is  applied  to  one  side,  generally  the  convex, 
in  such  a manner  that  the  upper  edge  of  the 
falling-mould,  at  one  end,  coincides  with 
the  face  of  the  plank ; and  the  same  in  the 
middle;  and  leaves  so  much  wood  to  be 
taken  away  at  the  other  end  as  will  not 
reduce  the  plank  on  the  concave  side ; the 
piece  of  wood  to  be  thus  formed  into  the 
wreath  or  twist  being  equal  to  their 
given  heights.  Such  is  the  description 
given  of  the  mode  of  forming  hand-rails  in 
the  ordinary  books  on  joinery;  but  I do  not 
believe  that  any  man  would  ever  be  able  to 
teach  himself  from  the.in.how  to  cut  the  rail 
iu  tills  economical  mode.  It  is,  however, 


always  the  province  of  the  workman,  and 
by  no  means  essential  to  the  setting  out  of 
the  plan,  which  is  all  that  the  designer  has 
to  do.  Most  staircase-hands  take  many 
years  to  acquire  their  trade,  independently 
of  the  time  consumed  in  learning  the  art  of 
joinery  in  general;  and  there  are  very  few 
journeymen  whose  heads  and  hands  are 
both  sufficiently  cultivated  to  practise  this 
branch  with  success. 

Sub-section  D.— The  Preservation  and 

Measurement  of  Timber,  .and  the 

Wages  of  the  Men. 

138.  The  Preservation  of  Timber,  after 
it  is  inserted  in  a building,  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  considerations  with 
regard  to  its  mode  of  union  and  support. 
In  the  middle  parts  of  houses  almost  any 
timber  will  remain  sound,  but  in  the  roof 
and  in  the  basement  it  is  submitted  to 
constant  alternations  of  temperature,  and 
often  of  moisture,  since  most  roofs  are  at 
times  liable  to  slight  overflow  from  snow 
or  storms.  The  most  effectual  remedy  is 
effectual  ventilation,  both  in  the  roof  and 
under  all  the  floors ; and  if  this  is  thoroughly 
carried  out  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
further  precaution.  Corrosive  sublimate  is 
well  known  to  have  the  power  of  destroying 
all  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  growth,  and 
if  dry-rot  is  feared,  or  has  already  shown 
itself,  a solution  of  that  substance  is  the 
best  remedy.  It  forms  the  chief  ingredient 
in  the  process  called  kyanising , which  is  a 
very  effectual  preservation  against  decay; 
and  when  united  with  pyroligneous  acid,  is 
perhaps  as  perfect  an  antidote  as  can  be 
imagined.  They  are  easily  employed  to  all 
timber  in  situ ; but  the  process,  to  be 
thoroughly  effectual,  requires  to  be  done 
in  vacuo,  as  carried  on  in  the  works  of  the 
patentee. 

139.  The  Measurement  of  Carpenter’s 
Work  is  conducted  as  follows All  large 
and  plain  articles,  in  which  an  uniform 
quantity  of  materials  and  workmanship  is 
appended,  are  generally  measured  by  the 
square  of  100  superficial  feet,  such  as  single 
naked  floors,  roofs,  &c.  In  the  latter, 
however,  wherever  trusses  are  introduced, 
the  roof  is  either  measured  by  the  cubic 
foot,  or  else  the  trusses  are  charged  extra, 
at  per  foot  running,  or  per  cubic  foot.  All 
this  should  be  specified  in  the  contract. 
Plain  centring  is  measured  by  the  square ; 
but  as  the  ribs  and  boarding  are  quite 
different  in  value,  they  are  measured  and 
valued  separately.  Centring  for  groins  is 
measured  as  for  common  work,  but,  in 
addition,  the  angles  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  foot  running,  that  is,  tiie  ribs  and 
boarding  ought  to  be  measured  and  valued 
separately,  according  to  the  superficial 
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contents  of  each,  and  then  the  angles 
should  be  measured  lineally,  which  will 
pay  for  the  extra  workmanship  and  loss 
of  timber.  Wall-plates,  lintels,  and  bond 
timber  are  measured  by  the  cubic  foot. 
Naked  flooring  is  either  measured  by  the 
square  or  the  cubic  foot ; in  all  framed 
floors,  however,  it  is  usual  to  measure  by 
the  cubic  foot,  or  else  to  allow  extra  for  the 
large  timbers  which  are  not  easily  handled. 
Partitions  are  measured  by  the  square  or 
the  cube,  according  to  the  locality ; when- 
ever they  are  trussed  an  extra  price  must 
be  paid  for  workmanship.  Battening  to 
walls  is  measured  by  the  square.  All  these 
measurements  should  be  taken  as  soon  as 
the  roof  is  covered  in,  and  before  the 
ceilings  are  pricked  up  and  the  walls 
plastered,  after  which  it  is  difficult  to  get 
at  many  of  the  dimensions.  In  all  cases  of 
carpenter’s  measurements,  the  pieces  which 
have  tenons  are  measured  to  the  extremity 
of  them.  As,  in  this  kind  of  work,  the 
workmanship  seldom  bears  any  exact 
relative  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
timber  employed,  it  is  always  more 
satisfactory  to  value  them  separately, 
and  to  charge  the  timber  throughout  at 
per  foot  cube,  and  the  workmanship  at 
certain  rates  varying  with  the  nature  of 
the  work.  This,  however,  should  be 
settled  beforehand;  and  when  the  plan 
is  known,  the  carpenter  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  engaging  to  do  it  at  a fixed 
price,  unless  it  is  of  a very  novel  or 
complicated  nature.  The  value  of  the 
timber,  when  the  price  per  foot  is  known, 
is  very  easily  arrived  at  after  the  work 
is  done,  the  reduction  of  scantlings  into 
cubic  feet  being  so  very  easy  an  operation. 
For  the  benefit,  however,  of  those  who 
require  such  instruction,  the  following  rule 
is  given : — Multiply  the  width  by  the 
breadth  in  inches  of  each  scantling,  then 
multiply  the  product  by  the  length  in  inches, 
which  will  give  the  number  of  cubical 
inches  in  the  piece.  Divide  this  by  1728, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  number  of  cubical 
feet  in  the  piece. 

140.  Joiner’s  Work  is  measured  by  the 
foot  superficial  or  by  the  foot  running. 
Prepared  boarding  is  charged  and  measured 
by  the  square,  containing  100  feet.  The 
labour  of  this  is  priced  variously,  according 
to  the  following  kinds  of  work : — 

1st.  Edges  shot. 

2nd.  Edges  shot,  ploughed,  and  tongued. 

3rd.  Wrought  on  one  side,  edges  shot. 

4th.  Wrought  on  both  sides,  edges  shot. 

5th.  Wrought  on  both  sides,  ploughed  and 
tongued. 

Gth.  Wrought  on  both  sides,  keyed  and 
clamped. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  are  used  only  in 


flooring,  while  the  others  apply  to  wooden 
partitions.  The  price  of  labour  and  stuff 
together  will  vary  with  the  thickness  of  the 
boards,  and  gluing  will  also  be  an  addi- 
tional charge,  as  will  the  tongue  if  of  metal 
or  oak.  In  measuring  boarded  flooring, 
the  full  dimensions  are  taken,  from  which 
the  number  of  squares  is  to  be  computed. 
Deductions  are  then  made  for  chimneys, 
staircases,  &c.  The  price  will  depend  upon 
the  surface,  whether  wrought  or  plain,  the 
kind  of  joints,  the  thickness  and  quality  of 
the  stuff,  and  whether  the  boards  are 
folded  or  not;  also,  wffiether  composed  of 
boards,  battens,  or  wainscot. 

Skirting,  when  deep,  is  also  measured 
by  the  foot  superficial:  the  price  depends 
upon  the  position,  whether  level,  raking,  or 
ramping,  or  upon  the  manner  of  finishing, 
whether  plain  torus,  or  rebated,  or  heavily 
moulded,  or  scribed  to  the  floor  or  to  the 
steps,  or  whether  the  plan  of  the  room  is 
square  or  circular. 

Weather-boarding  is  measured  by  the 
square,  as  also  are  boarded  partitions, 
deducting  the  doors  and  windows. 

Framing  is  measured  and  priced  at  per 
foot  superficial,  the  price  being  ruled  by  the 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  substance  and 
quality  of  the  wood. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Nicholson  and  others  to  apportion  a price  to 
each  kind  of  work,  calculated  in  decimal 
parts  of  a day’s  work,  so  that  the  value  of  a 
day’s  work  being  known,  the  price  per  foot 
or  per  hundred  feet  is  calculated  in  decimal 
parts  of  that  sum.  For  instance,  suppose  a 
carpenter  gets  in  any  given  locality  5s.  per 
daj%  then,  as  Mr.  Nicholson  considers  that 
a square  of  common  inch-partition  occupies 
in  fixing  1.307  days,  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  labour  employed  is  6s.  6-Jd.,  as  near  as 
may  be,  in  English  coin,  that  sum  bearing 
the  same  proportion  to  5s.  which  the  time 
occupied  does  to  one  day.  Supposing  it 
possible  in  practice  to  do  this,  as  he 
professes  to  do,  it  would  simplify  materially 
the  estimating  of  labour;  but  in  fact  I 
believe  it  to  be  only  an  approximation  to 
the  real  value,  because  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible exactly  to  arrive  at  the  time  which 
any  piece  of  work  ought  to  take,  and,  there- 
fore, though  it  may  serve  as  a guide,  yet  it 
is  not  entirely  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  following  table  is  more  easily  under- 
stood, being,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  London 
labour  prices;  but  it  must  be  considered 
that,  though  these  prices  are  from  30  to  50 
per  cent,  above  those  of  the  country,  yet  that 
a corresponding  amount  of  work  is  always 
expected  to  be  done  there.  The  London 
journeymen  are  the  pick  of  England,  and 
they  cannot  continue  to  get  w’ork  without 
earning  their  high  wages • 
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FRICE  OF  CARPENTER’S  WORK- LABOUR  ONLY. 

The  Labour  Prices  are  calculated  at  the  London  rate  of  wages  of  30s.  per  week ; if  the 
price  of  labour  be  mere  or  less,  add  or  deduct,  for  every  3s.  per  week  increase  or 
decrease,  one-tenth  of  the  following  prices. 


Roofing.  Per  square. 

s.  d. 

Common  shed  or  lean-to,  not  exceed- 


ing 3 stories  3 0 

Ditto,  with  purlines  3 6 

Single  span  roofing,  including  pole- 

plates  and  ridges  4 0 

Ditto,  with  purlines  ...  4 6 

Curb  roofing,  including  curb  and  pole- 
plates,  to  be  measured  separate  from 
the  shed  or  span  roofing  5 0 


If  any  of  the  above  exceed  30  feet  from 
ground,  add  for  every  10  feet  above  0 5 
Span  roofing,  with  framed  principals, 

. collar-beams,  and  purlines,  includ- 
ing plates  and  ridges 7 0 

Ditto,  framed  principals,  with  beams, 
king-posts,  purlines,  braces,  and 
common  rafters,  including  pole- 


plates  and  ridges,  the  trusses  9 ft. 

apart  10  0 

Ditto,  with  king  and  queen-posts  ...  12  0 
If  above  30  feet  from  the  ground,  add 

for  every  10  feet  0 8 

Hips  and  vallies,  per  foot  run  ...  0 4 
Hip  and  ridge  roll,  prepared  and  fixed 

with  irons,  ditto  0 2£ 

Cutting  rafters’feet  for  dripping  eaves 

ditto  0 1£ 

Fixing  screw-bolts,  each  0 6 

Hanging  ditto  ...  ...  1 6 

If  on  irregular  plan,  to  be  charged 
accordingly. 

Diagonal  or  dragging  ties,  an- 
gular do.,  and  struts,  as  fir-framed. 


Quarter  Partitions.  Per  square. 

Common,  not  framed 3 0 

Four-inch,  framed  and  braced  ...  4 0 

•Five-inch,  ditto 5 0 

Six-inch,  ditto  5 6 

If  circular  on  .plan,  with  door-heads, 

add 2 0 

Framed  and  trussed,  with  king-posts  7 0 
Ditto,  with  king  and  queens 8 6 

Floors.  Per  square. 

Girders,  tie-beams,  and  binders, 
to  be  measured  and  charged  extra 
as  fir-framed. 

Common  ceiling-floor  (joists  only) ...  3 0 
Framed  ditto  to  tie-beams  or  binders  4 0 
Ditto,  with  tie-beams  and  binders  ...  5 0 
Single  framed  floors,  trimmed  to 

chimneys  and  well-holes 5 6 

Ditto,  above  9 inches  deep  6 6 

If  trimmed  to  party-wall,  or  framed 
into  girders  or  brestsomer,  extra 
per  square  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 6 


Framed  floors,  with  girders,  binding, 
bridging,  and  ceiling-joists  ...  15  0 
Ground-joists,  bedded,  not  framed  ...  3 0 
Ditto,  pinned  down  on  plates,  and 

framed  to  chimneys 4 6 

Trusses  put  in  girders,  4 by  4,  per 

foot  run  ...  ...  ...  1 0 

Kings,  queens,  and  wedges,  each  ...  3 0 
Girders  trussed  one  side  with  king 
and  truss  braces,  per  foot  run  ...  0 6 

Ditto,  on  both  sides  1 0 

Girders  sawed,  reversed,  and  bolted  0 6 

Strutting  to  joists  0 1 

Fixing  iron  bolts,  straps,  &c.,  per  !b  0 1 
If  any  of  the  aforesaid  works  be 
in  oak  or  elm,  add  one-third. 

If  on  irregular  plan,  extra  as  per 
value. 

Furrings  or  Battenings,  properly  backed. 

Per  square. 

Three-quarter  to  1 i-incli,  and  9 inches 


from  centre  to  centre  3 6 

Ditto,  12  inches  ditto  3 0 

Ditto,  15  inches  ditto  2 9 

If  the  stuff  is  to  be  ripped  out,  add 

per  square  0 6 

If  to  ceilings,  laid  crossways,  add  ...  0 9 

If  with  plugs  or  wall-liooks,  the 
battening  9 inches  from  centre  to 

centre  1 6 

Ditto,  12  inches  ditto  1 3 

Ditto,  15  inches  ditto  1 0 

Wall-hooks  to  be  charged  for 
each  extra 

Quarter-battening,  3 by  2,  to  walls ...  3 6 

Ditto,  to  window-fronts  4 0 

If  with  plugs,  add  1 0 

If  any  of  the  above  be  circular 
on  plan,  1J  the  straight. 


Centring,  including  the  setting  and 
striking. 

Common  to  vaults,  per  square  ...  10  0 

Ditto,  if  shifted  and  refixed 3 6 

Groins  to  ditto,  to  be  measured  on 
the  line  of  the  points,  and  charged 

at  per  foot  run  extra 0 6 

Centring  to  brick  trimmers,  bridge- 

ways,  &c.,  per  foot  super  0 3 

Ditto  for  gauged  brickwork,  ditto  ...  0 4 
Ditto  to  4-incli  apertures,  per  foot  run  0 1 h 
Ditto  to  4-inch  gauged  arches,  in- 
cluding strutting  0 21- 

Ditto  to  circular  heads 0 4 

All  rougn  arches,  above  4 inches 

soffit,  per  foot  super 0 5 

Ditto  elliptical,  ditto  0 6 
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s.  d. 

All  gauged  arches,  ditto  0 7 

Ditto  elliptical,  ditto  0 8 

The  price  of  centring  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  work  done. 

Rough  Boarding.  Per  square. 
Sound  boarding,  with  single  fillets  ...  5 0 

Ditto  with  double  fillets  6 0 

Three-qr.  and  inch  rough  hoarding  2 6 

Weather  Boarding.  Per  square. 

Rough  with  boards  3 0 

Ditto,  with  splayed  edges  3 0 

Sundries.  Per  foot  run. 

Rough  fillets  and  tilting,  per  foot  run  0 Of 

Lead  roll  0 2 

Fixing  iron-work,  per  lb  0 1 

Fir  Framed,  &c.  Per  cube  foot. 
Bond,  plates,  lintels,  sleepers,  and 

wood  bricks  0 4 

Bond  and  plates  not  to  be  taken 
running  measure. 

Templates  0 6 

Rough  framed,  in  naked  floors,  roofs, 

&c.  0 6 

Ditto  in  trusses 0 8 

Timbers  throughout  the  carcase  of  a 
building,  including  bond  and  plates, 
small  scantlings  ...  0 6 


Ditto,  large  scantlings 

s. 

...  0 

d. 

5 

Planing,  per  foot  super 
Ditto,  including  squaring 

...  0 

01 

...  0 

1 

Sunk  rabbets,  per  foot  run  ... 

...  0 

Of 

Ditto,  3 by  If  

...  0 

Of 

Beads  to  f-inch  diameter 

...  0 

Of 

Ditto,  above  f to  If  inch 

...  0 

0* 

If  beads  are  returned,  double  the 
price. 

Common  door  cases,  not  rebated, 
up  to  25  feet  super  on  the  face,  per 

foot  super  0 1 

Proper  ditto,  including  oak  sills  ...  0 If 


Bracketing  : including  plugging,  Per 


foot  super. 

To  cornices  and  coves 0 3 

Ditto,  circular  on  plan  0 4$ 

Gutters  and  Bearers.  Per  foot  super. 

Inch  and  lf-ineh  deal 0 3 

Ditto,  to  curb  roof  0 4 

Ditto,  circular  on  plan  0 5 

If  with  bridged  bearers,  add 0 1 

Framed  bearers  for  trough  gutters 
between  plates,  per  foot  run  ...  0 1 J 

Laps  rebated  for  lead,  each  ...  0 3 

Cesspools  ditto 0 9 
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Prepared  Boards,— from  the  Bench.  Each 


Three-quarter  or  inch  deal pretr-rq^’floor  boards  wrought, 

and  thicknessed  ...  ...  ... a* 

One-and-quarter  or  lj-mch  ditto 

Two-cut  or  inch  battens  ditto  ...  

One-and-quarter  or  lf-mch  ditto  

Three-quarter  or  inch  deal  wroug.it  and  rebated  or 

tongued  

One-and-quarter  or  lf-inch  ditto  

Inch  2-cut,  or  battens  wrought  and  rebated,  or  tongued 

One-and-quarter  or  If  ditto  

If  listed,  add  for  each  

Three-quarter-inch  deal  wrought,  grooved,  tongued,  and 

beaded  finings  ' 

Three-quarter-inch  plank  ditto  ...  


12  feet. 

14  feet. 

16  feet 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

0 3 

0 

4 

0 5 

0 3} 

0 

4f 

0 5j 

0 2f 

0 

3 

0 3j 

0 2f 

0 

3f 

0 4 

0 3f 

0 

5 

0 6 

0 4f 

0 

6 

0 7 

0 3 

0 

4 

0 5 

0 4 

0 

5 

0 6 

0 Of 

0 

Of 

0 1 

0 5 

0 

6 

0 7 

0 6 

0 

7 

0 8 

Deal  Floors.  Per  square,  s.  d. 
Inch  deal  wrought  and  laid  folding...  6 0 
Ditto  straight  joint,  with  splayed 

headings 7 6 

One-and-quarter-inch  ditto,  folding  6 6 

Ditto  straight  joint  8 0 

One-and-half-inch  ditto,  folding  ...  7 0 

Ditto  straight  joint  9 0 

If  any  of  the  above  be  tongued  head- 
ings instead  of  splayed,  add  ...  1 0 


If  ploughed  and  tongued,  or  re- 
bated and  filleted,  add  on  the  If  in.  2 6 

Ditto  If  inch  3 0 

Rough  floors — see  Carpenter. 

Batten  Floors.  Per  square. 
Two-cut  or  inch  wrought  and  laid 

folding  8 6 

Ditto  straight  joint  and  splayed  head- 
ings   8 6 
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s.  d. 

One-and-quarter-inch  wrought  fold- 
ing   8 0 

Ditto  straight  joint,  splayed  headings  10  0 
Ditto  tongued  headings  and  edge- 

nailed  ...  13  0 

Ditto  dowelled  single 20  0 

Ditto  double  23  0 

Ditto  well  matched  ...  26  0 

Ditto  with  battens  less  than  5-inch 
gauge,  add  ...  3 0 

Skirtings.  Per  foot  super. 
(Including  backings  and  fillets  complete.) 
Three-quarter  and  inch  deal,  plain  or 

square  0 2 

Ditto  raking  and  scribed  to  steps  ...  0 3 

Ditto  ramped  ...  0 5 

Ditto  torus  or  single-moulded  ...  0 2! 

Ditto  raking  and  scribed  to  steps  ...  0 4 

Ditto  ramped  ...  0 6 

Rebated  plinth,  including  fillet  nailed 
on  floor  and  backings  ...  ...  & 2f 

Ditto  raking  and  scribed  to  steps  ...0  4 

Ditto  ramped  ...  0 & 

Plain  level  circular  skirting 0 6 

Raking  ditto,  and  scribed  to  steps  ...  0 9 

Level  circular  torus  skirting 0 8 

Raking  ditto,  and  scribing  1 1 

Level  circular,  rebated  and  backed 

plinth  ...  0 8 

Raking  ditto,  scribed  ...  1 1 

Circular  plinth,  ploughed,  glued,  and 

blocked  upon  a cylinder  1 2 

Ditto  raking  and  scribed  ...  1 9 

Level  circular,  torus  plinth,  glued 
and  blocked  upon  a cylinder  and 

backed  .. 1 8 

Raking  ditto  ...  2 3 

If  any  of  the  above  be  scribed  to 
moulded  nosing  or  stone  steps,  add  0 1 
If  rebated  to  form  double  plinth,  add 
on  the  straight., 

Ditto  circular 
Ditto  ramped 
Ditto  writhed 
If  plugged,  add 

All  skirtings  under  4J-m.  wide, 
to  be  measured  and  charged  as 
4J-in.  wide. 

Cylinders  to  be  paid  for  extra. 

Inch  deal  harrow  grounds,  ploughed, 

per  foot  run  

Ditto  circular  ...  

Ditto  ramped  

Staircases.  Per  foot  super. 

One  and  11-inch  rough  deal  treads 
and  risers,  including  bracketing  ... 

Ditto  wrought  deal  treads  and  risers, 
glued,  blocked,  and  bracketed  for 

plastering  

Ditto  with  two  carriages  


0 1 
0 2 
0 3 


0 0| 
0 2 
0 3 


0 21 


0 Si 
0 4* 


One  and  l^-inch  treads  and  risers, 
glued  up  and  blocked  to  close  string. 

moulded  nosing  0 4J 

Ditto  with  carriages  0 o| 

Ditto  mitred  to  cut  string,  and  dove- 
tailed for  balusters  ...  0 7 

Ditto  to  winders,  circular  one  end  ...  0 S§ 

Ditto  both  ends  ...  0 11 

Extra,  if  riser  be  tongued  to  step, 

bottom  edge  

Ditto  both  edges 

Extra,  it  feather-tongued  joints 
One  and  a half-inch  deal  wrought 
treads,  risers,  and  carriages 
Two-inch  rough  ditto  for  warehouses 
Ditto  wrought 
Solid  quarter-round  ends  to  steps, 

each  1 6 

Veneered  ditto  ...  .. 3 0 

Ditto  to  curtail  ends  10  0 

Returned  moulded  nosings  0 3 

Circular  ditto  0 5 

Beaded  gusset-pieces  ...  0 6 

Plain  cut  brackets  ...  ...  ...  0 6 

Circular  ditto  ...  0 10 

Housing  steps,  and  wedging  up  into 

string-board,  each  0 2$ 

Ditto  moulded  nosing  ...  ...  ...  0 3 

Winders,  double. 

String  Boards.  Per  foot  super. 

Inch  and  IJ-inch  plain  outside  string, 

framed  to  newels  0 3$ 

Ditto  rebated  and  headed  0 4 

Ditto  and  sunk  face  ..  0 5 

Ditto  sunk  and  mitred 0 6| 

If  the  sinking  be  moulded,  add  ...  0 0§ 

If  1^-ir  ’■  "-'ring,  add  0 1 

One-ant.  ..-inch  writhed  outside 
string,  glued  upright,  rebated  and 

. ker.d€?d  ...  3 0 

Ditto  ...id  sunk  3 6 

Ditto  aiid  moulded  4 0 

If  glued  up  in  thicknesses  on  a 
cylinder,  add  one-sixth. 

For  every  inch  less  than  12  inches 
opening,  add  one-tenth. 

One-and-quarter  and  11-inch  plain 

wall  string  and  plugging  0 31 

Ditto  ramped  ...  0 7 

Ditto  swan-neck  or  level  circular  ...  0 1QJ 
Ditto  writhed  (glued  upright)  ...  1 9 

Ditto  glued  in  thicknesses  on  a 

cylinder 2 3 

One-and-quarter  and  11-inch  mould- 
ed wall  string  and  plugging  ...  0 

Ditto  ramped  0 

Ditto  writhed  ...  2 

Two-inch  plain  wall  string  and 

plugging 0 

Ditto  ramped  ...  0 

Ditto  writhed  ...  ...  2 

Two-inch  moulded  wall  string  ...  0 
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Two-in.  moulded  wall  string,  ramped 

Ditto  writhed  

Measure  mouldings  which  may 
he  laid  into  sinkings  in  addition. 
If  double  reeds  flush,  or  rebated  to 
form  a ground,  add  to  the  straight 

Ditto  ramped  

Ditto  writhed  

Square  bar  baluster,  per  foot  run  ... 

Ditto  dovetailed  

Plancere  rounded  both  edges 

Ditto  moulded  

Framed  newel  

Ditto  chamfered 

Fixing  iron  newels,  each  

Ditto  iron  balusters  

Ditto  iron  stays 


s. 

0 

3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 


Hand-Rails.  Per  foot  run. 


d. 

10 

0 


Oh 

1 

2h 

li 

14 

i 

i h 

3 
5 
0 
0 

4 


(In  measuring  the  rail,  keep  the  line  along 
the  centre  to  the  top  of  the  rail.) 


Deal  hand-rail  for  Avarehouses  ...  0 3 J 

Deal  moulded  hand-rail  0 4 

Ditto  ramped  1 0 

Ditto  swan-neck  or  level  circular  ...  1 3 

Ditto  writhed  3 0 

Ditto  moulded,  grooved,  and  beaded  0 5 

Ditto  ramped  1 3 

Ditto  swan-neck  or  level  circular  ...  1 6 

Ditto  writhed  ...  3 6 

Wainscot  or  honduras  mahogany 

rail  moulded  0 7 

Ditto  ramped  1 10 

Wainscot  or  honduras  mahogany 

rail,  grooved  and  beaded  0 8 

Ditto  ramped  2 0 

Ditto  swan-neck  or  level  circular  ...  3 0 

Ditto  Avrithed  or  twist 6 0 

Spanish  mahogany  moulded  rail  ...  0 10 

Ditto  ramped  2 6 

Spanish  mahogany  moulded  rail, 

grooved  and  beaded  1 0 

Ditto  ramped  3 0 

Ditto  swan-neck  or  level  circular  ...  3 6 
Ditto  Avrithed  7 0 


If  less  than  12-inch  opening,  add 
for  every  inch  one  twelfth. 

Half  rails  two  thirds  of  the  abOA^e. 
Extra  to  sinking  and  fitting  hand-rail 
to  iron  core,  per  foot  run  ...  0 2 

Ditto  circular  ramped  or  Avrithed  ...  0 6 
Mitred  and  turned  caps  in  deal,  each  0 9 
Ditto  in  wainscot  or  mahogany  ...  1 3 

Ditto  Spanish  mahogany  1 6 

If  worked  by  hand,  add  one  fourth. 
Joint  screws,  each  0 6 


Partitions,  including  fascia  and  skirting. 
Per  foot  super. 

Inch  and  lj-board  and  brace 0 3 

One-and-half  ditto,  with  alternate 
boards  4-inch  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 3£ 


One-and- quarter  and  1 £ inch  square 

framed  o 4 

Ditto  bead  butt,  or  moulded  and 

square  o 4 J 

Ditto  bead  flush  and  square 0 5 

Ditto  two  or  three  reeds  flush  or 
raised  mouldings  and  square  ...  0 5 h 

Ditto  bead  butt,  or  moulded  both  sides  0 5 

Ditto  bead  flush  both  sides  0 5 h 

Ditto  two  or  three  reeds  flush  or 
raised  mouldings  both  sides  ...  0 6J 
Two  and  2£-mch  square  framed  ...  0 4 h 

Ditto  bead  butt,  or  moulded  and 

square  0 5 

Ditto  bead  flush  and  square 0 5i 

Ditto  two  or  three  reeds  flush  or 
raised  mouldings  and  square  ...  0 6 

If  any  of  the  above  be  moulded  on  the 
reversed  side,  or  on  both  sides,  add  0 Oh 

Ditto  bead  flush  both  sides  0 6£ 

Ditto  two  or  three  reeds  flush  both 
| sides  0 0 

Circular  on  plan,  J-mchrise,  twice 
the  above. 

Ditto,  J-inch  rise,  2 \ ditto. 

Small  quadrant  ends,  thrice  ditto. 

Sash  Frames.  Per  foot  super. 

Deal  cased  frames,  oak  sunk  sills 
for  l£  or  2-inch  sashes,  prep  ired  to 

hang  single  0 3 

Ditto  double  0 3J 

Ditto,  circular  on  plan,  £-inch  rise  to 

a foot  0 6 

Ditto  ditto,  J-inch  rise 0 8 

Ditto  circular  head,  measured  square  0 10 
Ditto  ditto,  and  circular  on  plan, 

i-inch  rise  2 8 

Ditto  ditto,  J-inch  rise 2 11 

Sashes  and  Frames.  Per  foot  super. 

To  be  measured  out  and  out  each 
way,  and  one  inch  allowed  for 
meeting  bar. 

Circular  heads  to  be  measured 
square  from  the  springing,  and 
charged  separately. 

Deal  cased  frames,  oak  sunk  sills,  and 
IHnch  ovolo  sashes,  single  hung...  0 &h 

Ditto,  double  hung  0 6 

Ditto  and  2-inch  ovolo  sashes  ...  0 6h 
Ditto  circular  on  plan,  £-inch  rise  to 

a foot  1 0 

Ditto,  J-mch  rise •••  •«  1 2 

Ditto  circular  head  1 9 

Ditto  down  to  chord  bar  in  thicknesses  2 0 
Ditto  circular  head  and  circular  on 

plan,  i-inch  rise  4 1 

Ditto  J-inch  rise 4 19 

Deal  cased  frames,  oak  sunk  sills, 
and  2-inch  ovolo  sashes,  with  cir- 
cular and  straight  top-rail,  and 
spandrel  iights,  frame  square  inside  1 9 
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Deal  cased  frames,  oak  sunk  sills, 
and  2 -inch  ovolo  sashes,  in  thick- 
nesses to  chord  bar  

Ditto  ditto,  circular  on  plan,  4-inch 

rise 

Ditto  ditto,  4-inch  rise 

If  24-inch  deal,  add  

If  astragal  and  hollow,  add 

If  with  marginal  lights  or  rail 

For  Venetian  windows,  add 

Deal-cased  frames,  oak-sunk  sills, 
wainscot  or  mahogany  pulley- 
pieces,  beads,  and  14-inch  ovolo 

sashes,  double  hung 

Ditto  and  2-inch  ovolo  sashes 
Ditto  circular  on  plan,  4-inch  rise  ... 

Ditto  4-inch  rise 

Ditto  circular  head  

Ditto  ditto  in  thicknesses  

Ditto  circular  head,  and  circular  on 

plan,  4-inch  rise  

Ditto  ditto,  4-inch  rise 

Ditto  with  circular  and  straight  top- 
rail  and  spandrel-lights,  frame 

square  inside  

Ditto  with  circular  bar,  in  thick- 
nesses ...  

Ditto  ditto,  and  circular  on  plan,  4-in. 

rise 

Ditto  4-incli  rise  ... 

If  24-Incli  wainscot,  add  

If  astragal  and  hollow,  add  

If  with  marginal  lights  or  rail,  add 

For  V enetian  windows,  add 

Honduras  mahogany  sashes  and 
frames,  same  prices  as  wainscot. 

For  Spanish  mahogany  ditto,  add 
one-sixth  on  the  wainscot. 

Skylights.  At  per  foot  super. 
One  and  a half  and  2-inch  ovolo 

straight  bar  

Ditto  with  cross  bars  

Ditto  astragal  and  hollow  

Ditto  ditto  with  cross  bars  

Two-and-half-inch  deal  ovolo  straight 

bar 

Ditto  ditto  astragal  and  hollow 
Two-inch  oak  ovolo  straight  bar  ... 

Two-and-half-inch  ditto  

If  irregular  plan,  add  

For  hipped  skylights,  measure  the 
hips,  and  charge  them  for  deal,  at 

per  foot  run  

Ditto  for  oak  

Skylight  Curbs. 

One-and-half  or  2-inch  deal,  in  two 
thicknesses,  to  circular  skylights, 

per  foot  run  

Ditto  on  elliptical  skylight  ... 

If  bevelled  and  chamfered,  add 


Frieze  and  Cradling.  Per  foot  super. 

s.  d. 

Cradling  to  entablatures  0 4 

Ditto  ploughed  & tongued  blockings  0 5 
One -and -quarter-inch  keyed  and 
wrought  frieze,  joints  feather- 
tongued,  lowrer  edge  rebated  or 


tongued  for  soffit  0 6 

Ditto  with  double  break  0 7 

Circular  work  as  “ Shutters.” 

Deal-framed  Back  Linings.  Per  foot  sup. 
Inch  and  14-inch  2 and  3 panel  square  0 54 

Ditto  bead  butt 0 6 

Ditto  bead  flush  ...  0 04 

If  more  than  3 panels,  add  for  each...  0 1 
If  splayed  plan,  add  0 04 

Backs,  Elbows,  and  Soffits. 
Grooved  and  tongued,  at  per  foot  super. 
Inch  and  14-inch  backs  only,  square 

framed  0 54 

Ditto  circular  on  plan,  4-inch  rise  ...  0 8 

Ditto  4-inch  rise 0 10 

Backs  only,  bead  butt 0 6 

Ditto  moulded,  or  bead  flush 0 04 

Ditto  circular  on  plan,  4-inch  rise  ...  0 84- 

Ditto  4-inch  rise 1 0 

If  raised  moulded,  add 0 04 

If  14-inch,  add  0 1 

One-and-quarter  and  14-inch  soffits 

only,  square  framed 0 6 

Ditto  circular  one  edge 0 11 

Ditto  two  edges  1 3 

Ditto  to  semi-circular  head  in  two 

panels,  veneered  rails 2 10 

Ditto  flewing  4 0 

Soffits  only,  bead  butt  or  moulded  ...  0 64 

Ditto  bead  flush  ...  ...  0 7 

Ditto  circular  one  edge l 0 

Ditto  ditto  two  edges l 5 

Ditto  to  semi-circular  head  in  two 
panels,  veneered  rails,  canvassed 

joints  3 1 

Ditto  ditto  and  flewing  ...  ...  4 6 

If  raised  moulded,  add 0 Of 

If  splayed  on  plan,  add 0 1 

Inch  and  14-inch  plain  keyed  backs 

and  elbows  ...  0 4 

Inch  and  14-inch  backs,  elbows,  and 

soffits,  square  framed  0 6 

Ditto  bead  butt  0 64. 

Ditto  bead  flush  or  moulded 0 7 

If  14-ineh  deal  ditto,  add  0 04 

If  splayed  plan,  add  0 04 

Beaded  and  tongued  capping,  per 

foot  run  ...  ...  0 14 

Double  reeded  or  moulded  ditto  ...  0 2 

Elbow  caps,  each 0 3 

Narrow  facias  over  shutters,  each  ...  0 6 


Inside  Shutters.  Per  foot  super. 
Three -quarter-inch  and  inch  deal, 
ledged,  rebated,  and  beaded  to  lift  0 54 


s.  d. 

2 0 

4 0 

4 9 

0 1 

0 04 

0 1 

0 2 

0 84 

0 9 

1 4 

1 7 

2 5 

2 8 

4 7 

5 0 

1 11 

2 3 

3 9 

4 4 

0 14 

0 Of 

0 14 

0 3 

0 34 

0 5 

0 4 

0 54 

0 4 

0 44 

0 5 

0 54 

0 14 

C 9 

1 0 

0 5 

0 64 

0 14 
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s.  d. 

Three-quarter-inch  and  inch  deal, 

clamped  in  one  height  0 5} 

Ditto  mortise  clamped 0 6 

One-inch  and  H-incli  2-panel  square, 

in  one  height 0 6 

Ditto  bead  butt  and  square  0 GJ 

Ditto  moulded  or  bead  flush  and 

square  0 7 

Ditto  moulded  and  bead  butt  ...  0 7i 

Ditto  moulded  and  bead  flush  ...  0 8 

Ditto  bead  flush  or  moulded  both 

sides  0 8J 

If  raised  moulded,  add  ...  0 oj 

If  l^-inch  deal  0 0£ 

For  every  extra  panel,  add  0 0£ 

For  every  extra  height,  add 0 1 


If  prepared  to  cut  with  a cross  bead...  0 0& 
If  the  shutters  be  less  than  9 inches 
wide,  add  one-tliird  to  the  above 
prices. 


s.  d. 

Deal  Door  Linings.  Per  foot  super. 


Inch  and  lj-inch  single  rebated  ...  0 4 

Ditto  to  head,  circular  on  plan,  one 

edge 0 7 

Ditto  ditto,  two  edges  ...  0 1ft 

Ditto  double  rebated  0 4£ 

Ditto  to  head,  circular  on  plan,  one 

edge 0 8 

Ditto  ditto,  both  edges 0 11 

If  beaded,  add  for  each  edge 0 0} 

Square  framed  jambs  and  soffit,  each 
in  one  panel  and  double  rebated  ...  0 6£ 

Ditto  bead  butt  0 7 

Ditto  moulded  or  bead  flush 0 7\ 

Ditto  two  or  three  reeds  flush  or 

raised  moulded 0 8 

For  every  additional  panel,  add  ...  ft  0£ 

If  ditto  be  frieze  panels  0 1 

Circular  soffits  to  be  charged  as 
window  soffits. 


Shutters  hung  with  Lines  and  Weights. 


Per  foot  super. 

Inch  and  lj-incli  2-panel  square  ...  0 5£ 

Ditto  bead  butt  and  square  0 6 

Ditto  moulded  or  bead,  flush  and 

square  0 6£ 

Ditto  two  or  three  reeds  flush  or 

raised  moulded  and  square 0 8f 

Ditto  bead  butt  and  moulded  ...  0 7\ 

Ditto  moulded  both  sides  0 8 

Jf  l£-incl1  deal,  ad(l  0 0£ 

If  frieze  panels,  add  0 1 

If  double  margined,  add  0 1£ 


Boxings  to  Windows.  Per  foot  run. 


Measured  net— tenons  not  to  be  taken. 


Inch  and  lj-inch  framed,  rebated  and 

beaded  0 2 

Ditto  and  splayed  0 2% 

One-and-half-inch  ditto  0 2f 

Circular  on  plan,  head  only,  J-inch 

rise,  per  foot  run  0 7 

Ditto  J-inch  ditto  0 9 

Ditto  glued  in  thicknesses  1 0 

Boxings  for  sliding  shutters,  with 
pulley  pieces,  beads  and  fillets,  per 
foot  run  0 7£ 


Framed  Grounds.  Per  foot  super. 
Inch  and  1J  inch  framed  and 
ploughed,  or  splayed  for  plastering  0 4£ 
Ditto  head  circular  on  plan,  i-inch 


rise  1 0 

Ditto  §-inch  rise  1 2 

Ditto  circular  head  1 0 

Ditto  elliptical  1 3 

Inch  and  lj-mch  skeleton  grounds ...  0 3£ 

One-and-half-inch  ditto  ...  ...  0 4 

Two-inch  ditto 0 4£ 

If  back  rebated,  add  0 0£ 

If  beaded  on  edge,  add  0 0£ 

If  mitred,  add  0 1 


Ledged  Doors  and  Traps.  Per  foot  super. 


Three-quarter  and  inch  deal  rough, 

edges  shot  0 2 } 

Ditto  tongued  0 3 

Ditto  wrought  0 3£ 

Ditto  ditto  tongued  and  beaded  ...  0 4 

If  or  lj-inch  deal,  add  0 0| 

If  braced,  add  0 0£ 

If  hung  folding,  add  0 0£ 

If  in  two  heights,  add 0 l 

Cellar  Flaps.  Per  foot  super. 
One-and-half-inch  deal  wrought  and 

tongued,  with  1£  ledges  0 7$ 

Two-inch  deal  wrought,  tongued, 
and  ledged  0 9 


If  oak,  once  and  a half  the  above. 
Letting  in  ledges  on  the  curb,  each ...  0 2\ 

Gates  and  Coach-house  Doors.  Per 
foot  super. 

Two-inch  framed,  ledged,  and  braced, 
filled  in  with  inch-deal,  ploughed, 


tongued,  and  beaded 0 6J 

Ditto  with  battens  0 7 

Ditto  with  narrow  width  0 7J 

If  2£-inch,  add  0 1 

If  3-inch,  add  0 

Two-inch  framed  bead  butt  and 
square  in  twelve  panels  the  pair  1 0 

Ditto  bead  flush  and  square 1 I 

Ditto  two  or  three  reeds  flush  and 

square  1 2 

Ditto  bead  flush  and  bead  butt  ...  1 3 

Ditto  bead  flush  both  sides  1 4 

If  2J-inch  deal,  add  0 1J 

If  3-inch  deal  0 2£ 

For  every  additional  panel,  add  ...  0 0 $ 

Two-inch  wicket  gates  to  be  charged 

for  each  extra 6 0 

Two-and-lialf  and  3-inch-ditto  ...  7 0 
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Deal  Framed  Doors.  Per  foot  super. 
Inch  and  one-and-quarter-inch  Two-panel 


Doors.  s.  d. 

Square  framed  0 8f 

Ditto  and  bead  butt  0 4J 

Ditto  and  bead  flush  or  moulded  ...  0 4g 

Ditto  and  bead  butt  ...  0 

Moulded  both  sides  0 5| 

If  D-inch  deals,  add  ...  ...  ...  0 Oi 


If  raised  mouldings,  add  for  each  side.  0 Of 
For  dwarf  one-pauel  doors,  add 
one-fourth. 

One-and-quarter  and  one-and-half-inch 


Four-panel  Doors. 

Skeleton  door  0 4 

Framed,  with  flush  panels  for  baize  0 5 

Square  framed  0 4f 

Ditto  and  bead  butt  0 5 

Ditto  and  bead  flush  or  moulded  ...  0 5f 
Ditto  and  two  or  three  reeds  flush  ...  0 6 

Ditto  and  raised  moulded  0 6f 

If  any  of  the  above  be  moulded  on 
the  back  instead  of  square,  add  ...  0 Of 

Ditto  raised  moulded,  add  0 

Bead  butt  both  sides  ...  ...  ...  0 5} 

Ditto  and  bead  flush  0 6 

Bead  flush  both  sides  ...  .„  ...  0 6£ 

If  hung  folding,  add  0 1 

Two-inch  Four-panel  Doors. 

Skeleton  doors  ...  0 4 

Framed,  with  flush  panels  for  baize  0 6 

Square  framed  0 5 

Ditto  and  bead  butt  ...  0 5J 

Ditto  and  bead  flush  or  moulded  ...  0 6 
Ditto  and  two  or  three  reeds  flush  ...  0 6J 
Ditto  and  flush  for  raised  panels,  the 
sinkings  to  be  charged  extra  ...  0 5} 

Diito  and  raised  moulded  ...  ...  0 6k 

If  any  of  the  above  be  moulded  on  the 
back  instead  of  square,  add  ...  0 1 

Ditto  raised  moulded  0 2 

Bead  butt  both  sides  0 G 

Ditto  and  bead  flush  0 6i 

Bead  flush  both  sides  0 7k 

Two  or  three  reeds  flush  ditto  ...  0 8J 
Flush  both  sides  for  raised  panels  ...  0 t>k 
External  doors,  the  lower  panels 
bead  flush  and  square,  and  upper 

panels  square  both  sides  0 6 

Ditto  bead  butt  on  the  back 0 6J 

Ditto  bead  flush  ditto 0 7 

If  the  two  upper  panels  have  quirked 

mouldings  one  side,  add  0 Of 

If  raised  ditto  0 1£ 

Two-inch  Six-panel  Doors. 

Skeleton  doors  0 5 

Framed,  with  flush  panels  for  baize  0 7 

Square  framed  ...  0 6 

Ditto  and  bead  butt  0 6k 

Ditto  and  bead  flush  or  moulded  ...  0 7 


s.  d. 


Square^framed  and  twro  or  three 

reeds  flush  0 8 

Ditto  and  flush  for  raised  panels,  the 
sinkings  to  be  charged  extra  ...  0 6J 

Ditto  and  raised  moulded  0 8| 

If  any  of  the  above  be  moulded  on 
the  back  instead  of  square,  add  ...  0 l£ 

Ditto  raised  moulded  ...  „.  ...  0 2k 

Bead  butt  both  sides  0 7£ 

Ditto  and  bead  flush  0 8 

Bead  flush  both  sides 0 9f- 

Flush  both  sides  tor  raised  panels  ...  0 7 

External  doors,  the  lower  panels 
bead  flush  and  square,  and  the  four 
upper  panels  square  both  sides  for 

mouldings  0 7\ 

Ditto  bead  butt  on  the  back 0 Sk 

Ditto  bead  flush  ditto 0 9£ 

If  the  four  upper  panels  be  quirk 

moulded,  add 0 1 

If  ditto  be  raised  moulded,  add  ...  0 1 k 

If  ditto  be  flushed  for  raised  panels, 

add  0 1 

If  any  of  the  above  be  hung  folding, 

add  0 1 

If  double-margined  rail,  add 0 11 


Sinking  with  quarter  round  or  ovolo 
moulding  to  raised  panels,  to  be 
measured  on  the  extreme  of  the 
mitre,  and  charged  at  per  foot  run 


extra  0 3 

If  with  quirked  moulding  0 3£ 

If  moulded  on  the  raising,  add  ...  0 If 

Two-and-half-inch  deal  doors  add  on 

the  two-inch  o If 

For  doors  flush  both  sides,  add  ...  0 If 


Deal  Sash  Doors. 
One-and-half-inch  ovolo  sash,  square 


framed  bottom  panels  0 5$ 

Ditto  bead  butt  and  square  0 5f 

Ditto  and  bead  flush  and  square  ...  0 6* 

Ditto  moulded  and  ditto  0 6 

Ditto  raised  moulded  and  ditto  ...  0 6f 
Two-inch  ovolo  sash,  lower  panels 

square  framed 0 6 

Ditto  bead  butt  and  square  0 

Ditto  bead  flush  and  ditto  0 

Ditto  moulded  and  ditto  0 6k 

Ditto  raised  moulded  and  ditto  ...  0 7 


Two-inch  sash  doors,  panels  square 
framed,  diminished  styles,  with 
shutter-framed  bead  butt,  and 
ovolo  sash  rebated  and  fixed  in  1 2 

Ditto  bead  butt  and  square  1 2J 

Ditto  bead  flush  and  ditto  1 3| 

Ditto  two  or  three  reels  flush  and 

square  1 4 

Ditto  moulded  and  square  1 2$ 

Ditto  raised  moulded  and  square  ...  1 

If  2J-inch  deal  door,  add  0 2 

If  diminished  styles,  add  ...  0 Of 
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If  astragal  and  hollow,  add o o* 

If  skeleton  doors  with  diminished 

rails,  deduct  0 1 

If  hung  folding,  add  0 1 

If  double  margined,  add  0 1* 

If  any  of  the  above  be  moulded  on 

the  back  instead  of  square,  add  ...  0 0* 
Ditto  raised  moulded,  add  0 1 

141.  The  following  Memoranda  are 
useful  in  estimating  joinery-work  to  be 
done. 

One  hundred  (120)  12  feet  by  3-incb.  deals, 
by  9 inches  wide,  are  equal  to  5 loads  and 
2-5ths. 

One  hundred  (120)  12  feet  by  2*-inch  deals, 
9 inches  wide,  are  equal  to  4*  loads. 

One  load  of  l*-mcli  plank  or  deals  is  400 
feet  superficial. 

One  load  of  2-inch  plank  or  deals  is  300 
feet  superficial. 

A square  of  flooring  takes 

24  boards  10  feet  by  5 inches. 


20  „ 

10 

„ 6 

17  „ 

10 

„ 7 

» 15  „ 

10 

„ 8 

„ 13*  „ 

10 

„ 9 

„ 12*  „ 

10 

„ 10 

20  „ 

12 

„ 5 

» 15  „ 

12 

„ 6 

» 14  „ 

12 

„ 7 

12*  „ 

12 

„ 8 

» 11*  „ 

12 

„ 9 

9) 

» 15*  „ 

12 

„ 10 

need  deal  is  1* 

thick. 

12  feet  Ion 

s,  ii 

inches  wide. 


142.  The  Wages,  per  day,  of  carpenters 
and  joiners,  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  from  8s.  6d.  to  8s.,  which  latter 
is  the  usual  rate  of  staircase-hands  when 
employed  by  the  day.  In  almost  all  cases, 
however,  these  journeymen  work  by  the 
piece,  and  either  have  so  much  for  the 
whole  work,  or  else  a certain  rate  per  stair. 
By  a reference  to  the  preceding  tables,  it  is 
tolerably  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the  day 
workers  have  earned  their  wages ; and  in- 
asmuch as  the  work  is  there  estimated  at 
a very  liberal  rate,  if  they  do  not  work  so 
as  to  earn  what  is  there  allotted  to  them, 
they  are  not  worth  theis  pay. 

Sect.  7. — The  Blacksmith  and  Iron- 
monger. 

143.  The  Blacksmith’s  Work  is  required 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  bolting  together 
the  various  parts  of  roofs  and  floors,  also 
for  finding  chimney-bars,  &c.  Nails  and 
screws,  likewise,  are  obtained  from  the 
ironmonger;  b.ut,  as  these  things  are 
always  paid  by  the  piece,  there  is  no 


necessity  for  alluding  to  them  further 
here,  except  as  being  needed  for  this 
kind  ot  work.  Wrought-iren  chimney- 
bars,  iron  ties,  screw-bolts,  balusters  with 
straps,  area-gratings,  hand-rails  and  balus- 
ters, hook-and-eye  hinges,  brackets  for 
shelves,  chains  for  posts,  wrought-irori 
columns,  fancy  iron  railing,  &c.,  are 
charged  by  the  pound,  at  various  prices, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  Nails 
and  brads  are  charged  by  the  hundred, 
though  sold,  by  weight  seldom  exceeding 
900  to  the  1000.  Screws,  distinguished 
by  their  length  in  inches,  are  charged  by 
the  dozen;  hinges,  by  the  pair;  bolts  and 
screws,  of  which  the  smooth  part  fixes  the 
length,  by  the  inch;  locks,  by  the  niece; 
pulleys,  according  to  their  diameter.  Locks 
are  made  in  various  ways,  as  follows 
The  stock-lock , in  which  the  case  is  of  wood, 
varying  in  size  from  7 to  10  inches ; dead- 
locks, whose  sizes  are  from  4 to  7 inches, 
and  so  called  from  the  key  shooting  the 
bolt  home  dead  without  a spring;  cup- 
board locks , of  3,  3*,  and  4 inches  in  size ; 
iron  rim  locks , whose  box  or  case  is  made 
of  iron,  and  which  are  fitted  on  to  one  of 
the  sides  of  a door,  and  in  size  from  6 to  8 
inches.  Some  of  these  last  are  used  for 
external  doors  of  a large  size,  called  iron 
rim  drawback  locks  Eor  the  doors  of  all 
well-finished  apartments,  mortise  locks  are 
used;  they  take  their  name  from  being 
fixed  into  a mortise  formed  in  the  frame 
of  the  door.  To  these  either  plain  or  fancy 
furniture  is  applied,  consisting  of  knobs 
and  escutcheons,  with  finger  plates.  There 
are,  also,  various  sorts  of  latches . as  the 
thumb  latch , the  Norfolk  latch , the  bow 
latch,  the  pulpit  latch , and  the  mortise 
latch. 

144.  To  Preserve  Iron  from  Rust,  the 
following  composition  is  very  useful,  applied 
as  a paint  upon  the  whole  surface  exposed : 
Take  half  a pound  of  litharge,  and  add 
it  to  2 lb.  of  boiling  linseed  oil  slowly  and 
cautiously.  Let  it  simmer  slowly  over  the 
fire  two  or  three  hours;  then  strain  and 
add  of  finely-powdered  resin  a quarter  of 
a pound,  and  a pound  of  white  lead.  Keep 
it  at  a gentle  heat  until  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  use  while  hot. 

145.  Cast-iron  Work,  when  cast  to  order, 
is  always  charged  at  per  lb  or  cwt.  The 
models  are  prepared  by  the  joiner,  and  sent 
to  the  foundry,  where  they  are  cast  and 
charged  by  weight.  Manufactured  goods, 
as  cast-iron  grates,  &c.,  are  charged  either 
per  piece  or  per  inch,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  work.  As  the  value  of  the 
labour  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  materia],  in  all  ironmonger’s  goods, 
they  are  here  given  instead  of  in  the  chap- 
ter on  metals. 
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Price  of  Grates. 

s.  d. 

Common  elliptic  stoves,  with,  inside 

backs  per  inch  0 2f 

Dining  and  drawing-room  ditto  „ 0 6 

Bed-room  register  stoves  ...  „ 0 5 

Cottage  ranges,  with  oven  or 

boiler  each  22  0 

Self-acting  ditto,  with  ditto  ,,  25  0 

Small  self-acting  oven  and  boiler 

ranges each  45  0 

Neat  ornamental  register  grates, 
from  80s.  to  £4. 

Handsome  ditto,  from  £6  to  £10. 


Dr.  Arnott’s  smoke-consuming  grate,  from 
<£2  10s.  to  £7  7s. 

Rain-water  Castings.  Per  yard 

s.  d. 

Rain  pipes  8 inches  1 4 

Half-round  gutters  ...  „ 0 8 

CG  gutters  ...  ...  „ 10 

Sash  weights,  7s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Furnace  pans,  12s. 

Galvanized  ditto,  20s. 

9-inch  air-bricks,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

The  following  list  of  prices  in  Iron- 
mongery is  calculated  at  the  highest 
prices  of  the  day  in  London : — 


NAILS. 


Weight  and  Price  per  Thousand. 

Note.— Nails  are  sold  by  the  ironmongers  generally  by  weight,  but  what  is  weighed  out 
for  1000  rarely  exceeds  900  nails ; therefore  allowance  must  be  made  in  the  following  prices 
for  the  deficiency. 


Cut  Tacks. 

s.  d. 

§ and  f-inch  ...  per  thousand  0 6 


f-inch 

„ 

0 8 

f-inch 

„ 

0 10 

8-oz.  flemish 

... 

,, 

1 3 

14-oz.  ditto  ... 

... 

„ 

1 6 

Tinned,  extra 

Cut  Brads. 

” 

0 2 

f-inch 

,, 

0 4 

f-iuch 

„ 

0 5 

Inch 

,, 

0 6 

lf-inch 

... 

„ 

0 7 

lj-inch 

„ 

0 8 

lf-inch 

Fine  Rose. 

” 

0 10 

lg-inch 

1 0 

Ig-inch 

„ 

1 2 

lf-inch 

1 7 

2-inch 

„ 

2 0 

2f-inch 

... 

2 4 

2i-inch 

»» 

2 10 

2f-inch 

3 9 

3-inch 

4 6 

Clout  Nails. 

Fine  Clout. 

Weight. 

s.  d. 

Weight 

. s.  d. 

2d.  1J  lb. 

1 4 

If  lb. 

1 6 

Sd.  ...  21b. 

1 7 

21b. 

1 9 

4d.  ...  4 lb. 

2 0 

31b. 

2 0 

6d.  ...  71b. 

2 10 

51b. 

2 9 

8d.  ...  12  lb. 

4 6 

71b. 

3 3 

Fine  Clasp. 

Cut  Clasp. 

Sd.  ...  21b. 

1 9 

21b. 

0 9 

4d.  ...  31b. 

2 0 

2flb. 

1 0 

(>d.  ...  51b. 

2 9 

41b. 

1 4 

Sd.  ...  71b. 

3 3 ... 

71b. 

2 0 

lOd.  ...  101b. 

4 3 ... 

81b. 

2 3 

20d.  ...  181b. 

6 3 

141b. 

3 6 

Si  to  5-inch,  per  cwt.,  cut 



21  0 

Ditto,  wrought 



25  0 

Wrought  Flooring  Brads.  Per  thousand. 


Length. 

Weight. 

For 

s. 

d. 

2-inch 

..  81b. 

...  f-incli  floors 

3 

0 

2f-inch  . 

..  10  ib. 

...  1-inch  „ 

3 

3 

2|-mch  . 

..  121b. 

...  ditto  „ 

3 

6 

2f-inch  . 

..  161b. 

...  lf-inch  „ 

4 

9 

3-inch 

..  201b. 

...  lf-inch  „ 

5 

9 

Patent  Cut  Flooring  Brads. 

2-inch 

..  81b. 

...  f-incli  floors 

2 

0 

2f-inch  . 

..  101b. 

...  1-inch  „ 

2 

6 

2i-inch  . 

..  121b. 

...  ditto  „ 

3 

0 

2f-inch  . 

..  151b. 

...  lf-inch  ,, 

3 

9 

3-inch 

..  181b. 

...  lf-inch  „ 

4 

6 

Flat  Points. 

3f-inch  ... 

... 

per  cwt. 

26 

0 

4-inch  ... 

... 

25 

0 

4J  and  5-inch  ... 

25 

0 

Spikes  ... 

23 

0 

If  galvanized,  add 

12 

0 

Cast  lath  nails 

17 

0 

Cut  ditto 

•» 

25 

0 

Nails  and  Brads. 

In  small  quantities. 

4d.  ... 



...  per  hundred 

0 

4 

6d.  ... 



...  „ 

0 

6 

8d.  ... 

... 

... 

0 

8 

lOd.  ... 

... 

0 10 

20d.  ... 



1 

8 

30d.  ... 

...  ,, 

2 

6 

5-inch  spikes 

...  per  dozen 

0 

7 

6-inch  ditto 

...  „ 

0 

9 

7-inch  ditto 

...  „ 

1 

3 

Spikes 

... 

...  ...  per  lb. 

0 

3 

Holdfasts  and  wall- hooks  ...  each 

0 

1* 

Ditto 

ditto  per  lb. 

0 

4 

Brass-headed  Nails. 

f-inch 



...  per  hundred 

1 

0 

1-inch 



...  n 

1 

4 

lf-inch 



...  it 

1 

8 

li-inch 

... 

» 

2 

0 
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Brass-headed  Nails. 

s.  d. 

Sash  Pullies. 

Brass 

2-inch 



per  hundred  2 6 

Iron. 

Brass. 

Axles. 

24*  inch 

3 6 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8-inch 

V 

4 6 

2-inch 

...  0 5 

0 10 

1 0 

For  galvanized  nails,  add  2d.  per  lb. 

24-inch 

0 6 

1 3 

2 3 

Iron  Bolts,  including 

screws. 

Each. 

Screws. 

Per  dozen. 

Rough 

Bright 

Spring 

Iron. 

Brass. 

Barrel.  Rod. 

Rod. 

Plate. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

f-inch 

0 14 

0 4 

3-inch 

...  0 9 0 4 

0 6 

C 4 

1-inch 

0 2 

0 5 

4-inch 

...10  0 6 

0 8 

0 6 

lf-inch 

0 3 

0 7 

5-inch 

...12  0 8 

0 9 

0 7 

14-inch 

0 4 

0 8 

6-inch 

...14  0 9 

0 10 

0 8 

lf-inch 

0 5 

0 9 

7-inch 

...16  0 10 

1 0 

0 10 

2-inch 

0 6 

0 10 

8-inch 

...  18  10 

1 2 

1 0 

24-inch 

0 8 

9- inch 

...  1 10  12 

1 4 

— 

3-inch 



0 10 

— 

10-inch 

...2  0 13 

1 6 

— 

34-inch 

1 0 

— 

Brass  Flush  Bolts. 

4-inch 

1 4 

Gilt-headed  screws  double. 

H-inch. 

s.  d. 

f-inch. 
s.  d. 

1-inch. 
s.  d. 

5- inch  bed  screws 

... 

1 3 

24-inch 

0 5 

0 6 

0 7 

6-inch 

„ 

... 

1 6 

3-inch 

0 6 

0 8 

0 9 

7-inch 

„ 

1 9 

4-inch 

0 8 

0 10 

1 0 

8-inch 

„ 

2 0 

5-inch 

0 10 

1 0 

1 3 

9-inch 

,,  ... 

2 3 

6-inch 

1 0 

1 3 

1 6 

10-inch 

2 6 

7-inch 

1 2 

1 6 

1 9 

8-inch 

1 4 

1 8 

2 0 

Sash  Pullies. 

Brass 

9-inch 

1 6 

1 10 

2 3 

Iron. 

Brass. 

Axles. 

10-inch 

...  ...  1 8 

2 0 

2 6 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

12-inch 

2 0 

2 3 

3 0 

14-inch 

...  0 3 

0 6 

1 0 

18-inch 

...  ...  3 0 

3 6 

4 6 

lf-inch 

0 4 

0 8 

1 3 

24-inch 

4 0 

5 0 

6 0 

HINGES. 

Per  pair  including  Screws. 


Butts  and  Back-flaps. 

Brass  Projecting  Butts. 

Cast  Iron.  Wrt  Iron. 

Brass. 

Height  Width. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

44-inch  by  2|-inch 

per  pair  7 

2 

1-inch 

...  0 2 

0 3 

0 

6 

5-inch  by  4-inch  

9 

4 

lf-inch 

...  0 3 

0 4 

0 

8 

3-inch  by  4-inch  

11 

5 

6 

14-inch 

...  0 4 

0 5 

0 

9 

34-inch  by  44-inch 

11 

6 

6 

2-inch 

...  0 6 

0 8 

1 

0 

4-inch  by  5-inch  

11 

8 

6 

24-inch 

...  0 8 

0 10 

1 

6 

44-inch  by  54-inch 

11 

11 

0 

3-inch 

...  0 8 

1 0 

2 

0 

5-inch  by  6-inch  

11 

15 

0 

34-inch 

...  0 10 

1 3 

2 

9 

4-inch 

...  1 0 

1 9 

3 

6 

Cross  Garnets  and  Hinges. 

With  hooks. 

44-inch 

...  1 6 

2 6 

4 

0 

10-inch,  strong  per  pair 

0 

8 

5-incli 

...  2 0 

3 0 

5 

0 

12-inch  ditto  

0 10 

14-inch  ditto  

1 

0 

Rising  Skew  Butts. 

16-inch  ditto 

1 

6 

Iron. 

Brass. 

18-inch  ditto  

it 

1 

9 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

20-inch  ditto  

2 

3 

3-inch  . 

per  pair 

1 8 

10 

0 

Larger  sizes 

per  lb. 

0 

54 

34-inch 

4-inch 

;;;  ;; 

2 0 
2 6 

XZ  XU 

14  0 

To  be  measured  from  the  joint. 

44-inch 

3 0 

16 

0 

Parliament  Hinges. 

5-inch 

„ 

3 6 

20 

0 

Cast. 

Wrt. 

Brass  Projecting  Butts. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

Height 

Width. 

s. 

d. 

34-inch  per  pair 

1 4 

1 

9 

3-inch 

by  24-inch  ... 

...  per  pair  2 

10 

4-inch  „ 

1 6 

2 

0 

34-inch  by  8-inch  ... 

...  n 

4 

8 

44-inch  .. 

1 10 

2 

3 

4-ini.li 

by  34-inch  ... 

it 

o 10 

5-inch  ... 

2 0 

2 

6 
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s.  d. 


4-lnch  Redmund’s,  for 

12-inch 

shutters  

2 3 

Ditto,  for  2-inch  ditto  ... 

2 6 

Ditto,  for  42-inch  reveal 

3 6 

H.  and  H.  L.  Hinges. 

Per  pair. 

4-inch  

0 8 

5-inch  ...  ... 

0 10 

6-inch  

1 0 

7— inch  ...  ...  ••• 

1 2 

8-inch  

1 4 

9-inch  ...  ...  ... 

1 6 

19-inch  

1 8 

11- inch  

1 10 

12-inch  

2 0 

14-inch  

2 3 

Larger,  per  lb 

0 8 

Circular  Door  Springs. 

Brass.  Iron, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Small  size  ...  

6 0 3 6 

Middle  size 

7 0 4 0 

Large  size  

8 0 4 6 

4-inch  door  spring  hinge 

10  0 — 

Swing  Centres  for  Doors,  double  action 
to  open  both  ways.  s.  d. 

Smith’s  patent each  38  0 

Ditto,  extra  large  „ 68  0 

Redmund’s,  for  2-inch  doors  „ 30  0 

Ditto,  for  22-inch  ditto  ...  „ 33  0 

Gerish’s „ 30  0 


Redmund’s  Patent  Hinges. 


Iron  Rising  Butts.  Per  pair. 


3-inch 

Plain. 

s.  d. 

1 1 . 

With 
Tips, 
s.  d. 
..13 

Concealed 
Joints, 
s.  d. 

32-inch 

1 7 . 

..19 

..;  4 o 

3^-inch 

1 11  . 

..2  2 

...  5 0 

4-ineh 

2 5 . 

..2  9 

...  6 6 

42-inch 

3 2 . 

..  — 

...  7 6 

42-in.  strong 

3 8 . 

..  — 

...  — 

5-inch 

4 8 . 

..  — 

...  8 0 

5-in.  strong 

5 3 . 

..  — 

•••  *— • 

Brass  Butts,  with  moulded  burnished 
knuckles  and  concealed  joints. 


With 

Plated  flaps. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

32-inch 

...  12 

6 

... 

15 

0 

32-inch 

...  13 

0 

16 

0 

42-inch 

...  16 

0 

18 

6 

42-inch 

...  19 

0 

... 

21 

6 

52-inch 

...  21 

6 

24 

0 

42-inch  strong 

...  20 

0 

22 

6 

5-inch  ditto 

...  25 

6 

28 

6 

52-inch 

...  24 

6 

27 

6 

62-inch 

...  30 

0 

... 

33 

0 

Spring  Hinges. 

Per  pair. 

Light. 

Strong. 

Extra 

Strong. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

12-inch  door  ... 

4 0 

6 6 

— 

2-inch  ditto  ... 

4 6 

7 0 

9 0 

22-inch  ditto  ... 

— 

— 

10  0 

12-inch  brass  ... 

9 6 

11  6 

— 

2-inch  ditto  ... 

10  6 

12  6 

20  6 

22-mch  ditto  ... 

— 

— 

22  6 

Extra  flaps 

2 0 

3 0 

3 0 

Spring  Hinges,  to  open  either  way. 

Per  pair. 

Brass. 

Iron. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

For  lj-inch  doors 

... 

42  6 

17  6 

„ 2-inch  „ 

... 

47  6 

21  0 

„ 22-inch  „ 

...  N 

53  0 

25  0 

„ 22-inch  „ 

... 

60  0 

28  0 

Single  Swing, 

one  hinge  with  pivot 

For  12-inch  doors 

... 

28  0 

11  6 

„ 2-inch  „ 

... 

30  6 

13  6 

„ 22-inch  „ 

... 

33  0 

15  6 

Redmund’s  Gate  Hinges.  Per  pair. 


ft.  in.  £ s.  d. 


1 6 strong... 

0 8 

3 

2 0 „ ... 

0 11 

0 

23  ,,  ... 

... 

0 12 

3 

2 6 „ ... 

0 14 

0 

2 9 „ ... 

0 15 

3 

3 0 „ ... 

0 16 

9 

3 6 „ ... 

1 0 

0 

4 0 „ 

... 

1 5 

0 

4 6 „ 

1 10 

3 

50  ,,  ... 

... 

1 15 

3 

1 18 

9 

6 0 „ ... 

2 2 

3 

6 6 „ ... 

2 5 

0 

7 0 „ 

Bolts  4d. 

each  extra. 

2 7 

9 

Collinge’s  Spherical  Hinges. 

Brass.  Cast 

Plain, 
s.  d. 

Ornamental.  Iron, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

2-inch  

5 

6 

1 

4 

22-inch 

7 

0 

1 

8 

3-inch  ... 

8 

6 

10 

3 

2 

0 

32-inch  ... 

10 

0 

11 

6 

2 

4 

4-inch  ... 

12 

0 

13 

6 

2 

8 

42-inch  ... 

14 

0 

15 

6 

3 

0 

5-inch  

15 

6 

18 

6 

3 

4 

52-inch  ... 

19 

0 

21 

0 

3 

8 

6-inch  

22 

0 

22 

0 

4 

0 

Plates,  per  pair 

2 

0 

Collinge’s  gate  hinges  the  same  price  as 
Redmund’s. 


Hart’s  Centres  for  Swing  Doors. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

1-inch 

..  18  0 

2-inch 

...  32 

0 

12-inch  . 

..  24  0 

22-inch 

...  34 

0 

12-inch 

..  28  0 

22-inc'n 

...  36 

0 

lf-ineh 

..  30  0 

2|-inch 

...  38 

0 
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Door  Furniture,  with  Pitt’s  Patent  Mountings  and  Self-adjusting  Spindles. 


Mor- 
tise. * 

Large 

knobs. 

Shutter 

knobs. 

Long 

plates. 

Short 

lates. 

Levers. 

run-  1 

outs.  1 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Plain  white  

4 

3 

1 

8 

0 

5 

1 

2 

0 

11 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Ditto  buff  

4 

3 

1 

8 

0 

5 

1 

2 

0 

11 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Gold  scroll  

7 

6 

2 

9 

1 

0 

2 

9 

2 

6 

4 

3 

5 

0 

Flowers  and  gold  line  

8 

6 

3 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

2 

8 

5 

9 

6 

6 

Gold  lace 

12 

6 

4 

6 

1 

9 

4 

9 

4 

3 

7 

6 

8 

6 

Flowers  in  panel,  ivory  margin 

10 

0 

5 

9 

2 

5 

7 

3 

6 

6 

9 

0 

10 

6 

Plain  black  

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

7 

1 

4 

1 

2 

4 

0 

4 

6 

Embossed  gilt,  registered  design  ... 

17 

6 

6 

0 

3 

0 

7 

6 

6 

6 

12 

6 

11 

6 

Embossed  gilt,  best  group,  regis- 1 
tered  design  / 

21 

0 

7 

3 

3 

6 

10 

6 

9 

6 

14 

0 

13 

0 

Grecian  scroll,  blush  ground 

16 

0 

5 

9 

2 

5 

7 

3 

6 

6 

9 

0 

10 

6 

Best  groups  and  bands  

12 

6 

4 

6 

1 

9 

5 

9 

5 

3 

7 

6 

8 

6 

Gold  line  and  riband,  green  ground 

9 

6 

3 

4 

1 

5 

3 

9 

3 

6 

5 

9 

6 

9 

Etruscan 

15 

0 

5 

6 

2 

1 

6 

9 

6 

3 

8 

6 

9 

6 

Gilt  strap-work  

14 

6 

5 

2 

2 

1 

5 

0 

4 

9 

7 

6 

8 

6 

Glass,  cut  flap  top  

16 

0 

5 

6 

2 

6 

6 

9 

6 

3 

11 

0 

17 

0 

Amber  ditto 

20 

0 

6 

6 

3 

0 

9 

6 

8 

6 

14 

0 

21 

0 

White  opal,  octagon 

18 

0 

G 

3 

2 

9 

11 

0 

9 

6 

12 

6 

11 

6 

Ebony  

4 

3 

1 

8 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

8 

4 

6 

4 

6 

Walnut  

6 

6 

2 

6 

0 

8 

3 

0 

2 

6. 

7 

6 

6 

6 

Ivory  

24 

0 

8 

6 

3 

3 

15 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

Buffalo  horn 

9 

6 

3 

9 

0 

6 

4 

9 

4 

3 

7 

6 

8 

6 

* Mortise  set  includes  two  knobs,  bolt  knob,  and  two  escutcheons. 


LOCKS. 


Of  the  best  quality.  Each. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

8-incli  fine  ward  common  stock 

1 

6 

9-inch  best  drawback  brass-mounted 

9-inch  ditto  ditto  

1 

9 

lock  

9 

0 

10-inch  ditto  ditto  

2 

0 

10-inch  ditto  ditto 

10 

0 

12-inch  ditto  ditto  

3 

Q 

6-inch  mortise  or  brass  case  . 

7 

0 

8-inch  fancy  bushed  stock  

3 

0 

7-inch  ditto  ditto 

8 

0 

10-inch  ditto  

4 

0 

6-inch  best  town  made  ... 

10 

0 

7-inch  wheel  ward  stock  lock,  best 

7-inch  ditto  

11 

0 

fitted  

7 

0 

If  half  rebated,  add  

1 

0 

8-inch  litto  ditto 

8 

0 

If  full  ditto  add  

4 

0 

9-inch  ditto  ditto 

9 

0 

10-inch  stock  and  plate  wine  lock,  cop- 

Restall’s Patent  Locks. 

per  wards  and  pipe  key  

12 

0 

Two  keys  each. 

4-inch  dead  lock 

1 

6 

inch. 

s. 

d. 

5-inch  ditto 

1 

9 

Till  or  drawer  

, 3 

7 

0 

6-inch  ditto  

2 

6 

Chest  and  sloping  desk 

, 24 

7 

6 

8-inch  ditto  

5 

0 

Ditto  ditto  

, 3 

7 

6 

10-inch  ditto  

7 

6 

Pedestal  and  cupboard 

, 34 

8 

0 

Ditto  best  fitted  

15 

0 

Ditto  ditto  

, 4 

8 

6 

3-inch  cupboard  lock  

0 

9 

Night  latches,  flush  

, 4 

15 

0 

34-incli  ditto  

1 

0 

Ditto,  rimmed  

, 4 

16 

0 

4-inch  ditto,  fine  

1 

4 

Rim  dead  

6 

15 

0 

Fancy  ditto 

1 

6 

Ditto  2 bolt  

6 

20 

0 

34-inch  tumbler  brass  cut  ditto 

3 

0 

Mortise,  2 bolt  

6 

20 

0 

5-incli  iron  rim,  2 bolt  knob  locks,  best 

2 

6 

6-inch  ditto  ditto  

3 

0 

Chubb’s  Patent  Detector  Locks. 

7-inch  ditto  ditto  

4 

0 

With  six  tumblers, 

8-inch  ditto  ditto  

5 

0 

inch. 

s.  d. 

7-inch  iron  rim  wheel  ward,  3 belt 

Till  or  drawer,  to  

3 

10 

0 

brass  knob  lock 

5 

0 

Cut  and  straight  cupboard,  to 

4 

10 

0 

8-inch  ditto  ditto  

6 

6 

Chest,  desk,  and  linkplate  cup- 

9-inch  ditto  ditto  

8 

0 

board  

8 

11 

6 

8-inch  best  drawback  brass-mounted 

Ditto  ditto 

34 

12 

a 

lock 

8 

0 

Ditto  ditto 

4 

13 

G 
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Inch. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Chest,  desk,  and  linkplate  cup- 

Plain  brass  knobs  and  roses,  ea.  3d.  to 

0 

6 

board 

H 

14 

6 

Ornamental  ditto 

is.  to 

1 

6 

Iron  rim,  dead  one  side 

...  6 

21 

0 

Brass  flush  rings 

...  6d.  to 

1 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 

...  7 

23 

0 

Small  brass  rollers 

0 

6 

Ditto 

ditto 

...  8 

27 

0 

Large  ditto 

...  9d.  to 

1 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 

...  9 

31 

0 

Brass  case  latches  and  knobs 

2 

6 

Ditto 

ditto 

...  10 

40 

0 

Iron  thumb-screws 

0 

4 

Ditto 

ditto  . 

...  12 

52 

0 

Brass  ditto 

0 

6 

Mortise,  dead 

...  3 

22 

0 

Iron  flush  lifts 



0 

3 

Ditto 

... 

...  4 

23 

0 

Stubs  and  plates  ... 



0 

3 

Ditto 

... 

...  5 

24 

0 

Shutter  turns 

0 

6 

Ditto 

...  6 

27 

0 

Common  sash  fastening, 

and  screws 

Ditto 

... 

...  7 

32 

0 

8d.  to 

1 

0 

Mortise,  3 bolts 

...  6 

42 

0 

Spring  roller  ditto 

,.  Is.  6d.  to 

2 

0 

Ditto 

7 

45 

0 

Cranked  ditto  for  casements 

3 

9 

Flush  spring  latch 

. 2\  to  4 

20 

0 

Espaniolette  bolts 

. per  foot 

4 

6 

ditto 

...  5 

21 

0 

Sash  centres  

,.  each,  6d.  to 

1 

0 

Mortise  ditto 

...  6 

22 

0 

Shutter  squares  or  shoes  and  screws, 

Spring  locks 

for  front 

doors, 

each  

0 

6 

and  3 bolt  rim 

...  4 

35 

0 

Best  flax  sash  line 

,«  per  yard 

0 

n 

Ditto 

ditto 

...  5 

37 

0 

Patent  line  

. ...  2d.  to 

0 

3 

Ditto 

ditto 

...  6 

40 

0 

Gribbon’s  fixings 

. per  set 

3 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 

...  7 

42 

0 

Gribbon’s  fixings,  brass 

... 

10 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 

...  8 

45 

0 

Fixing  ...  

3 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 

...  9 

50 

0 

Sash  weights,  lead 

. per  lb. 

0 

4 

Ditto 

ditto 

...  10 

56 

0 

Sash  weights,  iron 

. ...  „ 

0 

li 

Patent  combination  latches  ...  4 

13 

0 

Smith’s  patent  weather-tight  case- 

Ditto 

ditto 

...  5 

14 

0 

ment  fastenings 

45 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 

...  6 

15 

0 

Ditto  sill  bars  

24 

0 

Door  Furniture. 
4-inch  bow  latch  brass  knobs 
4-inch  sham  Bramah’s  latches,  iron 

rim,  test  

Ditto,  brass  rim  ...  

Mortise  latches 

Rebated  ditto  

Brass  case  pulpit  latch  

Ditto  with  bolt 

Thumb  latches 6d.  to 

Norfolk  ditto  ...  

2-inch  brass  knobs  

21-inch  ditto  .. . 

21-inch  ditto  ...  

Octagon  ditto,  add  

4— brass  handles  

6— ditto  

6— ditto  

Fancy  ditto  

Bronze  

Iron  japanned  door-springs,  brass 

mounted,  per  inch 

Brass  door  hooks  ...  

Iron  chain  and  barrel  


2 0 

4 6 
6 6 
6 0 
6 6 

3 G 

4 6 

0 9 

1 2 
2 6 
3 0 
3 9 
1 0 

1 4 
1 8 

2 0 
6 0 
6 0 

0 2 
1 6 
2 0 


Sash  and  Shutter  Ironmongery. 
Bars  with  bow-latches,  at  per  inch  in 

length  0 1£ 

Wrought  iron  locking  bars,  4 feet 
long,  including  plates  and  screws, 

each  6 0 

If  above  or  under  4 feet,  add  or 
deduct  per  foot  0 6 


Patent  Wire  Sash  Line.  Per  yard. 


Iron. 

Copper. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

i-inch 

0 2i 

0 41 

1-inch 

0 31 

0 6 

f-inch 

0 41 

0 8| 

|-inch 

0 5f 

1 0 

1-inch 

0 7 

1 6 

Iron  Brackets,  filed,  including  screws. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

21-inch 

0 4 

7-inch 

1 

0 

3-inch 

0 5 

8-inch 

1 

3 

4-inch 

0 6 

9-inch 

1 

6 

5-inch 

0 8 

10-inch 

... 

1 

8 

6-inch 

0 10 

Sundries. 

s.  d. 

Mahogany  knobs,  1-inch,  per  doz. 

0 10 

Ditto,  11-inch 

... 



„ 

1 

2 

Ditto,  11-inch 

„ 

1 

6 

Ditto,  lf-inch 

... 

2 

0 

Ditto,  2-inch 

2 

3 

Ditto,  21-inch 



„ 

2 

6 

Brass  closet  knobs  and  turn  buckles 

0 

6 

Brass  buttons 

... 

0 

3 

Cabin  hooks 



1 

0 

Japanned  hat  pins 



0 

4 

Brass  ditto 

0 

8 

Tinned  meat-hooks 

0 

4 

Small  brass  drawer-handles 

0 

6 

Middle  size  ditto 

0 

9 

Large  size  ditto 

... 

1 

0 

Dutch  rings 

... 

... 

... 

0 

2 
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Dr.  Aknott’s  Ventilating  Chimney 
Valves. 

1st  size  2nd 
11  by  8 in.  16  by  9 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Plain  iron  5 6 8 6 

Ditto  bronzed  and  leathered  6 6 9 6 

Japanned,  white,  and  gold  9 6 14  0 

Ditto  with  trellis  work.  ...  15  0 22  0 

Brass  front  15  6 22  0 

Ditto  with  trellis  work  ...  21  0 30  0 

Vertical  valves,  plain  ...  6 6 — 

Ditto  bronzed  and  leathered  7 6 — 


Sect.  8.— The  Plumber  and  Glazier. 

Sub-sect.  A.— The  Plumber. 

146.  The  work  of  the  plumber  consists  in 
laying  lead  flats  and  gutters,  and  in  putting 
the  lead  on  hips,  or  wherever  it  may  be 
wanted  on  the  roof.  He  also  fixes  the 
spouting,  whether  of  iron,  zinc,  or  lead; 
and,  in  fact,  arranges  for  the  service  of  the 
water,  both  inside  and  outside.  There  is 
considerable  art  required  in  some  of  his 
work,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  service  of 
baths  and  water-closets;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  art  of  soldering  well  com- 
prises nearly  the  whole  of  the  duties  of 
the  journeyman,  the  master  requiring  in 
addition  sufficient  knowledge  of  hydrau- 
lics, for  the  proper  construction  and  fixing 
of  pumps,  syphons,  &c.  This,  however, 
is  not  always  very  easily  learnt,  as  there 
are  many  situations  in  which  the  work 
must  be  done,  and  yet  where  it  is  very 
awkwardly  placed.  In  no  department  of 
building  is  there  more  roguery  than  in 
plumbing;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
chiefly  out  of  sight;  and,  in  the  second, 
bad  work  does  not  betray  itself  for  some 
years,  in  the  ordinary  way.  A few  pounds 
are,  therefore,  well  bestowed  upon  an 
honest  tradesman,  if  he  can  be  found; 
and  the  estimate  of  such  a man  should 
not  be  lightly  rejected  in  favour  of  another, 
though  a somewhat  cheaper,  competitor, 
who  is  ready  to  do  the  work  at  a lower 
rate. 

147.  The  tools  of  the  plumber  are  few. 
The  chief  being— 1st,  a heavy  iron  hammer , 
with  a short  handle ; 2nd,  wooden  mallets , 
of  different  sizes;  3rd,  the  dressing  and 
flatting  tool,  made  of  beech-wood,  18  inches 
long  and  21  inches  square,  smooth  and 
square  on  one  side  and  rounded  on  the 
other;  of  this  one  end  is  tapered,  turned 
up,  and  rounded,  to  form  a handle  for  the 
workman ; 4th,  jack  and  trying  planes,  for 
planing  the  edges  of  the  sheet-lead;  5th, 
a chalk-line;  6th,  chisels,  gouges , and  cutting 
knives;  7th,  files  and  rasps ; 8th,  soldering 
and  heating  irons,  ladies,  and  pots  for 


melting  the  solder;  9th,  rules , with  a steel 
leg;  10th,  scales  and  weights;  and,  11th, 
powdered  resin  in  a pot. 

148.  Soldering  is  managed  by  scraping 
the  lead  to  a clean  new  surface,  free  from 
oxide,  and  then,  after  sprinkling  a little 
powdered  resin  on,  the  melted  solder  is 
applied,  which  readily  unites  to  the  bright 
surface  of  the  lead.  This  may  be  done  on 
the  large  scale  by  using  the  solder  in  a 
ladle,  or,  in  lesser  quantities,  by  means  of 
the  soldering-iron. 

149.  Sheet-lead  is  laid  as  follows:— In 
the  first  place,  a level  surface  should  be 
prepared,  not  more  than  six  feet  wide  and 
20  feet  long.  If,  therefore,  the  whole  is  more 
than  this,  rolls  of  wood  should  be  introduced 
in  the  width,  and  a drip  in  the  length.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  that  if  lead  is  laid  down 
in  larger  sheets  than  this,  and  confined  at 
the  edges  or  sides,  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction by  heat  and  cold  will  cause  it  to 
crack  and  break.  But  in  flats  of  this  size  it 
is  found,  that  the  confinement  is  not  such 
as  to  cause  this  amount  of  mischief.  The 
roll  is  a piece  of  wood,  about  two  inches 
square,  fixed  to  the  floor,  and  having  its 
upper  edges  rounded  off;  over  this  the  lead 
is  laid  double,  each  sheet  passing  completely 
over  it;  the  lap  being  thus  sufficient  to 
exclude  the  water.  No  fastening  to  the 
lead  is  required,  as  its  nature  is  such  as  to 
adapt  itself  by  the  aid  of  the  dressing  tool  to 
any  surface.  ‘When  the  roll  is  not  adopted 
the  lead  is  joined  by  seam,  in  which  the  two 
edges  are  turned  up,  and  then  over  one 
another  (as  is  done  in  a brown  paper  parcel) ; 
after  which  they  are  dressed  down  close  to 
the  flat.  Soldering  the  joints  should  never 
be  attempted.  There  should  always  be  a 
slight  fall  in  lead  flats,  from  a quarter  of  an 
inch  to  one-eighth  per  foot  being  sufficient. 
The  drip  is  formed  by  making  a slight  step 
in  the  floor,  and  dressing  the  lead  double 
over  it,  taking  care  to  lay  the  lower  flat  of 
lead  first.  Round  the  edges  of  flats,  and 
sometimes  even  in  gutters,  pieces  of  milled 
lead  are  generally  fixed,  running  up  the 
wall  to  the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  inches, 
and  called  flashings.  The  upper  edge  is 
passed  into  a joint  of  the  brickwork  or  stone, 
and  the  lower  one  laps  over  the  lead  flat,  if 
there  is  no  joint,  as  in  the  case  of  cement,  it 
is  fastened  up  with  wall-hooks.  The  weight 
per  foot  of  lead  for  the  flats  is  from  seven 
to  nine  pounds,  and  of  flashings  about  four 
pounds  per  foot. 

150.  Lead  Pipes  are  fixed  in  houses  either 
for  carrying  off'  water  or  '‘soil,”  or  for 
introducing  the  former  fluid  to  the  use  of 
the  house.  For  these  purposes  pipes  of 
various  diameters  are  soldered  together, 
ami  they  often  have  cocks  attached,  as  well 
as  pumps. 
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lbs. 

Pipes  of  the  bore  of  f in.  weigh  per  yd.  10 


1 ii  „ 12 

li  11  11  16 

H „ „ 18 

2 „ „ 24 


151.  Pumps,  as  used  in  ordinary  houses, 
are  the  common  suction  and  the  forcing 
'pump.  The  suction  pump  is  that  employed 
in  ordinary  wells  not  exceeding  28  feet  in 
depth  when  most  nearly  dry.  The  principle 
on  which  this  pump  acts  is  founded  upon 
the  fact,  that  when  the  air  is  withdrawn 
from  a pipe  communicating  at  its  lower  end 
with  water,  the  weight  of  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere will  raise  the  water  to  a height 
varying  in  this  country  from  28  to  31  feet. 
The  smaller  estimate  must  therefore  be 
acted  upon,  if  it  is  desired  that  the  pump 
shall  be  always  available.  The  pump  itself 
consists  of  a cylinder  of  about  three  inches 
diameter,  connected  by  soldering  or  flanges 
with  a pipe  leading  to  the  well,  called  the 
suction  pipe.  At  the  lowest  part  of  this 
cylinder  a valve  is  fixed,  and  opening  only 
upwards;  and  working  also  in  it  is  a piston, 
having  a similar  valve  opening  in  the  same 
direction.  This  piston  now  being  worked 
up  and  down  by  a lever  (the  pump  handle), 
or  by  a wheel,  or  any  other  method,  raises 
the  water  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
pipe  in  the  following  manner: — The  first 
thing  necessary  to  set  this  pump  in  action 
is  to  fill  the  cylinder  with  water  poured 
from  above,  which  by  its  weight  closes 
both  valves;  the  piston  then  descending, 
allows  the  water  to  force  its  way  up  through 
its  valve  until  it  reaches  its  lowest  point 
i close  to  the  lower  valve.  Here  its  action  is 
reversed,  and  being  lifted,  it  raises  the 
water  above  its  valve  to  the  level  of  the 
spout,  where  it  flows  out,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  creates  a vacuum  in  the  cylinder 
between  the  two  valves,  which  can  only 
be  filled  up  by  the  water  ascending  through 
the  suction  pipe.  Such  is  really  the  action 
of  this  pump,  which  may  be  fixed  in  lead, 
or  iron,  or  wood,  at  prices  varying  from 
60s.  to  £10  according  to  the  size  and  good- 
ness of  the  work.  About  £3  3s.  will  gene- 
| rally  find  a pump  sufficient  for  an  ordinary 
house,  taking  the  average  depth  of  wells  at 
20  feet.  The  forcing  pump  is  rather  more 
complicated,  though  it  may  be  used  of  a 
very  Gheap  form.  It  also  consists  of  a 
cylinder,  a piston,  and  two  valves,  but 
differently  arranged,  and  of  a much  supe- 
rior construction,  in  order  to  bear  the 
weight  of  water  which  often  rests  upon 
them.  It  must  be  here  remarked,  that  in 
the  suction  pump  there  is  never  a column 
of  water  higher  than  3.8  inches  pressing 
upon  the  valves,  but  in  the  pump  now  under 
consideration  there  is  often  one  reaching 


' from  the  highest  story  to  the  pump  itself, 
and  measuring  perhaps  40  or  even  50  feet. 
The  whole  apparatus,  therefore,  must  be 
more  perfect,  and  capable  of  resisting  a 
great  force,  such  as  that  exerted  by  water 
in  a column  as  high  even  as  40  or  50  feet. 
At  34  feet  the  pressure  is  15  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  which  is  an  enormous  force. 
The  force  pump  (see  fig.  43),  consists  like- 
wise of  a cylinder,  a piston,  and  two  valves ; 
but  instead  of  the  spout  being  situated 
above  the  piston,  it  is  below  it,  and  has  one 
of  the  valves  fixed  across  its  diameter.  In 
action,  the  piston  is  raised,  which  causes  a 
vacuum  as  before,  supplied  by  the  water 
from  the  well  through  the  valve  a,  the 
valve  b not  opening  downwards,  therefore 
not  allowing  either  air  or  water  to  descend 
through  it.  When  the  piston  has  reached 
its  full  height,  and  has  filled  the  cylinder, 
it  is  made  to  descend ; and  as  the  valve  a 
will  not  allow  the  water  to  return  through 
it,  it  is  forced  upwards  through  the  valve  b 
until  the  piston  reaches  its  lowest  level, 
after  which  the  whole  operation  is  repeated, 
and  the  water  is  lifted  by  successive  strokes 
to  any  height  commensurate  with  the  power 
used  and  the  strength  of  the  materials. 
This  pump,  when  well  constructed,  does 
not  require  the  presence  of  water  in  the 
cylinder  on  first  beginning  to  work  it,  but 
it  then  acts  as  an  air-pump  until  it  has 
pumped  up  all  the  air  in  the  supply-pipe 
and  cylinder,  after  which  it  so  ratifies  what 
is  left  as  in  practice  to  effect  a vacuum, 
followed  by  the  ascent  of  the  water.  This 
is  chiefly  used  for  the  supply  of  cisterns 
fixed  in  the  upper  stories  of  houses,  either 
for  the  use  of  water-closets  or  for  washing 
purposes.  In  any  case,  a cistern  of  lead  or 
slate  is  required,  the  former  being  composed 
of  a strong  deal  case,  lined  with  sheet-lead, 
which  is  soldered  securely  at  the  angles. 
When  slate  is  used  for  this  as  being  cheaper, 
it  requires  no  case ; but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  connect  pipes  with  it,  and  therefore  not 
so  free  from  all  chance  of  leaking. 

152.  Water-closets  are  now  fixed  at  all 
prices,  and  of  a countless  variety  of  forms. 
Nothing,  however,  in  my  opinion,  comes 
up  to  the  construction  which  has  been  so 
many  years  in  use,  and  which  is  called  the 
pan  closet.  But,  though  very  few  people 
are  able  to  superintend  this  part  of  the 
work,  and  it  is  better  left  to  the  supervision 
of  a respectable  plumber,  where  such  a man 
can  be  trusted,  yet  the  general  principles  of 
constructing  this  article,  so  subservient  to 
our  comfort,  should  be  known  by  all  those 
who  undertake  the  building  of  a house. 
Now,  these  principles  may  be  stated  as 
uniformly  the  same,  the  details  only  vary- 
ing in  different  closets.  In  all  cases,  an 
earthenware  basin  is  set  in  a frame,  and 
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that  basin  communicates  at  the  bottom 
with  a soil-pipe,  which  carries  its  contents 
downwards  towards  the  drain  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  aided  by  the  descent  of  a flush 
of  water  from  a cistern  or  pipe  above. 
Thus  far,  all  is  simple,  and  admits  of  no 
variety,  excepting  as  to  the  mode  of  laying 
on  the  water,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  it 
shall  be  instantaneously  released.  But,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  gaseous  contents  of 
the  soil-pipe  ascending,  and  thus  proving 
offensive  to  the  nasal  organs,  as  well  as 
injurious  to  the  health,  a valve  must  be 
constructed  in  some  form  or  other  at  the 
highest  part  of  the  tube  or  soil-pipe,  and  it 
is  here  that  closets  vary  so  much.  There 
are,  however,  three  leading  variations, 
which  may  be  enumerated  as  the  pan- 
closet, the  syphon-closet,  and  the  india- 
rubber  valve;  of  which  last,  again,  there 
are  several  forms.  In  the  first  of  these,  the 
basin  (fig.  42  a)  is  set  in  an  iron  container 
(d),  which  is  large  enough  to  receive  a 
pan  of  metal  (b).  When  not  pulled  by  the 
handle,  this  pan  is  kept  in  a level  position 
by  a balance  weight  outside  attached  to  the 
lever  (c) ; but  on  pulling  the  handle  it  is 
depressed  into  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure.  This  change  allows  the  contents  to 
escape  into  (e)  a trap,  called  the  D trap, 
similar  in  its  principle  to  the  ordinary 
syphon.  At  the  same  moment  that  the 
pan  ( b ) is  depressed,  a wire  attached  to  the 
same  handle  opens  the  water-cock,  and 
a gush  of  water  takes  place  into  the  pan, 
washing  it  out,  and  also  the  basin  ( a ) 
and  the  container  (d),  with  the  D trap  ( e ) 
and  the  soil-pipe  (/).  Thus  nothing  can 
be  more  effective,  and  the  only  objection 
is  the  expense;  for,  as  the  iron  container 
and  the  copper  basin,  as  well  as  the  D trap, 
are  all  rather  costly,  and  as  their  place  is 
supplied  in  the  syphon-closet  by  a single 
pipe  costing  only  3s.  6d.  to  5s.,  they  add 
from  £2  to  £3  to  the  prime  cost.  The 
S3Tph on-closet  (fig.  44)  is  merely  a pan  of 
earthenware,  connected  above  with  a 
water-pipe,  as  in  fig.  42,  which  is  opened 
and  closed  in  the  same  way,  or  may  be 
if  desired.  Below,  however,  the  soil  is 
directly  carried  into  a glazed  earthenware 
syphon  (see  fig.  44,  a b) ; consequently, 
this  closet  is  only  guarded  by  the 
syphon  valve,  in  which,  however,  the 
water  standing  always  at  the  level  (ab), 
does  not  permit  the  gas  to  descend  and  then 
ascend  from  the  soil-pipe  round  the  bend  (c). 
This  is  effectual,  no  doubt,  in  all  ordinary 
cases ; and  as  a valve  for  gaseous  matter  it 
is  just  half  as  effective  as  the  pan  closet, 
which  has  two  water  valves ; but  it  requires 
a great  flush  of  water  at  high  pressure  to 
carry  the  soil  well  out  of  the  syphon  bend, 
without  which  it  is  always  giving  out 


disagreeable  odours.  It  is  sufficiently  clean 
and  wholesome  for  any  closet  having  an 
access  from  the  external  air,  but  for  those 
opening  on  to  lobbies,  it  is  scarcely  adapted, 
for  the  reason  stated  above.  In  almost  all 
cases  where  I have  known  it  used  there 
was  an  accumulation  in  the  bend,  and  some 
odour  as  a consequence  of  it;  whilst  in  the 
pan-closet  the  same  collection  takes  place, 
but  this  is  cut  off  from  the  rooms  and 
passages  by  means  of  the  basin  valve, 
which  is  filled  with  clean  water  after  the 
trap  is  emptied  of  its  contents,  as  well  as 
the  basin  itself.  Every  one  who  has  tried 
the  two  will,  I am  confident,  prefer  the 
double  security.  With  regard  to  the  india- 
rubber  valves,  those  made  and  sold  by 
Jennings,  of  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriar’s- 
road,  and  Botten,  of  Clerkenwell,  are  the 
best  I have  seen.  Jennings’  india-rubber 
closet  consists  of  an  ordinary  basin  con- 
nected with  the  soil-pipe  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  elastic  tube,  which  is  securely 
wired  to  both.  This  elastic  portion,  when 
not  compressed,  allows  the  contents  to  pass 
downwards,  but  ordinarily  its  sides  arc 
pressed  together  by  two  brass  arms,  capable 
of  being  pulled  asunder  by  the  handle, 
which,  as  in  the  usual  way,  works  the 
water-cock.  Botten’s  closet  is  much  more 
complicated.  It  consists  of  a pan  com- 
municating below  with  an  india-rubber 
valve,  which  is  inflated  with  air  from 
the  regulator.  The  regulator  is,  in  fact,  a 
pair  of  bellows.  I have  never  seen  this 
closet  taken  to  pieces ; but  I have  seen  it  in 
action,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  do  its  duty 
effectively.  Nevertheless,  I have  a fear  of 
all  vegetable  substances  when  submitted 
to  the  action  of  water,  and  I cannot  place 
that  confidence  in  the  lasting  qualities  of 
india-rubber  which  it  ought  to  be  able  to 
sustain  if  it  is  to  be  long  submitted  to  its 
action.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  I 
adhere  to  the  pan  as  the  best;  next  to 
which  I should  place  the  ordinary  syphon- 
closet  in  glazed  ware,  though  I should 
have  no  confidence  in  this  unless  there  is 
a good  head  of  water,  and  plenty  of  it. 
Over  and  above  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  the  closet  itself,  the  expense  will  mainly 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  cistern  and  the 
length  of  the  soil  and  supply-pipes.  Where 
daily  pumping  can  be  conveniently  reckoned 
upon,  a small  cistern  will  answer  every 
purpose,  or  supposing  that  water  is  daily 
laid  on,  as  in  large  towns.  But,  in  many 
cases,  this  is  not  practicable,  and  therefore 
a cistern  must  be  supplied  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  house,  and  this  should  always 
be  considered  in  the  estimate.  In  those 
towns  where  water  is  constantly  laid  on  at 
high  pressure,  cisterns  are  not  required ; 
but  the  cocks  must  be  constructed  in  a very 
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superior  manner,  or  they  will  give  way  to 
the  immense  pressure  which  is  applied,  and 
will  leak  in  a very  disagreeable  manner. 
Mr.  Jennings  has  invented  a variety  of 
high-pressure  cocks,  with  india-rubber 
tube  linirigs,  which  answer  the  object  for 
which  they  were  designed,  and  should  be 
used  in  all  cases  of  this  kind  of  water 
supply.  By  this  method  of  laying  on  water 
there  is  also  a great  waste  with  the  ordinary 
mode  of  acting  on  the  cocks  immediately  by 
the  closet  handle ; and  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty Mr.  Jennings  has  invented  a “ Water- 
waste  Proven  tor,”  which  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
small  cistern,  holding  just  enough  for  one 
action  of  the  closet,  and  giving  no  more 
than  this  until  the  handle  has  been  released. 
The  arrangement  is  very  simple,  consisting 
in  a cistern  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
shown  in  fig.  42,  but  so  small  as  to  hold  only 
one  gallon,  or  a gallon  and  a half ; and  this 
quantity  is  discharged  in  the  usual  way,  by 
the  lifting  of  the  valve,  which  has  an  arm 
projecting  from  it  upwards,  and  so  placed  as 
to  keep  the  ball-cock  from  descending,  and 
thereby  letting  in  more  water,  until  the 
valve  is  allowed  to  return  to  its  proper  seat 
—that  is,  after  the  closet  handle  has  been 
released.  The  price,  complete,  is  35s.  Self- 
acting  closets  are  also  used  in  many  situa- 
tions, such  as  railways,  prisons,  <fcc. ; but 
they  are  scarcely  adapted  for  private 
houses,  and  their  mode  of  action  need  not 
be  described.  The  valve  is  opened  either 
by  the  action  of  the  door  or  by  the  pressure 
of  the  seat ; this  liberates  a certain  quan- 
tity of  water,  which  is  held  ready  for  descent 
when  the  weight  is  taken  off.  They  are, 
however,  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
than  the  ordinary  action,  consequently  are 
objected  to,  except  for  the  above  purposes, 
153.  Baths  are  fixed  in  most  good  houses 
of  ihe  present  day,  and  are  either  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water  from  an  apparatus 
of  their  own,  or  else  from  a boiler  and 
cistern  used  for  other  purposes.  The  bath 
itself  is  either  of  tin,  galvanized  iron,  copper, 
or  marble,— or  sometimes  of  slate,  or  of 
composition,  or  of  earthenware,  which  are 
now  rapidly  coming  into  use.  The  price 
of  these  varies  greatly,  from  the  galvanized 
iron— costing  about  30s.— to  the  marble  bath, 
which  may  be  calculated  at  Is.  6d.  per  foot 
super,  (veined  marble  being  almost  always 
used),  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  laying  in 
cement.  The  composition  bath  is  a very 
dean  and  useful  material,  and  superior  to 
marble,  it  being  free  from  all  danger  of 
breakage.  Its  cost  is  about  £4  or  ,£5,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  from  the  seat  of  manu- 
facture. The  best  and  cheapest  mode  of 
supplying  these  baths,  when  often  wanted 
to  be  used  with  hot  water,  is  to  attach  a 
wi  ought-iron  boiler  to  the  back  of  the 


kitchen  fire;  this  communicates  with  a 
copper  cistern  placed  above  the  level  of 
the  bath  by  means  of  two  pipes,  one  of 
which  opens  into  the  top  and  the  other  into 
the  bottom  of  both  the  boiler  and  the  cistern. 
From  the  constant  interchange  of  particles 
which  takes  place  in  water  submitted  to 
the  action  of  heat,  it  follows  that  there 
is  a continual  stream  of  hot  water  ascend- 
ing through  one  pipe,  and  cold  descending 
through  the  other;  and  in  this  way  the 
water  in  the  cistern,  if  favourably  placed, 
may  be  made  to  boil  at  a distance  of  thirty 
feet  from  the  kitchen  fire ; and,  of  course, 
this  is  sufficient  to  supply  any  bath  with 
its  hot  water.  But  there  is  one  objection, 
in  point  of  economy,  where  coals  are  dear. 
This  continual  supply  of  hot  water  at  a' 
distance  necessarily  takes  off  a great 
quantity  of  caloric  from  the  fire,  which 
must  therefore  be  kept  larger  by  means  of 
more  coals  than  if  wanted  for  no  other 
purpose  than  cooking.  Consequently,  when 
a bath  is  only  occasionally  required,  and 
yet  the  hot  water  is  always  kept  ready,  it  is 
a very  expensive  mode  of  supplying  this 
luxury  of  life ; and  it  is  cheaper  in  such  a 
case  to  have  a small  copper  and  flue 
expressly  for  heating  the  wrater.  Here, 
again,  however,  there  is  often  great 
difficulty  in  finding  room  up-stairs  for 
the  purpose ; and,  on  the  whole,  I believe 
the  boiler  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire 
is  in  most  houses  the  best  method  oi 
furnishing  the  bath  with  warm  water. 
Besides  which,  the  constant  supply  oi 
hot  water  has  now  become  almost  a 
necessary  in  all  well-regulated  families, 
whose  wants  in  this  respect  therefore 
demand  a daily  and  liberal  allowance,  and 
not  a scanty  and  occasional  one.  The 
copper  cistern  should  have  a steam  pipe 
opening  into  the  outer  air,  to  prevent  it 
throwing  its  steam  into  the  house,  and 
thus  causing  an  accumulation  of  damp, 
and  it  should  be  supplied  with  water  from 
a larger  cistern  by  means  of  a ball-cock. 
The  cold  water  for  the  bath  is  laid  on  from 
the  ordinary  cistern  by  a pipe,  in  which  is  a 
cock  easily  reached  from  the  bath,  as  also 
should  be  the  case  with  the  hot- water  pipe ; 
and  the  waste  water  should  be  carried  off 
by  a waste-pipe  fixed  beneath  the  bath,  all 
however  connected  with  it  by  one  com- 
mon opening.  It  is  obvious,  that  unless 
the  cock  in  the  waste-pipe  is  closed  the 
bath  will  not  fill,  however  the  water  may 
be  laid  on;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  turned  the 
hot  and  cold  water  have  no  means  of 
escape,  but  must  enter  and  fill  the  bath. 
There  are  several  other  modes  of  heating 
water  for  baths,  as,  for  instance,  by  means 
of  a copper  cistern,  in  the  shape  of  a saddle, 
fixed  over  the  fire  of  an  ordinary  room. 
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and  communicating  with  a cistern  by  two 
pipes ; and  this  is  not  nearly  so  extravagant 
a method  of  heating  tbe  water  as  the  one 
already  described,  but  it  is  not  so  quickly 
heated,  nor  is  it  so  effectual.  Gas  is  also 
now  very  commonly  used  as  a means  of 
heating  water  for  baths,  and,  I believe, 
very  conveniently  and  economically.  It 
is  asserted  by  Mr.  Defries,  of  145,  Regent- 
street,  that  he  can  raise  45  gallons  of  water 
in  a bath  from  50  to  95  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
in  six  minutes,  with  a consumption  of  less 
than  30  feet  of  gas,  costing  about  2d. ; and, 
if  this  is  true,  it  is  superior  to  all  other 
methods.  The  ordinary  gas-bath  takes  25 
minutes  to  heat,  and  the  consumption  of 
gas  is  about  the  same. 


154.  Gas  Fittings  are  generally  adapted 
by  a tradesman  especially  devoted  to  that 
kind  of  work;  but  as,  in  principle,  they 
exactly  resemble  other  branches  of  plumb- 
ing, they  are  included  here  in  the  scale  or 
prices.  In  the  list  given  below,  the  prices 
of  a number  of  plumber’s  articles  are  quoted, 
calculated  as  they  are  sold,  unfixed.  The 
charge  of  fixing,  therefore,  must  in  all 
cases  be  added;  and  this  item  in  plumber’s 
work  is  necessarily  a heavy  one,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  always  a good  deal  of  nice  fitting 
required.  All  that  here  can  be  done  is 
to  give  the  price  per  day  of  journeymen 
at  6s.  6d.  and  labourers  at  4s.,  in  London, 
which,  as  usual,  is  above  that  of  the 
country. 
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s. 

d. 

Joints  ( continued ). 

Milled  or  cast  lead  in  sheet,  per  cwt.  30 

0 

S.  <L 

Ditto  cut  to  dimensions 

„ 31 

0 

8-inch  (to  socket-pipes)  . 

ii 

4 0 

Ditto  and  laying  in  gutters  or  flats  34 

6 

33-inch 

11 

ii 

4 3 

Ditto  ditto  in  hips  or  ridges 

„ 34 

0 

4-inch 

11 

ii 

4 6 

Ditto  in  step  or  other  flashings  „ 36 

0 

43-inch 

11 

ii 

4 9 

Ditto  and  laying  gutters. 

hips  and 

5-inch 

11 

ii 

5 6 

flashings,  all  included  with  solder, 

wall-hooks,  nails,  <fcc.  .. 

. per  cwt.  35 

0 

Brass  Grates. 

Window  lead 

..  „ 39 

0 

With  rings. 

Allow  for  old  lead  in  exchange,  4 lb. 

s.  d. 

• S.d. 

per  cwt.  to  be  deducted  for  waste  5 

0 

13-inch 



each 

0 5 

Block-tin  

..  per  lb.  1 

6 

2-inch 

0 6 

1 3 

Solder,  3 tin  and  § lead 

..  „ 1 

0 

23-inch 

» 

0 7 

1 6 

Lead-headed  nails 

each  0 

1 

8-inch 



n 

0 8 

2 0 

Large  ditto  

„ 0 

2 

33-inch 

n 

0 10 

2 2 

Wall-hooks  and  holdfasts 

„ 0 

13 

4-inch 

ii 

1 1 

2 9 

Clout  nails  

perhund.  0 

3 

43-inch 



ii 

1 3 

3 6 

Coals  

per  cwt.  1 

8 

5-inch 



ii 

1 6 

4 9 

Drawn  Lead  Pipe.  Without  fixing. 
Per  foot. 


Common.  Middling.  ! 

Strong. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

3~  inch 

...  0 43 

...  0 

53  ... 

0 63 

|-inch 

...  0 7 

...  0 

83 

0 103 

1-inch 

...  0 10 

...  1 

13  ... 

1 4 

13-inch 

...  1 03 

...  1 

3 

1 7 

13-inch 

...  1 43 

...  1 

9 

2 0 

lf-ineh 

...  1 8 

...  2 

1 

2 4 

2-inch 

...  2 0 

...  2 

43  ... 

2 9 

23-inch 

...  2 6 

...  3 

0 ... 

3 8 

Joints, 

Including  labour, 

fixing  the  pipe, 

solder, 

and  fire. 

s.  d. 

3-inch  (to  water-pipes)  . 

..  each  2 6 

f-inch 

11 

♦.  „ 

2 9 

1-inch 

•• 

3 0 

13-inch 

11 

...  „ 

3 3 

13-inch 

...  11 

3 9 

2-inch 

11 

...  11 

4 3 

23-inch 

■•»  ?» 

4 9 

Air  Traps, 


Lead  and  iron,  with  brass  grates  and  bells. 

Lead.  Iron, 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

23-inch 

...  each  1 6 

— 

3-inch 

,1  2 0 

1 6 

33 -inch 

,,  2 5 

2 0 

4-inch 

...  „ 3 3 

2 6 

43— inch  ... 

„ 5 6 

3 0 

5-inch 

„ 6 0 

4 0 

6-inch 

„ 8 0 

5 0 

Copper  Water  Ball  and  Rod. 

4J-inch  for  3-inch  cock 

53-inch  „ f-inch  ditto 

63-inch  „ 3-inch  ditto 

7-inch  „ 1-inch  ditto 

Slark’s  cock  and  ball  for  supply 

cistern,  3-inch 

Patent  bar  cock  and  boss  

Stop-cock  with  nut  and  swivel  for 
ditto  ...  ... 


s.  cl. 
2 0 

2 3 

3 0 

4 0 

3 6 
3 9 

3 9 
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Socket,  Rain-water,  and  Funnel  Pipes. 
Lead. 


Weight  per  foot  sup.  6 lb. 

71b. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

2-inch,  per  foot  run  1 6 

1 9 

2 ^ -inch 

ditto 

1 7 

1 10 

3-inch 

ditto 

1 10 

2 2 

3^-inch 

ditto 

2 0 

2 5 

4-inch 

ditto 

2 3 

2 9 

4|-inch 

ditto 

2 6 

3 0 

5-inch 

ditto 

3 0 

3 6 

5J  inch 

ditto 

3 6 

4 0 

6 -inch 

ditto 

4 0 

4 6 

81b. 
s.  d. 
2 0 


Square  heads  to  rain-water  pipe,  16s.  to  20 


Composition 
Metal, 
s.  d. 

0 7 

0 9 
0 11 

1 3 
1 6 

1 9 

2 2 


Galvanised 
Wrought 
Iron, 
s.  d. 

0 6 
0 7 
0 8 

0 9 
0 10 

1 0 


Circular  ditto,  20s.  to  80s. 


Iron  rain-water  pipes  and  gutters,  see  pages  18  and  19, 


Washers  and  wastes  or  plugs  ... 
Ditto  with  nut  and  union 

Valves,  long  spindles  

Ditto,  short  spindles  

Driving  ferrules  

Union  joints  for  lead  pipes 

Boiler  screws  

Ditto  with  two  fly  nuts  

For  slate  or  stone  cisterns 
Screws,  with  nuts  and  unions  ... 
Washer  and  wastes  ditto 

Spindle  valves  ditto  

Cocks  ditto  


Brass  Work. 
£-in. 

|-in. 

1-in. 

lj-in. 

B-in. 

2-in. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1 3 

1 6 

2 6 

3 6 

4 0 

6 6 

1 3 

1 6 

2 6 

3 6 

4 0 

...  — 

— 

3 6 

4 6 

6 6 

...  — 

1 6 

2 2 

3 0 

4 3 

6 6 

0 10 

1 3 

2 3 

3 0 

4 0 

12  9 

1 6 

2 3 

3 9 

4 6 

6 0 

9 0 

1 3 

1 8 

2 6 

3 9 

5 0 

...  1 6 

2 4 

3 3 

4 3 

6 0 

— 

3 3 

4 6 

6 0 

3 6 

5 3 

7 0 



. 

...  — 

5 6 

7 0 





...  4 6 

5 6 

10  G 

— 





Ball,  Bibb,  and  Stop  Cocks. 


Common  square  way 
Screw  ferrule  ditto  ... 

Ditto  round  way 
Ditto  with  screw  bottom 
Range  boiler  cocks  ... 
Lambert’s  patent  ... 

Ditto,  with  T-key  

Ditto  self-acting  bibb  and  stop 
Screw  bosses  or  bottoms,  add 

Grime’s  patent  

Ditto  round  head  

Jennings’  india-rubber  tube 
Large  cocks,  per  lb. 


s.  d. 
2 0 


2 6 

3 6 

4 0 
3 9 

2 9 

3 9 

5 0 
0 6 
2 9 
2 3 


Common  square  way  cocks  ... 

Ditto  round  way  

Sluice  cocks  

Lambert’s  patent  stop,  in  iron 

Ditto  station  valve 

Lambert’s  lj-inch  bath  valve  cocks,  in  iron 

Ditto  waste  

Gun-metal  nut  and  swivel  for  hose 

Large  gun-metal  sluice  cocks,  4 to  12-inch,  per 


■bin. 

f-in. 

|-in. 

1-in. 

lHn. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

2 3 

2 9 

3 

6 

6 6 

9 G 

2 9 

4 0 

4 

6 

8 0 

11  0 

4 3 

5 3 

6 

9 

11  6 

18  0 

4 9 

5 9 

7 

6 

12  6 

20  6 

4 6 

5 0 

6 

0 

8 6 



3 9 

4 6 

5 

6 

9 0 

1G  6 

4 6 

5 0 

6 

G 

11  0 

20  0 

5 6 

6 6 

7 

9 

10  0 

12  G 

0 6 

0 8 

0 

9 

1 6 

2 0 

3 6 

4 3 

5 

6 

7 9 

2 10 

3 4 

4 

0 

7 0 



S 3 

— 

4 

9 

8 0 

15  0 

— 

— 

2 0 

B-in. 

2-in. 

2J-in. 

3-in. 

... 

11  6 

30 

0 





23  0 

50 

0 





40  0 

52 

6 

60  0 

63  0 

15  6 

22 

0 

__ 



27  6 

30 

0 

40  0 

50  0 

17  6 

— 





26  6 

— 





5 6 

7 

9 

9 0 

11  0 

inch  diameter,  21s. 
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Pumps. 


Common  house  pump  complete 
Patent  brass  barrel  lift  pump  on  plank 
Force  lead  pump  

£ s.  d. 


2£-inch. 

£ s.  d. 
1 10  0 
5 10  0 
2 15  0 


3-inch. 
£ s.  d. 
2 0 0 
6 10  0 
3 15  0 


3J-inch. 
£ s.  d. 
2 10  0 
7 10  0 
4 10  0 


...  4 15 
...  5 10 
...  6 15 


0 6 
0 9 
0 10 
0 12 


1 18 
2 6 


Pumps  for  deep  wells,  exclusive  of 
ironwork  ...  ...  2Hnch  ...  3 10 

Ditto  ditto  3-inch 

Ditto  ditto  3^-inch 

Ditto  ditto  4-inch  ... 

Bucket  and  sucker,  leathered— 

2J-inch  ... 

Ditto  ditto  3-inch  ... 

Ditto  ditto  3Hnch  ... 

Ditto  ditto  4-inch  ... 

Pump  rods  for  hydraulic  pumps  in 
10  feet  lengths,  with  joints  and 
brass  couplings  ...  per  foot  0 
Cast-iron  frame,  with  a 5-feet  fly- 
wheel, brass  bearings,  and  coup- 
lings, for  single  or  double  barrels, 

at  great  depths  20 

Carriages  and  levers  on 
a plank  £2  15  0 to  4 


Water-closet  Apparatus. 
Pan  closet  with  queen’s  ware  basin, 
cistern  valve,  ball  lever,  cranks, 
&c.,  complete,  except  Q trap,  and 

water  box  

Ditto  best  manufacture  

Ditto  with  spoon  or  shoe  valve, 

extra,  and  spring  board  

Bramah’s  valve  closet  with  single 
stool,  cistern  valve,  spring  board, 
brass  rod,  cranks,  &c.,  complete 
Ditto  of  the  very  best  manufacture, 
ivory  sunk  handle,  &c. 

Blue  printed  basin,  extra  

Dent’s  india-rubber  valve  water 

closet  

Ditto  urinal  basins,  from  

Lambert’s  closet,  with  enamelled 
iron  basin  and  trap  complete 

Ditto  with  sunk  plate 

Ditto  with  sunk  plate  and  opal 

handle 

Ditto  ditto  self-acting  

Ditto  self-acting,  with  air  vessel  ... 
.Mars den’s  patent  water-closet,  with 

rotary  trap  

Tylor’s  elastic  valve  closet 

J ennings’  india-rubber  tube  closet 

Ditto  second  quality  

Jennings’  earthenware  closet  traps 

Ditto  white  ware  inside  

Ridgway’s  pottery-ware  closet  basin 

with  syphon  trap  

Ditto  cabinet  closet  .*. 

Ditto  urinals  ... 


0 12  0 


12-inch  queen’s  ware  wash-hand 
basin,  with  plug  and  chain 

Blue  and  white  ditto 

Botten’s  closets "* 

Copper  tinned  basins  ... 

Ditto,  fans  and  screws  

Ball  levers,  with  brass  bearings  ... 
Ditto,  extra  length  ...  per  inch 

Round  cistern  valves 

Spoon  or  shoe  valve  

Spring  valve  

Spring  board  and  spring 
Rod  and  sling  for  ditto 
Cranks,  with  brass  bearing  ... 
Three-quarter-inch  stool  cocks 
Handles  and  plates  for  ditto 
Half-inch  plated  urn  cock 

Copper  wire  

White  closet  basin 

Blue  ditto  

Enamelled  iron  ditto  ... 

Ditto  with  fan,  add  

Ditto  with  lead  arm * 

Strong  lead  D or  P trap 

Ditto  service  box  

Iron  syphon  or  S trap 
New  tinning  old  basins 
Fans  to  old  basins  

Wet  Meters. 


4-incli. 
£ s.  d. 
3 0 0 

5 10  0 
£ s.  ci. 


0 6 
0 8 
4 10 


0 1 


(> 


0 
0 

0 10  0 
0 10  6 
0 7 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

per  lb.  0 


4 
7 

1 

...  0 8 


0 13  0 
0 13  0 
0 2 
0 
0 15 
0 7 
0 6 
0 
0 


; o v 

0 

5-liglit  ditto 

2 10 

u 

0 

5 10 

0 

10-light  ditto 

,.  3 

5 

0 

0 5 

0 

20-light  ditto 

,.  4 

7 

0 

30-light  ditto 



,.  5 

17 

0 

3 3 

0 

0 17 

0 

Defrie’s  Dry  Gas  Meters. 

3-light  gas  meters 



. 2 

2 

0 

1 2 

0 

5-light  ditto 

. 2 

8 

0 

1 3 

6 

10-light  ditto 

. 3 

3 

0 

20-light  ditto 



. 4 

5 

0 

1 7 

6 

30-liglrt  ditto 



. 5 

17 

0 

1 12 

0 

2 12 

0 

Gas  Stoves. 

(Deffie’s  make.) 

Cast-iron  (roasting, 

baking,  boil- 

3 3 

0 

ing,  and  steaming) 

full  size  ... 

28 

0 

0 

2 12 

0 

Ditto  ditto 

smallest  ... 

16 

0 

0 

4*  8 

0 

Ditto  ditto 

third  size  ... 

8 

0 

0 

, 312 

0 

Ditto  with  open  fire  also 

9 

0 

0 

0 15 

0 

Wrought  iron,  small 

2 10 

0 

1 1 

0 

Hall  stoves 

...  £2  10  to 

3 10 

0 

0 13 

6 

Gas  Bath. 

(Defrie’s.) 

3 13 

6 

Copper  bath  to  heat  in  six 

0 10 

0 

minutes 

...  £25  to  30 

0 

0 
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£ s.  d. 

Tinned  galvanized  bath,  copper 

boiler 15  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  to  heat  in  45  minutes  ...  9 0 0 
Ditto  ditto  with  iron  boiler  ...  7 0 0 

PricJe  op  Baths,  by  Tylor  and  Son, 

Warwick-lane.  £ s.  d. 
5-feet  copper  bath,  enamelled  white 
marble  inside,  copper  pipes  ...  9 10  0 
Three  one-inch  round-way  bath 
cocks,  with  socket  keys  and  hand- 
some levers,  engraved  “hot,” 

“cold,”  and  “waste”  3 3-0 

Round  copper  chimney  boiler,  to 
hold  20  gallons  ...  ...  ...  5 0 0 

Stove  and  band  to  support  boiler  4 10  0 
Wood  casing,  -with  mahogany  top 

for  bath  4 10  0 

Lead  pipes,  cocks,  and  fixing  ...  9 18  6 

27  1 6 

If  cold  water  cistern  required,  with 
ball  cock,  add  ...  .„  ...  4 16  6 

£31  18  0 


If  tinned  iron  bath,  deduct  £5  15s. 


Bath  heated  from  back  of  kitchen 


chimney.  £ s.  d. 

Copper  bath,  as  above  9 10  0 

Three  way  cocks,  as  before 3 3 0 

Wrought  iron  boiler 5 10  0 

1-inch  turned  and  brazed  copper 

coil-pipe,  say  60  feet  6 10  0 

30-gallon  tinned  iron  cistern,  with 
small  feed  cistern  and  ball  cock  3 6 0 

Wood  casing,  as  before  ...  ...  4 10  0 


Lead  pipes,  &c.  ...  13  5 6 


45  14  6 

If  cold  cistern  extra,  add  4 16  6 


£50  11  0 


Cheap  Bath 

Copper  double  case  circulating 
boiler,  on  iron  frame,  with  ash 
door  complete,  tinned  iron  bath, 
japanned  white,  and  connected 
with  boiler  by  inch  circulating 
pipes,  and  pipe  to  cold  cistern 
complete  ...  .„  £9  15  0 


Water,  Steam,  and  Gas  Fittings.  Exclusive  of  Fixing. 


2 

12 

12- 

L 

1 

2 

§ 

X 

2 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

inch. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Stout  tin  pipe,  per  foot  . . . 

2 

6 

1 10 

1 

3 

0 10i 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

4 

_ 

Patent  wrought-iron  welded) 

tubing,  short  pieces  under  > 
2 feet ) 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

9 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

5 

Ditto  in  4 to  12  feet  lengths  . 

1 

8 

1 

1 

0 10 

0 

7 

0 

5 

0 

42 

0 

3f 

0 

32 

0 

3 

Ditto  galvanized 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

9 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

5f 

0 

52 

0 

5 

Bends  and  springs,  wrt,  each 

3 

9 

2 

3 

1 

9 

1 

0 

0 10 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

62 

0 

62 

Bends  and  elbows,  cast  ,, 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

9 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

4 

Tees  equal,  and  diminishing! 
outlets each) 

3 

9 

2 

6 

2 

0 

1 

6 

1 

1 

0 

9 

0 

7 

0 

62 

0 

62 

Crosses,  equal  outlets  ,, 

4 

9 

3 

3 

3 

0 

2 

3 

1 

9 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Connecting  piece  or  long! 
screws each  j 

3 

6 

2 

3 

2 

0 

1 

6 

1 

2 

0 

11 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

7 

Diminishing  sockets  or  nip-) 

pies,  caps  or  plugs,  and>- 
hexagon  nuts  . . . each) 

1 

3 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

42 

0 

42 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Plain  sockets „ 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

22 

0 

22 

Iron  cocks  screwed  to  fit  „ 

18 

0 

11 

0 

8 

6 

5 

0 

3 

9 

3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

Ditto  with  brass  plugs  . „ 

28 

0 

16 

6 

13 

6 

7 

6 

5 

6 

4 

6 

3 

9 

3 

9 

3 

9 

Flanches „ 

2 

0 

1 

9 

1 

6 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 10 

Union  joints  for  metal  pipe  „ 

1 

3 

0 

9 

0 

7 

0 

6 

Strong  ditto  for  iron  . . „ 

l<f 

0 

5 

~6 

4 

6 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

6 

1 

3 

Syphon  boxes,  1 quart  . „ 

16 

0 

15 

0 

14 

0 

13 

0 

12 

0 

Ditto  2 quarts  . . . . „ 

20 

0 

19 

0 

18 

0 

17 

0 

16 

0 

Metal  pipe  . . . . per  lb. 

1 

4 

_ 

Copper  ditto 

1 

8 

Brass  ditto 

1 

6 

— 

— 

Sub-sect.  B.— The  Glazier. 

155.  The  Work  of  this  artificer  consists 
solely  in  inserting  glass  '‘in  various  frames 
ready  prepared  for  him.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  also  fixes  additional  supports  by 


niccuis  ui  amps  ; ijui  uns  mtjuiuu  oi 

glazing  is  now  almost  entirely  exploded, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  old 
work.  Glazing  may  be  divided  into  sash- 
work  and  lead-work , which  latter  may  be 
either  plain  or  ornamental,  called  fret-work. 
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156.  The  Tools  used  by  the  glazier  are 
different,  according  as  he  is  to  glaze  sashes 
or  frames  for  lead-work.  For  sashes  he 
requires — 1st,  a diamond  to  cut  the  glass ; 
2nd,  ranging  laths  and  squares  for  guiding 
the  diamond  in  cutting,  the  glazing-knife 
for  pressing  in  the  putty,  and  a hammer, 
with  brads , for  retaining  the  glass  in  its 
place.  For  repairs,  a.  liaeking-tool  is  required 
to  cut  the  hard  putty  out  of  the  rebate;  and 
when  the  rebate  of  new  sashes  is  too  shal- 
low, a chisel  must  be  employed  to  reduce 
its  thickness.  For  lead-work , a mill  and 
vice  are  required  to  convert  the  bar  of  lead 
into  the  form  in  which  it  retains  the  glass, 
having  a double  deep  groove  in  it.  Be- 
sides these,  the  glazier  requires  for  this 
kind  of  work  a setting-board , upon  which 
the  lines  are  set  out;  and  a latterkin , 
which  is  a piece  of  hard  wood  pointed 
so  as  to  open  the  groove;  also,  a setting- 
knife  for  cutting  the  lead  and  squeezing  the 
glass  into  it,  &c.  Resin  in  a box  and 
soldering-irons  are  also  used  in  this  work, 
the  same  as  in  ordinary  plumbing.  For 
sash-work  putty  fixes  the  glass,  which  is 
made  of  whiting  and  boiled  linseed  oil,  or 
sometimes  of  flour,  whiting,  and  raw  lin- 
seed oil,  called  soft  putty.  A very  hard  p utty 
is  made  of  red  or  white  lead  and  boiled  lin- 
seed oil.  Soft  putty  is  a long  time  drying, 
but  is  much  firmer  and  adheres  better  to 
the  glass  than  any  other,  if  allowed  plenty 
of  time. 

157.  Simple  Sash-glazing  is  a very  expe- 
ditious affair,  and  the  journeyman  may 
glaze  a great  number  of  feet  per  day  with 
the  large  sizes  of  panes  which  are  now  so 
commonly  used.  Plate-glass,  also,  is  as 
readily  inserted,  because  it  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  perfectly  plane  or  true  to  one  surface, 
whereas  the  crown  glass  is  always  more 
or  less  bent  out  of  a true  plane,  and  requires 
great  care  in  pinning -in  not  to  crack  it.  A 
thin  layer  of  putty  is  first  inserted  in  the 
rebate  all  round,  and  then  the  glass  is 
pressed  gradually  in,  and  the  brads  are 
hammered  in  their  places,  after  which  the 
rebate  is  filled  up  with  putty  and  cleaned  off 
with  the  glazing-knife,  as  well  as  the  super- 
fluous amount  left  at  the  back  of  the  glass, 
which  has  been  pressed  out  of  the  rebate. 
The  wages  of  glaziers  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  plumbers. 

158.  The  measurement  of  glazier’s  work  is 
made  in  superficial  feet,  and  the  dimensions 
are  taken  in  feet,  tenths,  &e.  For  this 
purpose  their  rules  are  divided  into  decimal 
parts  and  their  dimensions  squared  accord- 
ing to  decimals.  Circular  or  oval  windows 
are  measured  as  if  they  were  square,  because 
in  cutting  circular  panes  of  glass  there  is 
great  waste,  and  more  time  is  expended 
than  if  they  were  of  a rectangular  form. 


Sub-sect.  C.— Wire- working 
159.  Wire-working  is  generally  done  by 
the  plumber,  except  in  London,  where  it  is 
a distinct  business  of  itself.  The  prices  are 
as  follows,  exclusive  of  fixing 

Prices  of  Wire-work. 


s.  di 

Iron  fly  wire-work  for  safes,  per  ft.  sup.  1 10 

Copper  ditto 4 0 

Iron  wire  for  skylights  and  windows...  1 0 

Strong  ditto,  4-inch  mesh  13 

Brass  trellis  wire-work  for  book-cases  3 0 

Octagon  ditto  3 0 

Strong  brass  trellis  square  wire-work 
to  fill  into'frames  for  window  guards  5 0 

Fine  wove  wire  for  blinds  1 6 

Ditto  in  mahogany  frames,  French 

polished  and  painted  ...  2 6 

Do.  with  lines  and  ornamental  corners  3 0 
Ditto  with  lace  pattern  borders  ...  4 0 

Ditto  with  landscapes  6s.  to  7 0 

Extra  for  copper  wire 1 ...  10 


Sect.  9.— The  Bell-hanger. 

160.  Like  the  plumber’s  work,  this  depart- 
ment is  one  which  is  capable  of  much 
deception,  inasmuch  as  a great  part  of  it 
is  out  of  sight.  In  building  a house, 
however,  one  thing  is  of  great  importance ; 
namely,  to  settle  the  plan  of  bell-lianging 
as  soon  as  the  roof  is  put  on,  and  before  the 
plastering  is  commenced.  In  the  present 
style  of  hanging  bells,  tubes  are  required 
sunk  in  the  plaster;  and  they  should  be 
fixed  up  before  that  part  oi  the  work  is 
done,  or  else  the  plaster  must  be  cut  out  to 
admit  them,  at  a great  loss  of  time  and  an 
injury  to  the  soundness  of  the  work.  Bells 
are  worked  by  cranks,  of  various  kinds, 
and  wires,  which  must  either  all  be  earned 
up  into  the  roof  or  down  into  the  cellar, 
through  tubes  of  copper  or  zinc  sunk  in  the 
plaster.  As  the  bells  are  invariably  placed 
in  the  basement-floor,  it  will  generally  be 
most  convenient  to  carry  all  the  wires 
down  into  that  floor,  where  they  are  all 
collected  into  one  central  box,  and  then  led 
up  to  the  bells,  wherever  they  may  be 
arranged.  The  principle  is  so  simple  that 
it  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  readily  under- 
stood. Each  bell  is  suspended  on  a spiral 
spring,  which  allows  it  to  ring  cheerfully 
when  shaken.  This  spring  is  held  in  a 
certain  position  by  two  other  springs 
counteracting  one  another,  and  it  is  pulled 
by  the  wire  acted  on  by  the  lever  in  the 
room,  which  lever  again  is  held  in  its 
usual*  place  by  another  spring.  Thus,  every 
part  is  maintained  in  a certain  condition 
of  rest  by  one  or  more  springs,  and  when 
pulled  out  of  this  state  returns  to  it  by  the 
action  of  these  springs  separately,  and  also' 
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In  some  measure  assisted  by  one  another. 
Cranks  are  required  of  various  forms  for 
carrying  the  wires  round  angles,  whether 
Internal  or  external,  and  by  their  aid  the 
wire  is  continuous,  whatever  the  number 
of  the  angles  from  the  lever  or  pull  to  the 
bell  itself.  With  these  remarks,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  the  prices  of  the  various 
articles  required,  which  vary  somewhat, 
according  as  to  whether  zinc  or  copper 
tubes  are  employed.  Copper  is,  no  doubt, 
the  most  lasting;  but  zinc  will,  I believe, 
last  as  long  as  the  plaster  itself. 

Prices  of  Bell-hanging, 

With  materials  of  the  best  quality,  including 
copper  tubes.  s.  d. 

Bell-hanger per  day  7 6 

Assistant  „ 4 0 

Bell  hung  complete,  in  old  fashion, 
with  copper  wire,  cranks,  &c.  ...  14  0 

Ditto,  with  the  wires  concealed  in 
copper  tubes  and  under  floors  ...  20  0 
Ditto,  with  14-oz.  bell,  steel  and 
brass  T-plate  back  spring  carriage  25  0 

Brass  surbase  bell  levers  5 0 

Ditto,  with  box  8 6 

Strong  brass  side-pull 2 0 

Brass  knob  pull,  with  plate 2 0 

Copper  tubing  per  foot  0 7\ 

Zinc  ditto  „ 0 3£ 

Bell  levers  (see  Ironmongery,  page  58, 
where  they  form  parts  of  sets). 

| When  bells  are  hung  by  contract,  and 
i there  are  more  than  six,  they  ought  to  cost 
about  20s.  per  bell,  on  the  average  of  houses, 
exclusive  of  ornamental  levers,  &c.,  using 
zinc  sunk  tubes. 

Sect.  10.— The  Plasterer. 

161.  The  office  of  the  plasterer  is  to  run 
cement  cornices,  and  do  plain  cement, 
stucco,  or  rough  cast,  outside ; and  in  the 
inside  to  run  plaster  cornices,  or  cement 
plinths,  plaster  walls,  and  lath  and  plas- 
ter ceilings  and  soffits  of  staircases,  <fcc., 
&c.  This  work  is  variously  performed, 
and  priced  accordingly.  The  plasterer  may 
either  engage  to  do  the  labour  only,  or  he 
may  find  materials,  and  scaffolding  also. 
The  wages  in  London  are  usually  for  plain 
work,  6s.  per  day ; and  for  ornamental 
work,  as  cornices,  &c.,  10s. ; labourer,  3s.  6d. 

| to  4s.  per  day.  In  the  country,  two-thirds  of 
these  prices  are  paid  on  the  average. 

162.  The  Tools  of  the  plasterer  are — 1st,  a 
shovel.  2nd,  a rake,  having  three  prongs  at 
a right  angle  with  the  handle,  for  stirring 
the  hair  into  the  mortar.  3rd,  stopping  and 
picking  out  tools.  4th,  straight-edges.  5th, 
trowels,  laying  and  smoothing  tools.  This 
last  is  a steel  tool  10  or  11  inches  long  and 
three  inches  wide,  ground  to  a semicircular 


shape  at  one  end  and  square  at  the  other. 
To  the  back  of  it,  near  the  square  end,  a 
wooden  handle  is  fixed.  It  is  constantly  in 
use  for  all  common  work.  Of  the  trowels, 
there  are  various  sizes  and  forms  for  the 
different  kinds  of  cornices,  &c.  6th,  a small 
square  board,  with  a straight  handle  stand- 
ing down  from  its  centre,  called  a hawk, 
and  used  for  holding  the  plaster  while  at 
work.  7th,  models  and  moulds  for  cornices. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Plain  Plastering  and 
Cementing. 

163.  The  various  Kinds  of  this  Work 
are  called— -1st,  lathing ; 2nd,  laying;  3rd, 
lathing , laying , and  set ; 4th,  lathing,  floating, 
and  set,  including  pricking  up— all  used  for 
what  is  commonly  called  lath  and  plaster, 
as  ceilings  and  divisions.  Besides  these,  we 
have  for  solid  walls— 1st,  rendering  and 
set;  2nd,  rendering,  floating,  and  set;  3rd, 
trowelled  stucco.  For  these  several  pur- 
poses mortar  in  some  shape,  composed  of 
lime,  sand,  and  hair,  is  required. 

164.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  proper  proportion  of  lime  and  sand  for 
brick-work  as  well  as  plastering,  and  I have 
already  alluded  to  this  subject  at  some 
length.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
mortar  for  brick-work,  the  best  proportion 
of  one  to  the  other  will  depend  so  much 
upon  the  respective  qualities  of  each,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
best  average  proportion.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  plasterers  more  frequently  err 
in  giving  too  much,  rather  than  too  little, 
lime.  The  proportion  which  is,  I believe, 
the  best,  is  about  four  parts  of  sand  to  one 
of  lime  for  coarse  stuff;  and  for  trowelled 
stucco,  sometimes  called  skimming  stuff, 
nearly  equal  quantities  may  be  used  of  fine 
stuff  and  very  fine  washed  sand.  This, 
however,  will  be  found  treated  of  at  length 
under  the  head  of  Mortar  and  Plaster,  at 
pages  13  and  14. 

165.  For  Plastering  Ceilings  and  Parti- 
tions, lathing  is  the  first  operation  to  be 
commenced;  and  it  consists  in  nailing 
laths  on  the  woodwork  of  either.  If  the 
laths  are  of  oak  they  mil  require  wrought- 
iron  nails,  but  for  deal  laths  cast-iron  nails 
will  suffice.  The  latter  laths  and  nails  are 
most  in  use,  and  the  laths  are  in  three-feet 
and  four-feet  lengths,  the  former  lengths 
being  chiefly  in  use,  because  most  joists  and 
partition  studs  are  set  18  inches  from  centre 
to  centre.  When  four-feet  laths  are  intro- 
duced, they  are  either  nailed  diagonally,  or 
else  the  joists  are  placed  only  12  inches 
apart.  In  lathing  ceilings,  the  plasterer 
should  break  the  joints  of  the  laths  by 
nailing  them  alternately,  as  follows— that 
is  to  say,  supposing  three-feet  laths  to  be 
used,  and  the  ceiling  joists  to  be  18  inches 
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from  centre  to  centre,  a lath  will  be  nailed 
to  the  joists  1,  2,  and  3,  then  half  a lath  to 
1 and  2,  and  then  another  lath  to  1,  2,  and  3, 
hnd  so  on — supposing  that  the  plasterer  has 
commenced  from  the  edge  of  the  wall.  In 
the  next  row  of  laths  he  would  nail  one  to 
3,  4,  and  5,  then  another  to  2,  3,  and  4,  and 
then  again  to  3,  4,  and  5,  by  which  means, 
all  through  the  ceiling,  there  would  be  no 
abrupt  break  in  the  level  of  the  plaster. 
This  is  very  important  in  preventing  cracks, 
which  will  generally  be  found  to  occur 
exactly  in  the  parts  occupied  by  the  joints 
where  the  laths  are  not  crossed.  The  next 
business  is  to  cover  the  laths  with  plaster, 
which  is  done  in  the  most  simple  manner 
by  what  is  called  laying , in  which  the  ceil- 
ing is  finished  in  one  coat,  the  plasterer 
using  the  laying  tool  and  smoothing  the 
work  off  as  well  as  he  can,  but  only  leaving 
a surface  fit  for  very  homely  cottages. 
Lathing , laying , and  set , sometimes  called 
lath  and  plaster  one  coat  and  set , is 
performed  by  spreading  a coat  of  coarse 
stuff— but  with  less  sand  than  is  used  for 
walls— over  the  laths,  having  a tolerably 
smooth  surface,  which  is  allowed  to  dry, 
and  is  then  finished  off  by  a coat  of  fine 
stuff  called  putty  or  set.  This  is  spread 
with  a trowel,  which  is  used  with  the  right 
hand  while  the  left  carries  a wide  brush, 
kept  constantly  full  of  water,  in  order  to 
pass  it  rapidly  and  lightly  over  the  mortar, 
and  thus  increase  the  facility  of  obtaining 
a good  surface.  In  this  kind  of  ceiling  a 
smooth  face  is  easily  obtained,  but  not  a 
perfectly  true  one,  it  being  liable  to  retain 
the  inequalities  occasioned  by  the  different 
thicknesses  of  the  laths,  &c.,  in  spite  of  all 
the  skill  of  the  'workman.  Lathing,  float- 
ing, and  set,  also  called  lath  and  plaster 
one  coat,  floated  and  set,  is  the  ordinary 
kind  of  work  in  houses  pretending  to  a good 
appearance.  Here  the  surface  is  made  true 
in  the  following  way In  the  first  place, 
the  laths  are  covered  with  plaster,  as  in 
laying  ; after  which,  with  an  ordinary  lath, 
lines  are  drawn  diagonally  across  the  whole 
ceiling  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to 
right,  so  as  to  leave  a rough  sin-face  by 
which  the  next  coat  is  enabled  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  first.  This  is  called  pricking 
up.  After  about  a week  or  ten  days, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  another 
coat  of  coarse  stuff  is  added,  but  it  is  put  on 
in  such  a way  as  to  fill  up  all  the  hollows  in 
the  surface  and  to  leave  a perfect  level.  To 
effect  this  the  plasterer  takes  a straight- 
edge, which  is  made  of  various  lengths,  and 
called  a float,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long, 
and  by  its  means  he  forms,  at  certain 
intervals,  small  ridges  of  plaster,  at  such 
levels  as  he  finds  will  enable  him  to  bring 
all  tiie  whole  surface  to  the  same  face. 


These  are  termed  screeds , and  are  formed  at 
such  intervals  that  the  straight-edge  will 
reach  from  one  to  the  other  and  have  a 
couple  of  feet  projecting.  When  the  screeds 
are  set,  which  will  net  occupy  many  minutes, 
the  space  between  two  of  them  is  filled  up 
to  their  level  with  the  coarse  stuff,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  straight-edge  is 
drawn  over  the  surface,  applied  closely  to 
the  screeds,  and  with  a slight  waving 
motion,  by  which  all  the  stuff  beyond  the 
level  of  the  screeds  is  scraped  off.  The  next 
thing  is  to  fill  up  what  hollows  are  left  with 
more  coarse  stuff,  and  this  is  repeated  till, 
the  whole  of  that  portion  is  brought  to  a 
true  surface,  level  with  the  screeds,  when 
the  plasterer  goes  on  to  another — called 
floating.  The  final  coat,  or  set,  to  this  species 
of  work  is  done  in  much  the  same  way  as 
for  laying  and  set ; but  it  is  generally  more 
carefully  finished,  and  either  Bristol-lime- 
putty,  or  common  putty,  with  the  addition 
of  about  one-sixth  of  plaster  of  Paris,  is 
employed.  The  pricking  up  can  scarcely  be 
too  dry  for  the  floating ; but  the  latter  must 
be  finished,  or  set,  exactly  at  the  time  when 
it  becomes  hard  enough  to  bear  the  pressure 
of  the  trowel,  yet  still  moist  enough  to  allow 
the  putty  to  adhere.  A neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  putty 
blistering  and  scaling  off.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  cause,  cracks  in  the 
ceiling  are  the  result  of  a want  of  due  pro- 
portion between  the  joists  and  the  lath.  If 
either  is  too  strong  or  too  weak  for  the 
other,  a crack  is  sure  to  appear.  All  should 
be  equally  substantial  or  all  equally  light, 
or  they  will  not  yield  together. 

166.  The  Plastering  of  Walls  is  done 
in  three  modes,  one  of  which  is  only  used  in 
very  coarse  work,  and  is  called  rendering 
and  set,  or  two-coat  work.  This  is  of  a piece 
with  the  laying  and  set  of  ceilings,  and  is 
performed  much  in  the  same  way  as  already 
described  for  that  work.  No  screeds  are 
made,  and  the  whole  work  is  finished  by 
rule  of  thumb,  that  is,  as  nearly  true  as  the 
eye  and  hand  of  the  workman  can  make 
it.  Rendering,  floated,  and  set,  or  three-coat 
work,  is  the  kind  of  plastering  adopted  for 
walls  which  are  intended  to  be  papered; 
and  in  it  the  walls  are  first  roughed-in  with 
coarse  stuff,  which  is  suffered  to  get  quite 
dry.  They  are  then  floated  and  set  exactly 
as  described  for  ceilings,  the  screeds  being 
formed  and  the  hollows  filled  up  precisely  as 
in  them.  This  is  sometimes  called  bastard 
stucco.  Trowelled  stucco  is  composed  of  the 
same  two  coats  as  for  bastard  stucco,  but 
the  last  coat  being  intended  for  paint,  is 
required  to  be  finished  off  much  more 
smoothly.  In  effecting  this  the  plasterer 
uses  a shorter  float,  called  the  hand-floaty 
made  of  a piece  of  half-inch  deal,  nine  inches 
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long  and  three  inches  wide,  planed  smooth, 
with  its  lower  edge  a little  rounded  off,  and 
having  a handle  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
ground  to  be  stuccoed  being  made  as  smooth 
as  possible,  and  quite  dry,  the  stucco  is 
spread  upon  it  to  the  extent  of  rather  more 
than  a square  yard,  and,  moistening  it  with 
a brush  as  he  goes  on,  the  workman  smooths 
the  surface  with  the  hand-float,  repeating 
the  use  of  the  wet  brush  at  short  intervals, 
until  the  whole  is  perfectly  smooth. 

167.  Pugging, is  coarse  plaster  mixed  with 
coarse  material,  as  chopped  hay,  or  rubbish 
of  any  kind,  which  is  laid  between  the  floor 
and  the  ceiling  to  interrupt  the  sound ; it  is 
spread  about  one  inch  and  a half  thick  upon 
rough  boards. 

168.  Rough-casting  is  an  exterior  finish- 
ing much  cheaper  than  stucco,  and  therefore 
more  frequently  employed  on  cottages, 
farm-houses,  &c.,  than  on  buildings  of  a 
higher  class.  The  wall  or  lathing  intended 
to  be  rough-cast  is  first  pricked  up  with  a 
coat  of  lime  and  hair ; and  when  this  is  dry 
a second  coat  is  laid  on  of  the  same  materials 
as  smoothly  as  possible.  As  fast  as  the 
workman  finishes  this  surface  he  is  followed 
by  another  with  a pailful  of  rough-cast, 
with  which  he  bespatters  the  new  plaster, 
and  thus  the  whole  dries  together.  The 
rough-cast  is  composed  of  fine  gravel 
washed  from  all  earthy  particles,  and  mixed 
with  pure  lime  and  water  till  the  whole  is 
of  a semi-fluid  consistency.  It  is  thrown 
from  the  pail  to  the  wall  with  a wooden 
float  about  five  or  six  inches  square,  made 
of  half-inch  deal,  and  fitted  with  a wooden 
handle.  The  workman  who  applies  the 
rough-cast  also  carries  in  his  other  hand  a 
brush,  with  which  he  modifies  the  surface,  if 
it  is  rough  or  lumpy.  It  is  very  durable. 

169.  Common  Stucco,  for  external  walls, 
consists  of  clean-washed  sharp  sand  and 
ground  stone-lime,  mixed  dry,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the 
former ; this  is  the  regular  proportion,  but 
very  often  an  extra  quantity  of  sand  is 
added  to  it.  When  well  incorporated  they 
are  ready  for  use,  and  may  be  preserved  in 
casks  till  wanted.  The  wall  should  be  pre- 
pared by  raking  the  joints  and  indenting 
the  stones  or  bricks.  The  stucco  is  then 
rubbed  in,  quite  in  a liquid  condition,  with  a 
flat  brush  of  hog’s  bristles ; and  as  soon  as 
this  coat  is  tolerably  dry  screeds  should  be 
formed,  as  in  internal  work,  of  the  stucco 
applied  as  fast  as  it  can  be  mixed,  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  filling  in  with  fresh  stucco,  used 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  mixing,  till  the 
whole  surface  is  completed.  With  this 
material  small  cornices  may  also  be  run, 
but  for  tho3e  of  large  girth  cement  must  be 
used  by  itself;  or  added  in  equal  proportions 
to  the  stucco. 


170.  Cement,  as  a plain  covering  for 
walls,  is  chiefly  used  in  external  work,  in 
which  it  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as 
stucco  (see  last  par.)  The  cement  com- 
monly used  for  this  purpose  is  the  Roman 
cement,  as  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  or  at  Stourbridge  when  to  be  used 
in  the  midland  and  northern  districts.  It 
is  mixed  with  two  parts  of  sand,  or  even 
sometimes  with  two-and-a-half  or  three 
parts,  when  the  cement  is  of  very  good 
quality,  and  is  then  applied  as  already 
described  for  stucco.  It  sets  very  rapidly, 
and  the  workman  can  only  mix  a small 
quantity  at  a time.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  using  it  when  there  is  any 
probability  of  frost,  as  the  surface  is  totally 
destroyed  by  a freezing  temperature  super- 
vening before  the  water  is  evaporated.  The 
varieties  of  cement  used  for  this  purpose  are 
chiefly  those  which  I have  enumerated ; the 
London  makers  being  principally  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Anderson.  Hamelin’s  mastic  is 
also  used  for  cementing,  but  it  can  only  be 
laid  on  in  a very  thin  coat,  and  requires 
some  other  cement  underneath.  Parker’s 
is  generally  allowed  to  stand  the  wet  the 
best. 

171.  Parian  Cement  is  employed  for  in- 
ternal decorations  and  for  walls  which  are 
required  to  dry  very  quickly.  It  is  used 
like  plaster  of  Paris,  and  its  price  is  its  only 
drawback. 

172.  Gauged  Coarse  Stuff  is  also  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  does  not  fulfil 
it  so  well.  It  is  composed  of  one  or  two 
parts  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  five  of  coarse 
stuff,  and  it  is  employed  for  plastering 
either  laths  or  walls,  as  desired.  It  sets 
hard  very  rapidly ; but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  because  it  is  hard  the  moisture  is 
all  removed ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  found 
that  walls  plastered  in  this  way  do  not  bear 
the  paper,  without  destroying  the  colonr, 
any  sooner  than  ordinary  plaster. 

Sub-sect.  B Ornamental  Plastering 

and  Cementing. 

173.  The  most  common  kind  of  ornamental 
plastering  is  that  in  which  a moulding  is 
run  in  piaster  or  cement,  either  for  a cornice 
or  an  architrave,  or  for  a plinth.  This 
may  be  plain  or  enriched— X he  latter  term, 
meaning  the  introduction  of  some  ornament 
which  is  incapable  of  being  run,  and  which 
must  be  cast  in  a mould.  Enriched  cornices 
are  first  run  plain,  and  then  the  enrichments 
are  added  in  separate  pieces ; the  cornices 
are  described  as  having  one,  two,  or  three 
enrichments,  according  to  the  number  of 
lines  of  cast  ornament  of  which  they  are 
composed,  in  addition  to  the  running 
member. 

174.  The  running  of  Cornices  in  internal 
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work  is  managed  as  follows In  the  first 
place,  the  section  is  drawn  on  paper  hy  the 
architect,  and  from  this  a model  is  made, 
which  should  correspond  in  its  outline  with 
the  section,  though,  if  this  is  so  drawn  as  to 
leave  any  sinkings  too  narrow  to  work,  the 
plasterer  should  make  the  necessary  altera- 
tion on  the  face  of  his  mould.  This  is  made 
of  beech-wood  as  a ground,  in  which  also  all 
the  principal  and  large  divisions  are  care- 
fully cut ; but  the  small  projections  intended 
to  cut  the  quirks,  or  other  sinkings,  are 
made  in  zinc,  and  nailed  on  the  face  of  the 
mould.  The  plasterer  next  examines  the 
projection  of  the  cornice,  and  if  he  finds 
it  is  more  than  seven  or  eight  inches,  he 
is  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  carpenter, 
who  strengthens  and  lightens  the  work 
by  introducing  wooden  brackets,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  apart,  upon  which  the 
plasterer  afterwards  nails  laths  longitu- 
dinally, and  then  covers  them  with  plaster. 
He  will,  of  course,  take  care  to  keep  the 
size  of  this  preparatory  work  within  that 
of  the  mould ; and  he  will  also  see  that 
the  ceiling  and  wall  are  floated  and  ready 
to  receive  their  final  coat.  With  these 
preliminaries  settled,  two  workmen  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a tub  of  putty  and 
a quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  proceed 
to  run  the  cornice.  To  effect  this  properly, 
a straight-edge,  made  of  a slight  deal  strip, 
is  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  another  to  the 
ceiling,  at  such  distances  as  to  receive 
exactly  corresponding  square  grooves  in  the 
beech-mould,  winch  should  run  freely  upon 
them,  their  only  use  being  to  guide  the 
mould.  The  putty  is  now  mixed  with  about 
one-third  of  its  bulk  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
reduced  to  a semi-fluid  state  with  clear 
water.  One  of  the  workmen  takes  some  of 
this  on  his  hawk,  and  applies  it  to  the  ceiling 
in  such  a mode  as  to  occupy  the  space  left 
between  the  straight-edges,  and  thick 
enough  to  form  the  cornice.  The  other 
workman  follows  with  the  mould,  which  is 
steadily  pushed  along  by  him  and  guided 
by  the  straight-edges.  This  of  course  strikes 
off  a great  part  of  the  plaster  and  putty, 
but  leaves  also  a series  of  grooves  and  pro- 
jections corresponding  with  the  outline  of 
the  mould.  As  the  work  proceeds,  the  one 
workman  fills  up  all  the  hollows  which 
require  more  material,  while  the  other 
keeps  going  over  the  ground  with  the 
mould,  beginning  always  at  the  corner 
where  he  first  entered  it,  and  gradually 
completing  the  work.  In  this  way  one  side 
of  a room  is  furnished  with  its  cornice 
nearly  up  to  the  corner,  but  not  quite ; and 
with  two  clever  hands  the  operation  is,  so 
far,  soon  accomplished.  They  then  proceed 
to  the  other  sides  in  succession,  having  from 
the  first  provided  a scaffold  which  will 


enable  them  to  do  so.  When  all  the  sides 
are  completed,  the  workmen  proceed  to 
extend  the  cornice  to  the  mitres,  by  means 
of  their  hand-tools,  of  various  kinds ; and  as 
the  mould  will  enable  them  very  nearly  to 
unite  the  lines,  it  is  not  a very  difficult 
business  to  effect  with  the  hand.  The  same 
kind  of  proceeding  is  adopted  in  running  all 
kinds  of  continuous  work  in  plaster  or 
cement,  whether  those  in  rooms  or  in 
external  cornices  or  architraves,  or  the  rus- 
ticated lines  of  cement,  or  the  plinths  which 
are  sometimes  run  round  the  basements  of 
houses.  In  all  cases,  a mould  is  first  made, 
and  then  it  is  used  upon  the  principle  stated 
above. 

175.  Enrichments  are  made  and  added 
as  follows In  the  first  place  the  cornice  is 
run  in  the  same  way  as  in  a plain  cornice 
(see  last  paragraph),  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  member  or  groove  which  is 
to  receive  the  enrichment  must  be  cut  low 
or  deep  enough  for  that  purpose,  for  which, 
on  the  average,  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  will  be  sufficient.  A clajT  model 
is  then  made  of  the  intended  form,  and  from 
this  a wax  mould  is  taken  by  laying  it  in 
melted  bees-wax.  After  this  the  mould  is 
removed,  and,  when  dry,  oiled  and  filled 
with  liquid  plaster.  This  soon  sets,  and  is 
taken  out,  trimmed,  and  set  by,  ready  for 
use.  Enrichments  which  consist  of  con- 
tinuous foliage,  or  other  similar  characters, 
are  cast  in  lengths  of  about  one  foot,  taking 
care  that  the  pattern  shall  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  division,  or  sometimes  twice 
the  length ; two  moulds  being  required  to 
complete  it.  These  lengths  being  cast  in 
sufficient  numbers,  are  next  fixed  in  their 
places  by  liquid  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the 
joints  made  good  with  the  same  material. 
Circular  central  ornaments,  which  are 
usually  applied  to  the  ceiling,  are  cast  in 
the  same  way,  and  fixed  up  by  the  same 
means,  aided  also  in  some  cases  by  nails  or 
screws.  Cement  cornices  are  also  some- 
times enriched,  and  the  ornamental  part  is 
cast  and  stuck  on  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
now  the  custom  to  introduce  enrichments 
of  papier  mache,  and  especially  for  heavy 
work  like  central  ornaments.  These  are 
sold  ready  moulded,  at  a certain  price  per 
flower,  and  are  then  screwed  up  to  the 
woodwork  by  ordinary  screws,  by  which 
mode  they  are  free  from  the  danger 
of  falling  on  the  heads  of  those  below— a 
dangerous  accident,  which  has  sometimes 
happened  to  parties  standing  beneath 
flowers  when  dancing  has  been  going  on 
above. 

176.  Scagliola  is  the  last  kind  of  orna- 
mental plastering  which  requires  our  notice. 
It  is  a very  beautiful  imitation  of  the 
various  marbles,  the  process  for  making 
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which  is  as  follows  :—A  wooden  cradle, 
composed  of  tliin  strips  of  wood,  is  made 
of  the  form  of  the  intended  column  or 
pilaster,  of  a diameter  less  by  about  two 
inches  and  a half,  in  order  to  allow  room  for 
the  material.  This  cradle  is  next  lathed 
and  pricked-up,  as  for  common  work,  and 
when  this  is  quite  dry  the  scagliola  is 
applied,  the  result  being  that  an  imitation 
of  marble  is  afforded  at  a much  lower  price, 
and  of  such  a quality  that  neither  the  eye 
nor  the  simple  touch  will  detect  the  decep- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  superior 
resonance  will  do  so,  marble  being  dull  to  the 
ear  when  struck,  while  this  sounds  hollow. 
In  preparing  the  scagliola  the  workman 
selects  the  purest  gypsum,  in  fragments, 
and  as  soon  as  the  largest  ones  lose  their 
brilliancy  in  the  process  of  calcination  he 
withdraws  the  fire  and  passes  the  powder 
through  a very  fine  sieve,  it  being  in  fact  a 
very  fine  and  recently-prepared  plaster  of 
Paris.  He  then  mixes  this  with  a solution 
of  glue  or  isinglass,  instead  of  plain  water, 
and  colours  several  portions  separately  of 
the  respective  shades  composing  the  marble, 
applying  them  and  mixing  them  as  he  pro- 


ceeds to  cover  the  surface.  In  this,  great  art 
is  required,  though  perhaps  not  so  much  as 
to  a novice  might  appear  necessary.  Most 
of  these  trades  are  tolerably  easy  to  prac- 
tise when  the  little  tricks  familiar  to  the 
workman  are  discovered.  As  soon  as  the 
desired  surface  is  obtained  in  the  rough 
condition  left  by  the  mould,  the  workman 
polishes  it  with  a piece  of  pumice-stone, 
used  with  a wet  sponge  alternately ; after 
which  he  goes  on  to  use  tripoly  and  chan- 
coal  with  a piece  of  fine  linen,  next  tripoly 
and  oil  with  a piece  of  felt,  and  finally  pure 
oil  alone. 

177.  The  prices  of  all  plain  plastering  and 
cement  work  are  estimated  by  the  super- 
ficial yard,  and  of  running  work  by  the  foot 
superficial  or  the  foot  running,  according  to 
the  size.  Mouldings,  when  measured  by 
the  foot  super.,  are  girthed  in  and  out  of  all 
quirks,  <fcc.,  and  the  enrichments  are  charged 
separately,  either  at  a sum  per  piece  or  per 
foot  run.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all 
cement  work.  The  following  scale  of  prices 
is  adopted  in  and  near  London,  but  it  is 
somewhat  higher  than  those  charged  in  the 
country : — 


LABOUR  AND  MATERIALS  USED  IN  COMMON  WORK,  AND  LOWEST  COST. 


Nails. 

Laths 

Lime. 

Sand. 

Hair. 

Plas- 

terer. 

| La- 
bor’r. 

Total 

Cost. 

Yds. 

100  of  render  and  set  requires  ... 
100  of  render,  float,  and  set 
130  of  lath,  plaster,  and  set 
130  of  lath,  floating,  and  set  ... 

No. 

10,000 

10,000 

loads. 

1 

1 

yds. 

n 

if 

24 

3 

yds, 

3 

Si 

4i 

5 

lbs. 

4 

5 
7 
7 

days. 

3 

44 

6 

7 

davs. 

3 

44 

6 

7 

£ s. 

2 5 

3 5 

4 15 

5 15 

Table  of  the  London  Price  of  Plas- 
terer’s Work.  For  Labour  only. 


Straight.  Circular. 

Per  yard. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Rough  rendering  on  brick ... 

0 2 

0 2i 

Render  set  

0 3 

0 4i 

Floated,  render  set 

0 5 

0 64 

Bastard  stucco  

0 6 

0 7i 

Trowelled  stucco  

0 8 

0 10 

Ditto  to  dadoes 

0 10 

1 0 

Ditto  to  groins  

- 

1 0 

Lath  Work. 

Lathing  only 

0 u 

0 2 

Lay  and  set  

0 44 

0 5J 

Two  coats  and  set  

0 G 

0 7i 

Floated,  lay,  and  set 

0 7 

0 84 

Floated,  lath,  and  plaster, 

set  to  groins  



0 9 

Bastard  stucco  

0 8 

0 10 

Trowelled  stucco  

0 94 

0 11 

Ditto  dadoes 

1 0 

1 2 

Ditto  to  groins  

— 

1 2 

Soffits  and  Friezes. 


Straight,  plain  on  brick,  per 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

foot  super  

0 

H 

0 

3 

Straight,  plain  on  lath,  ditto 
Raised  margins  to  form 

0 

2 

0 

Si 

panels,  per  foot  run 
Four  and  five  inches  soffits 

0 

3 

0 

Si 

and  friezes  ditto  

0 

4 

0 

5 

Six  and  eight  inches  ditto 

0 

5 

0 

64 

Quirks  ditto  

0 

04 

0 

Of 

Bead  and  quirk  

0 

2 

0 

3 

Arris  edges  

0 

Of 

0 

14 

Mouldings,  &c.  Per  foot  run. 


Small  to  panels,  &c.,  under 


four  inches  girt  

Plain  cornices,  under  six 

0 

14 

0 

24 

inches  girt 

0 

34 

0 

44. 

Ditto  under  9 inches  girt  ... 

0 

5 

0 

04 

Ditto  under  12  inches  girt ... 

0 

6 

0 

8 

All  above,  per  foot  super.  ... 
Enrichments : solid,  trimmed. 

0 

6 

0 

8 

not  exceeding  2 inches  girt 

'o 

24 

0 

3 
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s,  d.  s.  d. 

Enrichments,  from  2 to  5 

inches  girt 0 4 0 5 

Undercut,  not  exceeding  2 

inches 0 3 0 4 

Ditto  from  2 to  5 in.  girt  ...  0 5 0 6| 

Hollow,  or  put  up  single, 
not  exceeding  2 inches  gilt  0 4 0 4f 

Ditto  from  2 to  5 inches  girt  0 6 0 7 

Outside  Work. 

Stucco.  c£°c“- Mast* 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 
Plain  face  jointed,  per  yd.  0 6 0 9 1 0 

Ditto  circular  on  plan  ...  '0  9 10  14 

Ditto  facias,  pilasters,  &c. 

per  foot  super  0 1£  0 2 0 2 

Plain  mouldings  ditto  ...  0 6 0 9 0 10 

Circular  ditto  0 10  10  13 

Arris  edges,  per  foot  run  0 1 0 1 0 1 

Narrow  reveals,  margins, 

&c 0 2i  0 2\  0 3 


Colouring,  per  yard  ...  — 0 2 — 

Party  ditto  ...  — 0 3 — 

Scagliola. 

per  foot  super. 

Gray  granite,  or  brown  porphyry  ...  5 6 
Bed  or  green  porphyry,  or  sienna  ...  6 6 

Verona,  or  rondora 7 0 

Green  granite 7 6 

Verd  antique,  or  lapis  lazuli  8 0 

Preparing  columns,  plastering,  &c...  1 0 


Sect.  11.— The  Painter  and  Colourer. 

178.  Painting,  as  applied  to  house-build- 
ing, consists  in  the  application  of  artificial 
colours,  compounded  with  oil,  or  oil  and 
turpentine,  or  water,  in  embellishing  and 
preserving  wood  and  other  materials.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  power  which  oil  and  var- 
nishes, together  with  white  lead,  possess, 
of  preventing  the  injurious  action  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  wood,  iron,  stucco,  and 
even  stone,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  capable  of  being  made  the  vehicles  of 
imparting  considerable  decorative  effect  by 
mixing  with  various  colouring  matters. 

179.  The  Tools  required  by  the  painter 
are— 1st,  brushes , of  various  sizes,  made 
generally  of  hogs’  bristles,  but  sometimes  of 
more  yielding  materials;  2nd,  a scraping 
or  pallet  knife ; 3rd,  a grinding-stone  and 
mutter  to  mix  the  colours;  4th,  pots  and 
cans  to  hold  the  various  materials,  as 
oil,  turpentine,  &c. ; 5th,  pumice-stone  and 
burning-irons  to  remove  old  paint  from 
doors,  &c. 

180.  In  Proceeding  to  Paint  Wood, 
especially  deal,  the  knots  must  first  be  killed, 
as  without  this  process  they  are  constantly 
giving  out  turpentine,  and  thus  destroying 
the  effect  of  the  paint.  The  composition 


for  this  purpose  is  made  with  red  and  white 
lead,  ground  fine  with  water  on  a stone, 
and  mixed  with  strong  double  glue  size,  in  a 
warm  state,  in  which  condition  it  is  also  to 
be  brushed  on  to  the  knots.  A second  coat 
of  white  lead  ground  in  oil,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a fourth  part»of  a dryer,  as  red  lead  or 
litharge,  will  generally  be  necessary  in  any 
case  where  turpentine  exists  to  any  extent. 
This  must  be  suffered  to  get  quite  dry,  and 
then  should  be  rubbed  down  with  pumice- 
stone.  After  this  knotting  is  completed,  the 
next  process  is  to  prime.  The  paint  for  this 
is  composed  chiefly  of  white  lead,  mixed 
with  a very  small  quantity  of  red  lead,  in 
linseed  oil,  and  laid  on  thin,  so  that  a pound 
ought  to  cover  eighteen  or  twenty  yards. 
Another  coat  is  generally  laid  on  still 
thinner  than  the  first,  and  in  this  condition 
the  work  is  said  to  be  primed  and  one  coat , 
ready  for  painting,  which  will  always 
require  two  coats  more. 

181.  All  the  nail-holes  and  other  irregu- 
larities must  now  be  filled  with  putty,  and 
the  whole  surface  brought  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  intended  condition  of  smooth- 
ness. After  this,  a coat  of  the  intended 
colour  is  laid  on,  and  in  a day  or  two  the 
finishing  one.  The  various  colours  are 
mixed  with  oil  and  turpentine  and  a 
dryer,  or  with  turpentine  and  a dryer 
without  oil,  if  the  last  coat  is  wished  to 
look  dead  or  flatted,  as  it  is  called.  For 
graining , a groundwork  of  oil  colour  is  first 
made  by  laying  on  two  coats  of  a colour 
much  lighter  than'the  wood  which  is  to  be 
imitated,  and  then  with  various  tools,  and 
by  the  aid  of  tricks,  the  veins,  &c.,  in  the 
wood  are  laid  on  either  with  turpentine 
coloured  to  match  them,  or  with  beer  and 
water  sometimes ; and  finally  varnish  is 
laid  over  all,  so  as  to  render  these  thin 
layers  safe  from  friction,  and  also  to  give  a 
highly  polished  surface.  This  is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  house  painting.  In  outside 
work,  little  or  no  turpentine  should  be  used, 
except  for  graining. 

182.  Distemper  Colouring  is  effected  by 
dissolving  or  suspending  colours  in  a thin 
size.  Generally,  whiting  also  is  added, 
making  up  a kind  of  body  necessary  for  this 
work.  In  repainting  old  work,  either  with 
oil  paint  or  distemper,  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  paint  should  be  scraped  off.  Before 
colouring,  it  is  always  advisable  to  give  one 
coat  of  oil  paint  mixed  with  a considerable 
portion  of  spirit  of  turpentine;  and  this  is 
especially  necessary  in  smoked  and  stained 
ceilings. 

183.  The  Measurement  op  Painter’s 
Work  and  Colouring.  — This  kind  of 
work  is  always  measured  by  the  yard 
superficial,  and  the  dimensions  are  taken 
in  yards,  inches,  and  tenths.  Every  part 
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passed  over  by  the  brush  is  measured, 
consequently,  the  dimensions  must  be  taken 
in  a line  that  girts  o\  er  the  moulding,  &c. 
Ornamental  and  carved  work  are  charged 
extra.  The  prices  of  the  paints  themselves 
are  given  in  page  22. 


Prices  of  Labour  and  Common  Tools,  &c. 

s.  d. 

..  per  day  6 0 
..  per  lb.  0 3 
„ 0 6 

..  each  0 3 

„ 0 5 


Painter’s  Pricks. 

Measure  wherever  the  brush  goes;  the 
allowance  for  edges  to  be  in  the  height 
only,  and  returns  in  width. 

To  distinguish  what  should  be  taken 
superficially,,  and  what  .running,  observe 
that  the  latter  must  be  cut  in  both  edges. 

.Party  colours  only  apply  where  the 
framing  is  of  one  colour,  and  the  panels 
another. 

Mouldings  cut  in  differently  from  the 
framing  or  ground,  to  be  taken  distinctly 
as  a running  dimension. 

Labour  only  is  charged  about  one-half  of 
the  following  prices : — 


-Tanners 

Putty  

Hard  stopping  ... 
Ground  brushes 
Distemper  ditto 


Common  Colours — as  lead,  stone,  white,  black,  or  chocolate — Labour  and  Materials, 
including  knotting  and  stopping. 


Plain  work per  yard  superficial 

Carved  work  per  foot  super. 

Skirting,  plinth,  and  string,  under  12 

inches  wide  per  foot  run 

Chair  rail  ...  ,, 

Hand-rail,  newell,  and  stair  margins  ... 
Cornices  under  9 inches  girt,  per  foot  run 

Reveals  ...  ,, 

Iron  stay  bars  and  chain  „ 

Sides  and  steps  to  ladders  „ 

Rail  and  pin  „ 

Bars  and  frames  to  hot-houses  and  sky- 
lights   per  foot  run 

Cornices  9 inches  girt  and  under  18  inches 
Arris  gutters  ...  ...  per  foot  run 

Water  trunks  ...  ...  „ 

Window  sills  „ 

Coping  edge  ,, 

Stone  stringing  „ 

Ditto  plinths  „ 

Frames  not  exceeding  24  feet  8 inches 

super.  each 

Large  and  Venetian  ditto  ...  „ 

Squares  not  exceeding  2 feet  6 inches 

super.  per  dozen 

Large  ditto ,, 

Lights,  each  casement 

Scrapers  and  bars  

Plain  chimney-pieces  each 

Boxed  ditto  „ 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Extra  Flatting 

coat. 

coats. 

coats. 

coats. 

coat. 

coat. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

0 

s* 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

n 

0 

2 

0 

2k 

0 

Ok 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

H 

0 

2 

0 

2i 

0 

Ok 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

n 

0 

2 

0 

2k 

0 

Ok 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

n 

0 

2 

0 

2i 

0 

Ok 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

h 

0 

2 

0 

2i 

0 

Ok 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

i* 

0 

2 

0 

2 k 

0 

Ok 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

ij 

0 

2 

0 

2k 

0 

Ok 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

n 

0 

2 

0 

2k 

0 

Ok 

0 1 

0 

«f 

0 

i 

0 

n 

0 

2 

0 

01 

0 Ok 

0 

H 

0 

2 

0 

2 h 

0 

3 

0 

Ok 

0 Of 

0 

1J 

0 

2 

0 

2b 

0 

3 

0 

Ob 

0 Of 

0 

n 

0 

2 

0 

2i 

0 

3 

0 

Ok 

0 Of 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

1 



0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

1 



0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

1 

— 

0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

8 

0 

4 

0 5 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

0 7 

0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

8 

0 

4 

0 5 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

0 7 

0 

3J 

0 

5 

0 

a 

0 

8 

0 

1* 

0 2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 lk 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

0 10 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 10 

3 

6 

0 

8 

1 3 

Extra  Colours,  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  common  colours. 


Drabs,  French  gray,  salmon,  fawn  

Brunswick  green  or  Etruscan  buff  

Peach  blossom  and  lilac  

Eau  de  mer,  or  light  greens,  and  olive  green 

Indian  red  ....  

Patent  greens,  yellow,  and  blue  verditer 
Chinese  vermilion  or  lake 


Per 

For 

Frames  i 

yard. 

skirting. 

square 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

0 1 

0 Of 

0 2 

0 lk 

0 Of 

0 2 

0 2 

0 Of 

0 3 

0 3 

0 Of 

0 3 

0 4 

0 1 

0 4 

0 6 

0 1 

0 6 

1 6 

0 2 

i 0 
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Extra  Colours  (continued). 


ground 

Party  colours 

Sanding 

Claircolle  

Splashing  in  imitation  of  granite 


Wainscot  or  oak  

-Mahogany,  maple,  hair-wood,  or  sycamore 

Satinwood  

Rosewood,  or  coromandel  wood 

Bird’s-eye  maple,  or  pollard  oak 

Yew-tree,  amboyna,  or  walnut  

For  enrichments  and  carved  work,  add  on  the  above  one-fourth. 
Hand-rail,  grained  mahogany  and  varnished,  4d.  per  foot  run. 


Per 

For 

Frames  and 

yard. 

skirting. 

squares 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

, scarlet 

2 6 

0 8£ 

1 6 

...  o H 

— 

— 

0 6 

— 

— 

...  o H 

0 01 

0 6 

„.  0 6 

0 1 

Per  yard  super. 

is  executed  by  artists  of  the  first  aoility. 

Common. 

Superior. 

Frames  and 
squares. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

0 9 

1 6 

1 0 

1 2 

1 9 

1 2 

1 4 

2 0 

1 3 

1 6 

2 3 

1 6 

1 8 

2 6 

1 8 

2 0 

3 0 

1 9 

Marbling.  Per  foot  super. 

s.  d. 

Veined  on  a dead  white  ground  ...  0 3 

Hove,  bardilla,  and  black  and  gold ...  0 5 

Sienna  and  brocatella 0 6 

French,  Venetian,  Devonshire,  or 

rouge  royal  0 8 

Green  verd,  mona,  or  porphyry  ...  0 6 

Gialla  antico,  rose  antico,  jasper,  or 

verd  antique  6d.  to  0 9 

Lapis  lazuli  1 0 

If  on  columns,  once  and  a half  the  above 
prices.  If  fluted,  twice. 

Varnishing.  Per  yard. 

Squares, 
per  doz. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Spirit  varnish,  for  every  coat  0 5 0 4 

Once  in  best  copal  0 6 0 5 

Twice  ditto  0 10  0 8 

For  every  additional  coat,  add  0 4 0 3 

If  on  the  real  wood,  add  ...  0 4 0 3 

Wainscot  or  mahogany  cleaned 

and  sized,  add  0 6 0 9 

Hand  polishing,  add  to  either  of  the 
aforesaid  ...  per  foot  super  0 6 
Ditto  on  columns  ...  ,,  10 

Ditto  on  fluted  ditto  ...  „ 16 

Imperial  or  French  polishing  „ 0 6 

Ditto  to  hand-rails  ...  per  foot  run  0 4 


Mouldings  Cut  In.  Per  foot  run. 

s.  d. 

If  any  common  colours,  each  coat ...  0 Oh 
Black,  rosewood,  or  any  other  imita- 
tion   0 2 

Cross- banded  margins  ditto 0 4 


s.  d. 

Broad  ebon  lines  to  form  panels  ...  0 1 
Light  and  shadowed  lines,  ditto  ...  0 1J 

Writing. 

The  height  of  the  letter  to  be  measured  and 
charged  per  inch  run. 


Under  4 to  8 8 to  12 
4 inches,  inches,  inches. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Plain  painted  letters 

0 

0* 

— 

Egyptian,  or  sunk ... 

0 

0* 

0 

1 

o n 

Gold,  plain 

Ditto,  Egyptian  or 

0 

n 

0 

2 

0 2 h 

sunk  

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 4 

If  shaded,  add 

0 

0i 

0 

Oh 

0 Og 

If  double  shaded,  add  0 

oh 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

If  blocked  up 

0 0J 

Gilder. 

A book  of  gold  contains  25  leaves  3£  inches, 
by  3J  inches  square,  or  1 foot  7h  inches 
superficial,  and  will  cover  about  a square 
foot  of  plain  work. 

s.  d. 

Gilding  in  oil  gold,  including  prepara- 
tion, per  foot  super  3 0 

Ditto  in  matt  or  burnished  gold  ...  4 0 

Carved  work,  from  once  and  a half 
to  double  the  above  prices,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  enrichment. 

Gildin  g J-inch  mouldings,  per  foot  run  0 2 


Ditto  g-inch  ditto  0 2J 

Ditto  f-inch  ditto  0 3 

Ditto  1-inch  ditto  0 4 

For  every  J-inch  above,  add 0 oj 

Gilder,  per  day  7 0 

Gold  leaf,  per  book.  ...  . 2 0 

Parchment  size,  per  lb  ...  0 8 

00  gold  size  3 0 
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Whiting  and  Colouring.  Per  yard. 

Lime  whiting,  each  coat  

Whiting,  new  work  

Wash  and  stop,  for  paper-hangers  

Wash,  stop,  and  whiting  

Ditto,  and  any  common  colours,  as  grays,  buffs,  stones,  &c .. 

Ditto,  fine  colours,  as  bright  yellow,  warm  tints,  cloud  colours,  and  common 

greens 

Wash,  stop,  and  delicate  tints,  as  blue,  verditer,  pea-greens,  pinks,  &c. 

Washing  and  stopping  plain  cornices,  under  6 inches  girt  

Ditto,  from  6 to  12  inches  ... 

Ditto,  from  12  to  18  inches 

For  every  enrichment,  well  cleaned  out,  not  exceeding  3 inches  girt,  add  per 

I>itto,  from  3 to  6 inches  girt  

Washing,  stopping,  and  colouring  cornices,  under  6 inches  girt  

Ditto,  from  6 to  12  inches  girt  

Ditto,  from  12  to'  18  inches  girt  

For  every  enrichment,  well  cleaned  out  and  coloured,  not  exceeding  3 inches 

Ditto,  from  3 to  6 inches  girt  


s.  d. 
o OJ 
0 Of 
0 1 
o H 
0 2 

0 2| 
0 3 
0 0| 
0 Of 

0 1 

0 0} 
0 1 
0 Of 
0 1 
0 If 

0 Of 
o i 


Sect.  12.— -The  Paper-hanger. 

184.  Paper-hanging  is  a very  simple 
process ; and,  in  practice,  it  consists  in 
preparing  the  wails  with  pumice-stone, 
then  sizing  them  to  make  the  paper  ad- 
here, and  finally  applying  the  paper  in 
breadths,  previously  having  covered  the 
back  with  common  paste.  In  all  cases, 
the  paper  should  be  pasted  some  10  minutes 
or  so  before  it  is  hung,  as  in  that  period  it 
has  had  time  to  stretch  as  much  as  it 
will  do  ; and  if  applied  without  this  pre- 
caution it  is  sure  to  appear  cockled  when 
dry.  With  crimson,  and  all  the  delicate 
papers,  a lining-paper  is  first  applied.  No 
wall  should  be  papered,  when  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  it,  until  it  has  been  plastered 
more  than  a year — that  is,  an  entire 
summer;  the  winter  not  aiding  in  drying 


the  work  to  any  great  extent.  The 
following  prices  are  rather  above  the 
average,  but  it  is  better  to  pay  a good 
price  than  to  have  the  work  spoiled. 

Memoranda. 

A piece  of  paper  is  12  yards  in  length,  and 
21  inches  wide,  containing  7 square  yards, 
or  63  feet  superficial;  it  is  customary  to 
allow  l piece  in  7 for  waste.  4£  square 
yards  1 French  piece. 

A doz.  of  borders  is  12  yds.,  or  36  ft.  run. 

To  find  the  number  of  yards  running,  or 
pieces  of  paper,  there  are  in  a superficial 
quantity— divide  the  number  of  superficial 
feet  by  5,  which  will  give  the  number  of 
yards ; and  divide  the  yards  by  12,  which 
will  give  the  number  of  pieces.  Or  adopt  the 
rule  given  at  par.  61.  Any  odd  yards  are 
considered  and  charged  as  one  piece. 
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Per  piece. 

Per  piece. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Pumicing,  sizing,  and  preparing 

Imitation  marble,  done  by 

walls  ...  

0 

6 

hand,  in  a superior  man- 

Lining paper  

0 

9 

ner  

6 

0 to  9 

0 

Best  white  ditto 

1 

0 

Imitation  granite,  frosted  ... 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Hanging  ditto  

0 

9 

Imitation  of  wainscot 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Pumicing  ditto  

0 

2 

Ditto  overgrained  

2 

6 

3 

6 

India-rubber  paper  for  damp  wails ... 

2 

6 

Satin  papers  ...  

4 

0 

6 

0 

Canvass  linings 

3 

0 

Ditto  with  5 blocks  

6 

0 

10 

0 

Hanging  ditto,  including  tacks 

1 

6 

Crimson  flock 

12 

0 

16 

0 

Canvass  lining,  including  hanging, 

Satin  and  gold 

16 

0 

20 

0 

tacks,  and  slipping  joints  with 

Very  rich  flock  on  a gold 

brown  paper  

6 

0 

ground 

24 

0 

36 

0 

Common  bedroom  paper,  two  s.  d. 

Panelled  decoration 

9 

0 

36 

0 

blocks 1 0 to  2 

0 

Ditto  including  hanging  ... 

11 

0 

40 

0 

Ditto  with  blues,  purples, 

Hanging  common  paper,  per 

grays,  and  drabs  2 0 

2 

6 

piece  

0 

9 

Imitation  marble  ...  1 6 

3 

0 

Ditto  satin  papers  

1 

0 
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Hanging  flock  and  gold,  and 
marbles  and  granites  in 

blocks 

Common  borders,  per  dozen 

yards  

Gothic  borders  

Broad  handsome  borders,  per 

yard  

Handsome  scroll,  shaded  and 
enriched  with  gold,  per 

yard  

Corners  to  ditto,  each  as  one 
yard  of  border. 

Hanging  borders,  per  dozen 
Sizing,  two  coats,  and  var- 
nishing marble  paper,  per 

piece  

Ditto,  two  coats  and  twice 
varnishing  


Per  piece. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

- tol  6 

10  3 0 

6 0 8 0 

10  16 

— 4 0 

0 6 10 

2 6 3 6 

4 0 6 0 


Distempering.  Per  yard. 

Done  once.  Twice. 


Plain  cornices,  per  foot  super,  equal  to 
half  tiie  above  prices. 

Enriched  ditto  two-thirds  ditto. 

Lines,  Mouldings,  &c.  Per  foot  run. 

« s.  d. 

Ebon  lines,  drawn  out  in  panels  ...  0 01 

Light  and  shadowed  lines,  ditto  ...  0 1 

Ditto  with  shaded  margin,  three 

inches  wide  0 2 

Acrotere  to  ceilings  0 2£ 

Small  honeysuckle,  or  Athenian 
fleuron  corners  to  ebon  lines,  each  1 3 

Ditto  to  light  and  shadowed  lines  ...  2 0 

Staining  Pine  or  Heal.  Per  yard  super., 
including  stopping. 

s.  d. 

Staining  only  0 3 

Ditto  and  one  coat  oil 0 4 

Ditto  and  one  coat  varnish  0 6 

Ditto  and  two  coats  varnish 0 8 

Stained  and  flatted  for  waxing  ....  0 6 

Stained,  flatted,  and  waxed 3 0 

If  sized,  extra  0 1 


Wash,  stop,  and  water  white  0 3 0 4 

Ditto,  cream  tint  0 4 0 6 

Ditto,  drab,  fawn,  Etruscan 

buff,  or  gray  0 5 0 8 

Ditto,  tea-green,  eau  de 
mer,  lilac,  peach  blossom  0 8 0 10 

Ditto,  fine  light  blue,  or 
pea-green,  with  verditer  10  14 

Ditto,  clouded  ceilings  ...  2 0 — 

If  done  with  one  coat  of 

colour  in  oil,  add 0 2 •— 

Ditto  in  turpentine  ...  0 3 — 

If  charged  at  per  piece,  take  seven  times 
the  above  prices. 


Burnished  Gold  and  Black  Stained 
Polished  Mouldings. 

Per  yard  run,  including  fixing  and  needle 
points. 

Gold.  Black  and  gold.  Black. 


s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

1-inch  wide  0 8 

0 5 

0 

2 

|-inch  „ 

0 9 

0 6 

0 

2 

f-inch  „ 

0 10 

0 7 

0 

2* 

1-inch  „ 

1 0 

0 8 

0 

3 

11-inch  „ 

1 3 

0 10 

0 

4 

11-inch  „ 

1 6 

1 0 

0 

6 

1 f-inch  „ 

1 9 

1 2 

0 

6 

2-inch  „ 

2 0 

1 6 

0 

7 

CHAP.  IV. 

THE  LOCALITY,  ASPECT,  AND  PLAN. 


Sect.  1.— Choice  of  Locality. 

185.  Where  a projecting  builder  has  a 
choice  of  situation,  he  ought  to  consider 
very  carefully  all  the  objections  and  advan- 
tages which  may  be  urged  for  and  against 
each  spot  proposed  to  him.  In  America,  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a house  on  its 
travels,  placed  on  rollers,  and  taking  leave 
of  its  birth-place;  but  in  England,  though 
the  attempt  has  been  made,  it  has  not  been 
found  to  succeed,  because  brick  and  stone 
are  not  materials  which  will  easily  b£ar 
such  usage.  In  the  first  place,  their  enor- 
mous weight  adds  greatly  to  the  labour  of 
moving  them;  and  in  the  second,  their  ten- 


dency to  disruption  is  increased  in  a ratio 
with  their  weight.  Therefore,  the  builder 
must  be  content  to  let  his  house  remain 
where  he  builds  it,  except  at  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  It  is  true,  that 
by  taking  the  house  to  pieces  he  may  move 
it,  but  the  loss  is  fully  one  half,  and  there- 
fore no  one  will  voluntarily  risk  such  an 
undertaking.  In  towns  there  is  not  often 
much  choice,  because  few  people  prefer  to 
live  within  their  actual  precincts,  and  if  they 
are  compelled  to  do  so,  they  are  generally 
confined  to  some  limited  area  in  making 
their  selection.  In  them  drainage  is  the 
chief  consideration,  united  writh  as  airy  a 
spot  as  can  be  found;  but  in  the  country, 
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or  in  suburban  situations,  four  things  must 
especially  be  sought  for,  namely,  good  air, 
good  drainage,  a good  soil,  and  good  water. 
The  salubrity  of  the  air  is  in  a great  measure 
dependent  upon  the  soil,  the  amount  of 
foliage,  and  the  elevation  of  the  district,  all 
of  which  should  be  investigated.  Our  an- 
cestors were  very  fond  of  selecting  for  their 
houses  low,  sequestered,  and  richly-wooded 
dells,  which,  being  warm  and  sheltered  from 
the  winds,  were  suited  to  their  style  of 
building,  and  to  the  habits  of  those  days. 
In  the  first  place,  much  more  time  was  then 
spent  in  walking  and  riding  on  horseback 
than  at  present,  coaches  and  carriages  being 
rare  conveniences;  in  the  second  place, 
windows  and  doors  were  much  less  closely 
fitted  than  is  now  the  case ; and  in  the  third 
place,  the  general  growth  of  timber  was  not 
then  what  it  now  is,  or  rather  was,  in  many 
counties.  In  most  districts,  the  timber 
was  collected  in  large  woods,  and  the  hedge- 
rows were  not  so  filled  with  elms  and  ash 
trees  as  may  now  be  seen  in  some  of  our 
richest  counties.  The  consequence  of  this 
last  innovation  (which  fashion  is  now  ex- 
ploding wherever  high  farming  is  practised): 
is  that  the  air  is  poisoned  by  collections  of 
decaying  leaves  in  the  ditches,  and  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  is  affected  to  a 
degree  which  certainly  does  not  produce 
ague,  but  dyspepsia  and  continual  headache, 
with  prostration  of  the  mental  and  bodily 
strength.  Wherever,  therefore,  it  is  possible 
to  meet  with  a high  and  dry  situation,  or  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  yet  with  sufficient  depth 
of  mould  to  form  a serviceable  garden,  the 
choice  should  be  greatly  biassed  in  its  favour. 
Trees  and  dells  are  very  ornamental  no 
doubt,  and  I confess  that  in  selecting  a site 
I should  be  strongly  tempted  by  a pretty 
spot,  but  I am  quite  sure  that  in  wooded 
districts  the  addition  of  home  foliage  is 
sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  and  to  make 
that  which  might  otherwise  be  bearable,  a 
constant  source  of  disease.  On  the  Wilt- 
shire, Berkshire,  or  Sussex  downs,  or  on 
the  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  a sheltered  spot  is 
unobjectionable,  and  a few  trees  about  the 
house  are  not  only  ornamental  but  use- 
ful. Here  the  air  is  almost  too  bracing 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  harm  in 
inhaling  emanations  from  half  a hundred 
trees.  But  in  counties  like  Somersetshire, 
Devonshire,  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire 
and  great  part  of  Shropshire,  together  with 
the  wooded  parts  of  Hampshire,  the  air  is 
eveiywhere  supersaturated  with  moisture 
and  with  vegetable  emanations,  and  if 
allowed  to  stagnate  about  a house  it  rapidly 
becomes  more  and  more  deleterious,  and 
produces  all  sorts  of  maladies.  This  consi- 
deration must  always  be  taken  into  account 
as  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 


man  accustomed  to  woodlands  to  select 
a high  situation  when  he  ought  to  avoid 
it ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  previous 
dweller  on  an  exposed  situation  seeks  a 
retired  and  sheltered  spot  in  the  heart  of  a 
wooded  district  when  he  ought  to  look  for 
the  most  open  one  at  his  disposal.  It  is  just 
the  same  with  the  effect  of  sea  air.  To  those 
who  have  lived  in  richly-wooded  districts  it  is 
a complete  panacea  for  all  their  ills,  not  only 
because  it  is  bracing  from  its  saline  particles, 
which  are  chiefly  useful  to  the  citizen,  but 
because  its  air  is  free  from  the  emanations 
of  vegetation.  But  to  the  dweller  on  exposed 
situations,  sea  air  is  often  even  prejudicial, 
and  instead  of  affording  the  relief  to  the 
ailments  to  which  he.  is  obnoxious,  it  aggra- 
vates them  ten-fold ; unless  he  can  find  a 
warm  and  protected  spot  like  Yentnor,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  some  of  the  secluded 
hooks  on  the  Devonshire  coast.  With  regard 
to  situation,  then,  I repeat  that  a dry  soil  is 
always  to  be  desired ; and,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  district,  either  a high  one  or 
else  a moderately  sheltered  one.  Gravel  is 
desirable  as  a subsoil  on  all  but  very  low 
situations,  and  even  there  ifit  is  well  drained, 
but  nothing  can  be  worse  than  a gravel- 
bed,  which  is  locked  in  by  a surrounding 
basin  of  clay,  without  any  outlet  for  its  rain- 
fall. Such  a spot  is  a sponge,  constantly 
accumulating  the  elements  of  disease,  which 
are  prejudicial  both  to  man  and  some  of  the 
domestic  animals,  for  it  is  notorious  that 
such  a kind  of  land  is  peculiarly  fatal  to 
sheep.  It  is  not  therefore  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  a gravel-bed  which  makes  a spot 
suited  to  the  habitation  of  man,  but  it  must 
also  be  well  drained  both  superficially  and 
in  its  sub-soil  in  order  to  be  fit  for  his 
residence.  It  is  astonishing  what  effect  a 
small  difference  in  the  elevation  has  upon 
the  salubrity  of  a particular  spot.  I have 
known  a rise  of  16  feet,  and  within  three 
hundred  yards,  produce  an  entire  change 
from' a relaxing  to  a bracing  air.  This  was 
partly  caused  by  the  lower  spot  being 
the  bottom  of  a basin,  and  completely 
enveloped  in  foliage,  while  the  higher  was 
comparatively  free  from  trees,  and  had  a 
tolerable  fall  for  its  surface-water  and  for  its 
drainage.  Whenever  there  is  a fall  of  10 
feet  to  a running  stream,  the  drainage  in 
country  houses  may  always  be  efficiently 
carried  out,  as  far  as  the  individual  house  is 
concerned;  but  this  is  not  the  only  con- 
sideration, for  the  surrounding  fields  should 
also  be  well  drained,  or  they  wifi  be  con- 
stantly enveloped  in  fogs  and  become  fertile 
sources  of  evil.  The  house-drainage,  there- 
fore, I repeat,  may  be  easily  provided  for 
if  the  fall  is  what  I have  stated;  but  the 
fields  cannot  so  readily  be  made  healthy, 
unless  they  are  also  under  the  control  of  the 
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owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  house  is 
to  be  built.  The  side  of  a hill  is  not  always 
a healthy  spot,  unless  the  herbage  is  scanty, 
and  it  is  free  from  woods,  or  unless  the 
surface-water  is  interrupted  by  a brook  or 
drain  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
proposed  site  and  carried  off  in  a different 
direction.  No  spot,  in  most  cases,  is  so 
suited  for  a house  as  a slight  rise,  or  knoll, 
which  looks  down  on  all  the  surrounding 
land;  for  here  there  is  no  chance  of  any 
annoyance  from  watercourses  belonging  to 
other  parties,  or  of  malaria  arising  from 
stagnant  water.  Quickly  running  streams, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  subject  to  extensive 
floods,  are  never  in  any  way  injurious,  and 
may  be  made  the  means  of  carrying  off  all 
the  unhealthy  accumulations  of  a country 
residence ; but  dammed  up  waters  of  all 
kinds,  unless  there  is  a good  stream  through 
them,  and  especially  stagnant  ponds,  should 
be  carefully  avoided  near  a house,  however 
ornamental  they  may  be.  Flooded  meadows, 
also,  are  by  no  means  desirable,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  remain  wet  for  a long  time  after 
being  submerged.  It  may  be  gathered  from 
what  I have  remarked,  that  I have  a horror 
of  water,  and  so  I have  in  the  wrong  place. 
Water,  like  fire,  is  a good  friend,  but  a fatal 
enemy ; and  it  should  be  as  carefully  sought 
for  in  the  one  capacity  as  it  should  be 
eschewed  in  the  other.  I have  said  that 
gravel  or  sand,  in  certain  situations,  is 
highly  desirable,  that  is,  when  well  drained; 
and  with  these  may  be  coupled,  sand-stone 
or  lime-stone  subsoils,  chalk  and  also  the 
primary  rocks.  These  all  give  good  air,  and 
some  of  them  good  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  reclaimed  lands  in  which  there  is  no 
soil  but  the  peaty  remains  of  decayed  vege- 
tation, are  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  human 
residence.  It  is  true  that  every  year  they 
become  more  and  more  sound,  and  their 
inhabitants  more  and  more  healthy;  and 
the  sturdy  men  of  Lancashire  and  Lin- 
colnshire may  be  pointed  out  as  speci- 
mens of  its  growth.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  there  are  two  districts  in 
those  counties,  one  of  which  is  high,  dry, 
and  bracing,  while  the  other  is  composed  of 
the  soil  I have  been  alluding  to.  In  the 
high  lands  health  beams  in  every  eye,  and 
the  step  is  elastic  and  firm,  if  not  always 
gracefuL  But  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  low  districts,  the  cheek  is  pallid,  the 
eye  sunken  and  dull,  and  the  step  inelastic, 
while  the  real  height  is  apparently  reduced 
by  a stoop,  which  amounts  in  many  cases  to 
a crouch.  In  some  of  these  marshes,  as  in 
Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  gin  is  a necessary  of  life,  and 
is  swallowed  in  incredible  quantities 
without  those  ill  effects  which  follow  its 
use  in  more  healthy  districts.  But  though 


we  have  hitherto  discussed  the  presence  of 
water  as  a foe,  it  must  now  be  looked  for 
as  a friend  which  cannot  well  be  dispensed 
with,  and  whose  place,  when  absent,  cannot 
be  supplied  by  any  known  substitute.  In 
some  of  the  most  healthy  districts  in  other 
respects,  water  is  a desideratum  which  can 
scarcely  be  obtained  on  any  terms  in  dry 
summers,  and  the  want  of  which  is  often 
felt  as  a sore  evil  by  the  inhabitants. 
Among  the  down-farmers  this  is  especially 
the  case,  and  severe  loss  is  often  sustained 
by  them  in  sheep  and  cattle  for  want  of  this 
fluid.  But  not  only  is  this  the  case  in 
outlying  farms,  but  in  some  of  our  country 
towns  there  is  not  a single  well,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  dependent  for  their  daily 
supply  upon  water-carts,  which  bring  it 
from  a distance.  With  reference  to  subur- 
ban sites,  a very  different  set  of  nuisances 
must  be  looked  for,  and  the  same  will  apply 
to  the  advantages  which  are  sought  for. 
Much  here  will  depend  upon  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  individual— as,  for 
instance,  his  occupation  or  pursuit,  his 
family  or  professional  connexions,  the 
facility  of  access,  or  the  suitability  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  his  position  in  society 
The  district  which  will  suit  one  man  will 
be  either  too  aristocratic  or  too  low  for 
another.  The  frequent  passing  of  omni- 
buses would  be  an  annoyance  to  many 
individuals,  while  to  others  it  would  be  a 
sine  qua  non.  The  same  may  be  said  wit  h 
reference  to  a railway  station,  to  which  the 
daily  traveller  by  that  mode  of  conveyance 
would  gladly  be  near,  whilst  the  bulk  of 
mankind  would  dislike  its  noise  and  tumult. 
The  neighbourhood  of  manufactories  and 
mills  will  be  avoided,  excepting  by  those 
who  are  employed  about  them ; and  if  any 
tall  chimneys  are  to  be  seen  near  a spot 
which  is  in  contemplation,  it  is  well  to 
ascertain  exactly  what  they  are  used  for, 
and  whether  any  noxious  or  offensive  trades 
are  there  carried  on.  Since  the  smoke-con- 
suming act  came  into  force  in  London,  a 
great  improvement  has  been  made  in  regard 
to  that  disagreeable  accompaniment  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  and  many  neighbourhoods 
which  were  formerly  quite  unbearable  from 
the  soot  with  which  they  were  surcharged, 
are  now  comparatively  clear.  In  every  case 
the  drainage  should  be  attended  to,  and  it 
should  be  ascertained  either  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  culvert  near — capable  of  carrying 
off  the  house  drainage — or  that  facilities 
exist  for  a proper  cesspool.  Where  the 
habitations  are  not  too  thick,  I by  no  means 
think  that  cesspools  are  objectionable — that 
is,  provided  they  can  be  made  at  a sufficient 
distance  from  the  house ; but,  nevertheless, 
I should  alwa3rs  prefer  a well-arranged  cul- 
vert In  those  cases  where  large  culverts 
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are  so  built  that  they  have  little  or  no  fall, 
and  are  never  flushed  except  by  storm 
water,  they  are  far  inferior  to  a well-built 
cesspool;  for  as  they  accumulate  their 
contents  in  enormous  quantities,  and  daily 
receive  fresh  additions  without  passing 
them  on,  their  gaseous  emanations  are 
bound  to  return  through  the  traps,  in  $pite 
of  all  the  care  in  the  world  in  their  con- 
struction. There  is  no  filtration  to  any 
extent  (or  if  any,  it  is  in  that  way  highly 
injurious  to  the  basement  floors  of  those 
houses  which  are  next  to  the  leakage),  and 
consequently  the  bulk  is  not  diminished 
sometimes  for  weeks,  or  even  months  to- 
gether—that  is,  as  long  as  there  is  no  rain. 
In  a cesspool,  on  the  other  hand,  a man 
has  the  control  over  his  own,  and  is  not 
annoyed  by  that  of  his  neighbour,  unless 
the  neighbourhood  is  very  close ; in  which 
case,  as  I before  remarked,  thesqjeceptacles 
should  be  avoided.  Eecently  made  ground 
is  always  suspicious,  as  it  is^  generally  the 
seat  of  a reclaimed  marsh, 'and,  as  such, 
takes  many  years  to  be  made  fit  for  human 
habitations.  All  filled-up  ponds  are  still 
worse,  where  their  vegetable  matter  has 
been  buried  beneath  the  surface.  Water 
comes  very  high  in  the  list  of  requisites  in 
all  suburban,  as,  in  fact,  in  every  other 
kind  of  residence.  A good  well  of  spring 
water  can  seldom  be  reckoned  on ; but  it 
should  be  obtained  if  possible.  In  most  of 
the  suburban  districts  of  London,  spring 
water  is  almost  unknown,  and  if  a well 
were  sunk  for  every  house  it  would  be 
impossible  to  procure  it.  The  expense  is 
great,  in  most  cases,  which  would  deter  the 
greater  number  of  builders,  especially  now 
when  most  of  the  companies  supply  a per- 
fectly pure  and  wholesome  water,  and 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The 
improvement  in  this  respect  is  marvellous 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  appears  to  be  propor- 
tionally raised  in  the  scale,  judging  as  far 
as  one  can  do  from  so  short  an  experience. 
Supposing  a plot  of  ground  is  offered  in 
a neighbourhood  only  partly  covered,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
bability there  is  of  the  remainder  being 
turned  into  an  annoyance,  either  in  the 
shape  of  a manufactory,  a public-house,  or 
even  in  that  of  a place  of  worship,  neither 
of  which  are  desirable  buildings  to  have 
erected  in  front  of  one’s  drawing-room 
windows.  When  a garden  either  for  flowers 
or  vegetables  is  desired,  of  course  the 
nature  of  the  soil  will  form  an  object  of 
inquiry,  for  in  some  cases  the  clay  is  so  stiff 
and  poor  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  fGr  either 
purpose.  Lastly,  the  soil  must  be  examined 
in  reference  to  the  foundations,  which  are 
sometimes  a considerable  source  of  expen- 


diture when  the  building  has  to  be  com- 
menced. Gravel,  rock,  and  chalk  are 
excellent  for  this  purpose,  especially  if  the 
whole  site  to  be  occupied  by  the  house  is 
composed  of  the  same ; but  alternating  beds 
of  gravel  and  sand,  or  of  gravel  a nd  clay,  or 
clay  itself,  are  not  so  good ; the  last,  how- 
ever, being  the  best  for  the  purpose.  Tho 
great  objection  to  clay,  in  all  its  varieties,  is 
that  it  swells  and  contracts  so  much  with 
alternations  of  wet  and  dry  weather.  If  the 
whole  house  is  on  one  uniform  bed  which 
extends  many  yards  in  eveiy  direction,  the 
only  result  of  this  change  will  be  that  it 
will  be  bodily  raised  or  depressed  to  a cer- 
tain extent ; but  this  is  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence,  as  the  variation  of  an  inch  or 
two  in  the  distance  from  the  earth’s  centre 
can  make  no  difference.  But  if  the  bed  of 
clay  varies  in  thickness,  or  if  it  forms  the 
sloping  side  of  a bank,  or  if  it  does  not 
extend  far  in  every  direction,  it  is  liable  to 
swell  unequally,  and  thus  to  separate  walls 
into  sections,  and  to  make  doors  refuse  to 
shut  or  open.  The  best  test  of  this  fact  is  a 
pair  of  gate-posts  set  on  the  side  of  a hill, 
■with  a gate  fitting  them  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length.  In  dry  weather  this  gate 
will  perhaps  have  a lap  of  an  inch  between 
its  latch  and  the  gate-post,  while  after 
long-continued  rain  it  will  refuse  to  shut 
from  being  too  wide.  This  I have  often 
seen;  and  I know  no  remedy  for  it,  except 
to  connect  the  two  gate-posts  together  by 
masonry  or  timber  under-ground.  It  is  the 
same  in  house-walls  which  are  seen  to  l>e 
tumbling  about  in  the  most  grotesque 
manner,  in  aggravated  cases— that  is  to  say, 
where  the  walls  are  built  on  the  surface  of 
an  irregular  bed,  without  the  proper  pre- 
cautions to  which  I shall  hereafter  advert. 
In  the  three  first  soils  to  which  I have 
drawn  attention,  no  more  soil  need  be 
excavated  than  is  sufficient  for  the  erection 
of  the  house,  as  for  cellars  or  kitchens,  if 
under-ground ; but  in  clay,  in  all  cases,  the 
foundations  should  be  carried  below  the 
reach  of  ordinary  changes  from  moisture, 
and  this  will  entail  a considerable  extra 
expenditure.  A good  foundation,  therefore, 
renders  a spot  by  so  much  the  cheaper  than 
one  with  a bad  one,  as  the  expense  of  a 
deep  foundation  exceeds  that  of  a shallow 
one— that  is,  supposing  the  price  of  each 
to  be  the  same.  At  all  events,  it  renders 
the  one  worth  so  much  the  more  money, 
the  two  being  equally  desirable  in  other 
respects. 

Sect.  2.— The  Aspect. 

186.  To  a certain  extent  the  choice  of 
aspect  is  left  to  be  decided  after  the  pur- 
chase of  the  site,  but  net  entirely  so,  because 
in  many  cases  of  suburban  residences  the 
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owner  is  bound  to  build  his  house  in  con  - 
formity with  existing  arrangements,  and 
if  not  on  a particular  plan,  yet  with  a settled 
aspect.  Here,  therefore,  he  should  pause, 
and  consider  whether  that  aspect  is  a good 
one ; but  for  this  purpose  it  is  right  to  know 
what  is  really  good,  and  the  reverse.  In 
this  particular  we  have  two  things  to  con- 
sider, the  prevailing  objectionable  wind 
and  the  sun.  In  this  climate,  the  wind 
which  we  most  of  us  wish  to  avoid  is  that 
from  the  east  or  north,  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  being  the  worst, 
according  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
nearest  hills.  Whichever  of  these,  there- 
fore, is  the  worst,  neither  the  back  nor  the 
front  should  be  turned  that  way,  but  one 
of  the  sides,  in  which  there  need  be  few 
openings.  Again,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  health,  especially  to  that  of  young  chil- 
dren, that  they  should  have  plenty  of  sun, 
and  especially  morning  sun,  and  therefore 
a north  aspect  is  not  good  or  cheerful,  inas- 
much as  little  sun  can  be  obtained  on  that 
side.  Neither  is  a full  south  or  south-west 
aspect  very  much  to  be  sought  after,  because 
here  we  have  too  much  of  a good  thing, 
and  are  scorched  by  his  rajTs ; but  a south- 
eastern view  of  this  luminary  is  the  one 
which  commands  all  the  advantages,  with- 
out any  drawbacks,  and  is  that  which  most 
people  would  choose  if  they  could.  In  this 
aspect  we  have  the  sun  upon  the  breakfast 
table,  which  is r the  time  when  children 
benefit  most  by  his  rays,  and  are  rendered 
by  them  happy  and  cheerful  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  The  nursery  therefore  should, 
if  possible,  be  turned  to  this  point;  and 
when  the  heat  of  summer  comes,  there  is 
all  the  cheerfulness  and  health  which  it 
affords  in  the  morning,  without  the  sultry 
heat  of  the  afternoon.  In  towns  this  is 
of  still  greater  importance  than  in  the 
country,  and  I have  often  proved  the  fact 
by  comparing  a number  of  young  families 
on  the  two  sides  of  a street  running  east  and 
west.  Those  which  have  had  the  full  sun 
upon  their  rooms  have  looked  full  of  life 
and  health,  while  those  with  the  north 
aspect  have  appeared  pale  and  dejected. 
Sun  and  air  are  more  particularly  needful  to 
all  young  animals,  though  good  for  all  ages; 
and  the  effect  of  withholding  their  benefits 
is  really  the  same  as  that  of  placing  a plant 
in  a dark  cellar,  which  soon  becomes 
bleached  and  refuses  to  grow.  The  aspects, 
therefore,  which  I should  choose  would 
be— 1st,  the  south-east;  2nd,  the  south; 
3rd,  the  south-west;  4th,  the  west;  and, 
6th,  the  east— carefully  avoiding  any  one 
with  a northerly  point  in  it. 

Sect.  3.— Choice  of  the  Plan. 

187.  Plans  of  Houses  vary  so  much 


with  the  means  arid  desires  of  their  pro- 
jectors, that  here  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  affording  any  useful  information.  The 
size  of  the  family,  the  number  of  servants, 
the  habits  with  regard  to  parties,  &c.,  are 
so  many  varying  features  which  will  always 
interfere  with  any  preconceived  mode  of 
laying  out  bricks  and  mortar  to  advantage. 
It  will,  however,  generally  be  found  that 
the  town  or  city  house,  and  the  house  in 
the  country,  will  require  very  different 
arrangements,  because  the  habits  of  both 
masters  and  servants  are  so  much  unlike 
each  other.  Thus,  in  the  country;  much 
has  often  to  be  provided  for  which  in 
towns  is  seldom  wanted,  as  premises  for 
baking,  brewing,  washing,  and  the  like; 
the  same  may  be  observed  in  reference  to 
the  drawing-room,  which  in  the  country 
should  not  be  placed  up  stairs,  whilst  in 
the  town  this  situation  is  generally  pre- 
ferred. It  must,  therefore,  always  be 
remembered,  that  a plan  which  may  be 
exceedingly  well  adapted  for  a house  in  the 
town,  is  quite  out  of  character  in  a more 
open  spot ; and  this  not  only  applies  to  its 
internal  construction  in  point  of  utility, 
but  to  its  external  character  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view.  In  thickly  peopled 
districts  the  scarcity  of  land  renders  a tall 
house  an  object  of  necessity,  though  by 
choice  no  one  -will  encounter  three  or  four 
pair  of  stairs  every  time  a visit  to  the  bed- 
room is  to  be  accomplished.  Consequently, 
in  the  country,  a house  of  one  or  two  stories 
is  that  formation  which  most  people  approve 
of,  whilst  in  towns  double  that  number 
will  generally  be  required.  The  kitchen  is 
also  in  almost  all  cases  underground  in 
towns,  whereas  in  the  country  there  is  a 
very  proper  prejudice  against  this  plan — 
and  for  this  there  is  a very  good  reason 
connected  with  the  drainage  of  this  part  of 
the  house.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
in  country  districts  the  house  is  almost 
always  isolated,  and  is  dependent  upon  its 
own  drains  for  its  freedom  from  wet,  and 
from  its  own  exuviae.  The  consequence  is, 
that  no  ordinary  drains  will  make  the  base- 
ment floor  dry,  and  that  a kitchen  placed 
there  is  always  more  or  less  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  But  in  towns  there  ought 
always  to  be  a culvert  below  the  level  of 
the  kitchen  floor,  and  if  so,  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  make  it  as  dry  as  the  lowest 
floor  of  a house  can  ever  be.  It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  take  into  view  the 
various  kinds  of  houses  with  their  sizes, 
reaching  from  the  small  five-roomed  house, 
adapted  to  the  possessor  of  the  income 
which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  my  list,  up 
to  the  more  roomy  dwelling  calculated  for 
the  expenditure  of  £1000  a-year.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  there  are  certain  considerations 
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which  arc  common  to  all  houses,  such  as 
freedom  from  lire  and  from  danger  of  fall- 
ing, and  these  points  having  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  act  of  parliament  (18  <fc  19 
Viet.,  c.  122),  it  wit!  be  wed  to  insert  its 
clauses  in  this  place.  They  are  framed  with 
great  ca’-e  and  judgment,  and  are  no  doubt 
very  applicable  to  all  cases  where  the 
interests  of  the  public  arc  concerned;  but 
perhaps  in  some  few  instances  they  may 
be  more  stringent  than  is  necessary,  when 
the  individual  is  building  his  own  house 
in  a spot  separated  from  all  others:  as, 
for  instance,  it  is  provided  that  “No  timber 
or  woodwork  shall]  be  placed  in  any  wall 
or  chimney  breast  nearer  than  12  inches  to 
the  inside  of  any  flue  or  chimney  opening.” 
This  is  nearly  three  times  the  thickness 
which  is  ordinarily  maintained,  as  in  most 
districts  a flue  of  brick  4J  inches  in  thick- 
ness is  considered  quite  safe  if  pargeted 
properly.  It  may  be  erring  on  the  right 


side,  but  if  unnecessary,  it  leads  to  a 
greatly  increased  expenditure.  Again,  it  is 
also  provided,  that  “No  pipe  for  conveying 
hot  water  shall  be  nearer  than  three  inches 
to  any  combustible  material.”  Now,  this 
is  really  absurd;  for  there  is  no  more 
danger  in  attaching  a small  hot-water  pipe 
to  wood  than  there  is  in  carrying  it  in 
wooden  vessels;  and  no  one  would  object 
to  a wasliing-tub  as  being  injurious.  It  is 
not  a little  singular  that  gas-pipes  are 
omitted  in  this  prohibitory  enactment,  and 
yet  they  are  ten  times  more  likely  to  set 
fire  to  wood  than  a hot-water  pipe;  and 
they  are,  in  numberless  instances,  carried 
under  floors  and  through  joists  all  over  the 
house.  However,  taking  the  act  as  a whole, 
it  is  a very  good  guide;  and  even  parties 
building  in  the  eountry  should  act  on  good 
advice  before  they  transgress  its  provi- 
sions, although  not  specially  intended  for 
them. 
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Interpretation  of  Terms- 
III.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act  (if  not 
inconsistent  with  the  context)  the  following 
terms  shall  have  the  respective  meanings 
hereinafter  assigned  to  them ; that  is  to 
say, 

“ The  Treasury”  shall  mean  the  Commis- 
sioners of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury. 

44  Public  Building”  shall  mean  every  build- 
ing used  as  a church,  chapel,  or  other 
place  of  public  worship;  also  every 
building  used  for  purposes  of  public 
instruction ; also  every  building  used  as 
a college,  public  hall,  hospital,  theatre, 
public  concert  room,  public  ball  room, 
public  lecture  room,  public  exhibition 
room,  or  for  any  other  public  purposes. 
“External  Wall”  shall  apply  to  every 
outer  wall  or  vertical  enclosure  of  any 
building  not  being  a party  wall 
“Party  Wall  ” shall  apply  to  every  wall 
used  or  built  in  order  to  be  used  as  a 
separation  of  any  building  from  any 
other  building,  with^i  view  to  the  same 
being  occupied  by  different  persons. 

“ Cross  Wall  ” shall  apply  to  every  wall 
used  or  built  in  order  to  be  used  as  a 
separation  of  one  part  of  any  building 
from  another  part  of  the  same  building, 
such  building  being  wholly  in  one  occu- 
pation. 

“Party  Structure”  shall  include  party 
walls,  and  also  partitions,  arches,  floors, 
and  other  structures  separating  build- 
ing?, stories,  or  rooms,  which  belong  to 
different  owners,  or  which  are  ap- 
proached by  distinct  staircases  or  sepa- 
rate entrances  from  without. 


“The  Area”  of  every  building  shall  be 
deemea  to  he  the  superficies  of  a hori- 
zontal section  of  such  building  made  at 
the  point  of  its  greatest  surface,  includ- 
ing the  external  walls  and  such  portion 
of  the  party  walls  as  belong  to  the 
building,  but  excluding  any  attached 
building  the  height  of  which  does  not 
exceed  the  height  cf  the  ground  story. 

“The  Base  of  the  Wall”  shall  mean  the 
course  immediately  above  the  footings. 

“ Owner  ” shall  apply  to  every  person  iq 
possession  or  receipt  either  of  the  whole 
or  of  any  part  of  the  rents  or  profits  of 
any  land  or  tenement,  or  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  such  land  or  tenement  other 
than  as  a tenant  from  year  to  year,  or 
for  any  less  term,  or  as  a tenant  at  will. 

“Builder  ” shall  apply  to  and  include  the 
master  builder  or  other  person  employed 
to  execute  or  who  actually  executes  any 
work  upon  any  building. 

“District  Surveyor”  shall  mean  every 
such  surveyor  who  is  appointed  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Act,  or  whose  appoint- 
ment is  hereby  confirmed,  and  shall 
include  any  deputy  or  assistant  surveyor 
appointed  under  this  Act. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  name  of  an 
officer  having  local  jurisdiction  in  re- 
spect of  his  office  is  referred  to  without 
mention  of  the  locality  to  which  the 
jurisdiction  extends,  such  reference  is 
to  be  understood  to  indicate  the  officer 
having  jurisdiction  in  that  place  within 
which  is  situated  the  building  or  other 
subject  matter  or  any  part  thereof  ta 
which  such  reference  applies. 
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“Person”  shall  include  “a  Body  Cor- 
porate.” 

Limits  op  Act. 

IV.  This  Act  shall  extend  to  all  places 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  as  defined 
by  an  Act  passed  in  the  present  session  of 
Parliament,  intituled,  An  Act  for  the  better 
Local  Management  of  the  Metropolis,  and 
to  all  other  places  to  which  such  last- 
mentioned  Act  may  be  extended,  unless 
such  places  are  in  making  such  extension 
expressly  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act;  but  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  affect  the  exercise  of  any  powers 
vested  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  city  of 
London  for  the  time  being. 

WallS. 

Structure  and  Thickness  of  Walls. 

XII.  Walls  shall,  be  constructed  of  such 
substances  and  of  such  thickness  and  in 
such  manner  as  are  mentioned  irt  the  first 
schedule  annexed  hereto. 

Recesses  and  Openings. 

Rules  as  to  Recesses  and  Openings. 

XIII.  The  following  rules  Shall  be  ob- 
served with  respect  to  recesses  and  open- 
ings in  walls 

Recesses  and  openings  may  be  made  in 
external  walls,  provided, 

1. — That  the  backs  of  such  recesses  are 
not  of  less  thickness  than  eight  and  a 
half  inches ; and, 

2. —' That  the  area  of  such  r'ecesses  and  ! 
openings  do  not,  taken  together,  exceed 
one-half  of  the  whole  area  of  the  wall  in 
•which  they  are  made. 

Recesses  may  be  made  in  party  walls,  pro- 
vided that, 

1. — The  backs  of  such  recesses  are  not  of 
less  thickness  than  thirteen  inches ; and, 

2. — That  every  recess  so  formed  is  arched 
over,  and  that  the  area  of  such  recesses 
do  not,  taken  altogether,  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  whole  area  of  the  wall  of  the 
story  in  which  they  are  made ; and, 

3. — That  such  recesses  do  not  come  within 
one  foot  of  the  inner  face  of  the  external 
walls. 

But  no  opening  shall  be  made  in  any 
party  wall,  except  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  this  Act. 

The  word  Area,  as  used  in  this  section, 
shall  mean  the  area  of  the  vertical  face,  or 
elevation,  of  the  wall,  pier,  or  recess  to 
which  it  refers. 


Miscellaneous. 

As  to  Timber  in  External  Walls. 

XIV.  Loophole  frames  may  be  fixed  with- 
in one  inch  and  a half  of  the  face  of  any 
external  wall;  but  all  other  woodwork 
fixed  in  any  external  wall,  except  bres- 
summers  and  story  posts  under  the  same, 
and  frames  of  doors  and  windows  of  shops 
on  the  ground  story  of  any  building,  shall 
be  set  back  four  inches  at  the  least  from  the 
external  face  of  such  wall. 

Rules  as  to  Bressummers. 

XV.  The  following  rules  shall  be  observed 
with  respect  to  bressummers  and  timbers 

1. — Every  bressummer  must  have  a bear- 
ing in  the  direction  of  its  length  of  four 
inches  at  the  least  at  each  end,  upon  a 
sufficient  pier  of  brick  or  stone,  or  upon 
a timber  or  iron  story  post  fixed  on  a 
solid  Foundation,  in  addition  to  its  bear- 
ing upon  any  party  wall ; and  the  ends 
of  Such  bressummer  shall  not  be  placed 
nearer  to  the  centre  line  of  the  party 
walls  than  four  and  a half  inches. 

2.  — No  bond  timber  or  wood  plate  shall  be 
built  into  any  party  wall,  and  the  ends 
of  any  beam  or  joist  bearing  on  sucl} 
walls  shall  be  at  the  least  four  and  a 
half  inches  distant  from  the  centre  line 
of  the  party  walls. 

3. — Every  bie&Silmmer  bearing  upon  any 
party  wall  must  be  borne  by  a templet 
or  corbel  of  stone  or  iron  tailed  through 
at  least  half  the  thickness  of  such  wall, 
ahd  of  the  fiill  breadth  of  the  bres- 
siimmei*. 

Height  ahd  Thickness  of  Parapets  to 
External  Walls. 

XVI.  If  any  gutter,  any  part  of  which  is 
formed  of  combustible  materials,  adjoins  an 
external  wall,  then  such  wall  must  be 
carried  up  so  as  to  form  a parapet  one  foot 
at  the  least  above  the  highest  part  of  such 
gutter,  and  the  thickness  of  the  parapet  so 
carried  up  must  be  at  the  least  eight  and  a 
half  inches,  reckoned  from  the  level  of  the 
under  side  of  the  gutter  plate. 

Height  of  Party  Walls  above  Roof. 

XVII.  Every  party  wall  shall  be  carried  up 
above  the  roof  flat  or  gutter  of  the  highest 
building  adjoining  thereto,  to  such  height 
as  will  give  a distance  of  fifteen  inches 
measured  at  right  angles  to  the  slope  of  the 
roof,  or  fifteen  inches  above  the  highest 
part  of  any  flat  or  gutter,  as  the  case  may 
be ; and  every  party  wall  shall  be  carried 
up  above  any  turret,  dormer,  lantern  light, 
or  other  erection  of  combustible  materials 
fixed  upon  the  roof  or  flat  of  any  building 
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within  four  feet  from  such  party  wall,  and 
shall  extend  at  th'e  least  twelve  inches 
higher  and  wider  on  each  side  than  such 
erection ; and  every  party  wall  shall  be 
carried  up  above  any  part  of  any  roof  oppo- 
site thereto,  and  within  four  feet  from  such 
party  wall. 

As  to  Chases  in  Party  Walls. 

XVIII.  In  a party  wall  no  chase  shall  be 
made  wider  than  fourteen  inches,  nor  more 
than  four  and  a half  inches  deep  from  the 
face  of  the  wall,  nor  so  as  to  leave  less  than 
eight  and  a half  inches  in  thickness  at  the 
back  or  opposite  side  thereof,  and  no  chase 
may  be  made  within  a distance  of  seven 
feet  from  any  other  chase  on  the  same  side 
of  the  wall. 

As  to  Construction  of  Roofs. 

XIX.  The  roofs  of  buildings  shall  be 
constructed  as  follows ; that  is  to  say, 

1. — The  flat,  gutter,  and  roof  of  every 
building,  and  every  turret,  dormer,  lan- 
tern light,  skylight,  or  other  erection 
placed  on  the  flat  or  roof  thereof,  shall 
be  externally  covered  with  slates,  tiles, 
metal,  or  other  incombustible  materials, 
except  the  doors,  doorframes,  windows, 
and  window  frames  of  such  dormers, 
turrets,  lantern  lights,  skylights,  or 
other  erections. 

2. — The  plane  of  the  surface  of  the  roof  of 
a warehouse  or  other  building  used 
either  wholly  or  in  part  for  purposes  of 
trade  or  manufacture  shall  not  incline 
from  the  external  or  party  walls  up- 
wards at  a greater  angle  than  forty- 
seven  degrees  with  the  horizon. 

Rules  as  to  Chimneys  and  Flues. 

XX.  The  following  rules  shall  be  observed 
as  to  chimneys  and  flues : — 

1 — Chimneys  built  on  corbels  of  brick, 
stone,  or  other  incombustible  materials 
may  be  introduced  above  the  level  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  ground  story,  if  the 
work  so  corbelled  out  does  not  project 
from  the  wall  more  than  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  but  all  other  chimneys 
shall  be  built  on  solid  foundations,  and 
with  footings  similar  to  the  footings  of 
the  wall  against  which  they  are  built. 

2. — Chimneys  and  flues  having  proper 
doors  of  not  less  than  six  inches  square, 
may  be  constructed  at  any  angle,  but 
in  every  other  chimney  or  flue  the 
angles  shall  be  constructed  of  an  obtuse- 
ness of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  degrees,  and  shall  be  properly 
rounded. 

8.— An  arch  of  brick  or  stone  or  a bar  of 
wrought-iron  must  be  built  over  the 


opening  of*  every  chimney  to  support 
the  breast  thereof,  and  if  the  breast 
projects  more  than  four  and  a hah 
inches  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  and 
the  jamb  on  either  side  is  of  less  width 
than  seventeen  and  a half  inches,  the 
abutments  must  be  tied  in  by  an  iron 
bar  or  bars  turned  up  and  down  at  the 
ends  and  built  into  the  jambs  for  at 
least  eight  and  a half  inches  on  each  side. 

4. — The  inside  of  every  flue,  and  the  back 
or  outside,  unless  forming  part  of  the 
outer  face  of  an  external  wall,  must  be 
rendered,  pargeted,  or  lined  with  fire- 
proof piping. 

5. — The  jambs  of  every  chimney  must  at 
the  least  be  eight  and  a half  inches  wide 
on  each  side  of  the  opening  thereof. 

6. — The  breast  of  every  chimney,  and  the 
front,  withe,  partition,  and  back  of 
every  flue,  must  at  the  least  be  four 
inches  in  thickness. 

7. — The  back  of  every  chimney  opening, 
from  the  hearth  up  to  the  height  of 
twelve  inches  above  the  mantel,  must 
at  the  least  be  eight  and  a half  inches 
thick  if  in  a party  wall,  or  four  and  a 
half  inches  thick  if  not  in  a party  wall. 

8. — The  thickness  of  the  upper  side  of 
every  flue,  when  its  course  makes,  with 
the  horizon,  an  angle  of  less  than  forty- 
five  degrees,  must  be  at  the  least  eight 
and  a half  inches. 

9. — Every  chimney  shaft  shall  be  carried 
up  in  brick  or  stone  work  all  round,  at 
the  least  four  inches  thick,  to  a height 
of  not  less  than  three  feet  above  the 
roof,  flat,  or  gutter  adjoining  thereto, 
measured  at  the  highest  point  in  the 
line  of  junction  with  such  roof,  flat,  or 
gutter. 

10. — The  brickwork  or  stonework  of  any 
chimney  shaft,  excepting  that  of  the 
furnace  of  any  steam  engine,  brewery, 
distillery,  or  manufactory,  shall  not  be 
built  higher  above  the  roof,  flat,  or 
gutter  adjoining  thereto,  measured  from 
the  highest  point  in  the  line  of  junction 
with  such  roof,  flat,  or  gutter,  than  a 
height  equal  to  six  times  the  least 
width  of  such  chimney  shaft  at  the 
level  of  such  highest  point  in  the  line 
of  junction,  unless  such  chimney  shaft 
is  built  with  and  bonded  to  another 
chimney  shaft  not  in  the  same  line  with 
the  first,  or  otherwise  rendered  secure. 

11.  — There  shall  be  laid,  level  with  the 
floor  of  every  story,  before  the  opening 
of  every  chimney,  a slab  of  stone,  slate, 
or  other  incombustible  substance,  at 
the  least  twelve  inches  longer  than  the 
width  of  such  opening,  and  at  the  least 
eighteen  inches  wide  in  front  of  the 
breast  thereof 
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12. — On  every  floor,  except  the  lowest 
floor,  such  slab  shall  be  laid  wholly 
upon  stone  or  iron  bearers,  or  upon 
brick  trimmers ; but  on  the  lowest  floor 
it  may  be  bedded  on  the  solid  ground. 

13. — The  hearth  or  slab  of  every  chimney 
shall  be  bedded  wholly  on  brick,  stone, 
or  other  incombustible  substance,  and 
shall,  be  solid  for  a thickness  of  seven 
inches  at  the  least  beneath  the  upper 
surface  of  such  hearth  or  slab. 

14 No  flue  shall  be  built  against  any 

party  structure,  unless  a withe  is  pro- 
perly secured  thereto,  at  the  least  four 
inches  in  thickness. 

15. — No  chimney  breast  or  shaft  built  with 
or  in  any  party  wall  shall  be  cut  away 
unless  the  district  surveyor  certifies 
that  it  can  be  done  without  injuriously 
affecting  the  stability  of  any  building. 

16. — No  chimney  shaft,  jamb,  breast,  or 
flue  shall  be  cut  into  except  for  the 
purpose  of  repair,  or  doing  some  one  or 
more  of  the  follotviilg  thihgs  i— 

Of  letting  in  or  removing  or  altering 
flues,  pipes,  or  fuliiiels  for  the  con- 
veyance of  smoke,  hot  air,  or  steam, 
or  of  letting  in,  removirig,  or  alter- 
ing smoke  jacks. 

Of  forming  openings  for  soot  doors, 
such  openings  to  be  fitted  with  a 
dose  iron  door  and  frame. 

Of  making  openings  for  the  insertion 
of  ventilating  valves,  subject  to  the 
following  restriction,  that  no  open- 
ing shall  be  made  nearer  than 
twelve  inches  to  any  timber  or 
combustible  substance. 

17. — No  timber  or  woodwork  shall  be 
placed, 

In  any  wall  or  chimney  breast  neater 
than  twelve  inches  to  the  inside  of 
any  flue  or  chimney  opening. 

Under  any  chimney  opening  within 
eighteen  inches  from  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  hearth  of  such  chimney 
opening. 

Within  two  inches  from  the  face  of 
the  brickwork  or  stonework  about 
any  chimney  or  flue,  where  the 
substance  of  such  brickwork  or 
stonework  is  less  than  eight  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  unless  the  face  of 
such  brickwork  or  stonework  is 
rendered. 

And  no  wooden  plugs  shall  be  driven 
nearer  than  six  inches  to  the  inside  of 
the  flue  or  chimney  opening,  nor  any 
iron  holdfast  or  other  iron  fastening 
nearer  than  two  inches  thereto. 

Rules  as  to  close  Fires  and  Pipes  for  convey- 
ing Vapour,  &c. 

XXI.  The  following  rules  shall  be  ob- 


served as  to  close  fires,  and  pipes  for  con- 
veying heated  vapour  or  water ; that  is  to 
say, 

1.  — The  floor  under  every  oven  or  stove 
used  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  manu- 
facture, and  the  floor  around  the  same 
for  a space  of  eighteen  inches,  shall  be 
formed  of  materials  of  an  incombustible 
and  non-conducting  nature. 

2.  — No  pipe  for  conveying  smoke,  heated 
air,  steam,  or  hot  water  shall  be  fixed 
against  any  building  on  the  face  next 
to  any  street,  alley,  mews,  or  public 
way. 

3.  — No  pipe  for  conveying  heated  air  or 
steam  shall  be  fixed  nearer  than  six 
inches  to  any  combustible  material 

4. — No  pipe  for  conveying  hot  water  shall 
be  placed  nearer  than  three  inches  to 
any  combustible  material. 

5. — No  pipe  for  conveying  smoke  or  other 
products  of  combustion  shall  be  fixed 
nearer  than  nine  inches  to  any  com- 
bustible material. 

And  if  any  person  fails  in  complying  with 
the  rules  of  this  section  he  shah  for  each 
offence  incur  a penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

Rules  as  to  Accesses  and  Stairs  in  certain 
Buildings. 

XXII.  The  following  rules  shall  be  ob- 
served with  respect  to  accesses  and  stairs : — 

In  every  public  building,  and  in  every 
other  building  containing  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
cubic  feet,  and  used  as  a dwelling  house 
for  separate  families,  the  floors  of  the 
lobbies,  corridors,  passages,  and  land- 
ings, and  also  the  flights  of  stairs,  shall 
be  of  stone  or  other  fire-proof  material, 
and  carried  by  supports  of  a fire-proof 
material. 

Rules  as  to  Habitable  Rooms. 

XXIII.  The  following  rules  shall  be 
observed  with  respect  to  habitable  rooms 
in  any  building ; that  is  to  say, 

1.  — Every  habitable  room  hereafter  con- 
structed in  any  building,  except  rooms 
in  the  roof  thereof  and  cellars  and 
underground  rooms,  shall  be  in  evciy 
part  at  the  least  seven  feet  in  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 

2. — Every  habitable  room  hereafter  con 
structed  in  the  roof  of  every  building 
shall  be  at  the  least  seven  feet  in  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  throughout 
not  less  than  one  half  the  area  of  such 
room. 

3. — Cellars  and  underground  rooms  shall 
be  constructed  in  manner  directed  by  the 
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said  Act  for  the  better  Local  Manage- 
ment of  the  Metropolis. 

And  whosoever  knowingly  suffers  any 
room  that  is  not  constructed  in  conformity 
with  this  section  to  be  inhabited  shall,  in 
addition  to  any  other  liabilities  he  may  be 
subject  to  under  this  Act,  incur  a penalty 
not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  for  every 
day  during  which  such  room  is  inhabited ; 
and  any  room  in  which  any  person  passes 
the  night  shall  be  deemed  to  be  inhabited 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

As  to  Party  Arches  over  Public  Ways. 

XXIY.  Every  party  arch,  and  every  arch 
or  floor  over  any  public  way,  or  any  passage 
leading  to  premises  in  other  occupation, 
shall  be  formed  of  brick,  stone,  or  other 
incombustible  materials ; if  an  arch  of 
brick  or  stone  is  used,  it  shall,  in  cases 
where  its  span  does  not  exceed  nine  feet, 
be  of  the  thickness  of  four  and  a half  inches 
at  the  least,  but  when  its  span  exceeds  nine 
feet,  be  of  the  thickness  of  eight  and  a half 
inches  at  the  least.  If  an  arch  or  floor  of 
iron  or  other  incombustible  material  is 
used,  it  shall  be  constructed  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  district  surveyor. 

As  to  Arches  under  Public  Ways. 

XXY.  Every  arch  under  any  public  way 
shall  be  formed  of  brick,  stone,  or  other 
incomb  ustible  materials.  If  an  arch  of  brick 
or  stone  is  used,  it  shall,  in  cases  where  its 
span  does  not  exceed  ten  feet,  be  of  the 
thickness  of  eight  and  a half  inches  at  the 
least;  where  its  span  does  not  exceed  fifteen 
feet,  it  shall  be  of  the  thickness  of  thirteen 
inches  at  least ; and  where  its  span  exceeds 
fifteen  feet,  it  shall  be  of  such  thickness  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  district  surveyor. 
If  an  arch  or  other  construction  of  iron  or 
other  incombustible  material  is  used,  it 
shall  be  constructed  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  district  surveyor. 

Rules  as  to  Projections. 

XXYI.  The  following  rules  shall  be  ob- 
served as  to  projections 

1. — Every  coping,  cornice,  facia,  window 
dressing,  portico,  balcony,  verandah, 
balustrade,  and  architectural  projection 
or  decoration  whatsoever,  and  also  the 
eaves  or  cornices  to  any  overhanging 
roof,  except  the  cornices  and  dressings 
to  the  window  fronts  of  shops,  and  ex- 
cept the  eaves  and  cornices  to  detached 
and  semi-detached  dwelling  houses  dis- 
tant at  least  fifteen  feet  from  any  other 
building,  and  from  the  ground  of  any 
adjoining  owner,  shall,  unless  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  otherwise  permit,  be 
of  brick,  tile,  stone,  artificial  stone,  slate, 
cement,  or  other  fire-proof  material. 


2. — In  streets  or  alleys  of  a less  width  than 
thirty  feet,  any  shop  front  may  project 
beyond  the  external  wall  of  the  building 
to  which  it  belongs  for  five  inches  and 
no  more,  and  any  cornice  of  any  such 
shop  front  may  project  thirteen  inches 
and  no  more ; and  in  any  street  or  alley 
of  a width  greater  than  thirty  feet,  any 
shop  front  may  project  ten  inches  and 
no  more,  and  the  cornice  may  project 
for  eighteen  inches  from  the  external 
walls,  but  no  more. 

3. — No  part  of  the  woodwork  of  any  shop 
front  shall  be  fixed  nearer  than  four  and 
a half  inches  from  the  line  of  junction  of 
any  adjoining  premises,  unless  a pier  or 
corbel  of  stone,  brick,  or  other  fire-proof 
material,  four  and  a half  inches  wide  at 
the  least,  is  built  or  fixed  next  to  such 
adjoining  premises  as  high  as  such  wood- 
work is  fixed,  and  projects  an  inch  at 
the  least  in  front  of  the  face  thereof. 

4. — The  roof,  flat,  or  gutter  of  every 
building,  and  every  balcony,  verandah, 
shop  front,  or  other  projection,  must  be 
so  arranged  and  constructed,  and  so 
supplied  with  gutters  and  pipes,  as  to 
prevent  the  water  therefrom  from 
dropping  upon  or  running  over  any 
public  way. 

5. — Except  in  so  far  as  is  permitted  by 
this  section  in  the  case  of  shop  fronts, 
and  with  the  exception  of  water  pipes 
and  their  appurtenances,  copings,  cor- 
nices, facias,  window  dressings,  and 
other  like  architectural  decorations, 
no  projection  from  any  building  shall 
extend  beyond  the  general  line  of 
fronts  in  any  street,  except  with  the 
permission  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. 

Rules  as  to  the  Separation  of  Buildings , and 
Limitation  of  their  Areas. 

XXYII.  The  following  rules  shall  be 
observed  as  to  the  separation  of  buildings, 
and  limitation  of  their  areas. 

1.— Every  building  shall  be  separated  by 
external  or  party  walls  from  any 
adjoining  building. 

2 — Separate  sets  of  chambers  or  rooms 
tenanted  by  different  persons  shall,  if 
contained  in  a building  exceeding  three 
thousand  six  hundred  square  feet  in 
area,  be  deemed  to  be  separate  build- 
ings, and  be  divided  accordingly,  so  far 
as  they  adjoin  vertically  by  party  Avails, 
and  so  far  as  they  adjoin  horizontally 
by  party  arches  or  fire-proof  floors. 

3.— If  any  building  in  one  occupation  is 
divided  into  two  or  more  tenements, 
each  having  a separate  entrance  and 
staircase,  or  a separate  entrance  from 
without,  every  such  tenement  shall  be 
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deemed  to  be  a separate  building  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

1— Every  warehouse,  or  other  building 
used  either  wholly  or  in  part  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture,  con- 
taining more  than  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  cubic  feet,  shall  be 
divided  by  party  walls  in  such  manner 
that  the"  contents  of  each  division 
thereof  shall  not  exceed  the  above- 
mentioned  number  of  cubic  feet. 

Rules  as  to  Uniting  Buildings. 

XXVIII.  The  following  rules  shall  be 
observed  as  to  uniting  buildings 

1. _ No  buildings-  shall  be  united  unless 
they  are  wholly  in  the  same  occupation. 

2. — No  buildings  shall  be  united,  if  when 
so  united  they  will,  considered  as  one 
building  only,  be  in  contravention  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

S No  opening  shall  be  made  in  any 

party  wall  dividing  buildings,  which, 
if  taken  together,  would  contain  more 
than  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
cubic  feet,  except  under  the  following 
conditions 

Such  opening  shall  not  exceed  in 
width  seven  feet  or  in  height  eight 
feet. 

Such  opening  shall  have  the  floor, 
jambs,  and  head  formed  of  brick, 
stone,  or  iron,  and  be  closed  by 
two  ’vy^ought  iron  doors,  each  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  panel, 
at  a distance  from  each  other  of 
the  full  thickness  of  the  wall,  fitted 
\o  rebated  frames,  without  wood- 
work of  any  kind. 

4._Whenever  any  buildings  which  have 
been  united  cease  to  be  in  the  same 
occupation,  any  openings  made  in  the 
party  walls  dividing  the  same  shall 
be  stopped  up  with  brick  or  stonework 
of  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall  itself, 
and  properly  bonded  therewith. 

As  to  Open  Spaces  near  Dwelling  Houses. 

XXIX.  Every  building  used  or  intended 
to  be  used  as  a dwelling  house,  unless  all 
the  rooms  can  be  lighted  and  ventilated 
from  a street  or  alley  adjoining,  shall  have 
in  the  rear  or  on  the  side  thereof  an  open 
space  exclusively  belonging  thereto  of  the 
extent  at  least  of  one  hundred  square  feet. 

Construction  of  Public  Buildings. 

XXX.  Notwithstanding  anything  herein 
contained,  every  public  building,  including 
the  walls,  roofs,  floors,  galleries,  and  stair- 
cases, shall  be  constructed  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  district 
surveyor,  or,  in  the  event  of  disagreement, 


may  be  determined  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board ; and,  save  in  so  far  as  respects  the 
rules  of  construction,  every  public  building 
shall  throughout  this  Act  be  deemed  to  be 
included  in  the  term  “ building,”  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a building 
erected  for  a purpose  other  than  a public 
purpose. 

Notices  to  District  Surveyors. 
Notices  to  be  given  to  District  Surveyor  by 
Builder. 

XXXVIII.  Two  days  before  the  following 
acts  or  event  (seven  days  notice  in  writing 
must  be  given  to  the  vestry  or  district 
board  before  laying  or  digging  out  the 
foundation  of  any  new  house  or  building, 
or  rebuilding  any  house  or  building,  and 
also  before  making  any  drain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  draining  into  any  sewer  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  vestry  board;  18  & 19 
Viet.,  c.  120,  s.  76) ; that  is  to  say, 

Two  days  (the  day  of  the  service  of  the 
notice  is  excluded  from  the  computa- 
tion) before  any  building,  or  any  work 
to,  in,  or  upon  any  building,  is  com- 
menced, and  also,  if  the  progress  of 
any  such  building  or  work  is  after  tlie 
commencement  thereof  suspended  for 
any  period  exceeding  tlirGe  months, 
two  days  before  such  building  or  work 
is  resumed,  and  also  if  during  the 
progress  of  any  such  building  or  work 
the  builder  employed  thereon  is 
changed,  then  two  days  before  any 
new  builder  enters  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  building  or  work, 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  builder  engaged 
in  building  or  rebuilding  such  building,  or 
in  executing  such  work,  or  in  continuing 
such  building  or  work,  to  give  to  the 
district  surveyor  notice  in  writing  stating 
the  situation,  area,  and  height,  and 
intended  use  of  the  building  or  buildings 
about  to  be  commenced,  or  to,  in,  or  upon 
which  any  work  is  to  be  done,  and  the 
number  of  such  buildings  if  more  than 
one,  and  also  the  particulars  of  any  such 
proposed  work,  and  st-ating  also  his  own 
name  and  address ; but  any  works  to,  in, 
or  upon  the  same  building  that  are  in 
progress  at  the  same  time  may  be  included 
in  one  notice. 

District  Surveyor  to  cause  Rules  of  this  Act 
to  be  observed. 

XXXIX.  Every  district  surveyor  shall, 
upon  the  receipt  of  any  such  notice  as 
aforesaid,  and  also  upon  any  work  efl'ectcd 
by  the  rules  of  this  Act,  but  in  respect 
of  which  no  notice  has  been  given,  being 
observed  by  or  made  known  to  him,  and, 
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also  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress 
of  any  works  affected  by  the  rules  and 
directions  of  this  Act,  as  often  as  may  he 
necessary  for  securing  the  duo  observance 
of  such  rules,  survey  any  building  or  work 
hereby  placed  under  their  supervision,  and 
cause  all  the  rules  of  this  Act  to  be  duly 
observed. 

Notice  to  be  Evidence  of  intended  Works. 

'XL.  Every  notice  given  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed,-  in  any  question 
relative  to  any  building  or  work,  to  be 
primd  facie  evidence  as  against  such 
building,  the  nature  of  the  building  or 
work  proposed  to  be  built  or  done. 

Penalty  on  Builders  neglecting  to  give  Notice. 

XLI.  If  any  builder  neglects  to  give 
notice  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  or 
executes  any  works  of  which  he  is  hereby 
required  to  give  notice  before  giving  the 
same,  or  having  given  due  notice  of  any 
works  executes  the  same  before  the  expira- 
tion of  two  days  from  the  time  of  giving 
such  notice,  such  builder  shall  for  every 
such  offence  incur  a penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 


PART  III. — PARTY  STRUCTURES. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Definition  of  Building  Owner  and  Adjoining 
Owner. 

LXXXII.  In  the  construction  of  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  relating  to  party  struc- 
tures, such  one  of  the  owners  of  the  premises 
separated  by  or  adjoining  to  any  party 
structure  as  is  desirous  of  executing  any 
work  in  respect  to  such  party  structure 
shall  be  called  the  “ building  owner,”  and 
the  owner  of  the  other  premises  shall  be 
called  the  “ adjoining  owner.” 

Rights  of  Building  and  Adjoining 
Owners. 

Rights  of  Building  Owner. 

LXXXIII.  The  building  owner  shall  have 
the  following  rights  in  relation  to  party 
structures ; that  is  to  say, 

1. — A right,  to  make  good  or  repair  any 
party  structure  that  is  defective  or  oat 
of  repair. 

2. — A right  to  pull  down  and  rebuild  any 
party  structure  that  is  so  far  defective 
or  out  of  repair  as  to  make  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  pull  down  the  same. 

&— A right  to  pull  down  any  timber  or 
other  partition  that  divides  any  build- 
ings, and  is  not  conformable  with  the 


regulations  of  this  Act,  and  to  build 
instead  a party  wall  conformable  there- 
to. 

4.  — In  the  case  of  buildings  having  rooms 
or  stories,  the  property  of  different 
owners  intermixed,  a right  to  pull  down 
such  of  the  said  rooms  or  stories  or  any 
part  thereof  as  are  not  built  in  con- 
formity with  this  Act,  and  to  rebuild  in 
conformity  with  this  Act. 

5. — In  the  case  of  buildings  connected  by 
arches  or  communications  over  public 
ways,  or  over  passages  belonging  to 
other  persons,  a right  to  pull  down  such 
of  the  said  buildings,  arches,  or  com- 
munications, or  any  part  thereof,  as 
are  not  built  in  conformity  with  this 
Act,  and  to  rebuild  the  same  in  con- 
formity with  this  Act. 

6. — A right  to  raise  any  party  structure 
permitted  by  this  Act  to  be  raised,  or 
any  external  wall  built  against  such 
party  structure,  upon  condition  of 
making  good  all  damage  occasioned 
thereby  to  the  adjoining  premises  or  to 
the  internal  finishings  and  decorations 
thereof,  and  of  carrying  up  to  the 
requisite  height  all  flues  and  chimney 
stacks  belongmgto  the  adjoining  owner, 
on  or  against  such  party  structure  or 
external  wall. 

7. — A right  to  pull  down  any  party  struc- 
ture that  is  of  insufficient  strength  for 
any  building  intended  to  be  built,  and  to 
rebuild  the  same  of  sufficient  strength 
for  the  above  purpose,  upon  condition 
of  making  good  all  damage  occasioned 
thereby  to  the  adjoining  premises,  or  to 
the  internal  finishings  and  decorations 
thereof. 

8. — A right  to  cut  into  any  party  structure 
upon  condition  of  making  good  all 
damage  occasioned  to  the  adjoining 
premises  by  such  operation. 

9 — A right  to  cut  away  any  footing  or  any 
chimney  breasts,  jambs,  or  flues  pro- 
jecting from  any  party  wall,  in  order  to 
erect  an  external  wall  against  such 
party  wall,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
upon  condition  of  making  good  ail 
damage  occasioned  to  the  adjoining 
premises  by  such  operation. 

10. — A right  to  cut  away  or  take  down 
such  parts  of  any  wall  or  building  of  an 
adjoining  owner  as  may  be  necessary  in 
consequence  of  such  wall  or  building 
overhanging  the  ground  of  the  building 
owner,  in  order  to  erect  an  upright 
wall  against  the  same,  on  condition  of 
making  good  any  damage  sustained  by 
the  wall  or  building  by  reason  of  such 
cutting  away  or  taking  down. 

11. — A right  to  perform  any  other  neces- 
sary works  incident  to  the  connexion 
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of  party  structure  with  the  premises 
adjoining  thereto. 

But  the  above  rights  shall  be  subject  to 
this  qualification,  that  any  building  which 
has  been  erected  previously  to  the  time 
of  this  Act  coming  into  operation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  conformable  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  if  it  is  conformable  with 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George 
the  Third,  chapter  seventy-eight,  or  with 
the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  of  the  eighth 
year  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  eighty- 
four. 

Rights  of  Adjoining  Owner. 

LXXXIY.  Whenever  the  building  owner 
proposes  to  exercise  any  of  the  foregoing 
rights  with  respect  to  party  structures  the 
adjoining  owner  may  require  the  building 
owner  to  build  on  any  such  party  structure 
certain  chimney  jambs,  breasts,  or  flues,  or 
certain  piers  or  recesses,  or  any  other  like 
works  for  the  convenience  of  such  adjoining 
owner : and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  build- 
ing owner  to  comply  with  such  requisition 
in  all  cases  where  the  execution  of  the 
required  works  will  not  be  injurious  to  the 
building  owner,  or  cause  to  him  unneces- 
sary inconvenience  or  unnecessary  delay  in 
the  exercise  of  his  right ; and  any  difference 
that  arises  between  any  building  owner  and 
adjoining  owner  in  the  respect  of  the  execu- 
tion of  such  works  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
determined  in  manner  in  which  differences 
between  building  owners  and  adjoining 
owners  are  hereinafter  directed  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Rules  as  to  Exercise  of  Rights  by  Building 
and  Adjoining  Owners. 

LXXXY.  The  following  rules  shall  be 
observed  with  respect  to  the  exercise  by 
building  owners  and  adjoining  owners  of 
their  respective  rights 

1. — No  building  owner  shall,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  adjoining  owner,  or 
in  cases  where  any  party  structure  is 
dangerous,  in  which  cases  the  provisions 
hereby  made  as  to  dangerous  structures 
shall  apply,  exercise  any  right  hereby 
given  in  respect  of  any  party  structure, 
unless  he  has  given  at  the  least  three 
months  previous  notice  to  the  adjoining 
owner  by  delivering  the  same  to  him 
personally,  or  by  sending  it  by  post  in  a 
registered  letter  addressed  to  such 
owner  at  his  last  known  place  of  abode. 

2. — The  notice  so  given  shall  be  in  writing 
or  printed,  and  shall  state  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  work,  and  the  time  at 
which  such  work  is  proposed  to  be 
commenced. 


3. — No  building  owner  shall  exercise  any 
right  hereby  given  to  him  in  such  man- 
ner or  at  such  time  as  to  cause  unneces- 
sary inconvenience  to  the  adjoining 
owner. 

4. — Upon  the  receipt  of  such  notice  the 
adjoining  owner  may  require  the  build- 
ing owner  to  build  or  may  himself 
build  on  any  such  party  structure  any 
works  to  the  construction  of  which 
he  is  hereinbefore  mentioned  to  be 
entitled. 

5. — Any  requisition  so  made  by  an  adjoin- 
ing owner  shall  be  in  writing  or  printed, 
and  shall  be  delivered  personally  to  the 
building  owner  within  one  month  after 
the  date  of  the  notice  being  given  by 
him,  or  be  sent  by  post  in  a registered 
letter  addressed  to  him  at  his  last 
known  place  of  residence.  It  shall 
specify  the  works  required  by  the  ad- 
joining owner  for  his  convenience,  and 
shall  if  necessary  be  accompanied  with 
explanatory  plans  and  drawings. 

6 — If  either  owner  does  not,  within  four- 
teen days  after  the  delivery  to  him  of  any 
notice  or  requisition,  express  his  con- 
sent thereto,  he  shall  be  considered  as 
having  dissented  therefrom,  and  there- 
upon a difference  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  arisen  between  the  building  owner 
and  the  adjoining  owner. 

7. — In  all  cases  not  hereby  specially  pro- 
vided for  where  a difference  arises 
between  a building  owner  and  adjoin- 
ing owner  in  respect  of  any  matter 
arising  under  this  Act,  unless  both  par- 
ties concur  in  the  appointment  of  one 
surveyor,  they  shall  each  appoint  a 
surveyor,  and  the  two  surveyors  so 
appointed  shall  select  a third  surveyor, 
and  such  one  surveyor  or  three  sur- 
veyors, or  any  two  of  them,  shall  settle 
any  matter  in  dispute  between  such 
building  and  adjoining  owner,  with 
power  by  his  or  their  award  to  deter- 
mine the  right  to  do,  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  doing  any  work,  and  gene- 
rally any  other  matter  arising  out  of  or 
incidental  to  such  difference ; but  any 
time  so  appointed  for  doing  any  work 
shall  not  commence  until  after  the  expi- 
ration of  such  period  of  three  months, 
as  is  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

8.  — Any  award  given  by  such  one  sur- 
veyor, or  by  such  three  surveyors,  or 
any  two  of  them,  shall  be  conclusive, 
and  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  court, 
with  this  exception,  that  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  difference  may  appeal 
therefrom  to  the  county  court  within 
fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  the 
delivery  of  any  such  award  as  afore- 
said, and  such  county  court,  subject 
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as  hereinafter  mentioned,  may  rescind 
or  modify  the  award  so  given  in  such 
manner  as  it  thinks  just. 

9.— If  either  party  to  the  difference  makes 
default  in  appointing  a surveyor  for  ten 
days  after  notice  has  been  given  to  him 
by  the  other  party  in  manner  aforesaid 
to  make  such  appointment,  the  party 
giving  the  notice  may  make  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  place  of  the  party  so  making 
default. 

10. — The  costs  incurred  in  obtaining  any 
such  award  as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid 
by  such  party  as  such  one  surveyor,  or 
three  surveyors,  or  any  two  of  them, 
may  determine. 

11. — If  the  appellant  from  any  such  award 
as  aforesaid,  on  appearing  before  the 
county  court,  declares  his  unwillingness 
to  have  the  matter  decided  by  such 
court,  and  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  judge  of  such  court  that  in  the  event 
of  the  matter  being  decided  against  him 
he  will  be  liable  to  pay  a sum,  exclusive 
of  costs,  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  and 
gives  security,  to  be  approved  by  such 
judge,  duly  to  prosecute  his  appeal  and 
to  abide  the  event  thereof,  all  proceed- 
ings in.  the  county  court  shall  there- 
upon be  stayed;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  such  appellant  to  bring  an  action  in 
one  of  her  Majesty’s  superior  courts  of 
law  at  Westminster  against  the  other 
party  to  the  difference ; and  the  plaintiff 
in  such  action  shall  deliver  to  the 
defendants  an  issue  or  issues  whereby 
the  matters  in  difference  between  them 
may  be  tried;  and  the  form  of  such 
issue  or  issues,  in  case  of  dispute,  or  in 
case  of  the  non-appearance  of  the 
defendant,  shall  be  settled  by  the  court 
in  which  the  action  is  brought;  and 
such  action  shall  be  prosecuted  and 
issue  or  issues  tried  in  the  same  manner 
and  subject  to  the  same  incidents  in  and 
subject  to  which  actions  are  prosecuted 
and  issues  tried  in  other  cases  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  court,  or  as 
near  thereto  as  circumstances  admit. 

12. — If  the  parties  to  any  such  action  agree 
as  to  the  facts,  a special  case  may  be 
stated  for  the  opinion  of  any  such 
superior  court  as  aforesaid,  and  any 
case  so  stated  may  be  brought  before 
the  court  in  like  manner  and  subject  to 
the  same  incidents  in  and  subject  to 
which  other  special  cases  are  brought 
before  such  court,  or  as  near  thereto 
as  circumstances  admit;  and  any  costs 
that  may  have  been  incurred  in  the 
county  court  by  the  parties  to  such 
action  as  is  mentioned  in  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  costs  incurred  in 
such  action,  and  be  payable  accordingly  . 


Power  for  Building  Owner  to  make  Entry  on 
Premises  to  effect  Works.— Penalty  on 
Persons  obstructing 

LXXXVI.  Whenever  any  building  owner 
has  become  entitled,  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act,  to  execute  any  work,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  him,  his  servants,  agents,  or  workmen, 
at  all  usual  times  of  working,  to  enter  on 
any  premises,  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
and  to  execute  such  work,  removing  any 
furniture,  or  doing  any  other  thing  that 
may  be  necessary,  and  if  such  premises  are 
closed  he  or  they  may,  accompanied  by  a 
constable  or  other  officer  of  the  peace,  break 
open  any  doors  in  order  to  such  entry ; and 
any  owner  or  other  person  that  hinders  or 
obstructs  any  workman  employed  for  any 
of  t h e purposes  aforesaid,  or  wilfully  damages 
or  injures  the  said  work,  shall  incur  for 
every  such  offence  a penalty  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds,  to  be  recovered  before  a justice 
of  the  peace. 

Security  to  be  given  by  Building  Owner , if 
required  by  Adjoining  Owner. 
LXXXVII.  Any  adjoining  owner  may,  if 
he  thinks  fit,  by  notice  in  waiting  given  by 
himself  or  his  agent,  require  the  building 
owner,  before  commencing  any  work  which 
he  may  be  authorised  by  this  Act  to  exe- 
cute, to  give  such  security  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  or  in  case  of  difference  may  be  settled 
by  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  for  the 
payment  of  all  such  costs  and  compensation 
in  respect  of  such  work  as  may  be  payable 
by  such  building  owner. 

Rules  as  to  Expenses  in  respect  of  Party 
Structure. 

LXXXVIII.  The  following  rules  shall  be 
observed  as  to  expenses  in  respect  of  any 
party  structure ; that  is  to  say, 

As  to  expenses  to  be -borne  jointly  by  the 
building  owner  and  adjoining  owner. 

1. — If  any  party  structure  is  defective  or 
out  of  repair  the  expense  of  making 
good  or  repairing  the  same  shall  be 
borne  by  the  building  owner  and  ad- 
joining owner  in  due  proportion,  regard 
being  had  to  the  use  that  each  owner 
makes  of  such  structure. 

2. — If  any  party  structure  is  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  by  reason  of  its  being  so  far 
defective  or  out  of  repair  as  to  make  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  pull  down  the 
same,  the  expense  of  such  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding  shall  be  borne  by  the 
building  owner  and  adjoining  owner  in 
due  proportion,  regard  being  had  to  the 
use  that  each  owner  makes  of  such 
structure. 

3. — If  any  timber  or  other  partition  divid- 
ing any  building  is  pulled  down  in 
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exercise  of  the  right  hereinbefore  vested 
in  a building  owner,  and  a party  struc- 
ture built  instead  thereof,  the  expense  of 
building  such  party  structure,  and  also 
of  building  any  additional  party  struc- 
tures that  may  be  required  by  reason  of 
such  partition  having  been  pulled  down, 
shall  be  borne  by  the  building  owner 
and  adjoining  owner,  in  due  proportion, 
regard  being  had  to  the  use  that  each 
owner  makes  of  such  party  structure, 
and  to  the  thickness  required  to  the 
respective  buildings  parted  thereby. 

4. — If  any  room  or  stories,  or  any  part  of 
rooms  or  stories,  the  property  of  different 
owners,  and  intermixed  in  any  building, 
are  pulled  down  in  pursuance  of  the 
right  hereinbefore  vested  in  any  build- 
ing owner,  and  rebuilt  in  conformity 
with  this  Act,  the  expense  of  such 
pulling  down  and  rebuilding  shall  be 
borne  by  the  building  owner  and  adjoin- 
ing owner,  in  due  proportion,  regard 
being  had  to  the  use  that  each  owner 
makes  of  such  rooms  or  stories. 

5. — If  any  arches  or  communications,  or 
any  parts  thereof  are  pulled  down  in 
pursuance  of  the  right  hereinbefore 
vested  in  any  building  owner,  and 
rebuilt  in  conformity  with  this  Act,  the 
expense  of  such  pulling  down  and 
rebuilding  shah  be  borne  by  the  building 
owner  and  adjoining  owner  in  due  pro- 
portion, regard  being  had  to  the  use 
that  each  owner  makes  of  such  arches 
or  communications. 

As  to  expenses  to  be  borne  by  building 
owner : — 

6. — If  any  party  structure  or  external  wall 
built  against  the  same  is  raised  in  pur- 
suance of  the  power  hereinbefore  vested 
in  any  building  owner,  the  expense  of 
raising  the  same,  and  of  making  good 
all  such  damage,  and  of  carrying  up  to 
the  requisite  height  all  such  flues  and 
chimneys  as  are  hereinbefore  required 
to  be  made  good  and  carried  up,  shall 
be  borne  by  the  building  owner. 

7. _If  any  party  structure  which  is  of 
proper  materials  and  sound,  or  not  so 
far  defective  or  out  of  repair  as  to  make 
it  necessary  or  desirable  to  pull  down 
the  same,  is  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  by 
the  building  owner,  the  expenses  of 
pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  same, 
and  of  making  good  all  such  damage  as 
is  hereinbefore  required  to  be  made 
good,  shall  be  borne  by  the  building 
owner. 

8. — If  any  party  structure  is  cut  into  by 
the  building  owner,  the  expense  of 
cutting  into  the  same,  and  of  making 
good  any  damage  hereinbefore  required 


to  be  made  good,  shall  be  borne  by  such 
building  owner. 

9.— If  any  footing,  chimney  breast,  jambs, 
or  floor  is  cut  away  in  pursuance  of 
the  powers  hereinbefore  vested  in  any 
building  owner,  the  expense  of  such 
cutting  away,  and  of  making  good  any 
damage  hereinbefore  required  to  be 
made  good,  shall  be  borne  by  the  build- 
ing  owner. 

Account  of  Expenses  of  Works  to  be  delivet'ed 
to  Adjoining  Owner  within  One  Month. 

LXXXIX.  Within  one  month  after  tlie 
completion  of  any  work  which  any  building 
owner  is  by  this  Act  authorised  or  required 
to  execute,  and  the  expense  of  which  is  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  be  borne  by  an  adjoining 
owner,  such  building  owner  shall  deliver  to 
the  adjoining  owner  an  account  in  writing 
of  the  expense  of  the  work,  specifying  any 
deduction  to  which  such  adjoining  owner  or 
other  person  may  be  entitled  in  respect  of 
old  materials,  or  in  other  respects;  and 
every  such  work  as  aforesaid  shall  be  esti- 
mated and  valued  at  fair  average  rates  and 
prices,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  locality,  and  the  market  price  of 
materials  and  labour  at  the  time. 

Adjoining  Owner  may  Appeal  against 
Account. 

XC.  At  any  time  within  one  month  after 
the  delivery  of  such  account,  the  adjoining 
owner,  if  dissatisfied  therewith,  may  declare 
his  dissatisfaction  to  the  party  delivering 
the  same,  by  notice  in  writing  given  by 
himself  or  his  agent,  and  specifying  his 
objections  thereto;  and  upon  such  notice 
having  been  given  a difference  shall  l>e 
deemed  to  have  arisen  between  the^parties, 
and  such  difference  shall  be  determined  in 
manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  the  deter- 
mination of  diff  erences  between  building  and 
adjoining  owners. 

Building  Owner  may  recover,  if  no  Appeal 
made. 

XCI.  If  within  such  period  of  one  month 
as  aforesaid  the  party  receiving  such  ac- 
count does  not  declare  in  manner  aforesaid 
his  dissatisfaction  therewith,  he  shah  be 
deemed  to  have  accepted  the  same,  and 
shall  pay  the  same,  on  demand,  to  the  party 
delivering  the  account,  and  if  he  fails  to  do 
so  the  amount  so  due  may  be  recovered  as  a 
debt. 

Penalty  on  Delay  of  Payment  by  Adjoining 
Owner. 

XCII.  Where  the  adjoining  owner  is 
liable  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of 
building  any  party  structure,  until  such 
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contribution  is  paid  the  building  owner  at 
whoso  expense  the  same  was  built  shall 
stand  possessed  of  the  sole  property  in  such 
structure. 

As  to  Expenses  incurred  on  Requisition  qf 
Adjoining  Owner 

XCIII.  Where  any  building  owner  has 
incurred  any  expenses  on  the  requisition  of 
an  adjoining  owner,  the  adjoining  owner 
making  such  requisition  shall  be  liable  for 
all  such  expenses,  and  in  default  of  payment 
the  same  may  be  recovered  from  him  as  a 
debt. 

Penalty  on  Building  Owner  failing  to  etceciite 
required  Works. 

XCIV.  Where  anjr  building  owndr  i§,  by 
the  third  part  of  this  Act,  liable  to  make 
good  any  damage  he  may  occasion  to  the 
property  of  the  adjoining  owner  by  any 
works  authorised  to  be  executed  by  him,  or 
to  do  any  other  thing  upon  condition  of 
doing  which  his  right  to  execute  such  works 
is  hereby  limited  to  arise,  ahd  such  building 
owner  fails  within  a reasonable  time  to 
make  good  such  damage  of,  to  do  such 
thing,  he  shall  incur  a penalty,  to  be  re- 
covered before  a justice  of  the  peace,  not 
exceeding  twenty  pounds  for  each  day 
during  which  such  failure  continues. 

Consent  how  given  on  behalf 'of  Persons  under 
Disability. 

XCY.  Where,  in  pursuance  of  this  Act, 
any  consent  is  reqtiired  to  be  given,  any 
notice  to  be  served,  or  any  other  thing  to 
be  done  by,  on,  or  to  any  owner  under 
disability,  such  consent  may  be  given,  such 
notice  may  be  served,  and  such  thing  may 
be  done  by,  on,  or  to  the  following  persons, 
on  behalf  of  such  persons  under  disability ; 
that  is  to  say, 

By,  on,  or  to  a husband,  on  behalf  of  his 
wife. 

By,  on,  or  to  a trustee,  oii  behalf  of  hiS 
cestuique  trust. 

By,  on,  or  to  a guardian  or  fcommittee,  oh 
behalf  of  an  infant,  idiot,  ;or  lunatic: 

Consent  how  given  on  behalf  of  Per  Sorts  hot 
to  be  found. 

XCYI.  Where  any  consent  is  required  to 
be  given  or  any  other  thing  to  be  done  by 
any  owner  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  if 
there  is  no  owner  capable  of  giving  such 
consent  or  of  doing  such  thing,  and  no 
person  empowered  by  this  Act  to  give  such 
consent  or  to  do  such  thing  on  behalf  of 
such  owner,  or  if  any  Owner  so  capable,  or 
any  person  so  empowered,  cannot  be  found, 
the  judge  of  the  county  court  shall  have 
power  to  give  such  consent  or  do  or  cause 


to  Ire  done  such  tiling  on  behalf  of  such 
owner,  upon  such  terms  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  he  may  think  fit,  having 
regard  alike  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  subject  matter  in  respect  of  which  such 
consent  is  to  be  given,  and  to  the  fair  claims 
of  the  parties  on  whose  behalf  such  consent 
is  to  be  given;  and  such  judge  shall  have 
power  to  dispense  with  the  service  of  any 
notice  which  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  be  served. 

FIRST  SCHEDULE. 

Preliminary. 

Structure  of  Buildings 

1.  — Every  building  shall  be  enclosed  with 
walls  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  or  other 
hard  and  incombustible  substances,  and  the 
foundation  shall  rest  on  the  solid  ground, 
or  upon  concrete  or  upon  other  solid  sub- 
structure. 

Construction  of  Wall's  of  Brick,  Stone , &c. 

2. — Every  wall  constructed  of  brick,  stone, 
or  other  similar  substances  shall  be  properly 
bonded  and  solidly  put  together  with  mor- 
tar or  cement,  and  no  part  of  such  wall 
shall  overhang  any  part  underneath  it,  and 
all  return  walls  shall  be  properly  bonded 
together. 

Extra  Thickness  of  certain  Stone  Walls.  • 

3. — The  thickness  Of  every  stone  wall  in 
which  the  beds  of  the  masonry  are  not  laid 
horizontally  shall  be  one-third  greater  than 
the  thickness  prescribed  for  stone  walls  in 
the  rules  hereinafter  contained. 

Thickness  of  Walls. 

4. — The  thickness  of  every  wall  as  herein- 
after determined  shall  be  the  minimum 
thickness. 

Height  of  Story. 

.5.— The  height  of  every  topmost  story 
shall  be  measured  from  the  level  of  its  floor 
up  to  the  under  side  of  the  tie  of  the  roof,  or 
up  to  half  the  vertical  height  of  the  rafters, 
when  the  roof  has  no  tie ; and  the  height  of 
every  other  Story  shah  be  the  clear  height  of 
such  story  exclusive  of  the  thickness  of  the 
floor. 

Height  of  External  and  Party  Walls. 

6.— The  height  of  every  external  and  party 
wall  shall  be  measured  from  the  base  of  the 
wall  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  topmost 
story. 
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Length  of  Walls. 

7. — Walls  are  deemed  to  be  divided  into 
distinct  lengths  by  return  walls,  and  the 
length  of  every  wall  is  measured  from  the 
centre  o'f  one  return  wail  to  the  centre  of 
another;  provided  that  such  return  wails 
are  external,  party,  or  cross  Avails  of  the 
thickness  hereinafter  required,  and  bonded 
into  the  walls  so  deemed  to  be  divided. 

Footings  of  Walls. 

8. — The  projection  of  the  bottom  of  the 
footing  of  every  wall,  on  each  side  of  the 
wall,  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  its  base ; and 
the  diminution  of  the  footing  of  every  Avail 
shall  be  formed  in  regular  offsets,  and  the 
height  from  the  bottom  of  such  footing  to 


the  base  of  the  wall  shall  be  at  the  least 
equal  to  one-haif  of  the  thickness  of  the  Avail 
at  its  base. 

Rules  for  the  Walls  of  Dwelling- 
Houses. 

Thickness  of  Waits  of  Dwelling  Houses. 

1.— The  external  and  party  Avails  of  dAvel- 
ing  houses  shall  be  made  throughout  the 
different  stories  of  the  thickness  shown  in 
the  following  table,  arranged  according  to 
the  heights  and  lengths  of  the  Avails,  and 
calculated  for  Avails  up  to  one  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  supposed  to  be  built  of  bricks 
not  less  than  eight  and  a half  inches  and 
not  more  than  nine  and  a half  inches  in 
length,  the  heights  of  the  stories  being 
subject  to  the  condition  hereinafter  given. 


% — Table. 


Height  up  to  100  feet. 

Length  up  to  ±5  feet. 
Two  stories,  213  inches. 
Three  stories,  171  inches. 
Remainder,  13  inches. 

Length  up  to  80  feet. 
Two  stories,  26  inches. 
Two  stories,  213  inches. 
Two  stories,  173  inches. 
Remainder,  13  inches. 

Length  unlimited. 
One  story,  SO  inches. 
Two  stories,  26  inches. 
Tavo  stories,  213  inches. 
Two  stories,  173  inches. 
Remainder,  13  inches. 

Height  up  to  90  feet. 

Length  up  to  45  feet. 
Tavo  stories,  213  inches. 
Two  stories,  173  inches. 
Remainder,  13  inches. 

Length  up  to  70  feet. 
One  story,  26  inches. 
Two  stories,  213  inches. 
Two  stories,  171  inches. 
Remainder,  13  inches. 

Length  unlimited. 
One  story,  30  inches. 
Two  stories,  26  inches. 
One  story,  213  inches. 
Two  stories,  173  inches. 
Remainder,  13  inches. 

Height  up  to  80  feet. 

Length  up  to  AO  feet. 
One  story,  213  inches. 
Two  stories,  173  inches. 
Remainder,  13  inches. 

Length  up  to  60  feet. 
Two  stories,  211  inches. 
Two  stories,  173  inches. . 
Remainder,  13  inches. 

Length  unlimited. 
One  story,  26  inches. 
Two  stories,  213  inches. 
Two  stories,  17|  inches. 
Remainder,  13  inches. 

Height  up  to  70  feet. 

Length  up  to  A0  feet. 
Tavo  stories,  173  inches. 
Remainder,  13  inches. 

Length  up  to  55  feet. 
One  story,  213  inches. 
Two  stories,  173  inches. 
Remainder,  13  inches. 

Length  unlimited. 
One  story,  26  inches. 
Tavo  stories,  213  inches. 
One  story,  173  inches. 
Remainder,  13  inches. 

Height  up  to  60  feet. 

Length  up  to  30  feet. 
One  story,  173  inches. 
Remainder,  13  inches. 

Length  up  to  50  feet. 
Two  stories,  173  inches. 
Remainder,  13  inches. 

Length  unlimited. 
One  story,  213  inches. 
Two  stories,  173  inches. 
Remainder,  13  inches. 

Height  up  to  50  feet. 

Length  up  to  30  feet. 
Wall  below  the  topmost 
story,  13  inches. 
Topmost  story,  83  inches. 
Remainder,  83  inches. 

Length  up  to  45  feet. 
One  story,  173  inches. 
Rest  of  wall"  below  top- 
most story,  13  inches. 
Topmost  story,  83  inches. 
Remainder.  83  inches. 

Length  unlimited. 
One  story,  213  inches. 
One  story,  173  inches. 
Remainder,  13  inches. 
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Height  up  to  AO  feet. 

Length  up  to  OH  feet. 
Wall  below  two  topmost 
stories,  13  inches. 

Two  topmost  stories, 
inches. 

Kemainder,  8£  inches. 

Length  unlimited.  } 

One  story,  17J  inches. 

Rest  of  wall  below  topmost  story,  13  inches. 

Topmost  story,  8£  inches. 

Remainder,  8j  inches. 

Height  up  to  30  feet. 

Length  up  to  So  feet. 

Wall  below  two  topmost 
stories,  13  inches. 

Two  topmost  stories,  81 
inches. 

Remainder,  81  inches.  1 

Length  unlimited. 

Wall  below  topmost  story,  13  inches. 
Topmost  story,  8J  inches. 
Remainder,  8£  inches. 

Height  up  to  25  feet. 

Length  up  to  30  feet. 
From  base  to  top  of  wall, 
8£  inches. 

Length  unlimited. 

Wall  below  topmost  story,  13  inches. 
Topmost  story,  8J  inches. 
Remainder,  81  inches, 

Explanation  of  Table. 

3. — The  thickness  of  the  wall  in  each  story 
is  given  in  inches,  and  begins  with  the  wall 
from  the  base  upwards. 

Qualification  in  case  of  certain  Walls. 

4. — If  any  external  or  party  wall,  measured 
from  centre  to  centre,  is  not  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  distant  from  any  other 
external  or  party  wall  to  which  it  is  tied  by 
the  beams  of  any  floor  or  floors,  other  than 
the  ground  floor,  or  the  floor  of  any  story 
formed  in  the  roof,  the  length  of  such  wall 
is  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  will  be  found  in 
the  first  vertical  column  in  the  above 
table. 

Condition  in  respect  of  Stories  exceeding 
a certain  Height. 

5. — If  any  story  exceeds  in  height  sixteen 
times  the  thickness  prescribed  for  the  walls 
of  such  story  in  the  above  table,  the  thick- 
ness of  each  external  and  party  wall  through- 
out such  story  shall  be  increased  to  one- 
sixteenth  part  of  the  height  of  the  story; 
but  any  such  additional  thickness  may  be 
confined  to  piers  properly  distributed,  of 
which  the  collective  widths  amount  to  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  length  of  the  wall. 

Restriction  in  case  of  certain  Stories. 

6. — No  story  enclosed  with -walls  less  than 
thirteen  inches  in  thickness  shall  be  more 
than  ten  feet  in  height. 

Thickness  of  Walls  built  of  Materials  other 
than  such  Bricks  as  aforesaid. 

7 — The  thickness  of  any  wall  of  a dwelling 


house,  if  built  of  materials  other  than  such 
bricks  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
sufficient  if  made  of  the  thickness  required 
by  the  above  table,  or  of  such  less  thickness 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  with  this  exception,  that  in  the  case 
of  walls  built  of  stone  in  which  the  beds  of 
the  masonry  are  not  laid  horizontally  no 
diminution  shall  be  allowed  in  the  thickness 
required  by  the  foregoing  rules  for  such  last- 
mentioned  walls. 

Miscellaneous. 

Cross  Walls. 

1 The  thickness  of  a cross  wall  shall  be 

two-thirds  of  the  thickness  hereinbefore 
required  for  an  external  or  party  wall  of 
the  same  dimensions,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  class  of  buildings,  but  never  less 
than  eight  and  a half  inches,  and  no  wall 
subdividing  any  building  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a cross  wall  unless  it  is  carried  up 
to  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  external 
or  party  walls,  and  unless  the  recesses  and 
openings  therein  do  not  exceed  one-lialf 
of  the  vertical  surface  of  the  wall  in  each 
story. 

Extra  Thickness  of  certain  Stone  Walls. 

2.  — The  thickness  of  every  stone  wall  in 
which  the  beds  of  the  masonry  are  not 
laid  horizontally  shall  be  one-tliird  greater 
than  the  thickness  prescribed  in  the  rules 
aforesaid. 

3. — Buildings  to  which  the  preceding 
rules  are  inapplicable  require  the  special 
sanction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 
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Sect.  4.— Plans  of  Houses  suited  to 
Towns. 

Sub-sect.  A.— The  Sixteen-roomed  House. 

188.  I have  already  said,  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  house  to  be  built  in  a town 
will  vary  considerably  from  those  which 
may  be  indulged  in  among  the  open  fields. 
Here  every  yard  is  of  great  value,  and, 
consequently,  the  house  must  stand  on  lit- 
tle ground,  as  compared  with  its  accommo- 
dation. Hence  it  is  that  we  are  induced  to 
build  a house  of  the  description  which  I am 
now  alluding  to  upon  an  area  of  not  more 
than  15  squares,  or  50  feet  by  30  feet— a very 
common  plot  of  ground  for  the  purpose. 
This  in  rural  districts  would  be  thought 
barely  enough  for  a six-roomed  cottage; 
and  such  would  be  the  case,  because  on 
this  area  must  be  grouped  three  rooms  and 
a staircase,  as  well  as  the  entrance-passage, 
and  giving  just  the  smallest  living  rooms 
which  can  be  considered  healthy,  one  on 
each  side  the  door,  and  each  about  16  feet 
by  12  feet.  But,  by  inspecting  the  plans 
marked  figs.  47,  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  and  figs.  48 
and  49,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  carrying  story 
over  story  a large  and  roomy  house  may 
be  constructed,  composed  of  sixteen 
rooms,  besides  dressing-rooms,  and  quite 
sufficient  for  any  ordinary  family.  In  it 
are  good-sized  dining  and  drawing-rooms, 
with  a corresponding  library  and  eight  bed- 
rooms, in  addition  to  two  servants’  fooms 
in  the  roof.  In  the  plan  here  given  the 
kitchens  are  underground,  which  is 
universally  the  custom  in  London;  but 
this  will  make  little  difference,  as,  in  case 
of  there  being  room  for  them,  they  may 
be  easily  added  at  the  back  under  a 
separate  roof.  In  a hofise  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  front  and  back  walls  require  to  be 
of  a solid  construction;  and  evert  when 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  they  should  strictly  comply 
with  the  sc»l£(  therein  recommended. 

189.  The  Specification  for  such  a house, 
of  the  best  materials,  should  run  somewhat 
in  the  following  form,  but  in  many  respects 
a great  reduction  or  increase  of  cost  may 
be  effected.  The  materials  specified  are 
of  an  average  value,  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  purposes;  and  the  work  may 
be  contracted  for  together,  or  under  the 
following  separate  heads 

1._Tiie  Excavator.— To  take  down  all 
old  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  intended 
house;  clean,  sort,  and  stack  the  bricks, 
taking  care  to  keep  all  smoky  bricks 
separate ; cart  away  the  rubbish,  all  other 
materials  to  be  carefully  put  by ; to  dig  out 
the  foundations  to  the  extent  shown  in 
plan  (fig.  49),  and  beat  down  to  a solid 
consistence  the  ground  forming  the  beds 


of  trenches  for  receiving  the  footings.  Also, 
to  fill  in  and  ram  down  the  ground  after 
the  foundations  are  laid,  and  to  level  it  in 
accordance  with  the  said  plan ; to  pump  out 
and  remove  all  soil  and  water  which  may 
interfere  with  laying  the  foundations, 
whether  from  springs,  drains,  cesspools,  or 
any  other  cause. 

2.— Bricklayer.— The  brickwork,  except 
the  front,-  to  be  executed  with  the  best 
gray,  or  red,  stocks,  to  be  laid  in  flat  joints, 
so  that  every  four  courses  shall  not  exceed 
11£  inches  in  height.  The  bond  to  be 
English  (or  Flemish,  if  preferred),  and 
the  work  to  be  grouted  after  every  third 
course  up  to  the  top  of  the  14-inch  work. 
No  bats  to  be  allowed  except  for  closures; 
and  no  place  or  samile  bricks  to  be  used, 
under  a penalty  of  Is.  for  every  brick  so 
Used.  A layer  of  concrete  (here  describe 
the  thickness  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  foundation)  to  be  shot  from  a stage 
into  all  the  foundation-trenches.  The  con- 
crete to  be  made  of  six  parts  unscreened 
clean  ballast  or  gravel  and  one  of  stone 
lime.  A horizontal  layer  of  slate  to  be  set 
in  Parker’s  cement  six  courses  above  the 
level  oif  the  area.  The  front  to  be  executed 
in  Suffolk  white  bricks,  with  the  headers  left 
perfect  wherever  possible.  The  work  to  be 
carried  Up  with  flat  parallel  rule  joint. 
The  arches,  14  or  9 inches  deep,  and  the 
cornices  and  mouldings  to  be  all  of  moulded 
bricks  according  to  plan,  and  the  bricklayer 
to  procure  such  patterns  where  necessary. 
The  upper  courses  of  each  cornice  to  be  set 
in  Parker’s  cement.  Turn  and  parget  all 
chimney  flues,  and  finish  the  shafts  with 
salient  courses  six  inches  in  height,  and 
provide  a proper-sized  square  chimney 
mould  for  each,  of  Terra  cotta.  Turn 
trimmers  of  4-inch  brickwork  to  all  the 
fire-places  for  the  hearths,  except  in  the 
basement  floor  Turn  four  arches,  for 
cellars,  of  bricks  nine  inches  deep.  Lay 
6-inch  drain-pipes  (Jennings’  patent)  from 
soil-pipe  to  cesspool,  or  main  culvert,  as 
the  case  may  be;  also,  from  basement  to 
the  same;  the  pipes  to  be  set  in  cement. 
Cut  all  splays  or  ramps  where  wanted, 
and  set  a grate  in  each  opening,  as  well  as 
a copper  in  scullery.  To  provide  good  and 
sufficient  scaffolding,  and  ladders,  &c.t 
which  are  to  remain  until  the  whole  is 
covered  in,  and  the  plumbing  work 
finished,  without  extra  charge  for  the  use 
of  them  by  the  various  tradesmen.  To  be 
answerable  for  all  damage  that  may  occur 
to  the  work  by  settlement  during  the  time 
of  building,  and  to  perform  all  the  various 
jobbing  work  connected  with  the  brick- 
laying department,  which  is  usually 
required  in  such  a building.  Tbe  whole  to 
be  completed  in  a workmanlike  manner. 


Fig.  47. 
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ROOF-PLAN  AND  LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OF  TOWN-HOUSE, 
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The  mortar  to  be  made  of  one  part 
stone-lime  to  three  parts  of  sharp,  clean 
sand,  and  not  to  be  used  more  than  48 
hours  after  mixing. 

3.  — Carpenter. — To  provide  and  fix  pro- 
per hoarding,  and  remove  the  same  when 
done  with.  To  lay  all  the  naked  floors 
when  required  by  the  bricklayer,  and  also 
the  lentils,  bond-timber,  and  wall-plates,  as 
demanded.  To  prepare  and  fix  centring  for 
four  cellar  arches,  as  shown  in  plan,  and 
strike  and  remove  the  same  when  done 
with.  To  prepare  and  lay  oak  sleepers,  5 
inches  by  4,  in  basement  floors,  properly 
trimmed  to  chimney.  To  prepare  and  lay 
properly  trimmed  naked  floors  of  Riga, 
Dantzic,  orMemel  yellow  fir  (red deal,  north 
of  the  London  district) ; those  of  the  front 
part  being  11  inches  by  2f,  and  of  the  back 
9 inches  by  2|.  Strut  the  same,  and  prepare 
sound  boards  for  pugging  over  dining  and 
drawing-room,  and  library.  Insert  one  tier 
of  bond-timber  in  each  story,  and  carry  it 
through  the  front  windows  to  be  cut  off 
when  the  work  is  settled.  Prepare  and  fix 
wall-plates,  6 inches  by  4,  under  each  floor 
and  the  roof,  and  notch  the  joists  and  rafters 
into  them.  Prepare  and  fix  all  wooden 
partitions,  shown  in  the  plan,  and  truss  the 
same  when  necessary.  Prepare  two  pair  of 
trussed  principals  with  queen-posts,  and 
fix  the  same ; and  find  and  fix  all  iron  bolts, 
straps,  &c.,  necessary  for  them.  To  provide 
a purline  for  each  side  of  the  roof,  8 inches 
by  5,  and  also  the  common  rafters  for  the 
whole.  To  trim  these  for  chimneys  and 
skylights,  and  prepare  gutter-boards  at  the 
backs  of  the  chimneys.  The  whole  of  this 
work  to  be  executed  at  such  times  as  may 
be  convenient  to  the  bricklayers,  and  with 
the  use  of  their  ladders  and  scaffolding. 

4. — Slater.— To  fix  slate  battens,  2£  inches 
by  1 inch,  and  cover  the  roof  with  the  best 
blue  Bangor  duchess  slates,  using  only 
copper  nails  (or  zinc  or  galvanized  iron,  if 
cheapness  is  desired).  To  cap  the  ridge  with 
roll  top-ridge  tiles,  carefully  jointed  and 
filleted  with  cement,  but  set  in  mortar. 

5.  — Plumber. — To  provide  and  fix  7-lb. 
milled  lead  for  gutters  at  backs  of  chimneys, 
and  cut  in  stepwise  and  fix  7-inch  flushings 
to  same.  To  cap  skylights  with  7-lb.  milled, 
which  is  also  to  be  turned  down  all  round 
with  aprons  to  the  same  of  6-lb.  lead,  16 
inches  wide.  To  provide  and  fix  zinc,  or 
iron,  spouting  with  a proper  slope  from  front 
to  back,  and  carrv  the  water  from  the 
chimney-gutter  to  the  same.  To  fix  cast-iron 
heads  and  3-inch  pipes  at  each  angle  of  the 
building  at  the  back,  and  cany’’  the  same 
into  the  drains.  The  joints  of  the  pipes  to 
be  securely  bedded  with  white-lead.  (This 
will  complete  the  carcass,  which  it  is  better 
to  do  in  one  contract  than  in  separate  ones, 


up  to  this  point,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
be  executed  in  detail.) 

Plumber  (continued).— To  lay  on  service 
water-pipes  with  f-inch  lead  pipes  to  two 
cisterns,  and  provide  the  same  with  copper 
balls  and  cocks  complete.  To  line  wooden 
cisterns  with  milled  sheet-lead  (bottom 
9 lb.,  sides  6 lb.  to  the  foot),  and  solder  the 
same;  also  to  furnish  and  fix  waste  pipes 
to  same,  leading  to  drain.  To  line  the  scul- 
lery sink  with  lead  8 lb.  to  the  foot,  turning 
well  over  the  woodwork,  and  fix  a sufficient 
waste  pipe  with  brass  grated  bell-trap. 
Also,  to  fix  here  a brass  cock  and  lead 
service-pipe,  leading  from  the  lower  cistern. 
Fix  and  provide  all  the  plumber’s  work  for 
two  water-closets,  viz. 1st.  Best  patent 
valve  apparatus,  with  blue-ware  pan,  iron 
container,  copper,  tinned  basin,  strong  D 
trap.  Jennings’  patent  cistern  valve  and 
pipe  to  pan,  1-inch  supply  pipe,  f-inch  waste 
pipe,  and  4^-inch  soil  pipe,  of  8 lbs.  to  the 
foot  milled  lead;  also,  all  other  handles, 
wires,  pipes,  cranks,  and  all  fittings  neces- 
sary for  its  proper  working  (see  fig.  42). 
2nd.  To  provide  and  fit  lower  closet  with 
Jennings’  patent  glazed  earthen  syphon 
closet,  fitted  with  his  cistern  valve,  as  in 
No.  1,  and  supplied  from  the  same  cistern, 
but  worked  by  a simple  chain,  as  shown  in 
fig.  44.  (If  water  is  not  laid  on,  to  provide 
pumps,  &e.,  for  the  purpose,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  situation.) 

6. — Plasterer.— To  lathe,  plaster,  float, 
and  set  all  ceilings  and  strings  of  staircases, 
also  the  quartered  partitions.  To  render, 
float,  and  set,  all  brickwork  in  attic  and 
basement  stories,  and  in  all  the  rooms  but 
the  dining-room,  which  is  to  be  finished 
with  trowelled  stucco,  with  the  quirks  of 
the  quoins  properly  cut.  All  the  soffits  of 
the  arches  to  be  executed  in  gauged  stuff 
in  the  best  manner,  and  the  quoins  pro- 
perly quirked.  To  run  plaster  cornices  in 
such  rooms  as  may  be  fixed  upon  of  girths 
and  enrichments,  described  in  drawings  and 
plans.  The  enrichments  and  centre  orna- 
ments to  be  executed  in  plaster  (or  papier 
macM , as  decided  on).  The  basement  and 
ground  story  to  have  a skirting  of  Parker’s 
cement,  the  former  with  a 6-inch  torus 
moulding,  and  the  latter  with  a 12-inch 
ogee  reverse.  Stucco  all  internal  reveals, 
and  the  external  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
The  lathing  throughout  to  be  executed  with 
lath  and  a half  heart  of  fir  laths,  free  from 
sap.  To  fill  in  upon  the  sound  boarding  (or 
slates)  with  good  lime  and  hay  pugging 
mortar,  14-inch  in  thickness,  and  finish  off 
the  same,  leaving  no  cracks  or  crevices. 

7.  — Joiner. — To  fix  proper  grounds,  era- , 
dies,  brackets,  and  angle  beads  for  plasterer. 
To  prepare  and  fix  skylight  frame  and  light, 
of  best  Riga  deal.  To  lay  lj-meh  batten; 
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floor  of  best  Riga  deal  (yellow  or  red),  edge- 
nailed  and  tongued  headings  in  basement 
floors,  in  dining  and  drawing-rooms,  and 
library,  and  in  passages  on  basement  floor. 
To  lay  1^-inch  wainscot  floor  in  front-hall, 
edge-nailed  and  tongued  headings.  To  lay 
all  other  floors  with  white  spruce,  l^-inch 
flatten,  floor  laid  straight  joint,  and  splayed 
headings.  To  prepare  and  fix  a best  stair- 
case, from  ground  floor  to  third  floor, 
according  to  plan,  of  best  red  pine,  free 
from  knots,  lj-inch  treads,  1-inch  risers, 
mitred  to  cut  string,  and  dovetailed  to 
balusters,  glued  up  and  blocked  to  close 
string;  moulded  nosings,  with  three  fir 
carriages,  and  framed  ditto,  to  landings. 
Curtail  step,  properly  turned  and  veneered. 
Prepare  pattern  for  and  fix  ornamental 
wrought-iron  centre-pillar  to  ditto,  and 
cast-iron  balusters,  continuous  Spanish 
mahogany  hand-rail,  2£-mches,  wreathed 
and  twisted  with  curtail  scroll.  Prepare  and 
fix  skirtings  in  each  room,  above  the  ground 
floor,  of  yellow  pine,  and  according  to 
pattern;  also,  prepare  and  fix  dog-legged 
back  staircase,  with  deal  balusters  and 
hand-rail,  from  basement  to  attics.  Prepare 
and  fix  box-shutters  to  dining-room  and 
library  windows,  with  proper  framed  and 
moulded  backs,  elbows,  and  soffits ; also  to 
drawing-room  windows.  Prepare  and  fix 
plain  shutters  and  flaps  (not  boxed)  for 
kitchen  and  scullery  windows,  and  fix 
proper  fastenings  to  all  the  shutters.  Pre- 
pare, fix,  and  hang  2£-mch  front-door,  of 
best  Riga  (red  or  yellow)  deal ; panels  flush 
bead,  butt,  and  moulded,  with  moulded 
lj-inch  jambs  and  fanlights,  according  to 
plan.  Prepare,  fix,  and  hang  back-door, 
with  light  in  upper  panels,  of  2-inch  yellow 
deal,  four  panels  bead  flush  and  square, 
with  plain  lj-inch  jambs.  Prepare,  fix,  and 
hang  2-inch  yellow  pine  doors  to  dining- 
room, library,  cloak-room,  and  five  others 
on  first-floor  landing ; all  to  be  four  panels 
moulded  on  both  sides,  with  plain  lj-inch 
jambs,  but  rebated  on  both  edges,  and  all  to 
have  brass  butt-hinges  and  mortise-locks, 
with  furniture,  to  be  selected  at  — per  set. 
Prepare  and  fix  all  other  bed-room  and 
closet-doors  of  l£-inch  yellow  pine,  four 
panels  moulded  on  both  sides,  plain  lj-inch 
jambs ; all  to  have  iron  butt-hinges,  with 
rim-locks  and  brass  furniture.  Prepare, 
fix,  and  hang  sashes  and  sash-frames  as 
follows,  viz. Basement  floors— deal-cased 
frame  for  IJ-incli  sashes,  oak  sunk  sill  with 
brass  pulleys  for  single  hanging ; 1 J-in.  deal 
ovolo  sashes,  with  patent  cord,  weights,  and 
fastenings  complete.  Ground  floor— deal- 

cased  frames,  oak  sunk  sill  with  brass  axle 
pulleys,  and  wainscot  pulley  pieces  for 
double  hangings;  2-inch  deal  astragal  and 
hollow  sashes,  patent  line,  weights,  and 


fastenings  complete.  First  floor— solid  fir 
wrought  frames  for  2-inch  French  case- 
ments and  oak  sunk  sills,  with  iron  water 
bar ; 2-inch  wainscot  (or  old  oak)  astragal 
and  hollow  casements,  hung  with  brass 
hinges,  tongued  and  rebated;  also  double 
rebated  and  weathered  at  bottom.  The 
fastenings  to  be  brass  Espagnolette  bolts, 
accurately  fixed.  Back  bed-rooms  to  have 
lj-inch  deal  ovolo  sashes  and  frames  similar 
to  basement.  Second  floor  front  windows 
similar  to  dining-room.  Third  floor,  ditto 
ditto,  but  with  circular  heads.  Attic 
windows,  circular  deal  astragal  and  hollow 
in  front,  ovolo  at  the  back,  pivoted  in  the 
middle.  Best  water-closet  fitted  up  with 
Spanish  mahogany  seat  and  cover,  and 
with  mahogany  casings  to  pipes  to  match. 
Lower  closet  fitted  with  best  wrought  and 
framed  Riga  deal.  All  other  shelves  and 
extra  closets  to  be  put  up  at  — per  foot 
extra,  superficial  measure.  If  the  drawing- 
room is  to  be  divided  off,  prepare  and  fix 
folding-doors,  or  sliding-doors,  to  match 
other  doors  (specify  the  plans  and  hinges, 
&c.)  Prepare  and  fix  lj-inch  deal  cases  for 
cisterns.  Provide  and  fix  a dresser  in 
kitchen,  of  2-inch  deal  with  cross-tongued 
top,  10  feet  long,  and  2 feet  9 inches  wide, 
supported  on  strong  framed  legs  and  bearers, 
1-inch  deal  pot  board  and  bearers.  Six 
lj-mch  sunk  shelves,  whose  widths'shall 
average  7 inches.  Back  of  shelves  of  1-inch 
deal,  wrought,  beaded,  grooved,  and  cross- 
tongued  ; 1-inch  deal  top,  14  inches  wide, 
with  moulded  cornices.  Five  drawers  with 
bottoms  and  dovetailed  rims  of  f-inch  deal. 
The  fronts  of  1-inch  deal,  beaded,  and  each 
provided  with  a brass  drop-handle,  and  a 
patent  tumbler-lock. 

8. — Mason.— To  provide  and  lay  in  cement 
a 2-inch  slate  (or  Portland  stone)  floor  for 
balconies,  the  edges  moulded,  as  ill  plan 
(see  frontispiece);  and  also  similar  sills  for 
the  French  windows,  all  set  in  Parker’s 
cement ; the  floor  to  be  supported  on  canti- 
levers of  Portland  stone  of  the  pattern  shown 
in  plan ; and  to  cut  holes  for  the  iron-work. 
The  whole  of  the  sash  windows  to  be  pro- 
vided with  Portland  stone  sills,  9£  inches  by 
6,  properly  sunk,  throated,  and  weathered, 
which  the  contractor  is  to  set  in  cement. 
To  provide  and  fix  proper  Yorkshire  stone 
steps  to  front-door,  and  to  lay  the  front  and 
back  area  with  2^-inch  rubbed  Yorkshire 
stone  paving.  To  provide  and  lay  slate 
hearthstones  for  each  fire-place,  cut  to  fit  the 
jambs  of  mantel-pieces,  and  to  fix  such 
mantel-pieces  in  each  room  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.  To  fit  up  the  wine-cellar  wi  ch 
li-inch  slate  slabs,  set  in  brickwork. 

9.  — Glazier. — To  glaze  all  the  windows 
except  those  specified  beneath,  with  best 
Newcastle  crown-glass,  the  whole  to  be 
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properly  bedded,  sprigged,  and  back-puttied, 
and  left  whole  and  clean  at  the  end  of  the 
work.  The  dining  and  drawing-room  win- 
dows, and  the  second-floor  front  windows, 
to  be  glazed  with  best  plate-glass,  four 
panes  to  each  window,  to  be  obtained  from 
the Company. 

10.  — Founder,  Smith,  and  Ironmonger — 
Provide  chimney-bars  for  kitchen  and 
scullery  chimneys,  also  for  dining  and 
drawing-room  chimneys,  and  for  library 
ditto.  Provide  all  bolts,  straps,  screws, 
washers,  and  other  wrought-ironwork  for 
roof,  &c.,  at  — per  lb.  Cast-iron  balus- 
ters to  pattern,  and  prepare  wrought-iron 
ditto  ditto.  Prepare  and  fix  iron-railing  for 
front  area  and  for  balconies,  according  to 
pattern.  Provide  grates,  stoves,  coppers, 
&c.,  at  prices  agreed  upon.  Provide  and 
fix  coal-plates,  air-bricks,  and  air-gratings. 
Provide  galvanized  iron  for  composition 
bath,  and  fix  heating  apparatus  (either 
kitchen-boiler  or  gas,  as  specified)  complete. 

11. — Painter.— Knot,  prime,  and  properly 
prepare  all  woodwork,  and  paint  four  coats 
in  oil  and  the  best  colour.  The  woodwork 
of  hall  and  sitting-rooms  to  be  grained  (oak, 
satin-wood,  or  maple),  and  varnished  twice 
with  best  copal  varnish.  The  dining-room 
to  be  painted  in  such  colour  as  desired,  and 
flatted.  The  woodwork  of  all  the  other 
rooms  to  be  picked  out  and  relieved  to 
match  papers.  The  outsides  of  sashes  to 
be  grained  oak,  and  twice  varnished. 

12.  - Paper-hanger  and  Coloured.— To 
whiten  all  bedroom  and  staircase  ceilings, 
and  distemper  the  sitting-rooms,  picking 
out  the  mouldings  of  cornices  when  desired. 
To  hang  all  papers  throughout  the  house  at 
— per  piece,  one  with  another,  the  patterns 
to  be  selected  and  paid  for  separately. 

13. — Bell-hanger.— Hang  bells  to  every 
room  but  the  attic  and  basement.  Those 
from  the  sitting-rooms  to  be  hung  with 
wires  enclosed  in  zinc  tubes,  which  are  to  be 
fixed  ready  for  the  plasterer.  All  the  wires 
from  above  to  be  brought  down  in  zinc 
tubes  properly  concealed  in  the  plaster,  and 
the  bells  to  be  hung  on  the  bell-board  in 
basement  passage.  Hang  front-door  bell, 
with  bronze  pull-out.  Fix  lever  pulls  to 
sitting-rooms;  to  be  paid  for  separately  by 
the  employer. 

If  an  architect  is  employed,  this  specifica- 
tion is  of  course  unnecessary;  and  if  not, 
he  cannot  be  appealed  to  in  case  of  any 
dispute.  Consequently,  it  is  desirable  as 
far  as  possible  to  divide  the  work ; and, 
when  it  can  be  agreed  upon,  to  name  some 
| third  party  to  whom  any  dispute  can  be 
referred.  The  whole  of  the  work  specified 
in  the  above,  according  to  plans  (see  figs. 
47  to  49,  including  frontispiece ),  can  be 
executed  at  prices  varying  from  £1200  to 


£1800.  This  range  provides  for  fluctua- 
tions in  the  prices  of  materials,  such 
as  bricks,  lime,  &c.,  &c.,  which  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  outlay ; and  also  for 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  chimney- 
pieces,  grates,  bath,  &c.,  in  which  items 
alone  £100  or  £150  may  easily  be  added  to 
the  lower  sum  mentioned.  I am,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that  no  one  could  build 
such  a house  without  having  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  all  the  mysteries 
connected  with  joiners,  and  other  journey- 
men, at  a less  cost  than  £1500. 

Sub-Sect.  B.— The  Ten-roomed  House. 

190.  In  this  house,  which  is  intended  to 
afford  a much  more  limited  accommodation 
than  that  last  described,  much  is  sacrificed 
to  economy ; but  still,  for  a small  family,  it 
may  be  made  very  comfortable.  The  small 
size  of  the  rooms  precludes  all  large  social 
meetings,  though  not  such  as  are  perhaps 
most  conducive  to  comfort.  The  principle 
of  the  arrangements  is  much  the  same  as 
that  already  described,  the  variation  being 
chiefly  in  point  of  the  number  and  sizes  of 
rooms.  This  is  the  ordinary  style  of  Lon- 
don houses  in  inferior  streets,  which  let  at 
an  average  of  about  £55  a-year,  the  rent 
rising  and  falling  according  to  the  situation. 
Such  a house,  built  pretty  substantially 
with  neat  internal  fittings,  will  cost  in 
London  from  £800  to  £1000 ; but  in  many 
cases  where  an  inferior  class  of  material  is 
allowed  to  be  used,  £600  have  covered  the 
cost.  Here,  however,  the  staircase  must 
be  of  a common  description,  narrow,  and 
dog-legged. 

Sub-Sect.  C.— The  Four  and  Six-roomed 
Houses. 

191.  These  houses  are  calculated  for  per- 
sons having  an  income  of  from  £100  to  £200 
a-year,  and  they  are  composed  simply  of  a 
basement-ground  and  first-floor,  in  each  of 
which  are  two  rooms,  or  sometimes  as 
follows,  namely— of  a basement  consisting 
of  a kitchen  and  scullery,  while  the  other 
floors  are  entirely  occupied  by  one  or  two 
rooms  and  the  staircase.  They  are  seldom 
ornamented  in  any  way  externally,  though 
in  some  few  cases,  of  late  years,  such  an 
attempt  has  been  made  by  means  of  stucco 
and  cement,  covering  very  inferior  brick- 
work, and  only  resulting  in  premature 
decay.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a plot 
of  ground  can  be  obtained  to  build  one  of 
these  houses  by  itself,  and  therefore,  it  is 
quite  useless  to  attempt  any  description  of 
them.  Indeed,  as  I have  before  remarked, 
it  is  very  seldom  the  case  in  towns,  that  a 
house  can  be  built  with  advantage  to  the 
occupier;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  it 
is  only  in  a superior  style,  when  a plot 
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of  ground  sometimes,  presents  itself.  In 
smaller  houses,  the  ground  which  can  be 
afforded  is  so  limited,  that  it  must  in  all 
probability  be  part  of  an  estate ; still  this 
does  sometimes  offer  itself  at  a fair  price, 
and  then  it  may  be  advantageously  seized 
upon,  and  a house  put  up  for  about  £50  per 
room,  more  or  less  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  this  estimate  the  rooms  are 
calculated  at  about  14  feet  by  12,  and  9 feet 
high,  and  the  stairs  of  the  commonest  dog- 
legged construction.  Supposing  this  to  be 
the  case,  and  the  ground  rent  or  interest  of 
money  sunk  in  the  ground  to  be  £2  to  £5, 
then  a house  with  six  rooms  ought  to  be 
obtained  in  this  way  for  a rental  of  from 
£15  to  £20,  which  is  very  little  below  the 
current  rate,  and  therefore  scarcely  worth 
the  investment. 

Sect.  5.— Plans  of  Houses  in  the 
Country. 

192.  I have  already  remarked,  that 
country-houses  differ  in  many  essential 
points  from  those  which  are  built  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another,  inconsequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  ground  '■in  towns  and 
cities.  In  the  country,  again,  there  are 
other  varieties,  as,  for  instance,  the  subur- 
ban villa,  a species  of  hybrid  between  the 
two,  the  regular  country-house,  the  cottage, 
and  the  farm-house.  The  consideration  of 
each  of  these  must  now  be  entered  upon, 
though  it  will  be  impossible  here  to  examine 
them  all  at  full  length. 

Sub-sect.  A.— The  Suburban  Villa. 

193.  This  may  now  be  advantageously 
described,  as  coming  next  to  its  near  rela- 
tive the  town-house,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
sents characteristics  in  common  with  it, 
as,  for  instance,  its  underground  kitchen.  At 
first  sight  it  appears  extraordinary  that  this 
arrangement  should  prevail  so  generally  in 
situations  where  there  is  room  enough  to 
provide  these  offices  above  ground;  but 
there  are  really  two  reasons  for  it,  one  being 
that  those  who  live  in  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  prize  so  highly  their  modicum 
of  garden,  that  they  refuse  to  part  with  any 
of  it  for  kitchen  or  other  office;  and  the 
second  being  that  the  servants  are  all 
broken  in  to  this  underground  mode  of  life, 
and  if  they  do  not  object,  their  mistresses 
will  not  do  so  for  them.  It  is  quite  true  that 
a little  patch  of  garden  is  a great  amuse- 
ment in  many  cases  to  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, and  that  the  abstraction  of  two  or 
three  squares  of  it  would  wofully  diminish 
its  extent,  and  this  reason  is  therefore  a 
sound  one ; but  whether  so  or  not,  such  is 
the  custom,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  but  of  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Glasgow;  and  consequently 


there  is  no  other  course  open  to  me  but  to 
describe  things  as  I find  them,  unless  good 
cause  for  alteration  can  here  be  shown. 
Fig.  53  a and  b show  a section  and  ground 
plan  of  one  of  the  least  expensive  of  these 
houses,  arranged  on  a most  economical 
scale,  so  as  to  leave  very  little  room  in  the 
passages  or  staircase.  The  door  is  at  the 
side,  and  these  houses  are  usually  built  in 
pairs,  but  sometimes  in  rows,  when  the  two 
side  entrances  are  brought  out  to  the  level 
of  the  front,  without  any  room  over  them. 
When  the  door  is  thus  brought  out,  a very 
little  additional  walling  is  sufficient  to 
enlarge  the  drawing-room  by  the  width  of 
the  passage,  which  is  a great  boon  to  social 
people,  and  to  those  who  like  the  airiness 
of  a room  21  feet  long  instead  of  the  dimen- 
sions which  are  shown  in  plan,  jig.  53  b. 
In  this  case  a trussed  girder  must  be  thrown 
across  the  opening  to  carry  the  wall  above, 
but  the  extra  expense  will  rarely  exceed 
£20  altogether.  The  following  is  an  actual 
bill  of  quantities  for  such  a house,  but  the 
contract  price  is  rather  above  what  it  would 
now  cost,  and  a good  manager  would  pro- 
bably put  up  two  such  houses  for  little  more 
than  £1500. 

Bill  of  Quantities  of  a Ten-roomed 
Suburban  House,  , 

Built  in  1838,  near  London. 

yds.  ft-  in. 


Cube  moiety  of  digging  and 


wheeling  

765 

0 

0 

Concrete  ...  

80 

0 

0 

Bricklayer. 

rds. 

ft. 

in. 

Reduced  brickwork  

18 

77 

0 

Super  half-brick  trimmers  ... 

0 

46 

4 

Ditto,  best  malm  facings 
Ditto,  gauged  arches 

0 

708 

2 

0 

69 

1 

Run  one-brick  cuttings 

0 

206 

6 

Ditto,  quarter-brick  sailing  ... 

0 

41 

6 

Super,  circular  cutting 

0 

12 

4 

Run  14-inch  barrel  drain,  half- 
brick  rim  

0 

14 

0 

No  1,  hole  for  coal-plate 

0 

60 

0 

Carpenter. 

sqr. 

ft. 

in. 

Super,  labour  and  nails  to 
framed  naked  floors 

20 

0 

0 

Ditto,  on  oak-sleepers 

4 

86 

0 

Ditto,  to  lean-to  roof 

3 

0 

0 

Ditto  to  ceiling  floor  

2 

85 

0 

Ditto,  framed  and  beaded 
partitions  

10 

0 

O 

Ditto,  trussed  ditto  

1 

77 

i) 

Ditto,  batten  to  walls 

i 

0 

O 

Cube  Memel  fir  floors,  parti- 
tions, &c.,  

2 

558 

0 

Ditto,  in  bond  and  plates  ... 

0 

76 
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Super,  inch  rough  boarding  on 

flap  

Run  rough  turnings  to  trim- 
mers   

Ditto  turning-pieces  to  gauged 

arches  

Ditto,  cornice  for  gutter 
Two  semi-circular  centres  to 
rough  arches,  5 feet  6 inches 
diameter  


Joiner. 

Super.  2J-inch  two-cut  batten 

folding  floor  

Ditto  inch  yellow  deal  on 

ditto  

Ditto  ditto  on  oak  sleepers  ... 
Ditto  l}-inch  yellow  ditto, 

straight  floor 

Ditto  inch  white  straight  joint 

batten  floor  

Ditto  half-inch  tongued  and 

square  linings  

Super.  |-inch  square  skirting 

Ditto  inch  torus  ditto 

Ditto  ditto  beaded  lining 
Ditto  ditto  square  skirting  ... 
Ditto  ditto  reeded  ditto 
Ditto  ditto  rebated  plinth  ... 
Ditto  ditto  two  side  shelves ... 
Ditto  ditto  proper  ledged  door 
Ditto  ditto  tongued  and 
rounded  lining  ...  ... 

Ditto  ditto  double  rebated  and 

beaded  jambs „ 

Ditto  ditto  framed  door  grounds 
Ditto  ditto  square  framing  ... 
Ditto  ditto  two-panel  square 

window  backs  

Ditto  ditto  moulded  backs  and 

elbows 

Ditto  ditto  bead  butt  and 

square  back  flaps  

Ditto  ditto  bead  butt  back 
linings  ... 

Ditto  1^-inch  proper  boxings 

Ditto  inch  ditto • ... 

Ditto  ditto  moulded  and  bead 
butt  boxing  shutters 
Ditto  ditto  bead  flush  and 
square  shutters  and  hang- 
ing stiles  

Ditto  l^-inch  moulded  and 
splayed  backs,  elbows  and 

soflits  

Ditto  inch  ditto  

Ditto  ditto  plain  columns 

glued  and  blocked  

Ditto  ditto  wrought  one  side 

lining  

Ditto  ditto  double  rebated  and 
beaded  jambs 


sqr.  ft. 

in. 

Super  inch  single  rebated  and 

sqr.  ft. 

in. 

2 

46 

0 

fluted  pilasters 

0 

23 

6 

Ditto  IJ-inch  4-panel  square 

0 

58 

6 

door  and  framed  and  beaded 

closet  front 

0 

71 

0 

0 

28 

8 

Ditto  1^-inch  4-panel  square 

0 

29 

0 

doors  

0 

122 

4 

Ditto  inch  bead  flush  and 

square  ditto  ...  

0 

38 

1 

- 

Ditto  ditto  moulded  and  bead 

flush  ditto  

0 

17 

8 

Ditto  ditto  moulded  and  bead 

flush  boxing  shutters 

0 

121 

6 

Ditto  ditto  sash  doors,  bot- 

6 

17 

0 

tom  panel  beaded  

0 

15 

10 

Ditto  ditto  sash  and  solid 

2 

70 

0 

frame  on  centres 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Ditto  ditto  ovolo  sashes  double 

hung  in  deal-cased  frames, 

4 

35 

0 

oak  sunk  sills 

0 

236 

6 

Ditto  ditto  square  bar  ditto, 

3 

90 

0 

with  shifting  beads 

0 

63 

3 

Ditto  2-inch  astragal  and  hoi- 

0 

49 

7 

low  French  casements 

0 

135 

9 

0 

57 

6 

Ditto  ditto  sashes,  double  hung 

0 

64 

0 

deal-cased  frames,  oak-sunk 

0 

32 

0 

sills  

0 

28 

8 

0 

98 

0 

Ditto  ditto  with  circular  top 

0 

28 

0 

rail,  and  chord  bar  to  meet- 

0 

127 

6 

ing  rail,  double  hung,  deal- 

0 

23 

4 

cased  frames,  oak  sunk  siils, 

0 

16 

5 

solid  head  

0 

90 

0 

Super.  2-inch  moulded  and 

0 

72 

10 

bead  butt  sash  door,  dimi- 

nished stiles,  and  2-panelled 

0 

54 

0 

shutters 

0 

17 

4 

0 

150 

6 

Ditto  ditto  4-panelled  double 

0 

70 

2 

moulded  doors 

0 

87 

4 

Ditto  ditto  square  framed 

0 

43 

4 

partition  

0 

106 

1 

Ditto  ditto  wrought,  framed, 

0 

24 

6 

and  rebated  front  to  closet 

0 

9 

5 

Ditto  2i-inch  sash  door,  hung 

0 

63 

0 

folding,  bottom  panel  reed 

flush,  two-panel  belection, 

0 

75 

0 

moulded  shutters  

0 

38 

o 

0 

67 

3 

Ditto  inch  step,  risers,  and 

0 

9 

8 

carriage  housed  to  close 

string  ...  

0 

107 

9 

0 

20 

3 

Ditto  ditto  steps,  risers,  and 

carriage,  with  moulded  no- 

sings mitred  to  cut  string, 

0 

18 

4 

and  dovetailed  for  balusters 

0 

178 

0 

Ditto  ditto  framed  and  beaded 

close  string  

0 

7 

6 

0 

73 

3 

Ditto  ditto  wall  string 

0 

22 

6 

0 

25 

6 

Ditto  lj-inch  plain  outside 

string  

0 

6 

6 

0 

57 

0 

Ditto  inch  wall  string 

0 

9 

9 

Ditto  ditto  reeded  ditto 

0 

35 

2 

0 

33 

4 

Ditto  ditto  sunk  and  beaded 

cut  string,  moulded  and 

0 

43 

6 

sunk  

0 

34 

0 
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Super,  inch  sunk  circular  cut 

string,  &c.  

Ditto  ditto  deal  seats,  risers, 

and  bearers  

Ditto  ditto  mortise  clamped 
flap  and  beaded  frame 
Ditto  Honduras  mahogany 
seat,  riser  and  bearers 
Ditto  ditto  mortise,  clamped 
flap,  and  beaded  frame  with 

moulded  nosing  

Ditto  J-inch  square  mahogany 

plinth  

Ditto  moulding  in  architrave, 
<fcc. 


sqr.  ft.  in. 


5 5 


0 11 


No.  1— scroll  in  ditto  — — - 

No.  2 — Ionic  caps  to  columns,  2 turned 
bases  to  ditto ; 2 moulded  and  mitred  caps 
and  bases  to  pilasters ; 1 mahogany  box 
and  shelf;  1 hole  in  mahogany  seat  in  1 
ditto  and  beads;  1 hole  in  deal  seat;  1 
ditto  and  beads ; 1 curtail  end  to  step  and 
riser ; lj-inch  curtail  end ; 32  return  ends 
to  moulded  nosings  and  plain  cut  brackets 
mitred  to  string  board;  4 circular  ditto 
and  brackets ; 35  housings  to  plain  steps ; 
6 ditto  to  winders;  33  ditto  to  moulded 
nosings;  14  housings  to  base;  16  elbow 
caps;  1 deal  mitre  cap;  5 single  turning 
to  newels. 

Ironmongery. 

No.  10— pair  of  2^-inch,  16  pair  of  3-inch,  1 
pair  of  3 J-inch,  and  1 pair  5-inch  cast  butt 
hinges  and  screws;  2 pair  5-inch  brass 


projecting  ditto;  7 pair  H-mch  back  flap 
hinges  and  screws;  1 pair  18-inch  cross 
garnets;  12  pair  2£-inch  brass  butts;  3 
cupboard  locks ; 9 6-inch  brass  knob  locks ; 

1 8-inch  dead  .lock ; 1 10-inch  best  draw- 
back lock ; 3 6-inch  mortise  locks ; 5 brass 
mortise  latches;  2 9-incli,  and  2 10-inch 
barrel  bolts ; 1 12-inch  and  8 7-inch  flush 
bolts  and  screws;  8 shutter  bars;  1 iron 
newel ; 12  iron  balusters ; 2 sash  centres ; 

2 Norfolk  thumb-latches;  2 stubbs  and 
plates ; 2 thumb  screws ; 6 buttons,  and 
No.  1 coal-plate  chain,  &c. 


Plasterer. 

Super,  lath,  plaster,  set  ceil- 


yds.  It.  in. 


Ditto  circular  ditto  

0 

9 

8 

ings  and  partitions 

213 

0 

0 

Cube  proper  fir  French  case- 

Ditto lath,  plaster,  float,  and 

ment  frames 

0 

7 

11 

set  

144 

0 

0 

Ditto  ditto  door-case 

0 

5 

4 

Ditto  lath,  float,  and  stucco 

Oak  sill  to  ditto 

0 

3 

3 

ditto  

30 

0 

0 

Run  borders  to  slabs 

0 

17 

0 

Ditto  lath  and  lay  one  coat  ... 

18 

0 

0 

Ditto  narrow  skirting 

0 

55 

2 

Ditto  render  set  walls 

192 

* 

0 

Ditto  narrow  beaded  capping 

0 

52 

8 

Ditto  render,  float,  set  ditto ... 

45 

0 

0 

Ditto  rounded  planceer 

0 

18 

0 

Ditto  render,  float,  and  stucco 

Ditto  grooved  skirting  grounds 

0 

145 

0 

ditto  

49 

0 

0 

Ditto  labour  to  rule  joint 

0 

24 

0 

Ditto  2 coats  whiten  to  new 

Ditto  inch  quirk  ogee  and 

work  ...  

234 

0 

0 

bead 

0 

337 

6 

Ditto  2 coats  colouring  to  walls 

159 

0 

0 

Ditto  wrought  rounded  no- 

Ditto plain  face  jointed  and 

sings  ...  

0 

41 

8 

coloured  

141 

0 

0 

Ditto  rounded  door  stop 

0 

31 

6 

Ditto  compo  moulded  cornice 

0 

102 

0 

Ditto  angle  staff  

0 

130 

4 

Ditto  plain  plaster  cornice  ... 

0 

201 

4 

Ditto  return  bead  

0 

20 

0 

Run  4-inch  compo  reveals  ... 

0 

204 

8 

Ditto  fluting  in  pilaster 

0 

60 

0 

Ditto  5-inch  enrichments  in 

Ditto  wood  shutter  bar 

0 

4 

2 

cornice  

0 

119 

0 

Ditto  square  bar  balusters  ... 

0 

345 

6 

Ditto  plaster  quirk  

0 

36 

yds. 

ft. 

in. 

No.  pair  of  moulded  and 

Run  2J-inch  framed  newel  ... 

0 

33 

6 

mitred  caps  and  bases  to 

Ditto  deal  moulded  hand-rail 

0 

21 

0 

pilasters  in  front  of  house; 

Ditto  ramp  in  ditto  

0 

1 

6 

52  moulded  balusters;  16 

Ditto  Spanish  mahogany 

extra  mitres  in  plaster  cor- 

moulded hand-rail 

0 

36 

0 

nice;  1 enriched  flower,  1 

Ditto  circular  and  ramped  do. 

0 

7 

0 

foot  6 inches  diameter 

Mason. 

Super,  inch  York  inside  hearth 
Ditto  2-inch  rubbed  York 

mantles  and  jambs 

Ditto  2£-inch  York  paving  ... 
Ditto  inch  Portland  mantle 

jambs  and  shelf  

Ditto  3-inch  Portland  landing 

and  balcony  

Cube  Portland  stone 

Super,  plain  work  on  ditto  ... 
Ditto  circular  plain  ditto 

Ditto  moulded  ditto  

Ditto  lj-ib-  veined  marble  slab 
Hun  Portland  coping,  wea- 
thered and  throated,  17  by  3 

Ditto  ditto  12  by  2£  

Ditto  York  quarry  worked 
sills  


0 15  0 


154 

121 

258 

74 

43 

12 


0 91  0 


Tig'.  SO 


SCALi  OF  FEET 
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(a)  section,  and  (b)  plan,  of  country-house.  P.  103. 


P.  103. 


(C)  CHAMBER-rLAN,  (d)  ELEVATION,  AND  (e)  ROOF-PLAN  OF  COUNTRY-HOUSE. 
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(a)  chamber,  and  (b)  ground-plan,  of  cottage. 


P.  103. 
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yds.  ft.  in. 

Run.  arris  fluting  in  columns  0 289  0 

Ho.  2. — Portland  boxed  chim- 
ney pieces ; 2 statuary  mar- 
ble ditto;  2 veined  ditto;  2 
moulded  caps  to  columns; 

2 moulded  caps  and  bases 
to  pilasters;  1 6-inch  York 
sink;  1 stone  for  coal-plate.  


Plumber. 

Milled  lead  in  lead  flats,  flash- 
ings, &c.  

Run  f-inch  service  pipe 

Ditto  inch  ditto 

Ditto  5-inch  soil-pipe 

No.  7—6  feet  lengths,  2J-inch 
iron  rain-water  pipe ; 1 head 
and  shoe  to  ditto;  1 iron 
pan-trame  water-closet  with 
blue  and  white  basin  (fixed 
complete) ; 1 lead  hopper 
(fixed  complete) ; 2 o traps, 
and  1 service  box  


cwt.  qr.  lbs. 

28  0 0 

0 40  0 

0 46  0 

0 23  0 


Glazier 


Super.  3rds  crown  glass  in 
sashes,  &c 

0 

172 

10 

Ditto  best  ditto 

0 

158 

11 

Painter. 

yds. 

ft. 

in. 

Super.  4 oils  common  colours 

424 

0 

0 

Ditto  3 oils  party-coloured  and 
flatted  

215 

0 

0 

Ditto  4 oils  iron  railing 

15 

0 

0 

Ditto  grained  mahogany  and 
yarnished  

0 

37 

4 

Run  4 oils  skirting  

0 

223 

9 

Ditto  4 oils  narrow  ditto 

0 

238 

8 

Ditto  skirting  to  stairs 

0 

134 

3 

Ditto  hand-rail,  newel  and 
baluster 

0 

400 

0 

Ditto  compo  reveals  

0 

204 

8 

No.  35— frames  4 oils ; 5 ditto, 
3 oils  and  flat;  16  dozen 
squares,  14  oils;  4J  dozen,  3 
oils  and  flat;  J dozen  ditto, 
grained  and  varnished 

piece  ft.  m. 

Of  damask  satin  papering  ... 

15$ 

0 

0 

Run  gilt  moulding  inch  girth 

0 

179 

6 

Total  cost  ...  ...  <£1,083  0 0 


Sub-Sect.  B.— The  Country  House. 


194.  The  annexed  plan  of  a country  house 
is  one  which  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
when  the  family  is  not  very  large ; it  gives, 
however,  only  five  bed-rooms,  and  if  more 
are  required  they  must  be  built  over  the 
kitchen  and  wash-house.  Neither  is  there 
any  distinct  provision  made  for  a laundry, 
that  being  much  better  arranged  as  an  out- 


office  when  it  is  required,  as  the  smell  of 
steam  and  ironing  is  not  very  agreeable  to 
most  noses.  If  more  bed-room  accommo- 
dation still  is  required,  the  only  plan  is  to 
carry  up  the  roof  another  story,  which  will 
just  double  the  number  of  rooms,  but  it 
will  materially  take  off  from  the  external 
appearance.  Still,  large  families  must  be 
accommodated,  and  by  far  the  easiest  mode 
is  to  carry  up  the  roof.  The  house  consists 
of  three  good  sitting-rooms,  a tolerably 
roomy  staircase,  and  five  bed-rooms,  toge- 
ther with  a kitchen  and  wash-house  under 
a separate  roof.  (See  figs.  50  and  51  a,  b, 
c,  d,  and  e.)  Fig.  50  b shows  a ground  plan 
with  green-house  opening  into  the  drawing- 
room by  two  casement  window's,  and  back 
balcony  covered  with  slate,  connecting 
kitchen  with  larder  and  dairy;  fig.  50  a 
gives  a section  through  dining-room,  front 
hall,  library,  and  drawing-room ; fig.  51  d 
is  an  elevation  of  the  same;  fig.  51  c gives 
the  chamber  plan ; arid  fig.  51  e that  of  the 
roof.  This  house,  built  of  hollow  bricks, 
rough  cast,  tiled-roof,  and  cement  windows 
and  front  door-case,  with  the  above  chamber 
accommodation,  may  be  built  in  favour- 
able situations  'for  £800.  If  built  with  stone 
and  brick  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
it  will  cost  at  least  £1200;  and  with  stab- 
ling and  other  out-liouses,  yards,  &c.,  <£200 
more. 

Sub-Sect.  C. — The  Cottage. 

195.  Cottages  are  built  in  a numberless 
variety  of  forms  and  sizes,  from  the  cottage 
ornee , adapted  for  an  extensive  establish- 
ment, to  the  humble  habitation  of  the  farm 
labourer.  That  which  I am  now  consider- 
ing is  intended  for  the  man  who  lives  in 
the  country  upon  his  £150  to  £200  a-year, 
and  should  consist  of  two  sitting-rooms  and 
four  or  six  bed-rooms,  with  a school-room 
or  nursery  down  stairs.  Fig.  52  a and  b 
show  such  ground  and  chamber  plan,  to 
suit  which  the  elevation  may  easily  be 
arranged.  This  should  cost  about  from 
£400  to  £500,  but  it  may  possibly  be  put  up 
with  cheap  materials  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  for  even  less  than  that.  The  stairs 
would,  of  course,  be  narrow,  and  of  the  dog- 
legged construction ; and,  indeed,  all  the 
materials  should  be  of  the  economical 
order.  The  bow-window  adds  slightly  to 
the  expense,  but  when  it  can  be  afforded, 
it  makes  a room  so  much  more  cheerful  in 
the  country  that  I should  always  recom- 
mend its  adoption.  Such  a cottage  as  this 
is  well  adapted  for  rough  cast,  and  will 
look  exceedingly  well  with  wooden  casings 
to  the  windows,  and  hollow  bricks  covered 
with  the  above  surface.  A projecting  roof 
will  throw  the  wet  well  off,  and  will  keep 
the  walls  dry  and  health}'.  Smaller  cottages 
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than  this  will  more  properly  come  under  the 
section  describing  the  houses  for  the  labour- 
ing classes,  where  a plan  will  be  given  suited 
to  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  these 
plans  might  be  extended  to  any  number, 
but  the  above  comprise  the  leading  features 
of  the  chief  varieties  of  houses  suited  to 
each  kind  of  proprietor.  External  ornament 
will  be  infinitely  varied,  but  I believe  in 
internal  arrangements,  some  one  or  other 


of  those  which  I have  given  will  be  iikely 
to  suit  the  taste  or  circumstances  of  most  of 
those  comprised  within  the  limits  I have 
set.  It  is  true,  that  a man  with  £100  a-year 
to  spend  will  not  be  able  to  afford  a ten- 
roomed  house,  but  that  which  will  suit  him 
is  so  very  simple  and  so  like  those  described 
under  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes, 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  further  to* 
allude  to  them. 


CHAP.  V. 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 


Sect.  L-— General  Remarks. 

196.  Before  proceeding  to  build  it  is  always 
desirable  to  fix  upon  the  methods  to  be 
adopted  in  warming,  lighting,  ventilating, 
supplying  with  water,  and  draining  the 
intended  house ; and  also  the  means,  if  any, 
for  protecting  it  from  fire.  Each  of  these 
subjects,  therefore,  will  now  be  considered. 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  early  settlement 
of  these  questions  will  prevent  numerous 
errors,  and  the  chance  of  subsequent  altera- 
tions, which  greatly  add  to  the  expense, 
and  often  considerably  modify  the  plan  of 
the  building. 

Sect.  2.— Theory  of  Heat. 

197.  Heat,  or  as  it  is  called  in  scientific 
language,  caloric , is  a state  or  condition  of 
bodies,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  not 
known  except  by  its  effects.  Thus,  if  the 
hand  is  held  against  a piece  of  hot  metal, 
we  experience  a sensation  which  we  com- 
monly call  that  of  heat ; yet  very  nearly  the 
same  is  produced  by  the  opposite  condition 
in  extreme  cold.  But  for  our  present  pur- 
pose it  may  be  sufficient  to  take  heat  as 
evidenced  by  the  thermometer,  and  assum- 
ing that  it  is  a certain  condition,  we  desire 
to  obtain  its  effects  in  a manner  which  this 
instrument  will  register  for  us.  It  is  a law 
of  our  nature,  that  we  require  our  blood  to 
be  maintained  at  its  regular  and  proper 
standard,  usually  marked  on  the  thermo- 
meter of  Fahrenheit  at  98  degrees;  and  in 
order  to  effect  this  in  our  climate  without 
extra  clothing  or  exercise,  and  within  doors, 
we  must  keep  our  rooms  between  55  and  60 
degrees,  varying  according  to  the  weather 
and  the  state  of  health  of  the  individual. 
Now,  there  are  three  modes  of  doing  this : 
1st,  by  chemically  producing  or  developing 


heat,  as  by  fires,  gas,  friction,  &c. ; 2nd,  by 
husbanding  the  heat  evolved  by  our  own 
bodies,  or  those  of  our  domestic  animals; 
3rd,  by  increasing  its  ordinary  develop- 
ment by  exercise  or  the  administration  of 
stimulants.  According  to  modern  theory, 
it  is  supposed  that  in  a great  proportion  of 
cases  in  nature,  heat  is  evolved  as  the 
result  of  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
as  in  our  common  fires  and  stoves,  in  all  our 
artificial  lights,  and  in  the  production  of 
animal  heat.  These  two  agents  are  there- 
fore essential  to  our  comfort  in  this  respect ; 
and  providentially  we  have  an  unlimited 
stock  of  oxygen  constantly  provided  in 
the  atmospheric  air,  which  contains  about 
a quarter  of  its  weight  of  that  gas.  We 
have,  therefore,  only  to  obtain  carbon  in 
some  shape  in  order  to  have  what  we  want, 
and  in  addition  to  take  care  that  it  is  used 
economically,  and  in  such  a way  as  not  to 
prejudice  our  health. 

198.  The  Definition  of  Heat,  then,  is 
that  it  is  a subtle  fluid,  whose  particles  repel 
one  another,  and  are  attracted  by  all  other 
substances.  It  cannot  be  weighed,  and  it 
has  the  power,  according  to  its  degree  of 
development,  of  converting  certain  sub- 
stances into  three  different  conditions,  viz., 
gases,  liquids,  and  solids,  as  exemplified  in 
water,  which  may  be  either  in  its  usual 
state  of  liquidity,  or  in  that  of  steam,  or, 
again,  as  a solid  in  the  form  of  ice. 

199.  It  exists  in  Nature  either  in  a free 
state  or  in  a state  of  combination.  In  the 
former  it  readily  gives  the  sensation  called 
“heat,”  and  produces  expansion  in  almost 
all  bodies  to  which  it  is  allowed  access. 
In  this  . state  it  is  measured  by  the  degree  of 
expansion  which  it  causes  in  mercury,  or 
some  other  known  material,  and  the  instru- 
ment is  called  a thermometer.  This  increase 
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of  bulk  is  not  the  same  in  all  bodies,  and 
among  our  common  building  materials  it 
varies  from  lead,  which  expands  1 inch  in 
350,  to  glass  or  deal,  which  both  require 
three  times  that  length  to  increase  to  the 
same  extent. 

200.  A Tendency  to  maintain  an  Equi- 
librium is  always  shown  by  free  caloric — 
that  is  to  say,  all  bodies,  however  differently 
heated,  when  exposed  to  the  agency  of  a 
conductor,  gradually,  but  surely,  arrive  at 
the  same  degree.  But  there  exists  a great 
diversity  in  the  rapidity  with  which  different 
substances  abstract  caloric  when  in  contact 
with  a body  in  which  it  has  accumulated. 
Common  air,  and  gases  in  general,  abstract 
it  slowly,  while  metals,  stones,  and  wood, 
acquire  it  more  rapidly ; the  degree  of 
abstraction  being  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  density  of  the  body,  and  they  are  called 
respectively  good  and  bad  conductors  of 
heat. 

201.  Heat  not  only  is  distributed  by  con- 
duction, but  it  also  radiates  freely  through 
space,  whether  occupied  by  gases  or  not; 
though  here,  again,  upon  the  density  of  the 
gas  depends  the  degree  of  radiation.  When 
thus  radiating,  it  impinges  upon  the  surface 
of  a solid  or  liquid  substance,  its  rays  are 
reflected  from  it  if  polished,  or  are  absorbed 
by  it  if  rough.  In  the  former  case,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  not  increased ; 
while,  in  the  latter,  it  is.  These  facts 
should  be  known,  as  they  influence  us  con- 
siderably in  the  selection  of  our  materials 
for  different  purposes  connected  with  heat. 
It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  a 
cubical  tin  vessel  containing  hot  water 
produced  in  a thermometer,  by  radiation, 


the  following  results;  according  to  the  coat- 
ing which  it  received,  thus — 

When  coated 

Thermometer 

with 

marked, 

Lamp  black  ... 

...  100  Fahrenheit. 

Isinglass 

...  75  ,, 

Tarnished  lead 

...  45  ,, 

Polished  iron  ... 

...  15  „ 

Ditto  tin  ... 

Ditto  gold  ... 

...  12  „ 

Ditto  silver 

...  12 

From  this  it  results,  that  when  we  desire 
to  radiate  heat  we  should  blacken  our 
stoves  and  pipes;  again,  when  we  wish  to 
reflect  its  rays,  we  should  polish  our  steel 
plates ; and  lastly,  if  we  wish  to  retain  heat 
in  any  vessel,  we  should  take  care  that  its 
surface  is  highly  polished,  as,  for  instance, 
our  teapots  and  coffeepots. 

202.  Combined  Caloric  does  not  indicate 
itself  by  the  thermometer,  or  to  our  sensa- 
tions, but  is,  as  it  were,  dormant.  Thus, 
when  a solid  passes  to  a fluid  state,  it 
renders  a certain  portion  of  its  heat  dor- 


mant, as  in  the  thawing  of  water,  in  which 
the  thermometer  marks  a lower  temperature 
immediately  the  conversion  takes  place,  and 
much  more  quickly  than  can  be  accounted 
for  in  any  other  way ; hence  the  danger  of 
strewing  salt  on  our  flagstones.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  density  of  bodies  is 
increased  either  by  chemical  or  mechanical, 
means,  dormant  caloric  is  evolved,  as  in 
mingling  cold  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  or 
in  hammering  iron,  or  in  converting  liquids 
into  solids,  or  gases  into  liquids;  during 
all  of  which  processes  heat  is  given  out. 
A pound  of  water  condensed  from  steam 
will  render  100  pounds  of  water  at  50  degrees 
warmer  by  11  degrees  than  before ; whereas 
the  same  quantity  of  boiling  water  will 
raise  only  13-12  pounds  to  that  temperature. 

203.  The  Sources  of  Caloric  are— 1st, 
the  sun’s  rays;  2nd,  combustion;  3rd,  per- 
cussion; 4th,  friction;  5th,  the  mixture  of 
certain  chemicals ; and  6th,  electricity. 

204.  Combustion,  or  burning,  as  practised 
in  our  houses,  is  the  union  of  carbon  or 
hydrogen,  or  both,  with  the  oxygen  of  our 
atmosphere,  in  such  a way  as  to  evolve  heat 
and  light.  It  is  necessary  before  this  union 
will  take  place  that  a part  of  the  fuel  should 
be  raised  to  a high  temperature,  imme- 
diately after  which  a decomposition  takes 
place,  and  the  elements  become  differently 
arranged.  Thus,  we  will  suppose  a piece  of 
wood  to  be  raised  to  a red  heat  by  contact 
with  some  burning  body.  Now,  wood  is 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  the  heat  applied  immediately  converts 
part  of  the  wood  into  these  gases,  which 
take  Are  readily,  in  the  form  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  burning  exactly  like 
our  common  coal  gas— with  a flame.  The 
remainder  is  partly  converted  into  steam, 
mixed  with  pyroligneous  acid,  which  passes 
off  into  the  atmosphere  in  a transparent 
form,  and  partly  into  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  rises  upwards  from  its  expansion  by 
heat,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with  imper- 
fectly decomposed  carbon  in  the  form  of 
smoke.  Coal  burns  much  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  it  contains  more  carbon  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk,  and  gives  out  more 
smoke  in  consequence.  It  also  is  liable  to 
contain  sulphur  and  earthy  matter,  the 
former  of  which  passes  off  in  the  shape  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  while  the  latter 
remains  in  the  form  of  ashes,  more  or  less 
deprived  of  all  carbonaceous  matter.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  is  well  known  to  be 
highly  injurious,  and,  when  inhaled  in 
sufficient  quantities,  fatal  to  animal  life, 
is  the  ordinary  result  of  this  union  of  car- 
bon with  oxygen and  it  is  from  this  agent 
collecting  in  wells  and  vats  that  so  many 
fatal  accidents  occur  in  them  It  is  supposed 
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by  many  people  that  its  greater  weight 
prevents  its  mixing  with  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  that  it  lies  in  a definite  stratum  at  the 
bottom  of  our  rooms.  No  doubt  this  is  the 
case  if  carbonic  acid  gas  is  poured  into  a 
vessel  containing  air  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture; but  when  the  former  is  considerably 
heated,  as  is  always  the  case  from  com- 
bustion, it  mixes  rapidly  and  uniformly  with 
the  air  of  the  room,  and  then  is  quickly 
inhaled  with  a fatal  result.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  fact  our  rooms,  in  these  days  of  gas 
burning,  would  be  much  more  injurious  to 
children  than  they  are,  because  the  results 
of  the  combustion  would  lie  below  the  level 
of  our  mouths,  and  nearer  those  of  our 
children,  especially  those  on  the  floor,  and 
would  be  sometimes  fatal  to  them.  But  let 
any  one  ascend  a ladder,  and  place  his  mouth 
near  the  ceiling  of  a room  in  which  gas  has 
been  burnt  for  some  hours,  and  he  will  And 
that  he  can  scarcely  breathe,  whilst  at  a 
lower  level  he  feels  little  or  no  inconve- 
nience. The  fact  is,  that  the  heated  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  air  together  are  lighter  than 
the  surrounding  cooler  atmosphere,  and 
continue  to  remain  so  until  cooled  by  con- 
tact with  surrounding  objects,  or  by  gradual 
mixture  with  cold  air.  As  far  as  possible, 
however,  we  ought  to  provide  for  the 
exclusion  of  this  injurious  gas  from  our 
rooms ; but  so  long  as  we  burn  moveable 
artificial  lights  in  the  air  of  our  rooms, 
without  any  precautions  to  insure  the 
removal  of  the  gaseous  emanations,  we 
shall  experience  more  or  less  of  the  evil. 
Gas  is  much  more  capable  of  being  burnt 
without  injuring  the  air  of  the  room  than 
candles  or  oil  lamps,  because  our  gas- 
burners  are  almost  always  fixtures,  whilst 
they  are  constantly  being  carried  about. 
It  is  quite  true,  that  the  quantity  of  gas 
commonly  burnt  gives  out  more  carbonic 
acid  than  a pair  of  candles,  but  if  only  gas 
enough  to  give  the  light  of  two  candles  is 
used,  it  will  neither  give  out  more  heat  nor 
carbonic  acid  than  the  candles  themselves. 
This  part  of  the  subject,  however,  will  be 
better  considered  when  we  come  to  describe 
the  peculiarities  of  gas  itself.  It  is  quite 
needless  to  enter  upon  the  injurious  qualities 
of  the  results  of  combustion ; they  are  recog- 
nised by  all  as  highly  prejudicial  to  health, 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  we 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  in  warming  our 
rooms,  to  provide  for  their  escape.  In  small 
quantities  they  may  not  cause  fatal  con- 
sequences; anti,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  production  of  heat,  although 
accompanied  by  the  escape  of  its  results,  is 
better  than  no  heat  at  all.  In  some  coun- 
tries, where  fuel  is  scarce,  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  heat  evolved  by  domestic  animals, 
and  the  house  is  partly  occupied  by  members 


of  the  human  family,  and  partly  by  horses, 
bullocks,  sheep,  swine,  or  dogs.  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  fires  without  chimneys,  the  air 
is  considerably  vitiated,  and  much  harm  is 
done,  though  it  certainly  would  appear  that 
in  dry  cold  climates,  the  effect  of  carbonic 
acid  upon  the  system  is  not  so  injurious  as  in 
warmer  latitudes.  The  same  applies  to 
carbonaceous  matters,  such  as  train  oil, 
ardent  spirits,  &c.,  which  are  consumed  in 
the  Arctic  regions  in  quantities  which 
would  be  out  of  the  question  at  the  Equator. 
In  England,  however,  we  universally  adopt 
the  plan  of  producing  heat  in  our  houses  by 
means  of  combustion  in  some  shape,  and 
we  endeavour  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
its  escape  by  using  non-conducting  mate- 
rials as  far  as  is  practicable.  It  may  here 
be  remarked,  that  the  effects  of  heat  upon 
various  bodies  are  marked  by  expansion  in 
every  direction,  but  in  different  propor- 
tions, according  to  the  material,  and  that 
the  transmission  of  heat  from  body  to  body 
varies  also  in  the  same  manner. 

Sect.  3.— Varieties  of  Fuel. 

205.  Wood  is  the  fuel  which  is  almost 
invariably  offered  to  man,  though  it  is 
wholly  absent  in  the  icy  regions  of  the  north, 
where  the  oil  obtained  from  the  seal,  or  other 
inhabitant  of  the  deep,  is  the  sole  artificial 
supporter  of  heat.  In  Great  Britain  this 
fuel  is  now  almost  entirely  supplanted  by 
coal,  except  in  those  thickly  wooded  dis- 
tricts at  a distance  from  the  canal  and 
the  railway,  where  the  one  material  is  so 
easity  procured,  and  the  other  can  only  be 
obtained  by  long  and  expensive  land-car- 
riage over  common  roads.  It  makes  a very 
cheerful  fire,  and  for  the  purposes  of  cook- 
ing is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  coal ; 
inasmuch  as  it  may  be  made  to  give  out 
any  amount  of  heat,  without  risk  of 
smoking;— and  for  heating  ovens,  nothing 
equals  wood.  Like  all  other  fuels,  wood 
consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
together  with  a small  quantity  of  earthy 
and  metallic  matters  which  remain  in  the 
shape  of  ashes.  Wood  should  always  be 
well  dried  before  burning,  as,  otherwise,  a 
great  part  of  its  heat-producing  power  is 
lost  in  converting  its  water  into  steam. 
The  utility  of  wood  for  producing  heat  is  in 
proportion  to  its  weight,  and  hence  the 
heavy  woods  of  this  country  are  the  best, 
including  the  oak,  ash,  beech,  apple,  pear, 
birch,  and  elm.  The  lighter  woods,  and 
especially  the  fir  tribe,  make  a more  cheer- 
ful blaze,  but  they  rapidly  burn  away  and 
are  consumed.  Fagots,  composed  of  the 
branches  of  trees  and  the  underwood  of 
plantations  tied  up  into  bundles,  are  chiefly 
employed  for  heating  ovens  and  for  lighting 
fires;  but  for  the  latter  purpose,  in  our 
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cities,  the  foreign  woods  of  the  fir  tribe  are 
now  moie  commonly  used,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  resinous  matter  to  make 
them  light  more  readily.  Nothing  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  patent  fire-lighter,  con- 
sisting of  a small  open  circle  of  fir-wood 
tied  together  and  dipped  in  melted  resin. 
These  cost  one  farthing  a-piece,  and  as 
one  serves  to  light  a fire,  the  expense  can 
scarcely  be  an  object  when  compared  with 
most  other  materials.  As  the  price  of  wood 
fluctuates  so  much  in  different  localities, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximate 
estimate  here  that  would  be  of  the  slightest 
service ; and  as  it  is  always  sold  by  measure, 
and  not  by  weight,  it  can  scarcely  be  com- 
pared with  coal,  which  is  now  everywhere 
sold  by  the  latter  method.  It  may,  how- 
ever, generally  be  calculated,  that  coal  will 
give  as  much  heat  and  last  as  long  as  twice 
its  weight  of  wood ; but  this  can  only  be 
considered  as  a rude  approximation  to  the 
truth,  because  both  kinds  of  fuel  vary  so 
pouch  in  heat-producing  power.  The  above 
conclusion  is  founded  upon  a comparison 
made  between  the  root  of  the  oak,  which  is 
the  part  most  commonly  used  for  fires,  and 
the  average  quality  of  Staffordshire  coal. 

206.  Charcoal  consists  of  wood  partially 
burnt  in  closed  chambers,  by  which  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  have  been  driven  off, 
and  the  carbon  with  the  earthy  matter  alone 
remain.  It  is  made  by  arranging  a number 
of  branches  of  trees  in  an  upright  position, 
with  small  interstices  between  them  to  act 
as  flues  for  the  admission  of  air ; a large 
number  of  these  being  thus  collected,  the 
sides  and  the  greater  part  of  the  top  are 
covered  with  sods  of  turf,  and  these  again 
with  earth,  leaving  some  of  the  flues  open. 
The  whole  is  then  lighted  and  suffered  to 
burn  slowly  for  a fortnight,  or  until  it 
ceases  to  give  off  anything  in  the  shape  of 
smoke,  the  extent  of  the  combustion  being 
regulated  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
number  and  size  of  the  apertures.  When 
the  charcoal  burners  think  that  the  heap  is 
properly  burnt  they  close  all  the  openings, 
and  the  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  air,  and  gra- 
dually the  heat  is  given  off  to  the  surround- 
ing earth;  after  which  the  heap  is  opened, 
and  the  charcoal  is  fit  for  use.  It  burns  by 
uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  giving 
off,  without  any  smoke,  nearly  pure  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which,  from  its  freedom 
from  this  disagreeable  adjunct,  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  occasion  injurious  and  sometimes 
fatal  results,  as  it  is  readily  inhaled  without 
pain  or  annoyance.  It  soon  causes  a drow- 
siness, which  goes  on  to  a fatal  degree  of 
coma,  ending  in  death,  if  continued  long 
enough.  Hence,  charcoal  should  always  be 
used  with  great  caution  in  rooms  inhabited 
for  any  length  of  time,  unless  it  is  burnt  in 


a stove  with  a proper  flue  to  carry  off  the 
carbonic  acid  gas ; and  hence  the  danger  of 
all  chafing-dishes  and  stoves  without  flues, 
as  the  “Vesta,”  “Junk,”  and  “Joyce’s;” 
for  although  these  may  be  so  arranged  as 
to  give  off  as  little  carbonic  acid  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  production  of  heat,  still 
they  must  evolve  it  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  consequently  must  do  some 
amount  of  harm.  In  this  country,  however, 
it  is  little  used,  except  for  the  more  delicate 
kinds  of  cookery,  where  a very  clear  fire 
without  smoke  is  required. 

207.  Peat  comes  next  in  point  of  anti- 
quity of  use,  and  also  as  being  a product 
offered  to  the  use  of  man  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  It  is  a vegetable  growth  which 
has  been  accumulating  for  many  ages,  and 
is  still  going  on,  consisting  of  fibres  and 
leaves  matted  into  a compact  mass,  and 
sometimes  almost  resembling  a soft  kind  of 
coal  in  the  closeness  of  the  texture,  though 
never  assuming  the  crystallized  form 
which  that  material  presents.  In  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  in  some  parts  of  England, 
peat  bogs  or  mosses  are  met  with  covering 
a large  area,  and  affording  the  only  species 
of  fuel  which  is  procurable,  and  there  it  is 
burnt  by  all  classes.  But  from  choice  no 
one  would  use  it,  as  it  is  not  so  pleasant  and 
cheerful  as  wood,  nor  so  capable  of  pro- 
ducing heat  as  coal. 

208.  Chahred  Peat  is  sometimes  used, 
being  in  that  state  a tolerably  pure  carbon, 
and  deprived  of  its  empyreumatic  smell 
which  is  so  disagreeable  to  those  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  easily  charred 
by  merely  burning  it  till  red  hot,  and  then 
stifling  it  by  covering  it  with  any  substance 
impervious  to  air  and  incapable  of  being 
burnt,  as  earthen  pots  or  bricks,  &c.  When 
thus  charred,  it  readily  takes  lire  spontane- 
ously if  collected  in  large  heaps,  and  there- 
fore it  should  be  only  prepared  in  small 
quantities  at  a time. 

209.  Coal  is  found  in  various  districts,  in 
a great  variety  of  qualities,  extending  from 
the  cannel  coal,  which  burns  like  a candle* 
to  the  anthracite,  which  gives  neither 
flame  nor  smoke,  and  closely  resembles 
charcoal  in  its  mode  of  union  with  oxygen. 
Newcastle  coal  is  generally  considered  the 
most  valuable,  and  the  best  qualities  of  it 
are  decidedly  superior  to  all  others  in  their 
powers  of  producing  and  sustaining  heat, 
without  making  any  dust,  and  leaving  a 
very  small  residue.  This  kind  of  coal  cakes 
into  a solid  mass,  which  soon  becomes  im- 
pervious to  air,  and  hence,  without  constant 
stirring,  the  fire  is  apt  to  go  out.  But  with 
the  occasional  use  of  the  poker,  which  most 
people  enjoy,  a good  and  cheerful  fire  is 
readily  maintained.  For  use  in  the  bed- 
room, therefore,  this  species  of  coal  is  not  so 
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well  adapted,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
it  long  burning  without  attention.  York- 
shire now  affords  a large  supply  of  useful 
coal  to  the  midland  and  southern  districts 
of  England,  and  even  in  London  its  Silk- 
stone  coal  is  rapidly  becoming  valued  as  it 
deserves.  This  coal  nearly  resembles  the 
best  varieties  of  Staffordshire  hard  coal, 
being  a cheerful  burner  without  much  ash, 
though  leaving  more  than  the  Newcastle 
kinds.  It  will  not  burn  so  long  as  that 
variety,  and  requires  nearly  as  much 
stirring,  though  it  does  not  cake.  In  this 
respect  the  Staffordshire  coal  is  superior,  as 
all  its  varieties  have  the  property  of  burning 
out  without  stirring,  and  indeed  will  never 
improve  by  being  broken  up.  The  Brooch 
coal  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  is  a very 
light  and  spongy  coal,  burning  very  rapidly 
and  cheerfully,  and  without  leaving  much 
ash.  It  however  burns  out  so  quickly  that 
it  is  very  extravagant,  though  for  small 
fires  it  is  admirably  adapted,  as  it  will  burn 
to  the  very  last  fragment,  and  hence  is 
highly  valued  by  the  poor.  The  Derbyshire 
and  Forest  of  Dean  coal  fluctuate  so  much 
in  value,  according  to  the  particular  col- 
liery, that  little  more  can  be  said  of  them. 
I have  seen  some  of  each  sort  which  was 
pretty  good,  but  other  specimens  were  of 
very  inferior  quality.  Anthracite , which  is 
chiefly  found  in  South  Wales,  is  a kind  of 
coal  which  is  only  suited  to  stoves,  not  being 
composed  of  hydrogen  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  bum  without  a great  body  of  heat,  and 
refusing  therefore  to  unite  with  oxygen  in 
an  open  grate.  For  hall  stoves  it  is  well 
adapted,  and  when  it  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained it  is  economically  used  in  them,  or 
for  cooking  in  closed  ranges.  Coal  is  now 
sold  by  the  ton  in  all  parts  of  England, 
and  the  price  varies  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  coal-field,  and  the  means 
of  carriage. 

210.  Coke  is  to  coal  what  charcoal  is  to 
wood,  being  deprived  of  its  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  and  having  only  remaining  a part 
of  its  carbon,  mixed  with  a large  proportion 
of  earthy  matter.  As  now  sold  for  domestic 
use,  it  is  almost  always  the  residue  remain- 
ing after  the  preparation  of  gas,  but  a large 
quantity  is  prepared  expressly  for  the  use 
of  railway  locomotives,  and  for  smelting 
iron.  It  is  generally  sold  by  measure,  and 
when  added  on  the  top  of  a good  coal  fire 
it  gives  out  a great  heat,  and  lasts  a long 
time.  It  is  also  used  in  closed  stoves  with- 
out coal,  but  it  will  not  burn  by  itself  in 
open  grates. 

211.  Coal  Gas  is  now  extensively  used 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  heat,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  more 
advantageous  than  any  other  fuel.  At  first 
sight  it  would  appear,  that,  in  point  of 


economy,  there  must  be  a loss  in  preparing 
gas  from  a material  by  an  elaborate  process, 
which  may  be  readily  used  in  its  original 
state  in  our  ordinary  grates.  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  our  common 
methods  of  burning  coal,  a large  proportion 
of  the  heat  is  wasted  in  various  ways — as 
by  the  escape  up  the  chimney  of  imperfectly 
burnt  carbon,  and  by  the  necessity  which 
exists  ofwasting  much  fuel  in  “ making  up  ” 
the  fire  previously  to  its  being  fit  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  as  well  as  of  keeping  it  up 
to  the  full  pitch  to  the  last  moment.  With 
gas,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  lighted  till 
it  is  wanted,  and  it  is.put  out  directly  after 
it  ceases  to  be  useful.  It  is  also  burnt  in 
such  a kind  of  chamber  that  very  little  heat 
escapes  up  the  flue ; and  thus,  though  it  is 
quite  true  that  a shilling’s  worth  of  coal 
will  go  farther  in  producing  heat  than  the 
same  money  laid  out  in  gas,  yet  by  actual 
trial  it  is  found  that  cooking  by  gas  may 
be  carried  on  at  about  the  same  cost  as  that 
by  coal;  but  to  do  this  the  gas  must  be 
used  with  economy,  and  it  must  be  turned 
off  directly  it  is  no  longer  wanted.  It  is 
extraordinary  how  small  a jet  of  gas  will 
heat  a volume  of  water;  and  for  boiling, 
stewing,  or  perhaps  baking,  it  is  certainly 
very  economical;  but  for  roasting,  air  must 
be  admitted  in  large  quantities,  occasioning 
a great  loss  of  heat  up  the  flue,  and  it  is  in 
this  operation  that  the  greatest  waste  of 
gas  occurs.  Still,  on  the  whole,  I believe 
that  cooking  by  gas  is  economical,  and 
when  the  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  as 
well  as  dirt  is  an  object,  it  will  amply  repay 
the  cost  of  its  introduction.  As  the  price  of 
gas  ought  to  bear  a relative  proportion  to 
that  of  coal,  it  might  be  assumed  that  if 
it  answers  in  one  locality  it  will  do  so 
in  another,  but  as  tins  is  not  always  the 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  take  this  fact  into 
consideration.  A large  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  making  gas  is  borne  by  the 
machinery,  which  is  as  necessary  for  a 
small  consumption  as  for  a large  one ; and, 
therefore,  it  will  be  found  that  in  large 
cities  gas  is  always  relatively  cheaper  than 
in  small  towns,  and  thus  while  coal  is 
sold  at  a high  price  in  London,  gas  is  as 
cheap  as  in  many  towns  close  upun  the 
coal  fields.  In  all  cases  it  is  sold  by  the 
cubic  foot,  the  price  being  calculated  at  per 
1000  feet,  and  this  is  now  almost  invariably 
estimated  by  a meter  through  which  the 
gas  for  each  consumer  passes,  and  is  there 
by  registered.  These  meters  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  water-meter  and  the  dry-meter, 
but  both  consist  of  revolving  chambers  of  a 
fixed  capacity,  each  of  which  receives  a 
cubic  foot  of  gas  and  discharges  it  as  it 
revolves— the  number  of  revolutions  being 
measured  by  ordinary  clock-work,  and 
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registered  by  hands  and  dial-plates.  In 
London,  7000  feet  of  gas  may  be  obtained 
for  the  average  price  of  a ton  of  Newcastle 
coal,  and  this  is  a very  fair  rate,  inasmuch 
as  that  quantity  of  coal  will  only  produce 
about  10,000  feet  of  gas,  leaving  the  value 
of  3000  feet,  together  with  that  of  the 
coke,  to  repay  the  cost  of  machinery  and 
distribution.  Hence  it  follows,  that  gas 
may  here,  if  anywhere,  be  used  with 
advantage  for  heating  purposes,  since  the 
economy  of  fuel  may  fairly  be  set  against 
the  loss  of  three-tenths  of  the  gas ; though 
in  this  calculation  the  loss  of  the  coke  must 
also  be  considered,  and  as  its  heat-pro- 
ducing powers  are  very  great,  it  appears 
in  theory  to  be  opposed  to  ail  the  prin- 
ciples of  economy,  until  the  details  of  the 
management  are  carefully  investigated, 
when  the  absence  of  waste  may  perhaps  be 
set  against  the  higher  price  of  the  heating 
material.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
price  of  a ton  of  coal  will  only  purchase  3000 
or  4000  feet  of  gas,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  its  failure  to  effect  what  the  demands  of 
economy  will  require;  and  as  in  many 
places  gas  is  6s.  6d.  or  7s.  per  1000  feet, 
while  coal  is  at  15s.  or  16s.  per  ton,  the 
above  remarks  will  draw  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  instituting  this  comparison. 
It  may,  I believe,  be  laid  down  as  a rule, 
that  unless  gas  can  be  obtained  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  6000  feet  for  the  price  of  a ton 
of  the  best  coal,  it  will  not  be  economical 
as  a fuel  for  cooking  purposes. 

212.  Liquids  of  various  kinds,  as  oil, 
spirits  of  wine,  turpentine,  naphtha,  &c., 
are  used  for  certain  heating  purposes  in 
cookery,  but  they  are  never  employed 
economically,  and  only  as  exceptional  cases. 
Alcohol  is  the  best  fuel  of  this  kind,  though 
its  cost  is  against  its  use ; but  as  it  burns 
without  smoke  or  residuum,  it  is  unat- 
tended with  the  objections  which  forbid 
the  use  of  oil,  naphtha,  and  the  animal  fats. 
There  are  many  beautiful  applications  of 
alcohol  to  the  rapid  heating  of  small  quan- 
tities of  water,  &c.,  which  will  hereafter 
come  under  consideration  in  the  sections 
treating  of  kitchen,  nursery,  and  sick-room 
utensils. 

Sect.  4,— Apparatus  employed  in 
Warming. 

213.  In  warming  our  Houses,  combustion 
of  fuel  is  either  immediately  effected  in  the 
apartment  to  be  warmed,  or  else  by  means 
of  tabes  containing  hot  air  or  hot  water, 
the  heat  generated  at  a distance  is  conveyed 
to  the  room.  Hence  it  will  be  convenient 
to  consider  the  various  modes  of  warming 
under  the  heads  of— 1st,  open  grates;  2nd, 
open  stoves ; 3rd,  closed  stoves;  4th,  heated 
air  conveyed  from  the  back  of  the  grate,  or 


from  another  room ; 5th,  hot  water  pipes ; 
and  6th,  gas  stoves.- 

214.  By  Open  Grates,  we  understand  any 
kind  of  open  fire-place  which  is  contained 
within  and  behind  the  surface  of  a wall,  in 
contradistinction  to  stoves  of  all  kinds 
which  project  more  or  less  from  its  face. 
It  is  a subject  of  frequent  remark,  that 
people  complain  of  cold  in  an  apartment 
maintained  at  a temperature  of  sixty  degrees 
by  the  introduction  of  warmed  air,  while 
no  fault  is  found  if  the  room  has  an  open 
fire,  although  the  temperature  may  be  four 
or  five  degrees  lower.  The  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  open  fire-place  as  ordinarily 
constructed  are,  the  large  expenditure  of 
fuel  in  proportion  to  the  effect  produced,  and 
the  difficulty  of  warming  an  apartment 
equally  and  effectually.  According  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  not  more  than  a fiftieth  part  of 
the  heat  generated  was  rendered  available 
for  warming  apartments  when  he  resided 
in  England  (1725) ; somewhat  later  (1798), 
the  loss  was  estimated  by  Count  Rumford 
at  fourteen-fifteenths;  and  recently  by  Dr. 
Amott  at  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity consumed.  The  heat  which  escapes  in 
the  smoke  is  computed  at  more  than  one- 
half  ; the  loss  by  the  warmed  air  of  the  room 
constantly  entering  the  chimney  above  trie 
fire  is  said  to  be  two-eighths,  and  one-eighth 
of  the  fuel  is  supposed  to  pass  away  unburnt 
in  the  smoke.  In  reference  to  the  unequal 
heating  at  different  distances  from  the  fire, 
it  is  observed  that  the  effect  of  radiant 
heat  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances ; so  that  the  walls  of  an  apartment 
are  scarcely  heated,  and  therefore  reflect 
no  heat  on  persons  in  the  room,  who,  if 
they  sit  at  a distance  from  the  fire,  are  too 
cold,  and  if  near  it,  are  too  warm.  More 
serious  causes  of  objection  are  the  cold 
draughts  created  by  the  air  rushing  in 
through  the  crevices  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  playing  upon  the  backs  of  persons 
sitting  round  the  fire;  or  forming  a cold 
bath  several  inches  in  depth  on  the  floor,  in. 
which  their  feet  are  constantly  immersed. 
Another  objection,  but  hardly  a just  one, 
is  bad  ventilation.  That  the  usual  mode  of 
ventilating  a room  by  the  air  escaping  from 
it  up  the  chimney  is  not  the  most  perfect, 
may  be  admitted,  but  it  is  at  least  a tolerably 
efficient  method,  and  infinitely  superior  to 
that  afforded  by  the  thermometer  stove, 
or  any  of  the  varieties  of  Russian,  German, 
American,  and  Swedish  stoves ; being  objec- 
tionable rather  on  account  of  certain  contin- 
gent disadvantages  than  of  its  inefficiency. 
Various  forms  are  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
and  fashion  is  constantly  changing  them,  as 
far  as  the  detail  of  parts  is  concerned;  but 
in  principle  little  or  no  improvement  has 
been  made  of  late  years,  if  we  except 
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Amott’s  smokeless  grates.  Every  one  has 
of  course  a fire-place  to  refer  to,  and  there- 
fore any  illustration  is  here  unnecessary  of 
the  ordinary  form ; but  it  must  be  described 
as  consisting  of  a rectangular  chamber 
hollowed  out  in  the  wall,  averaging  three 
feet  in  width  and  height,  and  fourteen 
Inches  from  front  to  back.  Such  is  the 
chamber  without  the  grate;  it  is  bounded 
below  by  the  liearth-stone,  which  should  be 
securely  set  in  brickwork  turned  in  the 
form  of  an  arch  from  the  wall  to  the  trim- 
mer, and  above  by  the  flue,  which  should 
not  commence  with  too  abrupt  a shoulder ; 
this  is  well  provided  for  by  Moore’s  patent 
contractor.  The  flue  is  usually  fourteen 
inches  by  nine,  if  built  of  ordinary  bricks, 
but  they  are  now  made  on  purpose  to  form 
parts  of  a circle  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
and  will  bond  in  with  the  brickwork  exceed- 
ingly well.  The  interior,  if  built  in  the 
usual  way  with  common  bricks,  requires  to 
be  plastered  with  mortar  mixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  cow-dung,  called  par- 
geting, hair  being  unfit  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  cow-dung  containing  saline  matter 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  soot  from  closely 
adhering  to  it.  In  carrying  up  the  flue,  all 
severe  angles  are  to  be  avoided;  but  it 
is  always  desirable  to  avoid  a perfectly 
straight  tube,  which,  in  the  first  place, 
allows  the  rain  to  fall  straight  upon  the 
fire ; and,  in  the  second,  permits  also  the 
wind  to  pass  downwards  without  obstruc- 
tion. The  remedy  for  both  is  to  “ gather 
over  ” the  chimney  immediately  above  the 
highest  ceiling  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  one  side  is  exactly 
perpendicular  to  the  other,  and  thus  prevent 
both  the  uninterrupted  fall  of  rain  and  the 
descent  of  the  wind.  We  will  suppose  a 
gust  of  wind  blows  down  the  chimney, 
if  this  is  straight  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
its  course;  but  if  soon  after  its  entry  it 
strikes  against  a surface  at  an  angle,  it  is 
turned  to  the  opposite  side,  which  also  it 
strikes  at  a similar  angle,  and  thus  loses 
its  power  before  it  reaches  the  bottom. 
This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  build- 
ing chimneys;  their  proper  construction 
in  this  respect  is  shown  in  fig.  49.  In  the 
stacks  of  chimneys  figured  there  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  no  straight  line  from 
top  to  bottom  in  any  one ; and  with  such 
a construction,  if  also  the  grates  are 
properly  set,  I could  guarantee  all  from 
smoking,  unless  commanded  by  a very  high 
wall,  or  other  obstruction,  very  near  them. 
Among  the  first  who  directed  attention  to 
the  improvements  of  the  domestic  hearth, 
Count  Rumford  is  the  best  known  in  this 
country.  The  alteration  which  he  made 
was  very  simple,  but  its  success  had  the 
effect  of  remodelling  all  the  arrangements 


of  the  fire-place,  and  it  has  been  the  parent 
of  the  numerous  register-stoves  now  seen, 
which  have  swept  away  the  goodly  chimney 
corners  and  wide  open  fire-places  of  our 
ancestors.  This  change  was  effected  by 
contracting  the  throat  of  the  flue.  Within 
the  large  cavity  of  the  chimney  opening  he 
formed,  as  it  were,  a second  fire-place,  by 
building  a wall  in  front  of  the  chimney 
back,  and  so  much  in  advance  of  it,  that 
when  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  arch  at 
the  back  of  the  mantel,  a space  of  not  more 
than  four  inches  was  left  for  the  depth  of 
the  throat  from  the  back  of  the  arch  to  the 
face  of  the  new  wall.  He  then  contracted 
the  opening  over  the  fire  by  placing  upright 
covings  of  brick  in  each  interior  angle  of  the 
recess.  These  formed  an  angle  of  about 
135  degrees  with  the  back  of  the  fire ; the 
distance  between  the  re-entering  angles  of 
the  covings  being  in  no  case  greater  than  the 
width  of  the  perpendicular  part  of  the  flue. 
By  this  arrangement  the  area  of  the  throat 
of  the  chimney  was  reduced  to  72  inches, 
and  in  many  cases  made  even  a third  less. 
To  facilitate  the  sweeping  of  the  flue,  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  wall  was  formed 
with  a slab  of  stone,  or  fire  tiles,  which 
could  be  pushed  back  to  allow  a boy  to  pass 
into  the  flue,  and  afterwards  replaced.  The 
immediate  results  of  these  alterations  were 
the  entire  prevention  of  smoky  chimneys, 
increased  heat  thrown  into  the  apartment, 
and  a degree  of  general  comfort  previously 
unattainable.  Soon  after  Count  Rumford’s 
fire-places  had  become  known,  register 
stoves  having  somewhat  the  same  appear- 
ance were  introduced.  Their  elegant  de- 
sign, in  iron  and  polished  steel,  and  Rum- 
ford-like  form,  did  not  obviate  the  bad  effect 
of  substituting  metal  for  the  non-conducting 
material,  fire-brick.  In  these  stoves  the 
metal  back  of  the  grate  would  soon  be 
destroyed  if  the  heat  were  not  rapidly 
carried  off  by  the  air  on  the  other  side, 
in  the  cavity  purposely  left  behind  the  stove 
which  communicates  with  the  chimney. 
The  very  circumstance,  however,  of  the 
iron  back  being  preserved  by  constantly 
parting  with  the  heat  received  from  the 
fire  to  the  air  behind  it,  prevents  the  fuel 
in  its  vicinity  acquiring  the  temperature 
necessary  for  perfect  combustion.  In  a 
grate  with  iron  sides  and  back,  the  fuel  in 
contact  with  the  iron  is  always  seen  black 
on  the  edges,  and  the  fire  cannot  be  made 
to  burn  vividly,  or  without  forming  smoke. 
But  when  the  grate  is  lined  with  fire-brick 
(which  is  a bad  conductor)  of  considerable 
thickness,  the  brick  retains  the  heat  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  incandescent  fuel,  upon 
which  it  re-acts,  until  the  fuel  and  fire-brick 
are  heated  up  to  a clear  bright-  fire,  free 
from  smoke,  and  presenting  a mass  of 
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iant  incandescence,  having  three  times 
the  power  of  a grate  holding  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel,  hut  lined  with  iron.  Very 
little  heat  can  be  obtained  by  radiation 
from  a small  fire  in  an  iron  grate,  but  a very 
small  grate  lined  with  fire-brick  will  give 
out  a large  quantity  of  heat,  and  less  of  the 
fuel  escapes  up  the  chimney.  Count  ltum- 
ford  made  the  flue  opening  into  the 
chimney  as  nearly  as  possible  perpendicular 
over  the  burning  fuel.  The  discovery  that 
this  is  not  an  essential  condition  has  of  late 
years  led  to  the  introduction  of  an  entirely 
new  class  of  stoves,  in  which  the  fire-place 
is  closed  completely  over  at  the  top,  and  the 
smoke  passes  into  the  chimney  through  a 
luffered  opening  at  the  back.  Both  the  last- 
mentioned  stoves  throw  out  an  amount  of 
heat  which  few  register  stoves  with  fire- 
places of  the  same  size  are  capable  of 
emitting. 

■215.  The  Register  Grate,  as  at  present 
constructed,  consists  of  a framework  of 
iron  fitting  into  the  space  left  in  the  brick- 
work, and  containing  an  open  basket  of  iron 
bars,  in  which  the  fire  is  made.  It  is  usual 
to  make  this  framework  in  two  portions, 
one  being  a square  fitting  into  the  mantel- 
piece, the  other  projecting  back  from  this 
on  each  side,  as  well  as  at  the  top,  at  an 
! angle  of  45  degrees,  and  containing  within 
I it  the  grate  itself.  This  last  may  either  con- 
I sists  simply  of  bars,  which  line  it  at  the 
bottom  and  front,  or  it  may  also  be  backed 
with  a fire-brick  tile,  which  prevents  the 
heat  being  dissipated  by  the  rapidly-con- 
ducting power  of  the  iron.  At  the  top  the 
bevelled  boundary  is  pierced  by  an  oblong 
square  aperture,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
I the  smoke,  and  set  in  this  is  a trap-door, 
which  may  be  lowered  entirely  when  a fire 
I is  not  wanted,  as  in  the  summer  months, 

| by  which  precaution  the  fall  of  soot  is 
guarded  against.  Register  grates  are  now 
j set  very  low,  with  the  intention  of  avoid- 
ing as  much  as  possible  the  loss  of  heat  up 
the  chimney,  which  in  the  old  mode  of 
setting  high  was  a great  fault.  Perhaps 
the  present  fashion  may  be  carried  to 
excess,  and  when  high  fenders  are  used 
with  them  it  certainly  is  an  objection;  but 
with  the  modern  low  fender  no  heat  what- 
ever is  suffered  to  be  lost  by  radiation.  Dr. 
Arnott  is  of  opinion,  that  no  grate  should 
be  set  lower  than  14  inches  from  the 
hearth;  but  this  is,  I think,  carrying  out 
the  opposite  opinion  too  far,  and  I should 
myself  prefer  8 or  10  inches  as  the  best 
height  for  giving  out  heat.  Sometimes  the 
space  beneath  the  grate  is  filled  up  with 
fire-bricks,  which  by  their  radiation,  serve 
to  throw  out  a great  deal  of  heat,  and  I am 
told  that  a grate  so  altered  has  increased  its 
heat-produciug  power  very  considerably.  A ' 


great  variety  of  forms  is  sold,  but  all  come 
under  the  above  description,  with  additions, 
however,  intended  solely  to  obviate  certain 
inconveniences.  Those  most  in  request  are 
known  as  Sylvester’s,  Stephen's,  Jobson’s, 
and  Wright’s.  A very  good  form  of  low 
grate  is  one  in  which  the  fuel  is  actually 
laid  upon  the  hearth,  which  is  made  of  iron 
and  perforated.  Beneath  this  is  a chamber, 
to  which  air  is  admitted  either  from  the 
room  or  from  the  external  air.  In  the 
former  case  this  is  effected  by  means  Oi 
steel  tubes,  ranged  side  by  side,  and  giving 
the  effect  of  a fender ; whilst  in  the  latter 
an  ordinary  tube  of  metal  or  earthenware  is 
laid  to  the  outer  wall.  Either  of  these  is 
well  adapted  for  burning  wood,  without  the 
addition  of  the  props  which  kept  it  from  the 
hearth  in  the  old  fire-places,  and  which  are 
called  dogs.  The  points  to  be  attended 
to  in  register  grates,  are  the  following:— 
1st,  to  set  them  moderately  low;  2nd,  to 
line  the  grate  with  fire-bricks,  not  with 
iron;  3rd,  to  make  the  upper  area  of  the 
grate  considerably  wider  than  the  lower; 
4th,  to  carry  off  the  smoke  with  as 
small  an  opening  as  will  suffice,  and  if 
possible,  directed  backwards  rather  than 
forwards. 

216  Dr.  Arnott’s  Smokeless  Grate  is  in 
the  form  of  a register  grate , with  a maga- 
zine below,  in  which  a certain  portion  of 
coal  is  deposited  before  lighting  the  fire. 
This  magazine  is  raised  by  means  of  a 
poker,  passed  into  an  aperture  made  for  the 
purpose  (see  fig.  54).  This  grate  effects  the 
following  objects,  which  are  no  doubt  great 
advantages 1st.  There  is  entire  absence 
of  smoke.  2nd.  From  the  carbon  being  all 
united  with  oxygen,  a great  saving  of  fuel 
is  effected.  3rd.  It  will  burn  for  twelve 
hours  by  merely  applying  the  poker.  4th. 
It  is  never  obscured  by  the  recent  throwing 
on  of  fresh  coals.  But,  like  every  good  in 
this  world,  it  is  not  unmixed  with  evil,  for 
we  miss  in  it  the  cheerful  blaze  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  Englishman.  It  is  in 
fact  a clever  imitation  of  the  old  plan,  now 
commonly  revived,  of  lighting  the  fire  at 
the  top,  placing  in  addition  a piece  of  paper 
at  the  bottom  to  cut  off  the  draught  of  air. 
In  this  way  an  ordinary  fire,  if  lighted  from 
above,  will  burn  for  eight  hours ; but  then 
it  must  be  let  out  before  it  can  be  relaid, 
whilst  in  Dr.  Arnott’s  grate  the  reservoir 
can  always  be  refilled,  and  the  fire  may  be 
kept  in  for  any  length  of  time.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  economy  of  this  stove,  and  its 
only  objectionable  feature  is  the  absence  of 
cheerful  blaze. 

217.  The  Sham  Register  is  a very  cheap 
and  economical  stove,  both  in  original  cost 
and  in  the  saving  of  heat.  It  consists  merely 
of  a front  and  bottom  of  iron  bars,  which 
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are  set  in  brickwork,  bevelled  to  the  form 
of  a register  stove.  The  place  for  the  fire 
is  formed  by  building  up  the  sides  and 
back  with  fire-brick,  and  giving  to  each 
coving  an  angle  of  about  135  degrees  with 
the  back.  The  bottom  grate  is  from  five  to 
seven  inches  deep  from  front  to  back, 
according  as  the  front  bars  are  straight  or 
curved;  and  the  brickwork  at  the  back 
slopes  upwards  for  about  12  inches  from  the 
bottom  grate,  and  is  thence  carried  up  with 
the  covings  as  high  as  the  centre  of  the  arch 
over  the  chimney  opening.  At  this  level 
the  throat  of  the  flue  is  contracted  by  fire- 
tiles,  stone,  or  an  iron  plate,  to  a breadth 
from  front  to  back  of  about  four  inches. 
The  sweeping  machine  generally  renders 
the  moveable  slab  unnecessary.  If,  how- 
ever, free  access  to  the  flue  above  the 
throat  is  required,  the  contraction  can  be 
made  with  an  iron  plate,  hinged  to  the  back 
of  the  front,  like  the  top  flap  of  a common 
register  stove.  The  objection  to  it  is  its 
want  of  neatness  and  artistic  form,  and 
the  disposition  which  the  bars  have  to 
become  loose,  from  the  constant  expansion- 
and  contraction  to  which  they  are  subject. 
Scarcely  any  tie  will  keep  the  front  long  in 
its  place.  It  is,  however,  well  adapted  for 
economical  families  in  their  sitting-rooms, 
and  for  occasional  use,  as  in  bed-rooms,  &c., 
where  its  cheap  price  renders  it  desirable. 

218.  Kitchen  ranges,  &c.,  will  come  more 
properly  under  the  department  providing 
for  the  cooking  of  our  food. 

219.  Open  Stoves  are  intended  to  burn 
coal  and  radiate  heat  without  any  loss  either 
by  contact  with  the  walls,  or  by  radiation 
up  the  chimney.  They  consist  of  an  iron 
chamber  having  bars  below  and  in  front, 
for  admitting  the  air  necessary  for  combus- 
tion, which  is  allowed  to  escape  by  means 
of  a small  flue  issuing  from  the  back,  and 
passing  horizontally  into  the  chimney. 
This  flue  is  the  only  point  of  contact  with 
any  part  but  the  floor,  and  as  heat  does  not 
descend  to  any  appreciable  extent,  it  is  the 
sole  conductor  of  caloric ; it  is  also  so  small 
as  to  forbid  the  escape  of  more  caloric  than 
is  conveyed  of  necessity  in  the  heated 
results  of  combustion.  A stove  is  now 
made  on  this  principle,  and  is  very  com- 
monly in  use  in  our  churches,  and  in  large 
shops,  in  which  the  flue  is  made  to  ascend 
and  then  descend  by  the  sides  of  the  stove, 
until  it  passes  out  either  below  the  floor,  or 
a very  little  above  it,  and  in  its  transit 
allows  a still  greater  portion  of  the  caloric 
to  escape  into  the  apartment.  This  stove, 
if  made  with  earthen  sides,  dividing  it  from 
the  lateral  chambers,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
annoying  smell  occasioned  by  air  passing 
over  hot  iron,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted 
to  any  purpose  connected  with  the  subject 


to  which  I am  now  adverting,  and  it  is 
certainly  much  better  fitted  even  for  ordi- 
nary sitting-rooms  than  any  register  gi*ates 
with  which  I am  acquainted,  not  even 
excepting  Dr.  Arnott’s.  It  presents  a 
cheerful  fire,  it  will  burn  small  coal  as  well 
as  large,  it  is  exceedingly  economical  in 
every  point  of  view,  and  it  may  be  made  as 
ornamental  as  any  other  kind  of  warming 
apparatus.  It  is  a slight  improvement 
only  upon  the  original  Franklin  stove; 
which,  however,  is  objectionable  from 
being  made  wholly  of  iron,  so  as  to  give  a 
very  unpleasant  smell  to  the  air,  a defect 
common  to  all  the  varieties  of  stoves  used 
in  America. 

220.  Closed  Stoves  are  intended  to  afford 
heat  by  warming  the  air  in  contact  with 
them,  but  without  any  direct  radiation  of 
heat  from  the  fuel  itself.  In  all  of  them 
small  coal,  coke,  or  charcoal,  is  used  in  an 
iron  or  earthen  chamber,  with  a closed 
door,  and  the  results  of  the  combustion 
are  led  into  a chimney  after  sundry  contor- 
tions intended  to  allow  time  for  the  whole 
of  the  caloric  to  be  imparted  to  the  sur- 
rounding air.  Great  numbers  of  these 
stoves  have  been  invented  with  all  sorts 
of  forms,  all  however  being  modifications 
of  the  same  principle.  Dr.  Arnott  attempted 
to  improve  upon  it  by  inserting  a chamber 
of  fire-brick  within  the  outer  iron  case,  and 
carrying  the  heated  gases  off  by  means  of 
a flue  in  the  ordinary  way.  At  the  same 
time  he  attempted  to  modify  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  air  by  means  of  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  a metal  bar,  which 
opened  and  shut  an  air  valve ; but  though 
very  pretty  in  theory,  they  do  not  in  prac- 
tice answer  the  expectations  which  were 
formed  of  them,  and  are  not  at  all  superior, 
in  my  opinion,  to  any  of  the  old  forms  of 
closed  stoves,  whilst  they  are  much  more 
difficult  to  light  and  keep  in,  and  are 
constantly  requiring  the  attention  of  the 
servants.  They  are  intended  to  burn  coke 
only,  and  may  with  great  attention  and 
care  be  made  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  inventor.  Their  great  disadvantage 
is,  that  they  dry  the  air  too  much,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  stoves;  and  as  they  do  not 
ventilate  the  apartment  to  any  extent,  they 
are  not  adapted  for  the  warming  of  any 
inhabited  room;  but  for  halls  they  will 
answer  well  enough,  though  even  here  I 
should  much  prefer  the  open  stove. 

221.  A Hot-air  Apparatus  is  often  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  heating  churches,  or  other 
large  buildings ; but  it  is  scarcely  applicable 
to  nouses,  the  parts  of  which  are  inhabited 
differently  at  different  times.  The  principle 
consists  in  taking  advantage  of  the  change 
of  specific  gravity  occasioned  in  air  by  heat- 
ing it,  and  thus,  by  applying  fire-heat  to 
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a chamber  full  of  air,  causing  its  contents 
to  ascend  and  draw  fresh  air  from  a lower 
aperture.  In  this  way,  by  carrying  a tube 
from  the  heated  chamber  to  any  room 
above  its  level,  a current  of  warm  air  may 
be  directed  into  it.  But  there  is  also  another 
mode  which  is  adopted  in  hot-houses,  in 
which  the  warm  results  of  combustion  are 
carried  through  a long  and  tortuous  pipe  of 
brickwork,  winding  round  the  inside  of  the 
walls  of  the  hot-house,  and  radiating  heat 
in  all  directions.  This  latter  mode  is  not 
suited  to  dwelling-houses,  because  it  is  not 
thought  desirable  to  have  a long  range  of 
brickwork  occupying  the  sides  of  our  rooms, 
and  because  we  are  so  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  a fire  that  we  miss  its  cheerfulness, 
and  however  warm  we  may  be,  still  we 
should  sigh  for  some  sign  of  a fire  being  in 
operation.  These  are,  after  all,  the  only 
valid  objections  to  this  mode  of  warming, 
which  may  be  made  so  economical  that  a 
whole  house  might  be  kept  at  a high  tem- 
perature for  the  cost  of  a single  open  fire. 

222.  A Combination  of  the  open  grate 
with  the  warm  air  apparatus,  is  now  very 
commonly  adopted  in  houses  of  all  classes, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  upon  this  plan,  as  well  as  some 
of  those  already  made  on  the  ordinary 
register  grate,  are  from  a very  interesting 
paper  recently  read  before  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  by  S.  E.  Rosser, 
C.E.  In  this  paper  the  labours  of  previous 
writers  are  arranged  with  great  care,  and 
though  short,  it  forms  a complete  summary 
of  our  past  knowledge  on  the  subject: — 
**  Several  fire-places  are  described  in  which 
the  back,  jambs,  and  hearth  are  made  with 
hollow  spaces,  or  caliducts,  for  the  purpose 
of  warming  a copious  supply  of  external 
air,  afterwards  admitted  into  the  room  by 
an  opening  controlled  by  a valve  or  regu- 
lator. The  variety  of  modes  in  which  this 
plan  may  be  applied  renders  it  extremely 
valuable.  Adjoining  rooms  may  be  heated 
from  one  fire-place  in  the  partition  wall; 
for  by  making  a fire  in  one  room  the  heated 
air  from  the  caliducts  may  be  discharged 
into  the  other,  or  the  warmed  air  may  be 
conveyed  to  any  of  the  upper  rooms.  The 
Polignac  fire-places  were  constructed  for 
the  consumption  of  wood  fuel ; but  Dr. 
Desaguliers  modified  them  so  as  to  admit 
of  coal  being  burnt.  His  fire-places  were 
much  appreciated  for  a time,  but  subse- 
quently fell  into  disuse  from  the  supposition 
that  they  burnt  the  air.  It  is  possible  that 
the  more  intense  combustion  of  a coal  fire 
in  a grate  might  give  to  the  iron-plates 
that  formed  the  sides  of  the  caliducts  a 
higher  temperature  than  they  had  in  the 
Polignac  fire-places,  but  with  the  large 
proportions  which  he  gave  to  his  air 


channels  this  result  might  be  avoided. 
Many  contrivances,  similar  in  principle  to 
Savot’s  (1626)  and  Polignac’s  grates,  have 
been  brought  forward,  and  Dr.  Franklin 
(1745)  invented  a stove,  known  as  the 
Pennsylvania  stove,  which  combined,  to 
some  extent,  the  peculiarities  of  Polignac’s 
arrangement  with  the  descending  flue  in 
Prince  Rupert’s  stove.  The  proportions  of 
the  caliducts,  however,  in  Franklin’s  stove 
make  it  rather  questionable  whether  it  did 
not  overheat  the  air.  It  is  said  of  one  of 
these  stoves,  which  was  adapted  to  burning 
coal,  that  it  kept  a room  14  feet  square  at  a 
temperature  of  from  60  to  64  degrees  for 
13  hours,  with  a consumption  of  one  peck 
of  coals,  the  external  temperature  being 
28  degrees.  M.  Peclet’s  work,  Traite  de  la 
Clialeur,  chapter  13,  contains  descriptions 
of  several  fire-places  for  utilising  a portion 
of  the  heat  which  passes  off  with  the  smoke, 
by  applying  it  to  warm  a supply  of  fresh 
air  for  the  apartment.  It  is  possible  to 
modify  these  arrangements  in  very  many 
ways.  The  conditions  to  be  observed  are, 
to  dispose  the  heated  surfaces  so  that  they 
may  be  efficacious,  to  give  a sufficient  area 
to  the  air  ducts,  and,  lastly,  to  render  the 
tubes  and  the  joints  sufficiently  tight  that 
the  smoke  may  not  mix  with  the  warm  air. 
These  treatises  show  the  attention  which 
the  subject  of  the  economy  of  fuel  has 
received  in  other  countries.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  our  own  country  there 
are  few  architects  or  scientific  men,  who 
have  not  themselves  tried  or  seen  the 
results  of  experiments  conducted  with  the 
same  object.  It  has  occurred  to  some  to 
increase  the  amount  of  effect  derived  from 
the  combustion  of  fuel,  in  ordinary  fire- 
places, by  admitting  the  external  air  to  an 
enclosed  chamber  at  the  back  of  the  fire- 
place, where  it  becomes  warmed  by  contact 
with  the  cheeks  of  the  grate,  and  is  then 
admitted  into  the  apartment  through  per- 
forations in  front  of  the  grate.  Where  a 
spare  flue  exists  in  the  chimney  breast,  the 
warm  air  may  be  conveyed  through  it,  and 
discharged  through  an  opening  near  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  same  apartment,  or  conveyed  to  an 
adjoining  room,  or  to  one  on  an  upper  floor. 
Air  flues  constructed  in  the  chimney  breasts 
when  a house  is  built,  would  materially 
promote  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  flues  might  have  openings  at  bottom 
communicating  with  the  external  air,  and  L 
they  were  carried  up  alongside  the  smoke- 
flues  from  the  different  fire-places,  or  con- 
nected with  the  void  spaces  round  the 
grates,  a considerable  portion  of  the  waste 
heat,  usually  escaping  by  the  chimney, 
would  be  communicated  to  the  air  in  the 
flues.  Apertures  should  be  made  into  them 
at  their  upper  part,  to  communicate  with 
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the  various  rooms,  and  a continuous  supply 
of  tempered  air  might  thus  be  provided  to 
maintain  salutary  ventilation,  to  supply 
the  requisite  quantity  of  air  to  the  fires, 
and  to  afford  an  increased  degree  of  warmth. 
Chimney  openings  have  not  generally  a 
sufficient  depth  to  receive  grates  of  the 
most  efficient  kind.  The  practice  of  making 
the  breasts  project  into  the  room,  and  the 
necessity  for  restricting  the  projection  to 
the  smallest  limit,  have  led  to  the  modern 
custom  of  making  the  recess  of  the  chimney 
opening  only  a brick  and  a half  in  depth. 
If  all  the  flues  were  built  in  the  party-wall, 
no  chimney  breast  would  be  required  above 
a projection  of  a brick,  or  half  a brick,  at 
the  fire-place  itself,  which  might  be  con- 
cealed by,  or  form  part  of,  the  chimney- 
piece.  Where  fire-places  are  situated  in 
an  external  wall,  the  difficulty  of  providing 
a supply  of  air  is  not 'felt,  as  a hole  may 
generally  be  made  directly  through  the  wall  ( 
at  thp  back;  but  as  in  town-houses  they  are 
generally  formed  in  the  party-walls,  inde- 
pendent flues  mqst  be  brought  up  for  the 
urpose  by  the  side  of  the  chimney  breasts, 
nd  openings  cut  through  the  jambs.  Where 
there  are  several  stories  it  woqld  be  difficult 
to  supply  air  to  the  upper  rooms,  as  the 
pmoke-fluqs  from  the  lower  rooms  would 
generally  interfere  between  the  air-flues 
and  the  fire-place.  In  some  cases  an  air- 
flue  might  be  formed  in  the  floor  by  using 
the  space  between  two  joists  in  connexion 
with  a grating  in  the  outer  wall,  and  carry- 
ing an  iron  pipe  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter  under  the  hearth  through  the 
trimmer  and  trimmer-arch  into  the  space 
behind  the  fire-place.  This  arrangement, 
however,  requires  the  trimmer-joists  to  be 
strengthened,  and  in  London  the  Building 
Act  might  probably  prevent  it,  while  the 
supply  of  air  so  obtained  would  be  Iqss  than 
is  desirable.  It  is,  however,  possible  in 
most  cases  to  make  some  arrangements  for 
the  supply  of  air;  but  it  would  be  prefer- 
able that  adequate  provision  should  be 
made  in  all  new  houses,  either  by  air- 
flues  in  the  party- walls  or  by  other  modes 
which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  archi- 
tect.” 

223.  By  means  of  Hot  Water,  also, 
rooms  or  whole  houses  may  be  warmed ; 
but  the  apparatus  is  very  expensive,  and 
being  liable  to  leak  or  burst  it  is  not  either 
safe  or  desirable.  The  principle  is  very 
applicable  to  hot-houses,  because  there  a 
leak  is  easily  discovered,  and  as  the  pipe  is 
in  sight  it  is  as  readily  mended ; but  as  in 
our  rooms  these  must  be  concealed,  there  is 
a constant  fear  of  injury  to  walls,  paper- 
hangings,  &c.,  from  the  escape  of  water  or 
steam.  When  it  is  determined  to  heat  in 
this  way,  it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  a j 


certain  number  of  double  pipes  round  the 
room  beneath  the  skirting-board,  and  to 
circulate  hot  water  through  them  by  means 
of  the  same  principle  as  has  been  already 
described  in  the  section  treating  of  hot- 
baths  (par.  153).  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  an  economical  mode  of  imparting 
heat,  because  there  is  a great  loss  of  this  in 
the  upper  cistern,  unless  that  reservoir  of 
water  is  required  for  any  other  purpose. 

224.  Gas  Stoves  are  now  becoming  very 
generally  introduced  as  a means  of  heating 
halls,  shops,  &c. ; and,  I am  told,  economic 
cally,  though  I am  rather  incredulous  on 
this  score.  Numberless  forms  are  offered 
to  the  public,  but  all  of  them  are  radically 
the  same,  the  gas  being  simply  burnt  in  an 
iron  chamber,  and  the  results  being  either 
suffered  to  escape  into  the  apartment,  or 
else  carried  off  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a 
flue.  To  the  former  mode  there  is  a great 
objection,  inasmuch  as  the  products  are 
injurious  if  respired,  and  though  incapable 
of  causing  great  injury  in  an  open  shop, 
yet  in  a dwelling-house  they  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  to  escape.  A small  tube  may 
always  be  arranged  for  this  purpose,  and  as 
there  is  no  danger  of  fire,  it  may  be  carried 
even  through  wooden  partitions  in  perfect 
safety,  if  not  in  contact  with  them.  A very 
ingenious  form  of  gas  stove  was  introduced 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  which 
gas  is  burnt  by  passing  it  in  a number  of 
small  jets  through  a cone  of  porcelain, 
which  soon  becomes  red  hot,  and  radiates 
heat  very  rapidly.  It  is,  I believe,  the  best 
gas  stove  yet  invented,  but  its  high  prime 
cost  will  always  militate  against  its  general 
introduction. 

Sect.  5 General  Principles  op 

Ventilation. 

225.  Fresh  air  is  a necessary  of  life,  and 
without  its  admission,  neither  respiration 
in  our  bodies,  nor  combustion  in  our  grates 
and  stoves  can  be  efficiently  performed. 
There  is  a great  similarity  ip  these  two 
processes,  both  requiring  a large  supply  of 
oxygen,  and  both  occasioning  a rise  of 
temperature,  though  in  different  degrees. 
It  is  proved  by  direct  experiment,  that  we 
cannot  live  without  fresh  air,  apd  though 
a wonderfully  small  addition  will  support 
life,  yet  i^  will  not  maintain  a higji  state  of 
health.  Under  the  old  arrangement  of 
doors  and  windows,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  providing  for  our  supply  of  air,  because 
the  crevices  were  so  large  that  the  difliculty 
consisted  in  knowing  how  to  bear  up  against 
its  cooling  effects.  But  as  art  advanced 
its  steps,  and  joiners  became  more  carpfui 
in  their  fittings,  this  mode  of  supply  b&qaip.e 
less  and  less,  until  at  last  it  results  that  ou? 
fires  will  scarcely  burn  with  all  the  doors 
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and  windows  shut.  When  this  is  the  case 
it  is  high  time  to  provide  a means  of 
admitting  fresh  air,  because  it  is  clear  that 
the  human  body  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
on  respiration  properly  in  an  atmosphere 
which  will  not  supply  oxygen  enough  for  a 
common  fire.  Hence  it  is  that  we  now 
hear  such  an  outcry  for  ventilation,  which 
is  moreover  doubly  needed  from  the  greater 
perfection  of  our  oil  and  gas  lamps.  In 
former  days  we  were  contented  with  a 
couple  of  candles,  which  consumed  a very 
limited  quantity  of  oxygen,  but  now  we 
must  have  one,  two,  or  three  oil  or  gas 
lamps,  which  are  equal  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
such  candles,  and  consequently  consume 
ten  times  the  volume  of  oxygen,  so  that  we 
may  calculate  that  what  with  our  larger 
fires  and  our  stronger  lights,  we  require 
ftt  least  twelve  times  as  much  oxygen, 
independently  of  respiration,  and  at  the 
same  time  cut  off  its  supply  to  an  infini- 
tesimal amount.  But  it  will  be  said  by 
many,  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  present  day  close  up 
their  apertures  more  completely  than  of 
yore,  and  I am  ready  to  admit  that  in  some 
badly-built  houses  there  is  reason  for  the 
assertion,  and  in  them  there  is  little  neces- 
sity for  additional  means  of  ventilation. 
Yet,  taking  the  general  run  of  houses,  it 
will  be  allowed  that  their  fittings  now- 
adays are  very  much  more  perfect  than 
was  formerly  the  case  ; and  where  they  are 
properly  made  there  is  a real  necessity  for 
extra  care.  In  many  rooms  wheie  there 
are  two  fire-places,  and  the  doors  and  win- 
dows are  shut,  the  admission  of  air  is  so 
completely  cut  off  that  one  fire  overpowers 
the  other,  and  brings  its  smoke  and  even 
the  flame  out  into  the  room.  Such  is  a 
frequent  and  open  proof  of  the  want  of  ven- 
tilation, and  a practical  argument  against 
the  theoretical  assertion  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ventilate  by  procuring  air  from  above. 
The  ordinary  means  of  ventilating  mines 
also  disproves  this  assertion,  as  the  air  in 
them  must  be  obtained  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  often  descends  to  a great 
depth  without  any  actual  pumping,  though 
in  the  deepest  mines  some  kind  of  machinery 
is  always  required.  The  grand  principle 
of  ventilation,  as  practised  in  our  houses, 
is  to  make  use  of  our  warming  apparatus 
for  changing  the  air,  and  to  do  this  with  as 
little  inconvenience  to  our  bodies  as  possible. 
In  this  there  is  no  difficulty  as  far  as  the 
getting-rid  of  the  spoiled  air  is  concerned, 
but  in  the  admission  of  the  fresh  air  greater 
care  is  required,  inasmuch  as  it  is  usually 
colder  than  that  contained  in  the  room,  and 
is  therefore  liable  to  chill  any  part  of  the 
body  upon  which  it  impinges  in  any  per- 
ceptible stream,  producing  what  is  called 


“a  draught.”  Our  forefathers  were  not 
so  particular  in  this  respect,  and  from 
constant  habit  were  accustomed  to  changes 
of  temperature,  and  to  draughts  even  of  a 
worse  description  than  those  which  are  now 
complained  of.  Among  the  old  lattice  win- 
dows an  opening  may  frequently  be  seen 
which  will  admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger, 
and  of  course  of  a considerable  stream  of 
cold  air  in  the  winter  season.  Such  a 
crevice  would  cause  a perfect  consternation 
if  met  with  in  a modem  bed-room  or  draw- 
ing-room, and  is  a thing  quite  unheard  of. 

226.  From  these  remarks  it  may  be  ga- 
thered that  it  is  necessary  in  constructing 
all  habitable  rooms  to  provide,  in  the  first 
place,  proper  air  tubes  for  carrying  off  the 
spoiled  air  which  is  the  result  of  combus- 
tion and  respiration ; and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  take  care  that  a corresponding 
quantity  of  fresh  air  is  admitted  without 
producing  a draught. 

Sect.  6.— Practical  Application  of  these 
Principles. 

227.  Numerous  devices  have  been  planned 
by  ingenious  men  for  ventilating  large  as 
well  as  small  houses,  and  the  nation  ha.s 
had  to  pay  a pretty  considerable  bill  for 
these  experimental  researches.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  arising  from  a draught  of 
cold  air,  the  attempt  was  made  by  Dr. 
Reid  to  pump  warm  air  in  at  the  top  of 
the  room,  and  draw  out  the  spoiled  air  at 
the  bottom,  through  numerous  small  aper- 
tures, and  in  theory  this  is  a very  pretty 
arrangement.  But,  unfortunately  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  found  that  the  air  comes  in  with- 
out that  freshness  which  is  so  desirable; 
and  also,  that  instead  of  gradually  dis- 
placing the  foul  air,  it  passes  directly  down- 
wards and  out  of  the  lower  apertures, 
leaving  the  spoiled  air  stagnant  in  the 
room.  It  is  very  difficult  to  heat  air  to 
such  a temperature  as  to  bear  removal 
through  long  tubes,  without  at  the  same 
time  burning  it  and  rendering  it  unfit  for 
respiration,  and  hence  one  great  difficulty 
in  the  plan;  but  the  greatest  is  that 
experienced  in  driving  out  the  foul  air. 
This  material  seems  to  be  very  obstinate, 
and  to  be  more  easily  led  than  driven,  so 
that  Dr.  Reid  was  obliged  to  draw  it  out 
by  means  of  an  enormous  chimney,  in 
which  a large  fire  was  kept  burning,”  and 
thus  constantly  creating  a draught.  But 
even  with  this  adjunct  the  plan  failed, 
though  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained  how,  or  why,  since  it  is  clear 
from  other  experiments  elsewhere,  that 
when  expense  is  no  object,  a room  may 
he  effectually  ventilated  upon  this  plan. 
One  of  the  most  absurd  devices  for  ven- 
tilating our  rooms  was  ushered  into  notice 
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with  great  pomp  some  years  ago,  and  called 
the  air-syphon.  This  was  to  do  wonders, 
and  to  draw  off  all  the  foul  air  without  any 
trouble;  but  its  promoters  forgot  that  in 
this  there  is  no  difficulty,  and  that  the  real 
pinch  lies  in  the  mode  of  its  introduction. 
This  air-syphon  is,  however,  a fallacy, 
since  it  is  entirely  inoperative,  and  is  no 
more  a syphon  than  is  a tube  of  the  ordi- 
nary syphon  form  when  wholly  immersed 
in  water.  We  will  suppose  such  a tube 
perfectly  capable  of  emptying  any  vessel 
in  the  ordinary  way,  one  leg  being  im- 
mersed as  usual,  and  the  other  in  the 
air.  Here  are  two  fluids,  air  and  water, 
and  in  this  case,  as  soon  as  the  water 
is  drawn  into  the  long  leg,  it  has  a ten- 
dency to  flow  out,  because  of  its  greater 
specific  gravity  than  the  air  into  which  it 
runs.  But  now  immerse  the  whole  appa- 
ratus (syphon  and  vessel)  in  a large  tub  of 
water,  and  the  flow  ceases  at  once,  because 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  being  the 
same,  there  is  no  tendency  to  run  in  any 
direction.  Exactly  such  is  the  air-syphon, 
which  was  supposed  to  act  in  drawing  the 
air  upwards  by  the  air  in  its  longer  leg 
overbalancing  that  in  its  shorter  one,  and 
thus  causing  a draught  upwards.  But  if 
there  were  any  tendency  in  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  longer  leg  to  rise,  it  would  do 
so  without  the  shorter  one,  just  as  a tube 
inserted  in  the  bottom  of  a cask  of  water 
allows  that  fluid  to  escape  downwards— and 
the  syphon  is  only  necessary  where  a per- 
foration is  not  desirable.  As  I said  before, 
however,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  providing 
for  the  removal  of  foul  air,  because  it  fortu- 
nately happens  that,  both  by  respiration 
and  combustion,  it  is  raised  in  temperature, 
and  is  therefore  rendered  specifically  fighter 
than  the  pure  air  of  the  room.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  open  an  outlet  for  it  to  escape, 
and  it  effects  its  own  deliverance,  provided 
it  is  allowed  to  do  this  before  it  has  had  time 
to  cool.  It  was  supposed  by  some  theorists 
that  carbonic  acid  gas,  being  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air,  and  being  also  the  chief 
result  of  respiration  and  combustion,  it 
would  by  its  greater  weight  fall  at  once  to 
the  ground,  and  always  fie  in  a definite 
stratum  on  our  floors.  Here,  however,  the 
influence  of  heat  and  the  tendency  of  all 
gases  to  mix  together  were  entirely  over- 
looked, and  consequently  this  false  theory 
was  obliged  to  be  corrected  by  the  actual 
results  of  experiment,  which  show  that  if 
we  only  open  a flue  leading  into  the  outer 
air  in  such  a sit  uation  as  to  carry  off  the  foul 
air  before  it  cools , and  with  such  a provision 
that  no  regurgitation  can  take  place,  the 
ventilation  of  the  room  is  fully  and  effi- 
ciently performed.  It  is  true,  that  if  we 
could  find  any  gas  fighter  than  air  which 


would  keep  separate  from  it  for  any  length 
of  time,  we  might  construct  a trap  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  water-trap,  but 
inverted,  and  thus  permit  the  escape  of 
the  foul  air  without  allowing  its  return; 
but  as  we  have  no  such  gas,  we  must  be 
content  to  use  the  means  which  we  have  at 
our  disposal,  and  these  consist  chiefly  of 
two— 1st,  the  taking  advantage  of  the  strong 
current  produced  by  our  fires  in  the  flues 
which  take  off  their  results ; and,  2nd, 
after  making  an  opening  into  the  flue, 
placing  a balanced  valve  there  which  will 
immediately  close  on  the  slightest  regurgi- 
tation. Such  an  instrument  is  Dr.  Arnott’s 
valve,  which  consists  of  a box  of  iron 
capable  ofbeing  firmty  bedded  in  the  brick- 
work, so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  upper 
stratum  of  foul  air  into  the  flue  of  the  room. 
This  box  has  an  aperture  in  it,  guarded 
with  a valve  which  opens  inwards,  and  is 
exactly  balanced  by  a small  lever  and 
weight,  acting  with  the  greatest  delicacy. 
(See  fig.  54  B.)  In  all  flues  which  have  no 
tendency  to  smoke,  these  valves  are  quite 
sufficient  to  carry  off  the  foul  air  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  room,  the  fire-place  itself 
acting  as  the  chief  ventilator  of  all  that  part 
below  the  level  of  the  mantel-shelf.  If  we 
have,  in  addition,  a gas  burner  or  burners, 
it  is  desirable  to  provide  also  for  them  by 
placing  a tube  with  its  mouth  opening 
immediately  above  the  gas  burner,  and 
carry  this  tube  into  the  outer  air  between 
the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  carefully  guarding 
it  from  the  force  of  the  wind  by  a valve 
outside ; but  even  this  is  scarcely  necessary 
when  Dr.  Arnott’s  valve  is  placed  in  the 
chimney  flue,  as  by  its  means  a perfect 
ventilation  will  be  effected.  Nevertheless, 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  gas 
tube  should  be  inserted,  as  it  will  act 
whenever  the  gas  is  lighted  without  the 
fire;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  summer 
months. 

228.  The  above  is  the  Inost  effectual  and 
simple  provision  for  carrying  off  the  pro- 
ducts of  respiration  and  combustion,  we 
must  now  consider  the  best  mode  of 
introducing  fresh  air  into  the  room.  I 
have  already  remarked,  that  in  well-built 
modern  houses,  oilr  doors  and  windows 
are  so  closely  fitted,  that  little  air  is 
admitted  through  them,  and  that  some 
other  means  must  be  adopted  for  its  intro- 
duction. I have  also  shown  that  it  is 
important  to  affect  this  in  such  a way  as 
to  avoid  a stream  of  cold  air  falling  upon 
the  tenants  of  the  room.  To  meet  this 
problem  numerous  devices  have  been  sug- 
gested, such  as  apertures  covered  with 
perforated  zinc,  &c.,  &c. ; and  Mr.  Bard- 
well  has  recommended  an  opening  to  be 
made  under  our  windows,  guarded  with 
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several  layers  of  permeable  substances,  so  as 
to  break  the  draught.  The  following  is  his 
direction “ Take  out  two  courses  of  bricks 
to  a length  of  two  feet  at  the  bottom  of  a 
room,  beneath  a window,  as  the  most  con- 
venient place,  and  insert  therein  a zinc, 
iron,  or  wooden  box,  the  size  of  the  opening, 
fitted  on  the  outside  with  a plate  of  per- 
forated zinc,  another  plate  with  still  smaller 
perforations  being  placed  about  two  inches 
behind  this ; at  another  two-incli  distance 
place  a thickness  of  coarse  hair  cloth; 
next,  at  a third  two-incli  distance  place  a 
layer  of  fine  hair-cloth;  lastly,  cut  a hole 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  in  the  walls 
in  the  skirting-board,  and  fit  it  with  a flap 
or  door,  and  you  have  the  means  of  admit- 
ting fresh  air  into  a room  in  a manner 
almost  imperceptible  to  the  sense  of  feeling, 
because  of  the  exceedingly  minute  divisions 
into  which  the  air  is  broken.”  This  ap- 
pears to  me  a very  elaborate  piece  of 
machinery  to  effect  what  may  be  easily 
accomplished  by  the  old-fashioned  plan,  a 
modification  of  which  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced under  the  name  of  Sheringham’s 
valve  (see  fig.  54  c).  By  Mr.  Bardwell’s  plan 
cold  air  is  admitted  on  a level  with  the  per- 
son, and  however  broken  it  will  still  chill  it, 
even  though  there  is  no  positive  stream  from 
without.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  case 
of  large  windows  where  they  are  actually 
air-tight ; they  still,  in  cold  weather,  give 
the  sensation  of  a draught  from  the  large 
cooling  surface  which  they  present.  Let 
any  person  place  himself,  on  a cold  day, 
between  a large  window  and  a fire,  and  he 
will  find  one  side  warmed  and  the  other 
chilled,  as  if  by  a draught,  although  the 
window  and  frame  may  be  papered  up  care- 
fully with  paste  and  paper.  But  fix  a double 
window  and  the  effect  ceases,  because 
there  is  no  longer  any  cooling  of  the  internal 
layer  of  glass  in  consequence  of  the  fixed 
stratum  of  air  (a  bad  conductor)  between 
the  two  windows.  If,  then,  an  air-tight 
window  cools,  how  much  more  will  an 
aperture,  admitting  cold  air  fresh  from 
the  exterior,  and  without  any  provision 
for  its  being  warmed.  I am  quite  sure  that 
any  one  at  all  liable  to  be  chilled,  will  take 
exception  to  this  mode.  The  same  gentle- 
man, however,  advocates  a plan  which  is 
highly  useful,  and  which  I have  tried  with 
great  success.  “A  four  or  six-inch  stone- 
ware pine  is  led  from  the  outside  of  the 
house  to  a chamber  behind  the  fire-grate. 
The  back  of  the  grate  should  be  composed 
of  fire-clay  rather  than  of  iron.  A second 
pipe  conducts  the  heated  air  from  the 
chamber  to  the  interior  of  the  room.  A 
constant  supply  of  fresh,  warm,  air  is 
incessantly  pouring  in,  and  dispelling  the 
vitiated  air  which  is  forced  out  at  the  exit 


pipe.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  system 
of  ventilation ; and  the  room  of  an  invalid 
purified  on  this  principle,  would  become  a 
paradise,  which  in  the  absence  of  organic 
disease,  would  speedily  restore  him  to  con- 
valescence. All  other  principles  of  ventila- 
tion are  mere  trifling  toys,  fit  only  for  the 
laboratory  or  the  lecture-room,  and  certain 
to  be  ineffective  in  practice.”  In  these 
remarks  I can  most  cordially  join,  having 
tried  the  plan  on  numerous  occasions  in  the 
rooms  of  invalids.  But  there  is  a most 
important  point  to  be  attended  to  which 
Mr.  Bardweli  has  entirely  overlooked,  or 
indeed,  which  he  seems  to  consider  unneces- 
sary. This  is  the  placing  a guard  upon  the 
aperture  which  admits  the  air,  to  direct  its 
stream  upwards  against  the  ceiling.  If  this 
is  neglected  a draught  must  be  felt  whenever 
there  is  a body  of  cold  air  admitted  in  a 
horizontal  direction  upon  the  body,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  in  cold  weather  it  is  very 
difficult  at  all  times  so  to  warm  the  air 
as  to  prevent  this  injurious  effect.  The  fire 
will  get  low  at  times,  and  then  the  draught 
out  of  the  room  being  still  kept  up,  or  a 
strong  cold  wind  blowing  upon  the  venti- 
lator, a quantity  of  cold  air,  unwarmed  by 
the  chamber  is  admitted,  and  mischief  is  at 
once  done.  To  avoid  this,  the  flue  which 
Mr.  Bardwqll  recommends  should  be  car- 
ried up  to  the  ceiling  in  close  proximity  to 
the  chimpey-flue,  so  as  to  absorb  in  tran- 
situ as  much  of  its  contained  heat  as 
possible.  When  it  has  reached  the  ceiling, 
it  should  turti  off  at  a right  angle  under  the 
floor  above,  and  it  should  then  be  carried  be- 
tween the  joists  to  some  one  or  more  con- 
venient spots,  where  a valve,  such  as  that 
already  described  as  Sheringham’s  valve, 
should  be  fixed ; and  if  the  mouth  of  it  is 
covered  with  fine  perforated  zinc  it  will  be 
found  a great  improvement.  I have  used 
this  valve  for  many  years  in  rooms,  stables, 
and  kennels,  and  it  acts  admirably,  directing 
all  the  fresh  air  against  the  ceiling  rather 
than  downwards,  and  preventing  any  sen- 
sation of  a cold  draught.  It  is  no  modem 
invention,  haying  been  used  in  our  church 
windows  for  many  years;  but  the  valve 
alluded  to  above  is  very  neatly  made,  and 
has  a pulley  and  cord  for  its  adjustment  to 
a desired  opening,  or  its  total  closure.  The 
friction  of  the  air  against  the  sides  of  a tube 
is  so  slight  that  it  matters  not  how  tortuous 
or  how  long  it  may  be— only  let  it  open  into 
the  pure  outer  air  at  one  end,  and  into  the 
room  at  the  other,  and,  provided  air  is 
removed  by  another  process,  through  a 
different  opening,  it  will  readily  supply 
more,  as  fast  as  it  is  wanted.  As  I said 
before,  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  this 
removal,  which,  however,  Dr.  Arnott’s 
valve,  fixed  in  a well-acting  fine,  effectually 
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grapples  with  and  overcomes.  If,  there- 
fore, a room  is  fitted  up  with  the  apparatus 
shown  on  one  blocking.  54  a,  b,  and  c,  the 
highest  degree  of  warmth  will  be  obtained 
consistent  with  good  ventilation,  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  We  have  there— 1st, 
Dr.  Arnott’s  smokeless  grate  (a),  providing 
heat  at  a low  cost,  and  with  little  or 
no  trouble  in  supplying  it  with  fuel ; 2nd, 
the  foul  air  of  the  room  is  carried  into  the 
flue  of  this  grate  by  means  of  Dr.  Arnott’s 
valve  (b)  ; and  3rd,  fresh  air  is  admitted 
from  the  outer  atmosphere  by  means  of  a 
tube  communicating  with  a fire-brick 
chamber  at  the  back  or  side  of  the  grate, 
and  passing  up  afterwards  in  close  contact 
with  the  flue  to  the  level  of  the  ceiling, 
where  it  turns  off  at  a right  angle  under  the 
floor,  and  opens  into  the  roorti  by  iheans 
of  one  or  more  apertures,  guarded  by 
Sheringliam’s  valve  (c).  Ah  oi*dinary  grate 
will  effect  these  purposed  equally  well,  but 
with  a greater  consumption  of  fuel.  Many 
grates  have  been  madie  with  iron  tubes  at 
the  back  of  theiri,  communicating  in  a 
similar  way  with  the  external  and  internal 
air,  and  I have  myself  adopted  this  plan  on 
several  occasions ; but  the  heated  Ron  im- 
parts an  unpleasant  dryness  and  smell  to 
the  air,  and  it  is  not  any  improvement  to 
the  comfort  of  the  room.  It  is,  however, 
very  economical  in  saving  the  expenditure 
Of  caloric,  and  when  warmth  is  wanted  for 
a room  only  occasionally  used,  it  may  be 
economised  in  this  way  to  advantage; 
Thus,  a fire  in  one  room  may  be  made  to 
heat  its  own  room,  and  also  another  at  the 
back  by  means  of  these  tubes,  but  in  all  cases 
the  air  passing  through  them  becomes 
unfitted  for  long-continued  respiration  (see 
par.  227).  The  same  objection  not  applying 
to  the  brick  chamber  and  earthen  tubes,  it 
may  be  readily  and  advanta  geously  used  in 
all  our  houses,  and  I am  quite  sure  it  affords 
the  best  means  of  ventilation.  Where  the 
expense  of  this  tube  and  chamber  is  ob- 
jected to,  the  valve  alone  may  be  fixed  over 
the  window,  taking  care  to  add  the  zinc 
cover  to  the  top  of  it,  and  this  will  serve 
to  supply  any  moderate-sized  room  with 
sufficient  fresh  air. 

229.  In  the  Summer  Season  the  above 
method  of  ventilation  is  wholly  inoperative, 
since  there  is  no  fire  in  the  room  to  produce 
the  draught  of  air  up  the  chimney,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  fresh  air  drawn 
in.  Hence,  arises  the  necessity  for  other 
means  of  ventilation ; and  in  this  country 
it  is  found  that  by  providing  for  a large 
opening  to  the  outer  air  by  means  of  the 
window,  the  air  is  changed  as  fast  as 
is  needed.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than 
this  is  required  in  this  climate ; and 
consequently  no  provision  is  made  for  the 


exceptional  case,  but  sometimes  in  sultry 
weather  when  a number  of  people  are  col- 
lected in  one  room,  or  a suite  of  rooms,  the 
air  becomes  very  oppressive,  even  though 
all  the  doors  and  windows  are  open.  French 
windows  admit  twice  as  much  air  as  sashes; 
because,  in  the  latter  kind,  one  half  only  can 
be  opened  at  one  time,  whereas,  in  the 
French  casement,  the  whole  maybe  thrown 
open,  and  nearly  one  complete  side  of  the 
room  is  taken  away.  Hence  it  is  that  these 
casements  are  so  much  used  in  warm 
climates,  and  that  they  are  gradually 
coming  into  more  general  use  in  this;  and 
when  it  is  found  that  by  the  aid  of  the 
Espagnolette  bolt,  they  may  be  made  even 
more  air-tight  than  the  sash,  they  will  obtain 
a still  more  complete  victory  over  that  com- 
paratively clumsy  protection.  In  India, 
the  punka,  a species  of  large  fan,  is  worked 
backwards  and  forwards  by  a servant,  and 
produces  a cooling  effect ; but  this  is  not 
used  here,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be,  unless 
moved  by  machinery,  which  would,  more- 
over, be  so  seldom  wanted  as  to  get  out  of 
order  in  the  intervals.  In  manufactories, 
air  is  pumped  into  the  rooms  by  means  of 
revolving  fans,  similar  in  principle  to  the 
rotary  bellows ; and  this  plan  might  be 
adopted  with  advantage  in  the  summer 
ih  our  houses ; but,  as  I said  before,  such  an 
adjunct  to  our  luxuries  is  so  seldom  re- 
quired, that  it  is  unnecessary  again  to 
allude  to  it. 

230.  When  Close  Stoves  are  used,  ventila- 
tion by  Arnott’s  valve  is  still  more  needed  ; 
and  where  this  is  inserted  in  an  aperture 
leading  to  the  flue  of  the  stove,  it  will  serve 
to  carry  off  the  foul  air  at  the  top  of  the 
room.  But  as  the  draught  in  these  flues  is 
never  very  great,  the  valve  does  not  act 
so  freely  as  in  an  ordinary  flue,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  wherever  a close  stove 
is  employed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an 
inhabited  apartment,  ventilation  is  very 
imperfectly  carried  on.  For  halls,  such  a 
mode  of  warming  answers  perfectly,  be- 
cause the  air  in  them,  not  being  vitiated 
by  respiration,  is  only  required  to  be  hus- 
banded for  use  in  the  living  rooms,  and  it 
is  warmed  to  prevent  its  imparting  the 
feeling  of  cold  when  admitted,  and  also  to 
avoid  the  chilling  of  the  inmates  of  the  house 
as  they  pass  from  room  to  room.  By  means 
of  a stove  this  is  done  effectually,  and  the 
air  not  being  rendered  foul  by  respiration, 
is  quite  fit  for  that  process  when  admitted 
to  the  various  rooms.  Amott’s  valve  is 
not  required  in  halls  for  this  reason,  and  in 
the  winter  season  it  is  only  necessary  to  air 
the  hall  thoroughly  once  or  twice  a day  by 
opening  the  doors  and  windows.  This 
should  be  done  every  morning  before  the 
fire  is  lighted,  giving  a thorough  ventilation 
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to  the  whole,  and  admitting  the  wholesome 
external  air  to  every  part  of  this  central 
reservoir.  If  this  is  done  thoroughly  once 
a-day  in  the  winter,  and  all  day  long  in  the 
summer,  the  house  is  kept  sweet  and  whole- 
some. While  this  airing  is  going  on  the 
stove  is  lighting,  and  by  the  time  it  is  suffi- 
ciently heated  to  be  of  any  real  service 
the  doors  and  windows  may  be  closed,  and 
the  temperature  gradually  raised  so  as  to  be 
warm  enough  to  avoid  a severe  chill  when 
the  family  come  out  of  their  rooms.  After 
this  the  heat  gradually  rises  till  the  hall  is 
warm  enough  to  afford  a supply  of  air  to 
all  the  bed-rooms  as  well  as  those  which  are 
used  for  other  purposes ; if  this  is  attended 
to  properly  a great  saving  of  fuel  is  effected, 
because  a much  smaller  fire  will  warm  a 
room  into  which  no  cold  air  is  admitted, 
than  will  be  required  for  one  full  of  draughts 
from  the  staircase-hall  as  well  as  from 
without.  In  all  staircases  which  are  only 
lighted  from  a skylight  there  should  be  a 
provision  for  thorough  ventilation  at  the 
top,  if  not  permanently,  yet  in  the  morning 
at  all  events.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  an 
opening  in  a skylight  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  air  without  also  admitting  the  rain ; but 
a valve  on  the  plan  already  alluded  to  may 
always  be  arranged  at  the  top  of  the  well, 
and  for  the  summer  there  ought  to  be  a very 
large  opening  at  least  a yard  in  diameter, 
or  more  if  possible.  No  house  can  be 
thoroughly  healthy  without  this,  if  lighted 


by  a skylight.  Where  sash  staircase  win- 
dows are  introduced,  they  alone  will  afford 
a perfect  escape  to  the  air,  if  opened  regu- 
larly. 

231.  In  the  Basement  Story  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  effect  a thorough  venti- 
lation, without  driving  the  air  upwards 
into  the  house.  In  every  case  the  kitchen 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house 
by  a spring-door  fixed  carefully  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  a complete  barrier  when  shut. 
The  less  this  is  opened,  the  sweeter  will  the 
house  be  when  cooking  is  going  on ; but  if 
there  is  a thorough  draught  of  air  from  the 
back  area  to  the  front,  even  in  town  houses 
where  this  spring-door  must  be  constant^ 
opened  and  shut,  the  communication  is  so 
far  cut  off  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  fumes  of  the  dinner  before  the  dinner 
itself.  The  great  secret  in  all  cases  is  to 
arrange  a cross  current  of  air  on  the  kitchen 
side  of  this  spring-door,  and  to  provide  that 
there  shall  never  be  a draught  through  the 
kitchen  blowing  upon  this  door,  and  when 
open,  through  it.  A neglect  of  this  precau- 
tion is  a constant  source  of  annoyance  to 
visitors,  who  are  not  always  anxious  to 
know  on  what  their  hosts  are  going  to  dine. 
A large  Arnott’s  valve  helps  materially  to 
ventilate  the  kitchen,  and  to  carry  off  the 
smell  of  cooking,  and  its  introduction  should 
never  be  neglected;  while  a Sheringham 
also  aids  in  the  introduction  of  fresh  outer 
air  without  a draught. 


CHAP.  YI. 

LIGHTING,  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL. 


Sect.  1. — Principles  op  Lighting. 

232.  By  the  Laws  op  Nature,  the  light 
of  the  sun  is  afforded  to  us  in  the  latitude 
of  Great  Britain  during  a certain  portion 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  varying  in  length 
from  twenty  to  nine  hours ; and  in  addition 
we  have  the  reflection  of  his  rays  from  the 
moon  during  the  hours  of  night  for  nearly 
half  of  the  time  when  the  sun  is  below  the 
horizon.  But  for  the  purposes  of  domestic 
comfort  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  the  sun’s  rays  without  the 
accompaniment  of  rain,  snow,  and  wind ; 
and  besides  this,  to  take  care  that  in  his 
absence  a substitute  shall,  be  maintained  by 
means  of  artificial  light.  Hence,  we  have 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  introducing 


the  exact  amount  of  the  sun’s  light  which 
will  suit  us,  unaccompanied  by  the  incon- 
venient attendants  mentioned  above;  and 
also  the  various  modes  of  artificially  illu- 
minating our  houses.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  dilate  upon  the  laws  of  optics,  and 
the  composition  of  the  sun’s  rays ; suffice 
it  to  observe,  that  they  come  in  a straight 
line  from  him  to  the  earth,  and  that  in  all 
cases  his  primary  rays  can  only  fall  upon 
such  objects  as  are  not  shadowed  by  any 
opaque  body.  In  our  latitude  the  sun  rises 
to  the  north  of  east  in  the  summer,  and 
sets  also  to  the  north  of  west,  so  that  all 
Openings,  except  those  facing  due  north  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  have,  during  some 
part  of  the  day,  direct  rays  passing  through 
them,  and  this  is  of  consequence  in  deciding 
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upon  the  position  of  windows.  Such  is  all 
that  need  be  inquired  into  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  natural  light  of  the  sun, 
that  of  the  moon  being  for  all  domestic 
purposes  quite  useless. 

233.  The  Theory  of  the  Production  of 
Artificial  Light  is  as  follows When  any 
solid  substance  capable  of  bearing  the  fire 
is  heated  to  a certain  temperature,  it  emits 
light,  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  raised,  and  in  this  way 
the  cinders,  by  the  aid  of  gas  in  the  new 
stove  for  the  purpose,  are  made  to  give  the 
appearance  of  an  ordinary  fire.  When  the 
heat  is  raised  very  high,  the  colour  becomes 
almost  white ; and  at  the  highest  of  all.  there 
is  a tint  of  violet,  as  in  the  case  of  lime 
placed  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe. 
When  these  bodies  contain  a certain  portion 
of  carbon,  they  go  on  emitting  this  light 
until  the  carbon  is  exhausted  by  its  union 
with  oxygen  and  conversion  into  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  this  process  takes  place  still 
more  easily  when  the  carbon  is  already 
converted  into  gas  before  its  union  with 
oxygen,  by  means  of  hydrogen,  which  has 
the  power  of  rendering  it  gaseous.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  immediately  extinguishes  a 
burning  taper,  because  the  oxygen  entering 
into  its  composition  is  already  surcharged 
with  carbon.  Hence  it  follows  that  hydrogen 
must  be  present  in  order  to  produce  a flame, 
for  the  gaseous  product  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  will  not  sup- 
port combustion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
extinguishes  a light  immersed  in  it.  The 
compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  not 
only  very  gaseous,  but  very  combustible ; 
and  readily  uniting  with  oxygen,  either 
pure,  or  mixed  as  in  atmospheric  air,  they 
give  off  the  appearance  which  we  deno- 
minate flame.  This,  therefore,  constitutes 
the  difference  between  incandescence  and 
flame.  In  the  former  case  combustion  goes 
on  by  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
from  which  results  a gas  which  is  opppsed 
to  any  further  combustion,  whilst  in  the 
case  of  flame,  hydrogen  being  present,  car- 
bonated hydrogen  gas  is  given  off,  which, 
far  from  being  opposed  to  combustion, 
is  jjp  inflammable  as  to  present  the  light 
which  we  call  flame.  Pure  charcoal  there- 
fore bums  with  a bright  and  vivid  glow, 
unattended  by  flame,  and  its  fumes  at  once 
put  out  a lighted  taper,  just  as  they  destroy 
animal  life.  But  unburnt  wood,  or  tallow, 
or  oil,  or  spirits  of  wine— all  of  which  con- 
tain hydrogen— give  off  a gas  containing 
more  or  less  of  carbonated  hydrogen,  and 
present  a flame  varying  however  in  inten- 
sity of  heat  and  light.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  coal  and  wood  differ  from  coke  and 
charcoal,  and  hence  the  two  last  are  inca- 
pable of  affording  a flame. 


234.  The  Amount  of  Light  given  out  by 
certain  materials,  or  their  illuminating 
power,  is  the  point  which  chiefly  concerns 
us,  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  much 
difference  in  this  respect  in  those  which 
are  in  common  use.  This  subject  wall  more 
properly  be  considered  under  the  practical 
application  of  these  general  principles,  which 
forms  the  third  section  of  this  chapter. 
But  it  is  proper  here  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
that  the  illuminating  power  does  not  depend 
entirely  upon  the  perfection  of  the  union  of 
the  gases,  but  upon  the  presence  of  other 
bodies  in  addition.  Nor  does  it  always  cor* 
respond  with  the  degree  of  heat  developed, 
though  in  the  main  this  will  be  found  to  be 
practically  the  case  in  our  domestic  lights. 
The  light  emitted  from  the  purest  flame  is 
very  feeble,  that  from  hydrogen  burning  in 
the  air  is  scarcely  visible  in  the  daylight; 
but  if  a cloud  of  dust  is  raised,  as  by  beating 
a cushion  near  it,  the  presence  of  the  foreign 
particles  immediately  renders  the  flame 
more  apparent.  A much  more  vivid  increase 
of  light  takes  place  when  a piece  of  lime  is 
introduced  into  the  burning  jet  from  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  in  which  the  heat 
is  not  increased,  though  the  light  is  in- 
definitely greater.  All  flames  burning  in 
atmospheric  air  are  hollow,  the  chemical 
action  being  confined  to  the  surface  where 
the  two  gases  meet.  The  flame  of  a candle 
consists  of  three  distinct  layers,  beginning 
from  the  interior— 1st,  a dark  central  part, 
easily  made  apparent  by  a piece  of  wire 
gauze,  and  consisting  of  combustible  matter 
drawn  up  by  the  capillary  power  of  the 
wick,  and  rendered  volatile  by  the  heat; 
2nd,  of  a highly  luminous  cone,  which 
readily  deposits  carbon  when  in  contact 
with  a cold  body;  and,  3rd,  there  is  another 
cone  of  feeble  illuminating  power,  but  of  a 
high  temperature.  The  reason  of  these 
distinct  envelopes  existing  is,  that  carbon 
and  hydrogen  are  very  unequal  in  their 
attraction  for  oxygen,  the  latter  greatly 
exceeding  the  former  in  this  power  of  com- 
bination. Hence,  when  both  are  present, 
and  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  oxygen,  the 
hydrogen  takes  all  the  oxygen  to  itself, 
which  it  requires,  before  the  union  of  that 
element  with  carbon  is  permitted.  In  the 
case  of  the  candle  or  lamp,  in  the  outer 
portion  or  cone,  both  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  meet  with  a due  proportion  ot 
oxygen,  and  a high  temperature  is  pro- 
duced with  very  little  lii;ht;  but  in  the 
second  cone,  the  hydrogen  absorbs  all  the 
oxygen  which  can  reach  that  part  of  the 
flame,  leaving  the  carbon  to  act  as  a foreign 
body,  and  thus  allow  of  the  full  illuminating 
power  being  evolved.  If  the  proportion  is 
exactly  such  that  the  temperature  produced 
outside  is  high  enough  to  raise  the  caroa 
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to  a white  heat,  then  we  have  a vivid  and 
white  light,  without  any  visible  smoke; 
because  the  particles  of  carbon  are  united 
with  oxygen  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
outer  circle ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
temperature  is  too  low,  the  carbon  is  not 
heated  higher  than  a red-lieat,  and  some  of 
its  particles  are  deposited  in  the  form  of 
smoke,  not  being  heated  high  enough  to 
combine  with  oxygen  as  they  emerge  from 
the  interior.  A jet  of  coal  gas  shows  these 
phenomena  equally  well ; and  if  the  gas  is 
previously  mixed  with  air,  or  if  this  is 
forcibly  driven  into  it,  the  advantage  result- 
ing from  the  above-described  imperfect 
combustion  are  rendered  very  manifest. 
In  this  case  there  is  sufficient  oxygen  for 
the  carbon  as  well  as  the  hydrogen,  and 
both  burning  together,  the  power  of  illumi- 
nation is  almost  entirely  lost.  Hence,  it 
becomes  in  all  cases  a matter  of  nice  calcu- 
lation and  mechanical  contrivance,  to  obtain 
the  admission  of  exactly  the  proper  amount 
of  air,  without  overdoing  it. 

235.  The  Kindling  Point  at  which  com- 
bustion is  carried  on  without  extraneous 
aid,  varies  much  in  the  different  substances ; 
thus,  phosphorus  will  burn  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  body,  sulphur  at  a little 
above  that  of  boiling  water;  pure  hydrogen 
may  be  inflamed  by  a wire  at  a red  heat, 
while  coal-gas  requires  a white  heat  for  the 
purpose.  As  combustion  in  these  substances 
ceases  when  they  are  lowered  beneath  the 
above  degrees,  it  follows  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  produce  this  effect  in  order 
to  extinguish  flames,  and  hence  the  power 
of  wire-gauze,  which,  as  in  the  Davy 
lamp,  puts  out  the  flame  entirely,  by  cool- 
ing the  gas ; from  its  acting  as  a perfect 
conductor  of  caloric,  the  combustion  ceases 
during  the  passage  of  the  gas  through  its 
meshes.  In  the  same  way,  oils  are  ren- 
dered more  inflammable  by  being  heated 
before  being  submitted  to  the  contact  with 
the  wick;  and,  in  other  cases,  when  very 
inflammable  substances  are  used,  as  cam- 
phine  or  spirits  of  wine,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  temperature  of  the  reser- 
voir being  raised  too  high,  or  the  mate- 
rial will  burn  in  a body  and  explode, 
instead  of  by  a gradual  supply.  Certain 
mixtures  of  air  with  gases  are  explosive, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  a lighted 
taper,  as  in  the  case  of  fire-damp  and 
coal-gas,  both  of  which  when  mixed  in 
certain  proportions  with  air  explode  with 
a loud  report  and  great  expansive  power. 
It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  chief 
danger  occurs  in  the  use  of  gas,  though  it 
fortunately  happens,  that  only  in  one  defi- 
nite proportion  will  this  dangerous  result 
take  place,  and  hence  leakages  so  often 
occur  without  it. 


Sect.  2 Economy  of  Natural  Light. 

236.  As  the  sun’s  rays  are  not  now  taxed, 
it  may  at  first  sight  appear  unnecessary  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  mode  of  their 
admittance  under  economical  principles; 
but  when  it  is  discovered  by  experience 
that,  though  the  human  tax-gatherer 
makes  no  call  for  rates,  yet  the  sun  himself 
levies  his  toll  in  the  shape  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  furniture,  occasioned  by  his  bleach- 
ing and  warping  powers,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  avoid 
such  results.  If  it  were  not  for  this  effect, 
and  for  the  intense  heat  which  would 
sometimes  be  developed,  it  would  be  per- 
haps now  desirable  to  make  the  sides  of 
our  rooms  entirely  of  glass.  It  is  ascer- 
tained beyond  a doubt  that  the  sun’s  direct 
rays  are  invigorating  and  healthy  when 
not  too  intense,  and  hence  it  is  right  to 
admit  them  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
comfort  and  the  protection  of  furniture.  In 
all  cases  there  must  be  a compromise,  and 
there  must  be  such  a provision  that  the  sun 
may  either  be  admitted  sufficiently  to  make 
the  room  healthy  and  cheerful,  or  else 
excluded  altogether  when  the  room  is  not 
inhabited,  or  his  rays  are  too  powerful. 
But  if  the  whole  side  of  the  room  is  of  glass 
it  is  difficult  to  effect  the  latter  object ; and 
as  this  extension  of  the  transparent  mate- 
rial is  scarcely  at  any  time  necessary,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  introduction  of 
glass  in  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  area 
of  the  wall  is  about  the  proper  quantity. 
Frequently  a quarter  of  this  space  in  glass 
is  all  that  is  devoted  to  light,  and  in  open 
situations  facing  the  south  this  is  suffi- 
cient ; but  in  towns,  where  buildings  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  almost  always 
obstruct  many  of  the  sun’s  rays,  one-third 
is  the  least  which  should  be  allotted.  The 
nearer  windows  are  carried  up  to  the 
ceiling  the  more  completely  is  the  light 
admitted ; but  when  cornices  and  curtains 
are  introduced,  it  is  of  no  use  admitting  the 
light  to  their  backs,  only  to  be  spent  in 
fading  their  colours.  It  is  usual,  therefore, 
in  such  rooms  to  leave  a space  of  about  a 
foot  between  the  ceiling  and  the  top  of  the 
window,  which  is  occupied  by  the  curtain- 
rod  and  fringe.  In  this  country  single 
glass  is  generally  used  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  out  the  weather,  whilst  it  admits 
the  light;  but  where  a greater  protection 
from  the  cold  is  required,  as  in  the  case  of 
invalids,  a double  window  should  be 
inserted,  which  acts  as  a non-conductor, 
from  its  containing  between  the  two  layers 
of  glass  a stratum  of  air  in  a state  of 
quiescence.  Except  in  the  case  of  invalids, 
in  the  winter  season  all  windows  are  made 
to  open  as  already  mentioned  in  par.  128,  and 
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it  now  only  remains  to  describe  the  various 
blinds  by  which,  when  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  are  not  desired  in  the  room,  they 
may  be  excluded,  and  also  at  the  same 
time  the  prying  eyes  of  the  over-curious. 
For  this  purpose  five  sets  of  blinds  are 
employed 1st,  ordinary  roller  blinds ; 
2nd,  Venetian  blinds;  3rd,  bonnet  blinds; 
4th,  shutter  blinds ; and  5th,  dwarf  blinds. 

237.  Roller  Blinds  consist  of  some  soft 
and  smooth  material,  as  liolland,  calico, 
or  tammy,  which  will  fall  by  its  own  weight 
from  the  roller  on  which  it  is  wound.  There 
are  various  modes  of  rolling  this  material, 
some  by  means  of  a pulley,  top  and  bottom, 
worked  by  a cord ; others  by  a cord  sus- 
pended from  a pulley  at  the  top ; and  a third 
set  by  means  of  a spring  contained  within  a 
box  at  the  end  of  the  roller.  The  most 
usual  and  effectual  plan  for  the  better  kind 
of  windows  consists  in  a roller,  the  spindle 
of  which  works  in  a box  at  one  end,  in  such 
a way  that  it  can  be  pulled  round  in  either 
direction  by  the  power  of  the  hand,  but  it 
is  prevented  from  rolling  easily  in  one  of 
these  ways  by  means  of  a spring  pressing 
against  a surface  of  leather,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  blind  will  not  overcome  it. 
At  the  other  end  is  a pulley  with  a small 
cord  wound  round  it,  filling  up  its  cavity 
when  the  blind  is  rolled  up,  and  in  this 
state  it  is  hung  in  its  place.  When  there- 
fore the  hand  applied  to  the  cord  winds  up 
the  blind,  there  is  no  impediment  to  the 
action,  which  goes  on  smoothly;  and  on 
the  removal  of  the  hand  the  blind  remains 
at  the  desired  height.  A cord  or  tassel 
fixed  to  the  lath  in  the  bottom  of  the  blind 
easily  draws  it  down  again,  overcoming  the 
friction  of  the  roller,  and  in  this  way  the 
exact  amount  of  protection  is  always 
obtained.  It  may  be  mounted  with  either 
of  the  materials  named  above,  but  liolland 
is  that  most  commonly  used.  Green  tammy 
is  only  employed  when  it  is  desired  to 
exclude  the  light  more  effectually,  as  in 
bed-rooms  facing  the  east. 

238.  Venetian  Blinds  {fig.  55  a)  consist  of 
a series  of  laths,  varying  in  width,  and  of 
a length  sufficient  to  reach  from  side  to 
side  of  the  window.  Each  of  these  is  per- 
forated by  two  or  three  oval  holes,  through 
which  a cord  passes  attached  to  the  lowest 
lath,  which  is  much  stronger  than  the  rest, 
and  ultimately  running  over  as  many 
pulleys  in  the  topmast  lath,  also  very 
strong;  after  which  the  two  or  three  cords 
are  gathered  together  and  descend  to  the 
hand,  so  that  by  pulling  them  all,  the 
whole  blind  is  raised,  descending  again  by 
its  own  weight,  and  retained  at  any  height 
by  fixing  the  cord.  A ladder  of  loops 
opposite  each  of  these  holes  keeps  the  laths 
at  their  proper  distances,  and  another  cord 


attached  to  the  top  lath  turns  them  at 
any  angle  which  may  be  desired.  On  the 
outside  of  windows  Venetian  blinds  are 
also  fixed  (see  fig.),  but  from  the  power 
which  the  wind  has  over  them,  they  are  not 
new  much  used,  their  place  being  supplied 
by  the  canvas  bonnet  blinds. 

239.  Bonnet  Blinds  {fig.  55  b)  are  made  of 
canvas,  and  are  either  mere  temporary 
fixtures,  taken  down  in  the  winter,  or  so 
made  as  to  draw  up  into  boxes,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  alluded  to.  The  latter 
are  far  superior  in  every  way,  inasmuch 
as  in  this  climate  we  have  many  gloomy 
days  even  in  summer,  when  blinds  of 
this  description  are  not  desirable;  but  as 
their  cost  is  only  about  one-third  of  those 
which  draw  up,  they  are  sometimes  adopted 
from  economical  motives ; but  they  will 
not  last  more  than  five  or  six  summers, 
whereas  those  securely  protected  by  boxes 
will  remain  sound  for  three  times  that 
period.  These  blinds  are  now  becoming 
generally  used  in  all  situations  where  the 
sun  has  great  power,  and  as  they  admit 
plenty  of  air  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
much  more  efficacious  than  the  Venetians. 

240.  Shutter  Blinds  {fig.  55  c)  are  merely 
outside  shutters,  framed  with  strong  laths 
set  obliquely,  inserted  in  the  styles : they 
exclude  the  sun  most  effectually,  and  at  the 
same  time  admit  the  air,  but  they  give  a 
gloomy  appearance  to  an  inhabited  room, 
and  are  objected  to  on  that  account. 

241.  Dwarf  Blinds  are  intended  to  keep 
off  the  observations  of  the  neighbours  or 
passengers,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  towns ; 
they  are  generally  made  with  light  maho- 
gany frames,  either  filled  up  with  moveable 
perpendicular  lath,  on  the  Venetian  prin- 
ciple, or  else  with  wire-gauze  or  perforated 
zinc.  In  all  cases  they  are  intended  to 
allow  the  inmates  of  the  room  to  see  out- 
wards, whilst  at  the  same  time  they  prevent 
the  reverse  from  taking  place. 

242.  The  Prices  of  these  several  blinds  in 
London  are  as  follows,  and  they  will  be 
found  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Great  Britain. 

Prices  of  Window  Blinds. 

s.  d. 

Best  inside  Venetian  blinds  (painted 

any  colour)  per  foot  0 8 

Small  sizes,  under  15  feet  ...  each  10  0 

Best  linen  Holland  rolling  blinds, 

per  foot 0 4£ 

Small  sizes,  under  15  feet  ...  each  5 6 
Best  linen  Holland  spring  rolling 

blinds  per  foot  0 8 

Small  sizes,  under  15  feet  ...  each  9 6 

Dwarf  Venetian  blinds  per  foot  3 6 

New  painting,  taping,  and  lining 
Venetian  blinds  ...  per  foot  0 4 
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Wire  gauze  blinds,  painted  any  s. 
colour,  plain,  in  mahogany  frames, 

per  foot  ...  * 1 

Ditto  ditto  ornamented  with  panel 

lines  per  foot  1 

Ditto  ditto  ornamented  with  lines 

and  corners  „ 2 

Ditto  ditto  ornamented  with  bor- 
ders   „ 2 

Ditto  ditto  ornamented  with  gold 
lines  and  comers  ...  „ 2 

Plain  and  ornamental  writing  in 
gold,  on  wire  blinds,  per  inch  0 

Ditto  ditto  in  colour  ditto  „ 0 

French  polishing  small  size  frame 

each  1 

Transparent  blinds,  in  great  variety, 
from  2s.  6d.  each 

Outside  Venetian  blinds,  to  draw  up 
in  cases,  painted  any  colour,  per  ft.  1 
Ditto  ditto  small  sizes,  under  16 

feet  ...  ...  each  24 

Outside  striped  cloth  blinds,  blue 

striped  cloth per  foot  1 

Ditto  best  outside  cloth  (striped)  the 
hood  to  fix  at  any  height  ...  „ 2 

Ditto  small  sizes  under  16  feet,  each  32 
Ditto  with  circular  heads,  per  foot  2 

Ditto  small  sizes  under  16  feet,  each  36 
Outside  shutter  blinds,  painted  any 
colour  ...  ...  ...  per  foot  2 

Ditto  small  sizes  under  16  feet,  each  40 

Sect.  3.— Economy  of  Artificial 
Light. 

243.  Guided  by  the  principles  which  have 
oeen  explained  in  the  first  section  of  this 
chapter,  it  becomes  now  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain wThat  is  the  most  efficacious  and  at 
the  same  time  the  cheapest  artificial  light 
which  is  capable  of  being  used.  This  sub- 
ject may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  foreign 
to  the  practice  of  house-building,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  closely  mixed  up 
with  the  ornamental  or  decorative  part  of 
the  internal  work,  and  that,  where  gas  is 
to  be  had,  its  adoption  or  rejection  ought  to 
be  decided  on  at  once,  for  the  reasons  which 
are  given  elsewhere.  On  the  degree  of 
artificial  illumination  also,  in  great  mea- 
sure, depend  the  colours  of  the  walls,  papers, 
«fcc.,  so  that  on  all  accounts  the  sooner  this 
matter  is  settled  the  better.  At  the  very 
Cutset  of  the  inquiry  there  are  several 
disturbing  elements,  as.  for  instance,  the 
amount  of  light  required,  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  gas,  the  means  of  ventilation, 
&c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  must  enter  into  the 
calculation.  It  is  now  clearly  ascertained, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  light  given  no 
material  comes  near  to  gas  in  economy 
and  power;  and  under  suitable, conditions 
it  will  always  be  used  by  those  who 
examine  into  the  question  for  themselves, 


d.  and  who  are  guided  by  economical  prin- 
ciples. No  one  will  maintain  for  a moment 
6 that  gas  is  as  pleasant  in  every  respect  as 
an  equivalent  or,  at  all  events,  a sufficient, 
9 number  of  wax  candles.  These  give  a most 

delightful  and  steady  light,  and  are  superior 
0 to  all  other  modes  of  illumination,  but 
their  expense  is  so  enormous,  that  in  families 
6 where  economy  is  of  importance  their  use 
is  forbidden  on  ordinary  occasions.  Com- 
6 posite  candles  are  considerably  cheaper  than 
wax,  but  their  light  is  not  quite  so  pleasant, 
2}  and  when  a strong  illuminating  powder  is 
ll  demanded,  they  will  only  serve  in  the 
absence  of  gas.  The  use  of  lamps  in  which 
0 camphine  or  oil  is  burnt  is  now  restricted  to 
situations  where  gas  is  not  to  be  attained, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  obnoxious  to  all  its 
objections,  and  have  many  of  their  own 
6 besides.  In  the  following  remarks  the 
various  plans  of  artificial  illumination  will 
0 be  examined,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
comparative  cost  of  each,  for  a period  of  five 
9 hours,  will  be  given,  which  is  about  the 
average  duration  of  an  “ evening  at  home.” 

0 244.  The  Various  Kinds  of  artificial  light 

0 adopted  in  our  houses  are  confined  to  three 
3 principal  groups,  viz. 1st.  Candles  com- 
0 posed  of  fatty  matters,  which  are  solid 
at  the  temperature  of  this  climate,  and 
6 capable  therefore  of  being  used  without  any 
6 kind  of  lamp,  but  merely  requiring  a holder 
or  candlestick.  2nd.  Of  lamps,  in  which 
oils,  turpentines,  &c.,  are  burnt,  which 
being  quite  fluid  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, require  the  aid  of  some  machine  to 
hold  the  material,  and  distribute  it  at  the 
proper  rate.  3rdly.  Of  gas  produced  from 
coal  or  oil,  and  burning  at  the  mouth  of 
tubes  which  conduct  it  to  the  part  to  be 
lighted. 

Sect.  4 Candles  and  Candle-making 

Materials. 

245.  Candles,  as  burnt  in  the  present  day, 
may  be  grouped  into  four  classes,  namely, 
1st,  those  made  from  bees-wax,  known  as 
wax-candles;  2nd,  neutral  fat,  as  sperma- 
ceti, tallow,  and  stearine  candles;  3rd,  fat 
acid,  known  as  stearic-acid  candles;  and 
4th,  composite  candles,  being  a mixture  of 
stearic  acid  and  neutral  fat.  The  substances 
from  which  these  are  made,  are  five— wax, 
spermaceti,  tallow,  palm-oil,  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil. 

246.  The.  Consistence  of  these  fats  varies 
from  that  of  cream  to  the  solid,  compact, 
and  resonant  mass  known  as  wax.  The 
four  last  may,  by  mechanical  means,  or  by 
the  application  of  cold,  be  separated  into 
two,  or  sometimes  three,  different  sub- 
stances, which  mix  with  each  other  in  any 
indefinite  proportion.  Thus,  by  submitting 
tallow  to  pressure  between  layers  of  paper. 
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the  latter  material  becomes  impregnated 
with  a permanently  fluid  oil,  or  olein,  as  it 
is  called ; whilst  the  solid  remnant  becomes 
harder,  more  brittle,  and  more  difficult  of 
fusion;  and  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two 
solid  fats,  margarine  and  stearine , more  or 
less  acidified. 

247.  When  the  neutral  fat  is  brought  in 
contact  with  alkaline  solutions  at  a high 
temperature,  it  undergoes  a remarkable 
change,  termed  saponification.  The  soap 
thus  formed  is  again  acted  on  by  mineral 
acids,  which  convert  the  margarine,  stea- 
rine, and  olein  into  margaric,  stearic , and 
oleic  acids.  But  in  addition  to  these  sub- 
stances, another  is  evolved  by  the  saponifi- 
cation of  fats,  of  a sweet  taste  and  watery 
consistence,  soluble  also  in  water  itself, 
and  called  glycerine ; this  last  peculiar  fluid 
remains  in  the  mother-liquor  from  which 
the  acidified  fat  has  been  separated.  All 
these  bodies  will  hereafter  be  found  alluded 
to  in  the  various  candle-making  processes. 

248.  Wax  is  obtained  from  the  comb  of 
the  honey-bee,  and  in  its  original  state  is 
known  as  bees-wax,  which  has  a consider- 
able quantity  of  honey  still  united  with  it, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  will  not  burn 
steadily ; nor  would  its  deep  yellow  colour 
be  approved  of  in  the  drawing-room. 
To  get  rid  of  these  objectionable  qualities 
the  wax  is  purified  and  bleached,  by  first 
soaking  it  in  cold  water,  and  then  boiling 
it  in  hot  water,  after  which  the  wax  is 
allowed  to  collect  at  the  top,  and  to  be- 
come solid  by  cooling,  when  it  is  still  to 
be  bleached,  which  effect  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  light  and  air  upon  it  while 
in  the  most  minute  state  of  subdivision 
of  which  it  is  capable,  that  is,  in  very 
thin  laminae.  Chlorine  bleaches  wax  very 
readily,  but  it  at  the  same  time  renders  it 
very  brittle.  When  thoroughly  bleached, 
the  wax  is  cast  into  the  thin  round  cakes, 
in  which  form  white  wax  is  sold.  Bees-wax 
melts  at  145  degrees  Fahrenheit;  white 
wax  at  155  degrees.  It  is  adulterated 
with  tallow,  stearic  acid,  spermaceti,  resin, 
white-lead,  starch,  and  sometimes  pea- 
meal. 

249.  Spermaceti  is  obtained  from  the  head 
of  the  sperm  whale,  where  it  lies  encased 
in  a large  hollow,  which  holds  from  half  a 
ton  to  a ton  of  this  substance,  mixed  with 
sperm  oil.  The  two  together  are  pressed 
in  horse-hair  bags,  from  which  the  oil  runs 
out,  leaving  the  spermaceti  itself  behind, 
and  it  only  requires  to  be  heated  and 
skimmed,  and  then  washed  with  a solution 
of  potash  to  make  it  fit  for  the  market  as 
pure  spermaceti.  This  has  little  or  no 
smell  or  taste,  and  has  a semi-transparent 
whitish  colour,  with  an  irregular  chrystal- 
linc  fracture;  it  melts  at  112  degrees  Fah- 


renheit, and  burns  with  a clear  light  very 
similar  to  that  of  wax.  It  is  not  capable 
of  a very  great  amount  of  adulteration,  in 
consequence  of  its  transparency,  which  is 
impaired  by  any  admixture. 

250.  Tallow  is  properly  the  hard  internal 
fat  or  suet  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  but  often 
mixed  with  that  of  the  horse,  both  in  the 
tallow  of  this  country  and  in  that  imported 
from  abroad.  It  is  obtained  by  melting  the 
suet  slowly,  after  cutting  it  up  into  small 
pieces,  and  then  pressing  it.  The  remnant 
from  this  process,  consisting  of  the  cellular 
membrane  in  which  the  fat  was  contained, 
called  greaves , is  sold  for  feeding  dogs,  poul- 
try, &c.  Tallow  melts  at  92  degrees.  It  is 
chiefly  adulterated  with  the  soft  fat  of  the 
surface  of  animals,  and  with  that  of  the 
hog,  both  of  which  cause  candles  composed 
of  this  adulterated  material  to  flicker  and 
sputter.  Tallow  is  now  ascertained  to  con-j 
sist  of  two  solid  substances,  namely,  stearic 
and  margaric  acids,  and  two  liquids — oleic 
acid  and  glycerine,  which  are  easily  sepa- 
rated by  severe  cold ; and  also,  though  not 
so  easily,  by  certain  chemical  methods,  two 
of  which  will  presently  be  described. 

251.  All  four  of  these  substances  bum 
with  flames  of  different  colours,  and  afford- 
ing light  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 
Stearic  and  margaric  acids  give  a full  flame, 
with  comparatively  intense  light,  whilst 
that  of  oleic  acid  is  nearly  as  intense,  but 
whiter;  glycerine,  on  the  other  hand,  emits 
a scarcely  visible  blue  flame,  requiring  a 
large  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  wick,  ana 
therefore  being  wholly  unfitfor  illuminating 
purposes.  It  is  found  to  be  desirable  to 
get  rid  of  the  oleic  acid,  on  account  of 
its  low  melting  point,  and  consequent  soft- 
ness to  the  touch,  while  the  glycerine  is 
injurious  from  the  deficiency  in  its  lighting 
power,  and  from  its  requiring  the  presence 
of  a large  wick,  as  above-mentioned.  Hence 
the  chief  aim  of  the  candle-maker  is  to 
remove  them  by  economic  methods  so  as 
to  save  them  for  certain  cases  to  which 
they  are  better  adapted.  The  oleic  acid 
is  highly  prized  for  oiling  wool,  and  the 
glycerine  for  many  purposes  in  medicine 
and  the  arts,  some  of  which  will  be  found 
detailed  in  future  chapters. 

252.  Palm  Oil  is  now  largely  consumed 
in  this  country  for  a variety  of  purposes. 
It  has  a buttery  consistence  in  this  climate, 
and  is  of  a yellowish  or  orange  colour,  being 
almost  red  when  quite  fresh,  with  an  agree- 
able sweetish  smell.  It  is  the  produce  of  the 
Elais  guianensis , and  comes  chiefly  from 
the  coast  of  Africa.  This  oil  melts  at  SO 
degrees,  and  may  be  separated  by  cautious 
pressure  into  two  portions,  one  fluid,  elaine ; 
the  other  solid,  palmiiin , easily  convertible 
into  palmitic  acid,  resembling  stearic,  or 
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rather  margaric  acid,  and  being  the  sub- 
stance which  is  chiefly  used  for  the  compo- 
site candles  sold  by  Price  and  Co.,  of 
Vauxhall,  the  detailed  manufacture  of 
which  is  given  under  that  head.  Palmitin 
melts  at  118  degrees,  and  palmitic  acid  at 
116  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

253.  Cocoa-nut  Oil  is  extracted  from  the 
kernel  of  the  common  cocoa-nut,  cocos 
mm  if  era.  It  also  contains  elaine,  and  a 
solid  fat,  giving,  by  chemical  processes, 
a substance  called  cocinic  acid,  which  is 
very  similar  to  the  palmitic  acid  described 
in  the  last  paragraph,  and  which  is  used  for 
similar  purposes  to  form  the  cocoa-nut 
composite  of  the  shops.  It  melts  at  95 
degrees,  and  consequently  these  candled 
are  not  so  hard  in  the  hot  summer  weather 
as  the  palm  oil  composite,  which  nielts  at 
about  116  degrees. 

254.  Wax  Candles  are  made  by  dipping 
fine  cotton  wicks  in  wax  melted  carefully, 
so  as  to  avoid  raising  its  temperature 
unnecessarily.  These  are  then  drawn 
through  holes  in  a board,  and  when  cool 
are  dipped  again,  and  again,  each  time 
passing  them  through  the  hole,  and  thus 
removing  the  superfluous  wax.  But  thi§ 
method  does  not  produce  the  fine  smooth, 
gloss  on  the  surface  which  is  required,  and 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  casting  in  a 
mould,  the  candle  being  first  brought  up  to  a 
certain  size  by  dipping,  as  above  described, 
and  then  finished  by  placing  it  in  a hot 
mould,  and  filling  up  the  vacancy  between 
its  sides  and  the  candle  with  melted  wax. 
It  is  found  that  without  this  precaution  thfe 
wax  has  a tendency  to  form  into  crystals, 
and  break  up  into  sections,  and  to  avoid 
this,  the  only  plan  is  to  make  all  but  the 
outside  in  successive  layers  by  dipping. 

255.  Neutral  Fat  Candles  are  made 
either  by  casting  or  dipping,  the  various 
materials  being  all  capable  of  being  worked 
in  either  way  when  carefully  melted  and 
cooled.  Spermaceti  candles  are  chiefly  cast, 
and  as  now  manufactured  they  are  of  great 
beauty,  very  clean  in  the  hand,  and  affording 
a good  light.  Tallow  and  stearine  candies 
are  made  either  by  casting  or  dipping,  and 
are  hence  called  tallow  “moulds”  or  “ dips,” 
or  cocoa-nut  “ moulds  ” or  “ dips,”  as  the 
case  may  be.  Tallow  candles  are  of  three 
kinds— moulds,  dips,  and  rushlights.  Moulds 
and  dips  have  each  a cotton  wick,  while 
the  rushlight  has  one  of  rush.  In  making 
the  mould  candle  the  wick  is  strained  from 
top  to  bottom  in  a pewter  mould,  into 
which  the  melted  tallow  is  poured,  and 
when  cold  extracted  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  sold.  They  are  called  long  cr  short 
sixes,  fours,  &c.,  according  to  the  number 
of  them  which  make  a pound.  Dips  are 
made  by  dipping  the  wicks  in  the  melted 


tallow  again  and  again,  until  they  have 
acquired  sufficient  size  for  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  allotted;  after  each  dipping, 
except  the  last,  the  candle  is  drawn  through 
a hole  in  a board  so  as  to  remove  all  super- 
fluous lumps,  and  reduce  it  to  the  intended 
shape.  Rushlights  are  made  in  the  same 
way  as  dips.  Tallow  for  candles  should  be 
a mixture  of  beef  and  mutton  suet,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-third  of  the  former  to  two 
of  the  latter,  if  the  kidnev-fat  or  suet  only 
is  used,  but  if  any  subcutaneous  fat  is 
mixed  with  it,  more  than  half  oi  mutton 
flit  must  not  be  employed,  or  the  smell  will 
be  exceedingly  unpleasant.  Tallow  candles 
always  smell  more  or  less  disagreeable,  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  not  used,  except 
from  economical  considerations ; but  as 
they  give  a good  light  when  regularly 
snuffed,  they  still  maintain  their  hold  upon 
those  who  value  this  quality  more  than 
they  dislike  the  unpleasant  smell,  which  is 
chiefly  given  out  when  actual  combustion 
ceases,  and  the  fatty  matters  are  passing 
bff  into  the  air  without  suffering  decom- 
position. There  are,  however,  two  great 
objections  to  these  candies,  one  being,  that 
from  the  size  of  the  wick  it  is  not  all  burnt 
to  ash,  and  requires  constant  snuffing ; the 
other,  the  disagreeable  smell  after  being 
put  out.  To  these  objections  spermaceti  is 
not  obnoxious,  as  the  olein  and  glycerine 
are  removed  from  it  in  its  preparation. 

256.  Stearic-acid  Candles,  as  originally 
made,  consisted  of  what  was  then  called 
“stearine,”  but  which  is  now  considered  to 
be  a more  or  less  impure  mixture  of  stearic 
and  margaric  acids.  It  is  prepared  by 
saponifying  tallow  by.linie,  and  then  de- 
composing the  insoluble  soap  so  formed 
by  boiling  it  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
after  which  the  residue  is  submitted  to  a 
Strong  press,  by  which  the  oily  and  watery 
particles  are  entirely  got  rid  of,  leaving  a 
white  solid  mass  behind;  This  process, 
however,  is  a very  expensive  one,  requiring 
h'om  14  to  16  lb.  of  lime  aild  about  30  lb.  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  each  cwt.  of  tallow,  and 
the  product  fit  for  candles  is  less  than  half 
of  the  weight  of  tallow  operated  ori,  whilst 
the  oily  and  watery  particles  are  compara- 
tively worthless.  It  is  therefore  little  used 
in  the  present  day.  Arsenic  was  employed 
in  the  formation  of  stearine  into  candles 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  manufacture;  but 
it  is  now  discarded,  partly  because  it  was 
found  to  be  prejudicial  to'  health,  but  chiefly 
from  the  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture doing  away  with  all  necessity  for  it. 
The  object  in  using  it  was  to  prevent  the 
crystallization  of  the  stearic  acid  in  cooling, 
wiiich  took  place  because  the  material  was 
poured  into  the  moulds  at  the  temperature 
of  240  Fahrenheit.  In  modern  candle- 
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making,  the  material  is  poured  into  the 
moulds  at  so  low  a temperature  that  con- 
gelation has  already  begun,  and  in  this 
state  the  formation  of  crystals  is  effectually 
put  a stop  to,  so  that  arsenic  is  not  required, 
and  undoubtedly  it  is  not  used. 

257.  Palmer’s  Metallic-wicked  Can- 
dles are  made  of  stearme , but  it  is  not 
pure,  being  manufactured  under  the  old 
process  from  tallow  deprived  of  a part  of 
its  elaine  or  oily  matter.  The  chief  advan- 
tage of  these  candles  is  that  the  wicks 
in  burning  curl  down  very  much,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  require  snuffing.  This 
result  is  produced  from  their  being  com- 
pounded of  several  strands  in  each;  and 
one  of  these  being  made  up  with  the 
addition  of  bismuth  in  a state  of  sub- 
division, burns  at  a different  rate  to  the 
rest.  In  addition  to  this  the  wicks  are 
wound  spirally  round  a rod  in  different 
directions,  and  in  this  state  they  are  dipped 
in  the  tallow,  the  result  being  that  the 
wicks  not  only  turn  on  one  side  in  burn- 
ing, but  they  each  turn  away  from  the 
other,  which  in  a compound  wick  composed 
of  four  is  very  remarkable  and  ingenious. 
They  are  used  in  tubes  forming  the  stands 
of  lamps,  crowned  with  a glass,  and  in 
these  tubes  they  are  constantly  pressed  up 
against  the  top  by  a spiral  spring,  and 
therefore  they  always  present  the  wick 
at  the  same  height.  The  four-wicked 
Palmer’s  candle  gives  a very  good  light, 
nearly  equal  to  a moderateur  lamp,  or  to  a 
small  fish-tail  gas-burner;  it  is  called  the 
magnum.  The  three-wicked  candle  only 
gives  half  this  light,  and  is  very  rarely  used 
in  consequence.  The  two-wicked  about 
that  of  a candle  and  a half;  and  the  small 
metallic  single-wicked  candle,  eight  to  the 
pound,  gives  about  three-quarters  of  the 
light  of  an  average  mould  when  snuffed,  or 
of  a composite  candle.  The  single  wicks 
last  not  quite  six  hours ; the  double  wicks, 
which  are  six  to  the  pound,  last  about  4J 
to  5 hours ; and  as  the  price  of  all  is  8d. 
per  pound,  except  the  magnums,  which  are 
9d.  per  lb.,  and  bum  so  rapidly  as  to  be  very 
extravagant,  they  may  be  considered  to  be 
a very  cheap  as  well  as  steady  light ; but 
they  can  never  be  made  equal  to  either 
wrax,  oil,  camphine,  or  gas  in  intensity  and 
whiteness  of  light. 

258.  A Host  of  other  Stearine  Candles 
are  sold  under  various  names,  and  are 
sometimes  substituted  for  the  goods  of  the 
Belmont  Company ; but  the  above  are  the 
only  ones  which  are  at  all  worth  the  con- 
sumer’s notice,  and  they  are  now  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  those  made  under 
the  patents  obtained  by  the  Vauxhall  Com- 
pany, known  as  '‘Price  and  Co.,”  whose 
manafactnres  are  finding  tlieir  way  into 


every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  England 
have  no  competitor— upwards  of  700  tons 
of  candles  being  made  by  them  every 
month.  Two  of  this  company’s  sorts  of 
candles  are,  however,  to  be  classed  with 
the  stearic-acid  candles,  being  composed  of 
the  purest  palmitic  acid,  a substance  very 
similar  to  stearic  acid,  but  obtained  from 
palm  oil;  these  are  the  patent  Belmont 
wax  and  sperm  candles;  but  as  their  com- 
position will  scarcely  be  understood  without 
a reference  to  that  of  the  other  products  of 
this  establishment,  I shall  defer  any  account 
of  them  to  the  next  paragraph,  where  will  be 
found  a description  of  the  process  carried  on 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  different  candles, 
for  which  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilson,  one 
of  the  firm,  who  has  delivered  several  lec- 
tures at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  subject. 

259.  The  candles  known  as  Price’s  Com- 
posite (under  the  several  distinguishing 
names  of  best  composite,  and  composites 
Nos.  1, 2, '3,  and  4)  are  obtained  by  submitting 
any  of  the  cheaper  fats,  as  animal  tallow, 
palm  oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  to  the  action  of  con  - 
centrated  sulphuric  acid.  Six  tons  of  the  raw 
material,  usually  palm  oil,  are  exposed  to 
the  combined  action  of  6|  cwts.  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  at  a temperature  of 
350  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  this  process 
glycerine  is  decomposed,  large  volumes  of 
sulphuric  acid  are  given  off,  and  the  fat 
is  changed  into  a mixture  of  fat  acids  of 
a very  dark  colour,  with  a high  melting 
point.  This  is  washed  to  free  it  from  the 
charred  matter  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
then  transferred  into  a still,  from  which 
the  air  is  excluded  by  means  of  steam. 
The  steam  is  heated  to  560  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, in  a system  of  pipes,  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  by  hot 
blast,  and  its  only  use  is  to  save  the  still, 
and  reduce  the  gaseous  loss  in  distillation. 
The  product  is  beautifully  white,  and  is 
known  commercially  as  stearic  acid,  but 
it  is  still  to  be  submitted  to  some  other 
modifications,  for  the  purposes  to  which 
the  Belmont  Company  apply  it.  Thus,  it 
is  converted  into — 

1st.— Patent  Belmont  Wax  Candles, 
made  of  this  distilled  acid  from  palm  oil, 
hot  pressed,  and  composed  of  what  is  called 
palmitic  acid,  but  slightly  tinged  with 
gamboge  to  imitate  the  colour  of  natural 
wax.  Their  light  is  equal  to  that  of  wax, 
but  rather  more  red ; and  as  their  melting 
point  is  high,  and  they  do  not  therefore  soil 
the  fingers  more  than  the  material  winch 
they  are  meant  to  imitate,  they  are  well 
adapted  for  use  in  warm  climates  or  rooms. 

2nd.— Patent  Belmont  Sperm  Candles, 
the  same  as  the  wax,  but  uncoloured. 

3rd. — Best  Composite  Candles,  made 
of  a mixture  of  this  hard  palmitic  acid  and 
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the  simple  stearine  from  the  cocoa-nut 
oil.  These  are  not  hard  to  the  touch,  and 
soil  the  fingers  almost  as  much  as  tallow, 
hut  they  have  little  or  no  smell.  They  are 
therefore  not  fit  for  hot  climates.  In  the 
colour  and  intensity  of  the  light  which  they 
give,  they  very  nearly  resemble  wax,  the 
cocoa-nut  having  more  hydrogen  in  its 
composition,  and  in  that  way  correcting 
the  over  red  light  of  the  palm  acid. 

4th.— Composites  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  are 
made  of  palm  acid  and  cocoa-nut  stearine, 
the  relative  proportions  varying  according 
to  the  relative  market  prices  of  palm  oil 
and  cocoa-nut  oil  at  the  particular  time 
when  the  candles  are  made. 

5th. Composite  No.  4 is  a description  of 

candle  recently  introduced,  giving  a good 
light,  at  a low  price.  They  are,  however, 
of  a dark  colour,  with  a shade  of  chocolate, 
and  this  is  an  insurmountable  objection 
with  those  who  are  led  by  their  eyes  rather 
than  by  their  noses,  to  reject  them  in  favour 
of  tallow  moulds  at  the  same  price. 

260.  All  the  stearine  candles  are  cast  in  a 
mould  in  the  usual  way,  and  as  they  cool 
into  an  uniform  mass  none  of  them  require 
dipping. 

261.  In  1854,  the  Belmont  Company  ob- 
tained a patent  for  a mode  of  separating 
the  glycerine  from  the  stearine  and  mar- 
garic  acids,  by  passing  steam  at  a very 
high  temperature  into  palm  oil  or  other 
fats;  and  in  this  way  many  hundred  tons 
have  since  been  worked ; but  I believe  the 
process  is  in  no  way  superior  to  the  sul- 
phuric acid  method  detailed  above.  An 
American  chemist,  Mr.  Tighlman,  had 
previously  done  this,  but  in  a more  compli- 
cated mode,  pumping  the  fat  and  water 
through  a coil  of  pipe,  heated  to  about  612 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  kept  under  a 
pressure  of  2000  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  either  of 
these  processes  have  any  commercial  value, 
but  no  one  will  deny  that  the  extreme  degree 
of  ability  with  which  they  have  been  carried 
out  deserves  every  success. 

262.  A further  improvement  has  very 
recently  been  patented  by  one  of  the  firm  of 
Price  and  Co.,  by  which  the  objectionable 
greasy  surface  of  the  stearic  acid  is  done 
away  with.  It  has  long  been  the  object  of 
the  composite  candle-maker  to  coat  his 
candles  with  a surface  of  wax  or  other 
clear  material,  as,  for  instance,  spermaceti, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  employ  such  harder  materials  at 
their  natural  points  of  melting;  but  this  is 
objectionable.  The  present  improvement 
consists  in  employing  a solvent  for  the 
harder  or  less  easily  fusible  material  used, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  melting  point,  and 
thus  to  facilitate  its  application  to  candles 


and  night-lights,  the  solvent  quickly  evapo- 
rating after  the  casing  or  external  coating 
has  been  produced.  It  is  preferred  to  employ 
a mixture  of  stearic  acid  and  white  wax:; 
but  any  other  hard  candle-making  material 
may  be  used,  combined  with  a solvent, 
when  carrying  out  the  invention.  It  is 
proposed  to  mix  stearic  acid  with  about 
five  per  cent,  of  white  wax,  and  to  dissolve 
these  materials  in  a proper  solvent ; and  it 
is  preferred  to  use  about  half  their  weight 
of  ordinary,  or  the  methylated,  spirits  of 
wine.  By  rapidly  dipping  candles  made  of 
low  melting  materials,  or  night-lights,  into 
this  solution,  and  withdrawing  them,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  covered  by  a thin  film  of 
hard  material,  which  may  be  immediately 
handled.  A similar  coating  may  also  be 
obtained  by  pouring  the  solution  of  stearic 
acid  and  wax,  or  other  solutions  of  candle 
material,  into  the  ordinary  moulds,  and 
then  pouring  it  out  again,  so  as  to  leave 
a thin  casing  of  it  in  the  moulds,  in  like 
manner  to  what  has  before  been  done 
when  using  hard  material  in  a melted 
state  without  solvent,  and  concluding  the 
formation  of  the  candles  or  night-lights 
by  pouring  in  an  inferior  material,  or  one 
melting  at  a lower  temperature.  By  this 
improvement,  night-lights,  or  composite 
candles  of  all  kinds,  may  be  handled  with 
as  much  impunity  as  wax  or  sperm  candles ; 
this  removes  the  only  objection  to  their  use. 

263.  The  Wicks  of  all  candles  but  those 
of  common  tallow  are  made  with  a twist 
or  plait,  which  compels  them  to  turn  on 
one  side  in  burning,  and  thus  to  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  snuffing  ; and  the 
composite  candles  being  deprived  of  their 
glycerine,  they  do  not  require  nearly  so 
large  a wick  as  those  made  of  tallow. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  a common 
mould  burnt  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon 
wili  consume  its  wick,  inasmuch  as  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  coming  into  close  contact 
with  the  carbon  of  the  wick,  it  is  wholly 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  without 
leaving  any  solid  carbon  behind,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  wick  is  enveloped  by  the 
usual  cone  of  unburnt  gas,  as  already 
described  at  paragraph  234.  These  candles, 
therefore,  resemble  those  made  of  wax  in 
burning  without  being  snuffed,  and  indeed 
in  all  respects  but  in  appearance  and  in 
their  greasiness  to  the  touch,  they  approach 
very  nearly  to  that  much-prized  material. 
They  flicker  rather  more  in  burning,  and 
when  submitted  to  a draught  of  air  or 
carried  from  place  to  place,  they  gutter 
in  such  a way  as  to  waste  a considerable 
portion  of  their  substance,  as  in  fact  do  the 
real  wax  and  sperm  candles.  For  these 
reasons  the  composites  are  not  suited  to 
servants’  purposes,  and  can  only  be  used 
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in  a state  of  quiescence;  but  when  thus 
employed  they  form  a very  perfect  light, 
and,  in  proportion  to  their  cost,  are  by  far 
the  best  candles  in  the  market. 

264.  Night-lights  are  made  and  sold  by 
several  manufacturers  to  supersede  the 
old-fashioned  rushlight,  which  they  most 
effectually  do  in  every  i aspect  but  cheap- 
ness, where  the  old  article  has  a slight 
advantage.  These  night-lights  are  merely 
very  short  pieces  of  stearic  acid  or  stearine 
with  a fine  wick,  and  are  burnt  either  by 
means  of  a glass  in  which  they  are  dropped, 
and  which  serves  to  hold  the  material 
when  melted,  or  by  enclosing  them  in  a 
thin  roll  of  paper  or  wood-shaving;  in 
which  latter  case  they  require  to  be  placed 
in  a shallow  vessel  of  water,  about  a 
quarter  or  half  an  inch  deep  in  that  fluid, 
so  as  to  prevent  all  danger  of  the  envelope 
catching  fire.  They  do  not  smell  disagree- 
ably, like  the  rushlight;  and  when  well 
made,  as  by  Price  and  Co.’s  last  mode, 
they  do  not  flicker  in  their  burning,  but 
give  a steady,  small  light,  very  pleasant 
to  the  eye.  They  are  sold  in  boxes  of  ten 
or  twelve  each,  at  6d.  per  box. 

265.  Candlesticks.— All  the  modem  com- 
posite candles,  and  also  the  spermaceti,  and 
the  patent  wax  and  sperm,  as  remarked 
iii  paragraph  263,  are  very  liable  to  gutter 
wheii  carried  in  the  hand,  or  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  bf  a draught.  To 
avoid  this  in  the  former  case,  hand-candle- 
sticks are  made  with  glasses  nearly  to 
the  level  of  a short  candle ; and  no  long 
6ne  should  ever  be  carried  about.  This 
kind  of  hand-candlestick  is  a very  use- 
ful addition  to  our  present  means  of  com- 
fort, and  is  also  much  more  economical,  by 
saving  the  loss  of  material  occasioned  by 
guttering.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  all 
the  ordinary  candlesticks,  as  their  use  is 
familiar  to  every  one. 

266.  Several  little  Contrivances  have 
been  invented  for  securing  the  candle  in 
the  socket  of  the  candlestick,  but  they  are 
not  in  very  general  use— the  usual  mode 
being  to  wind  a piece  of  paper  round  the 
bottom  of  the  candle.  They  are  all  made 
with  some  modification  of  a metal  spring, 
but  inasmuch  as  they  soon  become  covered 
with  some  kind  of  oxide,  whether  they  are 
of  iron  or  brass,  they  are  objected  to  on  that 
score. 

267.  Save- alls  are  used  by  the  economical, 
In  order  to  avoid  the  waste  of  the  lowest 
inch  of  the  candle,  which  would  otherwise 
melt  in  the  socket  of  the  candlestick,  and 
not  only  be  wasted,  but  also  inj  ure  the  metal 
by  the  heat  imparted  to  it.  The  best  kind 
of  save-all  is  a short  piece  of  china  of  the 
fbrm  and  appearance  of  the  candle,  but 
having  a single  spike  of  iron  projecting  up 


instead  of  a wick.  This  spike  is  easily 
forced  into  the  lower  end  of  the  candle 
when  it  is  burnt  within  an  inch  or  two  or 
the  bottom,  and  if  this  is  neatly  done,  the 
candle  impaled  upon  the  point  is  continuous 
in  appearance  with  the  china,  and  a casual 
observer  would  scarcely  notice  the  addition. 

Sect.  5.— Oil  and  Camphine,  and  the 
Lamps  used  with  them. 

268.  The  materials  which  have  hitherto 
been  noticed  as  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  light,  have  all  been  of  a solid  con- 
sistence, at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
they  only  become  liquid  just  before  being 
burnt,  -when  the  heat  arising  from  the  flame 
produces  just  sufficient  liquefaction  in  the 
material  close  to  the  wick  to  enable  the 
latter  to  draw  it  up  by  capillary  attraction. 
But  those  materials  which  I am  now  about 
to  describe  are  all  liquid,  except  in  severe 
frosts,  and  consequently  some  apparatus 
must  be  devised  for  holding  them  and  sup- 
porting the  wick,  which  would  otherwise  be 
drowned  in  its  own  liquor.  Numberless 
lamps  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose, 
but  in  the  present  day  very  few  are  found 
to  be  effectual.  It  will,  however,  be  first 
necessary  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the 
fluids  which  are  found  to  be  most  ser- 
viceable, arid  which  are,  turpentine  or 
camphine , naphtha , colza  or  rape  oil,  and 
the  various  fish  oils , commonly  sold  as 
seal  oil  and  sperm  oil ; and  besides  these, 
there  are  several  liquids  sold  the  compo- 
sition of  which  is  kept  secret,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  possess  any  advantages  over 
those  mentioned  above. 

269.  Oil,  Spirit,  or  Essence  of  Turpen- 
tine is  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the 
crude  turpentine  of  commerce,  the  solid 
residue  being  the  common  resin.  When 
rectified,  it  forms  that  clear  transparent 
spirit  which  is  used  for  so  many  purposes, 
and,  as  prepared,  especially  for  burning  in 
the  Vesta  lamp,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
kept  carefully  excluded  from  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  it  is  called  camphine. 
This  last-named  fluid  is  merely  turpentine 
distilled  in  vacuo ; and  as  it  has  a strong 
tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  it 
quickly  becomes  spoiled,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  lamp,  by  exposure  in  an  open  vessel. 
Spirit  of  turpentine,  or  camphine,  being 
almost  entirely  composed  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  combustion,  the  only  objection  being 
its  smell,  which  is  very  disagreeable.  It 
also  requires  great  care  in  the  admission  of 
the  air,  for  if  not  exactly  in  the  right  pro- 
portion a quantity  of  carbon  is  deposited  in 
a solid  state,  and  the  lamp  is  said  to  smoke. 
When  the  camphine  has  absorbed  any 
quantity  of  oxygen,  this  unites,  to  form 
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water,  with  a portion  of  the  hydrogen,  and 
as  a consequence  there  is  an  excess  of  car- 
bon to  be  burnt  above  what  the  remaining 
quantity  of  hydrogen  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing with  the  oxygen  in  the  usual  proportion 
of  atmospheric  air. 

270.  Coal  Naphtha,  produced  from  coal 
tar  by  distillation,  and  Pyroxilic  Spirit, 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  dry  wood, 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, and  sold  as  “burning  fluid  ” for  lamps. 
Some  of  these  fluids  are  very  useful  when 
freshly  mixed,  but  they  do  not  keep  long, 
and  there  is  al  ways  an  uncertainty  about 
them  which  renders  their  employment  a 
very  doubtful  advantage.  The  “Pyrogenic 
fluid,”  sold  by  Holmes,  of  Holborn  Hill, 
appears  to  resemble  this  compound,  and  it 
c ;rtainly  gives  an  extraordinary  light  at  a 
very  little  cost.  Its  composition  is  a secret. 

271.  Colza  Oil  is  the  produce  of  the 
Brassica  arvensis , which  is  grown  in 
large  quantities  in  France  and  Belgium. 
It  is  extracted  from  the  seed  by  pressure,  ] 
and  is  then  purified  of  its  mucilage  and 
colouring  matter  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  largely  adulterated,  since 
it  has  come  into  general  use,  with  the  oil  of 
the  common  rape,  Brassica  rapus,  clarified 
in  the  same  way. 

272.  Fish  Oils  are  those  obtained  from 
oily  fish,  and  also  from  the  various  cetacece 
and  other  marine  mammalia , which  have  a 
coat  of  blubber  under  their  skins.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  those  known  as  cod , seal , 
sperm , head-matter , and  whale  oils,  which 
are  now  sold  at  the  following  wholesale 
prices,  per  ton viz.,  cod,  £43 ; pale  seal, 
£54 ; yellow  seal,  £40  to  £48 ; sperm,  £122 ; 
head-matter,  £124;  whale,  £42  to  £46.  From 
these  prices  it  will  appear  that  sperm  oil 
and  head-matter  (which,  being  obtained 
from  the  same  whale,  is  also  sold  as  sperm 
in  the  retail  trade),  cost  three  times  as  much 
as  cod,  seal,  or  whale  oil.  The  price  of 
sperm  oil  is  now  so  high,  that  it  is  almost 
prohibited  as  a means  of  producing  light; 
and  seal  oil  is  that  which  is  commonly  used 
in  those  few  families  which  still  adhere  to 
the  use  of  fish  oil.  But  the  smell  and  dirt 
accompanying  its  use  are  so  disagreeable, 
that  for  oil  lamps,  Colza  oil  is  rapidly  push- 
ing it,  as  well  as  the  other  fish  oils,  out  of 
consumption.  Sperm  oil  is  obtained  both 
from  the  blubber  and  the  head-matter  of 
the  spermaceti  whale;  when  analyzed,  it 
is  found  to  contain  a very  large  proportion 
of  carbon,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
comparison  with  wax: — 

Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Oxygen, 
Wax,  pure ...  80.3  ...  8.5  ...  11.2 
Sperm  oil  ...  78.11  ...  11.70  ...  10.19 

273.  The  Lamps  now  used  for  burning  the 


oils  just  described  in  our  domestic  resi- 
dences, are  very  limited  in  number,  being 
chiefly  the  carcel  or  moderateur  lamp , the 
vesta  or  camphine  lamp,  and  the  solar  lamp. 
In  addition  to  these  may  be  enumerated 
the  simple-wick  lamp,  and  a small  lamp 
lately  introduced,  bv  a Mr.  Holmes,  of 
Holborn  Hill,  which  makes  its  own  gas 
from  a fluid  resembling  turpentine,  and  is 
likely  to  be  useful  for  some  purposes,  as, 
for  instance,  small  halls  in  country  places, 
where  gas  is  not  to  be  obtained.  The  old 
Argand  lamp,  and  the  annular  French 
lamp,  in  which  sperm  oil  was  burnt,  as  well 
as  the  improvement  upon  the  latter  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Parker,  to  avoid  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  ring  of  that  first  mentioned, 
have  all  lost  their  hold  upon  the  public 
taste,  and  are  now  out  of  date,  as  well  as  a 
long  list  of  other  lamps,  which  were  never 
fairly  established  in  general  use,  from  some 
inherent  defect  in  their  formation.  It  'wall 
suffice,  therefore,  to  examine  each  of  those 
above-mentioned,  beginning  with  the  most 
simple  in  construction. 

274.  The  Simple-Wick  Oil  Lamp  con- 
sists of  a mere  tube  of  brass,  or  other  meta., 
with  a slit  in  it,  and  of  a size  sufficient  to 
hold  a cotton  wick  without  its  slipping 
through.  This  tube  is  attached  by  brazing 
or  solder  to  a cap  which  screws  down  upon 
the  receptacle  for  the  oil,  and  the  super- 
fluous length  of  wick  is  allowed  to  lie  coiled 
up  in  it.  In  a very  short  time,  if  the  oil- 
holder  is  filled,  the  oil  is  drawn  up  into  the 
wick,  and  it  will  then  burn  until  the  cotton 
becomes  coated  with  carbon  deposited  from 
the  oil,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  mucilage  and  resin,  &c. 
When  this  deposit  has  reached  a certain 
thickness  it  must  be  removed,  either  with 
scissors  or  with  any  blunt  instrument, 
which  easily  breaks  it  off,  and  then  the 
point  of  a large  pin  thrust  into  the  groove  in 
the  tube  will  readily  raise  the  wick  to  its 
proper  level.  Two  or  more  such  wicks  fixed 
side  by  side,  as  shown  in  fig.  56,  or  a wide 
and  flat  wick,  will  give  more  light  in  pro- 
portion than  a single  small  round  wick. 
Any  oil  will  burn  in  this  way;  and  the 
lamps  are  to  be  bought  from  6d.  upwards. 

275.  The  Solar  Lamp  was  invented  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  burning, 
without  smoke,  common  fish  oils,  and  this 
it  does  very  effectually,  though  not  with- 
out giving  off  the  unpleasant  smell  peculiar 
to  those  materials.  It  requires  cleanliness 
in  its  use,  but  no  great  skill,  as  its  con- 
struction is  very  simple.  The  principle 
mainly  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  heated 
fish  oil  ascends  by  capillary  attraction  much 
more  readily  than  cold  oil;  and  in  order 
to  raise  the  temperature,  a hollow  con« 
of  metal,  in  connexion  with  the  reservoir 
e; 
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is  fixed  over  the  flame,  with  a hole  at 
the  top  through  which  it  ascends.  By  the 
power  which  metals  have  of  rapidly  con- 
veying heat,  this  cone  soon  warms  the  oil 
beneath,  and  the  peculiar  action  of  this 
lamp  is  then  developed.  It  is  necessary  that 
air  should  be  freely  admitted  under  the 
cone,  which  is  effected  by  perforations  at 
the  sides;  and  by  this  addition  alone  the 
ordinary  lamp  is  rendered  much  more  use- 
ful and  capable  of  affording  a steady,  white, 
and  vivid  light,  instead  of  the  yellow  and 
dim  glimmer  afforded  on  the  original  plan. 
3-5 ut  when  added  to  the  lamp  invented 
many  years  ago  by  Argand,  and  used  with 
common  seal  oil,  which  will  not  burn  in 
that  lamp,  it  gives  quite  as  good  a light,  and 
at  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  cost, 
seal  oil  being,  as  already  shown,  about  one- 
third  the  price  of  sperm.  The  Argand  lamp 
consists  of  a circular  wick  of  cotton  woven 
into  a tube,  which  is  placed  between  two 
cylinders  of  brass  or  copper,  and  is  raised  or 
depressed  by  turning  the  outer  one  to  the 
right  or  left.  This  action  effects  the  in- 
tended purpose  by  means  of  a spiral  groove 
cut  on  the  exterior  of  the  inner  tube,  in 
which  a traveller  runs  connected  with  the 
wick  and  with  the  outside  tube,  so  that  as 
the  latter  is  turned  it  raises  or  depresses 
the  traveller  in  the  groove,  and  with  it  the 
wick.  The  central  tube  is  soldered  to  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  of  oil,  where  air  is 
admitted  to  it ; so  that  when  the  cylindri- 
cal wick  is  lighted  it  has  a constant  supply 
of  air  to  its  interior  as  well  as  its  exterior, 
the  gaseous  products  being  thus  thoroughly 
brought  into  contact  with  the  oxygen, 
which,  as  already  explained  (par.  234),  is 
necessary  for  perfect  combustion,  and  for 
avoiding  the  deposit  of  carbon  in  the  shape 
of  smoke.  When  the  solar  cap  or  cone  is 
applied  to  this  lamp,  a very  perfect  machine 
is  accomplished  for  the  use  of  the  eye, 
though,  as  far  as  the  nose  is  concerned, 
not  quite  so  desirable.  In  the  original 
Argand  lamp  the  glass  was  a mere  cylin- 
der; then  a shoulder  was  added;  and  of 
late  years  in  that  for  the  solar  lamp  an 
actual  contraction  of  the  glass  is  made,  by 
which  the  current  of  air  is  driven  against 
the  flame,  ensuring  a still  more  perfect 
combustion.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  in  halls 
and  other  situations  where  the  objection- 
able smell  is  not  of  much  importance.  For 
a sketch  of  this  modification  of  the  solar 
and  Argand  lamps,  see  fig.  57,  which  shows 
a section  of  the  various  parts  described 
above.  The  price  varies  from  7s.  6d.  to  30s., 
or  more,  according  to  pattern. 

276.  The  Vesta  Lamp,  for  burning  cam- 
phine,  is  the  next  in  point  of  priority  of 
invention,  and  also  in  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, it  being  a modification  also  of 


the  Argand  lamp,  by  which  it  is  adapted  to 
the  combusti  on  of  a liquid  which  otherwise 
deposits  a large  quantity  of  carbon.  This 
lamp  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Young,  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  solar  lamp; 
and  his  object  has  been  answered  fully, 
when  the  material  he  recommends  is  pure 
and  carefully  protected  from  the  contact  of 
the  air.  In  principle  it  differs  from  the 
Argand  and  solar  lamps  in  the  following 
points— 1st,  the  reserve  must  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible,  instead  of  being  heated,  for 
the  reason  that  camphine  is  exceedingly 
volatile ; 2nd,  the  wick  is  raised  by  means 
of  a cog-wheel  and  rack,  which  is  more 
simple  than  that  used  in  the  Argand,  but 
which  clogs  when  used  in  oil ; 3rd,  instead 
of  the  flame  being  drawn  to  a point,  as  in 
the  solar  and  Argand  lamps,  in  spite  of  the 
internal  current  of  air,  it  is  in  this  lamp 
thrown  outwards  or  expanded  against  the 
outer  current,  by  means  of  a metal  button, 
which  is  fixed  on  a rod  standing  up  from  the 
middle  of  the  inner  tube.  In  these  several 
ways,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  con- 
tracted glass,  the  carbon  of  the  camphine  is 
effectually  submitted  to  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  is  thoroughly  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid.  ( For  the  form  of  this  lamp,  see 
fig.  58.)  It  is  very  readily  trimmed,  by 
cutting  the  wick  off  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  above  the  level  of  the  inner  tube,  and 
it  only  requires  to  have  this  done  every 
time  it  is  burnt,  and  to  be  kept  replenished 
with  camphine,  in  order  to  ensure  a good 
light — that  is,  as  I have  already  observed,  if 
the  camphine  is  of  good  quality  and  care- 
fully kept  from  the  air.  In  the  process  of 
burning,  a certain  quantity  of  resin  is 
deposited  upon  the  outer  tube,  and  this 
should  be  chipped  off  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  In  order  to  preserve  the  camphine, 
it  is  sold  in  tin  cases  carefully  corited ; and 
if  these  have  their  corks  immersed  in  water 
by  inverting  them  in  a basin  half  filled  with 
it,  during  the  time  when  they  are  in  use, 
the  camphine  will  keep  for  a considerable 
time.  One  great  point  necessary  to  their 
successful  use,  is  to  avoid  turning  the  wick 
down.  It  may  at  any  time  be  turned  up 
without  injury,  but  if  this  is  over-done,  and 
the  wick  is  turned  down  again,  it  never 
afterwards  gives  so  good  a light.  This 
lamp  gives  an  exceedingly  pure  light,  of  a 
very  steady  character,  and  white  colour. 
There  is  little  or  no  smell  of  camphine,  but 
to  a delicate  nose  the  result  of  the  combus- 
tion is  always  objectionable,  giving  a faint 
odour,  rather  sweet  and  sickly,  and  when 
the  camphine  is  impure,  highly  offensive. 

277.  A Small  Camphine  Night-ligitt  is 
sold,  which  is  a very  useful,  addition  to  the 
bed-room,  and  an  exceedingly  cheap  mode 
of  keeping  up  a nocturnal  glimmer  sufficient 
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for  all  ordinary  purposes.  It  lias  one  objec- 
tion, consisting  in  tlie  fact,  that  it  is  very 
readily  extinguished  either  by  a rapid 
movement  of  the  lamp,  or  by  a careless 
attempt  to  light  a candle  at  it.  This  little 
lamp  is  merely  an  ordinary  reservoir,  with 
a simple  tube  containing  a common  cotton 
wick ; this  is  invested  with  a hollow  cone 
of  metal,  to  the  inside  of  which  the  air  is 
admitted,  and  -which  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  upon  the  flame  at  pleasure  (see 
Jig.  59).  It  burns  very  steadily,  and  gives  a 
light  sufficient  for  the  purpose  at  the  cost 
of  a farthing  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  camphine. 

278.  The  Carcel  or  Moderateur  Lamp 
is  the  latest  real  improvement  upon  our 
table  lamps;  and  it  is  now  gradually 
becoming  introduced  into  general  use,  as 
the  best  kind  of  lamp  for  lighting  our  rooms, 
though  still  rather  an  expensive  one.  The 
great  difficulty  in  all  oil  lamps  is  to  supply 
the  oil  sufficiently  to  the  wick  without  an 
overflow,  which  is  apt  to  grease  the  furni- 
ture or  dress.  In  the  solar  lamp  a reservoir 
is  provided  for  this  purpose,  which  must  be 
emptied  every  day,  or  on  alternate  days; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  those  lamps 
in  which  the  oil  flows  downwards  from 
reservoirs  above  the  level  of  the  wick— 
as,  for  instance,  the  French  annular  lamp 
already  alluded  to  as  out  of  fashion.  In  the 
Moderateur,  however,  the  oil  is  forced  up 
from  a cylindrical  chamber  below  by  means 
of  a large  piston,  which  is  driven  down- 
wards by  a spiral  spring  (see  Jig.  60  a,  which 
indicates  this  spring) ; p is  the  chamber 
containing  the  oil ; c is  the  piston— but  this 
instead  of  being  thick  and  solid,  like  the 
ordinary  pump,  has  a loose  fringe  of  leather 
which,  at  its  upper  part,  does  not  quite  fit 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  By  this  plan  the 
oil  readily  passes  downwards  between  the 
piston  and  the  cylinder,  because  the  leather 
then  recedes  from  its  walls ; but  the  moment 
pressure  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
piston  the  oil  in  the  cylinder  expands  the 
leather,  and  causes  it  to  fit  most  accurately, 
preventing  the  oil  from  returning,  and  in 
this  way  acting  as  a valve,  whilst  it  also 
prevents  the  piston  from  getting  out  of 
repair.  This,  therefore,  is  a perfect  pump 
acted  on  by  a spring;  and  the  way  in  which 
the  spring  is  wound  up  and  the  oil  allowed 
tc  reach  the  wick  is  as  follows :— The  piston- 
rod  is  toothed,  and  is  acted  on  by  a cog- 
wheel at  d,  which  is  moved  by  a common 
handle  outside  the  lamp,  and  checked  by 
the  incompressibility  of  the  oil.  Near  this 
rod  is  a small  double  telescope-tube,  one 
part  sliding  into  the  other,  so  that  it  may 
adapt  itself  in  length  to  the  position  of  the 
piston.  The  lower  end  of  this  is  soldered 
into  the  piston,  and  the  upper  pours  its 


contents  over  the  wick,  the  amount  of  oil 
being  regulated  by  a wire  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  tube,  and  may  be  enlarged 
or  diminished  at  pleasure.  The  tube,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  communicates  with  the 
oil  below,  and  when  the  spring  is  in  action 
after  being  wound  up,  it  conveys  the  oil 
slowly  from  the  chamber  to  the  wick,  which 
is  of  the  circular  Argand  form.  In  filling 
this  lamp  the  oil  is  poured  in  from  above, 
while  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  which  it  fills,  surrounding  and 
enveloping  the  spiral  spring;  but  the 
moment  the  piston-rod  is  raised  by  the 
handle,  the  oil  passes  the  loose  edge  of 
the  piston  and  fills  the  lower  part  of  the 
cylinder  ready  to  be  acted  on  by  the  pressure 
of  the  piston  as  soon  as  the  hand  is  removed. 
There  is  also  another  key  above  the  piston- 
rod  handle  which  turns  the  stage  on  which 
the  cotton  wick  is  fixed  upwards  or  down- 
wards, according  to  the  desired  intensity 
of  the  flame.  These  lamps  are  made  in 
Paris,  in  great  numbers  and  of  various 
qualities,  some  being  very  inferior  in 
their  illuminating  power,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  exceedingly  useful  and 
ornamental  articles.  The  patterns  vary 
immensely,  but  the  general  character  may 
be  summed  up  under  three  classes— 1st, 
the  dwarf  lamps,  capable  of  being  raised 
by  stands  ; 2nd,  table  lamps,  in  which  the 
reservoir  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a pillar ; 
and,  3rd,  vase  lamps  (see  Jig.  61  a,  b,  and 
c),  intermediate  between  the  two.  These, 
again,  are  variously  ornamented  by  the 
different  manufacturers.  The  price  varies 
from  £1 10s.  to  £5  15s.  6d.,  or  even  more. 

279.  Holmes’  Olefiant  Gas  Lamp  con- 
sists of  a small  brass  tube,  closed  at  one 
extremity,  and  at  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  from  this  drilled  with  six  or  eight  fine 
holes.  A common  cotton  wick  is  passed 
with  a forked  wire  nearly  up  to  these  holes, 
and  is  then  cut  off  close  to  the  open  end, 
after  which  it  is  immersed  in  what  he  calls 
his  pyrogenic  Jluid,  when  it  is  fit  for  use. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  heat  the  brass  tube 
with  a piece  of  paper  for  a few  seconds, 
after  which  the  spirit  is  volatilized,  or 
converted  into  gas,  which,  as  it  issues  out 
of  these  fine  openings  in  little  jets,  is  set 
on  fire,  and  burns  with  a very  pretty 
appearance,  giving  a good  light  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cost.  The  lamp  is  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  6s.  6d.  to  15s. ; but  there  is  a 
slight  smell  of  the  fluid  which  is  not  adapted 
to  sitting-rooms,  though  quite  innocent  in  a 
hall  or  passage.  Its  cheapness,  however, 
makes  it  adopted  by  many  who,  from  the 
nature  of  their  occupation,  require  a steady, 
strong,  and  pure  light,  and  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  those  which  are  quite  free 
from  smell. 
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280.  Palmer’s  Metallic-wick  Candles 
are  burnt  in  lamps,  which  are  merely  orna- 
mental tubes  containing  a spiral  spring, 
by  which  the  candle  is  constantly  pressed 
against  a nose  or  cap,  perforated  to  admit 
the  wick.  This  cap  being  heated  by  the 
wick,  turned  down  from  its  peculiar  make, 
melts  the  tallow  or  stearine,  at  the  outer 
part  as  well  as  the  interior,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  candle  rising  as  fast  as  its  material 
burns. 

281.  Carriage  Lamps  for  private  use  are 
always  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
as  Palmer’s  candle  lamp,  with  the  addition 
of  metal  reflectors,  which  add  to  the  light 
very  considerably.  The  ordinary  composites 
are  all  too  soft  to  bear  the  jar  of  the  road, 
and  nothing  but  wax  has,  until  lately, 
been  discovered  which  will  burn  well  in  a 
carriage  lamp.  Price  & Co.  have,  however, 
brought  out  a new  carriage-lamp  compo- 
site candle,  which  is  said  to  answer,  but  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  Oil 
is  frequently  used  in  stage  and  railway 
lamps,  but  it  is  scarcely  suited  to  private 
carriages,  from  its  tending  to  soil  the  hands 
in  case  of  its  being  necessary  to  handle  the 
lamp,  which  will  sometimes  happen  when 
there  is  no  servant  at  hand.  W ax,  there- 
fore, as  I said  before,  is  the  sole  material 
in  ordinary  use  for  carriage  or  gig  lamps. 

Sect.  6.— Gas  and  Gas  Lamps. 

282.  Coal  Gas  is  one  of  the  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  pit-coal,  in 
which  it  is  submitted  to  a great  heat  in 
cast-iron  retorts.  From  this  certain  perma- 
nent gases  are  given  off,  as  well  as  steam, 
volatile  oils,  and  ammonia  in  small  quan- 
tities, varying  in  their  proportions  according 
to  the  temperature  used,  which,  if  raised  too 
high,  increases  the  quantity,  but  diminishes 
the  illuminating  quality  of  the  gas.  From 
the  retorts  the  gas  is  collected  in  a large 
pipe  half-filled  with  liquid,  and  called  the 
hydraulic,  main , after  which  it  passes  into  a 
refrigerator,  usually  consisting  of  a series 
of  iron  pipes,  cooled  on  the  outside  by  a 
stream  of  water.  In  these  the  tar  and 
ammoniaca!  liquid  are  condensed,  and  the 
gas  proceeds  to  another  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus, where  it  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  hydrate  of  lime,  which  absorbs  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
gases.  This  last  apparatus  is  called  the 
purifier,  and  it  consists  of  a series  of  iron 
vessels  partly  filled  with  a mixture  of 
hydrate  of  lime  and  water,  in  which  an 
agitator  is  kept  constantly  in  motion,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  subsidence  of  the  lime. 
The  gas  is  admitted  into  the  bottom  by  a 
great  number  of  minute  apertures,  and  is 
thus  thoroughly  submitted  to  the  action  of 


the  lime.  In  this  state  it  is  generally 
supplied  to  the  consumer,  but  to  render  it 
thoroughly  pure,  it  should  be  passed  through 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  what  little 
ammonia  remains.  Coal  gas,  thus  manu- 
factured and  purified,  is  collected  in  those 
large  reservoirs  called  gasometers , from 
which  it  is  supplied  by  large  pipes,  called 
mains,  afterwards  branching  off  into  lesser 
pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  town  which  are 
within  a certain  area.  As  gas  is  speci- 
fically lighter  than  air,  the  higher  the 
situation  to  be  supplied,  the  less  pressure  is 
required,  and  vice  versd,  consequently  gas- 
works are  always  placed  in  a situation  as 
low  as  possible,  when  compared  with  the 
level  of  the  parts  to  be  furnished  with  it. 
Purified  gas  is  supposed  to  consist  of  the 
following  substances,  but  as  the  difficulties; 
of  analysis  are  very  great,  and  gas  also 
varies  much  in  different  seats  of  its  manu- 
facture, it  can  only  be  considered  as  anr 
approximation  to  the  truth : — 

Composition  of  Pure  Gas. 

Light  carbonated  hydrogen. 

Olefiant  gas. 

Hydrogen. 

Carbonic  oxide. 

Nitrogen. 

Vapour  of  volatile  liquid  carbides  of 
hydrogen,  which  greatly  increases  the 
illuminating  power. 

Vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Materials  Separated  in  the  Manu- 
facture. 

Tar  and  volatile  oils. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  chloride  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Carbonic  acid. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  or  cyanide  of  ammo- 
nium. 

283.  Oil  Gas  is  made  by  submitting  oil  to 
the  heat  of  a retort  filled  with  coke,  and 
requires  no  purification.  Its  high  price  has 
hitherto  forbidden  its  general  use,  but  a 

j company  is  now  in  process  of  formation 
which  proposes  to  supply  the  public  with  an 
apparatus  by  which  oil  gas  may  be  obtained 
at  a moderately  low  cost,  in  private  houses, 
with  the  skill  of  an  ordinary  servant  The 
process  is  at  present  a secret,  but  it  is  said 
that  common  and  coarse  oily  matters  are 
used  by  a new  and  patent  method. 

284.  Meters  for  Gas  have  been  already 
described,  under  paragraph  211,  devoted  to 
a consideration  of  the  use  of  gas  for  heating 
purposes.  These  meters  measure  it  equally 
well,  for  whatever  use  it  is  intended;  the 
dry  meter  however  having  this  advantage, 
that  it  does  not  aid  in  the  deposit  of  the 
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water  in  the  tubes,  which  is  always  going 
on  more  or  less,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  by  taking  care  that 
the  pipes  shall  all  drain  into  the  meter, 
without  any  depending  portions  except  at 
the  burners  themselves,  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  them.  A very  frequent 
objection  made  to  the  use  of  gas  is,  that  it 
is  apt  to  go  out;  but  this  can  only  be  caused 
by  a defect  of  the  meter,  which  sometimes 
has  not  water  enough  in  it,  and  then  a valve 
drops,  and  the  canal  is  closed.  This  valve 
is  intended  as  a precaution  against  fraud, 
for,  without  it,  it  would  be  possible  to 
remove  a great  part  of  the  water,  and  thus 
cheat  the  gas  company.  The  consumer 
should  take  care  that  the  water  is  kept  up 
to  the  proper  level,  either  by  getting  the 
gas-fitter  to  explain  to  him  what  is  neces- 
sary, or  by  seeing  that  it  is  done  at  regular 
intervals. 

285.  Gas  is  now  universally  burnt  in  the 
public  lamps  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and 
its  use  in  private  houses  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  general.  Its  power  of 
illumination  is  so  great,  as  compared  with 
its  cost,  that  it  recommends  itself  to  every 
one  who  values  economy ; but  its  low  price 
often  leads  to  an  abuse— the  light  from  it 
is  frequently  unnecessarily  and  injuriously 
strong,  by  which  the  eye  is  fatigued,  the  air 
of  the  room  rendered  unfit  for  respiration, 
and  raised  in  temperature  to  a degree  which 
is  disagreeable  and  actually  injurious  to  the 
head,  upon  which  it  generally  strikes  with 
double  power.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
our  ordinary  gas-burners  are  each  equal  to 
from  six  to  twelve  wax  candles,  and  that 
two  or  three  of  them  are  often  burnt  in  a 
small  room,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  a greater  amount  of  light  is  employed 
than  is  required  for  any  ordinary  occu- 
pation. But  because  a common  bat-wing 
burner  costs  somewhat  less  than  a single 
candle,  either  of  tallow  or  composition,  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  spend  the  same  money 
as  two  or  three  candles  would  cost,  and 
thus  a light  is  produced  equal  to  twenty  or 
even  thirty  candles,  and  great  astonishment 
is  expressed  that  the  room  is  hot  and  oppres- 
sive. But  if  the  equivalent  number  of 
candles  were  lighted,  the  same  effect  would 
be  produced;  and  if  of  tallow,  with  the 
additional  smell  peculiar  to  that  offensive 
article.  If,  therefore,  the  room  is  small, 
and  not  provided  ■with  the  proper  means  of 
ventilation,  as  described  in  paragraph  227, 
a single  burner  is  all  that  is  either  necessary 
or  prudent,  which  will  light  the  room  per- 
fectly for  any  ordinary  purpose,  and  will 
not  be  felt,  in  point  of  heat  or  combustion 
of  oxygen,  more  than  half-a-dozen  candles. 
Gas  burnt  in  the  kitchen,  where  one  or 
two  servants  only  are  kept,  is,  I believe, 


so  much  money  wasted,  because  they  are 
constantly  requiring  a light  in  other  parts, 
and  must  or  will  keep  a candle  burning  in 
addition.  Where,  however,  there  are  several 
servants,  it  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
and  one  burner  will  afford  light  enough  for 
each  apartment. 

286.  The  Burners  now  in  use  are  the 
following,  viz.— 1st,  the  fish-tail ; 2nd,  the 
bat-wing;  3rd,  various  kinds  of  Argand 
burners,  of  which  the  universal  is  the  most 
common,  and  the  sun  gas-burner  of  Deane 
and  Dray,  in  my  opinion,  far  the  best. 

287.  The  Fish-tail  Burner  consists  of  a 
tube  of  metal  screwed  on  to  the  end  of  a 
gas-pipe,  and  having  two  holes  drilled  in  its 
extremity  in  such  a way  that  two  streams 
shall  cross  one  another,  and  thus  produce  a 
flat  flame  in  the  form  of  a fish’s  tail  (see 
fig . 62  a).  The  combustion  of  the  gas  is  very 
perfect,  and  consequently  very  little  carbon 
is  deposited  in  the  shape  of  smoke.  It  is 
the  form  usually  adopted  in  houses,  for  the 
above  reason;  and  being  also  tolerably 
economical  in  point  of  the  light  which  it 
evolves,  and  not  easily  affected  by  vari- 
ations in  the  pressure,  it  is  most  probably 
the  best  suited  to  domestic  purposes.  It  is 
made  of  three  sizes,  which  bum  about 
three,  four,  and  five  feet  per  hour,  varying 
a good  deal  according  to  the  pressure.  For 
the  cost,  see  table,  page  137. 

288.  The  Bat-wing  Burner  is  like  the 
last,  a small  tube  of  metal,  but  the  canal, 
instead  of  ending  in  a couple  of  holes, 
spreads  out  into  a thin  slit,  which  is  effected 
by  a fine  saw,  and  thus  the  gas  is  emitted 
in  a complete  semi-circle,  or  in  the  form  of 
a bat-wing  (see  fig.  62  b,  in  which  is  given 
the  full  view  of  the  tube  while  burning  the 
gas,  and  c,  that  of  the  slit  in  a quiescent 
state).  These  are  also  made  of  three  sizes, 
which  burn  five,  five-and-a-half,  and  six 
feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and  without  much 
smoking;  but  they  do  not  burn  so  steadily 
as  the  fish-tails,  and  they  are  perhaps  more 
liable  to  smoke,  so  that  they  are  not  so 
well  suited  to  inhabited  rooms.  The  light 
is  however  more  vivid,  and  they  are  much 
used  in  factories,  work-rooms,  &c.,  where 
a very  strong  light  is  an  object.  But  both 
of  these  burners  give  a somewhat  flickering 
light,  which  is  very  trying  to  the  eyes,  and 
on  that  account  objectionable  to  all  but 
the  very  strong-sighted. 

289.  Argand  Burners  are  made  of  so  many 
forms,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  allude 
to  them  here  so  fully  as  to  comprehend 
even  a small  per  centage  of  them.  There 
are,  however,  several  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  burners  of  oil  lamps  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple and  detail,  except  that  in  gas  no  wicks 
are  necessary.  But  the  central  tube  for  air, 
the  button,  and  the  contracted  neck  in  the 
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glass  are  all  here  introduced.  The  great 
objection  to  these  burners  is  that  they  make 
a singing  noise  in  burning,  and  also  require 
a particular  pressure  for  each  sort,  and  that 
if  this  is  increased,  they  will  smoke  to  a 
most  disagreeable  extent,  because  then 
more  gas  is  given  oft’  than  the  air  is  able  to 
supply  with  oxygen.  Dearie  and  Dray’s 
patent  sun  gas-burner  gives  a most  brilliant 
light,  and  burns  all  its  gas  in  a very  supe- 
rior style,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  to 
all  lighting  purposes,  if  well  managed; 
but  as  a very  slight  variation  in  the  pres- 
sure affects  it,  so  as  to  make  it  sing,  it 
requires  a throttle-valve  plate,  in  addition 
to  the  regulator.  This  plate,  with  its  index, 
should  be  fixed  in  each  room,  at  a cost  of 
10s. ; and  then  by  turning  the  index  to  the 
number  of  lights  to  be  burned,  the  exact 
amount  of  gas  is  admitted,  and  the  result  is 
a most  perfect  and  economical  combustion. 
To  obviate  this  occurrence,  which  is  also 
felt  in  a less  degree  with  the  fish-tail  and 
bat-wing,  several  instruments,  called  regu- 
lators, have  been  introduced,  but  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  only  successful  one  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes. 

290.  Judkins’  Improved  Gas  Regulator 
(secured  by  royal  letters  patent). — The  object 
of  this  improved  regulator  is  to  enable  any 
gas-consumer  to  reduce  the  pressure,  which 
varies  from  one  and  a half  to  three  inches, 
as  delivered  to  him  from  the  gas-works, 
through  the  street  mains,  to  the  most  eco- 
nomical burning  point,  which  is  found  to  be 
from  three-tenths  to  five-tenths  of  an  inch, 
according  to  size  and  kind  of  burner  used. 
It  has  the  following  advantages  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  consideration  of  all  ga6 
consumers 1st,  it  can  easily  be  adjusted 
to  supply  gas  at  any  required  pressure  below 
that  of  the  street;  2nd,  when  once  adjusted, 
it  admits  of  little  variation  in  lights  burn- 
ing, whether  they  are  few  or  many,  what- 
ever the  fluctuation  in  the  street  pressure 
may  be ; 3rd,  the  light  being  purer  where 
there  is  perfect  combustion,  is  more  healthy 
and  agreeable ; 4th,  a saving  of  from  25  to 
35  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  gas  is 
obtained.  The  details  of  construction  are 
as  follows,  see  fig.  63,  in  which  a is  the 
supply-chamber,  which  is  screwed  on  to 
the  meter,  either  at  k or  h,  as  most  con- 
venient ; the  other  one  being  closed  with  a 
screw-plug,  as  at  h.  The  supply-chamber 
communicates  with  the  regulating-chamber 
by  an  opening  guarded  by  a metal  valve 
(b),  which  is  suspended  by  a rod  to  a metal 
lid  (c)  in  such  a way,  that  as  the  lid  rises 
by  the  extra  pressure  of  the  gas,  the  valve 
is  lifted  with  it  and  limits  the  supply  of 
gas,  until  the  pressure  of  the  lid,  aided  by 
the  weight  d,  causes  it  again  to  fall,  and 
thereby  let  in  more  gas.  The  lid  works  in 


the  mercurial  trough  (e  e),  so  that  little  or 
no  friction  is  occasioned,  and  no  escape  of 
gas.  On  the  top  of  all  is  a moveable  cover 
(i),  merely  placed  there  to  protect  it  from 
injury.  The  plug  (g)  is  solely  intended  to 
let  off  any  water  which  may  collect  in  the 
machine,  as  is  often  the  case  in  all  gas 
vessels ; but  by  unscrewing  this  plug  it 
will  escape  at  any  time.  The  arrows  mark 
the  course  of  the  gas,  and  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  valve  is  seldom  perfectly 
close,  but  acts  as  a means  of  rendering 
the  opening  of  a size  proportioned  to  the 
pressure  and  to  the  demand.  The  more 
gas  is  burnt,  the  more  the  lid  descends,  and 
consequently,  the  more  gas  is  admitted 
through  the  valve ; and  if  the  pressure  is 
too  great  or  too  little,  it  may  be  varied  by 
moving  or  increasing  the  weight  d.  For 
fish-tail  and  bat-wing  burners  this  is  all 
that  is  required,  and  any  number  may  be 
used  with  it ; but  for  Argands,  especially  the 
sun  gas-burner  above  alluded  to,  the  weight 
must  be  altered  every  time  the  number  of 
burners  is  varied,  unless  the  additional 
dial-plate  is  introduced,  as  described  in  the 
last  paragraph.  In  this  way  the  nicest 
graduation  is  effected,  and  any  number  of 
lights,  up  to  that  for  which  the  particular 
regulator  is  constructed,  maybe  burnt  with- 
out an3r  increase  or  diminution  of  pressure. 
The  light  obtained  in  this  way  is  very  much 
more  pleasant  and  steady,  and  also  more 
economical,  inasmuch  as  all  the  gas  is 
burned,  and  no  waste  is  produced.  It 
appears  to  me  a great  step  in  the  appli- 
cation of  gas  to  house  purposes,  in  point  of 
health  and  economy;  and  from  practical 
experience  I am  satisfied,  that  gas  burnt 
with  this  aid  is  far  less  fatiguing  to  the  eyes. 
Its  advantages  over  other  regulators  are, 
that  it  is  more  simple  in  its  construction ; 
more  sensitive  in  its  operation;  and  less 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair;  and  requires 
no  more  attention  than  a meter  itself.  The 
price  charged  varies  according  to  the  size 
of  the  regulator  (exclusive  of  mercury  and 
fitting,  which  ought  to  cost  on  the  average 
about  6s). 


Size. 

Will  supply 

£ 

s. 

d. 

J-inch 

...  12  Lights 

1 

1 

0 

1 „ 

25  „ 

2 

0 

0 

1 „ 

50  „ 

3 

3 

0 

n „ 

80  „ 

4 

5 

0 

H „ 

...  150  „ 

6 

0 

0 

2 „ 

...  300  „ 

10 

0 

0 

291.  For  our  Domestic  Use,  Gas  is  con- 
sumed by  means  of  several  appliances, 
which  are  intended  to  make  it  suitable  for 
all  occasions  on  which  it  can  be  wanted. 
Thus,  sometimes  a whole  room  is  to  be 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  with  an  ornamental 
effect,  and  for  this  purpose  a chandelier. 
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or,  as  it  is  sometimes  pedantically  called,  a 
gasilier,  is  fixed  to  the  centre  of  the  ceiling. 
A pipe  of  white  metal  is  carried  up  the 
walls  imbedded  in  the  plaster,  or  behind 
the  shutter-boxings  or  other  woodwork, 
and  then  between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor 
above  to  the  proper  place,  where  it  per- 
forates the  former,  and  is  soldered  into  a tube 
attached  to  the  nearest  rafter  by  means  of 
screws  and  a strong  block  of  wood.  In  this 
way  the  gas  is  conveyed  into  the  room ; but, 
besides  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  tube 
shall  sway  in  all  directions  so  as  to  allow  of 
its  being  touched  without  danger  of  break- 
ing ; and  secondly,  that  the  whole  shall  be 
capable  of  being  raised  and  lowered  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  party  using  it.  The  first  of 
these  objects  is  effected  by  means  of  a ball 
and  socket-joint  close  to  the  ceiling,  whilst 
the  .second  is  obtained  as  follows -The 
tube  below  the  ball  and  socket  is  a small 
one  of  copper,  and  it  has  a projection  or 
ridge  on  one  side,  reaching  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  central  tube  of  the  chandelier 
has  a groove  corresponding  with  this  ridge, 
and  another  still  smaller  tube  inside  of  it 
soldered  to  the  bottom  or  blind  end  of  the 
outside  tube,  so  that  there  are  really  three 
tubes  in  every  gas  chandelier  on  this  prin- 
ciple, the  upper  one  through  which  the 
gas  descends  being  dropped  between  two 
others  attached  together  at  the  bottom 
only.  By  a reference  to  Jig.  64,  this  will 
more  clearly  be  seen,  and  it  will  then  appear 
that  the  gas  in  the  tube  a can  only  pass 
on  into  the  tube  b,  which  ends  in  the  two 
branches  there  shown,  because  it  is  pre- 
vented flowing  out  (between  b and  c)  by 
the  water  which  fills  up  the  interval  and 
rises  to  the  line  d.  This  is  called  the 
water-slide,  and  is  the  only  effectual  mode 
of  preventing  the  escape  of  gas  when  a slide 
is  required.  The  water,  however,  evapo- 
rates in  use,  and  requires  occasional  reple- 
nishing, which  may  be  known  by  the  smell 
of  gas  in  the  room,  and  by  a slight  but 
sharp  bubbling  noise  heard  near  the  chan- 
delier. Weights  are  so  attached  to  the  two 
portions  sliding  on  each  other  by  chains 
passing  OA’er  pullies,  that  the  chandelier  is 
accurately  balanced,  and  remains  at  any 
height  at  which  it  is  placed.  Brackets  of 
various  forms  are  also  used  (see  fig.  65), 
which  are  so  simple  as  to  need  no  descrip- 
tion. For  those  who  desire  a small  light  for 
reading  or  writing,  and  at  a slight  cost,  a 
table  lamp  is  attached  by  an  india-rubber 
tube  to  the  nearest  gas-pipe  (see  fig  66).  In 
this  way  a light  may  be  brought  as  near  to 
the  party  requiring  it  as  can  be  desired,  and 
the  objection  on  the  score  of  fatigue  to  the 
eyes  or  expense  is  done  away  with. 

292.  The  Important  Points  to  be  attended 
to  in  all  gas-fittings,  are — 1st,  the  accurate 


adjustment  of  the  pipes  so  that  no  leakage 
occurs,  which  is  often  neglected  by  the 
workmen,  and  can  easily  be  detected  by 
the  application  of  a piece  of  lighted  paper 
to  all  the  union -joints  in  succession,  the 
escaping  gas  taking  fire  in  a small  jet.  2nd, 
the  burning  the  gas  at  a proper  pressure, 
which  varies  according  to  the  kind  of 
burner  used.  Fish-tail  and  bat-wing  burners 
will  take  a greater  pressure  than  the 
Argand;  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  mix 
together  well,  so  that  if  they  are  both 
required,  they  should  be  supplied  by  dif- 
ferent pipes,  to  each  of  which  a regulator 
may  be  attached.  This  applies  also  to 
burners  on  different  floors  where  there  is 
a great  height,  for  the  pressure  increases 
with  the  elevation.  3rd,  in  all  cases  the 
exact  supply  should  be  regulated  as  far 
from  the  burner  as  possible,  and  not  by 
means  of  the  stop-cock  placed  near  it;  hence 
it  is  that  a stop-cock  for  each  room  or  floor 
is  recommended  at  par.  289,  with  a dial- 
plate  and  index-hand,  which  should  be 
pointed  to  its  proper  figure  on  the  plate 
according  to  the  precise  number  of  lights 
to  be  burnt.  When  the  burner  stop-cock 
is  used  as  the  means  of  regulating  the 
supply,  the  gas  is  compressed  and  burns 
at  a great  waste,  whereas  if  the  stop-cock 
is  turned  at  a distance  the  gas  has  time 
to  expand  so  as  to  burn  at  a proper  and 
regular  pressure.  With  these  precautions 
gas  may  be  burnt  with  great  economy 
and  comfort,  but  without  them  the  light 
is  not  steady  and  the  ceiling  is  blackened 
by  carbon,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a great 
waste  of  gas  occurs. 

Sect.  7.— Comparative  Cost  of  Artificial 
Light. 

293.  From  the  remarks  which  have  already 
been  made,  and  from  a careful  examination 
of  the  following  table,  it  will  appear  that 
the  cost  of  Price’s  composite  candle,  of  the 
size  called  “middling  fours,”  and  that  of  a 
medium  bat-wing  gas-burner  are  as  nearly 
as  may  be  the  same— taking  the  average 
price  of  each  to  be  9d.  per  lb.  and  4s.  per 
1000  feet.  But,  then,  this  same  gas-burner 
gives  seven  times  as  much  light,  and  there- 
fore when  that  amount  is  required , it  is 
seven  times  as  cheap.  But  it  must  be 
recollected  that  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
and  that  frequently  the  light  of  a couple  of 
candles  is  as  mucli  as  the  eyes  will  bear ; 
in  such  a case  gas  is  not  only  not  desirable 
in  point  of  comfort,  but  it  is  also  not  very 
much  more  economical  than  candles,  be- 
cause a small  fish-tail  burner  is  the  least 
which  can  be  burned  with  advantage  to 
the  eyes,  and  that  costs  Id.  for  five  hours, 
while  a couple  of  composites  may  be  burnt 
for  the  same  time  for  2$d.,  two  cocoa-nut 
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composites  for  lfd.,  and  two  moulds  for 
lid.  Tallow  moulds,  therefore,  may  he 
made  to  answer  the  purpose,  with  an 
expenditure  of  one-half  more  than  gas ; but 
I am  inclined  to  think,  that  when  a single 
flsli-tail  burner  is  used,  unless  it  is 
attached  by  means  of  a flexible  tube,  so 
that  it  may  be  placed  on  the  table,  it 
will  not  answer  for  writing,  reading,  or 
working,  so  well  as  two  moulds,  or  two 
ordinary  candles  of  any  kind.  Gas-burners 
all  require  a ground-glass  shade  to  make 
them  bearable  to  the  eye,  and  in  this  way 
a considerable  amount  of  light  is  absorbed 
apd  lost,  while  candles  are  not  so  brilliant 
as  to  require  this  precaution.  On  the  whole, 
however,  I am  quite  satisfied  from  long 
experience,  that  gas  is  far  the  most  econo- 
mical material  for  lighting  purposes ; and 
that,  with  proper  precaution,  it  is  not  pre- 
judicial to  the  eyes,  except  in  this  way, 
that  from  its  cheapness  we  are  all  inclined 
to  use  it  in  too  large  a quantity,  and  that 
when  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  this 
it  cannot  do  with  a less  amount  of  it  or  of 
any  other  artificial  light.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  obtain  all  our  lights  free  from  that 
flickering  and  unsteadiness  which  is  so  com- 
mon with  gas,  as  well  as  with  bad  candles ; 
and  this  I have  long  thought  an  objection 
to  gas-burners ; but  the  beautifully  stead}7 
light  obtained  by  the  use  of  Judkins’ 


regulator,  when  combined  with  Dean  and 
Dray’s  “sun”  gas-burner,  supersedes  all 
necessity  for  any  other  precaution  in  this 
respect.  The  ordinary  fish-tail  burner  is  as 
steady  as  any  ordinary  candle,  but  not 
equal  to  wax  or  sperm.  In  point  of 
comfort,  when  gas  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  moderateur  lamp  affords  every  requi- 
site, but  its  expense  will  at  all  times  be  a 
serious  objection  in  many  families,  and  with 
them  the  composite  candles  will  form  a very 
efficient  substitute.  Price’s  make  are  the 
best  of  these;  and  their  composite  No.  4,  at 
the  lower  price,  is  really  a very  efficient 
and  pleasant  candle,  and,  as  the  table 
will  show,  considerably  cheaper.  Palmer’s 
metallic  wicks,  which  for  some  years  were 
all  the  fashion,  are  now  rapidly  going  out 
of  use,  partly  from  the  imperfect  light 
given,  and  partly  from  their  high  price; 
as  compared  with  their  illuminating  power. 
Moulds  and  dips  of  common  tallow  still 
maintain  their  place  as  a means  of  lighting 
at  a low  price ; but  their  disagreeable  smell, 
and  the  constant  necessity  for  snuffing 
them,  interfere  with  their  use  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  composites  or 
colza  oil.  Camphine  is  intermediate  in 
price,  but  is  so  uncertain  in  its  composition, 
that  I can  scarcely  recommend  its  adoption 
by  any  one  who  cares  for  his  comfort  or  for 
the  cleanliness  of  his  person  and  furniture. 


Table  of  the  Cost  of  various  Lights  for  Five  Hours. 


Price. 

Time 

Price  of 

Lighting 

burning. 

each  light. 

power. 

s.  d. 

Hours. 

d. 

Wax  candle  (middling  fours') 
size)  J 

2 4 per  lb. 

54  per  lb. 

2!  ^5  hours. 

Standard. 

Sperm  ditto 

2 0 „ 

48  „ 

2! 

1 

Patent  Belmont  wax  ditto... 

10  „ 

42  „ 

n 

1 

Ditto  Belmont  sperm  ditto 

1 0 „ 

40  „ 

li 

11 

1 

Price’s  best  composite  ditto 

0 10  „ 

39|  „ 

i! 

11 

1 

Price’s  composite  No.  1 ditto 

0 9 „ 

38!  „ 

H 

ii 

1 

Ditto  ditto  long-fours  size ... 

0 9 „ 

36  „ 

11 

1 

Ditto  ditto  short  sixes 

0 9 „ 

42  „ 

0! 

0£ 

Price’s  composite  No.  4 1 
middling  fours  ...  j 

0 7i  „ 

40  „ 

0! 

0! 

Tallow  moulds  ditto 

0 7 „ 

48  „ 

Of 

1 

Tallow  dips,  8 to  the  lb. 

0 6 „ 

49!  „ 

Of 

Of 

Ditto  ditto,  4 to  the  lb. 

0 6 „ 

38!  „ 

0! 

11 

1 

Palmer’s  single-wick  can-  \ 
die,  8 to  the  lb.  ...  J 

0 8 „ 

52  „ 

Of 

11 

Of 

Ditto  double  wick,  6 to  the  lb. 

0 8 „ 

42  „ 

1 

11 

oi 

Ditto  magnums,  1£  to  the  lb. 

0 9 „ 

8!  v 

5i 

11 

4 

'Common  oil  lamp,  single  I 
wick,  burning  sperm  oil  J 

0 9 per  pint 

44  per  pint 

1 

11 

i! 

Ditto  double  wick  

0 9 „ 

30  „ 

i! 

11 

3 

Argand  solar  lamp,  with  l 
seal  oil J 

i 

0 6 „ 

14  „ 

if 

4 

Young’s  vesta  lamp,  -with  1 
camphine  J 

f 

0 9 „ 

12!  „ 

3! 

11 

5 

Moderateur  lamp,  with  ) 
colza  oil  J 

1 

0 6 ., 

1 

9!  „ 

8f 

5 

Holmes’  olefiant  gas  lamp,  ] 
with  his  fluid  ...  J 

[ j 0 10!  „ 

42  „ 

If 

- 

2 
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Table  of  the  Cost  of  Various  Lights  for  Five  Hours — (continued). 


Price. 

Time 

Price  of 

Lighting 

burning. 

each  light. 

power. 

s. 

d. 

Hours. 

d. 

Coal  gas  Ho.  4 fish-tail  burner 

4 

0 391000  ft. 

250  1000  ft. 

1^5  hours 

5 

Ditto  Ho.  4 bat-wing 
Ditto  Dean  and  Dray’s  suni 
burner  J 

4 

0 „ 

200  „ 

1*  „ 

7 

4 

0 „ 

166  „ 

1* 

10 

Child’s  or  Price’s  night-l 
lights,  12  to  a box  ...  J ! 

0 

6 per  box 

12  nights 

0J  per  night 

0\ 

Camphine  night-lamp  ...  | 

0 

9 per  pint 

24  „ 

0i  „ 

Oh  j 

CHAP.  VII. 
WATER  SUPPLY. 


Sect.  1.— General  Remarks  on  Pure 
Water. 

294.  The  Supply  of  Water  to  tlie  house, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  con- 
sideration which  present  themselves  to 
the  builder.  Without  a profusion  of  this 
essential  element,  cleanliness,  both  per- 
sonal and  domestic,  is  unattainable;  and 
in  case  of  fire,  its  suppression  can  scarcely 
be  reckoned  on,  in  spite  of  those  terrific 
fire  annihilators  which,  indeed,  sometimes 
increase  the  mischief  they  were  brought 
to  remove,  as  in  the  recent  experiments 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  first  thing, 
therefore,  to  be  considered,  is  to  secure  an 
abundant,  and,  in  fact,  an  unlimited  supply 
at  all  seasons ; and  the  second,  to  take  care 
that  the  quality  is  good,  and  if  possible, 
that  there  shall  be  a variety  suited  to  every 
purpose,  which  can  seldom  be  attained  in 
perfection  without  the  separate  use  of 
spring  and  rain-water. 

295.  Pure  Water  is  composed  of  two 
gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  as  may  be 
demonstrated  by  burning  them  together 
in  a closed  vessel,  the  product  being  an 
amount  of  water  exactly  equal  in  weight 
to  the  gases  previously  existing.  It  may 
also,  by  the  galvanic  battery,  be  resolved 
into  its  gaseous  elements ; and  in  all  gases 
it  is  composed  of  the  same  definite  pro- 
portions of  them,  viz.— oxygen,  by  weight, 
eight  parts ; hydrogen,  one or  by  volume, 
oxygen  one,  hydrogen  two.  Water  is  con- 
verted readily  into  vapour,  called  steam, 
which  process,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  called  drying.  By  increased  heat 
the  steam  is  raised  in  temperature  to  a high 
degree,  and  will  burst  any  known  material 


used  to  confine  it  if  the  heat  is  sufficient. 
By  diminishing  or  abstracting  heat,  com- 
monly called  cooling,  the  steam  becomes 
again  pure  water ; and  by  going  on  still 
further,  ice,  in  which  last  process  it  also 
expands  considerably.  It  boils  at  212 
and  freezes  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  is 
a very  slow  conductor  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, and  is  almost  incompressible. 

296.  Water  has  a great  tendency  to  absorb 
gases,  and  hence  its  presence  in  cisterns  is 
frequently  a means  of  warding  off  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  cesspools,  &c.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  a pan  of  water  will  remove 
the  smell  of  paint,  and  that  it  is  able  to  con- 
tain so  large  a proportion  of  carbonic-acid 
gas  in  some  cases,  or  of  simple  atmospheric 
air  in  others,  causing  the  water  to  taste 
“fresh”  or  “brisk”  to  the  palate.  One 
hundred  cubic  inches  of  recently-boiled 
water,  at  the  mean  temperature  and  pres- 
sure, absorb  of 


Cubic  inches. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

...  100 

Carbonic  acid 

...  100 

Hitrous  oxyde 

...  100 

Olefiant  gas  

...  12*5 

Oxygen  ...  : 

3-7 

Carbonic  oxide 

1-56 

Hitrogen  

1-56 

Hydrogen  

Atmospheric  air 

156 

All  these  gases  are  easily  and  entirely 

expelled  by  boiling  the 

water,  which 

accounts  for  its  vapid  taste  when  drunk  as 

soon  as  cooled. 

297.  Water  is  a solvent 

of  most  sub- 

stances  in  nature,  in  some  proportion  or 
other.  It  has  a strong  affinity  for  the  acids, 
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the  more  powerful  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
obtained  perfectly  free  from  its  mixture. 
It  also  has  a strong  attraction  for  the  fixed 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  and  enters  into 
the  composition  of  all  the  compound  salts, 
even  in  the  case  ot  those  which  are  insoluble 
in  it.  It  exerts  a chemical  action  on  most 
of  the  metals,  some  at  the  temperature  of 
our  air,  as  iron,  potassium,  &c.,  and  others 
only  at  a higher  degree.  From  these  causes 
it  seldom  exists  in  nature  without  holding 
some  foreign  substances  in  solution,  many 
of  which  are  perfectly  innocuous,  and, 
indeed,  advantageous  to  life,  whilst  others 
are  highly  injurious. 

298.  The  Specific  Gravity  of  other  bodies 
is  denoted  by  their  difference  from  the 
weight  of  water;  and  this  being  the  most 
common  fluid  in  nature,  and  its  weight 
being  also  readily  calculated,  because  a 
cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  nearly  1000  ounces 
avoirdupoise,  it  is  selected  as  the  standard 
for  comparison.  A cubic  foot  of  water  at 
60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  with  the  baro- 
meter at  30  inches,  weighs  998.217  ounces 
avoidupoise ; hence,  it  we  know  the  specific 
gravity  of  any  body  we  have  very  nearly 
its  weight  in  ounces  avoirdupoise,  which  is 
a great  convenience  to  the  calculator. 

Sect.  2.— Impurities  of  Water. 

299.  The  Impurities  of  Water  are  partly 
inorganic , and  partly  organic ; the  latter, 
again,  being  resolved  into  the  dead  and  the 
living. 

300.  The  Inorganic  Impurities  are  either 
suspended  by  water  in  motion,  from  which 
they  are  deposited  when  at  rest,  or  else 
they  are  in  solution.  In  either  case  they 
are  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic.  Those  in 
suspension  are  chiefly  of  a clayey  or  sandy 
nature;  and  although  they  interfere  with 
the  appearance  of  the  water,  yet  they  are, 
in  reality,  very  slightly  injurious  in  their 
effects  on  the  animal  economy.  The  sub- 
stances in  solution  are  those  earths,  alkalies, 
&c.,  which  are  dissolved  in  river  and  well 
water,  together  with  the  salts  of  lead  and 
iron,  which  the  water  receives  from  the 
vessels  in  which  it  is  contained.  The  first 
of  these  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably, 
in  the  quantity  found,  in  well  and  river 
water,  and  to  be  almost  entirely  absent  in 
rain  water.  Lead  in  solution  is  caused  by 
the  action  of  water  on  the  pipes  and  cisterns 
containing  it.  Mr.  Hassall,  who  has  done 
so  much  in  other  departments  of  the  supply 
of  food,  has  recently  made  a series  of  experi- 
ments on  this  subject,  and  the  results  to 
which  he  arrives  are  as  follows 

1st— That  lead  in  contact  with  water  is 
oxidized  in  at  least  two,  if  not  three  ways : 
through  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  through 
the  decomposition  of  certain  substances 


present  in  water  which  contain  a large 
quantity  of  oxygen,  as  the  nitrates;  and 
probably,  in  some  instances,  by  the  decom- 
position of  water  itself. 

2nd. — That  the  oxide  formed  in  these 
cases  is  the  hydrated  oxide,  a compound 
sparingly  soluble  only  in  water,  but  which 
readily  enters  into  combination  with  any 
free  acid  present ; the  ordinary  acid  con- 
tained in  water  being  the  carbonic,  with 
which  the  oxide  will  form  either  a soluble 
or  insoluble  salt,  according  to  the  amount 
of  acid  existing  in  the  water. 

3rd.— That  as  pure  distilled  water,  freed  as 
far  as  practicable  from  oxygen,  and  enclosed 
in  a sealed  vessel,  acts  quickly  and  ener- 
getically on  lead,  the  action  depending  most 
probably  upon  the  decomposition  of  the 
water ; rain,  snow,  or  other  water  free  from 
gaseous  or  saline  impregnation,  and  thus 
closely  resembling  distilled  water,  acts  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  compound  formed  is  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  but  little 
soluble. 

4th.— That  in  distilled  water  also  included 
in  a sealed  vessel,  from  which  the  oxygen 
has  been  expelled  by  boiling,  carbonic  acid 
being  subsequently  passed  into  it,  a soluble 
carbonate  of  lead  is  readily  formed,  the 
salt  in  question  being  generated  still  more 
quickly  and  abundantly  when  oxygen  as 
well  as  carbonic  acid  is  freely  added  to  the 
water. 

5tli.— That  while  dried  carbonate  of  soda 
does  not  act  injuriously  on  lead,  chrystal- 
lized  carbonate  of  potash,  the  carbonates  of 
magnesia  and  lime,  and  the  alkaline  or 
neutral  bicarbonates  of  the  same,  exert  a 
marked  solvent  action. 

6th.— That  solutions  of  the  caustic  alka- 
lies, soda  and  lime,  act  in  a most  energetic 
and  destructive  manner  on  lead. 

7th. — That  while  chloride  of  calcium 
exerts  little  or  no  effect,  chlorine  and 
chloride  of  sodium  act  very  decidedly. 

8th. — That  certain  salts,  as  sulphate  of 
potash,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  some  others, 
principally  sulphates  and  phosphates,  appear 
to  exert  a protective  influence  on  lead,  as 
is  shown  by  the  slight  oxidation  of  the 
metal,  which  takes  place  when  these  salts 
are  dissolved  in  distilled  water. 

From  these  facts  Dr.  Hassall  also  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  rain  water  cannot 
with  perfect  safety  be  stored  in  lead  cisterns, 
but  that  the  salt  formed  is  only  sparingly 
soluble,  especially  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  He  also  considers  that  water  impreg- 
nated with  free  carbonic  or  any  other  acid, 
as  indicated  by  exhibiting  an  acid  re-action, 
cannot  be  stored  or  conveyed  in  lead  with- 
out great  risk.  Water  also  containing  any 
of  the  following  salts,  he  thinks  unsafe 
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when  stored  in  lead,  viz.— carbonate  of 
potash,  magnesia  or  lime,  or  any  of  the 
alkalies  or  earthy  bicarbonates  or  nitrates, 
when  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  Galvanic  Action  is  also  going  on 
to  a considerable  extent  in  lead,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  bottom  of  cisterns,  which 
are  always  corroded  much  before  the  sides, 
and  also  on  the  soldered  joints,  where  two 
metals  conspire  to  produce  the  galvanic 
current. 

The  Admission  of  the  Atmosphere  is 
the  most  potent  cause  of  all  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  because  of  its  permit- 
ting the  free  access  of  oxygen  contained 
in  it,  and  thus  increasing  the  amount  of 
oxide.  Hence,  the  intermitting  supply 
which  admits  air  into  the  pipes  is  much 
more  injurious  than  that  at  high  pressure 
with  a continuous  stream. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Hassall  comes  to  the 
following  conclusion,  which  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to  by  all  those  contemplating 
the  fixing  of  any  lead  in  the  water-supply 
pf  their  houses 

“That  while  very  soft  water  cannot  be 
stored  for  a lengthened  period,  with  impu- 
nity, in  leaden  vessels,  the  danger  of  the 
storage  of  hard  water,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, is  in  most  cases  much  greater. 
This  danger,  however,  is  to  be  estimated 
neither  by  the  qualities  of  hardness  nor 
softness,  but  altogether  depends  upon  the 
chemical  constitution  of  each  different  kind 
of  water:  thus,  if  it  be  ever  so  soft,  and 
contain  free  carbonic  acid,  its  action  on 
lead  will  be  great;  whereas  if  it  be  hard, 
from  the  presence  of  sulphates  and  phos- 
phates principally,  and  contain  but  few 
bicarbonates,  &c.,  little  or  no  solution  of 
the  lead  will  result.”— Page  64. 

On  Iron,  water  acts  still  more  energeti- 
cally than  on  lead;  but  as  its  salts,  in  small 
quantities,  are  actually  tonic  and  whole- 
some, it  is  of  little  consequence  to  consider 
the  precise  quantity  to  be  met  with.  In 
London,  within  the  last  few  months,  great 
numbers  of  new  pipes  have  been  put  down, 
and  as  a consequence  the  water  has  been 
so  full  of  iron  in  solution,  as  to  turn  some 
of  the  vegetable  infusions  black.  This  has 
given  rise  to  very  disagreeable  suspicions 
of  mistakes  in  the  case  of  medicines  made 
up  by  different  druggists,  some  of  whom 
used  water  passing  through  old  pipes, 
while  others  were  supplied  through  new 
ones,  and  hence  the  water  varying  in  its 
proportion  of  iron  produced  no  effect  in  the 
one  case,  and  a very  considerable  one  in 
the  other.  In  the  course  of  three  months, 
however,  all  this  has  disappeared,  and  the 
water  now  supplied  by  the  Lambeth  and 
Yauxhall  Companies  from  Thames  Ditton, 
is  not  only  free  from  iron,  but  is  beautifully 


clear  and  fresh,  and,  as  supplied,  perfectly 
fit  for  drinking  without  further  purifi- 
cation. 

301.  The  Organic  Impurities  consist  of 
dead  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  such 
as  decaying  leaves,  water-plants,  and  also 
dead  animals,  large  and  small,  which  give  off 
carbonic  acid,  carburetted,  phosphuretted, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and 
nitric  acid;  also,  of  living  animal  and  vege- 
table productions,  as  fish,  worms,  larvse  of 
insects,  and  animalcules,  as  well  as  the 
algas,  or  fresh-water  plants.  These  are  all 
rapidly  developed  under  certain  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  each;  some  being  the 
denizens  of  stagnant  ponds,  whilst  others 
are  peculiar  to  running  waters.  Deep  wells, 
without  the  admixture  of  drainage  water, 
are  free  from  all  these  sources  of  impurity ; 
and  next  to  them  comes  the  water  of  quickly 
running  streams.  Ponds,  reservoirs,  and 
cisterns  are  all  prone  to  their  development, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  infrequency  of  the 
change  in  the  water  they  contain.  These 
living  organic  impurities  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  making  the  water  more  impure 
than  before,  but  rather  as  indices  of  an 
amount  of  impurity  requiring  their  presence 
as  natural  scavengers  to  get  rid  of  it,  which 
office  they  effect  by  absorbing  into  their 
systems  and  assimilating  to  their  living 
substance  the  decomposing  matters  which 
would  otherwise  speedily  be  converted  into 
those  injurious  gases  which  are  enumerated 
above. 

Sect.  3.— Tests  for  Impurities. 

302.  The  Tests,  or  modes  of  detecting 
the  various  substances  in  solution,  are  as 
follows 

For  the  Discovert  of  Sulphate  or  Car- 
bonate of  Lime  or  Magnesia,  add  a few 
drops  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes, 
when  the  fluid  will  become  turbid,  which 
turbidity,  again,  will  be  removed  by  the 
addition  of  a drop  or  two  of  pure  nitric  acid. 

For  the  Muriates,  add  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  previously  tested 
solution,  which  gives  a bluish  precipitate. 

The  Sulphates  or  Carbonates  are  also 
indicated  by  the  turbid  appearance  on  the 
addition  of  a solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
which  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
muriates  of  lime,  &c. 

Sulphate  of  Lime  is  also  detected  by 
what  is  called  the  soap  test , which  is  applied 
by  means  of  a solution  of  soap  in  alcohol; 
when  the  sulphate  exists  in  an  undue 
degree,  causing  the  water  to  be  hard,  it 
throws  down  a curdy  precipitate,  which 
is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  lime. 

Magnesia  is  indicated  when  a milkiness 
is  the  consequence  of  adding  a solution 
of  phosphate  of  soda  to  water  which  has 
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previously  been  treated  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

Free  Carbonic  Acid  is  detected  by  a 
milkiness  being  produced  by  the  addition  of 
an  equal  proportion  of  lime-water,  or  by 
adding  a small  quantity  of  the  superacetate 
of  lead. 

The  tests  for  the  more  rare  salts,  &c., 
are  too  delicate  for  ordinary  use,  and  they 
are  of  little  interest  to  the  householder 
for  domestic  purposes. 

Sect.  4— Varieties  of  Water  for 
Domestic  Use. 

303.  For  Domestic  Use,  water  may  be 
considered  under  three  forms— 1st,  distilled 
or  rain  water;  2nd,  spring  water;  3rd,  river 
water;  4th,  pond  water;  and  5th,  sea  water. 

304.  Distilled  or  Rain  Water,  is  either 
perfectly  pure  water,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
prepared  by  the  chemist,  or  else  the  rain 
water  which  has  been  distilled  on  a grand 
scale  by  nature,  and  which  has  been 
raised  from  the  earth  in  a state  of  vapour, 
and  discharged  in  the  form  of  rain.  As 
it  descends  and  approaches  the  earth,  it 
becomes  more  or  less  contaminated  with 
the  dust,  smoke,  and  other  emanations 
always  floating  near  her  surface ; and  when 
collected  from  the  roofs  of  houses,  &c.,  it  is 
also  still  further  deteriorated  in  purity  by 
the  droppings  of  birds,  the  leaves  and  the 
dust  lodged  upon  the  surface,  or  in  the 
gutters  through  which  it  flows.  When, 
however,  rain  water  is  collected  in  clean 
vessels  from  a pure  surface,  in  an  open 
situation,  away  from  the  smoke  of  fac- 
tories or  towns,  it  is  almost  as  free  from 
mineral  and  vegetable  contamination  as 
the  purest  distilled  water,  but  it  always 
holds  more  or  less  ammonia  in  solution 
as  well  as  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a trace 
of  lime  and  soda.  The  quantity  of  rain 
falling  in  England  is,  on  the  average, 
about  25  inches  per  annum,  which  gives 
rather  more  than  two  cubical  feet  for  each 
square  foot  of  surface  employed  in  collecting 
it.  Hence,  an  enormous  amount  of  this 
water  may  be  obtained  from  the  roof  of  one 
house  during  the  year,  and  of  the  best 
quality  for  the  purposes  of  washing,  both 
personal  and  domestic.  In  estimating  the 
collecting  force  of  roofs,  the  level  area  only 
must  be  calculated  at  the  above  rate,  and 
not  the  surface  of  the  roof,  which  is  often 
half  as  much  again.  Hence,  the  simple 
plan  is  to  take  the  area  of  the  ground-plan, 
and  double  the  number  of  feet  contained  in 
it,  which  will  be  the  amount  in  cubical  feet 
of  water  that,  on  the  average , may  be  col- 
lected in  each  year.  Now,  as  each  cubical 
foot  contains  6^  gallons,  it  follows  that  for 
each  square  of  ground-plan  200  cubical  feet 
of  water  may  be  expected  to  be  collected  in 


the  year,  representing  1250  gallons.  And 
on  this  calculation  the  reservoir  should  be 
constructed,  reckoning  that  we  often  have 
six  months’  drought,  which  wrill  necessitate 
a minimum  size,  whilst  the  area  with  its 
resulting  water  will  give  the  maximum. 

305.  The  Apparatus  for  collecting  this 
rain  water  consists  of  gutters  and  spout- 
ing ending  in  perpendicular  pipes,  which 
are  described  under  the  head  of  plumbing, 
at  page  65.  But  more  than  these  are 
required  for  storing  rain  water,  and  this  is 
effected  either  by  barrels  or  cisterns  above 
ground,  or,  what  is  better,  by  underground 
tanks  of  brickwork  lined  with  cement.  The 
size  of  these  may  be  increased  to  any  extent, 
and  the  only  question  arises  as  to  the  power 
of  collecting  it  and  the  demand  for  it  when 
stored.  The  prudent  plan  in  most  houses 
is  to  calculate  the  annual  fall  of  rain  on  the 
estimate  given  in  the  last  paragraph,  and 
then  to  provide  for  storing  up  nearly  one- 
half  of  that  quantity.  Thus,  supposing  the 
house  and  buildings  from  which  the  rain  is 
collected  to  stand  on  an  area  of  1500  square 
feet  (15  squares),  this  will  give  3000  cubic 
feet  of  water,  or  more  than  18,000  gallons-, 
of  which  it  is  prudent  to  store,  we  will 
say,  between  6000  and  7000  gallons,  or  1000 
cubic  feet,  which  will  require  a cistern 
measuring  ten  feet  in  every  direction. 
This  is  perhaps  more  than  is  often  done, 
except  in  those  country  districts  where 
there  is  no  other  means  of  supplying  water, 
having  neither  wells  nor  rivers,  or,  at  all 
events,  a very  scanty  amount  from  them. 
But  where  the  expense  is  no  object,  such  a 
cistern  is  a great  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
it  will  give  nearly  50  gallons  a-day  through- 
out the  year,  which  is  a quantity  sufficient 
for  the  internal  supply  of  any  family. 
Where,  however,  the  rain  -water  is  only 
required  for  the  purpose  of  washing,  less 
than  a quarter  of  this  supply  is  sufficient, 
and  then  a cistern  containing  from  200  to 
300  cubic  feet  will  be  large  enough— say 
eight  feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  and  six  feet 
deep. 

306.  But  not  only  must  the  rain  water  be 
collected  and  stored,  it  must  also  be  purified, 
or  it  will  be  unfit  for  use,  except  for  certain 
purposes,  such  as  water-closets,  &c.  This 
is  effected  by  means  of  a filter,  which  acts 
upon  the  water  partly  by  mechanically 
separating  the  solid  contents,  and  partly  by 
affecting  its  composition.  Gravel  and  sand, 
or  a porous  stone,  together  with  some  sub- 
stance to  prevent  their  too  close  wedging 
together,  as  the  twigs  of  trees,  have  con- 
stituted the  best  mechanical  filters  ; and 
animal  charcoal  is,  without  doubt,  the  best 
chemical  remedy  against  the  decomposi- 
tion which  takes  place  in  rain  water.  It 
produces  its  good  effect  from  its  power  of 
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absorbing  the  gases  which  are  given  out. 
There  are  various  methods  of  applying 
filtration  to  rain  water;  but  the  best  mode 
is  to  construct  two  tanks  on  different  levels, 
one  a comparatively  small  tank,  which  is 
best  made  of  slate,  and  placed  above 
the  level  of  the  ground;  and  the  other 
a large  store-tank  of  brick,  lined  with 
cement,  below  the  surface.  (See  fig.  46.) 
Above  this  there  is  a slate  cistern  {fig.  45), 
easily  capable  of  being  cleaned  out,  and 
divided  horizontally  into  three  water- 
tight compartments,  also  of  slate,  the  top 
one  communicating  with  the  bottom  by 
pipes  fixed  at  each  end  outside  the  cis- 
tern, and  secured  by  means  of  Jennings’ 
washers,  and  having  also  a waste-pipe  in 
case  of  overflow  from  sudden  storms.  The 
middle  compartment  has  a pipe  (c),  which 
discharges  its  water  into  the  tank  after  it 
is  filtered;  and  in  its  side  is  a long  aper- 
ture which  admits  an  oak  tray,  with  a 
surface  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
cistern,  but  with  a bottom  of  some  porous 
substance,  as  fine  perforated  zinc  or  porous 
stone.  The  upper  cover  of  the  lowest 
compartment  (b)  has  several  large  holes 
cut  in  it,  so  as  to  remove  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  surface,  but  to  leave  sufficient  to 
support  the  wooden  tray,  and  yet  to  pre- 
vent any  large  escape  of  unfiltered  water, 
which  also  is  further  prevented  by  the  sand, 
&c.,  in  the  filter  filling  up  the  space.  The 
oak  tray  should  also  have  a flat  shoulder 
adapted  to  the  side  of  the  cistern,  and 
thus  in  practice  a very  slight  leakage 
only  occurs.  In  this  tray  layers  of  coarse 
gravel,  charcoal,  and  fine  well-washed 
sand  are  placed,  the  coarsest  being  the 
lowest,  and  it  is  then  pushed  into  the 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  middle  com- 
partment lying  upon  the  shelf  (b),  and  re- 
ceiving the  unfiltered  water  from  the  lowest 
compartment  (b)  through  the  openings  in 
its  top  (b).  The  water  then  passing  upwards 
through  the  filter  enters  the  compartment 
(e),  and  flows  out  through  the  pipe  (c) 
into  the  tank  below.  It  is  prevented  from 
mixing  with  the  water  of  the  first  or 
highest  division  (f),  by  the  water-tight 
bottom  (a),  and  thus  all  the  water  is 
thoroughly  filtered  and  purified  by  ascen- 
sion, except  the  few  drops  which  escape 
by  the  sides  of  the  wooden  shelf  containing 
the  filtering  materials,  and  they  may  be 
made  either  to  run  into  the  waste  drain 
or  else  collected  in  the  main  tank,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  water  at  the  time,  or 
to  its  probable  scarcity.  A filter  made 
on  this  plan  has  been  in  operation  more 
than  two  years  without  requiring  to  be 
cleaned  out,  and  doing  its  work  most 
efficiently;  but  as  charcoal  requires  occa- 
sionally to  be  renewed,  if  it  is  to  be  of 


much  service,  it,  of  course,  has  not  exer- 
cised much  power  in  this  case.  The  drawer 
may  be  so  easily  removed  that  it  can  be 
taken  out  and  refilled  in  a few  minutes, 
and  then  by  introducing  the  hand  through 
the  openings  in  the  cover  (b),  the  dirt 
collected  at  the  bottom  may  be  removed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  cistern  thoroughly 
cleansed.  It  is  a most  efficient  apparatus, 
and  as  cheap  as  possible,  consistent  with 
thoroughly  performing  what  it  professes  to 
do.  Many  filters  are  mere  apologies,  and 
are  utterly  useless;  but  this  will  filter  a 
gallon  a minute  o^  more,  according  to  size, 
for  months  together  if  wanted. 

307.  Rain  Water,  so  treated,  is  highly 
advantageous  in  every  point  of  view,  being 
useful  and  wholesome  for  cookery,  and 
economical  in  washing,  for  which  purposes 
it  is  very  superior  to  hard  water  derived 
from  wells  or  rivers. 

308.  The  Cost  of  collecting  and  storing 
rain  water  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
cisterns  or  tanks,  which  are  the  only  addi- 
tional parts  of  the  apparatus,  inasmuch  as 
rain-water  gutters  and  pipes  are  necessary 
in  all  cases.  The  cost  of  the  slate  cistern, 
as  described,  is  about  £4,  to  which  must  be 
added  that  of  the  underground  tank,  which, 
if  made  to  hold  250  gallons,  will  take  about 
two-thirds  of  a rod  of  brickwork,  costing, 
we  will  say,  with  the  excavating  and 
cementing,  about  £9;  in  all  £13.  Tho 
larger  cistern  will  cost  nearly  double  this 
sum,  and  therefore  will  not  be  available  for 
those  who  cannot  spare  the  money,  nor 
will  it  be  desirable,  except  in  the  particular 
cases,  above  alluded  to. 

309.  Well  or  Spring  WAter  is  generally 
hard,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  impregnated  with 
numerous  earths  and  saline  substances  in 
solution.  It  is  derived  from  the  rain  water 
percolating  the  various  strata,  on  the  sur- 
face of  some  of  which  it  is  collected  and 
stored  up,  whilst  from  others  it  runs  in  the 
shape  of  springs,  which  well  up  from  the 
earth,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a 
head  of  water  above  their  level.  In  their 
progress  through  these  strata  they  acquire 
the  salts  which  they  contain ; but  as  they 
are  removed  from  the  contact  of  light  and 
air,  they  are  not  contaminated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  vegetable  or  animal  beings,  nor  do 
they  usually  hold  dead  animal  or  vegetable 
substances  in  suspension.  They  are,  in 
fact,  more  pure  than  any  other  water  but 
clear  rain  or  distilled  water,  and  hence 
they  are  highly-prized  for  drinking,  though 
they  are  generally  too  hard  for  washing, 
brewing,  boiling,  &c.  The  degrees  of  hard- 
ness are  indicated  by  numbers  from  1 to 
60  degrees,  which  latter  is  an  extreme 
degree  of  inorganic  impurity. 

. 310.  These  waters  are  found  at  various 
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depths,  "but  in  some  situations  no  boring 
has  yet  been  able  to  reach  a vein  or  pound 
of  water,  although  carried  to  an  enormous 
extent.  When  this  boring  taps  a vein  of 
water,  the  head  of  which  is  above  the  level 
of  the  surface,  the  water  rushes  up  through 
the  tube  made  by  the  boring  instrument, 
and  flows  sometimes  to  a considerable 
height  above  it.  Wells  procured  in  this 
way  are  called  Artesian,  and  sometimes  a 
very  large  supply  is  thus  obtained,  but  the 
expense  is  so  great  as  to  forbid  their  adop- 
tion for  private  houses. 

311.  The  modes  of  well-digging  and  the 
expenses  are  indicated  at  page  23.  When 
the  well  is  made  it  requires  a pump  to  be 
fixed,  which  should  be  of  iron  or  wood; 
but  the  nature  of  its  construction  will  in 
great  measure  depend  upon  the  depth  of 
the  well ; for  which  see  page  61. 

312.  River  Water  is  the  main  source  of 
supply  to  London  and  some  of  our  large 
towns.  Until  lately  the  impurities  in  the 
water  from  this  source  were  dreadfully 
great,  and  the  diseases  to  which  they  gave 
rise  were  such  as  to  swell  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality in  a frightful  manner.  At  present 
the  water  companies  are  gradually  intro- 
ducing a more  perfect  system,  which  must 
be  completed  during  the  present  year, 
1856.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament  they  are 
obliged  to  take  their  water  from  the  Thames 
above  Thames  Ditton,  and  to  filter  it  and 
store  it  in  covered  reservoirs.  All  the 
companies  have  not  yet  completed  their 
works,  but  in  those  which  have,  the  water 
is  delightfully  sweet,  bright,  and  free  from 
impurities ; and  though  the  rates  are 
increased  they  appear  to  be  only  raised 
in  proportion  to  the  outlay,  which  has  been 
enormous. 

313.  At  present  the  supply  from  the  Lon- 
don water  companies  is  intermitting,  and 
at  a pressure  which  varies  a good  deal,  but 
seldom  reaches  above  the  first  story.  In 
many  of  our  provincial  cities,  however,  it 
is  now  continuous,  and  reaches  the  tops  of 
the  most  lofty  houses.  In  these,  cisterns 
are  quite  unnecessary,  and  the  whole  house 
may  be  supplied  with  water  by  pipes  laid 
on,  though  in  case  of  bursting  the  effects 
are  very  disagreeable.  When  the  supply  is 
only  at  short  intervals,  a cistern  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  which  may  be  either  of 
lead  or  slate,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  In  those  for  water- 
closets,  or  bath  cisterns,  lead  is  all  that  can 
be  desired;  while  for  drinking  or  cooking, 
slate  is  very  much  to  be  preferred,  for  the 
reasons  given  at  page  139. 

314.  Pond  Water  varies  greatly,  both  in 
the  nature  and  extent  of- its  organic  as  well, 
as  inorganic  impurities.  Sometimes  ponds 
are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the 


surface-water  of  adjoining  fields,  without 
any  filtration  through  gravel  or  other 
material.  In  such  ponds  the  vegetable  im- 
purities are  very  great,  as  well  as,  in  many 
cases,  the  collections  of  animal  matter, 
owing  to  their  being  used  as  convenient 
spots  for  concealing  dead  dogs  and  cats, 
rats,  &c.  In  other  instances  ponds  are  fed 
by  small  rivulets,  which  sometimes  flow 
from  the  sides  of  hills,  where  they  break  out 
from  the  points  at  which  a porous  stratum 
crops  out  above  an  impervious  one.  Here 
there  is  often  a large  amount  of  mineral 
matter  in  solution  or  suspension ; and,  con- 
sequently, pond  water  is  sometimes  hard, 
though  on  the  average  less  so  than  river 
water.  Evaporation  also  goes  on  to  a great 
extent  in  large  ponds,  and  this  adds  greatly 
to  the  per  centage  of  the  impurities  of  all 
kinds,  since  the  water  removed  is  entirely 
free  from  them,  whilst  that  left  becomes 
increased  in  strength. 

315.  Sea  Water  consists  of  the  following 
salts  mixed  with  water— viz.,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  soda,  and  also  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids,  with  small  quantities  of 
iodine  and  bromine.  The  proportion  of 
salts  being  1 in  30,  or  thereabouts.  Conse- 
quently, sea  water  is  very  hard  and  very 
unfit  for  domestic  purposes.  By  distillation 
a tolerably  pure  water  may  be  obtained, 
but  still  containing  some  little  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid,  which  is  highly  volatile. 

316.  For  external  use  in  bathing,  it  is, 
however,  highly  beneficial,  being  exceed- 
ingly bracing,  in  consequence  of  the  salts 
which  it  contains,  and  also  alterative,  from 
the  iodine  and  bromine  which  enter  into 
its  composition. 

Sect.  5.— Distribution  and  Purification. 

317.  The  Mode  of  Distribution  of  water 
through  the  house  is  described  under  the 
head  of  plumbing,  at  page  60;  and  the  heat- 
ing of  it  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as 
baths,  at  page  63. 

318.  The  Purification  of  Rain  Water 
has  been  treated  of  at  length  at  pages  140-1 ; 
but  it  is  necessary  also  to  enter  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  treating 
water  when  it  is  delivered  for  the  use  of 
the  house  by  a water  company  in  an 
impure  state.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
the  sanitary  reformers,  this  is  now  seldom 
the  case;  but  still  it  does  occasionally 
occur,  and  impure  water  from  brooks  is 
also  sometimes  the  only  supply  which  can 
be  obtained  in  rural  districts.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  not  well  to  filter  the  water  on  the 
large  scale,  and  then  to  store  it  up  as 
advised  for  rain  water;  but  it  should  be 
filtered  as  fast  as  it  is  wanted,  a gallon  or 
two  being  the  most  that  should  be  reserved 
ready  for  use.  In  this,  as  in  the  case  of  rain 
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water,  filtration  t>y  ascension  is  the  best 
mode,  because  it  leaves  the  gross  impurities 
at  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  whilst  the 
water  percolates  upwards  through  a com- 
paratively clean  stratum  of  filtering  matter, 
which  may  be  so  much  the  more  actively 
useful,  as  it  is  not  clogged  with  the  mud 
and  organic  matter  of  the  water.  The 
ordinary  cistern  is  of  stoneware,  divided 
into  three  compartments,  the  middle  one 
being  occupied  by  a porous  stone,  or  by 
sand  and  charcoal.  There  is  usually  a 
hole  in  the  upper  aperture,  that  is  filled 
by  a sponge,  which  should  be  occasionally 
removed  with  the  worst  part  of  the  foreign 
matter  remaining  in  its  meshes.  An  exceed- 
ingly useful  filter  is  made  by  hollowing  out 
a piece  of  porous  stone  into  the  shape  of 
a jar,  and  then  placing  this  within  a larger 
vessel  containing  the  impure  water;  the 
stone  permits  the  clear  fluid  to  pass  into 
its  cavity,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off  by 
a pipe  and  cock  passing  through  the  walls 
of  both  vessels.  This  plan  is  sometimes 
adapted  to  filtering  on  the  large  scale,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  filtering-stones 
and  covering  them  in  so  as  to  make  them 
water-tight,  except  through  their  pores; 
then  fixing  a tube  to  them  and  sinking 
them  in  the  impure  water  they  at  once 
filter  it,  and  allow  it  to  escape  through 


their  several  pipes.  But,  although  filtra- 
tion removes  some  of  the  worst  impurities 
of  water,  it  does  not  remove  all,  and  those 
in  a state  of  perfect  solution  are  left 
unaffected  by  it.  It  is  therefore,  at  best, 
a poor  remedy  for  defective  water. 

319.  Water  may  be  conveyed  from  one 
situation  to  another  by  pipes  either  of  iron, 
wood,  gutta  percha,  or  earthenware,  placed 
at  an  inclination,  however  slight,  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  find  its  level  by  the  force  of 
gravity.  Lead  is  objectionable,  as  shown  at 
paragraph  300,  and  should  never  be  used 
when  water  is  wanted  tor  drinking  or  cook- 
ing. When  river  water  is  required  to  be 
raised  to  the  house,  it  may  be  done  by 
means  of  its  own  power,  if  there  is  the 
slightest  fall  within  reach.  By  means  of 
this  agent  a water-wheel  is  driven  which 
works  a pump,  and  thus  forces  the  water 
up  to  the  higher  level.  In  this  way,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  water,  there  is  never  any 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  demands  of  a house 
at  any  moderate  distance,  but  in  every  case 
a great  part  of  the  water  is  expended  in 
turning  the  wheel ; and  it  cannot  therefore, 
nearly  all,  be  forced  up  to  supply  the  house. 
The  most  economical  mode  of  effecting  this 
object,  where  there  is  only  a small  stream 
of  water,  is  by  means  of  what  is  called  an 
hydraulic  ram. 


CHAP.  YHL 

PRESERVATION  FROM  FIRE. 


Sect.  1.— Preservation  from  Internal 
Fires. 

320.  Buildings  of  all  kinds  are  liable  to 
fire  from  two  causes— 1st,  from  internal 
sources ; and  2nd,  from  their  proximity  to 
neighbouring  buildings,  which  may  conduct 
it  to  them.  Each  of  these  sources  of  fire, 
therefore,  must  be  separately  guarded 
against,  excepting  in  fire-proof  buildings, 
which  defy  them  both. 

321.  In  order  fully  to  guard  against  fire 
from  within,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  build- 
ings fire-proof,  a great  expense  must  be 
incurred,  inasmuch  as  they  must  be  con- 
structed almost  wholly  of  iron,  stone,  or 
brick,  and  lime.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances this  is  no  doubt  desirable,  as,  for 
instance,  when  large  numbers  are  collected 
together  in  houses  of  many  stories,  such  as 
the  Parisian  and  Edinburgh  houses,  or  the 


modern  model  lodging-houses.  Here  the 
danger  of  fire  is  so  great,  and  when  it  does 
occur,  the  destruction  of  life  is  so  awful, 
that  nothing  short  of  fire-proof  materials 
can  be  considered  sufficient  to  meet  the 
risk.  Two  methods  are  now  adopted  for 
this  purpose,  the  ordinary  Parisian  plan, 
and  that  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Barrett.  The 
French  plan  is  not  so  complete  a protection 
as  the  English  one  above  alluded  to,  but 
for  all  ordinary  purposes  it  is  fire-proof.  It 
consists  of  the  usual  naked  floor,  which 
should  not  be  boarded  as  with  us,  but  they 
proceed  as  follows:  strong  batten  laths  are 
nailed  up  to  the  under  sides  of  the  joists,  as 
the  plaster  laths  are  with  us,  but  they  are 
much  thicker  and  stronger  than  ours,  and 
are  placed  so  far  apart,  that  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  them. 
They  must  be  firmly  nailed,  after  which  a 
platform  of  rough  boards  is  strutted  up 
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from  bernw,  about  an  inch  beneath  the 
lath.  This  being  done,  mortar,  consisting 
partly  of  plaster  of  Paris,  is  poured  in  from 
above  through  the  laths,  and  fills  up  the 
space  between  them  and  the  platform,  as 
well  as  an  inch  deep  over  them ; and  this 
makes  a strong  and  solid  table  of  lime  three 
inches  thick,  and  held  together  by  the 
laths.  A similar  but  rather  stronger  floor 
is  made  on  the  top  of  the  joists  by  means 
of  rough  split  timber  bedded  in  mortar  of 
the  same  quality,  and  on  this  tiles  are  laid, 
forming  the  usual  floor  of  the  Parisian 
room.  In  this  way  is  produced  a floor 
which  would  scarcely  burn  if  fire  were 
expressly  introduced  for  the  purpose ; but 
as  in  these  houses  no  bond  timber  or  wall 
plates  are  used,  there  is  little  chance  of  any 
such  an  event;  and  even  when  wooden 
floors  are  employed,  they  are  added  on  the 
top  of  these  lime  floors,  and  would  burn  to 
a cinder  before  they  would  communicate 
their  combustible  property  to  the  joists 
below,  guarded  by  two  inches  of  lime. 
Staircases  are  treated  in  the  same  way, 
although  built  of  wood.  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Barrett’s  plan  consists  of  iron  girders, 
either  cast  or  wrought  (see  Jig.  64),  which 
gives  a section  of  their  floor,  in  which  aaaa 
are  iron  girders,  supporting  a layer  of  slate 
by  their  lower  lips,  and  this  material  again 
carrying  a thick  layer  of  concrete,  embedded 
in  which,  at  intervals,  is  a wooden  joist 
(&  6),  upon  which  are  nailed  the  flooring 
boards  in  the  usual  way.  This  latter  plan 
is  still  more  free  from  danger  than  the 
French  plan,  and  quite  equal  to  iron  girders 
with  brick  arches  between  them,  which 
are  not  applicable  to  houses  of  the  ordinary 
construction,  on  account  of  the  thrust  upon 
the  walls.  Mr.  Bardwell,  who  has  drawn 
attention  to  this  plan  in  his  little  work 
entitled  “Healthy  Homes,”  gives  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  estimate  of  its  cost,  and 
that  of  the  common  timber  floor,  which  I 
believe  to  be  quite  correct  at  present 
prices,  though  both  perhaps  are  a little 
above  the  average  price  at  which  they  may 
be  executed. 


Comparative  Estimate  of  Fire-proof  and 
Ordinary  Floors  in  a floor  18  ft.  by  16. 


Per 

Per 

floor. 

square. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

Timber  floor,  of  the 

cheapest  form 

15 

5 

7 

5 6 0 

Ditto,  superior  quality 

20 

9 

1 

7 2 0 

Fire-proof  floor,  with 

cement  surface 

17 

3 

0 

5 19  0 

Ditto,  with  1-in.  boarded 

surface 

20 

9 

3 

7 2 0 

Ditto,  with  lj-in.  ditto 

21 

9 

8 

7 9 0 

Mr.  Bardwell  makes  some  remarks  on 


the  use  of  iron,  which,  as  coming  from  a 
practical  architect  of  great  experience,  are 
very  valuable:  — “Much  misapprehension 
exists  as  to  the  variations  of  length  due  to 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  iron,  and 
therefore  a prejudice  exists  against  its  use 
in  floors  and  roofs.  Some  years  ago,  I had 
occasion  to  put  a roof  of  a peculiar  construc- 
tion upon  a picture  gallery,  and  I proposed 
to  do  so  with  cast-iron  girders.  The  pro- 
prietor begged  of  me  first  of  all  to  consult 
an  eminent  engineer  on  the  subject.  On 
meeting  this  latter  mentioned  gentleman  he 
observed,  that  he  could  make  a railway  bar 
travel  from  London  to  Brighton,  simply  by 
its  own  expansion  and  contraction;  and 
advised,  that  if  I used  iron  girders  for  the 
roof  in  question,  that  I should  only  fix  one 
of  the  ends  in  the  wall,  and  leave  the  other 
free  to  move  on  a roller.  I did  not  carry  out 
the  gentleman’s  suggestion,  but  fixed  both 
ends  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  it  had  been 
a trussed  girder  of  wood,  and  the  roof  is  now 
apparently  perfectly  unaltered  after  this 
lapse  of  years.  The  masterly  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Dawkes  has  carried  the  roof  of 
Exeter  Hall  (a  span  of  no  less  than  75  feet) 
on  arched  girders  of  boiler-plate  iron,  is 
another  instance  of  the  imperceptible 
alteration  undergone  by  iron  girders  in 
the  roofs,  and,  consequently,  still  less  in 
the  floors  of  rooms.  No  one,  therefore, 
need  hesitate  in  the  free  use  of  iron  in  such 
situations.  In  fact,  the  expansion  of  iron,  at 
32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  to  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  212  degrees,  is  only  about  l-900th  of 
its  length ; and  as  an  ordinary  room  rarely 
varies  more  than  20  degrees  from  the  mean 
temperature,  the  expansion  will  not  exceed 
.03  inch  in  a length  of  20  feet,  even  if  the 
iron  is  freely  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
room,  which  however  is  not  the  case,  as 
it  is  generally  covered  with  some  non- 
conducting material.  In  short,  the  effect 
of  expansion  and  contraction  may  prac- 
tically be  disregarded  in  this  climate.”  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  iron  girders  may 
be  used  with  perfect  impunity;  and  if  so, 
and  the  price  is  not  thereby  increased  more 
than  the  sum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bardwell, 
there  can  be  no  valid  reason  why  all  our 
buildings  of  any  height  should  not  be 
rendered  beyond  the  reach  of  this  dan- 
gerous element.  Mr.  Bardwell  calculates 
as  follows: — “A  house  of  20  feet  frontage 
may  be  fire-proofed  for  £50  or  £60;  a house 
of  30  feet,  for  £70  or  £80,  and  so  on ; while 
the  saving  of  the  insurance  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
additional  expense  of  saving  the  house 
from  fire.  Suppose  a house,  25  feet  in  front 
and  50  feet  deep,  valued  with  its  furniture 
and  contents  at  £3600,  with  the  insurance 
at  3 per  cent.,  together  with  the  tax  of 
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Is.  6d.  upon  each  £100,  would  amount  to 
£8  2s.  per  annum.  This  sum  is  the  interest 
of  £162  at  5 per  cent. ; whereas,  a house  of 
the  above  dimensions  may  be  secured  from 
lire  for  about  £100;  thus,  not  only  effecting  a 
saving  in  point  of  expense,  but  the  security 
of  life  is  thrown  into  the  bargain.  But  the 
comparative  expense  is  always  proportion- 
ately less  according  to  the  greater  value  of 
any  house  with  its  furniture  and  its  con- 
tents. There  are  many  shops  and  ware- 
houses which  contain  £10,000,  £20,000,  or 
£30,000  worth  of  valuable  goods  within  a 
small  compass;  the  expense  per  cent,  is 
in  such  cases  reduced  to  a mere  nothing. 
And,  after  all,  who  can  give  an  adequate 
estimate  of  the  value  of  life  itself,  added  to 
security  without  risk,  and  sleep  without  fear." 

322.  But  as  it  is  not  always  desirable  or 
possible  to  build  on  the  above  plan,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  adopt  such  precau- 
tions as  will  render  the  ordinary  modes 
less  inflammable  than  they  now  are.  It 
is  generally  necessary  to  divide  the  upper 
rooms  of  houses  in  a different  way  to  that 
adopted  with  the  lower  ones,  and  in  order 
to  effect  this,  timber-trussed  partitions  are 
introduced  (though  iron  might  be  used 
instead).  These  are  generally  lathed  and 
plastered  only  in  England,  but  in  France 
they  are  filled  in  with  a stone  core  of 
rubble.  Almost  any  hard  material  will 
serve  the  purpose,  so  that  it  is  incombus- 
tible, and  that  it  is  of  such  irregular  forms 
as  to  allow  the  plaster  or  mortar  to  run 
through  and  thus  form  a solid  mass.  In 
all  cases  chimneys,  and  stoves  with  their 
flues,  should  be  confined  to  walls  of  brick 
or  stone,  and  no  flues  should  be  nearer  to 
timber  of  any  kind  than  the  thickness  of 
a brick.  Battfnings  also  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  avoided,  as  they  only  form  the 
early  food  of  fire,  which  would,  perhaps, 
never  have  begun  had  the  walls  been  per- 
fectly destitute  of  wood. 


323.  Wherever  iron  flues  pass  near  wood- 
work, the  latter  should  be  well  guarded  by 
plates  of  metal,  and  some  space  should 
intervene  between  the  two  so  as  to  allow  a 
current  of  air  to  pass  through.  If  the  pipe 
must  be  supported,  it  should  only  be  by 
thin,  though  strong,  arms  of  metal  wire, 
by  which  the  heat  is  prevented  from  being 
communicated  in  sufficient  amount  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  wood  to  a 
dangerous  height.  Guards  of  iron  should 
also  be  fixed  on  all  fires  which  are  left 
burning  with  wooden  floors  to  the  rooms 
in  which  they  are  situated. 

Sect.  2.— Prevention  of  Fire  from 
External  Causes. 

324.  Fires  from  Without  are  guarded 
against  chiefly  by  party  walls,  which  are 
so  fully  specified  in  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  that  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  them  here.  In  the  country 
thatched  roofs  are  a fertile  source  of  com- 
munication, and  if  a fire  happens  within 
a few  hundred  yards  of  such  a kind  of 
roof,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  its 
spreading.  But  buildings  covered  with 
wood  or  felt  are  almost  equally  prone  to 
catch  fire;  and  though  their  cheapness 
may,  perhaps,  lead  some  people  to  use 
them  in  isolated  buildings,  yet  near  dwel- 
ling-houses they  are  scarcely  at  any  time 
safe. 

325.  When  water  is  supplied  in  large 
quantities,  either  at  high  pressure  or  by 
means  of  a forcing-pump,  it  is  very  easy 
to  fix  a small  pipe  and  hose  at  certain 
places  on  the  landings  where  the  water 
is  laid  on,  and  theri  any  moderate  fire 
may  he  extinguished,  as  soon  as  it  is  dis- 
covered, by  their  means.  A gutta-percha 
tube  costs  very  little,  arid  in  districts  where 
there  is  ho  fire-engirie  would  often  save  the 
loss  of  the  house  by  fire. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

PROCEEDING  TO  BUILD. 


Sect.  1 General  Remarks. 

326.  In  the  preceding  chapters  I have 
endeavoured  to  describe  in  detail  the  nature 
of  the  materials  of  which  our  houses  are 
composed,  with  their  prices,  and  the  mode 
of  working  them,  as  well  as  the  wages  paid 
to  the  journeymen,  or  the  price  per  piece 
if  paid  for  in  that  way.  In  the  present 
chapter  it  will  be  necessary  to  combine 
these  various  elements,  and  to  show  how 
the  materials  and  men  may  be  used  in  the 
best  and  most  economical  way,  so  as  to 
produce  a comfortable  house  at  as  low  a 
Cost  as  is  consistent  with  its  durability, 
and  also  with  a due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  workmen  themselves.  No  one 
should  desire  to  screw  down  a workman 
below  the  price  at  which  his  labour  is  valued 
in  the  market,  and  if  he  tries  to  do  so  he  is 
sure  to  be  outwitted;  but  at  the  same  time 
these  men  are  fully  aware  that  an  occasional 
interval  of  light  work  is  of  vast  service  to 
their  constitutions,  and  they  will  therefore 
endeavour  to  prolong  “the  job,”  if  allowed 
to  do  so,  because  they  know  and  feel  that 
light  work  takes  less  out  of  them  than  the 
reverse,  and  consequently  they  desire  to 
keep  on  as  long  as  they  can  with  a mild 
and  lenient  master.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
that  they  make  anything  in  point  of  money 
by  idling,  but  they  renovate  their  frames, 
like  a horse  turned  out  to  grass,  and  are 
thus  prepared  for  future  more  severe  efforts. 
Such  is  the  most  charitable  view  to  take 
of  their  lazy  habits,  for  it  is  notorious  that 
journeymen  will  do  nearly  twice  as  much 
when  paid  by  the  piece  as  they  will  at 
day-work.  From  these  remarks  it  results 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  I should  advise 
journeymen  to  be  paid  by  the  piece  rather 
than  by  the  day. 

327.  Contracts  for  a whole  house  are  only 
practicable  when  an  architect  is  employed, 
and  therefore  they  may  here  be  dismissed ; 
but  partial  contracts  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously entered  into,  either  with  a builder 
for  materials  and  workmanship,  or  with  a 
set  of  journeymen  headed  by  one  of  their 
body,  for  the  labour  only.  Thus,  a builder 
will  contract  to  put  up  a carcass,  consisting 
of  walls,  naked  floors,  and  roof,  which  he 
may  do  according  to  a design  prepared  by 
himself  or  by  the  proprietor,  without  much 
danger  of  fraud,  if  the  latter  overlooks 
the  work,  and  sees  that  the  bricks  are 
properly  laid,  and  that  the  timber  is  of  the 
quality  contracted  for.  It  is  in  this  latter 
point  that  he  will  be  most  likely  to  be 
taken  in,  as  well  also,  perhaps,  as  in  the 


bricks,  which  are  often  laid  with  very  bad 
mortar,  or  with  a bad  bond.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  better,  in  general,  to  purchase  the 
materials  of  respectable  timber  merchants, 
<fcc.,  and  then  to  pay  for  labour  at  a fixed 
price  for  the  whole,  or  the  brick-laying  or 
stonework  alone.  In  the  section  on  the 
stone-mason  I have  observed,  that  his  work 
is  better  contracted  for  together  with  the 
stone,  and  as  there  is  not  much  difference 
in  the  quality  of  that  from  the  same 
quarry,  I believe  this  will  be  found  to  be 
always  the  best  plan.  After  the  carcass  is 
erected,  the  several  parts  may  easily  be 
finished  in  detail  under  the  heads  which 
are  given  below,  and  nearly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  arranged. 

328.  The  Plan  of  Payment  by  Measure^ 
ment  and  Value  is  a very  extravagant 
one,  and  is  now  rarely  adopted.  It  will 
always  bring  the  cost  of  a house  up  to  one- 
half  at  least  more  than  the  nett  cost,  even 
reckoning  the  labour  and  materials  at  a 
high  rate  (see  par.  23). 

Sect.  2.— Choice  of  Materials. 

328.  I have  remarked  at  page  8.  that, 
upon  the  prices  of  material  in  any  par- 
ticular locality,  will,  in  great  measure, 
depend  the  style  of  house  which  is  to  be 
built.  But  further  than  this,  the  pro- 
prietor has  to  decide  as  to  the  quality 
which  he  shall  employ.  He  must  recollect 
that,  for  his  own  use  as  well  as  for  that 
of  his  successors,  he  must  not  only  look 
to  the  present  but  to  the  future,  and 
therefore  his  materials  must  be  of  such 
a durable  nature  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  for  their  constant  repair,  which 
cuts  a large  hole  in  the  rental,  if  the  house 
is  let,  or  in  the  proprietor’s  purse,  if  kept  ill 
his  own  hands.  When  a house  is  substan- 
tially built  of  hard  bricks  or  good  free- 
stone, and  roofed  with  slate  or  hard  tiles, 
the  timber  also  being  of  a sound  and 
durable  quality,  it  ought  not  to  require 
any  outlay  for  many  years  to  come.  With 
the  greatest  care  which  can  be  exercised 
a sparrow  will  build  in  a gutter,  or  an 
extraordinary  wind  will  blow  off  a few 
slates,  but,  barring  such  events  as  these, 
nothing  but  paint  ought  to  be  required 
for  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  years  after 
building.  Hence,  the  constant  annoyance 
and  expense  of  repairs  is  avoided  by  a 
selection  of  the  very  best  materials,  but 
very  often  at  rather  a high  price.  When 
houses  are  lofty,  the  bricks  should  be  pro- 
portionately hard  and  sound,  as  the  wads 
have  often  to  bear  an  enormous  weight; 
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but  when  they  are  low,  any  bricks  will 
be  strong  enough  for  the  walls;  and  the 
reason  why  hard  bricks  are  as  much 
required  in  them  as  in  other  cases  is,  that 
they  absorb  water  equally  in  all.  When- 
ever therefore  hard  and  well-burnt  bricks 
can  be  procured,  they  should  be  selected, 
even  though  unshapely  and  of  a bad  colour. 
Sandy  and  spongy  bricks  are  equally  to  be 
rejected,  and  if  no  others  can  be  obtained 
they  will  require  to  be  cemented  or  stuc- 
coed. For  low  houses,  if  not  more  than 
thirty  feet  in  height,  the  roughest  place- 
bricks  will  suffice,  provided  they  are  well 
burnt  and  hard  in  quality,  and  that  they 
are  put  together  with  good  mortar  fresh 
made.  But  it  must  be  known,  that  though 
there  appears  to  be  a great  saving  in  the 
use  of  low-priced  rough  bricks,  yet  there 
is  a great  waste  of  lime  and  sand,  as  well 
as  labour,  when  they  come  to  be  plastered, 
as  their  inequalities  of  surface  are  exceed- 
ingly great,  and  require  large  masses  of 
plaster  to  fill  them  up.  If,  therefore,  the 
proprietor  can  afford  the  first  outlay,  he 
will  do  well  to  avoid  place-bricks  for  all 
but  the  very  rough  internal  work;  and  even 
then,  hollow  bricks  of  good  quality  may 
generally  be  obtained  at  a price  nearly  as 
low,  and  far  superior  in  the  work  they 
make.  Indeed,  the  walls  made  with  these 
hollow  bricks  are  often  very  time  in  the 
face,  and  sufficiently  good  for  outside  work 
in  all  but  superior  fronts.  But  with  regard 
to  bricks,  they  vary  so  much  in  different 
localities,  that  scarcely  any  description  is 
applicable  to  more  than  a very  limited 
district.  N evertheless  the  previous  remarks 
may  guide  the  proprietor  in  his  selection. 
The  lime  for  the  walls  should  always  be 
stone-lime;  and  also,  if  possible,  for  the 
coarse  stuff.  With  regard  to  timber,  I have 
already,  at  page  15,  indicated  the  kinds  of 
timber  suited  to  the  various  parts  of 
houses;  and  with  reference  to  all  other 
materials,  the  several  guides  which  I have 
given  under  the  respective  heads,  must 
suffice  to  indicate  what  is  best  suited  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  required. 

Sect.  3.— Foundations,  Wells,  <fcc. 

330.  The  Well  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
attended  to,  and  should  always  be  sunk 
before  even  the  foundations  are  laid,  for  the 
reasons  given  at  par.  64.  In  many  cases, 
especially  in  country  districts  of  a high 
level,  water  can  scarcely  be  obtained  from 
any  certain  spring,  and  in  such  situations 
much  money  has  often  been  sunk  in  build- 
ing, when  it  has  afterwards  turned  out  that 
no  spring  water  was  available.  The  sur- 
face-water, or  that  from  a pond,  has  been 
used  for  the  mortar,  and  the  sinking  of  the 
well  has  been  postponed  until  the  well- 


sinker  could  find  time  for  the  job,  or  too 
often  wilfully,  in  order  that  the  proprietor 
should  be  committed  to  the  spot,  by  having 
buried  his  money  there.  In  many  such 
situations  water  cannot  be  obtained  at  all, 
and  frequently  only  by  expensive  forcing- 
pumps,  worked  by  wheels  at  the  surface, 
or  even  by  steam-machinery.  In  the  chalk 
districts  this  precaution  is  particularly 
needful,  as  they  generally  present  more 
than  the  usual  difficulties  to  the  well- 
sinker,  though  the  material  itself  is  easily 
worked.  In  gravelly  soils,  on  the  other 
hand,  water  is  almost  always  met  with  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bed.  The  great  point, 
however,  is  to  insist  upon  the  completion 
of  the  well  before  anything  else  is  done,  or, 
at  all  events,  before  any  materials  are 
actually  buried  in  the  foundations.  Few 
wells  take  more  than  a week  or  ten  days 
in  sinking,  and  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
fix  the  pump  before  going  on  with  other 
work,  the  delay  cannot  be  of  much  im- 
portance. In  most  cases  a well  three  feet 
in  diameter  will  suffice,  and  the  average 
depth  may  perhaps  be  calculated  at  25 
feet,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  foot  for  labour,  which, 
with  1250  bricks  and  six  curbs,  will  bring 
the  nett  cost  of  such  a well  to  about  £6, 
exclusive  of  the  pump  and  covering  in  (see 
pars.  62  and  82) . Oak  slabs  are  often  used  for 
this  last  purpose,  but  as  they  are  liable  to 
decay  in  course  of  time,  they  are  not  so  de- 
sirable as  a slab  of  slate  or  stone,  which  may 
be  obtained  for  very  little  extra,  the  cost  not 
being  more  than  enough  to  bring  the  whole 
up  to  £7.  If  possible,  the  well  should  be 
sunk  under  the  back-kitchen  or  scullery', 
as  the  pump  may  then  easily  be  placed 
under  cover,  and  free  from  the  danger  of 
freezing  in  severe  frosts.  Wooden  pumps 
and  trees  are  much  used  in  some  situations, 
on  account  of  their  low  price,  and  their 
freedom  from  the  risk  attending  upon 
leaden  pipes,  but  iron  pumps  are  now  last 
superseding  both.  When  wood  is  used, 
the  pump  must  always  stand  directly  over 
the  well. 

331.  The  Foundations  are  next  to  be 
laid;  for  this  purpose  the  whole  ground- 
plan  of  the  building  should  be  set  out  as 
follows Desire  the  carpenter  to  prepare 
a large  rough  square,  consisting  of  two 
strips  of  wood  nailed  together  at  a right 
angle,  and  kept  so  by  a cross  strip;  each 
of  these  strips  should  be  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  and  should  have  the  feet  and  half 
feet  marked  on  them  in  white  paint.  Then, 
with  the  plan  in  hand  and  this  rough  square, 
with  the  addition  of  a measuring-tape,  the 
whole  ground-plan  may  be  staked  out,  set- 
ting the  stakes  at  the  outside  and  inside 
angles,  and  omitting  all  window  and  door- 
ways, the  ground  for  which  must  be  exoa- 
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vated  as  well  as  the  rest.  All  cross-walls 
should  be  set  out,  and  bows  or  projections 
as  well.  When  this  is  done,  the  excavator 
has  only  to  remove  the  earth  to  the  required 
depth  and  width,  allowing  for  the  angle  at 
which  the  particular  soil  will  stand,  and 
then  the  bricklayer  or  mason  sets  to  work 
to  commence  his  foundations — the  exca- 
vator finishing  by  well-ramming  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches  with  a proper  rammer.  At 
the  same  time  with  the  trenches  for  the 
foundations,  those  for  the  drains  should  also 
be  got  out  and  rammed,  as  the  principal 
internal  drains  should  be  laid  and  built  in 
with  the  foundation  walls,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  collection  of  water  which  would  other- 
wise occur,  and  also  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity for  disturbing  the  foundation  stones  in 
getting  the  internal  drains  through  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  main  external  drain 
should  be  finished,  which  will  receive  the 
internal  drains,  and  keep  off  all  danger  of 
flooding  either  the  exterior  or  the  interior 
(see  par.  82). 

The  Footings  are  the  lowest  courses  of 
the  foundation,  spreading  out  towards  the 
bottom  until  they  reach  a width  double  or 
treble  that  of  the  walls,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Underneath  them  con- 
crete is  generally  laid,  of  a thickness  vary- 
ing from  a few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet 
or  more  (see  par.  44).  In  good  founda- 
tions this  will  scarcely  be  required,  and  a 
thin  layer  of  broken  crockery  or  bricks, 
or  of  the  “riddlings”  of  lime  will  often 
suffice,  well  “grouted”  with  thick  mortar 
and  water.  On  this  lay  the  first  or  lowest 
course,  which  should,  if  possible',  be  of 
stone,  in  one  block  (s eejig.  5*  and  par.  68). 
When  the  footings  are  completed,  and  the 
walls  are  brought  up  above  their  level,  a 
small  IJ-inch  or  2-inch  drain-pipe  should 
be  placed  all  round  the  external  wall  in  the 
angle  between  the  highest  course  of  foot- 
ings and  the  wall  {see  Jig.  5*  a a),  and  these 
pipes  should  be  covered  with  broken  bricks 
or  rubble,  over  which  the  earth  should  be 
well  rammed  (see  par.  82).  When  this  is 
done,  and  the  wall  is  carried  up  to  the  level 
of  the  lowest  floor,  the  foundation  is  com- 
pleted and  the  carcass  begins.  If  there  is  a 
basement  story  the  foundation  only  reaches 
up  to  its  floor,  but  in  cases  of  ordinary 
cellars  they  are  generally  included  in  the 
foundation.  For  these  cellars  brick  or  stone 
arches  are  generally  employed  of  a half  or 
whole  brick  thickness.  Centres  must  be 
prepared  and  fixed  by  the  carpenter  for 
these  arches  to  be  laid  upon  (see  pars.  69, 
70).  As  soon  as  possible  the  earth  should 
be  thrown  back  into  the  trenches  and  well 
rammed,  and  what  is  not  required  should 
be  carted  away,  as  its  presence  on  the 
ground  interferes  with  the  operations  of  the 


bricklayers  and  their  labourers.  I have 
omitted  to  state  that  after  the  footings  are 
completed  the  foundation  wall  requires  to  be 
compared  again  with  the  plan,  and  the 
angles,  &c.,  should  be  carefully  set  out,  as 
the  wall  above  the  footing  should  be  either 
exactly  of  the  same  width  as  that  above 
ground,  or  else  a definite  proportion  of  a 
brick  wider  on  each  side.  Its  surfaces  must, 
therefore,  either  be  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  plan,  or  else  wider  by  the  width 
of  a whole  or  half-brick.  In  well-prepared 
plans  a regular  basement  or  foundation- 
plan  is  drawn ; but  in  amateur  building 
this  is  often  neglected,  and  the  above  pre- 
caution requires  attention. 

Sect.  4.— The  Carcass. 

832.  The  Carcass,  as  already  mentioned, 
commences  with  the  level  of  the  lowest 
floor;  and  as  it  is  not  usual  at  this  stage 
to  insert  the  naked  timbers,  the  wall  is 
proceeded  with,  first  setting  out  the  doors, 
and  if  there  are  any  windows  down  to 
the  ground,  them  also.  At  this  stage  the 
external  bricks  or  stonework  become 
visible,  and  if  they  differ  from  those  used 
inside  they  must  at  once  be  laid,  or  if 
there  is  any  highly-finished  brickwork,  it 
is  Accessary  to  set  out  the  joints  by  the 
jointing-rule,  so  that  they  will  match  in 
the  piets  on  each  side  of  the  windows,  &c. 
This  is  effected  by  closers  (par.  76,  77),  which 
may  be  so  introduced  that  the  bond  is  pre- 
served throughout— especially  in  Flemish 
bond— which,  for  this  reason,  is  often  pre- 
ferred. As  soon  as  the  work  reaches  the 
level  of  the  window-sills,  the  jambs  must 
be  set  out,  and  if  the  brickwork  has  been 
correctly  begun  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty. Grouting  must  now  be  carefully 
attended  to  (par.  78),  and,  indeed,  all  the 
directions  given  under  the  2nd  and  3rd  sec- 
tions of  chap,  iii.,  according  to  the  materials 
used.  The  carpenter  will  not  be  required 
until  the  walls  are  raised  half  the  height  to 
the  first-floor,  when  a scaffold  is  usually 
wanted  by  the  bricklayer,  and  there  a layer 
of  bond  timber  is  often  introduced,  though 
the  use  of  this  is  now  often  superseded  by 
hooj)  iron,  and  especially  the  patent  hoop- 
iron  bond  of  Mr.  Tyerman,  the  price  of 
which  being  only  7s.  per  1000  feet,  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  timber.  It  has  claw3  at  cer- 
tain distances  which  lay  hold  of  the  work 
and  prevent  its  slipping  through  the  mortar, 
and  it  is  consequently  much  stronger  than 
the  ordinary  iron.  Where  narrow  piers  are 
introduced,  a piece  of  bond  timber  should 
be  built  in  across  the  middle,  by  which  the 
piers  are  kept  at  proper  distances,  and  are 
prevented  from  giving  way.  In  brickwork 
wood- bricks  are  often  built  in  at  intervals 
round  the  base  of  the  room  for  the  skirting- 
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Board,  and  also  up  the  jambs  of  windows, 
doors,  ifcc.,  lor  the  linings ; but  I believe 
they  are  better  omitted,  and  the  linings  fixed 
with  plugs  driven  into  the  joints  after  the 
work  is  thoroughly  set.  Flues  and  chimney- 
breasts  are  now  also  to  be  set  out,  and  as  the 
flues  are  carried  up  they  should  be  well 
pargetted.  When  the  walls  arrive  at  the 
ievel  of  the  first-floor,  the  carpenter  is 
required  to  lay  his  joists  ; after  which  the 
bricklayers  or  masons  proceed  again  with 
their  walls,  until  the  next  floor  or  the  roof 
stops  them,  when  the  carpenter  is  again 
called  in,  and  after  the  roof  is  put  on,  the 
chimneys  are  carried  up,  the  lead  gutters 
are  put  in,  and  the  slates  or  tiles  are  put 
on,  followed  by  the  plumber  with  his  lead 
pipes,  «fcc.,  and  his  rain-water  pipes,  after 
which  the  carcass  may  be  said  to  be 
complete. 

833.  If  the  Carcass  is  contracted  for 
as  a whole,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever ; 
but  if  the  materials  arc  found,  the  best  plan 
is  to  contract  with  the  bricklayer  to  find 
labour  at  sc  much  per  1000,  counting  the 
bricks  brought  on  the  ground. 

334.  The  carpenter  also  will  readily  engage 
to  find  the  whole  labour  for  naked  floors, 
roof,  gutter  bearers,  bond  timber,  wall 
plates  and  lintels  at  a fixed  sum,  which  he 
can  readily  do  when  he  knows  the  size  of 
the  whole  house,  and  the  form  of  the  roof. 
The  prices  for  these  several  parts  will  be 
found  given  at  pages  47  and  48,  so  that  the 
master  will  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  the  proper  sum  to  pay.  Thus,  suppose 
there  are  30  square  of  naked  common  floors 
strutted,  and  12  square  of  span  roofing 
with  framed  principals,  beams,  king  posts, 
purlines,  braces,  and  common  rafters, 
including  pole  plates  and  ridges,  trusses 
9 feet  apart,  and  there  are  also  20  feet  of 
fir,  in  bond,  plates,  lintels,  &c.,  as  well  as 
35  feet  of  gutter  bearers,  the  cost  for  labour 
only  of  carpenter’s  work  would  be  as 
follows : — 

30  square  of  naked  floors,  £ s.  d. 

as  above  at  3s.  4 10  0 

80  square  of  strutting  „ Is.  1 10  0 
12  ditto  of  roofs,  as  above  „ 10s.  6 0 0 
20  feet  cube  of  fir  in  bond, 

<fec.,  ...  at  4d.  per  foot  0 6 8 
35  ft  of  gutter  bearer,  at  3d.  „ 0 8 9 

£12  15  5 

This  is,  perhaps,  rather  a high  estimate  of 
the  value  of  this  part  of  the  work,  taking 
labour  alone  into  consideration ; but  when 
it  is  considered  that  there  is  a good  deal  of 
trouble  in  setting  out  roofs  and  floors,  and 
in  lifting  heavy  timbers,  as  principals,  &c., 
it  will  not  appear  so  much.  A great  deal  of 
time  is  wasted  by  the  carpenter  in  carrying 


small  lintels  and  pieces  of  quartering  to  the 
bricklayer  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  his 
arches,  and  all  this  has  to  be  considered < 
Regular  centring  is  estimated  differently, 
but  for  rough  arches  these  are  not  required. 

335.  The  plumber’s  work  should  be  paid 
for  separately,  and  it  is  seldom  well  to  con- 
tract for  this  part  of  the  building,  as  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  it  well  done,  not 
only  with  good  materials,  but  the  joints 
well  soldered,  or  rolled,  if  for  flats,  and 
carefully  levelled.  Lead  is  charged  by  the 
pound,  and  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  thick- 
ness, and  to  the  fact  of  its  being  of  the 
proper  weight,  the  quantity  charged  can 
easily  be  checked  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  superficial  feet  by  the  number  of 
pounds  per  foot. 

336.  The  slating  or  tiling  is  better  done 
by  finding  the  materials,  and  contracting 
for  the  work  at  so  much  for  the  whole, 
which  the  workman  can  always  measure 
beforehand  just  as  readily  as  afterwards, 
and  much  more  satisfactorily  than  dis- 
puting about  the  measurement  when  it  is 
done. 

337.  At  par.  71  I have  remarked,  that 
what  stone,  if  any,  is  required  for  the 
carcass  should  be  contracted  for  with  the 
quarryman,  and  paid  at  a price  per  foot 
cube  or  running,  and  that  it  should  not 
pass  through  two  hands ; or  if  this  is  not 
practicable,  then  let  some  respectable 
master-mason  undertake  the  stonework 
in  the  same  way.  When  these  several 
parts  are  thus  concluded,  the  different 
rooms  may  be  separately  finished  at 
leisure.  After  the  roof  is  thus  covered 
in,  it  is  usual  to  give  a dinner  to  the  work- 
men engaged. 

Sect.  5.— Detailed  Contracts  for 
Finishing. 

338.  At  par.  112  I have  advised,  that  all 
flooring-boards  should  be  planed  and 
stacked,  and  the  sashes  and  doors,  with 
their  frames,  should  be  cut  out  and  tried 
up  as  early  as  possible  after  the  plan  is 
decided  upon;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be 
unnecessary  again  to  allude  to  this  subject 
in  this  place.  It  is,  however,  a very  im- 
portant point,  as  the  soundness  of  the 
work  in  great  measure  depends  upon  it. 
Supposing  this  all  done,  it  will  be  very  easy 
for  the  joiner  to  proceed  with  his  fitting 
and  fixing  of  the  work  in  detail  as  required, 
and  he  will  thus  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  plasterer.  The  gas-fitter,  bell-hanger, 
and  plumber  should  also  fix  what  pipes 
are  necessary  for  their  work  before  the 
plasterer  begins,  and  the  openings  for  ven- 
tilators should  now  be  settled.  When  all 
this  is  attended  to,  the  latter  workman 
may  be  asked  liis  price  for  each  room  or 
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floor  in  succession ; and  this  he  can  give 
before-hand  perfectly  well,  because  there 
are  the  walls  to  measure.  Wherever  this 
is  the  case  the  price  should  be  fixed  at 
the  time,  and  not  left  till  the  whole  is  done, 
and  thus  much  annoyance  will  be  spared. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  measure  the 
surface  of  the  walls  and  that  of  the  ceiling, 
which,  of  course,  corresponds  with  the 
floor,  except  in  the  case  of  those  which 
are  partly  formed  in  the  roof,  and  conse- 
quently the  cost  of  each  room  for  labour 
can  easily  be  obtained.  For  lime  and  sand 
Id.  per  yard  will  be  found  to  be  about  the 
average  cost  of  each,  which  added  to  the 
labour  will  give  the  price  per  yard  of  the 
plastering  of  the  walls.  To  the  ceilings 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  laths  and  nails, 
which  may  be  set  down  on  an  average  at 
about  Gd.  per  yard— more  or  less,  according 
to  the  lath  and  locality.  Before  the  walls 
are  floated  the  joiner  must  fix  his  angle- 
beads,  and  his  door  linings,  and  sash- 
frames;  but  the  plasterer  always,  in  the 
first  place,  pricks  up  the  ceilings.  Cornices 
are  estimated  at  per  foot  super.,  whether 
the  labour  only  or  the  whole  work  is 
to  be  valued;  but  there  is  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  plasterer  contracting  to 
run  them  at  per  foot  running  when  he 
knows  the  pattern  of  the  mould  and  the 
enrichments  required.  The  master  will 
always  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  do  this, 
as  it  is  very  easy  in  measuring  the  various 
members  of  a cornice  to  make  the  tape 
appear  to  cover  a little  more  than  the 
correct  surface,  and  half  an  inch  in  a long 
cornice  makes  a considerable  difference. 

339.  The  Joiner’s  Work  is  also  readily 
contracted  for  from  the  first,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  because  it  consists  in  a great 
measure  of  separate  articles,  such  aS  doors 
and  windows,  which,  may  be  easily  priced 
at  so  much  per  window  and  door  of  each 
pattern.  Thus,  throughout  a house  there 
are  generally  only  two  patterns  or  sizes  of 
internal  doors,  one  being  those  of  the  doors 
of  the  principal  rooms,  as  well  as  those 
which  open  on  to  the  same  landings,  the 
other  size  being  a secondary  set  which  are 
more  completely  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
general  visitors,  being  in  fact  the  doors  of 
second  bed-rooms,  closets,  &c.  Each  of 
these  will  be  priced  separately,  according 
to  size  and  pattern ; but  as  there  are  only 
two  variations,  the  whole  will  only  be  mul- 
tiples of  them;  and  in  addition,  the  outer 
doors,  consisting  perhaps  of  the  front  and 
hack  door.  Windows,  also,  will  not  vary 
very  much,  but  will  generally  comprise  at. 
least  three  patterns.  The  skirtings  will 
be  deeper  in  the  principal  rooms,  and  will 
be  priced  at  per  foot  run  in  each  case.  In 
this  way,  by  contracting  with  the  joiner  to 


find  labour  for  each  door,  window,  &c.,  in 
making  and  fixing,  the  difficulty  is  overcome 
in  a certain  measure.  Floor-laying  is  veiy 
simple  in  its  measurement,  but  still  I should 
recommend  the  price  per  room  to  be  fixed 
beforehand,  as  in  all  other  cases  where 
practicable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
staircases,  back  and  front,  which  however 
are  generally  nearly  the  last  part  of  the 
work  done,  because  if  put  up  earlier  they 
are  so  much  damaged  by  the  feet  of  the 
workmen,  and  by  the  fall  of  bricks,  poles, 
<fce.,  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Staircases 
are  rather  complicated  in  their  scale  of 
prices  as  well  as  their  construction,  and  in 
this  department  the  master  will  be  liable  to 
some  little  imposition.  A handsome  well- 
staircase,  with  continuous  hand-rail,  will 
however  take  a considerable  time  to  put 
up;  the  hand-rail  alone  consumes  some 
weeks  in  its  construction  and  fixing,  if  one 
man  only  is  employed.  On  the  average,  I 
believe  5s.  or  6s.  per  tread  will  be  found  to 
be  about  the  lowest  price  at  which  a com- 
petent staircase-hand  will  undertake  a 
medium-sized  well-staircase,  either  geome- 
trical or  bracketted,  with  deal  treads  and 
risers,  mahogany  continuous  hand-rail, 
and  iron  or  square  deal  balusters.  The 
price  is  often  as  high  as  10s.,  being  made  up 
of  charges  for  each  separate  item,  as  seen 
in  the  price  list  at  pages  49  and  50. 

340.  The  best  way  is  to  contract  with  a 
competent  man  lor  the  whole  at  a fixed 
price,  the  master  finding  all  materials  for 
him.  It  is  very  important  that  the  timber 
should  be  cut  out  and  well-seasoned,  and 
therefore  this  contract  should  be  settled  as 
early  as  possible,  unless  the  plan  is  fully 
matured  and  the  master  competent  to 
choose  the  proper  materials.  In  order  to 
enable  the  joiners’  work  to  be  fitted  without 
loss  of  time,  either  the  dining  or  drawing- 
room, or  both,  should  be  set  apart  as  a 
carpenters’  workshop,  by  fixing  in  the 
window-spaces  old  sashes,  or  oiled  canvas 
or  paper,  and  thus  keeping  out  the  weather, 
while  sufficient  light  is  admitted.  These 
rooms  may  then  be  finished  last;  and,  in 
this  way,  a great  amount  of  valuable  timo 
will  be  saved  which  would  otherwise  be  lost 
whilst  the  men  are  going  backwards  and 
forwards  to  the  shop.  Until  the  carcass 
is  covered  in,  of  course  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, and  some  temporary  shop  must  be 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  and 
trying  up  the  doors  and  windows,  and  for 
planing  and  jointing  the  flooring-boards. 
In  this  room  they  should  be  stacked  so  that 
the  air  can  get  at  them  freely,  and  so 
securely  that  they  will  not  be  forced  out  of 
their  proper  plane-surfaces,  by  which  they 
would  acquire  an  untrue  surface,  called  in 
joinery  “being  in  winding.” 
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341.  The  Glazing  is  the  next  part  of 
the  work  to  provide  for,  inasmuch  as  the 
windows  ought  to  be  glazed  for  ten  days 
at  least  before  they  are  hung.  Plate-glass 
is  now  so  generally  used,  that  it  will  in 
most  houses  of  any  pretensions  to  archi- 
tectural beauty  be  inserted  in  the  principal 
front;  and,  as  I have  already  remarked, 
when  the  panes  are  large  the  sashes  ought 
to  be  of  well-seasoned  oak.  The  rebates 
intended  to  carry  this  kind  of  glass  must 
be  deeper  than  usual,  on  account  of  its 
extra  thickness;  and  in  most  cases  a 
fillet  of  oak  is  introduced,  with  white- 
lead  instead  of  putty  to  keep  tbe  glass  in 
its  place.  If  the  glazier  finds  both  glass 
and  labour,  the  matter  is  easy  enough  to 
arrange  the  price;  but  if  the  proprietor 
finds  the  glass  he  will  scarcely  know  what 
price  to  put  upon  the  glazing  of  the  plate- 
glas-*,  which  is  a very  simple  and  quick 
operation,  in  consequence  of  the  plates 
being  perfectly  flat.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever, the  labour  of  glazing  is  very  trifling, 
and  the  putt}’,  also,  is  not  a very  heavy 
item. 

342.  The  Plumber’s  Work  within  the 
house  I have  dilated  upon  at  great  length  at 
page  60,  et  seq.  It  will,  therefore,  scarcely 
be  necessary  again  to  allude  to  it- here. 

343.  Stone  Sills  to  the  windows  will 
generally  be  required,  though  in  some 
cases  cement  is  run  upon  brickwork,  when 
the  price  is  an  object.  The  saving  is,  on 
the  average,  about  one-half;  but  in  the 
long  run  it  is  rather  a loss  than,  as  it  is 
intended  to  be,  an  economical  plan.  Door- 
steps, kitchen  floors,  or  hall  floors,  must 
also  be  attended  to  if  they  are  to  be 
adopted.  But  whatever  internal  or  exter- 
nal stonework  is  to  be  provided,  should 
be  found  and  fixed  by  the  stone-mason 
at  per  foot,  super.,  running  or  cube,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  nature  of  the  work  (see  the 
section  on  stonework  at  page  23).  There 
will  also  be  extra  brickwork  required  in 
setting  grates,  building  cellar-piers,  and 
brick-piers  for  the  short  timbers  inserted 
in  such  lower  floors  as  have  no  cellarage 
under.  The  setting  of  grates  may  be  paid 
for  at  per  grate,  the  price  of  which  will 
vary  greatly  from  that  of  a large  kitchen- 
range,  which  will  often  take  a man  and 


his  labourer  two  days  to  complete,  to  the 
small  bed-room  grate,  which  is  set  in  a 
few  hours.  All  these  items,  however, 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  settled  before- 
hand to  prevent  the  annoyance  of  disputed 
prices. 

344.  Bell-hanging,  Painting,  and  Paper- 
hanging  have  also  been  described  at  length 
in  the  sections  9,  11,  and  12,  chap.  3. 

345.  By  this  Plan  oe  Proceeding,  the 
several  finishing  details  of  a house  may 
be  so  proceeded  with  by  contract  that, 
if  the  proprietor  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
progress  ot  the  work,  or  with  the  nature 
of  it,  he  may  at  any  time  change  his  men, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  joiners,  who  com- 
mence their  work  in  the  early  part,  and 
do  not  finish  off  most  parts  of  it  until  the 
end.  Even  with  them,  however,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  divide  the  work  so  that  they 
shall  be  paid  a certain  sum  for  planing 
and  jointing  the  flooring-boards,  and  for 
cutting-out,  framing,  and  trying  up  the 
doors;  the  laying  of  the  floors,  and  the 
gluing  up  and  finishing  off  the  doors  and 
windows  forming  a separate  contract,  to 
be  paid  for  as  the  work  is  completed.  If 
these  plans  are  carried  out,  the  proprietor 
will  find  that  he  will  have  much  less 
difficulty  with  the  workmen  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  and  he  will  save  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  into  the  bar- 
gain. But  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must 
exercise  great  firmness,  as  the  men  are 
well  aware  of  every  loop-hole  in  their 
favour,  and  will  take  advantage  of  it  if 
possible.  When  once  the  proprietor  is 
committed  to  them  by  an  over  payment, 
they  often  become  lazy  and  careless,  well 
knowing  that  he  has  no  remedy  but  to 
give  them  their  weekly  wages  afterwards, 
as  they  allege  that  they  cannot  go  on  -with 
the  work  without  money.  He  must,  there- 
fore, be  on  his  guard  against  this ; and  it 
will  always  be  sufficient  to  pay  them  two- 
thirds  of  their  supposed  earnings  for  the 
first  month  or  two,  inasmuch  as  they 
generally  go  off  at  score,  and  seldom  work 
as  steadily  towards  the  end  of  a job  as  they 
do  at  the  beginning.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
that  these  remarks  apply  to  all , but  the 
average  of  journeymen,  I am  afraid,  must 
submit  to  the  accusation. 
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CHAP.  X 

OFFICES,  YARDS,  AND  GARDEN. 


Sect.  1— Ordinary  Offices. 

346.  The  Kitchen  is  usually  included  I 
within  the  area  of  the  house,  though  in 
country  houses  the  contrary  is  often  the 
case,  and  with  the  advantage  of  avoiding 
the  smell  of  cooking.  But  I am  not  now 
about  to  describe  the  locality  of  this 
department,  but  rather  the  fittings  which 
are  required  in  order  to  place  the  cook  in  a 
condition  to  perform  her  duties  with  advan- 
tage to  herself  and  her  mistress.  It  is  an 
old  adage,  that  “ bad  workmen  complain  of 
their  tools and  in  this  case  it  is  appli- 
cable, inasmuch  as  a bad  cook  is  never 
satisfied  with  her  kitchen  arrangements, 
however  good  they  may  be.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a good  cook  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  do  justice  to  her  powers  unless  she 
is  allowed  to  have  a proper  and  sufficient 
kitchen-range,  with  the  other  requisites 
presently  to  be  detailed.  Light  in  the 
kitchen,  both  by  day  and  night,  is  one  very 
important  item  that  should  always  be 
attended  to,  and  also  a proper  ventilation. 
If  the  cook  is  half  suffocated,  she  cannot 
possibly  do  her  work  Rroperly;  and  her 
stomach  will  be  so  upset,  to  say  nothing  of 
her  temper,  that  she  will  be  incapable  of 
tasting  and  seasoning  her  dishes  to  suit 
the  palates  of  her  employers.  Air,  there- 
fore, should  be  supplied  by  the  kind  of 
yalve  showp  at  fig.  54  e,  which  admits  air 
without  a draught.  Amort's  valve  may 
plso  be  introduced  with  advantage,  espe- 
cially wjth  a close  grate,  as  in  this  there 
is  little  ventilation  up  the  chimney,  and  the 
only  escape  for  the  foul  air  is  through  the 
fire  itself.  I have  already,  at  page  108,  gone 
at  some  length  into  the  question  of  cooking 
by  gas  or  coal,  and  to  that  part  of  this  book 
I must,  for  want  of  space,  refer  the  reader 
for  the  details  of  the  subject.  If  gas  is 
preferred,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  the 
proper  apparatus  instead  of  the  usual 
cooking  grate.  An  immense  variety  of 
these  last  is  now  made  by  the  different 
ironmongers,  without  much  real  or  appa- 
rent advantage  in  any  one  over  the  rest. 
The  principal  points  of  difference  are 
these,  viz.— 1st.  Open  fires,  called  kitchen 
ranges,  with  oven  and  boiler ; for  the  three 
sizes  of  those  suited  to  different  families, 
see  Jigs.  67,  69,  and  70.  2ndly.  Cooking 
stoves,  being  closed  or  nearly  closed  fire- 
places (Jig.  68),  with  hot  plate  (a),  oven  (b), 
boiler,  and  hot  closet  (c) ; also,  steam 
kettles  (f  f f)  for  vegetables,  and  a large 
steam  closet  (g)  for  airing  linen,  warming 
dishes,  &c. ; e,  a slide  for  regulating  the  fire. 


This  is  a very  complete  apparatus,  and  is 
sold  by  Burton,  of  Oxford-street,  and  by 
Deane  and  Dray,  as  well  as  other  makers, 
at  the  prices  annexed  to  this  section. 
For  large  families  this  is  a very  economical 
stove,  and  a moderate  fire  will  serve  for  a 
very  large  dinner,  but  it  will  not  send 
roast  meat  to  table  cooked  to  suit  the 
palate  of  a gourmand , nor  will  it  compete 
in  economy  with  a cottage  range  when 
wanted  for  a small  family.  3rdly.  Gas 
Stoves,  which  certainly  perform  their 
task  very  well,  and  from  the  ventilation 
they  afford  they  roast  to  a turn,  but,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  scarcely  economi- 
cally in  this  department,  though  as  a whole 
they  may  perhaps  compete  with  coal  fires. 
Their  forms,  as  supplied  by  Mr.  Defries, 
of  Regent-street  (who  takes  the  lead  in  this 
kind  of  engineering,  for  such  in  fact  it  may 
be  called),  are  given  in  Jig'.  72,  in  which  a 
represents  a complete  apparatus,  intended 
to  bake  and  roast  at  the  same  time  in  the 
interior,  and  to  steam  on  the  top;  b is 
similar  in  all  respects,  only  that  it  will  not 
both  roast  and  bake  at  the  same  time, 
having  only  one  oven,  but  by  means  of 
slides  arranging  the  air-draught  it  will  do 
either  as  desired;  c is  a very  convenient 
little  grate,  which  may  be  used  either  with 
coal  or  gas,  the  former  being  more  suited 
to  the  winter  when  warmth  is  wanted  for 
the  kitchen,  whilst  the  latter,  if  used  in  the 
summer,  keeps  the  kitchen  cool  and  com- 
fortable. 

347.  A Hot  Plate  will  be  wanted  for 
all  kitchens  where  cooking  in  any  degree 
of  refinement  is  carried  on;  in  close  stoves 
it  is  generally  heated  by  steam,  as  shown 
in  Jig.  68 ; or  by  gas,  as  in  Jig.  72  a.  When, 
however,  there  is  an  open  kitchen-range, 
a separate  hot  plate  is  heated  by  a distinct 
little  stove,  and  is  set  in  any  convenient 
situation  (see Jig.  67). 

348.  A Smoke-jack,  as  shown  in  Jig.  67, 
is  by  many  considered  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  kitchen,  while  others  regard 
it  with  abhorrence,  on  account  of  the  noise 
which  it  often  makes  in  its  revolutions. 
It  consists  of  a circular  fan  fixed  in  the 
chimney  flue,  about  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  mantel-piece,  which  is  made  to  revolve 
by  the  smoke,  or  rather  by  the  heated  air 
as  it  ascends.  Its  spindle  is  connected  with 
the  horizontal  rod  shown  in  the  figure,  over 
the  shelf,  by  simple  clockwork  machinery, 
and  this  again  works  the  spit  by  means  of 
the  chain  there  shown.  Altogether  it  is  a 
very  simple  and  efficient  apparatus  for 
turning  the  spit,  and  when  the  flue  can  be 
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constructed  of  a size  14  inches  each  way,  it 
is  the  best  which  can  be  selected ; but  in 
small  houses  the  flues  are  often  limited 
to  9 inches  in  one  direction,  and  from  them 
the  smoke-jack  must  be  excluded  for  that 
reason,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the 
bottle-jack. 

349.  Dressers  and  Closets  are  required 
by  the  cook  for  her  plates  and  dishes,  as 
well  as  for  her  spice-boxes,  jars,  &c.,  and 
should  always  be  provided  for  her;  they  are 
invariably  made  of  wood,  either  oak  or 
painted  deal.  Their  construction  is  so 
simple  that  they  will  not  require  any 
description  here ; and  the  cost  only  need 
be  given  in  the  annexed  table  of  kitchen 
fittings,  which  consists  of  four  separate 
sets  proportioned  to  the  four  houses  alluded 
to  at  page  4. 

Price  of  Kitchen  Fittings. 

Estimate  No.  1. 

Full-sized  kitchen  range,  complete,  with 
oven  and  boiler,  sliding  cheek,  and 
wrought-iron  bars.  Szefig.  67. 
ft.  in.  £ s.  £ s. 

4 0 4 12  to  5 10 


4 4 

4 6 

5 0 


6 6 
7 0 
7 17 


Smoke-jack  complete,  with  chain, 
pullies,  spits,  &c.,  wrought-iron 
main-wheel  with  door  and 
frame  for  chimney  ...  ...  6 10 

If  outside  movement  13  0 

Hot  plate,  from  ...  £2  to  5 0 

Or,  economic  ventilating  kitchen  range 
(see  fig.  68),  with  hot  plate  for  boiling 
saucepans,  frying,  &c. ; large  oven,  for 
pastrjr,  joints,  bread,  &c.;  hot  closet,  for 
keeping  dinners  warm,  plates,  dishes, 
&c. ; sliding  front  to  fire,  to  act  as  a 
blower,  or  for  keeping  the  heat  from  the 
cook  when  stewing  or  preserving;  steam 
kettles  for  vegetables,  &c. ; and  a large 
steam  closet,  for  airing  linen,  &c. 

If  with  wrought  iron  boilers,  panelled 
coverings,  roller  front,  and  roller  slide- 
oven,  but  not  including  steam  work. 


ft.  in. 

£ s.  d. 

4 0 



13  10  0 

4 3 

15  0 0 

4 6 



16  10  0 

4 9 

18  0 0 

6 0 

19  10  0 

5 3 

21  0 0 

5 6 

22  10  0 

5 9 



24  0 0 

6 0 



25  0 0 

Steam 

closet,  with 

copper 

bottom 

24  inches  wide,  £4 ; 30  inches  ditto,  £5. 
Steam  kettles,  with  pipes,  tap,  valve,  &c. : 
first  kettle,  £3;  each  additional  kettle, 
30s. 


Fixing  grates  about  6s.  per  foot  in  width. 
The  expense  of  the  supply-cistern  and 
pipes  depends  upon  the  locality,  and  is 
not  included  in  the  above  estimate. 

£ S.  £ S. 

Dresser  5 0 to  20  0 

Closets  ...  ...  4 0 to  10  0 

Hanging  flap  and  hooks  1 0 to  2 0 

Estimate  No.  2. 

Kitchen  range,  plan  as  before,  but  of  reduced 
size  and  price,  viz. : 

£ s. 

4 5 to 
4 7 to 


ft.  in. 

3 4 
3 6 
3 9 

Smoke-jack 
Hot  plate 


4 11 

5 0 


to 


£ S. 

4 17 

5 0 
5 4 


to  6 


Or,  economic  ventilating  kitchen  range, 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  that  above 
described,  with  copper  boilers,  but  with- 
out the  hot  closet  under  the  oven,  or 
roller  oven  shelves : 

ft.  in.  £ s.  d. 

3 0 7 15  0 

3 3 8 6 6 

3 6 9 7 6 

3 9 9 14  0 

Dresser  of  painted  deal  £3  to  5 0 0 

Closets  £4  to  6 0 0 

Hanging-flap,  hooks,  &c.  ...  10  0 

Estimate  No.  3. 

Medium-sized  kitchen  range  (see  fig.  69), 
with  oven  and  boiler : 
ft.  in.  £ s.  £ s. 

3 0 4 0 to  4 10 

3 6 4 3 to  4 13 

Dresser 2 0 to  3 0 

Closets,  &c 3 0 

Estimate  No.  4. 

Cottage  range  (fig.  70),  with  oven  and  cast- 
iron  boiler,  and  without  sliding  cheek : 


ft.  in. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

2 6 

2 

0 

0 

2 8 ..:  

2 

2 

0 

2 10  

...  2 

5 

0 

3 0 

2 

7 

6 

Dresser 

2 

0 

0 

Closets,  &c 

2 

10 

0 

For  price  of  Gas  Fittings  for  kitchen, 
according  to  Mr.  Defries’  estimate  and 
numbered  list,  see  page  66. 

350.  The  Back  Kitchen  or  Scullery, 
when  it  is  used  for  brewing  or  washing, 
as  well  as  for  the  ordinary  kitchen  purposes, 
should  always  be  external  to  the  house, 
if  possible,  in  order  that  the  steam  may 
escape  through  the  roof.  For  the  water,  a 
sink  is  required,  which  consists  of  a flat 
platform  of  tiles  or  bricks,  about  three  or 
four  feet  wide,  by  two  feet  six  inches,  with 
a slightly  raised  and  rounded  edge  of  oak- 
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quartering.  This  communicates  with  a 
drain  by  means  of  a bell -trap,  over  which 
should  be  a water-cock,  if  there  is  a cistern; 
and  when  there  is  a supply  of  hot  water, 
that  also  should  be  laid  on.  If  the  house  is 
self-dependent  for  its  water  supply,  a pump 
of  each  sort  is  generally  fixed  in  the  back 
kitchen,  one  of  which  draws  up  the  spring 
water  from  the  well,  and  the  other  from  the 
soft-water  cistern.  Besides  these  pumps, 
there  are  usually  in  well-appointed  houses 
a copper  and  an  open  fire-place,  to  be  used 
as  an  extra  fire  when  large  dinner  parties 
are  given,  and  when,  for  instance,  the  close 
stove  is  fixed  in  the  kitchen,  in  which 
roasting  is  not  capable  of  being  carried  on 
to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  is  then 
desired.  Galvanized  iron  boilers  are  some- 
times set  instead  of  coppers,  but  they  are 
liable  to  “iron-mould  ” linen  boiled  in  them, 
and  they  are  therefore  objected,  to.  In 
other  respects— that  is,  for  brewing  or  for 
cooking,  this  kind  of  iron  is  quite  equal  if 
not  superior  to  copper,  as  it  is  not  liable 
to  be  dissolved  by  acids  like  copper ; or  if 
acted  on,  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  system, 
but  rather  advantageous.  The'  list  of  back 
kitchen  fittings,  therefore,  will  stand  as 
under,  with  the  prices  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  menage:— 


Back-Kitchen  Fittings. 


1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

Sink  with  hot  and 
cold  water  cocks, 

£ s. 

£ s. 

£ S. 

£ S. 

bell-trap,  &c. 

6 10 

4 15 

3 10 

2 10 

Well  pump 

Soft  water  forcing- 

4 10 

3 10 

2 10 

2 0 

pump 

Washing  copper  or 
iron  boiler,  with 
furnace  grate,  set 

6 10 

4 10 

3 10 

2 10 

complete  

4 10 

2 15 

1 10 

1 0 

Plate  rack  

2 10 

2 0 

1 10 

1 0 

351.  The  Knife  and  Shoe  House  is  a 
small  back  office,  in  which  boots  and  shoes 
are  cleaned;  and  where  a rotary  knife- 
cleaner  is  not  used,  a knife-board  is  fixed 
for  cleaning  knives  with  brick-dust.  In 
most  houses,  even  where  the  knife-cleaner 
is  used,  such  a board  is  wanted  in  addition, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  common  kitchen 
knifes  when  they  are  stained  with  vinegar, 
&c.,  or  for  taking  out  accidental  deep  stains 
in  the  best  knives.  The  cost  of  this  board 
is  only  a few  shillings,  say  5s.  to  6s. 

352.  A Dust-hole  is  also  required  in  all 
houses  to  receive  the  dust  and  ashes  from 
the  house;  and  in  those  families  where 
economy  is  studied,  provision  is  made  for 
the  proper  sifting  or  “riddling”  of  these 
ashes,  by  which  the  cinders  are  reserved 
for  future  use.  The  circular  sieve,  with  a 


wire  bottom,  is  a very  rude  instrument  for 
this  purpose ; and  as,  in  using  it,  the  house- 
maid must  necessarily  be  covered  with 
dust,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  ashes 
are  very  commonly  put  away  without 
undergoing  this  necessary  operation.  Next 
to  this  in  utility  comes  the  large  and  simple, 
riddling  machine,  which  is  merely  a wooden 
framed  covering  to  the  dust-hole,  but  having 
a wire  bottom  and  a handle,  by  which  it 
may  be  shaken,  while  the  housemaid 
stands  at  a distance.  Here,  again,  how- 
ever, she  is  somewhat  incommoded,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  with  the  hand-sifter. 
Mr.  Kent,  the  inventor  of  the  rotary  knife- 
cleaner,  has  patented  a Cinder  Sifter 
also  on  the  rotary  principle,  which  does 
away  with  all  the  housemaid’s  objections; 
and  what  is  still  better,  compels  the  adop- 
tion of  the  process,  because  by  no  other 
means  can  the  ashes  be  placed  in  the  dust- 
hole.  Its  operation  is  thus  most  certain 
and  effective.  The  unsifted  cinders  are 
thrown  into  the  upper  part  of  the  machine ; 
a few  turns  of  the  handle  separate  the 
ashes  from  the  cinders  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  without  the  least  dust  or  dirt 
escaping  from  the  sifter;  the  refuse  falls 
into  a moveable  box,  and  the  cinders  are 
actually  deposited  in  the  coal  -scuttle  with- 
out the  possibility  of  loss  or  mixing  with 
the  ashes.  It  is  sold  at  329,  Strand.  In 
houses  limited  for  yard  room,  this  machine 
is  of  great  service  in  preventing  dust  and 
smell,  whilst  the  whole  box  can  be  removed 
to  the  dust-cart  and  emptied  there.  In 
country  houses  the  dust-hole  is  generally 
of  considerable  size,  and  often  communi- 
cates with  an  open  cesspool,  being  in- 
tended to  absorb  the  contents  as  they  are 
discharged  into  it.  This  is  better  than  the 
keeping  the  two  apart,  and  at  the  same 
time  exposed  to  the  air;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a healthy  plan,  and  is  not  to  bo 
recommended.  The  cesspool  is  easily 
covered  in,  and  may  be  readily  emptied 
when  necessary,  by  removing  a stone  set 
in  a wooden  or  iron  frame. 

Prices  of  Dust-bins  and  Sifters. 

Dust-bin  with  common  sifter. 


Wooden  bin  ...  «£1  10 

Sifter  0 5 

1*15 

Dust-bin  with  sifting  cover. 

Wooden  bin  <£1  10 

Sifter  with  handle  1 5 

2 15 

Kent's  patent  cinder  sifter  and  dust-bin. 

Complete,  1st  size  £3  3 

Ditto,  2nd  ditto  ...  4 4 
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Coal  cellars  should  be  built  in  the  most 
convenient  situation,  for  access  both  from 
without  and  from  within;  and  they  should, 
if  possible,  be  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
contain  from  six  months’  to  a year’s  con- 
sumption, because  coal  is  almost  always 
far  cheaper  in  summer  than  during  the 
winter  season,  and  therefore  a stock  should 
be  laid  in.  It  is  a good  plan  to  divide  this 
space  into  separate  sections,  so  that  each 
part  shall  be  cleared  off,  leaving  no  small 
coal,  before  the  next  is  commenced. 

353.  The  Larder,  which  is  the  place  set 
apart  for  keeping  fresh  provisions  in,  and 
also,  in  most  cases,  for  the  salting  of  pork, 
beef,  &c.,  should  be  placed  where  it  can 
have  a thorough  draught,  and  where  it  is 
sheltered  from  the  sun.  A northern  aspect 
is  therefore  the  most  suitable,  or,  next 
to  that,  an  easterly  one.  The  thorough 
draught  cannot  always  be  procured  directly, 
but  if  it  cannot  in  that  way,  a large  air- 
drain  may  be  carried  under  the  floor  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house,  where  a grating 
may  be  fixed,  and  thus  a free  draught  may 
be  obtained.  Underground  larders  are 
seldom  efficient  for  the  keeping  of  meat, 
because  this  perfect  draught  is  not  attain- 
able except  in  windy  weather,  when  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  effecting  its  preservation ; 
but  in  moist  and  muggy  weather  the  air  is 
quite  stagnant  in  the  basement  story  of  a 
town  house  ; and,  consequently,  though 
tolerably  cool,  the  air  is  not  rapidly  changed, 
and  putrefaction  goes  on  without  let  or 
hindrance.  The  pantry  merely  requires  a 
sufficient  number  of  deal  shelves,  and  a 
door,  of  which  the  panels  are  replaced  by 
plates  of  perforated  zinc,  of  a pattern  suffi- 
ciently close  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  flies, 
and  yet  large  enough  to  admit  the  air  freely. 
Where  there  is  also  a window,  it  should  in 
like  manner  be  guarded  by  similar  sheets 
of  zinc. 

354.  Other  Oefices,  such  as  butler’s 
pantries,  housemaid’s  pantries,  &c.,  are 
generally  included  within  the  house,  and 
merely  require  shelves  and  closets  to  make 
them  all  that  is  desired. 

355.  A Back  Yard  paved  with  hard 
bricks,  tiles,  pebbles,  or  stone,  is  a neces- 
sary appendage  to  every  house  when  it  can 
possibly  be  obtained.  It  is  chiefly  useful  in 
permitting  small  carpets  and  mats  to  be 
beaten,  or  any  similar  daily  operation 
which  must  otherwise  be  done  in  the  back 
kitchen. 

Sect.  2.— The  Dairy. 

356.  The  Dairy  in  country  houses  is 
often  an  expensive  and  pet  establishment, 
and  the  room  devoted  to  its  use  is  then 
fitted  in  a very  extravagant  manner.  The 
chief  essentials  in  this  department  are— 1st, 


the  means  of  procuring  as  even  a tem- 
perature as  possible  ail  the  year  round, 
and  that  as  near  as  may  be  to  50  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit;  2ndly,  proximity  to  the 
milking  place  of  the  cows;  and,  3rdly, 
as  the  cows  should  be  near  the  dairy,  a 
cow-house  also  must  be  provided  for, 
which  may  as  well  be  under  the  same 
building. 

357.  The  Dairy-room  should  be  placed 
on  a dry  and  somewhat  elevated  spot, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  to  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  north  and  easterly 
winds.  The  west  or  north-west  side  of  a 
hill  i3  the  best  situation,  and  then  the 
dairy  may  be  built  facing  the  hill,  with 
the  cow-house  on  the  lower  side,  protecting 
it  from  the  sun  towards  the  south.  The 
dairy-room  itself  should  in  such  a case  be 
partially  excavated  in  the  soil,  and  its 
walls  should  be  of  hollow  brick,  from 
14  to  18  inches  thick,  the  lower  courses 
being  laid  in  cement,  and  the  ceiling  being 
an  arch  in  solid  brickwork ; and  if  a small 
stream  of  water  can  be  made  to  run 
through  it  at  pleasure,  so  much  the  more 
efficient  will  it  be  in  summer,  in  point  of 
coolness  and  cleanliness.  The  roof  should 
always  be  of  thatch,  that  being  the  best 
non-conductor  of  heat  which  we  possess 
in  the  shape  of  a roofing  material;  and 
it  should  project  considerably  at  the  eaves, 
with  a verandah  as  well  on  the  sides  with 
windows,  to  keep  the  sun  off.  Over  the 
dairy,  in  the  roof,  may  be  a loft  for  cheese 
or  fruit,  where  such  a store-chamber  is 
desired.  The  floor  should  be  of  stone, 
brick,  or  paving  tiles,  sloping  gently 
towards  a central  drain,  which  should  be 
well-trapped;  and,  as  an  additional  pre- 
caution, this  drain  should  run  into  a small 
cemented  or  lead  trough,  which  should  be 
emptied  out  each  day  to  prevent  fermenta- 
tion. Windows  should  be  provided  on 
opposite  sides,  which  should  be  glazed, 
but  capable  of  being  opened  to  the  full  in 
warm  weather,  at  which  time  shutters  of 
perforated  zinc  should  be  substituted  for 
them.  Round  two  or  three  sides  of  the 
room  a platform  of  brick  or  slate  should 
be  raised  about  18  inches  from  the  ground. 
This  is  generally  effected  by  half-brick 
piers  and  arches,  or  by  piers  with  slate 
thrown  across ; and  upon  this  platform  the 
milk-pans  are  placed. 

358.  A Small  Wash-house  is  required, 
when  the  dairy  is  placed  at  any  distance 
from  the  ordinary  wash-house.  In  it  there 
should  be  a chimney,  with  a small  fire- 
place, which  must  be  constructed  on  such 
a principle  as  to  suit  the  kind  of  butter- 
making  preferred.  For  the  Devonshire 
mode,  a small  close  stove  is  the  best; 
and,  indeed,  for  all  other  methods  this 
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answers  equally  well.  From  this  a flue  i 
may  he  carried  round  the  dairy,  with  a . 
damper  to  cut  off  the  heat  in  warm 
weather,  just  as  in  greenhouse  flues;  and  < 
at  pleasure  it  may  be  carried  into  the 
chimney  away  from  the  milk-room.  This 
wash-house  should  have  an  outer  door  to 
the  south,  and  should  not  have  any  internal 
communication  with  the  milk-room.  This 
room,  also,  should  be  paved  in  a similar 
way  to  the  milk-room,  as  it  is  here  that 
all  the  utensils  should  be  kept  and  washed. 

359.  The  Cow-house  for  private  families 
is  generally  limited  in  its  accommodation, 
being  at  most  intended  for  only  two  cows. 

It  merely  requires  space  for  the  cows  to 
stand,  with  room  to  milk  them,  for  which 
an  area  12  feet  by  12  feet  is  quite  sufficient, 
or  even  less  where  room  is  an  object.  A 
rack  and  manger,  with  a sound  brick  or 
stone  floor,  are  all  the  arrangements  proper 
for  the  accommodation  of  these  animals. 

360.  The  Cost  of  Dairy  Buildings  com- 
plete, as  here  described  exclusive  of  utensils, 
will  be  about  £60,  which  sum  may  easily 
be  extended  to  £100  if  greater  ornament 
is  desired,  or  in  situations  where  thatch 
and  building  materials  are  dear.  In  the 
above  calculation  the  doors,  windows,  &c., 
are  all  of  the  roughest  description,  but 
well-made,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
thatched  roof.  The  pillars  also  of  the 
verandahs  are  estimated  at  the  price  of 
rough  larch  or  Scotch  fir  poles.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  millc-room,  are  12  feet  by  10 
feet ; wash-house,  12  feet  by  8 feet ; and 
cow-house,  12  feet  by  12  feet. 

Sect.  3.— Stable  and  Coach-house. 

361.  The  Stable  suited  to  an  establish- 
ment where  from  £500  to  £1000  a-year  are 
spent,  should  certainly  not  exceed  two 
stalls  and  a loose  box  at  the  outside ; and 
this,  therefore,  will  comprise  the  accommo- 
dation which  I shall  here  describe.  The 
best  arrangement  is  to  build  a stable  about 
21  feet  or  22  feet  long,  14  feet  or  15  feet  wide, 
and  10  feet  high,  with  loft  over.  This  space 
may  then  be  divided  off  into  two  stalls  6 
feet  6 inches  wide,  and  a loose  box  8 feet 
wide,  allowing  6 inches  for  each  stall-post 
and  partition.  A large  ventilating  shaft 
should  be  carried  up  from  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling,  which  should  be  lathed  and 
plastered,  th  sough  the  hay-chamber  to  the 
roof,  where  there  should  be  a valve  capable 
of  being  opened  or  shut  by  a cord.  The 
space  thus  afforded  for  three  horses  may 
not  be  considered  sufficient  by  some  people, 
but  I am  quite  satisfied  that  for  hack  and 
harness  horses  it  is  quite  ample ; and  when 
it  is  considered  that  very  often  these  stables 
have  only  one  horse  in  them,  or  perhaps 
two,  it  will  be  found  that,  as  an  average,  it 


is  better  than  a more  roomy  series  of  stalls. 

A window  and  a door  complete  the  enclo- 
sure, each  being  capable  of  being  kept  half- 
open to  admit  air  in  the  summer.  The  door, 
if  cut  in  half,  will  do  this  with  safety.  The 
floor  should  be  paved  with  stones  cut  in 
furrows,  to  prevent  slipping,  or  with  hard 
brick  or  pebbles;  and  it  should  be  well 
drained  and  trapped.  If  there  are  two 
traps,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  stall  and 
another  at  the  back,  it  will  be  so  much  the 
sweeter,  and  a considerable  saving  in  litter 
will  be  effected.  The  partitions  are  con- 
structed by  fixing  a strong  post,  called  a 
stall-post,  8 or  9 feet  from  the  head-wall, 
and  carrying  it  from  the  ground  where  it 
is  dowelled  into  a stone,  to  the  floor  above, 
to  which  it  is  securely  morticed.  At  the 
wall,  also,  a smaller  post  is  likewise  fixed, 
and  the  two  are  connected  by  morticing 
into  them  three  bars— one  near  the  ground, 
another  sloping  from  the  head,  where  it 
should  be  7 feet  from  the  ground,  to  the 
foot  of  the  stall,  when  it  may  be  about 
5 feet  high ; a third  occupying  a middle 
position  between  the  two.  On  this  frame- 
work inch  boards  of  elm  are  securely 
nailed,  either  with  a mere  beaded  joint, 
or  ploughed  and  tongued,  or  rebated  and 
beaded,  the  last  being  the  most  usual 
mode.  After  they  are  fixed,  a pattern 
strip  of  the  desired  sweep  is  held  up  and 
a chalk  line  drawn  upon  them  at  the  top, 
followed  by  a saw  which  takes  both  sides 
of  the  boarding  off  to  the  line,  and  the 
whole  is  capped  by  a piece  of  half-inch 
elm,  which  easily  takes  the  form  of  the 
sweep  and  is  securely  nailed  to  it.  Iron 
mangers  and  racks  are  now  generally  used 
with  a broad  edge,  which  prevents  the 
horse  laying  hold  of  them  with  his  teeth. 
The  rack  is  better  low,  and  placed  between 
the  water  and  the  iron  manger,  so  that 
the  horse  does  not  waste  his  hay. 

362.  The  Hay-loft  should  be  large  enough 
to  hold  a load  of  hay  and  another  of  straw, 
as  it  is  very  bad  economy  to  be  buying 
these  articles  by  retail.  If  the  stable  is 
ceiled,  and  the  foul  air  is  carried  off  by  the 
funnel  mentioned  above,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  storing  of  the  hay  above 
the  stable,  and  in  this  situation  it  helps  to 
keep  the  horses  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer,  by  the  non-conducting  property 
of  hay  and  straw. 

363.  A Coach-house  and  Harness-room 
should  be  constructed  of  such  proportions 
as  to  hold  the  carriages,  harness,  &c.,  which 
may  be  desired;  and  a small  fire-place 
should  heat  both,  carrying  the  flue  as  for 
a green-house,  between  the  walls  of  the 

; two. 

i 364.  A Corn-chamber  is  also  required  for 
, storing  the  com,  with  a strong  wooden 
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floor.  When  this  is  built  on  purpose,  and 
there  is  room  to  do  so,  it  is  desirable  to 
raise  this  room  upon  the  iron  or  stone 
supports  which  are  employed  for  keeping 
mice  out  of  ricks  and  farmers’  granaries. 
The  corn-room  should  be  about  12  feet  by 
8 feet,  or  somewhat  less  will  suffice;  and 
adjoining  it  should  be  a small  room  for  the 
chaff  machine  and  oat  bruiser,  which  are 
indispensable  in  every  well-regulated  stable. 
Of  course,  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  the 
corn-chamber  should  have  a lock  and  key ; 
and  it  is  a good  plan  to  have  a machine  in- 
side the  room  which  will  deliver  the  corn  to 
the  oat-bruiser  in  a certain  number  of  feeds, 
which  may  be  easily  registered.  When 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  dishonesty,  the 
corn-bruiser  may  be  so  arranged  that  all 
the  oats  used  must  pass  through  it,  and 
thus  the  com  can  only  be  stolen  and  sold 
after  it  is  bruised,  which  is  more  likely  to 
lead  to  detection.  This  is  effected  by  con- 
necting the  pipe  of  the  corn-feeder  with  the 
top  of  the  oat-bruiseir,  and  keeping  this 
locked,  except  when  required  to  be  cleaned. 

365.  A Stable  Yard  and  Manure-hole 
must  always  be  provided,  which  should  be 
well  paved  and  drained,  so  that  the  water 
will  run  off  as  fast  as  it  falls,  either  from 
rain  or  carriage  washing. 

Sect.  4.— Ice-houses. 

366.  These  Luxuries  of  life,  whidh  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  Domestic 
Economy,  are  generally  built  benedth  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  though  they  may 
also  be  so  arranged  as  to  perform  their 
office  above  ground.  The  under-ground 
ice-house  is  merely  a tank  for  the  ice, 
circular  or  square  in  form,  but  gradually 
decreasing  in  size  towards  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  ice  has  a tendency  to  sink  into 
a solid  mass,  and  does  not  remain  sup- 
ported by  the  walls  when  it  has  melted 
below.  This  should  be  thoroughly  drained 
at  the  bottom,  taking  care  that  no  warm  air 
is  admitted  through  the  drain , which  must 
be  prevented  by  a good  trap  at  the  mouth. 
The  ice  should  rest  on  a wooden  grating. 
The  tank  is  better  made  of  holl'd w bricks 
with  the  walls  18  inches  thick,  which 
should  be  cemented  outside,  tp  prevent 
infiltration  of  water  from  the  soil.  It 
should  be  arched  over,  with  a hole  for  the 
introduction  of  the  ice,  unless  it  can  be 
easily  inserted  where  it  is  to  be  taken  out 
as  it  is  wanted,  which  should  be  at  the 


top  of  one  side.  The  above  hole,  if  made, 
should  be  covered  with  a stone,  which 
should  be  securely  fastened,  and  again 
covered  with  straw,  to  the  depth  of  some 
feet,  over  which  should  be  some  rough 
boards  or  soil,  to  keep  all  quiet  in  windy 
weather.  At  the  side  a small  door  is  fixed, 
opening  into  a passage,  which  again  should 
be  guarded  by  another  door,  or  even  a 
third,  all  being  air-tight,  and  thus  enclosing 
one  or  two  volumes  of  air,  which  is  a very 
slow  conductor  of  heat.  In  this  way  ice 
may  be  kept  through  the  summer  with 
great  ease;  but  every  time  the  well  is 
opened  some  small  quantity  of  warm  air 
is  admitted,  and  the  ice  is  raised  in  tem- 
perature more  or  less.  Where  there  is  a 
dairy  the  ice-house  should  be  constructed 
so  that  the  entrance  to  it  shoiild  be  through 
the  dairy ; and  thus,  not  only  is  the  coolest 
air  admitted  to  the  ice-house;  but  the  ice 
when  first  brought  out,  as  well  as  the  cold 
air  With  it,  helps  to  cool  the  dairy  at  thb 
time  when  it  most  requires  it.  When  an 
ice-house  is  built  above  ground,  it  may 
be  made  exactly  of  the  same  form,  and 
also  of  hollow  bricks ; but  over  this  must 
be  heaped  a profusion  of  straw  or  leaves, 
which  must  be  thatched,  and  thus  Kept  dry , 
or  this  covering  will  be  utterly  useless. 
Wet  straw  and  other  vegetable  matter  soon 
heats  by  fermentation,  and  thus  dues  liarni 
instead  of  good. 

Sect.  5.—Garden  Ground  and  Houghs. 

367.  In  preparing  to  build,  and  fixing  upon 
the  site  of  the  house,  it  is  of  importance  that 
a due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  laying  out 
of  the  garden,  and  the  position  of  the  green- 
house or  hothouse,  if  any.  It  often  happens 
in  country  houses,  that  when  the  house  is 
built,  it  is  discovered  that  in  some  way  or 
other  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  situation,  and 
that  the  approach  to  it  is  not  so  good  as  it 
might  have  been,  if  the  front  door  had  been 
differently  placed.  Hence,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  decide  upon  the  plan  of  the 
garden;  which  is  to  be  carried  out  after  the 
house  is  built,  as  well  as  those  of  the  hot 
and  greenhouses,  if  they  form  a part  of  the 
plan.  Very  often  the  greenhouse  door  opens 
from  one  of  the  sitting-rooms;  and  if  so,  this 
must  enter  into  the  plan;  but  at  all  events, 
the  whole  garden  should  be  laid  out  upon 
paper  before  the  foundation  is  begun,  and 
thus  the  mistake  maybe  avoided  to  which  I 
have  alluded  above. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

OUTLAY  IN  HOUSE  ACCOMMODATION. 


368.  Having  enlarged  upon  the  differences 
■which  are  met  with  in  towns  and  rural 
districts,  with  regard  to  house  accommoda- 
tion, l shall  here  merely  give  a table  of  the 
rent  which  is  justifiable  and  suited  to  each 
income,  as  well  as  the  outlay  by  purchase  or 
building  which  may  safely  be  indulged  in. 
For  the  various  elements  bearing  upon  these 


subjects,  see  Book  II.,  Chap.  I.,  page  5.  It 
is  often  calculated,  that  the  rent  should  be 
fixed  at  one-eighth  of  the  income,  but  this 
is  affected  so  much  by  several  circum- 
stances that  it  is  only  an  approximation  to 
the  proper  estimate.  In  the  annexed  table 
these  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
results  are  there  stated. 


Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Income, 

Income, 

Income, 

Income, 

£1000. 

£500. 

£250. 

£100. 

£ £ 

£ £ 

£ £ 

£ £ 

Town  rental,  including  rates  and  taxes 

80  to  120 

50  to  80 

30  to  40 

12  to  18 

Country  rental,  ditto  ditto 

Investment  in  ordinary  freehold l 

60  to  90 

35  to  45 

20  to  30 

10  to  15 

town  house  by  purchase  or  build-  > 

1200  to  1500 

800  to  1000 

400  to  500 

150  to  200 

ing  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ' 

Ditto  in  the  country,  including  ne-  \ 
cessary  offices,  but  not  luxuries  J 

1000  to  1200 

600  to  800 

300  to  400 

100  to  150 

CHAP.  XII. 

THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 


369.  Although  this  book  is  not  intended 
immediately  for  the  poor,  yet  as  the  rich 
as  well  as  those  of  moderate  income  have 
a duty  to  perform  towards  their  more 
unfortunate  brethren,  it  is  desirable  to 
devote  some  consideration  to  their  welfare, 
as  far  as  this  can  be  modified  by  attention 
to  their  wants.  Many  country  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  small  traders  and  farmers,  have 
the  means  of  building  tenements  for  the 
poor— by  which  I mean  not  so  much  the 
actual  pauper,  as  the  labourer  living  upon 
less  than  £1  a-week  altogether,  including 
the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  children.  It  is 
evident  that  in  such  a case  the  minimum 
accommodation  which  will  afford  a decent 
habitation  is  all  that  can  be  effected,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  enable  him  and  his  family  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  brute  creation. 
Where  a whole  family  are  lodged  in  a couple 
of  rooms,  as  is  the  usual  practice  in  rural 
districts,  or  in  a single  one,  as  unfortunately 
too  often  happens  in  towns,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  decency  can  be  observed,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  morality  of  the  inmates 
should  be  lowered  to  zero.  Hence,  it 
behoves  all  who  have  the  power,  to  exert 
themselves  to  provide  such  cottages  or 
lodging  houses  as  shall  enable  the  father 


and  mother  of  a family  to  have  a bed-room 
to  themselves,  and  their  children  of  each 
sex  one  also;  in  all,  three  separate  bed- 
rooms, however  small.  This  is  an  absolute 
requisite,  and  should  invariably  be  insisted 
on,  for  without  this  separation  of  the  sexes 
it  is  notorious  that  most  lamentable  results 
occur.  A considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country 
can  be  so  housed,  but  that  need  be  no 
reason  why  as  much  as  possible  should  not 
be  done  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this 
praiseworthy  object,  however  small  may 
be  the  progress  made  by  each  individual. 
The  pecuniary  interests  of  so  many  are 
now  engaged  in  perpetuating  the  present 
system,  that  great  efforts  must  be  made 
before  much  will  be  done,  as  compared  with 
the  amount  of  accommodation  wanted ; and 
some  hundred  millions  sterling  would  be 
required  to  give  the  whole  of  our  labourers 
with  families  three  bed-rooms  per  family. 
Many  of  the  cottages  in  rural  districts  are 
not  nearly  so  well  built  as  the  cow-houses 
or  cart-stables  on  the  farms  at  which  they 
are  employed;  and  the  ventilation  is  so 
imperfect  in  the  miserably  crowded  bed- 
room, that  it  is  no  wonder  that  typhus 
fever  so  often  attacks  them.  Yet  for  these 
wretched  hovels,  often  without  any  garden 
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worth  speaking  of,  from  £3  to  £6  a-year 
$re  paid  as  rent,  and  generally  deducted 
from  the  wages,  because  they  belong  to 
the  farmers  who  employ  the  tenants.  It  is 
a difficult  subject  to  know  what  is  to  be 
done  with  these  old  hovels,  which  now 
bring  in  a certain  income,  and  which  are 
worth  little  or  nothing  for  old  materials; 
but  I fancy  it  would  be  found  advantageous 
to  the  proprietor  in  most  cases  to  lay  out 
such  a sum  as  would  suffice  to  build  what  is 
, wanted,  and  which  will  be  found  to  be  not 
more  than  <£60  on  the  average  of  counties. 

370.  Kural  Labourers’  Cottages  are 
most  advantageously  and  cheaply  built  in 
pairs,  and  the  plan  annexed  will  be  found  to 
offer  every  advantage  required  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  (see  fig.  73).  By  referring  to 
the  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  each  cottage 
consists  of  a sitting-room  on  the  ground 
floor,  14  feet  by  12  feet,  with  a scullery,  12 
feet  by  7 feet,  and  small  pantry-closet.  In 
the  scullery  is  an  iron  furnace  and  boiler, 
with  sink  properly  trapped.  From  the 
scullery  the  stairs  lead  up  to  a small  land- 
ing (see  chamber  plan),  upon  which  the 
three  bed-room  doors  open.  The  situation 
of  the  beds  is  there  indicated  by  dotted 
lines.  The  fire-places  are  placed  in  the 
internal  walls,  as  should  always  be  the 
case  for  the  economical  management  of 
heat ; and  if  desired,  a porch  with  an  outer 
door  may  be  added.  The  roof  should  be 
covered  with  tiles ; and  by  means  of  the 
dormer  windows,  a good  head-room  is 
obtained  at  the  parts  where  it  is  required. 
The  walls  are  of  hollow  brick,  which  should 
be  worked  true  and  pointed  inside,  so  that 
none  of  the  rooms  but  the  sitting-room 
need  be  plastered ; and  the  outside  will  be 
much  drier  with  a covering  of  roughcast, 
than  if  the  same  amount  of  lime  and  sand 
had  been  bestowed  inside.  In  the  garden 
should  be  a well  between  the  two  cottages, 
with  a party-pump,  or  if  it  is  too  deep  for 
this,  with  a bucket  and  windlass  The 
other  usual  conveniences  for  a labourer’s 
cottage  may  also  be  added  in  the  garden, 
including  a pigsty.  The  account  will  then 
stand  thus,  taking  the  outside  price  of 
materials  in  rural  districts 

Cost  of  Each  Labourer’s  Cottage. 

Brick  or  rubble  stone  work £25  0 

Wooden  chamber  floor,  three  squares  10  10 
Stone,  tile,  or  brick  lower  floor  ...  4 0 

Four  windows,  at  80s 6 0 

Five  doors,  including  one  outer  door  6 0 

Stairs  3 0 

Hoof 10  o 

Fittings,  furnace,  oven,  grates,  &c....  5 0 

Outbuildings  10  0 

£79  10 


This  is  the  nett  cost,  and  no  allowance  is 
made  for  profit  if  the  cottages  are  built  by 
a master-builder,  who  must  have  at  least 
20  per  cent,  to  make  it  worth  the  trouble  of 
overlooking,  &c.  The  above  estimate,  how- 
ever, is  pretty  correct ; and  such  cottages, 
to  my  knowledge,  have  been  built  with 
some  little  ornament  for  ,£20  less  under 
favourable  circumstances.  No  allowance 
is  made  for  fencing  in  the  garden,  nor  for 
the  value  of  the  land,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered, if  a quarter  of  an  acre,  as  worth  from 
£20  to  £30  more,  bringing  the  whole  outlay 
up  to  nearly  £100.  Such  cottages  easily  let 
when  there  is  any  competition,  for  £6  or  £8 
a-piece,  which  affords  a good  per  centage 
on  the  outlay ; and,  therefore,  as  a mercan- 
tile speculation  it  will  answer,  indepen- 
dently of  the  improvement  in  the  morality 
and  bodily  health  of  the  tenants. 

371’.  Town  Dwellings  require  quite  a 
different  arrangement  to  that  detailed 
above,  because  land  is  so  valuable  that  the 
rooms  must  be  piled  one  above  the  other. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  let  out  small  houses  in 
single  rooms  or  in  pairs  of  rooms,  which 
are  charged  from  2s.  to  4s.  per  room  per 
week,  according  to  the  density  of  the 
population.  In  the  low  neighbourhoods  of 
London,  a small  room  about  10  feet  by 
8 feet,  usually  lets  for  4s.  to  5s.  per  week, 
and  therefore  'the  lower  class  of  mechanics 
who  earn  less  than  20s.  per  week  cannot 
possibly  afford  more  than  4s.  worth  of 
house  accommodation.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  crowd  great  numbers  toge- 
ther in  large  buildings,  so  as  to  economise 
staircases,  which  form  one  great  item  of 
expense  in  these  high  buildings ; but  they 
are  not  liked,  from  the  want  of  privacy 
which  they  cause.  More  than  six  or  eight 
families  using  the  same  staircase,  are  also 
apt  to  occasion  accidents  from  the  children 
meeting  on  them  in  too  great  numbers,  and 
slipping  down  for  want  of  a proper  hold. 
In  many  of  these  houses,  drying  closets  are 
attached  to  each  room,  with  an  air-drain 
from  below;  but  though  this  in  theory 
appears  likely  to  act,  in  practice  it  is  found 
almost  wholly  inoperative.  In  the  plan 
here  given  (see  fig.  74),  I have  introduced 
a laundry  in  the  roof,  which,  being  made 
of  corrugated  iron  and  glass  tiles,  is  per- 
fectly fire-proof,  and  is  also  too  hot  in  the 
summer  and  too  cold  in  the  winter  to  be 
used  as  a covering  for  sleeping  rooms.  This 
laundry  may  be  allotted  to  each  tenant  in 
turn,  giving  1£  day  to  each,  supposing  there 
to  be  four  families  in  each  house,  with  one 
laundry  at  the  top  of  all.  By  means  of 
dormer  windows  opposite  each  other,  a 
thorough  draught  of  air  maybe  obtained; 
and  in  default  of  this,  a regular  drying 
closet  (see  Laundry)  may  be  introduced 
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if  desired.  The  floors  are  all  fire-proof,  the 
lower  ones  boarded  with  inch  boards,  and 
that  for  the  laundrj'  covered  with  cement. 
They  are  estimated  as  for  Fox  and  Barrett’s 
patent,  with  cast-iron  joists,  which  is  the 
cheapest  kind  of  fire-proof  floor  with  which 
I am  acquainted.  The  roof  is  of  iron, 
covered  partly  with  corrugated  iron  and 
the  remainder  with  glass  pantiles,  which 
Will  admit  the  sun.  It  has  no  lead  of  any 
kind,  and  the  water  is  carried  off  by  a 
simple  iron  gutter  and  water-pipe.  The 
cost  of  each  set  of  rooms  will,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  shown,  be  as  follows:— 

Cost  op  Town  Dwellings,  each. 


£ s. 

Brickwork  ...  31  10 

Floor  (average  cost),  fireproof  ...  38  0 

Windows  and  dooi*s  13  0 

Stairs  (half-flight,  iron  staircase)  ...  7 0 

Water-closet,  scullery  fittings,  water- 

pipes,  &c.  .. 5 0 

Grates  ...  3 0 

Ceiling  and  walls,  plastering 6 0 

Painting  and  papering 10  0 

'One-fourth  of  laUndry,  including 
glass  roof  ...  10  0 


£123  10 


This  will  make  itlie  whole  building,  con- 
sisting of  eight  dwellings,  cost  somewhat 
less  than  £1000,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  ground,  and  the  rates  and  taxes 
paid  by  the  landlord;  in  all  cases,  in  this 
description  of  property.  These  may  be 
estimated  at  about  £40  per  annum;  and 
as  each  set  of  rooms  may  be  supposed  to 
average  5s.  per  week,  a balance  of  £64  will 
be  left  as  interest  for  the  outlay.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  this  class  of  tenants 
pay  their  rents  so  badly,  that  6£  per  cent, 
nominally  is  considered  insufficient  to 
produce  anything  like  5 per  cent.,  after 
deducting  the  losses  by  wilful  defaulters 
and  deaths.  Thus,  as  a speculation,  it  is 
not  a very  tempting  one;  and  it  is  only 
when  undertaken  from  motives  of  philan- 


thropy that  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  carried 
through.  In  most  of  the  houses  inhabited 
by  this  class  of  men,  the  original  intention 
of  the  builders  was  to  obtain  a better  sort 
of  tenants ; and  it  is  only  for  want  of 
these  that  they  let  them  out  in  divisions, 
hence,  they  are  let  at  lower  sums  than 
they  could  now  be  produced  for,  if 
newly-built.  But  the  accommodation  for 
the  same  money  is  not  much  more  than 
half  what  is  offered  by  the  model-dwellings, 
in  point  of  space  or  finish  of  details ; nor 
are  the  ordinary  houses  fire-proof,  which 
item  alone  makes  some  considerable 
difference  in  the  outlay. 

372.  The  Supply  of  Air  and  Light,  as 
well  as  the  heating  of  these  dwellings,  may 
be  conducted  upon  the  principles  described 
under  the  various  chapters  and  sections 
pertaining  to  them.  The  labourer  requires 
only  fresh  air,  which  is  as  much  the  object 
of  the  rich  man  as  the  poor ; and  this  can 
always  be  obtained  by  him  when  it  is  met 
with  in  a state  of  purity  around  his  house. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  dwelling  is  fixed 
on  an  unhealthy  spot,  nothing  can  be  done 
but  to  make  it  as  far  as  possible  the  contrary, 
by  means  of  drains  and  attention  to  clean- 
liness. Water  and  gas,  in  towns  and  cities, 
may  be  placed  at  his  command  in  such 
quantities  as  he  can  want;  both  being 
cheap  commodities  enough,  and  therefore 
within  his  reach. 

373.  If,  in  spite  of  all  the  advantages  of 
well-built  model-dwellings,  they  are  still 
refused  by  those  to  whom  tlie3r  are  offered, 
their  promoters  can  only  wonder  at  the 
strange  perverseness  of  the  human  mind. 
But  as  in  some  instances  they  are  wonder- 
fully successful,  and  more  especially  when 
they  are  arranged  in  small  groups  of  six 
or  eight  each,  hopes  may  be  entertained 
that  they  will  be  as  much  prized  as  they 
deserve,  and  that  they  will  tend  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  labourer,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country,  to  a status  far 
removed  from  that  of  the  lower  animals, 
which  unhappil^  at  present  he  and  his 
family  too  much  resemble  in  many  par- 
ticulars. 
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CHAR.-  L 

RAW  MATERIALS,  AND  THEIR 
MANUFACTURE. 

Sect.  1.— Furniture-woods  and 
Cabinet-makers. 

374.  The  varieties  of  wood  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  in  this  country 
are  not  very  extensive,  the  chief  being 
mahogany,  oak,  rosewood,  walnut,  satin- 
wood,  and  maple,  for  the  ornamental  parts, 
and  oak,  cedar,  birch,  beech,  and  pine 
(white  and  yellow),  for  the  more  useful 
kinds.  Besides  these  may  be  enumerated, 
as  in  occasional  use,  yew-tree,  pear-tree, 
ebony,  and  zebra-wood. 

375.  Mahogany,  though  coming  from 
several  colonies,  is  either  called  Honduras 
or  Spanish  in  the  trade.  The  former  has  a 
coarse,  loose,  and  straight  grain,  without 
much  curl  or  wave  in  it.  The  latter  is 
darker  in  colour,  with  more  or  less  curl, 
by  which  in  great  measure  its  price  is  regu- 
lated, and  with  a very  fine,  close  texture, 
which  is  sometimes  almost  free  from  any  of 
those  fine  indentations  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  most  of  the  woods  of  all  countries. 
In  most  cases  Spanish  mahogany  is  very 
hard  and  strong,  and  will  bear  great 
violence  before  it  breaks;  it  is  moreover 
also  free  from  any  tendency  to  twist  or 
alter  its  shape,  which  is  a very  valuable 
quality  in  furniture  woods.  When,  how- 
ever, mahogany  from  the  Spanish  colonies 
is  very  much  curled,  it  is  not  nearly  so 
strong  or  so  free  from  twist ; but  this  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  its  value  is  so  great, 
as  to  lead  in  almost  all  cases  to  its  being 
cut  into  veneers,  which  are  very  thin  slices 
of  the  wood,  afterwards  glued  on  to  some 
less  valuable  kind,  as  Honduras  or  cedar. 
These  veneers  are  cut  out  with  a rapidly- 
revolving  circular  saw,  and  sometimes  six- 
teen or  eighteen  out  of  a single  inch  of  the 
wood.  The  weight  of  mahogany  is  a pretty 
good  test  of  its  value,  the  heaviest  being 
generally  the  best. 

376.  Oak  is  either  British  or  Foreign,  the 
latter  being  commonly  called  wainscot  in 
the  London  trade.  British  oak  is  darker  in 
colour  than  wainscot,  and  has  often  more 
grain,  though  sometimes  it  is  almost  per- 
fectly free  from  it,  depending  in  this  respect 
a good  deal  upon  the  direction  of  the  saw- 
cut  It  requires  at  least  seven  or  eight 
years’  seasoning  after  it  is  cut  into  planks 
before  it  is  fit  for  use.  Wainscot  also  takes 


as  long  in  seasoning,  and  is  worse  than  the 
common  woods  if  it  is  used  in  a green 
state.  Both  of  these  varieties  of  the  oak 
are  very  hard  to  work,  and  the  cabinet- 
maker injures  his  tools  rapidly  in  cutting 
or  planing  them.  The  transverse  section  of 
the  large  pollard  oaks  of  this  country 
exhibits  a most  beautiful  curl;  but  it  is 
generally  full  of  defects,  and  also,  like  all 
transverse  sections  of  wood,  very  liable 
to  swell  and  shrink  on  changes  of  moisture. 
Oak  is  very  little  heavier  or  harder  than 
the  best  Spanish  mahogany,  but  consider- 
ably more  so  than  Honduras. 

377.  Rosewood,  until  very  recently,  was 
more  highly  valued  than  any  other  wood  for 
ornamental  furniture  ; but  walnut  is  now 
at  least  equal  to  it  in  general  estimation. 
It  is  a hard  dark  wood,  with  some  little 
curl,  intermediate  in  this  respect  between 
Spanish  and  Honduras  mahogany,  and 
a very  open  grain.  It,  like  Spanish 
mahogany,  is  chiefly  cut  into  veneers, 
which  are  used  extensively  in  table  tops ; 
while  the  solid  wood  itself  is  formed  into 
the  legs  and  backs  of  chairs,  and  the  carved 
ornaments  of  cheffoniers,  &c.  It  is  sold 
by  weight  as  imported,  and  when  reduced 
into  planks  either  by  weight  or  by  the 
inch. 

378.  Walnut  is  partly  obtained  from 
abroad,  and  partly  from  English  growth. 
For  many  years  its  use  Was  abandoned  in 
favour  of  rosewood  and  mahogany,  but  it  is 
now  employed  for  drawing-room  furniture 
to  a great  extent.  It  somewhat  resembles 
rosewood,  but  has  more  brown  and  less 
red  and  purple  in  its  colour.  It  has  also 
a closer  grain,  being  a very  compact,  hard 
wood,  and  susceptible  of  a very  high  polish. 
When  thoroughly  seasoned,  it  is  tough  and 
little  inclined  to  warp ; and  its  tenons  hold 
firmly,  so  that  it  is  well  suited  for  chairs 
and  other  similar  articles. 

379.  Satinwood  is  a foreign  wood,  now 
used  chiefly  for  inlaying,  and  for  the 
veneers  of  picture  frames.  At  one  time, 
however,  it  was  much  in  fashion  for 
drawing-room  furniture.  It  is  of  a full 
yellowish  colour,  with  a fine  grain,  little 
curl,  and  a silky  lustre.  It  is  by  its  tough- 
ness well  adapted  for  furniture  making. 

380.  Maple,  also  foreign,  is  of  several 
qualities,  the  bird’s-eye  maple  being  the 
most  highly  valued.  It  somewhat  resem- 
bles satinwood,  but  is  more  buff  than 
yellow  in  colour,  has  more  curl,  and  almost 
all  the  qualities  have  more  or  less  of  the 
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knots  called  bird’s-eye.  It  is  little  used  in 
furniture,  but  is  employed  largely  in  the 
frames  of  engravings. 

381.  Cedaii  resembles  mahogany  in  colour, 
but  has  no  curl,  and  is  only  valuable  for 
its  freedom  from  all  tendency  to  warp  or 
“cast.”  The  best  varieties  have  a pecu- 
liarly pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  its  mechanical  good 
properties,  it  is  highly  valued  for  making 
the  drawers  for  containing  clothing,  of 
which  the  fronts  are  usually  veneered  with 
Spanisli  mahogany  upon  cedar. 

382.  Birch  is  an  American  production, 
oeing  imported  both  from  Canada  and  the 
States.  It  is  a very  close-grained,  strong, 
wood,  easily  worked  into  furniture  of  all 
kinds;  and  by  staining,  capable  of  being 
made  to  resemble  Honduras  mahogany 
very  closely.  When  unstained,  it  is  of  a 
pale  yellowish  brown,  in  which  state,  if 
polished  or  varnished,  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles satinwood  in  its  amount  of  silky  lustre, 
but  is  darker  and  more  brown  than  that 
wood.  It  is  most  extensively  used  at  pre- 
sent in  the  manufacture  of  different  articles 
of  furniture  at  an  inferior  price,  suited  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  cannot  afford 
mahogany  or  rosewood. 

383.  Beech  is  a very  close  and  tough 
wood  of  British  growth,  which  is  admi- 
rably calculated  for  all  purposes  requiring 
great  strength.  It  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion of  nearly  all  our  best  chairs,  of  which 
the  concealed  framework  is  made  of  this 
wood,  in  order  to  stand  the  shocks  to  which 
they  are  subject.  It  is  also  used  for  the 
framework  of  bedsteads  and  tables.  It  is 
nearly  of  the  colour  of  birch,  but  rather 
paler,  and  it  may  be  known  by  the  pre- 
sence of  those  peculiar  little  specks  of 
darker  brown,  which  are  easily  seen  in 
the  carpenter’s  plane,  that  being  always 
made  of  beech  to  ensure  it  from  splitting. 

384.  White  and  Yellow  Pine,  though 
soft,  are  well  calculated  for  all  kinds  of  fur- 
niture which  require  large  surfaces  to  be 
painted,  as  for  instance,  painted  wardrobes, 
chests  of  drawers,  &c.  When  thoroughly 
dry,  these  woods  are  very  free  from  all 
tendency  to  warp  or  shrink;  but  as  they 
are  often  used  in  a half-seasoned  state,  they 
then  shrink  and  crack  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  articles  made  of  them  fall  to 
pieces.  They  are  readily  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  the  difference  of  colour, 
and  from  deals  by  the  absence  of  turpen- 
tine veins.  When  stained  and  varnished, 
yellow  pine  looks  very  well,  but  as  the 
stain  is  liable  to  fade,  this  good  appearance 
does  not  last  many  years. 

385.  Price.— Mahogany,  rosewood,  walnut, 
satinwood,  maple,  and  cedar  are  sold  by 
the  foot  superficial,  calculated  at  one  inch 


thick,  and  this  measure  is  adopted  even 
in  planks  of  great  thickness,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  mode  of  measuring  and 
valuing  marble.  Rosewood,  as  imported, 
is  sold  by  weight;  oak  is  sold  by  the  cubic 
foot,  as  also  are  all  the  inferior  woods 
alluded  to  above.  The  following  are  about 
the  average  prices  of  them  in  London 

Price  of  Furniture-woods  Sold  by  the 
Foot  of  Inch  Stuff. 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Quality. 

, Quality.  Quality. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Mahogany,  Spanish  1 6 

1 0 

0 6 

Ditto,  Honduras 

1 0 

0 9 

0 5 

Cedar 

..0  8 

0 7 

0 5 

Rosewood 

..2  0 

1 9 

1 6 

Walnut  ... 

..2  0 

1 6 

1 0 

Satinwood 

..16 

1 0 

0 9 

Maple 

..2  0 

1 6 

1 0 

Lime  

.05 

0 4 

0 2 

Price  of  Furniture- woods  Sold  by  the 

Foot  Cube. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Quality.  Quality.  Quality. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Oak  

« 8 0 

6 0 

4 0 

Birch  

. 3 0 

2 9 

2 6 

Beech  

. 2 6 

2 3 



Yellow  pine 

. 2 0 

1 10 

1 8 

White  pine 

. 3 0 

2 0 

1 8 

386.  Lime  is  a white  British  wood,  much 
prized  for  carving,  being  very  homogenous 
in  its  structure,  and  therefore  well  adapted 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  little  used  for  furni- 
ture in  any  other  way. 

387.  Pear-tree  is  also  used  in  the  same 
way,  as  it  closely  resembles  lime  in  all 
respects. 

388.  Cane,  imported  from  India,  is  used 
for  the  cane  work  sometimes  introduced  in 
chairs,  &c.  It  is  then  split  and  worked  by 
hand  in  the  established  octagonal  pattern. 

389.  The  Workmen  employed  in  con- 
verting these  woods  into  furniture  are 
called  cabinet-makers,  but  for  their  use 
machinery  is  also  largely  brought  into 
play,  in  cutting  veneers,  and  in  some  cases 
mouldings,  mortices,  and  tenons.  Veneers 
are  cut  in  great  quantities  by  the  saw-mills, 
the  saw  for  the  purpose  being  very  fine  and 
true.  Almost  all  kinds  of  furniture  are 
made  by  the  piece,  and  little  or  none  of 
this  work  is  done  by  the  day.  In  large 
towns,  such  as  London,  Birmingham, 
and  Manchester,  the  journeymen  cabinet- 
makers devote  themselves  to  some  one  kind 
of  this  work,  such  as  chair-making,  bed- 
stead making,  table-making,  &c. ; and  in 
this  way  they  are  able  to  get  through  a 
greater  quantity  in  a given  time,  and  also 
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in  a superior  manner,  than  if  they  were 
engaged  in  several  varieties  of  work  con- 
secutively. In  cabinet-making  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  the  framing  and  finish  of 
the  articles  comprehended  under  that  head, 
depending  upon  the  skill  of  the  workman, 
and  the  time  and  pains  which  he  bestows 
upon  his  work.  But  far  more  depends 
upon  the  wood,  which,  if  of  bad  quality 
and  not  thoroughly  seasoned,  may  be  put 
together  as  well  as  is  in  the  power  of  man, 
and  yet  in  three  months  it  will  have  so 
shrunk  and  twisted,  that  the  article  is 
utterly  useless.  The  reason  of  this  use 
of  improperty-seasoned  wood  is  often  said 
to  be  the  want  of  capital;  but  this  is 
scarcely  the  proper  one,  since  it  is  notorious 
that  some  of  those  manufacturers  who  use 
the  greenest  wood  are  capable  of  affording 
and  applying  an  almost  unlimited  amount 
of  money.  The  real  reason  is  they  do  not 
like  their  money  to  lie  idle,  which  it  does, 
according  to  their  notions,  during  the  time 
when  the  timber  is  seasoning.  Mahogany 
requires  at  least  three  or  four  years  after  it 
is  cut  out,  which,  at  5 per  cent.,  will  add 
about  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  to  the  price, 
without  at  all  adding  to  the  appearance 
of  the  article  itself.  Hence,  let  the  capital 
he  what  it  may,  the  manufacturer  who 
sells  his  mahogany  goods  unseasoned  can 
afford  to  take  one-fifth  less  for  them,  as  far 
as  the  wood  is  concerned.  This,  however, 
only  represents  a portion  of  the  whole 
outlay,  the  remainder  being  made  up  by 
the  cost  of  labour  and  the  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  whole  establishment;  so 
that,  perhaps,  the  use  of  green  wood  may 
he  reckoned  as  a present  saving  of  from 
one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of  the  nett  cost 
of  the  article.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that,  when  competition  is  so  keen,  and 
when  the  purchaser  is  often  a chance  one, 
the  unseasoned  trade  should  be  the  most 
profitable;  and  the  unskilled  public  are 
tempted  to  purchase  handsome  pieces  of 
furniture  at  prices  which  will  only  suffice, 
at  thoroughly  respectable  establishments, 
to  procure  plain,  but  well-seasoned,  and 
therefore  serviceable  articles. 

390.  The  Tools  of  the  cabinet-maker  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  joiner,  and  in 
principle  the  two  kinds  of  work  approach 
one  another  very  closely.  But  as  the  for- 
mer artificer  requires  to  make  his  joints 
very  finely  and  securely,  he  uses  tools  of 
more  delicacy.  Glue,  screws,  &c.,  are  also 
used  in  the  same  way,  and  indeed  the  whole 
business  may  be  described  as  a finer  species 
of  joinery.  There  are,  however,  several 
kinds  of  work  superadded,  as  the  use  of 
veneers,  carving,  turning,  and  inlaying,  the 
last  including  the  several  sub-divisions 
called  buhl-work  and  marquetry. 


391.  Veneers,  as  I have  already  observed, 
are  very  thin  layers  of  the  more  expensive 
kinds  of  wood,  which  are  cut  out  with  a fine 
circular  saw,  and  then  glued  upon  a pre- 
pared surface  of  a less  expensive  kind ; thus 
if  the  top  of  a rosewood  table  one  inch  and 
a quarter  thick  were  made  of  solid  rosewood, 
it  would  cost  from  two  shillings  to  two 
and  ninepence  a foot,  exclusive  of  the 
labour ; but  by  veneering  it  upon  cedar  or 
Honduras  mahogany  at  fivepence  a foot, 
the  price  of  the  material  altogether  is 
reduced  to  about  ninepence  a foot,  and  the 
labour  is  not  very  much  increased.  The 
difference  in  regard  to  Spanish  mahogany 
is  not  quite  so  great,  but  as  that  wood  can 
be  cut  into  thinner  veneers  than  rosewood, 
the  saving  is  more  than  would  appear  at 
first  sight.  These  veneers  are  so  pliable 
that  surfaces  rounded  in  one  direction  may 
be  covered  with  them,  and  even  circular 
pillars,  and  the  circular  fronts  of  pianos 
are  sometimes  made  in  this  way.  In  uniting 
two  leaves  of  veneer  at  their  edges,  so  as  to 
leave  a fine  and  almost  invisible  joint  when 
polished,  the  veneers  are  each,  or  both 
together,  put  into  a screw  press  between 
two  boards,  by  which  they  are  kept  firm 
and  prevented  from  giving  way.  These 
edges  are  then  “shot”  with  a long  plane 
till  they  are  perfectly  true,  after  which 
they  are  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
wood  which  they  are  to  cover,  previously 
taking  care  to  fill  with  glue  the  pores  both 
of  the  veneer  and  the  cheaper  material,  so 
as  to  exclude  air  when  they  are  applied 
together,  and  their  surfaces  gently  rubbed 
with  one  another.  After  doing  this,  a 
heavy  weight  is  put  upon  the  veneer,  or 
else  the  whole  is  put  in  a screw-press  until 
the  next  day ; but  at  least  forty-eight  hours 
should  elapse  before  anything  further  is 
done  in  cleaning  off,  or  shaping  the  edges 
of  the  work.  An  open  Honduras  maho- 
gany or  cedar  is  the  best  kind  of  wood  for 
veneering  upon,  because  it  holds  the  glue 
well  and  is  not  liable  to  warp.  But  ir 
yellow  pine  is  thoroughly  seasoned,  and  is 
framed  to  prevent  it  from  warping,  it  is 
not  so  much  to  be  despised  as  a ground- 
work, though  certainly  inferior  to  those 
above  mentioned.  An  edge  of  solid  wood 
is  often  added  to  veneered  tables,  giving 
to  the  uninitiated  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  being  composed  of  the  same ; but  by 
looking  beneath,  the  real  groundwork  is 
readily  recognised.  Indeed,  in  many  in- 
stances a veneered  table,  if  well  executed, 
is  superior  to  a solid  one,  because  the 
inferior  wood  is  more  tree  from  risk  of 
splitting,  warping,  or  shrinking,  and  is 
therefore  better  calculated  for  real  use 
than  would  be  the  more  elegant,  but  less 
efficient,  one  of  which  the  veneer  is  com- 
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posed.  In  examining  veneered  goods,  the 
eye  should  always  catch  the  light  upon 
them,  by  which  it  will  readily  see  if  the 
surface  is  perfectly  plane.  When  this  is 
the  case,  there  is  one  smooth  and  true 
blaze  of  light  reflected ; but  if  the  veneer 
is  not  properly  applied,  or  the  groundwork 
is  not  seasoned,  especially  if  the  article  has 
been  made  some  little  time,  these  ine- 
qualities are  shown  by  the  light  rising 
and  falling,  and  exhibiting  lines  waving 
in  various  directions.  A well-made  table 
or  wardrobe,  or  other  article  having  a 
flat  surface  will  reflect  the  rays  of  light, 
each  as  straight  as  mathematical  lines, 
and  this  is  the  case  whether  it  is  solid  or 
veneered,  but  the  defect  is  more  general 
in  the  latter  instance. 

392.  Carving  is  executed  in  solid  wood,  as 
mahogany,  oak,  rosewood,  or  walnut.  It  is 
generally  a trade  of  itself  very  often  united 
with  that  of  turning,  the  two  being  neces- 
sary for  some  kinds  of  work  combining  them. 
Carved  work  requires,  chiefly,  fine  saws  for 
open  work,  chisels,  and  gouges,  by  which 
the  superfluous  wood  is  cut  away,  leaving 
behind  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  designer.  Some  years  ago  a patent 
was  taken  out  for  executing  bas-reliefs  in 
wood  by  means  of  hot  iron  dies,  which 
were  pressed  upon  the  wood  for  a lew 
seconds,  and  then  withdrawn  in  order  to 
brush  off  the  charred  lines  left  by  the 
prominent  edges  of  the  die,  after  which  it 
was  re-applied  again  and  again  until  the 
required  depth  was  produced.  The  process, 
however,  was  not  found  to  answer,  and  it 
was  therefore  abandoned ; one  cause  ot  its 
failure  being  the  necessity  for  keeping 
exactly  to  the  same  pattern,  in  a great 
number  of  instances,  before  the  first  cost 
of  the  die  was  paid  for ; another  being  that 
the  sharpness  of  the  iron  was  soon  lost  by 
the  frequency  of  its  being  submitted  to  a 
red  heat,  which  soon  oxidises  that  metal 
and  removes  a scale. 

393.  Turning  requires  a machine  called  a 
lathe. , which  consists  of  two  parts,  one  by 
which  the  body  to  be  turned  is  rotated 
rapidly  on  its  own  axis,  the  other  by  which 
a sharp  tool  is  applied  to  it,  so  as  to  cut 
away  certain  portions  of  its  surface  as  it 
revolves.  In  simple  turning,  a socket  for 
the  article  to  be  turned,  and  called  a chuck , 
is  rapidly  rotated  by  a wheel  and  treadle 
worked  by  the  foot ; and  then,  by  means  of 
a rest , which  is  capable  of  being  moved  into 
any  situation  required,  by  arranging  a slide 
in  the  bed  of  the  machine,  a variety  of 
chisels,  gouges,  &c.,  may  be  held  against 
the  wood ; and  so  it  may  be  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a cylinder  or  cone,  having  any 
number  of  projections  or  depressions  upon 
its  surface.  In  the  more  compound -forms 


of  turning,  however,  numerous  complicated 
machines  are  introduced,  by  which  the 
relative  positions  of  the  chucks  and  rests 
are  so  altered  that  the  result  is  not  a 
cylinder  or  cone  marked  with  elevations, 
but  some  one  of  an  immense  variety  of 
abstruse  forms,  which  may  be  indefinitely 
multiplied.  These  are  called  eccentrics, 
and  the  name  is  very  properly  applied; 
but  as  this  subject  is  rather  interesting  to 
the  furniture  maker  than  to  the  buyer , it 
is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  it  further. 

394.  Thus,  by  means  of  framing  together 
certain  pieces  of  wood,  sometimes  in 
straight  fines,  and  at  others  curved  in 
segments  of  circles,  or  carved  in  a variety 
of  forms— sometimes  solid  and  at  others 
veneered— those  different  articles  of  furni- 
ture which  are  made  of  wood  are  produced. 
These  consist  of  the  following  well-known 
articles,  some  of  which  are  also  executed 
in  metal  .-—Chairs,  tables,  sofa  and  couch 
frames,  cheffoniers,  sideboards,  whatnots, 
bookcases,  drawers,  bedsteads,  wash-hand- 
stands,  dressing  tables,  wardrobes,  and  a 
long  list  of  smaller  articles,  as  footstools, 
bedsteps,  towel  horses,  &c.,  &c.  Of  these, 
chairs  and  bedsteads  only  are  sometimes 
made  of  metal,  the  latter  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness  and  freedom  from  vermin. 

395.  Besides  the  above  kinds  of  work, 
Inlaying  is  resorted  to  as  a means  of 
increasing  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
furniture,  being  chiefly  used  for  that  of  the 
drawing-room  and  boudoir;  it  comprises 
the  two  following  kinds:— 

396.  Buhl-work  consists  of  woods  inlaid 
with  metal-work,  generally  brass,  lacquered, 
or  gilt.  The  metal  is  first  cut  out  by  a 
stamp,  which  also  serves  to  mark  the  wood, 
and  then  the  workman  cuts  out  the  latter 
so  as  to  receive  the  metal,  which  is  fixed 
in  with  a very  strong  cement. 

397.  Marquetry  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  blocks  of  wood  joined  together 
so  as  to  form  a pattern  of  some  kind, 
resembling  mosaic  work  in  its  principle, 
but  not  so  small  in  its  details.  In  executing 
this  work  the  pattern  is  sometimes  made 
out  by  gluing  together  pieces  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  slab,  or  else  by  the  use  of 
veneers  which  are  cut  out  of  this  slab,  and 
then  united  at  their  edges.  This  is  done  to 
save  time,  and  also  because  it  is  more  easy 
to  join  a tolerably  thick  surface  than  a thin 
one  like  a veneer. 

398.  The  Surface  of  all  plain  cabinet 
work  is  first  brought  to  as  true  a level  as 
possible  by  the  plane,  then  sand-papered 
down,  using  the  paper  on  a block  of  wood, 
and  afterwards  still  more  finely  smoothed 
off  by  Dutch  rushes,  which  contain  a good 
deal  of  flinty  matter  in  their  composition. 
After  this,  it  is  now  almost  universally 
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French-polished,  though  in  former  days  a 
less  brilliant  surface  was  considered  better, 
in  which  oil  or  bees-wax  was  applied,  and 
a long  time  suffered  to  elapse  before  any 
thing  like  a polish  was  produced. 

399.  A Coloured  Stain  is  very  often 
added  to  the  wood  before  polishing,  by 
which  Honduras  mahogany  is  made  to 
take  the  colour  of  Spanish,  or  birch  that 
of  either.  Rosewood  is  also  sometimes 
heightened  in  colour  by  washing  it  with  an 
infusion  of  Brazil-wood.  Alkanet  root  and 
boiled  linseed  oil  are  the  common  stains  for 
mahogany  or  birch,  which  are  to  imitate 
mahogany ; they  are  first  applied,  and  then 
a mineral  acid  which  takes  off  the  very 
bright  red,  and  causes  the  wood  to  assume 
a brownish  cast.  New  oak  is  also  made  to 
take  the  appearance  of  old  by  caustic  lime. 
But  all  these  tricks  of  trade  require  great 
practice  to  execute  them  to  advantage, 
and  a knowledge  of  them  is  only  necessary 
to  put  the  unwary  purchaser  on  his  guard 
against  buying  stained  birch  for  mahogany, 
or  stained  Honduras  for  Spanish. 

400.  French  Polish  consists  of  a gum  or 
gums  dissolved  in  a menstruum  which  will 
evaporate,  leaving  it  as  hard  as  in  its 
original  state.  Shellac  forms  the  chief 
ingredient  in  this  polish,  and  wood-naphtha 
and  spirits  of  wine  the  menstruum  in  which 
it  is  dissolved.  Most  French  polishers  use 
the  two  at  different  periods  of  their  work, 
beginning  with  the  naphtha,  then  mixing  it 
with  spirits  of  wine,  and  finally  finishing 
with  this  last  fluid  almost  by  itself.  For 
this  purpose  they  dissolve  half  a pound  of 
shellac  in  as  much  wood-naphtha  as  will 
suffice  to  take  it  up  and  make  a creamy 
fluid,  to  which  is  to  be  added  one-quarter 
of  a pint  of  spirit  copal  varnish.  Then 
pouring  a little  of  this  into  a cup  some 
more  naphtha  is  added,  and  it  is  rapidly 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  with  a 
bold  sweep  of  a rubber  composed  of  a 
woollen  material,  which  must  be  changed 
as  fast  as  it  gets  sticky.  As  soon  as  the 
first  coat  is  thoroughly  dry,  which  may  be 
known  by  its  not  sticking  to  the  finger,  and 
may  be  accelerated  by  a moderately  warm 
room,  another  coat  is  added,  using  still  the 
naphtha ; but  as  soon  as  the  body  of  polish 
is  getting  sufficiently  thick,  some  spirits  of 
wine  is  mixed  with  the  naphtha,  and  then 
the  surface  is  brought  to  a fine  gloss,  using 
fresh  rubbers,  and  finishing  off  with  the 
polish  lowered  with  spirits  alone.  Some 
expert  polishers  can  bring  up  a good  face 
with  the  naphtha,  unaided  by  spirits  of 
wine;  but  it  requires  considerable  tact,  and 
few  amateurs  could  hope  to  attain  the  art— 
which,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  so  easy 
as  it  looks — even  with  the  aid  of  the  above 
expensive  material. 


401.  A Furniture  Cream,  much  more 
easily  used  by  servants,  and  capable  of 
keeping  up  or  renovating  the  face  of  French 
polish,  is  made  as  follows 


Butter  of  antimony 

Vinegar  

Spirits  of  wine  ... 
Linseed  oil 


...  i oz. 

...  1 oz. 

...  1 oz. 

f to  1 pint. 


Mix  and  shake  well  together.  The  oil 
should  be  added  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
make  the  liquid  of  the  consistence  of 
cream.  Of  this  a small  quantity  should 
be  rubbed  on  with  a flannel  and  plenty  of 
friction,  once  or  twice  a week.  It  may 
also  be  used  on  the  naked  wood,  without 
the  French  polish  as  a groundwork,  and  it 
will  then  bring  up  in  a few  weeks  a very 
fair  reflecting  surface,  but  not  quite  equal 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  French  polish. 

402.  Oil  Polish  is  recommended  by  some 
to  be  used  for  the  tops  of  dining-tables, 
where  the  hot  dishes  and  plates  are  apt 
to  mark  the  French  polish  without  the 
aid  of  mats.  It  can  only  be  used  with, 
advantage  upon  new  wood,  or  old  sur- 
faces which  have  been  thoroughly  scraped 
and  cleaned  from  wax  or  gums  of  any 
kind.  It  is  applied  either  by  using  plain 
cold-drawn  linseed  oil,  or  thi3  oil  coloured 
with  alkanet  root,  on  a piece  of  woollen 
cloth,  using  a very  little  at  a time,  and 
rubbing  with  long  and  vigorous  strokes  for 
at  least  an  hour  every  day  for  three  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  time— that  is,  with 
about  seven  days’  labour— something  like 
a polish  may  be  expected;  but  even  then 
not  nearly  so  high  as  that  from  the  French 
polish  or  the  furniture  cream  given  above.' 

403.  Wax  Polish  is  not  much  used  at 
present,  being  unfit  for  table-tops,  because 
it  shows  the  marks  of  heat  quite  as  much 
as  the  French  polish;  and  for  chairs  it  is 
not  adapted,  inasmuch  as  the  wax  rubs  off 
upon  the  dress  of  those  sitting  in  them, 
and  increases  their  polish  more  than  is 
desirable.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  five 
parts  of  bees-wax  and  one  of  resin  in 
enough  spirits  of  turpentine  to  make  them 
sufficiently  thin  to  spread.  Then  rub  this 
on  to  the  surface  with  a cloth,  and  brush  it 
rapidly  and  with  some  force  with  a brush 
sold  for  the  purpose,  after  which  the  sur- 
face is  finished  off  with  a fine  piece  of  baize, 
and  though  it  feels  somewhat  sticky,  yet 
it  has  a tolerably  firm  face.  For  kitchen 
furniture  it  is  very  well  adapted,  as  the 
effects  of  watery  fluids  of  any  kind  are  soon 
obliterated  from  it  by  a fresh  rubbing. 


Sect.  2.— Metals. 

404.  The  Metals  used  for  furniture  are 
chiefly  iron , copper,  tin , zinc , and  brass, 
with  the  addition  of  silver  and  sometimes 
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gold  in  small  quantities,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  alloys  of  copper , which  imitate  silver 
and  gold  very  closely. 

405.  Gold  is  one  of  those  metals  which  is 
valuable  not  only  for  its  rarity,  but  for  its 
intrinsic  useful  qualities.  Thus,  it  is  of  a 
rich  colour,  very  ductile  and  tough,  yet 
capable,  with  slight  alloy,  of  being  made 
hard  enough  for  all  useful  purposes.  It 
also  recommends  itself  to  our  notice  as 
being  very  little  liable  to  destruction  by 
acids  or  alkalies,  and  therefore  valuable  for 
cooking  purposes;  but  its  high  price  entirely 
forbids  its  use  in  ordinary  life,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  shape  of  gold-leaf  that  it  is  admitted 
into  the  category  of  articles  employed  in 
furniture.  In  this  thin  layer  it  presents 
all  the  beautiful  colour  and  surface  which 
is  so  highly  prized  in  the  more  costly  solid 
metal,  and  at  the  same  time  it  resists  the 
action  of  the  acids  upon  it. 

406.  Gilding,  for  the  purpose  we  are  now 
considering,  is  effected  by  first  laying  on  a 
coat  of  gold-size,  and  then  when  nearly 
dry  applying  the  gold-leaf,  which  adheres 
firmly,  and  allows  the  superfluous  portions 
to  be  brushed  lightly  away.  When  the  size 
is  quite  hard,  any  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the 
plane  surfaces  may  be  burnished  by  rubbing 
them  with  a smooth  tool  for  the  purpose. 
The  gold  so  treated  is  called  burnished  gold , 
and  that  left  in  its  original  state,  dead 
gold.  Besides  this  method,  gold  is  also 
sometimes  deposited  upon  metallic  sur- 
faces by  the  galvanic  process,  which  will  be 
fully  described  under  “ Silver”  in  the  next 
paragraphs. 

407.  Silver  is  not  so  valuable  as  gold, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  found  in 
greater  abundance;  and,  also,  because  its 
qualities  are  not  so  generally  useful.  It  is 
readily  acted  on  by  most  of  the  acids,  and  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  soon  converts 
its  polish,  if  unprotected,  into  a blackened 
and  dead  surface,  covered  with  its  oxide. 
Nevertheless,  when  attention  is  paid  to  it, 
and  the  oxide  is  removed,  it  is  a very 
beautiful  metal,  and  is  extensively  em- 
ployed for  the  manufacture  of  those  articles 
of  the  table  which  are  more  immediately 
concerned  in  holding  our  liquids,  as  tea 
and  coffee-pots,  spoons,  &c.  Its  price, 
however,  is  high  enough  to  prevent  its 
being  used  as  extensively  as  it  otherwise 
might  be;  and  as  there  is  no  other  metal 
but  gold  whose  surface  is  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  whose  salts  are  so  little  injurious 
to  health,  a compromise  is  made  by  cover- 
ing inferior  metals,  as  copper,  or  its  alloys, 
with  a thin  layer  of  silver  called  plating. 
Goods  thus  covered  are  called  plated  goods , 
and  every  kind  of  metallic  vessel  which  is 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  is  sometimes 
made  of  this  material. 


408.  Plating  was  formerly  very  difficult 
to  manage  in  such  a way  as  to  be  durable ; 
and  being  always  on  copper,  and  the  layer 
of  silver  very  thin,  the  yellow  colour  of 
he  former  metal  soon  made  its  appear- 
ance through  the  silver.  In  the  present 
day,  however,  by  availing  ourselves  of  the 
aid  of  galvanism,  by  the  method  patented 
by  Messrs.  Elkmgton,  of  Birmingham,  any 
metal  is  readily  coated  with  pure  silver  to 
any  thickness  which  may  be  desired,  from 
a mere  wash  to  that  of  a penny-piece— or 
even  more,  though  these  stout  layers  are 
never  adopted  in  actual  practice.  By  em- 
ploying a white  alloy  of  copper  (commonly 
called  nickel  silver,  or  albata,  or  any  other 
name  which  the  manufacturer  may  choose 
to  give  it),  and  depositing  the  silver  upon 
it,  the  surface  of  the  baser  metal  when 
exposed  to  wear  is  not  so  manifest  by 
contrast  as  that  of  copper  would  be ; and 
hence  the  article  is  not  wholly  to  be  re- 
jected as  soon  as  some  small  parts  of  the 
silver  are  worn  away;  and  in  this  respect 
a great  advance  has  been  made  in  point 
of  utility.  But  from  the  necessary  purity 
of  the  silver  employed  it  is  much  softer 
than  the  alloy  formerly  used,  and  conse- 
quently it  wears  away  much  more  rapidly 
in  cleaning,  which  is  a fact  that  ought  to 
be  known  and  guarded  against.  The  silver 
in  the  electro-plating  process  is  dissolved 
in  acid,  and  it  is  deposited  upon  the  baser 
metal  by  the  action  of  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery; but  even  if  dissolved  in  the  state 
of  an  alloy  it  is  not  so  deposited,  on  the 
contrary,  the  pure  silver  only  adheres  to 
the  surface.  For  this  reason,  spoons,  &c., 
plated  by  this  process  always  exhibit, 
when  new,  a most  beautiful  colour,  inas- 
much as  the  surface  is  of  the  pure  metal, 
and  as  long  as  that  is  entire  this  delicate 
appearance  lasts.  But  though  we  are 
thus  assured  of  the  purity  of  the  metal, 
we  may  readily  be  deceived  as  to  its  thick- 
ness, and  consequently  it  is  only  by  relying 
on  the  respectability  of  the  maker  that  we 
have  any  guarantee  in  this  respect.  There 
is,  in  general,  a considerable  difference  in 
price  between  plated  goods  sold  by  the 
various  makers,  and  perhaps  not  always 
in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  value;  but 
of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
manufacturers  of  them  sell  articles  which 
will  last  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  those 
sold  by  inferior  houses  in  the  trade. 

409.  Silver,  whether  solid  or  plated,  is, 
as  far  as  concerns  its  surface,  either  bur- 
nished or  dead— terms  applied  to  it  in  the 
same  way  as  to  gold— or  sometimes  it  is 
frosted,  which  is  a still  whiter  and  more 
dead  kind  of  face  than  that  called  dead. 

410.  The  Substitutes  for  Silver  (called 
nickel  silver,  albata,  Britannia  metal,  Berlin 
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or  German  silver,  &c.),  are  all  alloys  of 
copper  with  other  metals,  as  antimony,  tin, 
nickel,  zinc,  &c.  None  of  them  contain 
any  silver  whatever,  and  all  are  readily 
acted  on  by  the  mineral  and  many  of  the 
vegetable  acids. 

411.  Iron,  as  a material  used  largely  in 
building,  has  already  been  slightly  alluded 
to,  but  for  the  purpose  of  employing  it  in 
household  furniture  it  requires  consider- 
able modification,  being  in  most  cases  used 
in  a different  condition,  as  steel.  Cast  and 
wrought  iron,  it  is  true,  enter  largely  into 
the  construction  of  fenders  and  the  com- 
moner sorts  of  fire-irons,  as  well  as  the 
common  iron  utensils  used  in  the  kitchen, 
as  sauce-pans,  boilers,  frying-pans,  &c.,  but 
for  cutlery  steel  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
afford  that  hardness  and  stiffness  which  is 
required  to  give  a cutting  edge.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  go  into  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  but  it  may  be  described  in  few 
words  as  a compound  of  iron  with  a small 
quantity  of  carbon,  by  which  its  qualities 
are  very  much  modified ; and  while  it  loses 
its  power  of  being  welded  or  permanently 
bent  into  form,  it  gains  in  elasticity,  in 
hardness,  and  in  closeness  of  grain,  so  that 
it  is  capable  of  a much  higher  polish  than 
before;  and  being  harder,  it  retains  it 
much  longer.  The  salts  formed  by  the 
union  of  iron  and  the  acids  are  all  harm- 
less to  the  human  constitution  in  ordi- 
nary quantities,  and  probably  they  are 
not  only  so,  but  they  are  really  required 
for  the  well-being  of  the  animal  body. 
Hence,  there  is  no  reason  why  iron  should 
not  be  used  in  its  native  state,  except 
that  from  its  rapid  tendency  to  unite  with 
oxygen,  it  stains  by  its  oxide  almost  any 
liquid  submitted  to  its  action,  and  also 
imparts  a disagreeable  taste.  For  this  rea- 
son iron  sauce-pans  used  formerly  to  be 
coated  with  tin  internally,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent day  they  are  lined  with  enamel, 
which  is  a much  cleaner  and  better  substi- 
tute. Many  people  who  have  a limited 
number  of  sauce-pans,  go  on  for  years  with 
them  untinned  or  without  enamel,  because 
by  keeping  them  clean  and  slightly  greased 
they  prevent  all  formation  of  oxide,  and 
the  interior  therefore  requires  no  protec- 
tion; but  for  families  where  there  is  a 
sauce-pan  for  each  kind  of  cookery,  and  in 
which  it  often  happens  that  some  are 
only  occasionally  wanted,  it  will  not  do  to 
rely  upon  this,  and  consequently  the  tinned 
or  enamelled  lining  is  in  great  request. 
One  modification  of  iron  or  steel,  known 
as  Table  Cutlery,  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  knives  for  domestic  use,  being 
composed  of  steel  blades,  of  three  sizes,. 
6et  in  handles  of  silver,  or  plated  copper, 
or  bone,  ivory,  or  buckhorn.  These  knives 


are  called  carving-knives,  when  they  are 
of  the  largest  size;  and  the  lesser  ones 
are  termed  first  and  second-size  table 
knives,  which  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  They  are  manufactured  in 
great  varieties,  and  of  qualities  and  prices 
suited  to  all  classes. 

412.  Copper— so  well  known  to  all  of  us 
as  the  metal  of  which  our  tea-kettles  are 
made— is  a very  useful  article  for  many  pur- 
poses, though  from  the  deleteriousness  of  its 
salts  it  is  not  to  be  employed  without  proper 
precautions.  It  is  readily  moulded  by  the 
hammer  into  any  shape,  and  may  also  be 
soldered  with  hard  or  soft  solder  at  any 
joints  where  the  hammer  will  not  serve  the 
purpose.  But  it  should  invariably  be  lined 
with  tin,  which  is  readily  applied  in  a hot 
state,  the  copper  being  first  made  quite 
bright  by  scouring  it,  and  then  the  tin 
rubbed  in  with  a piece  of  tow,  aided  by 
powdered  resin,  which  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  in  soldering,  by  preventing  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  upon  the  two  surfaces 
while  being  heated.  Copper  vessels  in 
which  acids  are  boiled,  as  preserving  pans, 
&c.,  require  to  be  constantly  inspected, 
to  see  that  the  tin  is  still  entire;  and  if 
defective  they  should  be  re-tinned ; though 
it  is  supposed  that  so  long  as  any  tin 
remains  it  will  protect  the  copper  from  the 
action  of  the  acid,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
zinc  protects  the  copper  sheathing  of  a 
vessel  at  sea.  Many  cooks  use  these  vessels 
untinned,  believing  that  as  long  as  the 
contents  are  kept  boiling  they  will  not  act 
on  the  copper;  but  this  is  a fallacy,  and 
though  the  action  is  not  great,  it  still  goes 
on  to  a certain  extent. 

413.  Lead  is  not  a proper  metal  to  be 
used  in  any  vessel  for  containing  food  in 
a liquid  or  moist  state;  and  it  is  only  as 
a lining  for  tea-caddies,  or  for  wine-coolers, 
that  it  ought  to  be  employed  in  any  article 
for  domestic  use.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  it  is  so  readily  acted  on  by  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  acids,  and  that  its 
salts  are  so  highly  prejudicial  to  health, 
and  even  fatal  to  life  itself. 

414.  Tin  and  Zinc  are  used  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  coating  iron,  to  protect  it 
from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  contained 
in  water  and  air.  In  this  state  the  former 
is  called  tin,  and  the  latter  galvanized  iron , 
the  name  being  given  to  it  because  the 
zinc  is  deposited  from  its  solution  by 
means  of  the  galvanic  battery,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  electro- plating  pro- 
cess described  at  par.  408.  Tin,  therefore, 
whether  known  as  “common  tin,”  or  as 
“block  tin,”  consists  of  iron  plates  coated 
with  tin  by  submitting  them,  while  quite 
bright  and  protected  lrom  oxidation  by  a 
coat  of  tallow,  to  melted  tin,  which  readily 
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adheres  to  the  polished  surface  of  the  iron. 
Galvanized  iron,  on  the  contrary,  although 
analagous  to  this  in  being  composed  of  iron 
plates,  is  different  in  being  coated  with  zinc, 
which  is  deposited  upon  the  plates  of  iron, 
from  a solution  of  zinc  in  mineral  acid, 
and  consequently  they  need  not  be  polished. 

415.  The  Alloys  used  in  furniture  con- 
sist of  bronze,  and  bell-metal , composed  of 
tin  and  copper ; or-molu , of  zinc  and 
copper,  nearly  in  equal  proportions ; brass, 
also  of  zinc  and  copper,  but  with  the 
copper  in  a larger  proportion,  being  about 
three  to  one  of  zinc.  The  various  imitations 
of  silver  have  been  already  alluded  to. 

Sect.  3.— Animal  Products  : Ivory,  Bone, 
Leather,  Horn,  &c. 

416.  Ivory  is  obtained  from  the  tusk  of 
the  elephant  and  from  the  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus  and  walrus.  It  is  largely 
used  for  the  handles  of  knives,  and  for 
other  purposes  requiring  a smooth  and 
clean  white  surface;  and,  hitherto,  no 
artificial  substitute  has  been  discovered 
which  unites  the  same  smooth  and  beauti- 
ful appearance  with  its  tough  and  durable 
qualities. 

417.  Bone  resembles  ivory  in  its  chemical 
composition,  but  is  not  nearly  so  fine  in 
colour  or  grain,  and  soon  imbibes  small 
streaks  of  the  dirt  to  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted, by  which  it  is  made  unfit  for 
domestic  purposes.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
from  its  relative  cheapness  that  it  is  ever 
employed  as  a substitute  for  ivory. 

418.  Horn  also  somewhat  resembles  bone, 
more  especially  in  the  kind  known  as  buck- 
horn,  which,  though  forming  the  horn  of  the 
stag,  is  closely  allied  to  bone  in  its  com- 
position, and  in  all  but  its  outer  surface, 
which  is  rough  and  covered  with  a thin 
varnish  of  colouring  matter.  This  sub- 
stance is  only  used  for  the  handles  of 
carving,  or  pocket,  or  pruning-knives ; 
and  the  horn  which  is  most  commonly 
employed  is  that  from  the  bullock.  It 
is  a hollow  semi-transparent  and  some- 
what bent  cone,  which  differs  considerably 
in  composition  from  buck-horn  or  bone — 
containing  much  less  lime,  little  or  no 
gelatine,  but  a large  quantity  of  albumen 
in  a highly  condensed  condition.  Horn  is 
not  soluble  in  water  or  by  heat,  but  it 
may  be  readily  rendered  soft  and  pliable 
by  the  latter  agent,  and  it  is  thus  easily 
moulded  into  any  shape,  or  stamped  with 
figures  or  letters.  Tortoise-shell  is  analo- 
gous to  horn  in  composition,  though  form- 
ing another  species  of  defensive  armour. 
Whalebone,  again,  is  another  similar  sub- 
stance found  in  the  mouth  of  the  whale, 
where  it  forms  a kind  of  strainer  intended 


to  catch  the  mollusks  upon  which  this 
animal  feeds. 

419.  Leather  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  some  of  our  best  articles 
of  furniture,  being  employed  for  covering 
library  tables,  and  also  easy  and  ordinary 
chairs,  &c.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  skins  of  animals,  especially  the 
horse,  cow,  sheep,  and  goat,  tanned  by  the 
action  of  oak-bark  or  other  substances  con- 
taining tannin.  In  this  process,  the  skin 
is  first  cleansed  from  the  hair  and  flesh  by 
means  of  lime  and  water,  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  an  infusion  of  the 
bark  of  the  oak,  or  other  tree  containing 
the  principle  above  alluded  to.  In  theory 
this  is  simple  enough,  but  in  practice  great 
experience  is  required  to  make  the  most 
of  a given  quantity  of  hide,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  convert  it  into  leather  of  the 
best  quality.  By  various  improvements, 
the  time  and  labour  required  have  been 
reduced,  but  it  is  believed  not  without 
injury  to  the  quality  of  the  leather.  Water 
and  steam  power  may,  perhaps,  be  advan- 
tageously introduced  in  the  mechanical 
parts  of  the  process,  as  to  grind  the  bark, 
or  to  move  the  fluid  from  vat  to  vat ; but 
the  plan  which  was  so  much  vaunted 
some  years  ago  by  which  the  bark  was 
introduced  within  the  skin  previously  sub- 
mitted to  exhaustion  of  its  air  by  a pump, 
does  not  seem  to  answer  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  those  who  propounded  it. 

420.  The  Proportion  of  Tannin  con- 
tained in  the  various  vegetable  substances 
is  as  follows,  by  which  their  relative  value 
for  tanning  may  be  estimated 


In  480 
parts. 

White  inner  bark  of  old  oak  ...  72 

Ditto,  ditto,  young  oak  77 

Ditto,  ditto,  Spanish  chestnut  ...  63 

Ditto,  ditto,  Leicester  willow  ...  79 

Middle  bark  of  oak  19 

Ditto,  Spanish  chestnut  21 

Ditto,  Leicester  willow  33 

Ditto,  elm  13 

Ditto,  common  willow  11 

Sicilian  sumach  78 

Malaga  sumach  79 

Souchong  tea 48 

Green  tea  41 

Bombay  catechu  261 

Bengal  ditto  231 

Nutgalls 127 

Bark  of  alder  168 

Ditto,  weeping  willow  76 


All  these  substances  contain  tannin  and 
gallic  acid,  which  seem  by  the  powders  of 
vegetable  life  mutually  convertible.  They 
are  characterised  by  forming  with  gelatine  a 
flexible  substance,  very  tough  and  insoluble 
in  water,  and  not  easily  liable  to  ordinary 
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decomposition  by  putrefaction.  They  also 
form  with  oxide  of  iron  a black  combina- 
tion, which,  having  a strong  affinity  for 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  wool,  is  much  used 
by  the  dyer. 

421.  The  most  important  property  of 
tannin  is  that  relating  to  its  union  with 
gelatine,  by  which  it  forms,  from  a state  of 
solution,  a soft  floculent  precipitate,  which 
in  dyeing  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  This 
combination  is  not  always  exactly  in  the 
same  proportions,  but  varies  according  to 
the  concentration  of  the  solutions,  and  the 
relative  quantities  of  the  substances;  nor 
is  the  compound  in  all  cases  insoluble  in 
water.  When  the  gelatine  is  only  slightly 
in  excess,  it  consists  of  54  gelatine,  and  46 
tannin;  when  there  is  a large  excess  of 
gelatine  the  compound  is  re-dissolved.  On 
the  formation  of  this  combination  the  art  of 
tanning  depends.  The  skin  of  an  animal, 
when  freed  of  its  hair,  epidermis,  and 
cellular  tissue,  by  means  of  lime,  consists 
chiefly  of  gelatine  in  an  indurated  state. 
By  immersing  this  in  the  tan-liquor,  which 
is  an  infusion  of  oak-bark,  the  combination 
of  tannin  with  the  organized  gelatine,  is 
slowly  established,  and  this  compound  not 
being  soluble  in  water,  nor  liable  to  putre- 
faction, the  skin  is  rendered  dense  and 
impermeable,  and  not  subject  to  those 
changes  which  it  would  otherwise  undergo 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  water. 
But  to  imbue  the  skin  thoroughly  with  the 
tannin,  tne  introduction  of  the  liquor  must 
be  gradual,  and  hence  the  tanning  is  per- 
formed by  successive  immersions  of  the 
skin  in  liquor  of  different  strengths.  It  was 
observed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  leather ' 
slowly  tanned  in  weak  infusions  of  bark, 
is  better  in  quality,  being  both  softer  and 
stronger,  than  when  tanned  by  dense 
infusions.  He  ascribes  this  effect  to  the 
extractive  matter  which  the  skin  imbibes, 
and  his  observations  have  since  been  gene- 
rally confirmed.  In  practice,  therefore,  the 
result  is  materially  affected  by  the  quality 
of  the  material  employed  in  tanning;  and 
hence  galls,  which  contain  an  enormous 
proportion  of  tannin,  make  a hard  leather 
liable  to  crack  from  their  deficiency  of  extrac- 
tive matter.  Hides  increase  in  weight  by 
tanning  about  one-fifth,  or  from  that  to 
a third. 

422.  Currying  Leather  is  the  process 
by  which  it  is  rendered  supple  enough 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  generally 
applied ; it  is  effected  by  covering  one  side 
of  the  leather  with  soft  tallow,  or  tallow 
and  neat’s-foot  oil,  and  then  stoving  it,  by 
which  the  oily  matter  is  absorbed  from  the 
one  side  as  fast  as  the  water  is  drawn  off 
from  the  other,  by  evaporation. 

423.  Tawing  is  a modification  of  the 


above  process,  by  which  alum  is  made  to 
do  the  work  of  part  of  the  bark,  or  some- 
times is  used  by  itself.  The  skin  must  be  at 
once  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  alum 
before  putrefaction  has  commenced,  or  it 
will  fail  to  effect  the  change  required.  As 
soon  therefore  as  the  hair  can  be  removed 
by  the  lime-process,  the  skins  are  washed 
and  cleansed  of  all  superfluous  parts,  and 
are  then  placed  in  bran  and  water  after 
which  they  are  ready  for  the  alum.  A 
bath  of  alum  and  salt  is  now  prepared  at 
a temperature  of  about  190  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, in  which  the  skins  are  placed  for 
about  nine  or  ten  minutes.  They  are  next 
taken  out  and  the  water  is  thickened  with 
the  yolk  of  eggs  and  wheat  flour,  forming 
a kind  of  paste,  with  which  the  skins  are 
coated  and  then  dried.  The  subsequent 
processes  vary  greatly  according  as  the 
leather  is  required  for  gloves  or  for  other 
purposes. 

424.  Chamois  and  Buef  Leather  are 
dressed  in  a different  way  still;  both  are 
prepared  in  this  country,  and  are  no  longer 
made  of  the  skins  of  the  animals  from 
which  they  have  derived  their  names,  but 
from  the  sheep  and  ox.  These  leathers  are 
very  slightly  tanned  indeed,  and  are  then 
dressed  with  oil,  which  is  afterwards  fulled 
and  scoured  out  so  as  to  remove  any  sensa- 
tion of  grease  which  they  might  otherwise 
communicate  to  the  hand.  After  this  they 
are  stoved  and  are  fit  for  use. 

425.  True  Morocco  Leather  is  the  skin 
of  the  goat  tawed  and  dried.  It  may  be 
known  from  its  imitations  by  the  veins 
on  the  inside,  which  are  very  well  marked 
in  the  real  skin  and  deficient  in  that  of 
the  sheep.  The  dye  always  shows  these 
veins  in  a darker  shade,  and  makes  them  in 
this  way  very  manifest.  In  this  country  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  skins  sold  as  Morocco 
leather  are  those  of  the  sheep.  A still  worse 
imitation  of  Morocco  is  now  sold,  which 
has  no  leather  whatever  in  its  composition, 
but  is  a varnish  spread  on  a stout  linen  or 
cotton  cloth  and  then  stamped  in  the  same 
way  as  the  imitation  sheep  skin.  It  is 
largely  used  for  covering  cheap  easy  chairs, 
and  to  an  ordinary  observer  will  readily 
pass  for  that  which  it  is  intended  to  imitate. 

426.  Russian  Leather  is  the  skin  of  the 
horse  or  calf  tanned  with  the  bark  of  the 
birch,  which  gives  it  that  peculiar  smell 
that  is  so  grateful  to  the  senses,  and 
seems  to  preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of 
insects. 

427.  The  perfection  to  which  machinery 
has  been  brought  has  enabled  the  dresser 
to  split  leather  which  is  thick  enough  into 
two  or  even  three  layers,  which  are  each 
separately  varnished,  and  made  into 
enamelled  or  imitation  Morocco  leather. 
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By  these  means  its  price  has  been  mate- 
rially reduced ; and  for  covering  tables,  or 
other  similar  purposes,  it  answers  every 
object,  but  not  of  course  coming  up  to  the 
real  Morocco. 

428.  Hair  is  used  largely  in  making  up 
furniture,  in  which  it  forms  the  best 
material  for  stuffing  and  padding  the  sides 
and  bottoms  of  chairs,  sofas,  &c.,  and  also  for 
the  mattresses  of  beds.  It  likewise  is  used 
as  a woven  fabric  for  covering  sofas,  chairs, 
<&c.,  and  for  straining  liquids,  as  in  the 
bottom  of  sieves.  Horse  hair  from  the 
mane  and  tail  is  that  chiefly  used,  the 
longest  of  which  is  kept  for  the  textile 
fabrics,  whilst  the  shortest  hair  is  reserved 
for  stuffing.  For  this  purpose  it  is  wound 
in  a peculiar  manner  so  as  to  curl  it,  and  it 
is  then  baked,  after  which  it  is  unwound 
and  pulled  out,  in  which  state  it  is  very 
elastic  and  soft,  and  delightfully  easy  to  sit 
upon. 

429.  Wool  from  the  sheep  is  used  also 
for  two  purposes ; one  of  which  consists  of 
the  padding  for  mattresses,  chairs,  and 
sofas;  and  the  other  for  those  numerous 
textile  fabrics  which  line  our  rooms  in  the 
shape  of  carpets  and  curtains.  The  value 
of  the  wool  for  mattresses  mainly  depends 
upon  the  length  of  the  staple  and  its  colour. 
A great  part  is  very  short,  and  is  merely 
the  clippings  from  woollen  cloth  called 
/lock , which  is  made  into  beds  and  mat- 
tresses of  a very  inferior  class.  The  com- 
position of  wool  is  nearly  the  same  as  hair 
and  horn. 

430.  Silk  is  the  produce  of  the  silkworm, 
and  is  only  employed  in  textile  fabrics. 

431.  Feathers  compose  the  outer  cover- 
ing of  birds,  the  inner  coat  being  down , with 
an  admixture  of  hair  in  some  cases.  Both 
the  feathers  and  the  down  consist  of  two 
portions,  the  quill , which  is  a tube  of  horny 
matter  attached  to  the  skin ; and  the  barb  or 
feathery  portion,  which  varies  greatly  in 
the  number,  arrangement,  and  softness  of 
its  fibres,  some  being  nearly  grouped  in  a 
bundle,  as  the  down,  and  others  lying  side 
by  side  ill  regular  order,  like  the  pen-fea- 
thers from  the  wing.  In  all  but  the  down 
there  is  a continuation  of  the  quill  in  a 
solid  form,  which  supports  the  feather,  and 
from  which  proceed  at  various  angles  the 
barbs , to  form  the  smooth  and  plane  surface. 
A number  of  these,  lying  in  regular  suc- 
cession like  tiles,  one  over  the  other,  are 
sufficient  to  protect  the  bird  from  cold  and 
wet.  Feathers  are  chemically  composed 
of  nearly  the  same  substances  as  hair, 
namely,  albumen  in  a condensed  condition, 
with  a very  small  proportion  of  gelatine. 
In  water-birds,  as  the  goose  and  the  duck, 
they  are  kept  oiled  by  the  bird  from  glands 
for  that  purpose,  and  hence  these  feathers 


require  careful  cleansing  before  they  are  fit 
for  use. 

432.  Feathers,  for  the  purpose  which  wo 
are  now  considering,  are  obtained— 1st, 
from  the  common  poultry  and  game  which 
come  to  table,  and  which  are  sold  by  the 
cook,  and  called  poultry  feathers.  These 
are  bad  in  quality,  being  mixed  with  ducks* 
feathers,  which  are  hard  and  generally  full 
of  vermin,  and  command  the  lowest  price 
of  all,  being  only  used  for  inferior  beds. 
2ndly,  from  the  gray  goose  of  this  country, 
and  called  by  that  name.  3rdly,  from  the 
foreign  gray  goose , and  known  as  such. 
4thly,  from  the  foreign  gray  goose  also, 
but  carefully  picked,  with  the  larger  and 
coarser  feathers  separated ; these  are  called 
best  foreign  gray  goose.  5thly,  from  the 
white  goose  of  Great  'Britain.  6thly,  from 
the  foreign  white  goose , called  Dantzic.  The 
price  varies  from  lid.  to  3s.  per  lb.,  when 
dressed  and  weighed  in  the  ticking  cases. 

433.  Down,  likewise,  is  known  as  gray 
down  and  white  down  from  the  common 
goose,  and  eider  down  from  the  eider  duck ; 
which  last  is  obtained  partly  from  the  bird 
itself,  and  partly  from  the  nest  where  it  is 
found,  being  plucked  by  the  parent  bird 
from  its  breast  to  form  a lining  and  pro- 
tection for  the  eggs  and  young. 

434.  The  Preparation  of  Feathers  con- 
sists first  of  all  in  collecting  them  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  death  of  the  bird,  or 
often  in  plucking  them  while  alive,  as  in 
the  instance  of  geese,  which  are  most 
cruelly  robbed  in  this  way  four  or  five 
times  a year.  It  is  said  that  feathers  are 
more  elastic  when  thus  obtained  than 
when  drawn  from  a bird  some  time  dead, 
but  I much  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
The  tail  and  wing  feathers  are  then  re- 
moved, and  afterwards  the  remaining  mass 
is  placed  in  a large  stove  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  submitted  to  its  heat  for  some 
hours,  during  which  time  they  aie  kept 
constantly  turned  and  beaten,  by  which  all 
the  adhering  dirt,  &c.,  are  removed.  This 
effectually  destroys  all  the  eggs  of  insects, 
and  drives  off  by  evaporation  the  oily 
matter  with  which  they  are  imbued ; it 
also  hardens  and  stiffens  the  fibres,  so  as 
to  make  them  much  more  elastic.  Down 
is  treated  in  the  same  way,  being  also 
washed  in  clear  warm  lime  water,  when 
necessary,  but  taking  care  that  none  of  the 
powder  of  lime  should  remain  floating  in 
the  water. 

435.  Feathers  are  employed  in  beds, 
bolsters,  and  pillows,  which  are  more  fully 
described  in  another  section  cf  this  chapter. 

Sect.  4. — Vegetable  Productions. 

436.  Paper,  Linen,  and  Cotton,  are  so 
intimately  connected  together  as  materials 
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used  in  furniture-making,  that  they  are 
better  described  under  one  head.  The  first 
named  is  composed  of  rags,  which  are 
derived  from  cotton  and  linen,  as  well  as 
recently  from  straw,  wood,  &c.  Cotton 
is  a vegetable  down  contained  in  the  seed 
of  the  cotton-plant  ( gossypium  herbaceum ), 
which  is  cultivated  in  America,  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  Egypt.  After  going 
through  various  cleansing  processes,  this  is 
woven  into  fabrics  used  in  furniture,  called 
calico,  muslin,  chintz,  dimity,  &c.  Linen 
Fabrics,  such  as  table-cloths,  sheetings, 
napkins,  and  the  like,  are  made  from  flax , 
which  is  the  straw  of  a European  plant 
(Linurn  usitatissimum ),  deprived  of  its 
mucilaginous  and  other  similar  juices  by 
maceration  and  washing.  It  is  afterwards 
bleached,  and  converted  by  weaving  into 
lawn,  plain  linen,  damask,  holland,  &c. 
Paper  is  made  from  linen  and  cotton  rags, 
also  from  hemp  and  straw,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  coarsest 
kinds  only,  known  as  brown  paper.  The 
combination  of  flexible  fibres  of  which 
paper  is  made,  depends  on  the  minute 
sub-division  of  the  fibres  and  their  sub- 
sequent cohesion.  The  materials  after 
being  washed,  are  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a revolving  cylinder,  the  surface  of 
which  is  furnished  with  a number  of  sharp 
teetli  or  cutters,  all  so  placed  as  to  act 
against  other  cutters  fixed  underneath 
the  cylinder.  The  rags  are  kept  immersed 
in  water  and  continually  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  cutters  for  a number  of 
hours,  till  they  are  minutely  divided  and 
reduced  to  a thin  pulp.  During  this  pro- 
cess a quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  is  mixed 
with  the  rags,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
bleach  them  by  discharging  the  colouring 
matter  with  which  any  part  of  them  may  be 
dyed  or  otherwise  impregnated.  Before  the 
discovery  of  this  mode  of  bleaching,  it  was 
necessary  to  sort  the  rags  and  select  only 
those  which  were  white  to  constitute  white 
paper.  If,  however,  the  bleaching  process 
be  carried  too  far,  it  injures  the  texture  of 
the  paper  by  corroding  and  weakening  the 
fibres.  The  pulp,  composed  of  the  fibrous 
particles  mixed  with  water,  is  transferred 
to  a large  vat,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  made 
into  paper.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is 
now  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  ma- 
chinery, as  follows:— The  vat  containing 
the  pulp,  as  above  described,  is  placed  at 
one  extremity  of  a long  wooden  frame, 
which  has  a revolving  cylinder  at  each  end. 
Over  these,  which  both  revolve  in  the  same 
plane,  there  is  stretched  an  endless  web  of 
brass  wire  cloth.  From  the  vat  the  pulp 
flows  down  upon  the  web  through  a slit  in 
its  side,  whose  width  is  regulated  by  a 
screw,  and  as  the  web  travels  slowly  for- 


ward by  the  revolution  of  the  cylinders,  the 
pulp  is  evenly  diffused  over  its  surface  by 
means  of  a tremulous  motion  communi- 
cated by  eccentric  action.  As  soon  as  the 
web,  covered  with  its  layer  of  pulp,  arrives 
at  the  opposite  cylinder,  and  at  the  point 
where  it  begins  to  descend  beneath  it,  the 
pulp  is  wiped  off  by  another  large  revolver, 
covered  with  felt  or  flannel,  and  is  thence 
carried  on  through  or  between  a series  of 
rollers,  and  lastly  over  three  polished  cylin- 
ders heated  by  steam,  each  at  a higher 
temperature  than  the  one  before  it.  In  this 
way  the  pulp  is  rapidly  converted  into 
paper,  the  process  being  that  invented  by 
Fourdrinier.  Other  methods  on  somewhat 
similar  principles  are  also  adopted ; but  the 
endless  wire-web,  receiving  and  straining 
the  pulp,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all,  the  detail 
only  being  varied.  Paper  thus  made  re- 
quires sizing  if  to  be  used  for  writing ; but 
for  the  purposes  of  furniture-making  it  is 
used  in  its  raw  state. 

437.  Papier  Maciie,  as  its  name  implies, 
consists  in  brown  paper  softened  and  mixed 
up  with  gum,  then  pressed  into  certain 
forms  and  covered  with  an  ornamental 
surface.  But  in  most  of  the  articles  of 
furniture  which  are  sold  under  this  name, 
the  foundation,  instead  of  being  of  papier 
mache , is  of  wood,  as  for  instance,  in  chairs, 
tables,  &c.  Paper  would  not  be  capable 
of  affording  sufficient  resistance  for  such 
articles,  and  hence  it  is  not  available ; but 
why  varnished  wood  should  be  so  called,  I 
am  at  a loss  to  know.  The  surface  of  the 
papier  mache  is  generally  covered  with  a 
black  varnish,  in  which  are  imbedded 
pieces  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  when  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  hard  and  dry,  it  is 
rubbed  down  until  the  pearly  surface 
appears,  after  which  either  a regular 
painting  is  effected  on  it.  or  else  it  is  only 
shaded  and  tinted  in  a fanciful  manner. 
Chairs  made  of  wood  and  ornamented  in 
this  way  make  a pretty  variety  in  the 
drawing-room  or  boudoir ; and  many 
ornamental  articles  for  the  table,  as  ink- 
stands,  blotting-cases,  &c.,  are  much  used. 

438.  Caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber,  is  not 
much  used  in  furniture  in  its  pure  state, 
but  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
varnish  with  which  the  imitation  leathers 
are  coated.  In  substance  it  is  used  to  form 
the  tubes  with  which  table  lamps  are  some- 
times supplied  with  gas ; but  for  this  purpose 
it  must  be  vulcanised , or  prepared  with 
sulphur,  by  the  agency  of  which  it  is  ren- 
dered much  more  elastic  and  strong,  and 
more  capable  of  resisting  pressure  or  injury 
of  any  kind.  It  is  the  inspissated  juice  of 
several  American  and  Asiatic  trees,  which 
is  now  imported  in  large  quantities  in  a 
crude  state,  and  is  then  purified  and 
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submitted  to  a variety  of  processes,  which 
alter  its  qualities  very  considerably.  It  is 
soluble  in  some  of  the  oils,  which,  however, 
do  not  entirely  evaporate  from  it;  but  in 
coal-naphtha  it  is  still  more  readily  dis- 
solved, and  this  leaves  it  perfectly  unaltered 
on  evaporation,  though  with  a disagreeable 
smell,  which  is  got  rid  of  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Boiling  water  softens  it,  but  does 
not  dissolve  it ; and  it  is  also  insoluble  in 
alcohol;  at  a temperature  a little  above 
boiling  water  it  melts,  but  on  cooling  does 
not  recover  its  elasticity.  Chemical  agents 
have  little  or  no  effect  upon  it ; it  consists 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  alone. 

439.  Gutta  Percha  resembles  India-rub- 
ber in  composition  and  in  resistance  to  the 
action  of  chemical  agents,  but  it  has  not 
the  same  elasticity,  and  it  is  much  harder 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  is  dissolved 
in  naphtha,  and  melted  by  heat,  and  capable 
of  being  moulded,  when  warm,  into  any 
shape ; in  this  way  it  is  made  to  take  the 
variety  of  forms  now  so  common,  as  pic- 
ture-frames, ink-stands,  &c.,  presenting  a 
variegated  brown  surface  of  a smooth  and 
somewhat  polished  aspect.  This  useful  sub- 
stance is  daily  extending  its  domain  in  the 
field  of  our  domestic  embellishments. 

440.  Alva  Marina,  or  prepared  sea- weed, 
is  employed  in  the  stuffing  of  mattresses, 
and  forms  a very  soft,  elastic,  and  cool 
medium  for  the  purpose.  It  is  usually 
washed  from  its  salt  and  carefully  dried, 
with  the  addition,  in  some  cases,  of  a very 
weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  insects. 

441.  The  Fibre  of  the  Cocoa-nut  is 
now  used  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the 
manufacture  of  mattresses,  for  which  it 
seems  well  adapted;  and  also  in  making 
matting  for  kitchens,  lobbies,  &c.,  for 
which  also  it  is  still  better  calculated. 
It  is  the  outer  covering  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
tom  into  shreds  and  combed  so  as  to  form 
a staple  resembling,  in  all  but  colour,  coarse 
hemp  or  flax,  but  harder  and  more  fitted 
for  the  rough  wear  which  it  has  to  endure 
as  a covering  for  floors  where  there  is  great 
traffic.  Cocoa-nut  matting  is  now  sold  at 
about  3s.  per  square  yard,  when  of  the 
best  and  stoutest  make;  and  at  lower 
prices  in  proportion  to  its  make  and  to  the 
width,  so  that  for  narrow  passages  it  may 
be  laid  down  at  Is.  3d.  per  yard  running. 

442.  Vegetable  Ivory  is  the  nutritive 
matter  contained  in  a South  American  nut, 
and  somewhat  resembles  the  animal  ivory 
in  texture,  so  that  it  is  capable  of  being  used 
as  a substitute  for  it ; but  it  has  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  hardness  of  that  material, 
and  its  liability  to  absorb  water  renders  it 
unfit  for  any  purpose  where  it  is  exposed 
to  that  medium. 


Sect.  5.— Marble  and  Stone. 

443.  Marble  and  Stone  of  various  kinds 
are  both  sometimes  used  in  our  furniture 
for  table  tops ; but  nothing  more  need  be 
here  said  than  has  been  already  alluded  to 
at  page  10. 

Sect.  6.— Articles  of  Glass. 

444.  Glass  is  now  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  our  domestic  utensils 
and  ornaments ; but  it  is  of  comparatively 
recent  manufacture,  having  only  been  used 
in  England  to  any  great  extent  for  the  last 
two  centuries.  Plate- glass  has  only  been 
made  in  England  about  eighty  years,  the 
British  Plate-glass  Company  in  Lancashire 
having  been  established  in  1783.  Since  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  glass  it  has  enor- 
mously extended  its  field  of  operations, 
and  it  is  now  used  for  various  articles  in 
which  its  high  price  formerly  interdicted 
its  employment. 

445.  Glass  is  formed  by  the  fusion,  at  a 
high  temperature,  of  flinty  matters  by 
means  of  an  alkali  or  metallic  oxide ; and 
its  nature  depends  upon  the  quality  and 
proportions  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Thus,  there  are  four  distinct 
varieties,  namely  — 1st,  bottle-glass , more 
or  less  green;  2nd,  crown-glass,  used  for 
windows  chiefly;  3rd,  flint-glass ; and,  4th, 
plate-glass.  Its  transparency  and  cleanli- 
ness are  the  chief  recommendations  to  the 
housekeeper,  rendering  it  fit  not  only  for 
ornamental  but  for  useful  purposes.  It  is 
also  readily  cast  in  moulds,  so  as  to  assume 
any  form  required;  and  after  this  it  may 
be  ground  and  polished  to  a brilliant  sur- 
face. Besides  these  advantages,  it  readily 
assumes  any  colour  which  may  be  desired, 
by  mixing  certain  matters  with  it  while 
in  a melted  condition.  In  this  state  its 
transparency  may  be  retained,  or  it  may  be 
rendered  opaque,  or  semi-transparent,  at 
pleasure,  so  that  as  far  as  the  eye  is 
concerned  it  is  one  of  the  most  manage- 
able substances  in  art.  When  heated  it  is 
excessively  ductile,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  drawn  into  the  finest  threads.  In  its 
ordinary  state  when  cold  it  is  exceedingly 
brittle,  and  this  is  increased  by  rapid 
cooling;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  much 
diminished  by  careful  and  slow  cooling, 
called  annealing.  The  harder  varieties  of 
glass  require  the  diamond  to  cut  them,  but 
the  softer  sorts  are  readily  divided  with  tne 
file  when  applied  to  an  angular  or  projecting 
surface. 

446.  Glass  is  always  fashioned  into  form 
while  in  a melted  state,  but  there  are  two 
different  methods  adopted— one  by  which 
it  is  blown , and  the  other  by  which  it  is 
cast  into  shape.  In  the  former  method  an 
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iron  tube  about  five  feet  long  is  used,  which 
is  dipped  into  the  pot  of  melted  glass,  after 
being  first  heated,  and  then  by  turning  it 
round  on  its  axis  a lump  of  glass  adheres 
to  its  extremity,  small  or  large,  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  workman,  and  his  sub- 
sequent operations  in  turning  it,  &c.  If  he 
requires  a very  large  lump  he  withdraws 
the  rod  and  allows  the  mass  adhering  to  it 
to  cool  slightly,  and  harden  to  a certain 
extent,  upon  which  he  re-introduces  it,  and 
then  easily  obtains  an  accession  of  “metal,” 
as  it  is  called.  As  soon  as  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  quantity  which  he  has  collected, 
he  lifts  up  the  rod  to  a horizontal  position 
level  with  his  mouth,  and  blows  into  it,  by 
which  a hollow  globe  of  glass  is  obtained ; 
and  this  is  variously  handled  and  modified 
according  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
article  desired  (see  following  paragraphs). 
Cast  glass  is  either  the  “metal”  poured  into 
moulds,  on  the  same  principle  as  other 
castings,  from  which  it  comes  out  with  a 
surface  more  or  less  rough,  and  only  fit  for 
the  commoner  articles,  until  it  is  ground 
or  polished,  or  else  it  is  cast  into  a large 
plate,  of  uniform  thickness,  by  spreading, 
as  it  were,  the  melted  glass  upon  a table 
by  means  of  a roller  passing  over  it.  This 
method  is  adopted  in  making  plate-glass, 
which  is  now  manufactured  in  such  enor- 
mous quantities,  and  of  dimensions  which 
would  have  puzzled  our  ancestors  to 
approach  in  size. 

447.  Bottle-glass  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  our  ordinary  wine-bottles,  and 
for  milk-pans  and  similar  articles.  It  is 
formed  of  coarse  river  or  sea-sand,  lime, 
and  clay,  mixed  with  any  cheap  alkali, 
such  as  the  waste  of  soap-boiling,  and  the 
slag  from  iron-smelting  The  several  articles 
are  each  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  mixed 
and  placed  in  crucibles,  which  are  submit- 
ted to  a high  heat,  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours,  during  which  time  the  glass  is 
formed,  and  is  then  fit  for  the  purposes 
required.  The  bottles  are  now  almost 
invariably  blown  in  a mould,  which  opens 
with  a hinge  and  admits  the  mass  of  glass 
at  the  end  of  the  rod,  after  which  it  is  shut, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  breath  readily 
forces  the  glass  into  the  shape  of  a lining 
for  the  mould,  or  into  that  of  the  particular 
bottle  required.  This  glass,  as  now  manu- 
factured, is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the 
deposit  of  the  crust  of  port  wine  as  the 
old  descriptions  of  glass,  and  hence  old 
port  wine  bottles  are  more  highly  valued 
than  new  ones. 

448.  Crown,  or  Window-glass,  is  made 
of  fine  purified  sand  and  ground  kelp,  or 
sometimes,  when  required  to  be  very 
white  and  free  from  flaws,  of  white  sand, 
'pearlash,  saltpetre,  borax,  arsenic,  and 


manganese.  These  are  first  separately 
ground,  and  then  they  are  introduced  into 
the  crucibles  with  pieces  of  broken  crown- 
glass,  called  cullet , and  after  thirty  hours’ 
heating  in  a furnace,  the  whole  mass 
becomes  transparent  and  converted  into 
glass.  The  next  thing  is  to  reduce  this 
into  the  thin  layers  which  we  use  for 
windows,  which  is  effected  as  follows : — 
The  glass  is  first  reduced  in  temperature, 
and  the  crude  matter  at  the  top  is  skimmed 
off  The  workman  then  takes  the  iron 
tube  and  collects  a sufficient  quantity  of 
glass  for  his  purpose,  after  which  he  blows 
it  into  a pear-shaped  hollow.  This  is  then 
heated  at  the  mouth  of  a furnace  so  as  to 
allow  of  still  further  expansion,  and  by 
pressing  its  end  against  an  iron  bar  it  is 
rendered  spherical  instead  of  pear-shaped. 
This  pressure  repeated  makes  it  still  more 
flat,  and  upon  this  it  is  held  over  a box, 
the  tube  being  in  a horizontal  position, 
whilst  an  iron  rod  called  a punty , the  end 
of  which  has  been  dipped  in  the  melted 
glass,  is  applied  to  the  side  opposite  to 
the  tube,  and  readily  adheres  to  it;  but 
on  the  application  of  a piece  of  cold  iron 
it  is  withdrawn,  leaving  a circular  hole  in 
the  glass  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
The  glass  and  tube  together  now  represent 
a trumpet-shaped  instrument,  and  in  this 
condition  being  held  to  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace,  and  made  to  rotate  slowly  at 
first,  but  afterwards  with  considerable 
rapidity,  the  centrifugal  force  applied  in 
this  way  causes  the  globe  to  expand  and 
assume  the  form  of  a circular  disk  of  glass, 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  attached  to 
the  tube  in  the  centre,  and  of  uniform 
thickness,  except  where  there  is  a lump 
called  the  bull’s-eye.  The  tube  now  only 
requires  to  be  detached,  which  is  effected 
by  the  contact  of  a piece  of  wetted  iron, 
after  depositing  the  plate  upon  a table, 
and  then  the  glass  only  wants  annealing 
to  be  fit  for  use. 

449.  Flint-glass,  sometimes  called  crys- 
tal glass,  received  the  name  irom  being 
originally  made  of  powdered  flints.  At 
present,  however,  fine  white  sand,  which 
is  flint  in  a state  of  natural  sub-division, 
is  always  employed,  together  with  lead  in 
the  shape  either  of  litharge  or  red-lead,  and 
purified  pearlash.  These  materials  are  pre- 
pared by  washing,  &c.,  and  they  are  then 
placed  in  the  crucible  and  melted  as  before ; 
but  greater  care  is  required  in  this  operation, 
and  in  skimming  the  metal.  When  the 
glass  is  thoroughly  melted,  and  has  been 
allowed  to  cool  to  the  desired  temperature 
and  consistence,  it  is  moulded  into  shape 
by  means  of  the  tube  as  before,  aided  also 
by  the  punty.  When  this  last  is  firmly 
fixed,  which  is  not  until  the  article  has 
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been  blown  to  the  proper  size , the  tube  is 
removed,  and  the  rude  glass  vessel  is  held 
by  the  punty,  kept  warm  by  a furnace, 
and  moulded  by  various  tools  into  the 
shape  required,  all  the  time  keeping  up  the 
circular  shape  by  rotating  it  rapidly  back- 
wards and  forwards  upon  the  arms  of  a 
chair  made  for  the  purpose.  With  a pair  of 
shears  and  compasses  the  workman  also 
contracts  the  different  points  which  his  pat- 
tern requires,  and  in  fact  he  turns  out  exactly 
the  intended  vessel,  whatever  that  may  be. 
After  this  the  article  has  only  to  be  detached 
from  the  punty,  when  it  is  fit  for  use  after 
being  annealed ; but  for  highly  ornamental 
purposes  it  must  be  ground  and  polished, 
being  then  called  cut  glass.  Flint-glass, 
like  bottle-glass,  is  also  worked  in  moulds 
made  in  the  way  described  under  that  head. 
They  were  formerly  usually  made  of  copper, 
but  they  are  now  sometimes  of  a compo- 
sition which  is  better  calculated  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  so  liable  to  chill  the  glass, 
so  that  the  impression  is  sometimes  almost 
as  sharp  as  that  in  cut  glass. 

450.  Cutting  is  performed  by  means  of 
wheels  of  various  sizes  and  edges,  some  of 
which  are  of  iron,  others  of  stone,  and  some 
of  wood.  The  iron  wheel  is  the  first  used, 
and  being  supplied  with  sand  and  water, 
and  rapidly  revolving,  it  soon  grinds  away 
the  part  to  be  removed ; the  stone  is  next 
applied,  which  makes  the  surface  finer, 
though  still  rough ; and  lastly,  the  wooden 
wheel,  with  the  aid  of  putty  or  crocus 
powder,  gives  that  beautiful  polish  which  is 
admired  so  much  in  cut  glass. 

451.  Plate-glass  is  composed  of  sand, 
soda,  lime,  manganese,  and  cobalt,  in  pro- 
portions varying  with  every  maker.  These 
are  melted  with  great  care,  the  workmen 
watching  that  no  air  bubbles  are  introduced 
in  stirring  it ; and  finally,  the  clear  part, 
after  being  skimmed,  is  poured  off  into 
another  crucible,  and  then  again  heated  to 
the  proper  consistency.  When  thus  ready 
for  casting,  the  table,  which  is  the  surface 
upon  which  the  glass  is  to  be  rolled,  is 
warmed  by  steam,  and  then  with  a crane 
and  stage  for  the  purpose,  the  crucible  is 
brought  over  it,  and  the  glass  poured  upon 
the  stage,  followed  directly  by  a metal 
cylinder,  which  spreads  the  glass  out  to 
the  proper  thickness,  being  regulated  by  a 
metal  rib  at  the  sides.  Twenty  men,  or 
more,  are  required  for  this  operation  when 
a large  plate  is  to  be  cast ; and  the  air  in  the 
room  must  be  kept  warm  and  free  from 
currents.  When  the  plate  is  annealed,  it 
must  be  ground  and  polished,  as  its  surface 
i3  by  no  means  smooth,  being  cast  upon  a 
surface  of  fire-brick.  To  grind  it,  the  plate 
is  cemented  to  a large  board  by  means  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  then  it  is  ground 


by  rubbing  it  with  the  aid  of  machinery 
against  a similar  plate  of  glass,  with  a layer 
of  sand  and  water  between  them.  The 
polishing  is  effected  by  rubbing  the  piates 
with  cushions  or  rubbers  covered  with 
crocus  powder  wetted.  This  kind  of  glass, 
besides  its  use  for  windows,  already  alluded 
to  in  Book  I.,  is  employed  in  furniture  for 
those  beautiful  looking-glasses  which  re- 
flect the  image  so  marvellously  well.  The 
glass  here  has  one  side  covered  with  an 
amalgam  of  mercury,  by  which  a highly 
polished  metallic  surface  is  constantly 
presented  to  the  eye,  and  serves  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a plate  of  metal  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  air  by  the  glass  in  front  of  it. 

452.  Bough  Plate  is  merely  an  inferior 
quality  of  plate-glass,  which  is  not  ground  or 
polished,  and  is  used  for  purposes  requiring 
great  strength  with  a moderate  admission 
of  light. 

Sect.  7 China  and  Earthenware. 

453.  The  Various  Wares  known  as  china 
and  earthenware,  are  all  compounds  of 
clay  with  bone-earth,  flint,  and  other  simi- 
lar materials,  ground  together  and  baked. 
According  to  the  proportion  of  clay  will  be 
the  toughness  of  the  china,  and  the  capa- 
bility of  being  moulded,  while  the  flint  gives 
hardness,  whiteness,  and  transparency, 
and  the  bone-earth  increases  those,  quali- 
ties. The  following  are  the  chief  kinds  of 
china  used  in  the  present  day:— 1st,  Orien- 
tal china , including  all  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  makes;  2nd,  Dresden;  3rd,  Sevres, 
including  other  French  kinds;  4th,  the 
English  varieties  of  transparent  china  or 
porcelain  made  at  Worcester,  and  in  the  i 
potteries  of  Staffordshire;  5th,  ironstone  I 
china ; 6th,  semi-porcelain , made  for  chemi- 
cal and  cooking  operations  by  Mr.  Grainger, 

of  Worcester;  7th,  earthenware. 

454.  Oriental  China  is  imported  into 
this  country  from  Japan  and  China,  and 
is  distinguished  by  its  excessive  trans- 
parency and  the  thinness  of  its  walls 
in  most  cases ; also,  by  the  peculiar  colours 
and  style  of  painting.  The  Japan  china  is 
remarkable  for  its  close  and  compact  granu- 
lar texture,  its  sonorous  ring  when  struck, 
its  flinty  hardness,  its  fine  surface,  and  its 
capability  of  bearing  heat  without  crack- 
ing. The  component  parts  of  this  china  j 
are  little  known,  since  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  keep  secret,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  processes  by  which  the  clay  is 
prepared;  but  it  is  supposed  that  they 
bestow  from  ten  to  twenty  years  in  getting 

it  into  a state  fit  for  baking.  It  is,  there- 
fore, chiefly  by  analysis  that  we  have 
arrived  at  any  conclusions  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  china  from  those  sources;  1 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese 
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have  themselves  endeavoured  to  mislead 
those  who  have  pryed  into  their  secrets  by 
affording  incorrect  information. 

455.  Dresden  China  is  superior,  in  some 
respects,  to  Canton  or  Japan  china,  being 
equally  transparent,  white,  and  sonorous, 
while  its  forms  are  of  much  superior  beauty. 
It  is  also  more  firm  and  compact  in  body  ; 
and  from  not  shrinking  perceptibly  in 
baking,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  model- 
ling into  figures,  in  which  particular  it  is 
pre-eminent  over  all  other  similar  wares. 

456.  The  Sevres  Manufactures  are  not 
so  close  or  fine  in  the  grain  as  those  above 
alluded  to,  but  they  have  a superior  glaze, 
and  are  generally  of  elegant  shape,  with 
beautiful  colours  and  magnificent  gilding. 

457.  The  English  Kinds  are  greatly 
varied,  being  generally  imitations  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  above  varieties.  Every 
manufacturer  has  some  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  him,  and  even  from  year  to 
year  he  will  vary  his  body,  his  glaze,  and 
his  style  of  painting.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  a manufacture  which  may  have  been 
highly  prized  some  years  ago  is  now  one 
of  the  lowest  in  the  market,  and  that  the 
purchaser  should  be  guided  rather  by  the 
article  itself,  than  by  the  name  of  the 
maker,  or  the  locality  where  it  was  pro- 
duced. 

458.  Ironstone  and  Stone  China  are 
very  hard  and  tough  kinds,  but  thick  and 
with  little  or  no  transparency;  they  are 
chiefly  used  for  dinner  and  chamber  ser- 
vices. 

459.  The  Composition  of  Grainger’s 
Semi-porcelain  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
shown  by  proof  to  be  admirably  calculated 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  it  resists  the  action  of  heat  better  than 
any  other  ware. 

460.  The  Various  Earthenwares  known 
as  Wedgwood,  delft-ware , &c.,  are  all  used  for 
common  dinner  services,  and  for  cooking, 
and  similar  uses. 

461.  The  Composition  of  China  and 
Earthenware  has  been  lately  much  bene- 
fitted  by  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  modern 
chemistry.  This  has  enabled  us  to  analyse 
more  perfectly  the  bodies  which  constitute 
the  best  wares,  and  to  determine  the  exact 
proportions  in  which  they  are  combined. 
The  requisite  minerals  for  the  composition 
of  the  best  hard,  china  are  not  very  com- 
monly met  with  in  nature,  while  those 
required  for  common  earthenware  are 
almost  everywhere  to  be  found  within  a 
moderate  radius.  Silica  and  alumine, 
whether  mechanically  or  naturally  com- 
bined, do  not  vitrify  together,  although 
they  more  readily  unite  than  any  of  the 
other  earths;  and  in  this  union  it  is  sup- 
posed that  silica  exercises  the  properties  of 


an  acid,  and  alumine  those  of  a neutralizer 
similar  to  an  alkali,  though  not  strictly 
one.  When  they  are  properly  combined 
in  water,  by  means  of  a mill,  a strong 
adhesion  between  their  particles  takes 
place,  so  that  when  dried,  without  baking, 
they  form  a solid  and  hard  mass  which 
does  not  crack;  but  when  subjected  to 
heat  so  as  to  dissipate  all  the  water,  the 
mass  which  results  is  durable,  insoluble 
in  water,  firm,  and  unaffected  by  change 
of  temperature. 

462.  The  Silica  employed  in  England  is 
obtained  by  using  the  flints  from  the 
Sussex  coasts,  and  from  Antrim,  in  Ireland, 
the  best  being  of  a blackish  colour.  They 
are  first  calcined  in  a small  kiln,  then 
broken  in  pieces  while  hot  and  cast  into 
water,  in  which  they  are  ground  down 
until  the  whole  has  the  consistence  of 
cream,  with  a density  of  2 lb.  per  pint. 

463.  The  Alumine  is  supplied  from  various 
kinds  of  clay.  Two  sorts  from  Bideford 
and  two  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  are  called 
pipe-clay.  These  have  a greasy  feel  when 
moist,  and  when  dry  are  porous  and 
adhere  to  the  tongue,  from  their  great 
absorbing  power.  The  china  clay  of  Corn- 
wall is  an  extremely  white  and  impalpable 
powder,  found  in  catchpools,  where  it  is 
collected  from  the  small  streams  which 
wash  down  broken  pieces  of  the  blocks  of 
decomposed  white  granite.  This  clay 
requires  washing,  to  remove  the  quartz 
and  mica,  which  would  prevent  the  fusing. 
All  this  clay  is  not  equally  good  in  quality ; 
some  has  more  potass  in  the  felspar,  and 
is  moderately  fusible  at  a white  heat,  while 
others  remain  refractory  in  any  heat  of 
the  potter’s  oven.  Magnesian  clay , in  an 
indurated  state,  as  soapstone  or  steatite , and 
also  in  a plastic  form,  from  its  decom- 
position, is  sometimes  employed.  It  has 
a cream  colour;  a strong  earthy  odour; 
minutely  foliated  texture;  slight  greasy 
lustre ; takes  a polish  from  the  nail ; stains 
the  fingers;  is  very  friable,  smooth,  unc- 
tuous, and  plastic  to  the  touch ; and  on 
the  tongue  dissolves  into  a pulp  free  from 
all  gritty  particles.  Slate  and  shale  clays 
are  also  used  for  different  purposes.  The 
former  is  produced  by  the  disintegration 
of  the  slates  in  their  beds ; the  latter  is 
obtained  from  the  roofings  of  the  coal 
strata,  and  a variety  of  it  is  met  with  in 
the  floorings  of  the  strata,  and  is  called 
clunch  clay.  Brick  and  tile  clay  is  the 
ordinary  clay  met  with  throughout  the 
clay  districts  of  England.  To  these  may 
be  added  bone  earth,  which  consists  of 
bones  boiled  down  to  remove  the  gelatine, 
then  calcined  and  ground. 

464.  Fritting  is  necessary  for  some  of  the 
compositions,  though  not  for  all,  inasmuch 
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as  in  many  cases  mere  mixing  is  sufficient. 
It  is  adopted  in  order  to  combine  together 
all  the  principal  ingredients,  by  subjecting 
them  to  a gradually  increasing  temperature, 
which,  while  it  dissipates  the  aqueous  and 
gaseous  matters,  effects  the  complete  fusion 
and  blending  of  the  remaining  particles. 
But  in  order  to  its  success,  the  fusible 
components  must  be  in  definite  proportions 
to  the  others,  and  then,  unless  this  process 
was  employed,  the  high  point  of  the  baking 
process  might  volatilise  the  alkali  before 
complete  fusion  takes  place.  The  fritt  thus 
produced  is  ground  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  in  which  state  it  is  mixed  with 
the  other  ingredients,  usually  clays,  in  such 
proportions  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
adhesiveness  which  is  necessary  for  the 
various  operations  of  throwing,  moulding, 
or  pressing. 

465.  When  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the 
proportions  used,  there  is  seldom  any  failure 
in  the  result,  except  in  a few  instances,  out 
of  many  articles.  But  in  order  to  meet  the 
necessity  for  low  prices,  inferior  wares  are 
manufactured,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
however  showy  their  surfaces  may  be,  they 
do  not  stand  heat,  and  are  constantly  liable 
to  cause  disappointment.  Acids  also  affect 
the  surface,  and  even  the  ordinary  risk  in 
packing  is  increased  to  a great  degree. 

466.  The  Processes  of  the  manufacture 
are — 1st,  preparing  the  body  or  the  clay ; 2nd, 
throwing  it;  3rd,  turning  it;  4th,  modelling 
or  pressing , and  adding  the  handles;  5th, 
baking  into  biscuit;  6th,  painting  or  print- 
ing; 7tli,  glazing;  and  8th,  ornamentation 
of  glazed  ware. 

467.  The  Body,  or  Clay,  is  made  in  what 
is  called  a slip-house,  which  is  a long  apart- 
ment, containing  vats  for  the  various 
materials;  and  a slip-kiln , being  a long 
trough  about  twenty  feet  long,  four  feet 
broad,  and  sixteen  inches  deep,  in  which  is 
a brick  flue,  varying  in  thickness  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  part  from  the  fire. 
There  is  also  a blunging-pan,  formed  of 
flags  placed  edgewise,  with  a blunger 
formed  from  a stout  ash  plank,  sawn  into 
the  form  of  a blade,  the  upper  end  having 
a cross  handle  firmly  fixed,  and  the  blade 
diminishing  from  about  eight  inches  by  two 
to  six  by  one,  and  being  from  seven  to  nine 
feet  long.  The  native  clays  are  mixed  with 
water  till  the  fluid  is  of  a certain  density 
per  pint,  and  resembles  cream,  and  in  this 
state  it  is  poured  through  a sieve  into  a 
large  vat.  To  this  is  added  the  requisite 
quantity  of  flint,  or  fritt,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
and  in  order  to  mix  the  whole  thoroughly 
together,  the  fluid  is  pumped  out  of  the 
vat  into  the  slip-kiln,  being  again  passed 
through  a fine  sieve.  Here,  by  the  heat  of 
the  flues,  the  mass  is  kept  constantly 


boiling,  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  proper 
degree  of  thickness.  The  slip-maker  judges 
of  this  by  cutting  out  portions  and  examin- 
ing them,  and  when  quite  fit  it  is  removed 
to  an  adjoining  room,  where  it  goes  through 
the  next  process,  called  slapping , which  is 
done  with  a spade  of  a peculiar  form,  and 
is  a kind  of  tempering,  to  deprive  the  clay 
of  all  particles  or  bubbles  of  air.  After  this 
it  is  carried  into  a vault,  until  required  by 
the  workmen  for  throwing,  modelling,  or 
pressing. 

468.  Throwing  is  the  ordinary  process  by 
which  clay  is  made  to  assume  hollow  forms 
of  a circular  character;  all  others  being 
produced  either  by  pressing  in  moulds  or 
by  modelling.  The  thrower  requires  an 
engine , or  wheel,  revolving  on  a spindle, 
which  turns  vertically  in  a step,  and  is 
supported  by  a collar.  On  the  upper  end 
is  fixed  a circular  piece  of  wood,  called  the 
head,  which  during  the  throwing  has  a 
horizontal  rotary  motion.  The  spindle  is 
rotated  either  by  a hand-wheel  or  by 
machinery,  and  on  it  are  fixed  pullies  of 
various  sizes,  by  which  its  velocity  is 
increased  or  diminished,  to  suit  the  views 
of  the  thrower.  At  a strong  bench  near 
the  thrower  is  a bailer,  generally  a young 
woman  with  a large  lump  of  the  clay  before 
her ; from  this,  with  a piece  of  wire,  she 
continually  occupies  herself  in  cutting  off  a 
piece,  and  then  slapping  it  down  again,  so 
as  to  complete  the  solidification  of  the  mass 
which  was  begun  in  the  slapping.  This  is 
called  balling.  When  the  thrower  requires 
it  she  is  ready  with  a piece  of  definite  size, 
sometimes  weighed,  which  she  hands  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a ball.  The  thrower  sits 
on  a seat  in  the  corner  of  a frame,  with  his 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  wheel-head,  and 
his  arms  resting  on  his  knees,  keeping 
steady  his  hands  while  the  clay  is  moulded. 
On  the  side  of  the  frame  he  marks,  by 
fixing  a peg,  the  exact  extent  to  which  the 
clay  is  to  be  thrown ; then  taking  it  in  his 
hand  he  casts  it  forcibly  on  the  head,  and, 
to  expel  all  the  air-bubbles,  he  forms  it  into 
a conical  pillar,  again  and  again  alternately 
raising  and  depressing  it  by  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Finally,  he  moulds  it  with  his  hands, 
one  on  the  inside  and  the  other  on  the  out, 
into  the  desired  form,  finishing  it  off  with  a 
wage,  or  pattern,  formed  of  glazed  earthen- 
ware, and  cutting  it  from  the  head  by  a 
piece  of  brass  wire.  The  bailer  then  hands 
him  another  piece  of  clay,  and  dexterously 
lifts  the  thrown  vessel  from  the  head,  and 
places  it  on  a board  to  dry. 

469.  Turning  this  vessel,  when  dry,  is 
performed  with  a lathe,  similar  in  principle 
to  those  for  ordinary  use;  by  means  of 
which  and  tools  for  the  purpose  he  reduces 
the  thickness  of  the  clay,  and  cuts  ridges  cr 
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'grooves  when  necessary.  When  common 
wares  are  to  receive  rings  of  different 
colours,  he  proceeds  as  follows Haying- 
rendered  the  vessel  smooth  and  of  the  pro- 
per shape  hy  his  tools,  he  immerses  it  in  a 
•proper  mixture,  or  applies  this  to  it  with  a 
sponge,  and  places  it  to  dry  while  he  pro- 
ceeds with  others.  When  ready,  he  fixes  it 
in  the  chuck  of  the  lathe,  and  with  a tool 
takes  off  those  parts  which  are  to  appear 
of  the  colour  of  the  ground,  leaving  as 
much  as  he  pleases  of  the  coloured  compo- 
sition. 

470.  In  Modelling  great  art  is  required, 
part  of  the  process  being  executed  in  ordi- 
nary clay,  and  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris,  so  as 
to  obtain  a number  of  repetitions  in  the 
china-clay,  while  the  more  delicate  parts 
are  added  by  the  'modeller  to  each  article. 
Thus,  supposing  an  elaborately-dressed 
figure  to  be  executed  in  china,  the  modeller 
would  first  execute  a clay- model  without 
those  parts  of  the  dress  which  are  in  very 
high  relief,  as  lace-work,  &c. ; this  he  would 
cast  in  plaster,  and  from  the  mould  he 
would  obtain,  by  pressing  the  clay  into  it, 
any  number  of  china  figures,  which  again 
he  would  heighten  by  adding  to  them  with 
his  tool  the  requisite  finishing  touches.  For 
common  figures  this  is  not  done,  but  for 
flower  or  fruit  pieces,  or  highly-finished 
figures,  this  process  is  always  adopted. 
Some  years  ago  lace  was  a very  common 
addition  to  dressed  figures,  and  its  elaborate 
execution  at  first  was  highly  puzzling  to  the 
uninitiated,  who  greatly  admired  its  exact 
imitation  of  real  lace.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  because  it  originally  consisted 
of  this  article  which  was  dipped  in  the  clay 
in  a semi-fluid  state,  and  then  arranged 
about  the  figure,  the  process  of  baking 
destroying  the  lace  entirely,  but  leaving  the 
clay  behind.  It  is  a trick  which  is  very 
effective,  but  very  simple,  like  many  others 
In  the  arts,  and  being  so  simple  and  cheap , 
It  has  been  proportionately  despised. 

471.  Pressing  is  another  kind  of  casting, 
by  which  plates  and  dishes,  and  other  flat 
articles,  are  rapidly  formed,  as  follows 
The  moulds  are  made  in  the  usual  way,  and 
then  ranged  round  the  room  upon  shelves 
heated  by  flues  so  as  to  make  them  rapidly 
absorb  the  moisture  from  the  clay.  Pro- 
vided with  a number  of  these,  called  mouds , 
the  workman  fills  them,  one  after  another, 
with  the  clay,  which  he  prepares  beforehand 
in  the  form  of  bats  or  lumps  of  the  proper 
size.  These  are  squeezed  into  the  mouds, 
and  their  inner  surfaces  smoothed  off  with 
a damp  sponge,  after  which  they  are  ranged 
on  the  shelves  till  the  heat  evaporates  all 
the  water,  when  the  articles  may  be  removed 
■tvithout  losing  their  forms.  In  this  way, 
also,  handles  and  small  ornaments  are  pre- 


pared, to  be  afterwards  added.bv  the  mean's 
next  to  be  described,  called  hatidling. 

472.  In  Handling,  the  clay-man  either  pre- 
pares his  handles,  &c.,  by  the  above  process, 
or  by  a box  and  scre  w for  forcing  the  clay 
through  an  opening  in  a pipe,  by  which  it  is 
made  to  come  out  either  as  a bar  with  a 
certain  Shape'  or  in  the  form  of  a tube.  He 
next  takes  these  pieces  thus  prepared,  and 
with  some  wet  slip  he  attaches  them  to  the 
bodies,  and  then  trims  them  by  removing 
any  superfluous  clay. 

473  Baking  into  Biscuit  is  the  next  pro- 
cess, by  which  the  clay  body  is  converted 
into  a hard  white  insoluble  substance,  or  ill 
the  inferior  wares  into  the  coloured  body 
which  each  presents.  An  oven  for  this  is 
required,  being  a cylinder  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
surmounted  by  a dome  with  a central 
aperture.  This  is  composed  of  fire-brick; 
laid  in  a mixture  of  fine  clay  and  sharp  sand; 
with  very  close  joints,  so  that  after  once 
being  heated  the  whole  mass  becomes  one 
solid  brick.  In  this  oven  are  from  five  to 
ten  mouths,  which  are  connected  with  flues 
in  the  hearth,  and  small  openings  are  left 
by  which  the  fireman,  by  means  of  a long 
rod,  can  draw  his  trials  out  so  as  to  judge  of 
the  proper  temperature.  Saggers , in  shape 
resembling  band-boxes,  are  made  of  shal$ 
and  slate  clay,  so  as  to  resist  the  heat;  iii 
these  the  articles  are  placed,  being  protected 
from  injury  by  pulverised  grit- stone,  which 
will  not  vitrify  by  any  heat.  The  saggers 
are  then  piled  on  each  other,  and  the  oven 
is  heated,  previously  closing  the  door- way 
with  brick  and  clay.  The  baking  requires 
nearly  two  whole  days,  or  about  43  hours ; 
after  which  the  fires  are  withdrawn,  and 
when  cool  enough  the  articles  are  taken  out, 
and  are  then  called  biscuit-ware,  being 
ready  for  the  further  process  of  painting, 
glazing,  <fcc.  Many  pieces  are  bent  or 
cracked,  and  they  are  classed  as  good, 
seconds,  and  thirds.  Those  which  are 
uselessly  cracked  are  thrown  on  one  side  as 
potsherds. 

474.  The  Painting  or  Printing  is  the 
next  stage,  and  is  merely  for  ornament; 
not  being  necessary  for  any  other  purpose ; 
and  when  not  employed  the  biscuit  is  either 
left  in  its  pure  state  of  white,  or  it  is  glazed; 
still  being  of  that  delicate  colour.  Painting 
is  done  by  the  hand,  the  great  art  consisting 
in  adapting  the  colours  to  what  they  will 
be  when  baked,  for  this  completely  changes 
them,  so  that  often  a painted  flower  before 
being  baked  is  totally  unlike  what  it  will 
afterwards  appear.  In  printing,  the  plan  is 
much  more  simple ; but  as  the  plates  and 
dishes  to  be  printed  are  not  plane  surfaces; 
it  requires  a modification  of  the  ordinary 
process.  This  is  effected  by  printing  upon 
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tissue  paper,  and  then  applying  it  to  the 
plates,  the  particular  process  being  called 
blue  printing.  The  colours  are  mixed  in  oil, 
and  are  rubbed  into  the  biscuit  by  a person 
called  the  transferer , who  uses  a rubber 
of  flannel  for  the  purpose ; and  after  she 
has  completed  her  task,  she  washes  off  the 
paper  with  soft  soap  and  water,  leaving 
the  ware  impressed  with  the  oily  colouring 
matter,  which  the  water  does  not  touch. 
In  this  way  the  common  dinner  services 
are  printed,  both  on  earthenware  and 
china. 

475.  Glazing  requires  a second  baking, 
because  being  applied  in  a watery  solution 
it  would  soften  the  clay  too  much,  and  also 
dissolve  or  mix  the  colours  in  the  same 
way.  The  biscuit  is  too  porous  for  common 
use,  and  requires  the  addition  of  the  glaze, 
so  that  two  bakings  must  be  adopted 
with  the  intermediate  colouring,  either 
by  painting  or  printing,  and  followed  by 
enamelling  or  gilding,  when  these  com- 
moner ornamentations  are  insufficient  i'or 
the  tastes  of  the  intended  purchasers.  In 
the  early  ages  of  English  pottery,  as  carried 
on  in  Staffordshire,  the  dust  of  lead  ore 
was  sprinkled  over  the  clay,  followed  tiy 
the  application  of  manganese  and  the 
oven-lieat.  Salt-glazing  was  next  tribd, 
then  biscuit-dipping,  which,  again,'  has 
been  finally  completed  by  the  adoption  of 
fritting  in  the  preparation  of  the  glaze. 
At  first  the  materials  for  the  glaze  wbre 
ground  together  in  a raw  s^ate;  but,  to 
ensure  perfect  transparency  arid  freedom 
from  defects,  the  above  process  was  tried 
and  found  to  answer  the  fiopes  of  its 
projectors.  But  there  is  also  a necessity 
for  adapting  the  glaze  to  the  body  of  the 
ware,  since  the  contraction  ahd  expansion 
of  the  two  must  be  identical,  or  the  glaze 
will  be  defective,  and  refuse  to  combine 
with  the  body,;  from  Which  it!  would  result 
that  it  would  efthet1  swell,  craze,  and  scale 
off,  leaving  the  adhering  piirts  devoid  of 
lustre,  or  else  it  ini"iit:  waive,  and  being 
rendered  by  the  alkitine  ingredients  more 
fusible  at  a higher  temperature  than  biscuit 
baking,  the  whole  might  sink  into  one 
vitrified  mass,  as  too  often  happens. 

476.  The  Components  of  the  Glaze  are 
exceedingly  various,  but  they  should  be 
always  adapted  so  as  to  fuse  by  chemical 
affinity  at  the  same  heat,  and  flowing 
equally;  readily  combining  also  with  the 
body  without  affecting  the  contraction  of 
the  vessel  during  the  baking.  When  cold, 
the  glaze  should  present  a semi-opaque 
covering  of  a very  pale  cream  colour ; and 
for  ornamental  wares  it  must  be  clear,  free 
from  specks  or  bubbles,  velvety  in  softness 
to  the  eye,  while  it  should  be  capable  of 
resisting  the  actions  of  acids  and  those 


sudden  rises  of  temperature  which  are 
within  the  range  of  ordinary  household 
emergencies.  The  ingredients  must  be  of 
such  a nature  as  to  mix  with  water  to  the 
denseness  and  consistency  of  thick  cream, 
and  sufficiently  adhesive  that  after  the 
water  is  absorbed  by  the  biscuit,  the 
remaining  layer  will  bear  to  be  placed  in 
the  saggers  without  any  portion  falling  off. 

477.  The  Glazes  are  thus  prepared  and 
applied.  Both  the  fritt  and  the  raw  glazes 
are  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  the 
former  being  partly  fritted  as  for  the 
fritting  of  the  body  materials.  The  grind- 
ing is  performed  in  a handmill  not  unlike 
a circular  washing  machine,  after  which 
the  glaze  is  put  into  the  dipping  tub,  where, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  heavier  components 
from  precipitating,  constant  stirring  is 
required,  and  there  is  also  added  a certain 
quantity  of  salt  for  raw  glazes,  or  of  muri- 
atic acid  for  fritt  glazes,  in  order  to  increase 
the  density  of  the  water  and  thus  to  sus- 
tain the  powders.  The  dipper  now  having 
his  glaze  ready  prepared,  receives  the 
articles  in  succession,  and  immerses  each 
in  the  fluid,  taking  care  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  equally,  but  thinly.  They  are  then 
placed  aside  to  dry,  and  afterwards  baked 
in  saggers,  from  which  they  are  separated 
by  a variety  of  stilts,  triangles,  &c.  The 
temperature  is  a white  heat  within  the 
oven,  and  as  soon  as  the  glaze  is  vitrified, 
the  fires  are  withdrawn  and  the  whole  is 
left  to  cool  ready  for  the  warehouse. 

478.  The  'Further  Ornamentation  of 
Glazed  Ware  includes  black  printing, 
lustring,  enamelling,  and  gilding.  Black 
printing  is  the  term  for  applying  impres- 
sions after  the  glaze,  whether  the  colours 
are’  black,  red,  o^  gold.  The  copper  plates 
are  engraved  in  a style  differing  from  those 
employed  in  blue  printing,  and  the  colours 
also  vary  in  components  and  preparation. 
Instead  of  using  paper  for  taking  off  the 
impression,  the  black  printer  uses  glue-bats, 
prepared  by  dissolving  glue,  and  running 
it  in  thin  layers  or  plates,  technically  called 
papers.  The  printer  rubs  his  colour  in 
an  impalpable  powder,  in  a saucer,  with  a 
lock  of  well  dried  carded  cotton.  He  next 
rubs  some  linseed  oil  mixed  with  turpen- 
tine into  the  engraved  plate,  and  presses 
this  firmly  against  the  glue-paper,  which 
takes  up  the  oil,  and  is  then  applied  to  the 
ware  with  some  little  force.  The  oil  adheres 
to  the  surface  of  the  ware  in  the  form 
designed  upon  the  plate,  and  this  oily 
pattern  is  finally  dusted  with  the  cotton, 
covered  with  the  powdered  colour,  which 
adheres  to  it,  leaving  the  part,  not  oiled, 
free.  When  the  several  glue-papers  have 
been  applied,  and  the  oil  has  bad  time  to 
dry,  the  workman,  with  a piece  of  silk, 
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removes  any  blemishes  or  adhering  pieces 
of  dirt  or  colour,  and  the  piece  is  then  fit 
for  the  muffle,  in  which  it  is  yet  again  to  be 
submitted  to  the  fire.  Lustring  is  the  for- 
mation of  that  general  metallic  coat  which, 
if  it  were  not  so  cheap,  would  be  considered 
very  beautiful,  and  which  gives  to  earthen- 
ware either  a gold,  silver,  or  steel  appear- 
ance. The  body  is  generally  of  common 
brick-clay  mixed  with  blue  clay  and  black 
marl,  properly  prepared  by  blunging,  and 
then  biscuit-baked,  and  covered  with  a 
bronze  glaze;  upon  this  the  lustre  composi- 
tion is  applied.  Various  metallic  oxides  are 
dissolved  in  acids,  and  then  applied  to  the 
surface  with  the  addition  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. A hair-pencil  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, by  which  the  composition  is  spread, 
after  which  they  are  baked.  Enamelling 
of  china  and  earthenware  has  now  been 
practised  for  nearly  one  hundred  years, 
and  by  its  means  colours  are  applied 
which  are  vitrifiable  at  a heat  below  that 
which  will  affect  the  glaze.  The  enamels 
are  formed  of  a transparent  and  fusible 
glass,  which,  in  order  to  impart  the  neces- 
sary tint,  has  combined  with  it  certain 
metallic  oxides,  as,  for  instance,  the  oxide 
of  gold  for  purple  and  rose-colour ; oxide  of 
silver  for  yellow;  cobalt  for  blue;  copper 
for  greens  and  blacks ; antimony  for 
yellow ; umber  for  black  and  brown ; pla- 
tinum for  steel  and  silver;  manganese  for 
violet ; chrome  for  red  and  pomona  green ; 
and  several  salts  of  iron  for  red,  brown,  and 
black.  After  being  properly  dried  and 
ground  in  a mill,  each  colour  is  again 
rubbed  on  a very  hard  stone,  and  after- 
wards used  with  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
hair-pencils.  In  order  that  the  enameimay 
answer,  the  glaze  must  be  suited  to  it,  or 
else  the  design  will  come  out  of  the  muffle 
a mere  sketch;  the  flux  must  bake  at  the 
same  heat  as  the  glaze  to  preserve  the 
brilliancy  of  the  metallic  base,  and  neither 
craze  nor  scale  off.  The  artist’s  efforts 
require  great  experience,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
using  colours  which  come  out  finally  far 
different  from  the  state  in  which  he  lays 
them  on;  and  very  often  several  bakings 
are  required  to  bring  out  his  efforts  at  their 
highest  pitch.  Gilding  is  effected  somewhat 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  last-mentioned 
art,  using  with  a pencil  the  proto-muriate 
of  gold  suspended  in  spirits  of  turpentine. 
Sometimes  gold  is  applied  by  ground-laying, 
as  follows Well-boiled  linseed  oil,  tur- 
pentine, and  red-lead  are  mixed  and  laid  on 
in  the  desired  pattern  with  a fine  brush ; 
the  artist  then  applies  the  powder  for  the 
enamel  colour  with  one-tenth  additional 
flux,  and  carefully  adjusts  the  coating  so 
that  all  the  parts  may  be  equally  covered. 
This  is  then  baked  in  the  muffle,  and  the 


gold  colour  makes  its  appearance.  The 
muffle  for  baking  ornamented  glazed-ware 
is  of  a size  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
usually  in  demand,  and  is  constructed  so  as 
to  prevent  any  vapour  entering  from  the 
fuel  Considerable  judgment  is  required  for 
properly  placing  the  articles  in  this  kiln, 
some  requiring  a greater  heat  than  others, 
and  therefore  being  arranged  accordingly. 
After  the  final  heating  in  the  muffle  the 
articles  are  ready  for  sale,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gilding,  which  requires  bur~ 
nishing  with  agate  and  bloodstone. 

Sect.  8.— Textile  Fabrics. 

479.  Textile  Fabeics,  as  used  in  our 
houses,  comprise  the  three  following  kinds : 
1st,  carpets  and  rugs;  2nd,  window-curtains; 
and,  3rd,  house  and  table-linen. 

480.  Carpets  and  Rugs  are  now  made 
in  a great  variety  of  modes,  and  with 
almost  an  infinite  number  of  shades  and 
colours.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  almost  uni- 
versally the  custom  to  cover  the  whole 
floor  of  the  sitting-rooms  with  carpet,  and 
generally  that  of  the  bed-rooms,  with  the 
exception  of  the  part  beneath  the  bed, 
though  in  some  cases  only  a strip  of  carpet 
is  laid  round  the  bed,  and  in  front  of  the 
wash-hand  stand.  This  last  practice  is 
adopted  by  some  from  economical  motives, 
and  by  others  from  an  idea  that  when  the, 
boards  are  covered  by  carpet, the  floors 
cannot  be  kept  so  clean  as  when  they 
are  exposed.  Where  Turkey  carpets  are 
introduced  a margin  is  left  all  round,  which 
is  sometimes  covered  with  floor-cloth,  or,  if 
the  boards  are  of  oak,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  hide  the  beatitiful  appearance  which  this 
wood  presents.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
carpets  may  be  said  to  present  a coloured 
surface  of  wool,  with  or  without  a ground- 
work of  flax.  This  woollen  surface  ia 
either  uncut,  as  in  Brussels  carpets,  or 
else  cut  in  the  manner  of  velvet,  as  in 
Turkey,  Axminster,  Wilton,  and  the  velvet- 
pile  carpets.  The  uncut  carpets  are  very 
various  in  the  mode  of  their  manufacture; 
some  having  a webbing  of  flax  intermixed 
with  a woof  of  wool,  which  is  raised  on 
one  side  to  produce  the  pattern,  as  in  the 
Brussels  and  tapestry  carpets ; while 
others,  as  the  Kidderminster  and  Scotch 
carpets,  are  woven  with  nothing  but  wool. 
The  Venetian  carpets,  again,  are  like  tin? 
Brussels,  a compound  of  flax  and  wool; 
but  both  their  faces  are  equally  covered 
with  the  wool,  and  they  can  only  be  pro- 
duced in  stripes.  Druggets  and  felts  are, 
again,  a lower  description  of  carpeting, 
which  will  presently  be  described  in  due 
order. 

481.  Turkey  and  Persian  Carpets  are 
always  made  in  squares,  generally  oblong 
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and  with  a border  surrounding  them.  They 
are  accompanied  by  rugs  of  similar  make 
and  colours,  and  are  well  suited  to  dining- 
rooms, being  warm  to  the  feet,  and  bearing 
the  wear  and  tear  of  numbers  for  very  many 
' years.  They  present  a cut  surface  of  wool, 
and  they  are  generally  compounded  of  the 
primitive  colours,  with  a preponderance  of 
green,  blue,  and  red.  They  are  imported 
in  large  numbers,  of  all  sizes,  down  to 
12  feet  by  8 or  9 feet,  which  is,  I believe, 
the  smallest  in  the  market.  These  carpets 
are  capable  of  being  renovated  by  shearing, 
after  which  they  present  the  appearance  of 
being  new;  and  in  some  cases,  if  the 
operation  has  been  done  with  care,  they 
will  bear  a repetition  of  it  with  advantage. 

482.  The  Axminster  Carpets  are  an 
imitation  of  the  Turkish,  and  closely 
resemble  them  in  every  Respect,  except 
in  pattern  and  colour,  in  which  they  are 
somewhat  richer.  They  are  made  almost 
entirely  by  hand,  the  machiriery  having 
been  little  improved  in  the  last  ori'e  hundred 
years,  and  consequently  their  price  is 
very  high,  even  more  So  than  a corre- 
sponding carpet  of  Turkish  or  Persiah 
make.  The  price  of  these  kinds  will  vary 
from  18s.  to  25s  per  square  yard,  accord- 
ing to  size,  pattern,  and  colour,  and  to 
the  thickness  of  the  pile. 

483.  The  Wilton  and  Velvet-pile  Car- 
pets are  made  by  weaving  a foundation 
of  flax-thread,  and  introducing  at  the 
same  time  a number  of  woollen  threads 
of  various  colours,  in  Such  a way  that 
they  rise  up  in  little  bows  oil  one  side; 
these  are  afterwards  ciit,  artd  form  a short 
velvety  surface,  resemblirig  a kind  of 
miniature  Turkey  carpet,  that  is,  similar 
in  the  sort  of  surface,  but  After  and  thinner 
in  texture.  They  are  also  riot  So  expen- 
sive, being  now  made  at  about  two-thirds 
Df  the  price  mentioned  above;  but  being 
made  in  breadths  about  three-quarters 
wide,  and  sold  at  about  8s.  per  yard  on  the 
average,  they  appear  at  first  sight  much 
cheaper,  relatively,  than  they  really  are. 

484.  Brussels  Carpets  are  made  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  above,  but  their  pile 
is  uncut.  They  are  called  three  thread  when 
each  loop  consists  of  three  woollen  threads, 
and  two  thread  when  of  two  only ; the  latter 
being  adopted  for  cheap  carpets  and  very 
common  use,  and  in  wear  Soon  leavirig  the 
foundation  bare  of  all  wool.  These  carpets 
are  also  made  in  three-quarter  Widths,  and 
are  sold  at  all  prices,  from  2s.  4d.  to  5s.  per 
yard. 

485.  Tapestry  Carpets  are  woven  like 
the  Brussels,  but  the  woollen  threads,  of 
which  they  are  composed,  are  dyed  in  short 
lengths,  each  being  red,  blue,  or  green,  for 
a few  inches,  and  then  another  colour  for  a 


short  length,  and  so  on.  By  this  mode  the 
thread  is  not  dropped  in  weaving  accord- 
ing to  the  pattern,  but  is  continued  through- 
out from  end  to  end,  the  pattern  being  made 
out  by  the  change  of  colour  in  each  thread ; 
and  as  these  are  not  abruptly  finished  off, 
but  shaded  one  into  the  other,  so  the 
carpets  themselves  have  a shaded  appear- 
ance very  different  from  the  sharp  lines  of 
the  Brussels  carpet.  This  was,  at  first, 
considered  a great  beauty,  but  better  taste 
has  prevailed,  and  fashion  now  condemns 
them  as  much  as  at  first  they  were  raised 
into  its  favour.  Their  price  is  now  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Brussels  carpet, 
but  they  are  little  used,  and  will  probably 
Soon  be  out  of  the  market. 

486.  The  Kidderminster  and  Scotch 
Carpets  are  woven  on  the  principle  of 
damask  patterns,  all  being  of  wool,  and  the 
pattern  being  effected  by  arranging  and 
intercliariging  two  colours,  so  that  while 
one  predominates  on  one  side,  the  other 
shows  itself  on  the  other.  They  have  little 
substance  arid  Soon  wear  out;  their  low 
price  being  theilr  only  advantage.  They  are 
made  in  widths  of  a yard,  and  are  sold  at 
about  3s.  per  yard;  or  sometimes  even  below 
that  price. 

487.  Dutch,  and  similar  English  carpets, 
are  made  somewhat  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Kidderminster,  but  with  a woof  of 
flax.  They  are  lriore  harsh  to  the  foot, 
but  wear  better,  and  are  of  about  the  same 
price. 

488.  Venetian  Carpets  are  composed  of  a 
woof  of  flak,  with  a web  of  woollen  threads 
showing  on  both  sides.  They  are  only 
capable  of  being  made  in  stripes,  and  are 
used  for  stair  carpets,  and  for  the  bedside 
also.  They  are  of  several  widths  to  suit 
narrow  and  wide  Stairs,  and  of  all  prices. 

489.  Drugget  is  a coarse  kind  of  cloth, 
woven  like  flarinel,  and  used  either  self- 
colourfed,  or  with  a printed  pattern.  It 
wears  about  as  well  as  the  common  kinds 
of  carpets,  and  is  sold  at  about  2s.  per  yard. 

490.  FElt  is  wool  of  a short  staple,  matted 
together  without  weaving.  Like  drugget, 
it  is  printed,  and  Sometimes  in  very  neat 
and  suitable  patterns ; but  it  wears  badly, 
not  equalling  drtigget  in  that  respect.  It  is 
of  all  widths,  patterns,  and  prices. 

491.  A Cocoa-Nut  Matting  is  now  sold 
extensively  for  offices,  halls,  and  kitchens, 
either  of  a plain  self  colour  or  with  borders 
coloured.  It  is  very  durable  and  cheap, 
ahd  is  admirably  adapted  for  rough  work. 
The  price  is  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  according 
to  quality  and  width.  It  is  made  of  all 
widths,  from  half  a yard  up  to  a yard  and 
a quarter. 

492.  Hearth  Rugs  are  all  made  on  the 
principle  of  the  Axminster  carpet,  with  a 
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foundation  of  flax,  in  which  tufts  of  wool 
are  . woven,  and  then  cut.  But  many  of 
them  are  made  with  a large  proportion 
of  flax  introduced  with  the  wool,  and 
the  foundation  very  badly  put  together. 
The  price  accordingly  ranges  from  3s.  or  4s. 
to  £2  2s.  or  <£3  3s.  per  rug,  and  the  wear  and 
appearance  are  in  proportion  to  the  price. 

493.  Door  Mats  are  similar  in  construc- 
tion, except  in  the  case  of  skins,  which  are 
either  from  the  sheep,  the  buffalo,  or  some 
other  animal  with  a similar  fleece  or  hair, 
tanned  and  dried.  Hemp  door  mats  are  very 
serviceable  for  the  outer  door,  in  removing 
the  sand  accumulated  from  the  streets. 

494.  India  Matting  is  made  from  grasses, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  laying  down  over 
carpets  where  the  wear  is  unusually  great, 
and  for  bed-rooms,  or  dressing-rooms,  before 
wash-hand  stands,  &c. 

495.  Floor-cloth  is  a painted  material, 
adapted  to  those  floors  which  are  subjected 
to  much  wet  and  dirt,  such  as  halls,  pantries, 
&c.  They  are  made  either  in  rolls  of  different 
widths,  from  five-eighths  of  a yard  to  a yard 
or  more,  or  in  large  breadths  fitted  to  the 
room  which  they  are  intended  to  protect. 
The  foundation  of  these  floor-cloths  is 
either 'entirely  of  flax,  as  is  the  case  when 
made  on  purpose,  or  else  of  part  wool  and 
part  flax,  as  when  old  carpets  are  painted 
after  being  useless  for  their  original  inten- 
tion. A strong  oil  paint,  composed  of  white- 
lead  and  linseed  oil,  with  a large  proportion 
of  litharge,  is  laid  on  smoothly  for  four  con- 
secutive coats,  and  then  a pattern  is  printed 
by  blocks  on  the  same  principle  as  is 
adopted  for  paper-hangings,  the  pattern 
being  produced  by  metal  projections  fixed 
upon  circular  rollers,  under  which  the  cloth 
is  drawn  after  it  has  received  its  coats  of 
paint.  These  cloths  require  a long  time  to 
harden  before  they  are  fit  for  use.  The 
price  is  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s  per  square  yard. 

496.  Oil-cloths  are  made  on  the  same 
plan,  but  on  much  lighter  and  thinner 
canvas,  covered  with  a fine  oil  paint  and  a 
more  delicate  pattern.  They  are  chiefly 
used  for  table-covers,  and  are  sold  at  very 
low  prices,  from  Is.  per  yard  upwards. 

497.  The  most  serviceable  Carpet  for 
really  hard  wear  is  the  Turkey  carpet, 
which  will  last  for  a generation  at  the  very 
least ; but  its  high  price,  and  its  not  being 
adapted  for  any  room  but  the  dining-room 
or  library,  excludes  it  from  general  use. 
The  Brussels  carpet  probably  comes  next  in 
point  of  utility,  being,  when  well  made,  a 
most  enduring  floor-covering,  and  calcu- 
lated to  retain  its  woollen  surface  entire 
tor  about  eight  or  ten  years,  with  a toler- 
ably severe  trial  of  its  qualities.  The 
carpet  with  three  threads  is  much  more 
durable  than  that  with  two ; and  though  in 


first  cost  considerably  dearer,  yet  in  the 
long  run  it  is  much  more  economical.  All 
dyed  woollen  fabrics  have  a tendency  to. 
fade,  and  therefore  carpets  not  only  wear 
out  from  their  woollen  surface  wearing 
away  and  leaving  the  linen  foundation  bare 
and  visible  to  the  eye,  but  the  colour  of 
what  remains  often  becomes  changed,  de- 
pending in  this  respect  greatly  upon  the 
particular  dye  which  has  been  used. 
Browns  and  drabs  generally  last  a long 
time,  as  do  some  of  the  reds ; but  crimson, 
blue,  and  green  are  very  evanescent,  and 
when  exposed  to  a strong  light,  they  seldom 
keep  their  original  shade  long.  In  this 
respect  it  is  that  the  good  make  tells  in  wear, . 
for  if  the  carpet  is  ever  so  well  woven,  and 
the  wool  also  of  a good  kind,  yet  if  the  dye 
has  been  bad  the  colour  soon  flies,  and  the 
carpet  looks  shabby  and  faded  before  it  has 
been  down  a whole  summer.  Next  to  the 
Brussels,  the  Scotch  and  Kidderminster 
makes  stand  the  best,  being  very  good  as  far 
as  colour  goes,  and  being  more  particularly 
serviceable  from  their  capability  of  being 
turned,  so  that  when  one  side  has  faded  the 
other  will  look  fresh  and  clean.  But  the 
texture  is  fragile  apd  thin,  there  is  no 
substance  to  resist  hard  friction,  and 
unless  the  floor  is  very  even  indeed  holes 
are  soon  cut,  corresponding  with  the 
raised  edges  of  the  boards.  Venetian 
carpets  are  open  to  the  same  objections, 
though  not  equally  so,  as  they  have  a linen 
foundation ; but  the  ribbed  surface  very 
readily  rubs  through  on  any  projecting 
ridge,  as  the  edge  of  a stair;  and  there- 
fore, though  low  in  price,  they  can  scarcely 
be  considered  economical;  yet  by  good 
management  in  shifting,  them  on  the  edge 
of  the  stair,  they  will  last  a great  many 
years,  and  perhaps  loiiger  than  an  in- 
ferior Brussels  carpet.  The  Axminster 
carpet  wears  as  wqll  as  that  from  Turkey ; 
but  the  Wilton  and  velvet-pile  will  not 
clip,  when  faded;  qnd  though  the  pile  is 
long  enough  to  bear  a great  amount  of 
friction,  yet  the  surface  soon  becomes  faded 
and  dirty,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended 
for  hard  wear  on  that  account.  Druggets 
and  felts  look  showy  and  clean  when  first 
laid  down,  but  the  texture  is  not  strong 
enough  for  anything  more  than  a covering 
for  carpets  beneath  them;  and  when  laid 
upon  bare  boards  they  are  by  no  means 
economical  in  the  long  run. 

498.  The  Planning  and  Making  of 
Carpets  is  generally  charged  by  uphol- 
sterers at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  yard,  whether 
wide  or  narrow,  as  the  seam  is  the  part 
which  takes  the  time.  For  this  charge  the 
exterior  should  be  turned  down  and  bound, 
the  upholsterer  charging  extra  for  the  bind- 
ing-tape necessary  for  the  purpose,  though 
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sometimes  this  is  included  in  the  above 
price.  Some  little  art  is  necessary  to  make 
the  patterns  match,  but  all  that  is  requisite 
is  for  the  person  who  is  sewing  the  seam 
to  fix  the  two  selvages  so  that  the  patterns 
match  regardless  of  any  puckering  which 
may  occur,  because  this  comes  out  in  the 
Straining  necessary  to  the  proper  laying 
down  of  the  carpet.  In  many  instances 
a Brussels,  or  indeed,  any  other  carpet, 
will  be  stretched  so  differently  in  different 
parts  of  the  roll,  that  the  pattern  will  not 
come  together  without  puckering  to  the 
extent  of  some  inches  in  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  room.  Nevertheless,  this  must 
be  done,  and  then  the  person  who  lays  it 
down  will  have  a task  to  perform  in  strain- 
ing it,  till  at  last  the  two  appear  perfectly 
smooth  and  a good  match.  The  cutting 
out  and  planning  require  some  practice 
and  judgment  to  avoid  waste,  and  few 
upholsterers  take  sufficient  time  or  care 
to  effect  this  object.  In  a long  pattern, 
very  often  a considerable  extent  of  the 
carpet  is  sacrificed,  sometimes  amounting 
to  a tenth  of  the  whole;  whereas,  with 
care,  almost  any  carpet  ought  to  be  cut 
out  without  wasting  more  than  a fifteenth 
part — that  is  to  say,  if  a few  small  joins 
under  parts  out  of  sight  are  not  objected 
to.  Thus,  under  any  piece  of  furniture, 
such  as  a cheffonier  or  pier-table,  a join 
cannot  possibly  be  detected,  and  may  be 
inserted  without  affecting  the  appearance 
of  the  carpet;  but  no  join  ought  to  be 
allowed  either  where  there  is  any  traffic 
or  where  the  surface  of  the  floor  is  left 
exposed.  The  best  and  easiest  plan  is  to 
clear  out  the  room  of  all  furniture,  then 
to  begin  by  cutting  a length  of  carpet 
extending  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other,  and  placing  this  along  that  side 
which  has  the  fewest  indentations.  The 
next  piece  will  seldom  unite  with  this 
without  waste,  but  it  will  often  come  in 
opposite  the  fire-place  or  some  recess,  and 
then,  after  that  is  cut,  the  following  breadth 
will  perhaps  come  in  as  the  second  from 
the  wall  and  so  on.  At  last,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  only  the  width  of  half  a breadth 
left  to  be  covered,  which  the  upholsterer 
will  say  requires  a whole  one;  but  in 
many  cases,  where  the  pattern  is  a geo- 
metrical one,  the  breadth  may  be  divided 
down  the  middle,  turned  round,  and  then 
joined,  by  which  a considerable  saving  is 
effected.  The  same  applies  to  window- 
recesses,  &c.,  which  seldom  take  more 
than  half  a breadth,  and  in  this  way  by 
fitting  and  contriving  it  is  easy  to  avoid 
waste ; though  in  effecting  this  object  time 
is  sacrificed,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  as 
valuable  as  the  carpet  which  would  have 
|)een  otherwise  used. 


499.  The  Laying  Down  of  Carpets  is 
effected  by  means  of  a hammer,  small  nails 
called  tacks,  and  a stretcher.  The  last  tool 
consists  of  a long  wooden  handle,  ending  in 
a wide  fork,  with  very  short  prongs,  which 
are  capable  of  being  stuck  into  the  carpet 
with  the  aid  of  some  little  force.  The  first 
tiling  to  be  done  is  to  lay  the  whole  carpet 
down  in  its  place,  then  taking  the  hammer 
and  tacks  and  beginning  at  one  corner,  a 
few  nails  are  put  in,  continuing  the  nailing 
along  the  side  which  corresponds  with  the 
cut  ends  of  the  breadths,  and  not  with  the 
selvage.  The  stretcher  should  be  moderately 
used  on  this  side,  so  as  to  avoid  laying  the 
carpet  down  too  loosely,  and  at  the  same 
time  taking  care  not  to  strain  it  unneces- 
sarily. Then  proceeding  along  the  selvage 
side  first  planned  in  cutting  it  out,  the  tacks 
are  to  be  driven  in  with  a moderate  use  of 
the  stretcher  along  the  whole  side.  The 
upholsterer’s  men,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  this  tool,  are  able  to  stretch  the  carpet 
with  it,  and  then  holding  it  against  their 
breasts  they  insert  the  nails;  but  for  those 
who  try  to  save  this  expense,  the  better  plan 
is  for  one  person  to  stretch  and  another  to 
nail  as  fast  as  he  is  ready  for  it.  When  the 
two  sides  have  been  nailed  down,  the  next 
thing  is  to  nail  the  side  opposite  to  the  first 
selvage,  and  finally  the  fourth  side,  where 
the  main  stretching  is  demanded.  Here  the 
seams  will  require  to  be  gently  extended 
to  get  rid  of  the  puckers  caused  in  the 
sewing,  and  to  make  the  pattern  match 
properly.  In  a room  of  twenty  feet  in 
length,  a new  Brussels  carpet  will  stretch 
from  four  to  six  inches,  and  if  this  is  not 
done  it  will  never  be  smooth  or  look  well, 
nor  will  it  wear  so  well  when  in  puckers 
and  rucks,  as  if  properly  smooth  to  the  foot. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  all  carpets— espe- 
cially in  those  which  have  a stripe  in  the 
pattern— to  avoid  any  unequal  stretching  in 
ahy  part,  and  the  pattern  is  here  the  best 
guide.  If  the  first  three  sides  have  been 
carefully  laid  down,  so  that  the  pattern 
forms  straight  lines  corresponding  with 
these  sides,  the  person  who  is  laying  the 
carpet  down  has  only  to  look  to  the  pattern 
in  the  last  side  to  guide  him  in  finishing 
his  work,  for  if  that  rs  drawn  out  of  straight 
lines,  he  must  have  used  more  force  than 
proper  in  some  part  or  other.  It  is  seldom 
possible  to  judge  exactly  of  the  extent  to 
which  carpets  require  to  be  stretched,  and 
therefore  it  is  better  to  have  this  last  side 
of  the  carpet  unbound  and  raw,  and  to  turn 
it  in  only  as  the  side  is  nailed,  leaving  the 
sewing  down  and  binding  to  the  time  when 
it  is  next  taken  up. 

500.  Window-curtains  are  now  made  in 
great  variety,  both  of  materials  and  manu- 
facture, the  principal  difference  being  as  to 
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the  former,  which  consist  chiefly  of  three- 
si/* , wool,  and  cotton.  Silk  is  employed  in 
damasks  and  tabarets  mixed  with  wool,  the 
former  being  a flowery  pattern  of  silk  on  a 
woollen  foundation,  whilst  the  latter  is  a 
satin  stripe  arranged  in  the  same  way 
as  regards  the  composing  materials.  A 
species  of  terry  velvet  is  also  now  used,  in 
which  the  two  materials  are  blended,  and 
which  makes  a rich  and  elegant  curtain; 
this  is  made  also  in  wool  without  silk,  and 
then  called  repp.  When  wool  is  used  by  itself 
it  forms  a broad  cloth  suited  to  dining-rooms, 
or  a damask  which  is  not  so  beautiful  to  the 
eye  as  the  silk  damask , but  still  sufficiently  so 
for  common  purposes,  or  else  a moreen,  either 
plain  or  watered,  or  a challi , which  is  a thin 
twilled  material  printed  with  chintz  pat- 
terns. Cotton  is  made  into  a plain  article, 
without  anything  but  a mere  web  and  woof, 
which,  when  printed  and  glazed,  is  called 
chintz.  It  is  a very  clean  and  light  material 
for  drawing  and  bed-rooms,  but  not  calcu- 
lated for  the  dining-room.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever. nearly  so  cheap  as  it  looks,  because  it 
requires  lining,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  moreens  or  damasks  when  intended  for 
the  common  kinds  of  hangings.  Dimity  is  a 
species  of  cotton  manufacture  used  chiefly 
for  bed-curtains,  and  very  durable,  though 
being  white,  sometimes  with  a coloured 
figure  upon  it,  it  soon  shows  the  dirt. 
Muslin,  both  plain  and  figured,  is  introduced 
as  a curtain  during  the  summer  months, 
chiefly  because  at  those  periods  the  power 
of  the  sun  is  such  that  all  coloured  materials 
fade  very  rapidly,  and  are  therefore  sadly 
injured  by  exposure  to  his  rays.  But  muslin 
being  white  is  none  the  worse  for  the  most 
brilliant  sun ; and  as  it  is  not  a very  expen- 
sive substance,  it  is  considered  economical, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Besides  this, 
the  protection  of  curtains  is  not  really  of 
any  use  except  during  the  winter  months, 
when  they  serve  to  prevent  the  cold  draught 
of  air  which  would  otherwise  chill  the  skin. 
This  they  do,  not  only  by  their  serving  as  a 
real  and  absolute  wall  of  partially  air-tight 
material,  but  also  by  imprisoning  between 
them  and  the  window  a stratum  of  air- 
one  of  our  lowest  conductors  of  heat,  and 
in  this  way,  with  the  shutters,  producing  a 
double  layer  of  non-conducting  material. 
Where  the  appearance  of  muslin  is  objected 
to  as  unfinished  and  cold,  it  is  sometimes 
the  practice  to  introduce  it  as  a face  to  the 
ordinary  material;  that  is,  by  showing  a 
curtain  of  muslin  on  one  side,  and  another 
of  the  winter  materials  on  the  other,  taking 
care  to  place  the  former  where  the  sun  has 
most  power ; or,  again,  sometimes  to  throw 
back  the  coloured  curtain  and  place  a 
muslin  one  in  front  of  it  on  each  side.  A 
cotton  net  and  a material  called  leno  are 


also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  more 
costly  kinds  of  damasks,  broad-cloths,  and 
tabarets  are  very  expensive,  ranging  from 
£l  is.,  or  more,  per  yard  down  to  4s.  or  5s. ; 
and  requiring  in  addition  a lining  at  Is.  or 
Is.  6d.  a yard.  Woollen  damasks  and  moreen 4 
are  sold  at  from  9d.  to  is.  6d.  per  yard,  and 
chintz  at  prices  varying  from  3d.  to  Is.,  but 
the  cheap  chintzes  seldom  wash  well,  and 
are  therefore  dear  at  any  price. 

501.  Sofas,  Chaiks,  &c.,  are  sometimes 
covered  with  the  same  material  as  the  cur- 
tains, and  at  others  with  some  produce  of 
the  needle,  the  result  of  the  industry  of  the 
ladies  of  the  family  or  their  friends.  This 
is  called  canvas  or  Berlin  work,  and  is 
made  with  a blunt  needle  carrying  coloured 
wools,  and  passed  by  the  hand  backward 
and  forward  through  the  open  meshes  of 
canvas  sold  for  the  purpose,  by  various 
stitches,  the  two  most  common  of  which 
are  called  tent-stitch  and  cross-stitch ; the 
former  is  identical  with  the  old  tapestry. 

502.  House  Linen  is  rather  a comprehen- 
sive term,  embracing  a list  of  table-cloths, 
napkins,  towels,  and  sheeting,  which  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  of  linen  or  flax,  though 
sometimes  improperly  mixed  with  cotton. 
Besides  these,  there  are  sundry  cloths  for 
the  servants’  use,  as  kitchen-cloths,  glass- 
cloths,  dusters,  &c.,  to  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary further  to  allude  here.  The  great 
Superiority  in  the  wear  of  flax  over  cotton, 
and  also  in  price,  renders  it  the  object  of  the 
purchaser  to  ensure  its  presence,  and  of  the 
seller  to  substitute  cotton  in  its  place.  The 
detection  of  this  imposition  requires  consi- 
derable practice,  but  the  greater  transpa- 
rency of  flax,  and  its  giving  a more 
complete  sensation  of  cold  to  the  touch, 
mark  its  peculiarities  in  a striking  manner. 
Cotton  is  more  pearly  white  and  opaque, 
and  it  is  much  warmer  to  the  touch  than 
linen,  which  also  is  specifically  heavier. 
In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  aids  to  the 
choice,  a great  deal  of  cotton  is  continually 
introduced  with  the  flax,  and  especially  in 
the  figured  or  damasked  linens,  known  as 
table  and  napkin  damasks,  diapers,  &c.; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  by  trusting  to  the 
respectability  of  the  seller  that  the  inex- 
perienced housekeeper  can  hope  to  escape 
imposition.  Indeed,  this  is  the  best  pro- 
tection even  to  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  apprenticeship,  by  supplying 
their  houses  for  a long  period.  Table- 
cloths for  the  kitchen  are  generally 
made  of  unbleached  cotton  diaper;  but 
coarse  linen  or  huckaback  will  eventually 
be  found  cheapest,  as  it  will  last  much 
longer.  There  should  be  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  kitchen  towels  of  different  sorts  to 
suit  different  purposes.  For  instance,  there 
may  be  half  a dozen  rolling  towels  of  coarse 
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thick  linen ; a dozen  smaller  towels  of  the 
same  quality,  each  being  a yard  in  length ; 
and  a dozen  towels  of  common  thin  linen 
diaper,  for  wiping  glasses,  china,  &c.  Pud- 
ding-cloths are  best  when  of  very  thick 
linen  (for  instance,  Russia  sheeting),  and 
made  square;  dumpling-cloths  the  same, 
but  smaller.  Jelly  bags  are  generally  of 
white  flannel ; when  quite  new,  they  must 
be  well  washed  before  using,  to  get  out  all 
the  grease  of  the  wool.  They  are  made  of 
a square  of  flannel,  doubled  like  a half 
handkerchief,  so  as  to  be  wide  at  the  top 
and  pointed  at  the  bottom;  the  side  being 
sewed  up  in  a strong  seam,  and  the  top  or 
mouth  hemmed,  with  three  tape  loops 
sewed  to  it,  by  which,  when  in  use,  it  is 
suspended  to  the  legs  of  a table,  or  to 
a wooden  frame  made  for  the  purpose. 
Scouring  flannels  or  rubbers  should  be 
strong  and  coarse.  If  made  on  purpose,  it 
is  well  to  hem  them  slightly  all  round,  to 
prevent  their  ravelling.  The  same  should 
be  done  with  new  dusters,  which  are 
better  of  cotton  than  of  linen,  being  softer. 
Table  and  bed  linen  form  a serious  portion 
of  the  expense  of  first  furnishing  a house ; 
but  if  bought  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  as 
large  quantities  as  prudence  will  permit,  it 
will  be  some  time,  if  carefully  used,  before 
they  need  renewing.  The  best  plan  is  to 
allot  a small  sum  every  year  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  stock,  and  thus  keep  it  up. 
A napkin-press  is  one  of  those  essential 
articles  for  domestic  comfort  and  economy 
that  it  is  always  prudent  to  purchase,  as  no 
table-cloth,  after  being  spread  two  or  three 
times,  is  fit  to  be  used  unless  taken  from  a 
press.  All  table-cloths  and  napkins  should 
be  examined  before  sent  to  the  wash,  that 
all  thin  places  may  be  darned,  and  thus 
prevented  from  breaking  into  holes. 

Sect.  9.— Mattresses,  Beds,  and  Stuffed- 
Seats. 

503.  In  order  to  protect  the  skin  from  the 
effects  of  contact  with  hard  matters  like 
wood  and  iron,  pads  of  some  elastic  mate- 
rial are  used,  which  are  denominated  beds 
and  mattresses,  when  used  at  night;  and 
sofa,  couch,  and  chair  seats  when  employed 
during  the  day.  For  these  purposes  an 
elastic,  yet  yielding  material  is  required, 
with  a variation  in  its  heat-conducting 
power,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  age  of  the  individual.  Thus,  the 
infant  and  the  aged,  both  of  whom  are  slow 
in  their  development  of  vital  heat,  require 
the  slowest  conductor  that  can  be  procured, 
and  especially  in  the  winter  season.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  middle-aged  are  well 
supplied  with  heat,  and  in  the  summer 
overdone  with  it ; and  for  them  the  same 
material  which  is  suited  to  the  first  and 


last  periods  of  life  is  much  too  warm  and 
relaxing.  In  the  order  of  their  conducting 
powers  the  various  materials  for  stuffing 
stand  as  follows,  beginning  from  the 
warmest  or  the  slowest  conductor 1st, 
down ; 2nd,  feathers ; 3rd,  wool;  4th,  wool 
flock;  5th,  hair;  6th,  cotton  flock;  7th,  cocoa-, 
nut  fibre;  8th,  alva  marina;  9th,  paper 
shavings ; 10th,  straw;  and,  11th,  spring 
mattresses . Hence,  it  follows  that  the  two 
first  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  protection 
of  the  young  and  the  old,  while  wool  and 
hair  holding  an  intermediate  position,  are 
well  adapted  for  robust  persons  of  middle 
age.  Where  a particularly  cool  mattress  is 
required,  as  for  those  who  perspire  very 
freely,  or  for  wann  climates,  the  alva 
marina  and  paper  shavings  are  the  best 
materials;  and  as  the  last  mentioned  may 
everywhere  be  obtained,  it  is  often  a very 
grateful  addition  to  the  comforts  of  the 
invalid.  Feathers  and  down  were  formerly 
almost  universally  employed  for  beds  in 
this  country,  but  their  place  is  now  very 
often  supplied  by  hair  or  wool,  which,  when 
well  made  into  mattresses,  affords  a suffi- 
ciently soft  material  to  prevent  soreness, 
while  it  is  not  hot  enough  to  encourage 
perspiration.  Wool  mattresses,  when  well 
made,  are  exceedingly  healthy  and  pleasant 
to  lie  upon,  though  at  first  they  feel  rather 
hard  and  unyielding  to  those  who  have 
been  always  accustomed  to  feathers;  but 
by  placing  a spring  mattress  beneath  they 
are  rendered  yielding  enough  for  any  one, 
yet  still  rather  cool  to  the  sensations.  Hair 
is  not  nearly  so  warm  even  as  wool;  and 
when  placed  upon  springs  or  straw  pal- 
liasses, it  is  almost  too  cold  for  the  winter 
season  in  this  climate.  All  beds  in  France 
are  opened  and  cleaned  once  a year,  and 
the  wool  of  the  mattresses  is  picked  with 
the  hand,  so  that  all  those  lumps  which  in 
this  country  are  so  annoying  are  there 
never  met  with.  It  is  a great  luxury  to 
meet  with  a good  French  bed  in  England ; 
but  the  method  of  making  them  and  keep- 
ing them  in  good  order  is  every  year 
becoming  better  known,  and  more  gene- 
rally practised.  Beds  and  mattresses  are 
made  up  in  a strong  material,  called  tick, 
which  is  either  of  cotton  or  linen,  the  latter 
being  stronger  and  more  durable,  but  dearer. 

504.  The  prime  cost  of  all  the  materials 
connected  with  beds  and  bedding,  except 
the  sheets,  will  be  found  comprised  under 
the  following  tables,  which  give  the  prices 
of  those  articles  as  sold  by  the  well-known 
London  firm  of  Heal  and  Son,  in  Totten- 
ham Court  Road.  They  may,  I believe,  be 
obtained  at  cheaper  marts,  and  by  some 
makers  they  are  also  sold  at  a higher  rate, 
but  their  list  will  serve  as  a guide  to  the 
medium  prices  in  this  department. 
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PRICE  OF  BEDS,  BOLSTERS,  AND  PILLOWS. 
Plain  Beds  for  Servants. 


Poultry  Feathers  Gray  Goose 

(lid.  per  lb.,  in  Cotton  Ticks).  (Is.  4d.  per  lb.,  in  fine  Cotton  Ticks). 


Width. 

Bed* 

Bolster. 

Pillow. 

The  Set. 

Bed. 

Bolster. 

Pillow. 

The  Set 

ft.  in. 
3 0 

22  lbs. 
25s. 

4 lbs. 
5S. 

2 lbs. 
2s.  9d. 

£ s.  d, 
1 12  6 

18  lbs. 
30s. 

31  lbs. 
6s.  6d. 

2 lbs. 
3s.  6d. 

£ s.  d. 
2 0 0 

3 6 

4 0 

27  lbs. 
31s. 

4f  lbs, 
6s. 

2 lbs. 
2s.  9d. 

1 19  9 

23  lbs. 
37s. 

41  lbs. 
7s.  6d. 

2 lbs. 
3s.  6d. 

2 8 0 

32  lbs. 
36s. 

51  lbs. 
7S. 

2 pillows 
4 lbs. 
5s.  6d. 

2 8 0 

28  lbs. 
45s. 

5 lbs. 
9s. 

2 pillows 
4 lbs. 
7s. 

3 10 

4 6 

36  lbs. 
40s. 

6 lbs. 
7s.  6d. 

4 lbs. 
5s.  6d. 

2 13  0 

32  lbs. 
50s.  6d. 

51  lbs. 
9s.  6d. 

4 lbs. 
7s. 

3 7 0 

Foreign  Gray  Goose  (Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  in  Linen  Ticks). 


Width. 

Bed. 

Bolster. 

Pillow. 

The  Set. 

Width. 

Bed. 

Bolster. 

Pillow. 

The  Set. 

ft.  in. 

£ s.  d. 

ft.  in. 

2 pillows 

£ s.  d. 

18  lbs. 

3J  lbs. 

21  lbs. 

28  lbs. 

5 lbs. 

41  lbs. 

3 0 

42s. 

9S. 

5s.  6d. 

2 16  0 

4 0 

63s. 

12s  6d. 

lls. 

4 6 0 

23  lbs. 

41  lbs. 

21  lbs. 

32  lbs. 

51  lbs. 

4.1  lbs. 

3 6 

53s. 

10s.  6d. 

5s.  6d. 

3 9 0 

4 6 

71s. 

13s.  0d. 

lls. 

4 15  0 

Bordered  Beds. 


Foreign  Gray  Goose 
(Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  in  Linen  Ticks). 

Best  Gray  Goose 

(2s.  2d.  per  lb.,  in  fine  Linen  Ticks,  and 
Gray  Down  Pillows).  | 

Width. 

Bed. 

Bolster. 

Pillow. 

The  Set. 

Bed. 

Bolster. 

Pillow. 

The  Set. 

ft.  in. 
3 0 

20  lbs. 
48s. 

31  lbs. 
9s. 

21  lbs. 
5s.  6d. 

£ s.  d. 
3 2 0 

20  lbs. 
60s. 

31  lbs. 
lls. 

21bs.  at 
3s.  6d. 
9s. 

£ s.  d. 
4 0 0 

8 6 

25  lbs. 
59s. 

4}  lbs. 
10s.  6d. 

2\  lbs. 
5s.  6d. 

3 15  0 

25  lbs. 
70s. 

41  lbs. 
13s. 

2 lbs. 
9s. 

4 12  0 
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Bordered  Beds  ( continued ). 


Foreign  Gray  Goose 
(Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  in  Linen  Ticks). 

Best  Gray  Goose 
(2s.  2d.  per  lb.,  in  fine  Linen  Ticks, 
and  Gray  Down  Pillows). 

Width. 

Bed. 

Bolster. 

Pillow. 

The  Set. 

Bed. 

Bolster. 

Pillow. 

The  Set 

ft.  in. 
4 0 

30  lbs. 
70s. 

5 lbs. 
12s.  6d. 

2 pillows 
4£lbs. 
11s. 

£ s.  d. 
4 13  0 

30  lbs. 
84s. 

5 lbs. 
15s. 

2 pillows 
4 lbs. 
18s. 

£ s.  d. 
5 17  0 

4 6 

35  lbs. 
80s. 

5*  lbs. 
13s.  6d. 

4\  lbs. 
11s. 

5 4 0 

35  lbs. 
96s. 

5i  lbs. 
16s. 

4 lbs. 
18s. 

6 10  0 

5 0 

40  lbs. 
90s. 

6 lbs. 
15s. 

5J  lbs. 
14s. 

5 19  0 

40  lbs. 
108s. 

6 lbs. 
17s.  6d. 

5 lbs. 
22s. 

7 7 0 

5 6 

47  lbs. 
106s. 

6J  lbs. 
16s. 

5i  lbs. 
14s. 

6 16  0 

47  lbs. 
126s. 

6*  lbs. 
20s. 

5 lbs. 
22S. 

8 8 0 

White  Goose 

(2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  in  sup.  Linen  Ticks,  and  Gray 
Down  Pillows). 

Best  Dantzic  White  Goose 
(3s.  per  lb.,  in  sup.  Linen  Ticks  welted, 
and  White  Down  Pillows). 

Width. 

Bed. 

Bolster. 

Pillow. 

The  Set. 

Bed. 

Bolster. 

Pillow, 

The  Set 

ft.  in. 
3 0 

20  lbs. 
66s. 

3f  lbs. 
13s.  6d. 

2\  lbs.  at 
3s.  6d. 

lls. 

£ s.  (L 
4 10  0 

20  lbs. 
80s. 

3f  lbs. 
15s. 

2\  lbs. 
at  6s. 
16s. 

£ s.  d. 
5 11  0 

3 6 

25  lbs. 
81s. 

4i  lbs. 
16s. 

2i  lbs. 
lls. 

5 8 0 

25  lbs. 
97s. 

4i  lbs. 
18s. 

2i  lbs. 
16s. 

6 11  0 

4 0 

30  lbs. 
97s. 

5*  lbs. 
18s.  6d. 

2\  lbs. 
lls. 

6 6 0 

30  lbs. 
114s. 

51  lbs. 
21s. 

2\  lbs. 
16s. 

7 11  0 

4 6 

35  lbs. 
110s. 

6 lbs. 
21s. 

2 pillows 
5 lbs.  • 
22s. 

7 13  0 

35  lbs. 
131s. 

6 lbs. 
24s. 

2 pillows 
4£  lbs. 
32s. 

9 7 0 

5 0 

40  lbs. 
124s. 

6£  lbs. 
22s. 

5 lbs. 
22s. 

8 8 0 

40  lbs. 
148S. 

6£  lbs. 
25S. 

4i  lbs. 
32s. 

10  4 0 

5 6 

47  lbs. 
145s. 

7}  lbs. 
25s. 

6 lbs. 
27s. 

9 17  0 

47  lbs. 
173S. 

7i  lbs. 
28s. 

5J  lbs. 
•40S. 

1 

12  0 0 
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Price  of  Mattresses. 


3 ft. 

3ft  6in 

4 ft. 

4ft  6in 

5 ft.  |5ft6hr 

eft.  by 
6 ft.  10 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S.  i 

d. 

S.  1 

d. 

s.  d. 

Palliasses 

9 

0 

10 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

14 

0 

16 

0 

Best  ditto,  in  fine  canvas  and  linen  tick) 
borders  J 

12 

0 

13 

0 

14 

0 

15 

6 

18 

0 

20 

0 

24 

0 

Alva  marina  (prepared  sea-weed),  in  fine) 
canvas  and  cotton  tick  borders  ...  J 

11  0 

12 

6 

13 

6 

15 

0 

17 

0 

— 

Bordered  flock,  under  mattresses  for) 
servants’  beds J 

9 

0 

10 

6 

11 

6 

12 

6 

— 

— 

Best  ditto,  in  fine  canvas  cases,  preferable) 
to  palliasses,  on  iron  or  sacking  bottoms/ 

12 

6 

14 

6 

16 

6 

18 

0 

21 

0 

- 

Ditto  ditto,  extra  thick,  ditto  

14 

6 

17 

0 

19 

0 

21 

0 

24 

0 

27 

0 

32 

0 

Coloured  wool,  good  serviceable  mat-) 
tresses,  short  wool  from  carpets  ...  ) 

17 

0 

19 

0 

22 

0 

24 

0 

28 

0 

32 

0 

38 

0 

Ditto,  ditto,  extra  thick,  ditto  

20 

0 

23 

0 

26 

0 

29 

0 

33 

0 

37 

0 

44 

0 

Second  white  wool,  in  linen  cases,  short) 
wool  from  blankets J 

26 

0 

30 

0 

34 

0 

38 

0 

44 

0 

50 

0 

58 

0 

Best  white  wool,  in  linen  cases,  best  long) 
wool  mattresses  J 

48 

0 

56 

0 

64 

0 

72 

0 

82 

0 

92 

0 

105 

0 

Upper  ditto,  to  use  over  feather-beds,  very) 
thin,  in  fine  brown  holland  cases  J 

i 

32 

0 

37 

0 

42 

0 

46 

0 

50 

0 

56 

0 

66  0 

Thin  best  French,  best  long  wool  in  check) 

! 

40 

47 

. 

53 

72 

0 

84 

cases,  to  lay  over  German  spring  mattrs.  J 

r 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

66 

0 

0 

Best  French,  best  long  white  wool  and) 
best  horse  hair  in  twilled  check  cases  J 

\ 

51 

0 

58 

0 

66 

0 

74 

0 

86 

0 

98 

0 

114 

0 

Ditto,  extra  thick,  ditto  

60 

0 

70 

0 

80 

0 

90 

0 

102 

0 

115 

0 

135 

0 

Second  horse  hair  

37 

0 

42 

0 

48 

0 

54 

0 

63 

0 

70 

0 

82 

0 

Best  ditto,  in  linen  ticks  

51 

0 

58 

0 

66 

0 

74 

0 

86 

0 

98 

0 

114 

0 

Spring  mattress,  in  a wooden  frame  and) 
cotton  case  J 

48 

0 

53 

0 

58 

0 

63 

0 

70 

0 

78 

0 

96 

0 

Best  ditto,  ditto,  the  top  stuffing  all) 
horse  hair  J 

70 

0 

80 

0 

90 

0 

100 

0 

110 

0 

120 

0 

140 

0 

♦Best  German  spring  mattress  

84 

0 

98 

0 

112 

0 

126 

0 

140 

0 

154 

0 

178 

0 

Spring  mattresses  made  to  fold  in  half,  10s.  extra. 

* This  mattress  being  made  without  a frame  at  the  sides,  is  softer  and  more  luxurious 

than  the  ordinary  spring  mattress. 

Price  of  Mattresses  for  Cribs  and  Children’s  Bedsteads. 


Quality. 

Bassinet  M 
Pill 

2 ft.  6 in. 
long. 

attress  and 
ow. 

2 ft.  8 in. 
long. 

1 ft.  9 in.  by 
3 ft. 

For  Swing  Cots. 

2 ft.  by 
4 ft. 

Best  flock  

Coloured  wool 

Second  white  wool  

Best  white  wool  

Second  horse  hair  

Best  horse  hair,  or  best  French 

s.  d. 

6 6 
11  0 
8 0 
11  0 

s.  d. 

7 6 

12  6 
9 0 

12  6 

s.  d. 

9 0 

15  0 

12  0 
15  0 

S.  d. 
6 6 
8 6 
12  0 
22  0 
17  0 

22  0 

Quality. 

2 ft.  6 in.  by 
4 ft.  6 in.,  or 
2 ft.  by  5 ft. 

2 ft.  6 in.  by 
5 ft.  6 in. 

2 ft.  6 in.  by 

6 ft.,  or 

3 ft.  by  5 ft. 

Best  flock ..  

Coloured  wool  

Second  white  wool  

Best  white  wool 

Second  horse  hair  

Best  horse  hair,  or  best  French 

s.  d. 
9 0 

11  6 
16  6 
31  0 

24  0 

31  0 

s.  d. 
10  6 
14  0 

20  0 
39  0 

29  0 

39  0 

s.  d. 
11  0 
15  0 

22  0 
42  0 

31  0 

42  0 
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Charges  for  Re-making  Mattresses. 


Size. 

In  Cleaned 
Case.* 

In  New 
Cotton  Case. 

In  Sup.  Cotton, 
Linen  Stripe, 
or  Brown 
Holland  Case. 

In  Linen  Tick, 
Best  Check, 
Swansdown,  or 
White  Linen 
Case. 

Bassinet  

s.  d. 
3 6 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 
4 6 

2 ft.  by  4ft 

5 

0 

6 

0 



7 

6 

2 ft  6 in.  by  4 ft.  6 in. 

5 

6 

7 

0 



8 6 

2 ft.  6 in.  by  5 ft.  6 in. 

6 

6 

8 6 



10  6 

2 ft.  6 in.  by  6 ft. 

7 

6 

9 6 



11 

6 

3 ft.  by  6 ft 

7 

6 

10  6 

12 

0 

13 

6 

3 ft.  6 in 

8 

6 

12 

0 

13 

6 

15 

0 

4 ft 

9 

6 

13 

6 

15 

0 

17 

0 

4 ft.  6 in 

10 

6 

14 

6 

16 

6 

19 

0 

5 ft 

11 

6 

16 

6 

18 

0 

21 

0 

5 ft.  6 in.  

12 

6 

18 

6 

20 

0 

23 

0 

6 ft.  by  7 ft 

15 

0 

22 

0 

24 

0 

27 

0 

For  extra  quantity  in  mattresses  thicker  than  usual.  Id.  per  lb.  carding. 

Stoving  or  curing  of  moth  Is.  per  foot,  or  lid.  per  lb. 

* If  the  case  is  not  cleaned  Is.  6d.  less  up  to  2 ft.  6 in.  by  5 ft.  6 in. ; above  that  size  2s.  Ies3. 


Charges  for  Cleaning  Bed  Ticks,  &c. 


s.  d. 

Cleaning  and  re-sewing  plain  bed  ticks  4 6 
Cleaning  and  re-binding  bordered  ditto  5 6 
Cleaning  and  re-welting  welted  ditto  8 0 


Cleaning  bolster  ticks 
Ditto  pillow  ditto  ... 
Dressing  feathers  ... 


s.  d. 

1 0 

0 8 

per  lb.  0 3 


Price  of  Blankets. 


Quality. 

Fc 

4-4 

f yd. 
by  1 b 

>r  Childr 

5-4 
1yd. 
by  lh 

en’s  Crit 
6-4 

If  yds. 
by  If. 

)S. 

7-4 

ijyds. 
by  2. 

8-4 

If  yds. 
by  2\. 

7-10 
If  yds. 
by  2J. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Common  York  per  pair 

— 

— 

— 

5 10 

7 0 



Medium  ditto „ 

_ 

— 

— 

6 8 

8 6 



Stout  ditto  ,, 



— 

, — 

— 

10  0 

11  6 

Super,  ditto  ,, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14  6 

Extra  super,  ditto „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13  6 

— 

Baths  very  flne  and  light ...  ,, 

4 0 

6 0 

8 0 

10  6 

14  0 

— 

9-4 

10-4 

11-4 

12-4 

13-4 

14-4 

2 yds. 

2J  yds. 

21  yds. 

2f  yds. 

3 yds. 

3f  yds. 

by  2$. 

by  2f. 

by  3. 

by  31. 

by  Sh 

by  3f. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1 Common  York  per  pair 

10  0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Medium  ditto ,, 

11  6 

15  6 

— 

— 

— 

Stout  ditto  „ 

13  6 

18  0 

22  0 

— 

— 

— 

Super,  ditto ,, 

17  0 

22  0 

26  0 

34  0 

44  0 

— 

Extra  super,  ditto „ 

19  0 

25  0 

30  0 

38  0 

50  0 

. — 

Extra  super.  Witney  ...  „ 

23  0 

30  0 

38  0 

47  0 

— 

— ■ 

Ditto  twilled  very  stout  ...  „ 

— 

— 

— 

56  0 

63  0 

75  0 

Baths  very  flne  and  light...  ,, 

19  0 

24  0 

29  0 

36  0 

42  0 

— 
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Price  of  Counterpanes. 


Quality. 

9-4 

If  yds. 
by  2*. 

10-4 
2 yds. 
by  2*. 

11-4 
2\  yds. 
by  2f. 

12-4 
2}  yds. 
by  3. 

13-4 

2f  yds.- 
by  3J. 

Blue  fast  colours  

s.  d. 
3 9 

s.  d. 
4 9 

s.  d. 
5 9 

s.  d. 
7 0 

s.  d. 

Best  blue  ditto 

5 6 

6 6 

7 6 

9 6 

— 

Blue  damask 

4 0 

5 0 

6 0 

7 6 

— 

Common  white  

3 9 

4 9 

6 0 

— 



Medium  ditto ...  ..: 

4 6 

5 6 

7 0 

8 6 

— 

Fine  ditto  

5 6 

7 0 

8 6 

10  6 

— 

Super,  ditto  

7 6 

9 0 

11  0 

34  6 

19  0 

Super,  super. i..  .i. 

— 

12  6 

15  0 

18  6 

24  0 

Price  of  Quilts. 


Quality. 

10-4 
2\  yds. 
by  2b 

11-4 
2\  yds. 
by  2f. 

12-4 

2|  yds. 
by  3. 

13-4 
3 yds. 
by  3*. 

14-4 
3f  yds. 
by  3b 

15-4 
3b  yds. 
by  31 

Marseilles ... 

Super,  ditto  

Best  ditto  ;.. 

Fine  toilet  quilt*  .;. 

Royal  ditto*  ,.. . 

Super,  super,  ditto*  ... 

s.  d. 
10  0 
12  0 

10  6 
14  0 

s.  d. 
12  0 
15  0 

12  6 
17  6 

s.  d. 

14  6 
18  0 

15  0 
2i  0 
30  0 

s.  d. 
18  0 
21  0 
26  0 
18  0 
25  0 
36  0 

s.  d. 

28  0 
32  0 
22  0 
30  0 
45  0 

s.  d. 

40  0 

36  0 
56  0 

* These  quilts  are  strongly  recomniehded,  being  lighter  and  more  durable  thanMarseilles. 

Price  of  Quilts  for  Children's  CrebS. 


Quality. 

4 by  5 or 
1 yd.  by  If. 

5 by  7 or, 

1 f yds.  by  If. 

5 by  8 or 
If  yds.  by  2. 

7 by  9 or 
If  yds.  by  2f. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

§.  d; 

s.  d. 

Fine  toilet  

2 6 

4 6 

5 6 

9 0 

Super,  ditto  ...  :.. 

7 0 

8 6 

12  0 

Price  of  Eider  Down  Quilts. 


PLAIN  QUiLTS. 

BORDERED  QUILTS. 

Quarters  of 
a yard. 

Cotton. 

Silk. 

Quarters  of  a yard. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

6 

by  8 

3 

0 

0 

4 by  5 

1 0 

0 

1 12  0 

7 

„ S 

3 

10 

0 

4 , 

, 6 

1 3 

0 

1 17  0 

8 

8 

4 

0 

0 

4 , 

, 7 

1 7 

0 

2 3 0 

8 

„ 10 

4 

10 

0 

5 , 

, 5 

1 4 

0 

1 18  0 

9 

,1  9 

4 

15 

0 

5 , 

, 6 

1 9 

0 

2 6 0 

9 

10 

5 

5 

0 

5 , 

, 7 

1 13 

0 

2 13  0 

10 

„ 10 

5 

14 

0 

5 , 

, 8 

1 17 

0 

3 0 0 

11 

„ 12 

7 

7 

0 

6 , 

. 8 

2 4 

0 

3 12  0 

12 

„ 12 

7 

16 

0 

7 , 

, 8 

2 12 

0 

4 4 0 

13 

„ 13 

9 

5 

0 

8 , 

, 8 

3 0 

0 

4 16  0 

14 

„ 14 

10 

15 

0 
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Price  of  Duvets  and  Goose  Down  Quilts. 


duvets. 

GOOSE  DOWN  QUILTS. 

Quarters  of 
a yard. 

Cotton. 

Silk. 

Quarters  of  a yard. 

4 by  5 

4 „ 6 

5 „ 6 

5 „ 7 

5 „ 8 

6 „ 8 

7 „ 8 

8 „ 8 

£ S.  d. 

0 8 C 

0 10  0 

0 12  6 

0 14  0 

0 16  0 

0 18  0 

1 1 0 

14  0 

5 by  5 
5 „ 6 
5 „ 7 

5 „ 8 

6 „ 8 

£ s.  d. 

1 18  0 
2 6 0 

2 13  0 

3 0 0 
3 12  0 

£ s.  d. 

2 10  0 
3 0 0 

3 10  0 

4 2 0 
4 16  0 

Re-covering  Eider  Down  Quilts. 
Re-covering  plain  eider  down  quilts,  s.  d. 

in  new*  cotton  case,  per  sq.  yard  5 0 
Ditto  ditto,  in  new  silk  case  „ 14  0 

Ditto  bordered  ditto  and  duvets, 
per  square  yard  14  0 

The  bordered  quilts  are  made  with  one 
side  silk  and  the  other  soft  twilled  cotton; 
the  centres  of  the  upper  sides  are  tufted 
with  silk  tufts,  and  the  borders,  lined  with 
wadding,  are  quilted  in  diamonds.  They  are 
made  in  sizes  suitable  either  to  use  as  an 
extra  covering  or  large  enough  to  supersede 
the  necessity  for  any  other  quilt,  and  are 
decidedly  the  warmest,  the  lightest,  and 
the  most  elegant  coverings  that  are  made. 
The  plain  quilts  are  made  entirely  of  either 
silk  or  cotton,  and  are  similar  to  the  centre 
of  the  bordered  quilts,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tufts;  they  are  applicable  wherever 
extra  warmth  is  required,  either  as  a 
wrapper  in  the  carriage,  or  as  an  extra 
covering  on  the  bed  or  couch.  The  duvets 


are  loose  cases  filled  with  down,  and  are 
similar  to  those  in  general  use  on  the  Con- 
tinent ; they  are  mostly  used  to  lay  across 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  but  as  they  have  a larger 
quantity  of  down  in  proportion  to  the  size 
than  the  quilts,  they  are  applicable  wherever 
extreme  warmth  is  required.  The  eider 
down  used  is  of  the  finest  quality ; and  as  it 
combines  the  most  warmth  with  the  least 
weight  of  any  known  substance,  together 
with  its  adhesive  quality  and  freedom  from 
stem  or  quill,  its  advantage  over  every  other 
article  as  a lining  for  quilts  is  obvious,  and 
their  comfort,  particularly  to  invalids,  can 
not  be  too  highly  appreciated.  They  are 
made  in  any  colour  that  is  preferred,  but 
those  kept  in  stock  are  crimson,  blue, 
green,  and  brown. 


Price  of  White  Fustian  Pillow  Cases. 


s. 

d. 

20  by  20  inch  

...  1 

6 

13-16  by  20,  or  24  by  24  

...  2 

0 

7-8  by  22,  or  27  by  27  

...  2 

6 

15-16  by  24,  or  7-8  by  3-4 

...  3 

0 

Price  of  Pi  a in  Bed  Ticks. 


Size. 

Cotton 

for 

Flock. 
No.  5. 

Fine 
Cotton. 
No.  55. 

Super. 
Cotton. 
No.  4, 
Blue. 

3-thread 

Linen. 

Fine 

3-thread 

Linen. 

2 ft.  6 in 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 
4 6 

s.  d. 
5 0 

s.  d. 
8 0 

s.  d. 
10  0 

3 9 

5 

0 

6 

0 

9 6 

11 

6 

3 ft.  6 in 

4 6 

6 

0 

7 

0 

10 

6 

12  6 

4 ft.  

5 0 

6 9 

8 

0 

12 

6 

15 

0 

4 ft.  6 in.  ...  ...  ... 



7 

6 

8 6 

13 

0 

16 

0 



9 6 

14 

0 

17 

0 

5 ft.  6 in 

— 

15 

6 

19 

0 

PRICE  OF  BEDS  AND  BEDDING. 
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Price  of  Bordered  Bed  Ticks. 


Size. 

Super. 
Cotton. 
No.  4, 
Blue. 

3-thread 

Linen. 

Fine 

3-thread 

Linen. 

Fine 

4-thread 

Linen. 

Fine 

4-thread 

Linen, 

welted. 

2 ft.  6 in. 

s.  d. 
6 6 

s.  d. 
9 6 

s.  d. 
11  6 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

3 ft.  

8 0 

12 

0 

15 

0 

17 

6 

20  0 

3 ft.  6 in. 

9 0 

13 

6 

16 

6 

19 

6 

22  6 

4 ft.  ...  ...  ... 

10 

0 

15 

0 

18 

6 

22 

0 

25  0 

4 ft.  6 m«  ...  ...  ... 

10  6 

16 

0 

20 

0 

23  0 

26  0 

5 ft.  ...  ...  ... 

11 

0 

16 

6 

21 

0 

24 

0 

28  0 

5 ft.  6 in. 

13 

6 

18  6 

24 

0 

28 

0 

32  0 

Price  of  Bolster  Ticks. 


i 

Size. 

Cotton 

for 

Flock. 
No.  5. 

Fine 
Cotton. 
No.  55. 

Super. 
Cotton. 
No.  4, 
Blue. 

3-thread 

Linen. 

Fine 

3-tliread 

Linen. 

Fine 

4-thread 

Linen. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

2 ft.  6 in.  ... 

0 10 

1 

3 

1 

5 

2 

2 

2 

6 

3 0 

3 ft. 

1 2 

1 

6 

1 

9 

2 

6 

3 

0 

3 6 

3 ft.  6 in.  ... 

1 4 

1 

8 

2 

0 

2 

10 

3 

6 

4 0 

4 ft. 

1 6 

1 

10 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

0 

5 0 

4 ft.  6 in.  ... 



2 

0 

2 

3 

3 

6 

4 

3 

5 6 

5 ft. 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

9 

4 

6 

5 9 

5 ft.  6 in.  ... 

— 

2 

4 

I 2 

6 

4 

0 

5 

3 

6 0 

Price  of  Pillow  Ticks. 


Size. 

Cotton 

for 

Flock. 
No.  5. 

Fine 
Cotton. 
No.  55. 

Super. 
Cotton. 
No.  4, 
Blue. 

3-thread 

Linen. 

Fine 

3-thread 

Linen. 

• A V't-A*.  • 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

3-4 

0 8 

0 10 

1 

0 

1 5 

1 9 

13-16  

0 11 

1 

0 

1 6 

1 10 

7-8  by  20  ... 

— 

1 

2 

1 9 

2 2 
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CHAP.  II. 

FXJENITURE,  AND  ITS  SELECTION. 


Sect.  1.— Details  and  Prices. 

505.  The  various  articles  of  furniture,  as 
introduced  into  use  in  Great  Britain,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  particular  descrip- 
tion ; and  the  only  difference  consists  in  the 
alterations  produced  by  fashion,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  catch,  as  what  is  new  this 
year  is  old  the  next.  It  is  quite  superero- 
gatory to  enter  upon  the  well  known  fact, 
that  chairs  are  meant  for  sitting  upon, 
and  tables  for  placing  things  upon;  that 


beds  are  for  sleeping  upon  at  night,  and 
sofas  and  couches  tor  reclining  on  by  day; 
and,  therefore,  all  that  will  be  here 
attempted  will  consist  of  a complete  list 
of  modern  household  furniture,  with  the 
medium  prices  annexed,  and  a list  of  the 
qualities  and  numbers  of  each  article  which 
will  be  wanted  to  furnish  a house  for  per- 
sons with  either  of  the  four  incomes  already 
alluded  to,  which  will  be  headed— No.  1,  or 
that  for  an  expenditure  of  c£1000;  No.  2,  for 
<£500 ; No.  3,  for  £250 ; and  No.  4,  for  £100. 


No.  3. 

No.  4 

£ s.  d. 

<£  s.  d. 

0 18  0 

0 12  0 

0 8*  0 

0 *i’  Of 

4 *0  0 

::: 

0 7 6 

0 7 6 

0 12  0 

0 *6  0 

6 5 6 

1 C 6 

Furniture  for  Hall,  Staircase,  and  Landings. 


Mahogany  , hall  chairs,  French-polished  £ s.  d. 

per  pair  ...  1 15  0 

Spanish  mahogany  ditto,  stouter,  French- 

polished  per  pair  2 0 0 

Ditto,  with  cabriole  legs,  ditto  ...  „ 2 5 0 

Oak  hall  chairs,  French-polished  „ 1 15  0 

Ditto  ditto,  stouter  ...  .«  ...  „ 2 0 0 

Ditto  ditto,  with  carved  cabriole  legs  „ 2 5 0 

HAT  AND  UMBRELLA  STANDS. 

Mahogany  ditto,  with  loose  pan  1 10  0 

Oak  ditto  1 10  0 

Mahogany  ditto 1 15  0 

Oak  ditto  1 15  0 

Very  handsome  mahogany  ditto,  with 
large  branches 3 10  0 

FLOOR  CLOTHS. 

Bordered,  from  Is.  2d 

Cut  to  plan  and  fitted,  from  2s.  3d.  per  square  yard 

DOOR  MATS. 

Best  door  mat,  4 ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.  ...  .;. 

Second  size  ditto  

Inferior  quality  

Ditto  ditto,  small  size  

STAIR  CARPET,  &C. 

Stout  Brussels  stair  carpet,  30  inches  wide, 

planned  to  landing  per  j'ard  0 4 9 

Ditto  ditto,  26  inches  wide  ...  „ 0 3 0 

Ditto  ditto,  narrow  width  ...  „ 0 2 4 

Furniture  for  Kitchen  and  Offices, 
kitchen  furniture  and  servants’  general  articles. 

at 


Deal  table 

Single  flap  ditto 

Ditto  large  side  

Double  flap  ditto 

Ditto  large  side  

Round  deal  tables,  stout  tops,  each 
Mahogany  pillar  and  claw  tea  table 

Windsor  chairs,  each  

Windsor  arm  chairs,  each  from 

Carried  forward  ... 


0 7 6 
0 17  0 
0 18  6 
116 
12  6 
0 7 0 
0 16  6 
0 4 0 
0 5 0 


No.  1. 


£ s.  d. 


2 5 0 


3 10  0 


16  0 0 


116 


14  0 


27: 


No.  2. 


<£  s.  d. 


10  0 0 


0 17  0 


10  6 17  8 0 


SELECTION  OF  FURNITURE. 
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KITCHEN  SETS  OF  TIN,  TRON,  AND  COPPER  UTENSILS, 
WITH  BRUSHES  AND  TURNERY. 

Brought  forward  

Kitchen  fender  and  tire  irons  

Copper  Bain-marie  pan,  complete 
Wrought-iron  dripping-pan  and  stand 

Basting-ladle  

Wood  meat  screen,  lined  with  tin,  ar 
plete  with  hot  closet 
Brass  bottle-jack  ... 

Dripping-pan  and  stand 
Basting-ladle 
Wood  meat-screen  ... 

Coffee-pot  

Coffee-mill  

Colander  

Candle-box,  japanned 
Meat-chopper 

Meat-saw  

Cinder- shovel 

Coal  ditto  

Coal-scoop  

I>ustpan  

Flat-irons  

Italian-irons 
Flat-iron  stands 
Flour-dredger 

Sugar  ditto  

Pepper-box  

Mustard-pot  

Salt-cellars  

Frying-pans  

Copper  omelette-pan 
Ditto  cutlet-pan 
Tin  fish-kettle 
Mackarel-saucepan 

Turbot-kettle 

Tin  funnels  

Fluted-bar  gridiron 
Double-hanging  ditto 

Iron  spoons  

Metal  table-spoons 

Teaspoons  

Knives  and  forks 

Table-steel  

iPair  of  carvers 
Pestle  and  mortar  ... 

Plate-basket 
Silver  plate  ditto 
Double  knife-tray  ... 

Gravy-strainers 
Bread-grater 
Wrought-iron  saucepans 
Ditto  stewpans 
Ditto  stock-pot 
Soup  digester 
Oval  boiling-pot 
Saucepan  and  steamer,  tin 
Wrought-iron  tea-kettle 
Block-tin  ditto 
Copper  preserving-pan 
Sets  of  skewers 

Fish-slice  

Egg-slice  and  ladle  ... 

Tin  candlesticks 
Block-tin  saucepans 
Teapot  (kitchen) 

Toasting  fork 

Tea-trays  for  kitchen  use 

Carried  forward 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

I 

No.  3.  j 

i 

No.  4 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

s.  ( 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

S.  ( 

5] 

27  10  6 

17 

8 

0 

6 

5 6 

1 

9 

el 

2 0 0 

1 10 

0 

0 15  0 

0 10 

0 

6 6 0 

1 

.1  13  0 

i 

0 2 0 

4 10  0 

i 

0 11 

6 

0 

6 6 

0 

6* 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 0 

1 

0 T 4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 2 

0 

*6* 

7\ 

2 18 

0 

0 18  0 

0 4 6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 6 

0 

*i’ 

Gj 

0 8 0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 9 

0 4 0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 14 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 2 0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 

6i 

0 4 0 

0 

3 

6 

0 19 

0 

1 

4 

0 

*0  10 

I 

0 2 3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 9 

0 

T 

9' 

0 6 6 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 

Ol 

0 13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 0. 

0 

0 

6 1 

0 4 7 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 

9 

0 19 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 

9 

0 2 0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 

61 

0 10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 

u 

8} 

0 12 

j 

0 0 6 

0 

o’ 

6 

0 

’6’  6 

0 

o’ 

6 

0 16 

0 

1 

2 

0 16 

0 

0 

9 

0 

*0  9 

0 3 11 

0 

2 

9 

0 

1 2 

0 

T 

2 

0 5 6 

; 

0 11  6 

! 

0 8 6 

0 

*7 

0 

0 

4*  0 

0 

4* 

°! 

0 4 3 

10  0 

i 

i 

0 0 9 

0 

*0 

9 

0 

o’  9 

i 

i 

0 3 6 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 2 

0 

7 

2; 

0 19 

1 

0 10 

0 

o’ 

9 

0 

*0  4 

0 

o’ 

4 

0 16 

0 16 

0 

T 

1 

0 

0*  10 

0 

o’ 

10 

0 6 0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

2 3 

0 

2 

3 j 

0 10 

0 3 0 

0 8 0 

0 

*5 

6 

0 

*3  3 

0 7 0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 6 

0 4 3 

0 

4 

3 

... 

0 4 6 

0 

4 

6 

0 2 10 

0 

1 

4 

0 10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

’(’)’  6 

0 

*0 

6 

0 14  9 

0 

7 

4 

0 

4 5 

0 

4 

5 

2 8 9 

0 

4 

7 

0 

2 3 

0 

2 

3 

110 

0 10  0 

0 

*6 

3 

0 

6*  3 

0 

*6 

3 

10  6 

0 12 

0 

0 

4 6 

0 

4 

6 

0 7 0 

0 

4 

0 

Oil  6 

0 

4 

3 

0 

*2  9 

0 

2* 

o 

0 5 0 

0 15  6 

0 

6* 

6 

1 

0 2 0 

0 

0 10 

0 

*0  4 

0 

o’ 

4| 

0 12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 

4 

0 11 

0 

1 

1 

0 4 0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

*2  0 

0 

*2 

0 

0 6 0 

0 

3 

6 

0 3 0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2*  0 

0 

*2 

0 

0 0 8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 

6 

0 7 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 

6 

58  12  7 

29 

7 

8 

12 

0 6 

1 4 17 

9 

O 
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FURNITURE  AND  FURNISHING. 


Brought  forward  ... 

Slop-pail  

Weighing  machine,  complete 

Spice-box  

Sugar-canisters 

Tea  and  coffee  ditto 

Jelly-moulds 

Pudding  shapes  

Box  of  paste  cutters 
Box  of  vegetable  ditto 
Turnip  and  carrot  scoops 

Past  e-j  agger 

Patty- pans  

Tart  pans,  each  fluted  and  plain 

Larding  pins 

Cook’s  knives  

Sugar-nippers  

Pair  of  steak  tongs 

Egg-whisk  

Beef-fork  

Steak-beater  

Corkscrew  

Salamander  

Hair-brooms 

Carpet  ditto  

Stove-brushes  

Wool  mop  

Scrubbing  brushes 

Set  of  shoe  ditto  

Sweep’s  ditto  

Stair  ditto  

Chopping-board  

Mincing-knife  

Paste-board  and  rolling-pin 

Fiour-tub  

Hair-sieves  

Vegetable  presser  

Lemon  squeezer  

Wood-spoons  

Salt-box  

Kent's  patent  knife-cleaner 
Buff  leather  knife-board  ... 
Mahogany  knife-tray 

Plate  brushes  

Ditto  leathers  

Clothes-horse  

Housemaid’s  box  

Butler’s  tray  and  stand  ... 

Dish-tubs  

Glass  ditto  

W'ood-bowls 

Ditto  pails  

Washing  trays  

Plate-rack  

Wood  cinder-sifter 
Napkin-press  


Glass,  China,  and  Crockery. 

Glass  tumblers  

Champagne  glasses  

Wine  glasses 

Glass  jug  and  tumbler  

Custard-cups 

Watercrofts  and  glasses 

Salt-cellars  

Finger-glasses  

Carried  forward  


No.  1. 

No. 

2. 

No. 

3. 

No.  4. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

58  12  7 

29  7 

8 

12 

0 

6 

4 17 

9 

0 5 6 

0 3 

9 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

12  0 

0 17 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 3 9 

0 8 

0 

0 9 0 

0 1 

4 

0 

T 

0 

0 

Y 

0 

0 6 6 

0 2 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 6 0 

0 3 

6 

0 5 9 

0 1 

3 

0 3 6 

0 3 

0 

0 4 0 

0 2 6 

0 13 

0 16 

0 Y 

0 

0 2 10 

0 3 0 

0 1 10 

0 7 6 

0 2 0 

0 T 

6 

0 16 

0 0 8 

0 16 

0 2 9 

0 10 

o T 

0 

0 

T 

0 

0 

Y 

0 

0 7 0 

0 6 6 

0 *2 

9 

0 

2* 

0 

0 

Y 

9 

0 3 0 

0 2 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

i 

6 

0 6 4 

0 3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

i 

6 

0 2 0 

0 3 6 

0 *3 

6 

0 

3 

0 

o 

Y 

0 

0 7 6 

0 5 

0 

0 

3 

6 

: 0 

3 

0 

0 10 

0 0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 5 8 

0 2 

9 

0 2 9 

0 2 

3 

0 

T 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 14 

0 1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 4 6 

0 3 

9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3* 

0 

0 3 0 

0 3 

0 

0 3 2 

0 2 

3 

0 

T 

3 

0 0 6 

0 0 

6 

0 16 

0 1 

6 

0 16 

0 0 

9 

0 2 6 

0 2 

0 

0 

T 

9 

0 

Y 

6 

4 4 0 

0 *9 

6 

0 

*2 

0 

0 

Y 

0 

0 4*  6 

0 4 

6 

0 

i 

3 

0 

i 

0 

0 3 11 

0 2 

8 

0 3 9 

0 2 

3 

0 

T 

3 

0 8 6 

0 6 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

*4 

0 

0 2 6 

0 2 

6 

0 17  6 

0 16 

6 

0 10  3 

0 4 

9 

0 

3 

6 

0 

2* 

0 

0 8 3 

0 3 

6 

0 5 9 

0 2 

0 

0 

T 

6 

0 

Y 

0 

0 6 6 

0 2 

9 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 13  0 

0 12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

O’ 

0 8 6 

0 7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 10  0 

0 9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

6 

18  0 

2 8 0 

1 16 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 12  0 

4 4 0 

2 *2 

0 

1 

T 

0 

0 

*3 

0 

3 3 0 

1 5 

0 

1 15  0 

1 0 

0 

0 

*3 

0 

3 3 0 

1 10 

0 

2 0 0 

0 15 

0 

0 

*4 

0 

0 

Y 

0 

5 0 0 

2 10 

0 

101  9 7 

48  9 

0 

18  12 

1 

7 11 

3 
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Brought  forward  ... 

Wine-coolers  

Glass  corner  dishes  

Trifle  dish  and  stand  

Pickle  jars 

Decanters  

Sugar  basin  

Breakfast-service,  china 
Ditto  ditto  in  Staffordshire  ware 

Dinner-service,  china  

Ditto  ditto,  ironstone  

Ditto  ditto,  Staffordshire  ware 
Dessert-service,  china  .1. 

Ditto,  Staffordshire  ware 


Plate  and  Plated  Goods  and  Cutlery. 
Set  of  silver  plate,  complete,  Queen’s  pattern  :■ 


£15 


0 
9 7 
30  0 
9 7 
4 10 
4 2 
4 16 
4 5 


12  Tablespoons,  40  oz.,  at  7s.  6d. 
12  Dessert  ditto,  25  oz.,  at  7s.  6d. 
24  Table  forks,  80  oz.,  at  7s.  6d. 

24  Dessert  ditto,  50  oz.,  at  7s.  6d. 

2 Gravy  spoons,  12  oZ.\  at  7s.  6d. 
1 Soup  ladle,  11  oz.,  at  7s.  6d. 

4 Sauce  ditto,  12  oz.,  at  8s. 

8 Salt-spoons,  gilt 

24  Teaspoons,  28  oz.,  at  8s. 

1 Pair  sugar-tongs  ' ... 

Tea  and  coffee  service 

3 Waiters  ...  

Cruet-stand 
Butter-knife  


Silver  tablespoons,  dessert  ditto,  arid  teaspoons  ... 
Plated  dish-covers 

Case  of  plated  dessert  knives  and  forks  

Electro-plated  spoons  

Electro-plated  forks  

Ditto  sauce  and  soup  ladles  and  sugar-tongs 
Plated  tea  and  coffee-pots,  cream-jug,  and  sugar- 

basin  ...  

Ditto  chamber-candlesticks 
Plated  cruet-frame 
Butter  and  fish  knife 
Table  candlesticks  or  lamp 
Toast-rack 

Cutlery  

Papier  macbde  trays 
Iron  trays,  japanned  ... 


Linen. 


Sheets 
Pillow  cases 
Toilet  covers 
Towels 
Table-cloths 
Breakfast  cloths 
Tray  cloths 
Dinner  napkins 
Kitchen  cloths 
Housemaid’s  ditto 


Housemaid’s  Closet  Utensils. 


Sponging  bath 
Toilet  pails  ... 
Ditto'  cans  ... 
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No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

£ S.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

101  9 7 

48  9 0 

18  12  1 

7 11  3 

5 0 0 

... 

3 0 0 

1 10  0 

3 0 0 

1 10  0 

... 

0 12  0 

0 10  0 

10  10  0 

6 0 0 

1 *0  0 

0 10  0 

0 6 0 

0 3 0 

o T o 

10  10  0 

3 3 0 

0 15  0 

0 6 0 

30  ’*0  0 

s.. 

15  ’’6  0 

„ 

3 O 0 

1 10  0 

12  12  0 

3 3 0 

::: 

1 *0  0 

;;; 

219  is  6 

25  ”6  0 

20  “6  0 

8 16  6 

... 

6 6 0 

5 5 0 

4 *4  0 

1 o’  0 

4 14  6 

4 4 0 

4 0 0 

2 10  0 

... 

8 8 0 

4 4 0 

2 0 0 

5 *0  0 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 5 0 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 

6 *6  0 

2 0 0 

10  0 

... 

8 8 0 

3 0 0 

15  0 

0 18  0 

15  15  0 

8 8 0 

3 10  0 

1 o’  0 

8 8 0 

3 10  0 

1 0 0 

0 10  0 

16  0 0 

8 0 0 

3 0 0 

1 10  0 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 10  0 

0 8 0 

1 10  0 

0 18  0 

4 4 0 

2 10  0 

2 *0  0 

1 *0  0 

12  12  0 

6 6 0 

3 0 0 

10  0 

4 4 0 

2 2 0 

1 10  0 

0 15  0 

0 10  0 

... 

6 6 0 

2 2 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 10  0 

i *6*  o 

1 0 0 

0 10  0 

... 

3 0 0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 5 6 

0 5 6 

... 

0 15  0 

525  18  1 

190  9 6 

62  12  7 

19  1 3 
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FURNITURE  AND  FURNISHING. 


Brought  forward 
Improved  commode  pail 
Japanned  foot  bath 
Ditto  smaller 


Dining-room  Furniture. 

SIDEBOARDS. 

Mahogany  enclosed  sideboard,  4 ft.  6 in. 
long,  carved  back,  fitted  with  cellaret, 

drawer,  and  French-polished  4 10 

Ditto  ditto,  5 ft.  long  5 0 

Spanish  mahogany  enclosed  sideboard, 

4 ft.  6 in.  long,  with  richly  carved  back 
and  moulded  panels,  fitted  with  cellaret, 
drawers,  and  trays,  French-polished  ...  5 0 

Ditto  ditto,  5 ft.  long  5 10 

Ditto  ditto,  5 ft.  6 in.  long  6 6 

Spanish  mahogany  enclosed  sideboard, 

6 ft.  long,  with  richly  carved  back, 
moulded  panels,  and  carved  trusses, 
fitted  with  cellaret,  drawers,  and  trays  9 0 
Spanish  mahogany  enclosed  sideboard, 

6 ft.  6 in.  long,  with  raised  panel  doors, 
serpentine  front,  and  richly  carved  back, 
fitted  with  cellaret,  plate  drawers,  and 


sliding  trays,  French-polished  ...  10  10 

Mahogany  pedestal  sideboard,  6 ft.  long, 
with  moulded  panels,  and  fitted  witii 
cellaret,  drawer,  French-polished  ...  9 0 
Spanish  mahogany  ditto,  richly  carved 
back  afid  panels,  with  serpentine  front, 

6 ft.  long  12  0 

Ditto  ditto,  7 ft.  long,  fitted  with  plate 
drawer,  &c.  18  0 

DINING-TABLES. 

Mahogany  sliding  dining-table,  with  one 
additional  leaf,  3 ft.  6 in.  wide  ...  4 5 

Ditto,  with  two  additional  leaves,  4 ft. 

wide  ...  5 10 

Ditto  ditto  6 6 

Mahogany  telescope  dining-table,  two 

additional  leaves  7 0 

Ditto  ditto,  fine  wood  8 0 

Spanish  mahogany  telescope  dining-table, 

4 ft.  wide,  with  octagon  legs  and  block 

edges,  two  additional  leaves  8 0 

Ditto  ditto,  4 ft.  3 in.  wide  9 0 

Ditto  ditto,  4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  three 

additional  leaves  10  0 

Spanish  mahogany  telescope  dining-table, 
block  edges,  4 feet  wide,  two  additional 
leaves,  and  fitted  with  the  patent  screw 

movement  12  0 

Ditto  ditto,  4 ft.  3 in.  wide  14  0 

Ditto  ditto,  4 ft.  3 in.  wide,  with  three 

additional  leaves  17  10 

Ditto  ditto,  4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  three 
additional  leaves  18  0 

DINNER  WAGGONS. 

3 ft.  6 in.  mahogany  dinner  waggon,  with 
three  shelves,  on  castors,  and  French- 
polished  3 0 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

525  18  1 

190  9 6 

62  12  7 

19  1 3 

10  0 

1 10  0 

0 10  0 

0 4*  6 

0 *4  6 

0 

0 

... 

0 

...  1 

1 ...  ' 

0 

...  i 

i 5 10  0 

0 

0 

... 

... 

... 

0 

... 

... 

0 

... 

... 

0 

12  0 0 

... 

0 

18  0 0 

0 

... 

4 5 0 

0 

0 

... 

6 6*  0 

0 

0 

... 

... 

::: 

0 

0 

... 

!!! 

0 

... 

10  0 0 

... 

0 

0 

.*.*! 

0 

... 

... 

... 

0 

18  0 0 

... 

0 

3 0 0 

567  8 1 

212  19  6 

74  13  1 

23  -10  9 

Carried  forward 


SELECTION  OF  FURNITURE. 


1&7 


Brought  forward  

4 ft.  mahogany  dinner  waggon,  with 
shelves,  on  castors,  andFrench-po. 

4 ft.  sliding  dinner  waggon,  with  three 
shelves  closing  to  form  hall  table 

MAHOGANY  CHAIRS. 

Birch  Trafalgar  drawing-room  chair, 
stained  in  imitation  of  mahogany  or 
rosewood,  covered  either  in  moreen  or 

damask  ... 

Plain  mahogany  Trafalgar  chair,  in  hair 

cloth,  hair-stuffed  

Ditto  stouter,  with  carved  splat  ... 
Mahogany  balloon-back  chair,  stuffed  all 
hair,  finished  in  hair  seating,  and 

French-polished  

Spanish  mahogany  ditto,  with  moulded 
back,  and  carved  splat,  stuffed  all  best 
hair,  finished  in  satin  hair  cloth,  and 

French-polished  

Ditto  finished  in  maroon  leather 

Spanish  mahogany  shield-back  chairs, 
with  channel  legs,  stuffed  all  best  hair, 
finished  in  satin  hair  seating,  and 

French-polished  ...  

Ditto  ditto  finished  in  morocco 
Very  strong  Spanish  mahogany  Egyptian 
chair,  with  carved  back  and  splat-shaped 
seat,  stuffed  all  best  hair,  finishe 
hair  seating,  and  French-polished 
Ditto  ditto  finished  in  best  morocco 
Bold  Spanish  mahogany  chair,  with 
shaped  back  seat,  stuffed  in  best  man- 
ner, and  finished  m hair  seating 
Ditto  ditto  finished  in  morocco  ... 
Handsome  superior  ditto,  with  carved 
back  and  splat,  stuffed  in  the  best 
manner,  and  finished  in  canvas  ... 

MAHOGANY  EASY  CHAIRS. 

Mahogany  easy  chair,  spring  stuffed,  and 

finished  in  canvas 

Ditto  ditto  with  scroll  arms 

Ditto  ditto  in  leather  

Ditto  ditto  

Ditto  ditto  with  moulding  round  the  back 

Ditto  ditto  

Spanish  mahogany  easy  chair,  finished 

in  leather  ...  

Ditto  ditto  finished  in  hair  seating 
Ditto  ditto  with  scroll  arms,  roll-over 

back,  finished  in  leather 

Mahogany  cabriole  easy  chair,  spring 
stuffed,  and  finished  in  leather  ... 

Ditto  ditto  superior  

Spanish  mahogany  easy  chair,  stuffed  all 
hair,  and  covered  in  the  best  morocco 
Ditto  ditto  richly  moulded  frame,  and 
carved  top  


Turkey  carpets  

Stout  Brussels  3-thread  car 
Ditto  ditto  2-thread,  at  3s. 
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No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4.  | 

! 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d.j 

567  8 1 

212  19  6 

74  13  1 

23  10  9 

£ s.  d. 

3 10  0 

— 

... 

6 0 0 

6 0 0 

1 

; 

i 

r ..  1 

0 12  6 

1 

i 

3 15  0 

0 15  0 

4 10  0 

0 16  0 

0 17  0 

1 

0 18  0 

! 

i 

l 

i 

110 

... 

1 - 

12  6 

18  0 

... 

14  0 

9 12  0 

15  0 

i 

15  0 

1 10  0 

18  “6  0 

... 

18  0 

... 

i 

0 18  0 

10  0 

110 

15  0 

1 15  0 

1 18  0 

2 2 0 

4 4 0 

3 10  0 

... 

... 

... 

2 5 0 

... 

... 

2 10  0 

... 

3 15  0 

7 io  0 

4 15  0 

... 

5 10  0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

25  0 0 

12  *0  0 

... 



8 *0  0 
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87  3 1 

27  5 9 
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FURNITURE  AND  FURNISHING. 


Brought  forward  

4-4  Dutch  hemp,  at  Is.  2d.  

Turkey  rug  

Extra  rich  rug  

Small  size  


FENDERS  AND  FIRE-IRONS. 

Berlin  black  fender,  with  steel  mouldings  ... 

Ditto  ditto,  smaller  size  

Black  fender,  with  standards  

Ditto  ditto,  without  ditto 

Set  of  large  very  highly  polished  steel,  and 

cut-heads  

Smaller  size  ditto  

Ditto  small  

Ditto  ditto  

For  Roller  Blinds,  see  page  122. 

CORNICES  AND  CURTAINS. 

Handsome  Spanish  mahogany  or  oak  comice 
or  pole,  complete,  with  cloth  or  rich  damask 
curtains,  and  deep  bullion  fringe,  at  per  'win- 
dow   .£12  0 0 

Ditto  ditto  less  bold,  and  with  inferior  damask, 

at  per  window £8  0 0 

Birch  pole  and  rings,  and  morocco  curtains,  at 
per  window  £2  10  0 


Library  or  Study. 

COUCHES  AND  SETTEES.  £ S.  d. 

Mahogany  couch,  finished  in  damask  2 5 0 

Mahogany  couch,  on  brass  castors, 
finished  in  liair  seating  and  French- 

polished  3 8 0 

Ditto  ditto  4 0 0 

Ditto  ditto,  stuffed  all  hair  ...  ...  4 10  0 

Bold  mahogany  couch,  with  spring  or 
loose  cushion  and  bolster,  finished  ill 
hair  seating,  and  French-polished  ...  5 10  0 
Best  Spanish  mahogany  ditto,  stuffed 
in  best  manner,  and  covered  in  satin 
hair-cloth 6 15  0 

BOOKCASES. 

Mahogany  cheffonier  bookcase,  with 
glazed  doors,  French-polished  ...  6 10  0 

Ditto  ditto  with  secretaire  drawer  ...  7 10  0 

Spanish  mahogany  ditto  9 0 0 

Ditto  larger  size  12  10  0 

Spanish  mahogany  bookcase,  with 
glazed  doors,  secretaire,  and  cup- 
board, fitted  witti  shelves  15  0 0 


writing-tables. 

Mahogany  writing-table,  with  two 
drawers,  and  top  covered  in  leather, 

3ft.  6in.  long  3 5 0 

Ditto,  4 ft.  long,  with  4 drawers  ...  4 10  0 

Ditto  5 ft.  long  5 10  0 

Pedestal  writing-table,  fitted  with 
drawers  and  book  cupboard,  top 
covered  in  leather  8 0 0 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

623  18  1 

238  15  6 

87  3 1 

27  5 9 

0 10  6 

3 "6  0 

. , 

2 "6  0 

... 

... 

... 

1 *0  0 

2 10  0 

1 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 *6  0 

3 0 0 

0 16  0 

0 *5  6 

::: 

0 *2  9 

24  0 0 

16  0 0 

... 

... 

5 0 0 

4 io  0 

::: 

6 15  0 

... 

... 

18  *0  0 

- 

... 

30  0 0 

... 

... 

... 

::: 

4 io  0 

693  3 1 1 

286  1 6 

1 

94  0 7 j 

28  5 0 
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No.  : 

L. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Iso.  4. 

£ S. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ S. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

Brought  forward  ...  

693  3 

1 

286 

1 

6 

94  0 

7 

28  5 0 

Pedestal  writing-table,  with  drawers 

X s. 

d. 

and  cupboards  on  each  side 

10  10 

0 

Ditto  ditto  larger  

12  12 

0 

12  12 

0 

... 

Carpet,  curtains,  fender,  and  fire-irons 

25  0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

"V 

Drawing-room  Furniture. 

MAHOGANY  SOFAS. 

Plain  mahogany  sofa,  finished  in 

figured  canvas  

2 15 

0 

2 15 

0 

V.. 

Ditto  finished  in  hair  seating 

Spanish  mahogany  sofa,  with  carved 

3 10 

0 

scrolls  and  neat  back,  on  strong 
castors,  covered  in  hair  seating  ... 

4 10 

0 

Ditto  ditto  stuffed  all  hair,  loose  squab 

and  bolster,  finished  in  hair  seating 
Ditto  ditto  with  carved  scroll  con- 

5 0 

0 

- 

... 

tinuation  back,  with  spring  seat, 
stuffed  all  best  hair,  and  covered  in 
satin-hair  cloth  ... 

8 0 

0 

... 

ROSEWOOD  AND  WALNUT  COUCfHES. 

Plain  rosewood  couch,  in  figured 

canvas  

3 5 

0 

Ditto  ditto  stuffed  all  hair 
Rosewood  or  walnut  cabriole  couch, 

4 10 

0 

... 

with  spring  seat,  finished  in  canvas 
Ditto  ditto  richly  carved,  stuffed  all 

5 0 

0 

... 

... 

... 

hair,  spring  seat,  and  finished  in 
best  manner 

5 15 

0 

Ditto  ditto  with  rosewood  or  walnut 

mouldings  round  the  back  

Rosewood  or  walnut  cabriole,  double 

6 15 

0 

... 

ended  settee,  with  spring  seat, 
finished  in  canvas  

7 0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Ditto  ditto  larger  size  

Ditto  ditto  with  mouldings  round  the 

7 15 

0 

arms  and  back,  spring  seat,  and  all 
hair-stuffed  

8 15 

0 

Ditto  ditto  richly  carved  

Iron-backed  couches  and  settees, 

9 9 

0 

18  18 

0 

covered  in  coburg  ...  £3  3s.  to 

3 8 

0 

... 

ROSEWOOD  AND  WALNUT  EASY  CHAIRS. 

Rosewood  easy  chair,  in  canvas 

1 13 

0 

1 13 

0 

Ditto  ditto  all  hair  stuffed  

2 15 

0 

Lady’s  shell-back  easy  chair  

3 15 

0 

Ditto  ditto  with  arms  

Rosewood  or  Sutherland  easy  chair, 

3 3 

0 

stuffed  all  hair  in  the  best  manner 

3 10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Ditto  ditto  richly  carved  

German  easy  chairs,  with  iron  backs, 

4 4 

0 

8 *8 

0 

covered  in  coburg  cloth 

1 16 

0 

Ditto  hair-stuffed  ditto 

2 15 

0 

... 

••• 

CHAIRS. 

Birch  drawing-room  chair,  stained 

rosewood,  covered  either  in  moreen, 
chintz,  or  damask  ...  each 

0 12 

6 

4 16 

0 

Rosewood  or  walnut  balloon-back 

chairs,  in  printed  canvas  ...  each 

0 16 

6 

8 

0 

0 
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FURNITURE  AND  FURNISHING. 


Brought  forward 

Rosewood  or  walnut  balloon-back  £ s. 
chairs,  with  carved  splat  and 
shaped  seat,  in  printed  canvas  ...  1 0 
Rosewood  or  walnut  shield-back  chair 
with  shaped  seat,  cabriole  legs,  and 

all  hair-stuffed  1 2 

Ditto  ditto  1 6 

Rosewood  or  walnut  chair,  with  carved 
shield-back  and  splat,  cabriole  legs, 
stuffed  all  best  hair,  and  finished  in 

the  best  manner  1 8 

Rosewood  or  walnut  bold  shield-back 
chair,  with  shaped  seat,  cabriole 
legs,  stuffed  all  hair,  and  finished 

in  the  best  manner  1 10 

Rosewood  or  walnut  chair,  with 

richly-carved  banister  back 1 12 

Rosewood  or  walnut  chair,  with 
stuffed  panel  back  1 15 

MUSIC  STOOLS. 

Rosewood,  walnut,  or  mahogany,  on 
triangular  block,  French-polislied ...  0 15 

Ditto  ditto  1 1 

Ditto  on  solid  circular  block,  and  paw 

feet 1 6 

Ditto  ditto  110 

Ditto  on  cabriole  legs  1 15 

Ditto  on  carved  ditto,  with  patent  iron 
screw  movement  2 2 


LOO-TABLES. 

Plain  mahogany  solid-top  loo-table, 

3 ft.  6 in.  diameter,  with  moulded 

edge,  French-polislied  1 15 

Ditto  ditto,  3 ft.  9 in.  diameter  ...  2 10 

Ditto  ditto,  4 ft.  diameter  2 18 

Mahogany  solid-top  loo-table,  with 
stout  mahogany  rim,  4 ft.  diameter  3 0 
Mahogany  veneered-top  loo-table,  on 
triangular  block  and  truss  feet,  4 ft. 


diameter,  French-polished 3 15 

Ditto  ditto  very  fine  wood  4 0 

Star-top  mahogany  loo-table,  4 ft. 

diameter  4 10 

Ditto  ditto  on  circular  block,  very 

rich  -wood 5 0 

Ditto  ditto  on  carved  cabriole  legs  ...  5 10 
Mahogany  oval  loo-tables,  on  cabriole 
legs,  solid  top  ...  from  70s.  to  5 15 
Rosewood  loo-table,  3 ft.  9 in.  dia., 

French  polished  4 0 

Ditto  ditto,  4 ft.  diameter  4 10 

Ditto  ditto  on  circular  block  5 0 

Rosewood  loo-table,  on  carved  cabriole 

legs,  4 ft.  diameter  5 10 

Walnut  ditto  ditto 6 0 

Rosewood  ditto  on  richly  carved 

cabriole  legs,  very  fine  wood 6 10 

Walnut  ditto  ditto 8 0 

Rosewood  oval  loo-tables  on  cabriole 
legs,  very  fine  wood,  from  80s.  to  9 0 
Walnut  ditto  ditto  ...  from  126s.  to  10  0 

Carried  forward  
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Brought  forward  

Rosewood  shaped  oval  loo-table,  on 
massive  carved  cabriole  legs,  very  £ s.  d. 

rich  wood  ...  11  0 0 

Walnut  ditto  ditto 12  0 0 


CHEFEONIERS. 

3 ft.  mahogany  clieffoniers,  with 

drawers,  French-polished  2 2 0 

3 ft.  6 in.  ditto  ditto  2 12 

Ditto  with  carved  back  and  brackets...  2 18 


3 3 


3 15 

4 5 
4 10 


5 10  0 
0 0 0 


4 10  0 


3 ft.  9 in.  ditto  ditto 

8 ft.  6 in.  mahogany  serpentine  front 

ditto,  with  bold  back  

8 ft.  9 in.  ditto  ditto  

4 ft.  ditto  ditto  

3 ft.  6 in.  ditto,  with  secretaire  drawer, 

very  fine  wood  

4 ft.  ditto  ditto  

4 ft.  mahogany  cheffonier  sideboard, 

with  cellaret  drawer  

4 ft.  ditto,  with  carved  panel  doors, 
carved  back,  and  cellaret  drawer  ... 

3 ft.  6 in.  mahogany  cheffonier,  with 

veined-marble  top  and  plate-glass 
back 

4 ft.  ditto,  with  twist  columns,  carved 

brackets,  marble  top,  and  plate-glass 
back 

4 ft.  ditto  serpentine  front,  with  marble 

top,  and  plate-glass  back  

3 ft.  rosewood  cheffonier,  with  fretwork 
back  and  shelf,  on  twisted  pillars, 
French-polished  ... 

3 ft.  ditto,  with  carved  back  and  shelf 

on  carved  brackets,  ditto  

3 ft.  6 in.  ditto  ditto  

8 ft.  6 in.  walnut  ditto  ditto  

3 ft  6 in.  rosewood  ditto,  with  plate- 
glass  back  and  covered  silk  panels...  v v 

3 ft.  6 in.  rosewood  cheffonier,  with 

shelf  and  fret-work  top,  plate -glass 
back,  and  marble  slab  7 0 

4 ft.  rosewood  cheffonier,  with  carved 

back  and  shelf  on  brackets  5 0 

4 ft.  walnut  ditto  ditto  5 5 

4 ft.  rosewood  or  walnut  ditto,  ser- 
pentine front,  carved  panel  doors, 
plate-glass  back,  and  marble  top  ...  9 0 
4 ft.  6 in.  ditto  ditto,  serpentine  front, 
carved  corner  trusses,  plate-glass 
doors,  high  back,  and  marble  top  ...  13  0 
4 ft.  6 in.  rosewood  or  walnut  ditto, 
with  shaped  ends,  glass  panel  doors, 

high  back,  and  marble  slab 15  10 

& ft.  6 in.  ditto  ditto,  with  rich  carvings 
round  the  panels  ...  18  0 

WORK-TABLES. 

Ladies’  mahogany  work-tables,  with 

silk  bag  from  50s.  to  4 0 

Ladies’  rosewood  or  walnut  ditto,  in 
great  variety  ...  from  50s.  to  4 10 


Carried  forward 


0 0 
0 0 


No.  1. 


£ S.  d. 
776  3 1 


No.  2. 


£ s.  d. 
331  11  6 


No.  4. 


£ s.  d. 
106  19  7 


s.  d. 
5 0 


12  0 0 


3 0 0 


4 10  0 


28  5 0 I 
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No.  3. 


No.  4. 


Brought  forward 


FANCY  TABLES. 


Mahogany  table,  with  twist  pillars  ... 

Rosewood  ditto  

Mahogany  ditto,  with  inlaid  chess  top 

Ditto  with  shaped  tops 

Rosewood  or  walnut  ditto,  with  mar- 
quetry inlaid  top  


s.  d. 
810  13  1 


£ s.  d. 

0 17  6 
110 

1 1 
16  0 

1 12  0 


3 4 0 


£ S.  d. 
109  1 7 


£ s.  d. 
28  5 0 


3 8 
3 10 


1 10 
1 15 


2 10 
2 15 


PEMBROKE  TABLES. 

3 ft.  mahogany  pembroke  table, 

French-polished 

3 ft.  6 in.  ditto  ditto  

Ditto  ditto  

Ditto  ditto  ...  

3 ft.  6 in.  mahogany  pembroke  table, 
on  pillar  and  block,  French-polished 
Ditto  ditto  

CARD-TABLES. 

Mahogany  card-table,  on  turned  legs, 

French-polished 

Ditto  ditto  

Mahogany  card-table,  on  pillar  and 

block,  French-polished  

Ditto  ditto,  top  lined  with  cloth 
Rosewood  card-table,  on  pillar  and 

block,  French-polished  

Ditto  ditto,  top  lined  with  cloth 

Ditto  ditto  

Ditto,  on  cabriole  legs,  with  moulding 
round  top  edge 

CANTERBURYS. 

Rosewood  or  mahogany  plain  can- 
terbury, with  drawer 

Carved  ditto  ditto 

Ditto  larger 

Ditto  on  cabriole  feet  

FIRE-SCREENS. 

Handsome  fire-screens  

Riain  ditto  

CORNICE  AND  CURTAINS. 

Rich  carved  and  gilt  cornices  to  windows, 
with  handsome  silk  damask  curtains, bullion 
fringe,  and  silk  droppers,  complete,  with 
patent  noiseless  poles,  at  £15  per  window 
Ditto  ditto,  smaller  size,  and  worsted  damask, 

at  £8  per  window 

Birch  stained  poles  and  rods,  damask  or  chintz 
curtains,  at  50s.  per  window 


2 10 
3 5 


45  0 0 


5 0 0 


CARPETS  AND  RUGS. 


Extra  rich  velvet-pile  carpet,  planned  to  room, 
containing,  say  80  yards  at  6s.  cd.  per  yard, 

Axminster  rug  to  match  

Superior  3-thread  Brussels  carpet,  ditto  ditto, 
at  4s.,  containing  45  yards  


26  0 0 
3 3 0 
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Brought  forward  ... 

Rug  to  match  ...  ••• 

4-4  extra  sup.  Kidderminster  carpet,  planned 

to  room  

Small  worsted  rug  


FENDERS  AND  FIRE-IRONS. 

Handsome  steel  fenders  and  fire-irons 
Ditto  ditto,  smaller,  and  bronzed 

Ditto  ditto,  very  plain  

Handsome  carved  and  gilt  chimney  glass 

Ditto  smaller  size  

Ditto  small  

Pier  tables  and  glasses  

Foot-stoois  

Ornaments  for  mantel-piece,  cheffonier,  &c. 
Piano-forte,  25  to  120  guineas,  not  included. 
For  Roller  Blinds,  see  page  122. 


Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed  Furniture. 

( From  Heal  & Son's  Catalogue  for  1856,  to  which 
the  Numbers  refer.') 

The  following  pages  contain  estimates  for  a 
bedstead,  furniture,  and  bedding  of  each  of  the 
different  varieties  most  in  demand,  from  the 
cheapest  servants’  iron  stump  to  the  handsome 
mahogany  half-tester  and  four-post  bedsteads. 
It  is  also  intended  to  show  what  description 
of  bedding  is  considered  suitable  to  be  used 
together 


No.  217.— A 3ft.  Servants’  Iron  Stump  Bedstead, 
with  Feather  Bed,  &c.,  complete. 

3 ft.  iron  stump  bedstead,  screw  joints, 
frame  in  one  piece  ...  ...  ...<£0  15  0 

3 ft.  bordered  flock  mattress  0 9 0 

3 ft.  poultry  feather  bed,  bolster,  and 

pillow  1 12  6 

1 pair  9-4  blankets  0 11  6 

1 7-4  blanket,  at  per  pair  5s.  lOd.  ...  0 2 11 
1 9-4  blue  counterpane  ,,..039 


£3  14  8 


No.  218.— A 4 ft.  6in.  Servants’Iron  Stump  Bed- 
stead, with  Mattress,  &c.,  complete. 

4 ft.  6 in.  iron  stump  bedstead,  painted 
green,  dove-tail  joints,  on  castors  ...  £1  6 0 
A canvas  bottom  to  lay  on  the  laths...  0 3 0 

4 ft.  6 in.  best  flock  mattress  0 18  0 

4 ft.  6 in.  poultry  feather  bed,  holster, 

and  pillow  2 13  0 

1 pair  9-4  stout  blankets 0 19  0 

1 8-4  stout  blanket,  at  per  pair  8s.  6d....  0 4 3 
1 10-4  blue  counterpane 0 4 9 


£6  8 0 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

\ 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

908  1 1 

388  ,2  6 

114  1 7 

28  5 0 

1 10  0 

... 

2 10  0 

... 

... 

... 

0 18  0 

... 

9 0 0 

4 io  0 

... 

... 

2 id  0 

... 

25  0 0 

... 

|M 

12  *0  0 

;;; 

3 "o  0 

... 

15  *0  0 

... 

... 

3 3 0 

2 2 0 

1 *1  0 

... 

25  0 0 

5 0 0 

1 10  0 

3 14  8 

::: 

3 14  8 

3 14  8 

6 8 0 

6 8 0 

... 

...  ■ 1 

995  6 9 

419  12  6 

129  5 3 

31  19  8 
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No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1 

£ S.  d. 

Brought  forward  

995  6 9 

419  12  6 

129  5 3 

31  19  8 

No.  220.— A 3ft.  Iron  French  Bedstead,  japan- 
ned, with  Feather  Bed,  &c.,  complete. 

3ft.  iron  French  bedstead,  japanned 

cane  £1  8 0 

A canvas  bottom  to  lay  on  the  laths  0 3 0 
3ft.  best  flock  mattress,  extra  thick...  0 14  6 
3 ft.  gray  goose  bed,  bolster,  and  pillow  2 0 0 

1 pair  9-4  blankets  0 13  6 

1 8-4  stout  blanket,  at  per  pah  8s.  6d.  0 4 3 

1 10-4  white  counterpane  0 5 6 

<£5  8 9 

... 

... 

... 

228.-3  ft.  Servants’  Half-tester  Iron  Bedstead, 
with  Furniture,  Mattress,  &c.,  complete. 

3 ft.  half-tester  iron  bedstead,  painted 

green  <£1  7 0 

A chintz  furniture,  lined  throughout, 
with  base  valances,  and  canvas 
bottom,  complete — chintz  at  5d.  per 

yard,  lining  at  4d.  per  yard 1 8 0 

3 ft.  best  flock  mattress,  extra  thick...  0 14  6 

3 ft.  coloured  wool  mattress,  extra 

thick  10  0 

3 ft.  foreign  gray  goose  bolster  and 

pillow  0 14  6 

1 pair  9-4  stout  blankets 0 13  6 

1 8-4  stout  blanket,  at  per  pair  8s.  6d....  0 4 3 

1 10-4  white  counterpane  0 5 6 

;;; 

... 

<£6  7 3 

... 

No.  287.-3  ft.  Half-tester  Iron  Bedstead,  with 
Furniture,  Feather  Bed,  &c.,  complete. 

3 ft.  half-tester  iron  bedstead,  with 
foot-rail,  japanned  blue  or  maple  ...  £2  2 0 
A chintz  furniture,  lined  throughout, 
bound  with  silk  binding,  a fringed 
valance,  canvas  bottom  and  base 
valances,  two  breadths  in  each 
curtain— chintz  at  7d.  per  yard,  and 

lining  at  5£d 2 14  0 

A furniture  of  damask  at  Is.  per  yard 
for  the  same  price. 

3 ft.  coloured  wool  mattress,  extra 

thick  10  0 

3 ft.  foreign  gray  goose  bed,  bolster, 

and  pillow 2 16  0 

1 pair  9-4  super  blankets  0 17  0 

1 8-4  super,  blanket,  at  10s.  per  pair  ...  0 5 0 

1 10-4  white  counterpane  0 9 0 

! 

... 

I 

... 

.£10  3 0 

... 

... 

No.  288. — A 4 ft.  6 in.  Half-tester  Iron  Bedstead, 
with  Furniture  and  Mattress  complete. 

4 ft.  6 in.  half-tester  iron  bedstead, 
japanned  blue  or  maple,  brass  vases  £2  11  0 
A chintz  furniture,  lined  throughout 
and  bound  with  silk  binding,  shaped 

... 

Carried  forward 
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Brought  forward  > 

Brought  forward  £2  11  0 
pelmet  valance,  with  fine  fringe 
and  tassels,  base  valances  and  can- 
vas bottom,  two  breadths  each 
curtain  — chintz  at  8d.  per  yard, 

lining  at  5 £d.  per  yard 4 0 0 

4 ft.  6 in.  best  flock  mattress,  extra 

thick  110 

4 ft.  6 in.  coloured  wool  mattress  ...  1 4 0 

4 ft.  6 in.  second  horse  hair  mattress  2 14  0 

4 ft.  6 in.  Foreign  gray  goose  bolster 

and  two  pillows 146 

1 pair  11-4  blankets  1 6 0 

1 9-4  blanket,  at  13s.  6d.  per  pair  ...  0 6 9 
1 12-4  toilet  quilt 015  0 


£15  2 3 


No.  227.— A 5 ft.  Superior  Canopy  Iron  Bedstead, 
with  Furniture,  Feather  Bed,  &c.,  complete. 

5 ft.  canopy  French  bedstead  of  iron 
tubing,  japanned  maple,  brass  vases 

and  castors  £4  10  0 

A chintz  furniture,  lined  throughout 
and  bound  with  silk  binding,  fringe 
and  worsted  rope  round  the  top,  base 
valances,  and  canva  s bottom— chintz 
at  8d.  per  yard,  and  lining  at  5Jd.  per 

yard  5 5 0 

A furniture  of  damask  at  Is.  2d.  per 
yard  for  the  same  price. 

5 ft.  best  flock  mattress,  extra  thick...  14  0 

5 ft.  second  hair  mattress  3 3 0 

5 ft.  best  gray  goose  bed,  bolster,  and 

two  gray  down  pillows  7 7 0 

1 pair  12-4  blankets  114  0 

1 10-4  blanket,  at  per  pair  18s 0 9 0 

1 13-4  toilet  quilt 0 18  0 


£24  10  0 


No.  232.-5  ft.  Half-tester  Iron  Bedstead,  with 
Dimity  Furniture  and  French  Bedding  com- 
plete. 

5 ft.  half-tester  bedstead  of  iron  tubing, 
japanned  maple,  brass  vases  and 

castors  £4  10  0 

A dimity  furniture,  with  fringed 
valance,  and  worsted  rope  along  the 
top  of  tester,  5 breadths  in  each  cur- 
tain— dimity  at  9d.  per  yard 2 16  0 

5 ft.  best  flock  mattress,  extra  thick...  14  0 

5 ft.  coloured  wool  mattress  1 8 0 

5 ft.  best  French  mattress  4 6 0 

5 ft.  best  gray  goose  bolster  and  two 

gray  down  pillows  1 19  6 

1 pair  12-4  super,  blankets  1 14  0 

1 10-4  super,  blanket,  at  per  pair  18s....  0 9 0 
1 13-4  toilet  quilt 0 18  0 


£19  4 6 


No.  1. 


£ s.  d. 


Carried  forward 


No.  2. 


£ s.  d. 


30  4 6 


No.  3. 


£ s.  d. 


...  1014  11  3 469  1 6 178  14  3 47  1 11 


No.  4. 


£ s.  d. 
31  19  8 


15  2 3 
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No.  1. 

No.  2. 

CO 

6 

■A 

No.  4. 

Brought  forward  

No.  275.— A 3 ft.  6 in.  Superior  French  Iron  Bed- 
stead, with  Best  Spring  Bedding  complete. 

3 ft.  6 in.  superior  French  bedstead, 
of  iron  tubing,  japanned  maple, 

brass  vases  and  castors  £4  0 0 

3 ft.  6 in.  best  German  spring  mattress  4 18  0 

3 ft.  6 in.  thin  best  wool  mattress  ...  2 7 0 

3 ft.  6 in.  best  white  goose  bolster  and 

7-8  white  down  pillow  1 14  0 

1 pair  10-4  Witney  blankets  1 10  0 

1 8-4  Witney  blanket,  at  13s.  6d.  per 

pair 0 6 9 

1 11-4  royal  quilt 017  6 

£15  13  3 

The  above  set  of  bedding  makes  the  softest 
and  most  luxurious  bed  that  can  be  had. 

No.  240.— A 5 ft.  Superior  Four-post  Iron  Bed- 
stead, with  Furniture  and  Best  French  Bed- 
ding complete. 

5 ft.  superior  four-post  bedstead  of  2i 
in.  tubing,  japanned  maple,  brass 

vases  and  castors  £6  10  0 

A chintz  furniture,  lined  throughout 
and  bound  with  silk  binding,  plaited 
valance  and  rope  at  the  top  of  tester, 
base  valances,  and  canvas  bottom, 

2 head  curtains  3 breadths,  and  4 
curtains  of  2 breadths  each— chintz 
at  lOd.  per  yard,  and  lining  at  5|d. 

per  yard  7 15  0 

A furniture  of  damask  at  Is.  4d.  per 
yard  for  the  same  price. 

5 ft.  best  flock  mattress,  extra  thick  14  0 

5 ft.  best  hair  mattress 4 6 0 

5 ft.  best  French  mattress,  extra  thick  5 2 0 
5 ft.  best  white  goose  bolster  and  2 

white  down  pillows  2 17  0 

1 pair  12-4  super,  blankets  1 18  0 

1 10-4  super,  blanket,  at  per  pair  22s....  0 11  0 
1 13-4  royal  quilt 1 5 0 

£31  8 0 

No.  93.— A 5 ft.  Half-Tester  Wood  Bedstead, 
japanned,  with  Furniture  and  Feather  Bed, 
Ac.,  complete. 

5 ft.  half-tester  bedstead,  japanned 
maple,  with  rods  and  rings  complete  £2  18  0 
Chintz  furniture,  lined  throughout 
and-  bound  with  silk  binding,  base 
valances,  but  no  valance  to  tester, 
two  breadths  in  each,  curtain  — 
chintz  at  7d.  per  yard,  and  lining 

at  5£d.  per  yard  ...  116  0 

A furniture  of  damask  at  Is.  per  yard 
for  the  same  price. 

5 ft.  palliasse  ...  0 14  0 

5 ft.  coloured  wool  mattress  1 8 0 

Carried  forward  6 16  0 
Carried  forward  |] 

£ s.  d. 
101411  3 

£ S.  d. 

469  1 6 

£ s.  d. 
178  14  3 

£ S.  d. 
47  1 11 

L01411  3 - 

169  1 6 : 

L78  14  3 

47  1 11 
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No.  1. 

j NO.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

Brought  forward  

£ s.  d. 
1014  11  3 

£ s.  d. 
469  1 6 

£ S.  d. 
178  14  3 

£ s.  d. 
47  1 11 

Brought  forward  £6  16  0 
5 ft.  foreign  gray  goose  bed,  bolster, 
and  two  pillows 5 39  0 

1 pair  12-4  super,  blankets  1 14  0 

... 

1 10-4  blanket,  at  18s.  per  pair 0 9 0 

... 

1 13-4  toilet  quilt  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 18  0 

... 

£15  16  0 

... 

15  16  0 

15  16  0 

No.  100.— A 5 ft.  Mahogany  Half-tester  Bed- 
stead, with  Furniture  and  French  Bedding 
complete. 

5 ft.  mahogany  half-tester  bedstead, 
French-polished,  rods  and  rings 
complete £5  15  0 

Chintz  furniture,  lined  throughout 
and  bound  with  silk  binding,  full 
plaited  valance  fringed,  two  breadths 
in  each  curtain— chintz  at  8d.  per 
yard,  and  lining  at  5Jd.  per  yard  ...  3 0 0 

A furniture  of  damask  at  Is.  2d.  per 
yard  for  the  same  price. 

5 ft.  spring  mattress  3 10  0 

5 ft.  best  French  mattress  4 6 0 

... 

... 

5 ft.  best  gray  bolster  and  two  gray 
down  pillows  1 19  6 

1 pair  12-4  super,  blankets  1 14  0 

1 10-4  blanket,  at  18s.  per  pair...  .;.  0 9 0 

1 13-4  toilet  quilt  ...  0 18  0 

... 

... 

... 

.£21  11  6 

43  3 0 

... 

... 

No.  106.— A 5 ft.  Mahogany  Half-tester  Bed- 
stead., with  Furniture  and  best  French  Bed- 
ding complete. 

5 ft.  Spanish  mahogany  half-tester 
bedstead,  panelled  foot-board  with 
carved  stumps,  deep  cornice  with 
circular  front,  rods  and  rings  com- 
plete ...  ...  ..£10  0 0 

Furniture  of  best  yarn  dye  or  woollen 
damask,  with  deep  worsted  fringe 
and  silk  hangers  for  valance : damask 
at  2s.  per  yard,  2 breadths  each  cur- 
tain   .600 

A furniture  of  chintz  at  Is.  6d.  and 
lining  at  6d.  per  yard  for  the  same 
price. 

5 ft.  best  spring  mattress  5 10  0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 ft.  best  French  mattress  4 6 0 

5 ft.  best  white  goose  bolster  and  two 
white  down  pillows  2 17  0 

... 

1 pair  12-4  super.  Witney  blankets  ...  2 7 0 

1 10-4  super.  Witney  blanket,  at  per 
pair  22s 0 11  0 

1 13-4  royal  quilt  1 5 0 

£32  16  0 

32  16  0 

... 

... 

Carried  forw  ard  

1090  10  3 

484  17  6 

178  14  3 

62  17  11 
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No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

Brought  forward  ] 

1090  10  3 A 

[84  17  6 1 

.78  14  3 

62  17  11 

No.  115.— A 5 ft.  Mahogany  Four-post  Bed- 
stead, with  Furniture  and  Feather  Bed,  &c., 
complete. 

5 ft.  Spanish  mahogany  four-post  bed- 
stead, with  5 in.  foot  pillars,  com- 
plete   £6  10  0 

Chintz  furniture,  lined  and  bound  with 
silk  binding,  full  plaited  valance 
fringed,  six  curtains  of  2 breadths 
each— chintz  at  8d.  per  yard,  and 

lining  at  5£d.  per  yard  6 0 0 

A furniture  of  damask  at  Is.  2d.  per 
yard  for  the  same  price. 

5 ft.  best  palliasse 0 18  0 

5 ft.  second  hair  mattress  3 3 0 

5 ft.  best  gray  goose  bed,  bolster,  and 

two  gray  down  pillows  7 7 0 

1 pair  12-4  super,  blankets  1 15  0 

1 10-4  super,  blanket,  at  18s.  per  pair...  0 9 0 
1 13-4  toilet  quilt 0 18  0 

£27  0 0 

27  0 0 

... 

No.  88.— A 4 ft.  Mahogany  French  Bedstead, 
with  Canopy,  Furniture,  and  best  French 
Bedding  complete. 

i 

4 ft.  Spanish  mahogany  French  bed- 
stead, with  circular  canopy  fixed  to 

ceiling  £7  10 

Chintz  furniture,  bound  with  silk 
binding,-  deep  fringe  to  canopy, 
curtains  to  hang  all  round  the  bed- 
chintz  at  lOd.  per  yard,  and  lining 

at  51  A.  per  yard 4 15  0 

A furniture  of  damask  at  Is.  4d.  per 
yard  for  the  same  price. 

4 ft.  best  spring  mattress  4 10  0 

4 ft.  best  French  mattress  3 6 0 

4 ft.  best  white  goose  bolster  and 

white  down  pillow  1 17  0 

1 pair  10-4  super.  Witney  blankets  ...  1 10  0 

1 9-4  super.  Witney  blanket  0 8 6 

1 10-4  toilet  quilt 0 14  0 

:::  j 

£24  1 6 

24  1 6 

JAPANNED-DRAWERS. 

3 ft.  wide,  with  four  drawers,  any 

colour  3 6 

3 ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  three  long  and 
two  short  drawers  1 11  6 

3 3 0 

13  6 

13  6 

13  6 
3 3 0 

MAHOGANY  DRAWERS. 

Mahogany  chest,  3 ft.  wide  and  3 ft. 

high,  French  polished 2 2 0 

DHto  3 ft.  6 in.  wide  and  3 ft.  6 in.  high  2 5 0 

Ditto  3 ft.  6 in.  wide  and  3 ft.  6 in.  high, 

with  circular  fronts  2 5 0 

Ditto  3 ft.  wide  and  3 ft.  high,  with 

deep  bottom  drawer  ...  2 15  0 

Ditto  Spanish  mahogany  fronts,  3 ft. 

6 in.  wide,  and  3 ft.  6 in.  high  ...  3 5 0 

4 10  0 

4 10  0 

4 io  0 

:::  i 

Carried  forward  •>• 

, 1149  4 fl 

i 490  11  0 

184  7 9 

67  4 5 
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0 4 
0 7 
0 9 
0 12 


Brought  forward  ...  

Mahogany  chest,  with  round  corners  £ s.  d. 
and  plinth,  with  deep  drawer  to  the 

ground  .350 

Ditto  very  rich  Spanish  fronts,  with 
extra  deep  drawers,  round  corners, 
French-polished,  and  tumbler  locks  5 0 0 

French  ditto,  with  additional  ogee  top 
drawer,  very  superior 5 5 0 

JAPANNED  WASH-STANDS  AND  TOILETTE 
TABLES,  ANY  COLOUR. 

"Wash-stand,  1 ft.  8 in.  wide,  with  one 

drawer  0 4 9 

Ditto  with  turned  legs 0 6 6 

Ditto  ditto,  2 ft.  wide  0 8 0 

Ditto  ditto,  2 ft.  3 in 0 9 0 

Ditto  ditto,  2 ft.  6 in 0 10  0 

Ditto  ditto,  2 ft.  9 in.,  with  bottom 

shelf  and  two  drawers  0 13  6 

Ditto  ditto,  3 ft.,  very  stout  0 15  6 

Ditto  ditto,  3 ft.  6 in.,  with  holes  for 

two  basins  

Ditto  ditto,  4 ft 

Dressing  table,  2 ft.  6 in.  wide,  with 

one  drawer  

Ditto  2 ft.  9 in.,  with  turned  legs 

Ditto  3 ft.,  with  turned  legs  

Ditto  3 ft.  6 in.,  with  two  drawers  ... 

MAHOGANY  WASH-STANDS  AND  TABLES. 

Mahogany  frame  wash-stand,  with 
two  drawers  and  marble  top,  2 ft. 

6 in.  wide 1 10  0 

Ditto  3 ft.  wide  2 2 0 

Ditto  3 ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  holes  for 

two  basins  2 18  0 

Ditto  4 ft.  wide  ditto  ...  3 15  0 

Ditto  ditto,  with  round  or  octagon 
pedestal  ends  and  ogee  front  rails  ...  3 5 0 

Ditto  serpentine  front,  with  marble 

shape  back  3 15  0 

Ditto  3 ft.  6 in.,  on  column  standards  4 10  0 

Ditto  4 ft.  wide,  with  double  or  single 
carved  scroll  legs,  and  serpentine 
fronts  and  ends,  having  two  basin 

holes  5 15  0 

Ditto,  single,  to  fit  a corner,  with 
carved  scroll  bracket,  and  shaped 

marble  top  3 10  0 

Square  enclosed  mahogany  wash- 
stand,  with  fittings  complete, 

from £2  10  to  4 15  0 

Round  pedestal  ditto  3 0 0 

Dressing  tables  being  made  to  correspond  with 
all  the  above  patterns,  at  equally  low  prices. 
The  amounts  are  doubled  to  allow  for  them. 

DRESSING  AND  CHEVAL  GLASSES. 

In  birch,  mahogany,  and  maple-wood  frames, 
of  every  conceivable  design,  with  and  without 
marble  trays,  in  sizes  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest,  the  prices  ranging  from  5s.  to  70s. 


Carried  forward 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1149  4 9 

490  11  0 

184  7 9 

67  4 5 

6 10  0 

6 10  0 

... 

... 

10  10  0 

... 

... 

... 

0 4 9 

0 4 9 

0 4 9 

0 4 9 

0 6 6 

::: 

... 

... 

::: 

;;; 

0 15  6 

::: 

,A. 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

.i. 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

0 4 9 

0 4 9 

0 7 6 

••• 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 4 0 

8 8 0 

!!! 

5 16  0 

7 10  0 

... 

6 10  0 

6 10  0 

... 

7 10  0 

... 

... 

... 

25  0 0 

8 0 0 

4 0 0 

1 10  0 

1226  18  a 

523  8 6 

193  16  0 

73  7 2 
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No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4.  ! 

Brought  forward  ...  

£ s.  d. 
1226  18  3 

£ s.  d. 
523  8 6 : 

£ s.  d. 
193  16  0 

<£  s.  d. 
73  7 2 

TOILET  SERVICES.  £ S.  d. 

A complete  set  of  white  ware 0 3 6 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

Ditto  blue  and  white  0 5 6 

0 5 6 

0 11  0 

0 11  0 

0 11  0 

Stone  china  ditto,  very  stout 0 9 6 

Ditto  ditto  large  size  basin  ...  ...  0 10  6 

Ditto  marble  pattern  0 10  6 

1 11  6 

0 10*  6 

Pure  white  ditto,  with  neat  coloured 
rim 0 12  0 

2 8 0 

0 12  0 

White  and  gold  ditto  1 0 0 

2 0 0 

... 

TOWEL-HORSES. 

Towel-horse,  with  turned  rails,  and 
japanned  any  cblour  0 2 0 

0 4 0 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

Ditto  with  two  top-rails  0 2 6 

Mahogany  ditto,  French-polished  ...  0 5 0 

1 *0  0 

o io  o 

0 *5  0 

Ditto,  with  scroll  top  0 6 0 

Ditto  very  stout,  with  three  top-rails...  0 7 6 
Ditto,  with  shaped  standards 0 14  0 

1 *8  0 

::: 

COMMODE-CHAIRS. 

Mahogany  arm-chair,  with  commode- 
pan  15  0 

15  0 

15  0 

Bedroom  easy-chair,  enclosing  night- 
commode,  stuffed  and  finished  in 
canvas  ...  1 10  0 

1 10  01 

Ditto  ditto,  with  mahogany  scroll 
arms,  on  best  socket  castors,  covered 
in  figured  canvas  2 0 0 

2 0 0 

NIGHT-COMMODES. 

Mahogany,  with  pan,  complete  ...  1 1 0 

1 1 0 

110 

110 

Ditto  circular  front  and  litt-up  top  ...  1 2 0 
MAHOGANY  BED-STEPS. 

Two-tier  mahogany  bed-steps,  car- 
peted, and  enclosing  night-commode  0 15  0 

0 15  0 

015  0 

0 15  0 

Ditto  ditto  moulded  ogee  front,  and 
French-polished  10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

Ditto  ditto  serpentine  front  1 0 0 

Three-tier  ditto  150 

2 X0  0 

Ditto  ditto  moulded  ogee  or  serpentine 
front  ...  1 15  0 

BIDETS. 

Mahogany  bidet  and  pan,  complete  ...  0 17  0 
Ditto  larger  size  and  stouter 1 8 0 

1 14  0 

2 11  0 

114  0 

5 12  0 

JAPANNED  WARDROBES. 

Japanned  single  wardrobe,  with 

drawers  and  sliding  trays  4 10  0 

Ditto  ditto  with  deep  plinth  drawer, 
japanned  and  ornamented  in  the 

best  style 5 0 0 

Lady’s  single  wardrobe,  with  deep 
bonnet  drawer,  and  fitted  up  for 
hanging  dresses,  japanned  in  the 
best  style 4 0 0 

... 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

Winged  wardrobe,  the  centre  part 
with  seven  drawers,  the  wings  fitted 
uu  for  hanging  dresses,  japanned  in 
the  best  style  7 15  0 

7 15  0 

... 

Carried  forward  

11259  9 3 

537  14  6 

1203  2 0 

! 74  7 8 
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Brought  forward  

MAHOGANY  WARDROBES. 

Mahogany  single  wardrobe,  with 
sliding  trays  and  drawers  ... 

Ditto  ditto  with  carved  capitals  and 
mounted  panel  doors,  and  French- 
polished  ... 

Ditto  ditto  with  hold  ogee  cornice, 
carved  capitals  and  moulded  panel 
doors,  of  very  line  wood,  French- 

polished  ...  ] 

Ladj-’s  Spanish  mahogany  single 
wardrobe,  with  deep  bonnet  drawer, 
sliding  trays  and  drawers  on  one 
side,  and  wing  fitted  up  for  hanging 

dresses,  French-polished  

Spanish  mahogany  wardrobe,  with 
three  doors  enclosing  one  wing  for 
hanging  dresses,  twTo  long  and  two 
short  drawers,  and  sliding  trays, 
French-polished  ...  ...  ...  16 

Mahogany  winged  wardrobe,  with 
drawers  and  bonnet  cupboard  in 
the  centre,  and  both  wings  fitted 
with  pegs  for  hanging  dresses  ...  18 
Spanish  mahoganjr  winged  wardrobe, 
the  centre  part  projecting,  fitted 
with  trays  and  drawers,  the  wings 
fitted  up  for  hanging  dresses,  centre 
door  panelled  with  silvered  British 
plate-glass,  and  French-polished  ...  21 
Spanish  mahogany  winged  wardrobe, 
enclosed  with  four  doors,  the  wings 
fitted  up  for  hanging  dresses,  the 
centre  with  drawers  and  sliding 
trays,  French-polished  ...  ...  24 


BED-ROOM  CHAIRS. 

Japanned  bed-room  chair,  with  rush 

seat 

Stained  rosewood  ditto,  with  cane 

seat 

Ditto  light  colour,  or  stained  rosewood 
or  mahogany,  with  cane  seat 
Sweep  back  chair,  with  beaded  cane 

seat,  stained  any  colour  

A stouter  ditto,  with  best  cane  seat, 

and  best  polished  

Cherry-tree  chair,  with  cane  seat, 

French-polished  

Sweep  back  ditto,  the  best  quality  ... 


furniture 
Bed-room  carpets 


Total 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

1259  9 3 

537  14  6 

203  2 0 

74  7 8 

s.  d. 

0 0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10  0 

... 

... 

10  0 

21  0 0 

10  10  0 

... 

... 

10  0 

... 

... 

... 

0 0 

16  0 0 

••• 

... 

... 

0 0 

18  0 0 

••• 

- 

- 

0 0 

... 

••• 

TV 

0 0 

... 

TV 

•v 

... 

2 0 

0 12  0 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

2 6 

3 0 

1 16  0 

0 18  0 

3 6 

5 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

6 0 

7 4 0 

8 P 

••• 

h bed 

26  5 0 

12  12  0 

6 0 0 

2 10  0 

... 

40  0 0 

20  0 0 

10  0 0 

5 0 0 

... 

1391  10  3 

584  2 6 

221  4 0 

83  1 8 

Note.— When  the  3ums  entered  in  the  columns  are  multiples  of  those  annexed  to 
the  article,  it  shows  that  one,  two,  or  three  of  them  are  calculated  on. 
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Nursery,  Extra. 

children’s  crib  bedsteads  and  bedding. 

The  sides  to  slide  out,  finished  in  the  best  manner,  and  japanned  in  any 
colour : — £ s.  d. 

3 ft.  6 in.  by  1 ft.  6 in 0 16  0 

4 ft.  by  2 ft 10  0 

5 ft.  by  2 ft.  6 in 12  0 

Ditto  in  mahogany,  French-polished,  with  cane  sides,  and  foot-end  made  to 

slide  out  a 2 2 0 

Best  Spanish  mahogany  ditto  45s.  to  3 3 0 

Flock  mattress  for  ditto  0 10  0 

Brown  wool  ditto  0 12  6 

White  ditto  ditto  ...  .'. . 10  0 

Hair  ditto  . 15  0 

Feather  bed  and  pillow  ; 12  6 

Ditto  in  bordered  lineq  tick  ..i  ...  u.  1 10  0 

Bath  blankets,  the  pair  

White  toilette  quilts 


...  from  8s.  to  0 10  6 
...  from  5s.  to  0 7 6 


Children’s  swing  cots. 


Mahogany  frame  swing  cot,  with  striped  sides  ...  ...  ...  from  28s.  to 

Mahogany  frame  ditto,  with  cane  sides  and  head,  French-polished  


2 0 0 
2 10  0 


Nursery  bath 
Ditto  larger 


0 14  0 
13  6 


Sect.  2. — Selection  of  Furniture. 

506.  The  Style  of  furniture  which  is  to  be 
chosen  will  influence  the  price  very  consi- 
derably, inasmuch  as  upon  it  will  depend 
in  great  measure  the  amount  of  ornamenta- 
tion which  is  required,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  whole  with  that  degree  of  con- 
sistence and  propriety  which  marks  the 
well-ordered  establishment.  This  last  point 
is  of  great  consequence  to  those  who  like 
to  have  everything  “in  keeping,”  a term 
which  is  readily  understood,  though  not  so 
easily  defined.  Nothing  looks  worse  than 
to  see  in  the  same  room  a certain  number 
of  articles  with  curved  lines  and  scroll 
ornamentation,  whilst  the  remainder  are 
in  straight  lines,  angular  in  their  forms, 
and  altogether  as  plain  as  possible.  Much 
depends  upon  the  fashion  of  the  day,  which 
at  one  time  demands  plain  woods,  and  at 
others  the  introduction  of  ihlaid  surfaces 
and  buhl-work.  Of  course  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  a square  table  with  small, 
plain,  and  straight  legs,  will  cost  very 
much  less  than  another  with  an  inlaid  top, 
moulded  edges,  and  carved  sides  and  legs. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  chairs,  side- 
boards, cheffoniers,  and  eveh  to  bedsteads, 
in  each  of  which  a comparatively  small 
outlay  will  give  all  that  is  requisite  for  com- 
fort, the  remainder  being  solely  intended 
to  catch  the  eye.  To  those  who  have  a 
long  purse,  expensive  and  highly  orna- 
mented furniture  is  a luxury  befitting  their 
means,  and  calculated  to  do  good  by  em- 
ploying skilled  labour;  but  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  this  outlay  is  not 


necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a family,  and 
that  it  is  not  only  £ present  increase  price  of 
which  is  assented  to,  but  that  in  all  future 
additions  the  same  style  must  be  carried 
out,  or  the  whole  will  partake  of  a piecemeal 
character,  and  will  look  much  worse  to  a 
tasteful  eye,  than  if  none  of  the  articles  had 
any  pretence  to  a high  degree  of  ornament. 
In  order  to  indulge  in  tasteful  furniture  at  a 
low  price,  the  public  are  often  tempted  to 
deal  with  manufacturers  who  get  it  up 
without  any  regard  to  durability,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  in  a very  few  months 
the  repairs  often  amount  to  the  difference 
between  their  price  and  that  demanded  by 
highly  respectable  firms.  The  young  house- 
keeper, therefore,  should  make  up  his  mind 
what  he  can  afford  to  lay  out,  and  then  he 
should  go  to  some  firm  well  known  to  him 
or  his  friends,  as  makers  of  good  sound 
articies,  and  deal  with  them  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  The  lists  in  the  last  section  will  be  a 
guide  to  some  exteht  in  this  respect,  but 
of  cdurse  they  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
particular  taste  of  the  individual,  or  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.  With  the  ever 
varying  taste  in  this  country  in  reference 
to  style,  it  would  be  useless  to  enlarge  upon 
the  different  forms  peculiar  to  tne  times 
of  Louis  Quatorze,  the  Renaissance,  the 
Elizabethan  age,  or  the  still  older  Gothic. 
These  are  all  now  equally  prized  by  the 
different  admirers  of  each,  and  all  are 
almost  equally  costly,  and  unsuited  to  the 
rigid  economist,  who  will  do  well  to  keep 
as  much  as  possible  to  straight  lines,  and 
mouldings  capable  of  being  worked  with  a 
plane,  considering  that  carvings  and  inlaid 
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work  require  an  expenditure  of  time  and 
material  which  will  compel  a strong  demand 
upon  his  pocket. 

507.  Second-hand  Furniture  is  to  he 
bought  by  a good  judge  at  two-thirds  the 
price  of  new,  or  even  less  than  that  if  suffi- 
cient time  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  un- 
pleasant task.  Sales  by  auction  are  the 
places  where  this  can  best  be  done,  as 
the  dealers  in  these  articles  demand  a 
price  for  them  far  above  that  which  they 
fetch  under  the  hammer,  and  often  beyond 
their  worth  when  new.  But  these  sales 
are  dangerous  places  for  inexperienced  per- 
sons, who  frequently  are  tempted  by  what 
they  consider  bargains,  when  not  exactly 
what  they  want,  and  often  when  not  having 
a place  for  them.  The  brokers  will  also  try 
to  prevent  a young  hand  from  obtaining 
what  he  wants,  by  bidding  against  him; 
and  in  some  small  towns  they  conspire 
together  and  share  the  loss  if  they  are 
obliged  to  give  more  than  the  real  value 
in  order  to  prevent  the  purchase  by  an 
intended  customer  of  their  own.  With  a 
view  to  prevent  this,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  attend  two  or  three  sales  before  anything 
can  be  bought,  bidding  only  once  or  twice 
at  the  price  already  fixed  upon,  and  then 
going  no  higher.  After  this  plan  has  been 
persevered  in  for  some  days,  the  brokers  find 
that  their  intended  victim  is  too  wary  to 
be  caught  by  them,  and  give  up  in  despair, 
after  which  he  may  compete  with  them  on 
fair  terms.  But  in  all  cases  the  catalogue 
should  be  marked  beforehand,  with  the 
outside  prices  which  the  lots  are  valued 
at,  and  then  these  should  not  be  exceeded, 
however  tantalizing  it  may  be  to  see  a 
neighbour  run  away  with  a pet  article 
at  a small  advance  upon  the  original  esti-' 
mate.  The  chairs,  tables,  &c.,  and  in  fact 
all  articles  framed  in  wood,  should  be 
carefully  examined  as  to  their  state,  par- 
ticularly as  to  their  being  made  of  un- 
seasoned wood,  which  in  second-hand 
furniture  is  very  easily  detected.  Surfaces 
out  of  level,  open  joints,  rickety  legs,  and 
cracks  in  the  wood,  are  plainly  to  be  seen 
if  present,  and  should  be  noted  as  marks 
of  bad  materials,  or  make,  or  both,  and 
therefore  to  be  avoided  with  great  care. 
Curtains,  carpets,  and  other  textile  fabrics 
may  often  be  bought  at  sales  at  a very 
low  price  apparently;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  seldom  fit  their 
intended  places,  and  that,  consequently,  a 
great  waste  occurs.  Besides  this,  although 
they  may  look  pretty  good  at  the  time, 
yet  it  should  be  known  that  wear-and- 
tear  does  not  show  its  marks  for  some 
time  after  it  has  really  left  them.  There 
is  on  every  fabric  a certain  amount  of 
surface,  colour  or  bloom,  which  has  to 


be  worn  away,  or  faded,  before  anything 
is  evidenced  to  the  eye ; and  it  is  not  until 
this  effect  is  absolutely  produced  that  the 
young  manager  will  be  able  to  see  that 
any  deterioration  has  taken  place.  On  a 
Brussels  carpet,  for  instance,  there  is,  we 
will  say,  a thickness  of  wool  amounting 
to  an  eighth  of  an  inch ; half  of  this  may 
be  gone,  and  yet  the  other  half  will  cover 
the  foundation  and  keep  the  pattern  and 
the  colours  tolerably  bright  and  plain.  At 
this  stage  in  the  wear,  the  inexperienced 
purchaser  will,  perhaps,  fancy  that  the 
carpet  is  “nearly  as  good  as  new,”  but 
he  will  find  that  it  is  more  than  half-worn 
out,  and  that  in  a very  short  time  the  linen 
threads  will  make  their  appearance  and 
the  colours  will  be  replaced  by  a skeleton 
of  a drab  colour.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
fading  of  damasks,  and  other  woollen  cur- 
tains over  which  the  sun  exercises  a great 
power  for  some  time  before  the  actual  loss 
of  colour  appears.  Yet  the  mischief  is  done, 
and  even  if  they  are  taken  down  and  put 
by  in  carefully-closed  drawers,  the  loss  of 
colour  will  still  go  on.  Hence,  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  take  into  consideration 
how  they  look,  but  how  long  they  have 
been  up,  if  that  information  can  be  gained. 
But  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  second- 
hand window-curtains  can  be  bought  much 
more  cheaply  than  new  ones,  if  the  pur- 
chaser is  contented  with  those  which  are 
not  of  the  newest  patterns  and  style ; for 
these  cannot  possibly  be  obtained,  except 
in  very  rare  instances,  where  furniture  is 
put  up  to  auction  alniost  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  bought.  It  is  seldom  that  window- 
curtains  fetch  more  than  one-quarter  of 
their  original  cost  at  sales  by  auction; 
and  if  the  corpices  and  drapery  are  at  all 
suitable  to  the  windows  for  which  they 
are  to  be  purchased,  they  may  well  be 
selected  by  those  who  wish  to  furnish  at 
the  lowest  possible  outlay,  Beds  and  bed- 
ding generally  fetch  two-thirds  of  their 
cost  price,  as  they  fit  any  room,  high 
enough  to  take  their  cornices ; sometimes, 
however,  a bargain  at  about  one-half  the 
original  cost  may  be  obtained,  and  by 
constant  attendance  at  sales  such  a con- 
summation may  generally  be  looked  for, 
but  not  without  the  loss  of  many  days  in 
waiting  for  it.  Qlass,'  china,  and  cutlery 
may  also  be  bought  very  cheap;  but 
kitchen  utensils  had  much  better  be 
selected  from  the  stock  of  a respectable 
ironmonger,  as  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
exactly  the  amount  of  wear  which  they 
have  been  subjected  to.  Some  of  the  more 
expensive  articles,  such  as  meat-screens, 
turbot-kettles,  or  the  like,  may  however 
be  bought  with  advantage,  if  they  appear 
to  be  in  good  condition,  and  do  not  suow 
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any  very  great  amount  of  wear.  Linen  j 
is  very  seldom  to  be  speculated  in  with 
advantage  by  any  but  very  good  judges, 
which,  unfortunately,  young  housekeepers, 
seldom  are ; but  sometimes  blankets,  coun- 
terpanes, and  other  bedding  may  be  bought 
cheap  enough,  if  the  chance  of  disagreeable 
concomitants  is  not  considered  to  forbid 
their  purchase. 

508.  In  the  ranks  of  life  for  which  this 
book  is  intended,  certain  woods  are,  and 
have  been  for  some  years,  devoted  to  par- 
ticular purposes  and  rooms.  Thus,  for  hall 
furniture,  oak  and  mahogany  are  equally  in 
vogue,  the  former  being  perhaps  the  more 
generally  employed.  In  the  kitchen  and 
offices,  beech  and  ash  are  usual  for  chairs, 
inasmuch  as  they  require  extra  Strength, 
and  without  any  regard  for  appearance. 
The  tables  for  the  kitchen  are  either  of  deal 
or  wainscot,  the  latter  being  preferred  by 
some,  though  without  any  sufficient  reason, 
as  a well  made  deal  table  is  quite  as  lasting 
and  more  easily  moVed  from  place  to  place, 
which  is  a great  recommendation  to  Some 
servants.  In  the  diriing-room,  mahogany 
is  the  prevailing  wood ; Spanish,  when  the 
purse  will  admit  of  it ; and  if  not,  Honduras. 
Stained  American  birch  is  now  sometimes 
substituted  for  this  wood,  being  much 
cheaper  even  than  the  lower  qualities  of 
mahogaily;  biit  the  artificial  colour  soon 
flies,  arid  leaves  a dingy  looking  surface, 
which  is  not  by  any  nieaiis  to  be  admired. 
If  there  is  any  chance  of  furniture  being 
sold,  bircli  articles  are  a very  bad  invest- 
ment, as  they  fetch  very  little,  while  sound 
mahogany  furniture  always  brings  some- 
thing like  its  value.  Oak  is  Sometimes 
adopted  as  the  material  for  the  dining-room 
suite,  but  it  has  rather  a cold  look,  and 
does  not  bear  so  good  a polish  aS  mahogany. 
Still,  there  is  no  objection  to  it  in  point  of 
economy.  For  the  drawing-room  there  is 
no  wood  equal  to  walnut  in  appearance  or 
durability,  for  though  some  may  prefer 
rosewood,  yet  it  will  always  be  found  that 
walnut  will  keep  its  surface  better  polished, 
and  will  stand  wear  far  better,  being  a 
tougher  wood,  and  less  liable  to  crack  of 
shrink.  Satinwood  is  to  some  people  very 
ornamental,  and  when  quite  new  it  looks 
well  in  a room  furnished  throughout  with 
light  and  elegant  forms.  But  it  soon  loses 
its  bright  and  silvery  lustre,  and  then  looks 
little  better  than  birch.  For  bed-room  furni- 
ture there  is  no  wood  equal  to  mahogany ; 
it  keeps  up  a polish,  without  renovation, 
for  a great  length  of  time,  does  not  shrink, 
and  retains  its  colour,  which  is  in  fact 
improved  by  age.  Birch  is  here  also  substi- 
tuted for  it,  and  looks  pretty  well  at  first, 
but  it  soon  loses  its  colour,  and  is  very 
liable  to  cast,  especially  if  not  thoroughly 


well-seasoned.  Mahogany,  if  too  new,  will 
crack  and  shrink,  but  it  does  not  twist  and 
warp  like  other  wmods.  The  head-posts 
and  frame-work  covered  by  the  furniture 
should  be  of  oak  or  beech,  which  are  tough 
and  capable  of  resisting  the  strain  which  is 
thrown  upon  these  parts.  The  joints  also 
should  each  have  a deep  mortise  and 
tenon,  with  two  screws,  which  add  greatly 
to  their  stiffness  and  freedom  from  creak- 
ing, a very  common  and  disagreeable  fault  in 
badly-made  bedsteads.  Well-seasoned  deal 
painted,  or  japanned  as  it  is  called,  looks 
much  better  than  discoloured  birch  after 
the  lapse  of  a few  years ; and  with  chintz 
furniture  the  colour  may  always  be  made 
to  harmonize,  and  look  perhaps  even  better 
than  the  naked  wood,  as  seen  in  mahogany 
itself.  The  inferior  kinds  of  walnut  are 
coming  more  generally  into  use  as  the 
material  of  bedroom  furniture,  for  which 
they  are  well-suited;  and  it  may  shortly  be 
expected  that  this  Wood  from  Spain  and. 
Italy  may  be  obtained  at  prices  to  justify  its 
introduction  even  into  the  bedrooms  of 
economical  people.  With  regard  to  the 
material  for  bed-hangings,  there  is,  I think, 
nothing  equal  to  chintz.  When  well 
printed  it  lasts  for  many  years  without 
loss  of  colour,  and  always  is  sweet  and. 
wholesome,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
woollen  material^.  Dimity  is  equal  to 
it  in  these  respects,  but  it  lasts  clean  so 
short  a time,  that  it  is  not  suited  for  any 
but  country  wear.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
glazed  surface  of  the  chintz  prevents  the 
diit  from  adhering,  and  the  consequence 

is,  that  it  orily  requires  to  be  washed  and 
calendered  every  three  or  four  years,  instead 
of  once  or  twice  a year,  as  is  the  case  with 
dimity.  For  the  tops  of  wash-hand  stands 
marble  is  highly  prized  by  some  people,  but 
it  is  very  apt  to  cause  the  destruction  of 
glass  and  crockery  by  careless  contact  with 

it,  and  on  that  account  is  scarcely  to  be 
considered  an  econohiical  material,  though 
very  clean  looking  and  elegant,  and  not 
very  extravagant  in  price.  In  choosing 
carpets  for  bed-rooms,  the  careful  and 
experieilced  hand  will  always  lay  down  the 
same  pattern  in  all  the  rooms,  so  that  in 
future  years,  When  parts  become  worn  out, 
the  carpet  from  one  of  four  or  five  rooms 
may  be  taken  to  mend  the  others,  and 
afterwards,  as  wanted,  another  still  may  be 
sacrificed  to  the  sanie  useful  purpose.  This 
is  a very  important  consideration,  as  very 
frequently  orie  half  of  a carpet  in  a bed- 
room is  quite  worn  out  before  the  circum- 
ference is  at  all  injured,  and  by  making 
up  the  deficient  parts  in  the  maimer  above 
described,  the  whole  is  restored  to  a very 
fresh  and  vivid  state  of  youth,  fulness,  and 
beauty. 
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Sect.  3.— Repairs  and  Renovations. 

509.  The  Repairs  and  Renovations  of 
Furniture  in  every  house  form  a very 
important  item  in  the  j’early  expenditure, 
amounting  on  the  average  to  about  5 per 
cent,  upon  the  original  outlay.  For  the  first 
year  or  two  little  will  be  needed,  though  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  some  few  things 
have  been  forgotten  and  must  be  obtained 
as  they  are  wanted,  so  that  even  then  this 
calculation  will  not  be  too  high,  and  often 
not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  furniture, 
as  in  most  other  things,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  desires  for  extra  articles,  if  the  taste 
for  novelty  and  fashion  is  allowed  full 
scope,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
astonishing  how  small  a sum  will  suffice 
to  furnish  and  keep  in  repair  a small  house, 
putting  in  only  such  articles  as  are  really 
wanted  for  use.  No  furniture  requires 
such  constant  repairs  as  the  badly  made 
and  cheap  imitations  of  fashionable  and 
“tasty”  articles,  by  which  the  well-mean- 
ing, but  unwary  young  couple,  are  deluded 
with  the  full  intention  of  pleasing  each 
other,  but  with  the  exactly  opposite  result ; 
as  when  they  find  that  instead  of  adding 
to  their  comfort,  and  at  the  same  time 
feasting  their  eyes  with  graceful  forms,  it 
destroys  the  former  by  its  inefficiency,  and 
disgusts  the  latter  by  its  loss  of  form  and 
colour,  the  conclusion  comes  too  late,  but 
with  perfect  certainty,  that  a wrong  selec- 
tion has  been  made,  and  that  plain  forms 
and  materials  would  have  been  far  more 
advantageous  in  all  respects. 


Sect.  4 Hire  of  Furniture. 

510.  Hired  Furniture  may  generally  be 
obtained  in  towns  of  any  size,  but  the 
charge  is  high,  as  compared  with  the  actual 
wear  and  tear.  If,  however,  the  intention 
is  to  go  into  a house  only  for  a short  time, 
as,  for  instance,  a year  or  two,  it  will  often 
answer  better  than  risking  the  loss  upon 
a sale;  but  it  can  seldom  be  obtained 
for  less  than  20  per  cent,  on  the  outlay, 
and  that  is  exclusive  of  carpets,  cur- 
tains, plate,  china,  ifnd  linen.  As  these 
articles  are  easily  packed  up  and  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place,  they  may  gene- 
rally be  purchased  without  risk  of  loss, 
and  may  be  removed  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  to  any  other  locality.  Brokers 
invariably  make  a great  reduction  in  their 
charges  for  the  hire  of  furniture,  if  the 
parties  hiring  will  condescend  to  use  it 
second-hand,  and  in  that  case  they  will 
often  be  content  with  10  or  12  per  cent., 
or  even  less;  but  for  good-looking  and 
modern  furniture  less  than  16  or  20  per  cent, 
will  seldom  suffice.  Plate,  glass,  and 
china  may  frequently,  but  not  always,  be 
hired;  the  first  is,  however,  a very  move- 
able  article,  and  always  useful.  The  two 
last  may  almost  always  be  hired  at  the 
china  and  glass  shops,  paying  a certain 
hire,  and  the  full  price  for  such  articles  as 
are  cracked  or  broken.  Bed-room  ware  is 
generally  found  by  the  broker  hiring  out 
the  remainder  of  the  furniture,  but  if  not, 
it  must  be  purchased  or  hired;  neither  of 
which  will  cause  an  extravagant  outlay. 
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CHAP.  I. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Sect.  1.— Duties  of  Servants  to  their 
Employers. 

511.  That  “service  is  no  inheritance,”  is 
continually  dinned  into  the  ears  of  those 
who  are  much  brought  into  contact  with 
the  class  of  our  fellow-beings  commonly 
called  servants.  No  one,  I believe,  will 
deny  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  I 
suspect  few  of  us  would  like  to  be  placed  in 
a position  to  judge  for  ourselves ; for  how- 
ever comfortable  a servant  may  be  made, 
still  there  is  the  constant  subjection  to  the 
caprices  of  a fellow-being,  who  may  be  as 
perfect  as  is  consistent  with  human  nature, 
but  still  will  at  times  be  led  into  some  little 
act  of  oppression.  It  is  a very  old  and  true 
adage,  that  “bad  masters  make  bad  ser- 
vants;” that  is  to  say,  that  human  nature 
when  ill-treated  will  rebel,  and  will  be 
induced  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety 
and  to  go  far  beyond  the  limits  which  were 
originally  perhaps  set  as  those  which  ought 
to  limit  the  conduct  towards  the  employer. 
The  duty  of  submission  is  clear,  not  only 
from  the  revealed  law,  but  from  that 
natural  one  which  teaches  us  that  without 
the  fulfilment  of  all  contracts  made  between 
mem  4fid  map,  society  cannot  possibly  exist 
in  a civilized  state.  The  servant  is  not  a 
slave  who  is,  against  his  will,  compelled  to 
continue  under  the  orders  of  a hard  task- 
master ; but  he  or  she  makes  a bargain  with 
an  employer  to  enter  his  service  for  a certain 
time  and  do  certain  things,  which  are  gene- 
rally pretty  clearly  defined,  receiving  in 
exchange  a definite  sum  of  money,  with 
board  and  lodging,  and  sometimes  clothing 
and  washing.  The  arrangement  therefore 
is  a mutual  one,  and  as  such  each  party 
engages  to  perform  his  share  of  the  con- 
tract, with  the  understanding  that  a notice 
to  quit  shall  be  given  if  either  considers  that 
the  other  is  not  completing  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  All  these  several  points  must 
therefore  be  entered  upon  here,  and  their 
bearings  one  upon  the  other  weighed  and 
examined  with  care  and  attention. 

512.  The  Servant,  as  a matter  of  course, 
without  any  definite  form  of  words,  always 
is  expected,  and  consequently  tacitly 
engages,  to  be  honest , sober,  diligent , civil, 
and  clean.  An  employer,  therefore,  does 
not  require  an  applicant  to  undertake  in  set 
terms  to  develop  in  his  person  a normal 
amount  of  honesty,  sobriety,  diligence, 


ability,  and  cleanliness ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  good  servant  would  generally 
consider  himself  insulted  if  he  were  cross- 
examined  upon  them.  These  qualities  may 
form  the  subject  of  inquiry  from  the  previous 
employer,  in  the  form  of  a character;  and 
the  person  who  receives  a good  character  in 
these  respects,  and  afterwards  finds  that  it 
is  not  deserved,  has  a right  to  find  fault 
with  the  party  giving  it,  if  he  has  wilfully 
been  guilty  of  a deceit ; but  with  the  servant 
who  commits  a breach  of  any  of  these  good 
qualities  he  finds  fault,  not  because  he  has 
given  himself  a good  character  in  set  words 
without  deserving  it,  but  because  he  is 
really  not  fit  for  the  place  which  he  has 
taken,  and  the  employer  therefore  makes 
up  his  mind  to  discharge  him,  with  or 
without  notice,  according  to  the  extent  of 
his  vices  or  indiscretions.  As  far  as  these 
qualities  are  concerned  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions,  even  among  servants  themselves, 
for  no  one  of  them  will  contend  that  they 
are  not  all  necessary  for  the  servant’s  well- 
being quite  as  much  as  for  that  of  the 
master  or  mistress.  In  fact,  they  are  no 
more  necessary  for  service  than  for  any 
other  state  of  life  where  a living  is  to  he 
gained,  and  without  them  few  fortunes 
would  be  made  in  any  state  of  Society. 
The  servant,  therefore,  is  not  degraded  iu 
any  way  by  a careful  adherence  to  the  rule 
which  enforces  them,  and  which  is  carried 
out  strictly  in  all  well-conducted  families. 
But  beyond  these  generally  understood 
points,  the  servant  has  always  a special 
understanding  as  to  what  he  engages  to  do, 
and  the  more  definite  this  is  the  better  for 
all  parties  concerned.  Nothing  leads  to 
more  misunderstandings  than  the  often- 
repeated  assertion,  “ Oh,  ma’am,  I did  not 
undertake  to  do  that!”  which  may  be  true 
enough  to  the  letter,  though  often  quite 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  agreement.  It 
is  said  tnat  a clever  lawyer  can  always 
drive  a coach  and  four  through  any  act  of 
parliament,  and  so  a tricky  servant  will 
always  be  able  to  find  a loophole  to  creep 
out  of  his  work ; but  the  more  clear  the 
arrangement  the  less  likely  is  this  to  occur ; 
and  if  the  details  of  the  work  are  always 
reduced  to  writing,  there  is  still  less  proba- 
bility of  a mistake.  The  young  housekeeper 
will  often  excuse  herself  from  this  by  saying 
that  she  does  not  know  how  to  draw  up  a 
list  of  the  several  duties  of  her  servants ; 
but  if  this  is  the  case,  ,et  her  simply  ask  the 
applicant  what  she  will  engage  to  do,  and 
at  once  write  down  each  item.  Here  she 
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will  often  be  met  by  the  question,  “ What 
do  you  require,  ma’am  ?”  and  if  she  is  not 
prepared  she  will  flounder,  and  by  show- 
ing her  ignorance  she  will  open  the  way 
to  a future  feeling  of  superiority,  which 
is  fatal  to  a continuance  of  the  respect 
that  ought  always  to  be  felt  by  the  sub- 
ordinate. The  class  from  which  household- 
servants  are  drawn  are  very  quick  in 
making  comparisons  and  detecting  ignor- 
ance, and  while  they  never  fail  to  submit 
to  real  knowledge,  they  as  surely  take 
advantage  of  any  defect.  Masters  and 
mistresses,  therefore,  should  do  their 
utmost  to  arrive  at  a theoretical,  if  not  a 
practical,  knowledge  of  the  several  depart- 
ments over  which  they  take  the  super- 
intendence, or  if  they  fail  to  effect  this, 
they  had  better  at  once  confess  their  ignoT 
ranee  and  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
their  servants.  By  this  last  method  they 
may  be  imposed  upon  for  a time,  but  by 
confessing  ignorance,  and  at  the  same 
time  asking  lor  information,  the  self-love 
of  the  servant  is  gratified,  and  there  is  not 
that  tendency  to  glory  in  deception  which 
exists  when  the  mistress  and  her  maid 
are  trying  to  outwit  each  other.  Besides 
which,  the  former  has  every  opportunity 
of  making  herself  acquainted  with  the 
necessary  details,  and  will  thus  qualify 
herself  for  the  management  of  a future 
servant,  if  the  original  teacher  should 
refuse  to  obey  her  orders.  But  there  is 
one  point  in  which  servants  are  unques- 
tionably wrong,  where  they  carry  it  out 
as  they  too  frequently  do— I allude  to  the 
general  tendency  to  do  things  their  own 
way,  when  they  think  it  is  the  right  one. 
Masters  and  mistresses  are  the  sufferers 
if  they  are  wrong;  and  when  they  issue 
an  order,  and  desire  that  it  may  be  strictly 
carried  out,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  its 
non-fulfilment.  In  many  cases  the  ser- 
vant may,  with  propriety,  suggest  an 
alteration,  but  if  the  employer  persist  in 
adhering  to  the  original  order,  it  should 
be  the  object  of  the  servant  to  do  the 
best  to  carry  it  into  execution.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  often  very  trying  to  a servant, 
as  a cook,  or  a groom,  to  be  told  to  do  a 
thing  which  will  inevitably  result  in  a 
loss  of  credit  to  themselves;  but  still  it  is 
better  to  gain  a character  for  general  good 
behaviour  than  for  anything  else  what- 
ever. Servants  who  “ know  their  business” 
will  always  be  able  to  find  situations  if 
they  also  “know  their  place;”  but  if  they 
do  not,  they  will  gain  the  ill-will  of  every 
master,  and  however  useful  they  may  be, 
they  will  never  long  retain  their  appoint- 
ments. Hence,  I should  always  recommend 
a servant  to  practise  rigidly  this  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  the 


right  to  choose  for  themselves,  and  how- 
ever provoked  he  may  be  at  the  time, 
he  will  find  in  the  long  run  that  he  will 
gain  in  his  own  self-respect  and  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  advance  his  interests.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  cringing  servility,  and  few 
like  it;  but  no  one  is  pleased  by  having  his 
orders  disobeyed,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a limit  to 
obedience,  for  no  servant  can  be  expected 
to  do  what  he  considers  positively  wrong; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  seldom 
be  placed  in  such  a position.  In  fine,  then, 
the  duties  of  a servant  may  be  summed  up 
as  consisting  in  a constant  and  earnest 
desire  to  do  that  which  he  engages  to  do, 
not  only  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  also 
to  that  of  his  employer,  and  when  there 
is  an3r  difference  of  opinion  to  submit  his 
own  to  that  of  the  person  who  has  a right 
to  expect  the  priority. 

Sect.  2.— Duty  of  the  Employer  to  the 
Servant. 

513.  Whilst  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
the  servant  is  plain  and  straight-forward, 
that  to  be  followed  by  the  employer  is  not 
always  so  clear.  It  unfortunately  happens 
that  servants  are  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  their  interests  are  antagonistic  to 
those  of  their  employers,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  do 
what  is  best  for  them,  without  injuring  the 
master  or  mistress.  The  duty  to  one’s 
neighbour  clearly  applies  in  this  case,  in 
theory  at  all  events,  and  if  it  could  be  fully 
carried  out  no  one  would  rejoice  more  than 
I should.  There  is  nothing  more  painful 
to  witness  than  the  treatment  of  a servant 
in  a way  which  we  should  not  like  to  sub- 
mit to  ourselves ; and  yet  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  I fully  believe  that  the 
scriptural  rule,  if  carried  out,  will  fail.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  rarely 
tried  for  many  years  together,  but  that  by 
the  time  the  servant  finds  out  that  the 
master  is  really  what  he  professes  to  be, 
the  former  has  committed  some  gross  act 
which  has  properly  drawn  down  upon  him  a 
dismissal  from  the  further  superintendence 
of  the  latter.  If  a well-disposed  child  is 
taken  from  a properly  conducted  school, 
and  placed  at  service  with  a master  and 
mistress  who  will  treat  her  as  they  would 
themselves  desire  to  be  treated  under 
similar  conditions,  the  result  will  be  in  a 
majority  of  cases  a most  gratifying  one; 
and  if  this  could  be  done  more  frequently, 
the  present  feeling  might  perhaps  be  broken 
through.  But  the  experiment,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, requires  all  the  elements  to  be  in  a 
perfect  state  of  working,  which  will  seldom 
be  the  case,  for  either  the  disposition  of  the 
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child  will  he  naturally  bad,  or  it  will  be 
spoiled  at  home,  or  the  school  will  be  mis- 
managed, or,  finally,  the  m aster  or  mistress, 
or  more  commonly  both,  will  be  inadequate 
to  the  task.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  bring  up  a child  properly,  even  when 
it  knows  that  it  possesses  the  love  of  its 
parents,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  give  up 
anything  to  secure  its  welfare.  Now,  if  this, 
is  confessedly  hard  of  execution,  how  much 
more  so  is  the  proper  management  of  a 
person  who  feels  that  he  or  she  is  only 
employed  to  do  that  which  is  disagreeable 
to  the  party  making  the  engagement,  and 
who  is  fully  aware  that  either,  from  caprice 
or  misconception,  a forfeiture  of  favour  and 
occupation  may  take  place.  The  first  thing, 
therefore,  which  should  be  done  in  the 
management  of  servants,  is  to  gain  their 
confidence,  so  as  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  have  some  certain  and  sure  guide  by 
which  to  shape  their  course.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  while  human  nature  is  what  it 
is,  that  this  shall  be  positively  depended 
on,  but  by  comparison  it  may  be,  and  when 
it  is  the  case,  one  great  difficulty  on  both 
sides  is  resolved.  Consistency  I hold  to  be 
the  great  principle  of  management,  whether 
of  small  bodies  or  large ; and  even  extreme 
severity,  if  fixed  and  unerring,  is  better 
than  alternate  fits  of  over-indulgence,  and 
the  reverse.  A servant,  like  a child,  and  in 
fact  like  every  human  being,  will  often 
commit  a fault,  and  will  require  to  be  cor- 
rected in  some  way ; but  if  this  is  some- 
times entirely  omitted,  and  at  others  the 
correction  is  administered  without  the 
previous  existence  of  a fault,  a bitter  feeling 
of  injustice  and  oppression  is  sure  to  be 
engendered,  which  invariably  leads  to  a 
destruction  of  all  those  fine  and  generous 
feelings  of  mutual  dependence  which  every 
person  would  like  to  encourage  in  others, 
however  much  he  may  in  his  own  person 
oppose  their  development.  Except  the 
relation  of  parent  and  child,  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  that  sometimes  existing 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed; 
and,  though  rare,  instances  are  not 
unknown,  even  in  these  degenerate  days, 
of  servants  bearing  a state  of  almost  abso- 
lute starvation  rather  than  desert  in  their 
adversity  those  who  have  treated  them 
well  and  kindly  in  their  prosperity.  But, 
as  I have  before  remarked,  we  must  not 
expect  this  state  of  perfection  as  a rule,  and 
we  must  therefore  treasure  the  exception 
the  more  when  we  meet  with  it.  The 
ordinary  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  servant 
is  a very  different  one;  and  the  master 
who  attempts  to  carry  out  his  theory  of 
perfectibility  will  end  by  condemning  all 
servants  as  alike  unfit  to  be  trusted.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  employer  who  expects, 


by  simply  issuing  his  orders,  to  prevent  all 
gossiping,  or  idling,  or  consorting  with 
“followers,”  will  equally  be  disappointed ; 
and  will  in  most  cases  fail  even  more  sig- 
nally than  the  believer  in  Utopia.  Servants 
have  their  feelings  and  passions  as  strong 
as,  or  perhaps  often  stronger  than,  their 
masters,  and  they  will  indulge  them  some- 
how or  other.  It  becomes  a question, 
therefore,  how  far  they  may  safely  do  so 
without  any  injury,  or  with  as  little  as 
possible,  to  either  party.  It  appears  hard 
to  prevent  all  social  intercourse  among 
servants  and  their  friends,  by  forbidding 
the  admittance  of  any  visitors  at  all;  and. 
many  experienced  housekeepers  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  better  to  allow  them  at 
stated  times  than  to  risk  the  addition  of  the 
crime  of  hypocrisy.  Others,  again,  contend 
that  if  visitors  of  any  kind  are  admitted, 
those  of  an  improper  character  are  sure  to 
be  included,  and  that  the  larder  and  cellar 
suffer  in  consequence.  From  a long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  both  systems,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  both  are  more  or 
less  defective;  for  while  I am  obliged  to 
admit  that  servants,  as  a class,  are  not  to 
be  trusted  implicitly,  and  cannot  be  treated 
as  every  well-thinking  person  would  wish 
them  to  be,  I am  also  sure  that  an  exces- 
sive and  stringent  prohibition  of  all  visitors 
is  equally,  or  even  more,  objectionable. 
Solitary  confinement  we  know  to  be  the 
most  severe  punishment  in  the  power  of 
man  to  inflict,  and  no  force  short  of  stone 
and  iron  will  compel  the  submission  to  it : 
hence,  the  servant  who*is  ordered  to.  hold 
no  intercourse  whatever  with  her  fellows, 
is  sure  to  disobey  as  far  as  she  dare,  and 
the  very  act  of  deception  leads  to  other  and 
worse  faults.  If,  however,  the  mistress 
will  permit  on  certain  days  any  respectable- 
visitor  to  enter,  with  or  without  refresh- 
ment, there  is  an  end  to  ail  reasonable 
ground  for  complaint.  It  is  well  in  all 
cases  that  the  servant  should  announce  the 
fact,  and  give  up  the  name  and  degree  of 
acquaintance  which  she  has  "with  the  per- 
son making  the  visit.  In  this  way  there  is 
some  check  upon  improper  intimacies,  and 
yet  there  is  an  obvious  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  to  indulge  her  servant. 

514.  Customary  Frauds  are  in  all  cases 
the  fault  of  the  master  or  mistress,  for 
without  their  connivance  and  permission 
they  could  not  take  place.  If  the  trades- 
men supplying  the  house  are  to  be  chosen 
by  the  cook  or  butler,  it  cannot  occasion 
surprise  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
curry  favour  with  them  by  a present  of  a 
value  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
custom.  In  process  of  time  this  has  gone 
on  until  it  has  become  the  rule,  in  most 
to  wns  of  any  size,  for  the  marketing  servant 
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to  receive  a distinct  per  centage  upon  the 
outlay,  either  in  the  shape  of  money  or 
goods;  and  this  rule  prevails  I am  afraid 
with  all  classes  of  servants,  from  the  cook 
to  the  house-steward.  Indeed,  in  all  trades 
it  is  now  the  custom  to  present  a certain 
sum  to  the  party  bringing  the  order,  being, 
in  fact,  a commission,  and  this  is  calculated 
in  the  price that  is  to  say,  if  the  agent  is 
in  a position  to  demand  it,  and  to  remove  the 
dealing  on  its  refusal.  In  many  large  estab- 
lishments the  Christmas  fees  are,  to  a 
large  amount,  paid  to  servants  of  all  classes 
who  have  the  means  of  insisting  upon  the 
payment  by  a real  or  pretended  power  of 
removing  the  custom.  Now,  all  this  is  at 
once  put  an  end  to  if  the  master  and  mistress 
take  care  to  select  their  tradesmen,  and 
to  make  all  the  payments  with  their  own 
hands.  It  is  too  often  by  attempts  to  save 
trouble  that  servants  are  led  into  tempta- 
tion by  their  employers,  and  iii  this  way, 
most  assuredly,  they  are  really  and  truly 
led  into  temptation. 

Sect.  3.— Evil  Tendencies  of  Antagonism 
of  Master  and  Servant. 

515.  From  the  foregoing  sections  it  may- 
be gathered,  that  the  interests  of  the  two 
parties  of  whom  I have  been  treating  are 
“wide  as  the  poles  asunder;”  and  such  is 
unhappily  the  fact  in  the  present  day, 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
otherwise,  and  may  be  so  again.  If  both 
parties  would  only  see  their  true  interests 
distinctly,  they  would  in  many  instances 
amend  their  proceedings,  and  while  the 
servant  would  attend  more  to  the  wishes  of 
his  master,  the  latter  would  also  consult 
the  feelings  of  his  servant.  When  human 
beings  are  spoken  to  as  if  they  were  con- 
victed felons,  no  one  can  wonder  that  they 
should  partially  act  up  to  the  character 
given  them,  or  at  all  events  that  they 
should  indulge  in  petty  larceny  instead  of 
felony.  We  do  not,  perhaps,  very  often 
now  hear  this  peremptory  style,  but  many 
times  in  my  life  I have  been  an  unwilling 
witness  to  accusations  of  theft,  or  some 
equal  crime,  with  a sharp  imputation  of 
added  insolence  when  the  crime  was 
denied.  A servant  when  accused  of  such 
an  offence  is  painfully  situated,  for  if  silent, 
the  act  is  admitted,  and  if  he  denies  it  he  is 
insolent.  Some  people  “never  allow  an 
answer,”  which  appears  to  me  a most 
unjust  and  unwarrantable  proceeding.  To 
an  order  no  answer  is  perhaps  justifiable, 


but  when  a crime  or  an  offence  is  imputed, ' 
surely  a reply  is  not  only  allowable,  but  it  is 
called  for  by  all  the  rules  of  justice  and  pro- 
priety. The  real  fact  is,  that  very  few  of  us 
are  fit  for  the  command  either  of  servants, 
children,  or  selves ; and  that  the  less  fit  we 
are,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  shift  the 
blame  which  truly  devolves  upon  us  to 
those  shoulders  which  cannot  remove  the 
load.  Hence  arises,  in  many  cases,  that 
feeling  of  injustice  done  and  of  class-pre- 
judice  which  prevents  the  possibility  off 
any  one,  however  perfect,  carrying  out  his 
principles  to  a beneficial  result. 

Sect.  4.— Enumeration  of  the  Servants 
herein  alluded  to. 

516.  In  this  book,  incomes  above  £1000 
a-year  are  not  included,  and  consequently 
they  will  not  be  alluded  to.  Those  only 
which  are  calculated  for  the  above  estab- 
lishment, as  well  as  the  servants  required 
for  the  three  inferior  grades,  will  be  compre- 
hended under  the  following  enumeration : — 

First.— An  income  of  £1000  a-year,  clear 
of  all  other  expenditure,  and  devoted  solely 
to  housekeeping  and  rental,  will  afford  the 
following  servants 1st,  a butler,  or  man- 
servant out  of  livery ; 2nd,  a coachman  or 
groom ; 3rd,  one  or  two  housemaids ; 4th,  a 
cook ; 5th,  a lady’s-maid,  in  some  cases. 

Second The  income  No.  2 will  only 

afford  three  servants,  viz.— 1st,  a page,  or 
a general  man-servant;  2nd,  a housemaid; 
and,  3rd,  a cook.  This  provides  also  for  the 
keeping  of  a single  horse  or  pony. 

Third.— The  income  No.  3 will  not  allow 
even  of  the  above  domestics,  and  a maid-of- 
all-work  must  be  the  means  of  doing  what 
is  required,  aided  in  some  cases  by  a girl, 
or  in  others,  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
family. 

Fourth.— The  income  No.  4 is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  provide  what  is  required  for  the 
family  in  the  shape  of  lodging,  food,  and 
raiment,  and  therefore  no  servant  can  be 
kept,  or,  at  all  events,  only  such  a young 
girl  as  it  is  quite  useless  here  to  allude  to. 

517.  The  Various  Servants  here  to  be 
described,  with  their  duties,  will  therefore 
be— 1st,  the  men-servants,  consisting  of  the 
butler , the  general  man-servant  in  or  out  of 
livery , and  the  page ; 2nd,  the  females,  as 
the  house-maid,  the  lady's-maid,  and  the 
cook.  Besides  these,  the  gardener,  the  coach 
man,  the  laundry-maid,  and  the  dairy- 
maid, will  be  treated  of  under  the  respec- 
tive heads  of  the  Garden,  the  Stable,  the 
Laundry,  and  the  Dairy. 
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Sect.  1.— The  Butler. 

518.  In  Superior  Establishments  to 
those  which  come  under  our  consideration 
here,  the  butler  is  a very  important  per- 
sonage, and  in  appearance  is  often  the 
most  so  in  the  house ; but  though  generally 
dignified  with  the  same  appellation,  he  is 
in  middle  life  shorn  of  a good  deal  of  his 
honours,  and  is  really  a man-servant-of 
all-work,  often  undertaking  an  immense 
number  of  duties,  from  cleaning  shoes  and 
knives  and  forks  up  to  the  cellar  manage- 
ment—though  in  this  last  department  the 
master  generally  exercises  a wholesome 
control,  and  keeps  the  key  under  his  own 
hands.  It  very  often  happens  that  a boy 
to  clean  the  boots  and  shoes  is  provided, 
who  comes  for  a part  of  the  day,  or  else, 
when  in  the  country,  he  fills  up  his  time 
between  the  garden  and  these  yet  more 
dirty  occupations.  Still  in  numberless 
instances  the  butler  undertakes  the  fol- 
lowing duties:— 1st,  the  cellar,  including 
bottling  wine  and  stacking  it,  brewing 
beer,  bottling  cider,  and  all  the  incidentals 
peculiar  to  these  departments,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  a regular  brewer ; 2nd, 
cleaning  boots  and  shoes  and  brushing 
clothes;  3rd,  cleaning  plate  and  knives 
and  forks,  and  waiting  at  table;  4th, 
answering  the  front-door  bell,  and  that 
of  the  sitting-room  inhabited  by  the  elder 
branches  of  the  family.  These  offices  will 
take  up  the  whole  of  a man’s  time;  and 
during  his  meals,  and  the  hours  when  he 
is  obliged  to  be  occupied  in  brewing  or 
other  cellar  duties,  it  is  usual  for  the  house- 
maid to  attend  to  the  bells  and  answer 
their  summons  for  him.  It  will  be  manifest 
that  a servant  of  this  description  requires 
considerable  aptitude  for  his  office,  and  he 
should  be  quick,  yet  methodical ; for  with- 
out a combination  of  these  qualities  he 
will  scarcely  get  through  his  multifarious 
occupations.  He  must,  also,  possess  a 
respectable  appearance  and  a good  address, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  giving  and  receiving 
messages,  and  answering  inquiries  at  the 
door  in  a proper  manner.  The  temper  is 
often  tried  a good  deal  in  this  situation,  as 
is  always  the  case  when  many  offices  are 
combined  and  concentrated  in  one— a good 
one  therefore  is  very  desirable.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  usual  routine  by  which  the  work 
is  arranged  so  as  to  get  through  all  during 
the  day.  Begin  at  6 o’clock,  a.m.,  with  the 
regular  dirty  work,  such  as  boot  and  shoe 
cleaning  and  knife  cleaning,  when  it  is 
not  done  by  a boy;  this  will  take  an  hour 
in  most  families,  even  with  the  aid  of 


Kent’s  knife-cleaner.  At  7 o’clock,  brush 
the  clothes  of  the  gentlemen,  and  return 
them  either  by  the  housemaid  or  by  self. 
At  7.30,  lay  breakfast.  At  8,  breakfast. 
From  8.30  till  9.30,  attending  family  break- 
fast. From  9.30  till  10,  washing  plate  used 
at  breakfast,  cleaning  urn,  &c.  From  10 
till  luncheon  time,  may  be  devoted  to 
cellar  occupations,  if  necessary,  or,  in  the 
regular  way,  to  answering  the  bells.  At 
1,  p.m.,  luncheon  has  to  be  laid  and 
removed;  and  from  that  time  until  the 
hour  of  dinner  his  time  is  filled  up  with 
his  own  dinner,  washing  and  cleaning 
plate,  cleaning  and  preparing  lamps,  rub- 
bing the  dining-table,  which  most  house- 
maids give  up  to  the  man-servant  as  beyond 
their  powers.  Next  comes  the  laying  the 
dinner,  waiting  at  table,  and  washing  the 
plate  used ; afterwards,  removing  every- 
thing, and  finally  taking  in  tea  and  coffee, 
which,  with  the  attendance  on  the  draw- 
ing-room bell,  completes  the  day’s  duties; 
and  these,  though  apparently  little,  are  so 
broken  in  upon  by  conflicting  occupations, 
that  a great  waste  of  time  is  occasioned. 
Thus,  when  a butler  is  engaged  in  cleaning 
his  plate,  he  must  have  an  apron  on  and 
his  coat  off:  while  so  occupied  a bell 
rings — off  goes  his  apron  and  on  is  pulled 
his  coat  in  a great  hurry,  and  with  a hasty 
wash  of  the  hands  (the  necessity  for  which 
however  is  avoided  by  wearing  gloves),  he 
runs  to  the  front-door  or  the  apartment  indi- 
cated by  the  bell.  This  interruption  perhaps 
occurs  from  half-a-dozen  to  a dozen  times 
during  his  plate  cleaning,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  takes  him  a longer 
time  than  would  otherwise  be  required. 
These  several  duties  form  separate  sec- 
tions, to  be  hereafter  more  fully  particu- 
larised. 

Sect.  2.— The  General  Man-servant. 

519.  This  servant,  whether  in  or  out  of 
livery,  combines  the  duties  described  in  the 
last  section  with  those  of  the  stable-man, 
and  often  of  the  gardener  as  well.  He  is 
truly  a jack  of  all  trades,  and,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  when  too  much  is  attempted,  lie 
is  master  of  none.  No  servant  will  under- 
take such  a situation,  combining  so  many 
offices,  if  he  can  get  an  appointment  to  any 
one  of  them ; and  it  is  only  therefore  by 
an  incompetent  or  young  servant  that  this 
situation  is  generally  filled.  Still  there  are 
exceptions,  and  such  I have  known,  where 
men  like  to  be  full  of  employment  of  a 
varied  character,  and  are  not  over  particular 
as  to  the  correct  fulfilment  of  the  several 
details  of  their  work.  It  is  out  of  the 
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question  to  expect  a man  who  has1  just  been 
dressing  a horse,  after  coming  in  from  an 
airing,  to  be  as  clean  in  his  person  and  as 
unruffled  in  his  appearance  as  if  he  had  not 
quitted  his  pantry  except  to  answer  a bell, 
and  therefore  every  allowance  must  be 
made  in  such  a case ; but  beyond  this,  which 
cannot  be  got  over,  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  a failure.  If  a man  is  quick 
and  sharp  in  acquiring  knowledge,  he  will 
easily  master  not  only  the  details  of  his  in- 
ternal duties,  but  enough  of  the  management 
of  the  stable  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
a single  horse  or  pohy  in  tolerable  condi- 
tion. Of  course  the  housiemaid  must  under- 
take the  answering  the  bell  in  such  a case, 
as  he  will  be  wholly  iiicajfable  of  attending 
to  it  ; nor  will  he  find  time  for  much  Cellar- 
duty,  or  for  cleaning  many  boots  and  shoes. 
Except  in  the  general  arratigemeiit  of  duties, 
his  will  not  differ  from  the  plan  set  forth 
in  the  last  section.  When  this  servant  is 
furnished  with  a livery,  he  has  generally 
two  suits  a year,  which  are  not  more  than 
enough  to  keep  him  tidy,  in  bonsequence  of 
the  multifarious  nature  of  his  occupations. 
A stable-dress,  or  oter-alls,  wifi  also  be 
required,  to  enable  him  to  get  through  that 
work;  but  this  will  last  him  from  one  to 
two  years.  The  details  of  his  duties  will 
also  be  compreherided  under  the  various 
sections  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph. 

Sect.  3.— -The  Page. 

520.  This  servant  is  tnerely  a younger 
variety  of  the  general  man-servant ; but  he 
is  always  in  livery,  with  a short  jacket  and 
a profusion  of  buttons,  from  which  he  has 
received  the  name  so  commonly  applied  to 
him.  The  work  apportioned  to  him  will 
be  of  a very  similar  nature  to  that  above 
described  in  Sect.  2 ; but,  of  course,  he  is 
not  expected  to  do  it  as  well.  Sometimes, 
however,  a lad  in  this  sitiiation,  if  well 
instructed  under  a butler  in  a previous 
place,  will  get  through  an  immense  ainount 
of  work  with  credit  to  himself,  provided 
always  that  he  is  supervised  by  a master  or 
mistress,  who  sees  that  he  does  what  is 


necessary.  Young  people  seldom  have  old 
heads  on  their  shoulders,  and  however 
capable  they  may  be,  and  theoretically 
willing  to  do  their  duty,  yet  there  are 
always  temptations  of  some  kind  to  take 
them  off,  and  as  a consequence  something 
is  neglected:  either  the  morning’s  bed 
occupies  too  much  of  that  precious  time,  or 
some  other  engrossing  occupation  throws 
them  back,  and  then  some  part  of  the  work 
must  be  omitted  which,  with  a distribu- 
tion of  hours  already  fully  occupied,  pre- 
vents them  from  making  up  the  time  lost, 
and  as  a consequence  confusion  ensues. 
But  with  an  overlooking  eye,  these  little 
lapses  are  not  so  likely  to  occur;  and  then  a 
page  will  often  riiake  a household  appear 
very  coinfortablfe,  aild  indeed  really  feel  so. 

Sect.  4 — Wages  and  Maintenance  of 
In-door  Men-servants. 

521.  The  Butler  in  a nobleman’s  family 
receives  a very  high  salafy,  in  proportion  to 
his  responsibility,  and  to  his  knowledge  of 
his  duties,  incltiding  such  an  acquaintance 
with  the  wine  trade  as  Would  fit  him  to 
conduct  the  business  of  a Wine  merchant. 
But  in  such  families  as  are  provided  for  by 
the  expenditure  in  housekeepifig  of  £1000 
a-year,  from  £30  to  £45  will  be  about  the 
Wages  paid.  When  a general  servant  in 
livery  is  kept,  he  will  Usually  receive 
from  £15  to  £25,  with  one  or  two  suits  of 
livery  per  year,  amounting  iff  cost  to  £7  or 
£12  more.  The  page  will  receive  wages 
differifig  widely  in  amount,  from  nothing 
to  £8  or  <£10  per  year,  and  oiie  or  two  suits 
of  clothes,  costing  about  £3  per  suit. 

522.  Board-wages  vary  from  12s.  to  14s. 
per  week.  If  beer  is  not  iiicluded  in  the 
board,  2s£  per  week  is  the  sum  usually  paid 
to  each  man-servant. 

523.  The  Cost  of  Boarding  in-door  male 
servants  will  vary  from  £30  a-year  to  £18 
or  £20,  according  to  the  age  and  diet 
Many  men-servants  require  meat  three 
times  a day,  and  a liberal  supply  of  beer; 
but  to  young  men  and  boys  a meat  dinner 
only  is  given,  with  bread  and  cheese  for 
breakfast  and  supper. 
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CHAP.  Ill, 

FEMALE  SERVANTS. 


Sect.  1 The  Lady’s-maid. 

524.  The  Lady’s-maid  and  the  Young 
Lady’s-maid  are  only  two  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  both  being  employed  solely  in 
waiting  upon  the  ladies  of  the  family  in 
which  they  are  domiciled;  but  the  former 
being  in  the  service  of  the  mistress,  while 
the  latter  has  the  care  of  one  or  more  young 
ladies.  The  lady’s-maid  is  therefore  con- 
sidered a more  responsible  office,  and  being 
in  constant  communication  with  the  femi- 
nine head  of  the  house,  she  is  looked  upon 
with  some  degree  of  respect.  Her  duties 
are  to  assist  in  her  mistress’  toilet,  brush 
her  hair,  &c.,  whenever  she  changes  her 
attire,  and  in  fact  to  make  herself  generally 
useful  to  her  mistress  in  the  dressing-room. 
She  ought  to  be  an  adept  at  the  arrange- 
ment of  dress,  both  in  regard  to  material 
and  colour,  without  which  she  herself  can- 
not either  select  what  is  becoming,  or  judge 
of  the  effect  when  the  selection  has  been 
made  by  others.  She  has  nothing  to  do,  in 
the  usual  way,  with  the  furniture  of  the 
room  or  the  cleaning  of  it,  which  duties  are 
part  of  the  regular  routine  of  the  housemaid ; 
but  in  some  families  the  dressing-room  is 
entirely  arranged, by  the  lady’s-maid,  with 
the  exception  of  the  grate,  which  is  always 
cleaned  and  the  fire  lighted  by  the  house- 
maid. Dressmaking,  getting  up  fine  linen, 
millinery,  and  mending  are  also  part  of  the 
duties  of  this  servant,  which  will  be  found 
severally  treated  of  under  their  respective 
heads.  The  young  lady’s-maid  is  especially 
useful  in  these  last  occupations;  and  in 
large  families  she  is  kept  constantly  em- 
ployed in  keeping  the  young  ladies’  ward- 
robes in  a proper  state,  without  being  able 
to  do  much  more  in  the  way  of  aiding 
their  toilets  than  to  superintend  them, 
which  at  their  age  is  ah  they  require. 

Sect.  2.— The  Housemaid. 

525.  The  Housemaid  is  chiefly  occupied 
in  cleaning,  except  in  those  establishments 
where  her  only  fellow-servant  is  a cook,  in 
which  she  is  expected  to  wait  at  table,  and 
answer  the  bells,  both  of  the  front-door  and 
those  of  the  family.  She  begins  her  duties 
by  cleaning  out  the  grates  of  the  sitting- 
rooms,  having  first  laid  down  a canvas  cloth 
to  prevent  any  soiling  of  the  carpet  or  rug ; 
the  grate  is  then  cleaned,  and  the  fire 
lighted,  if  in  the  winter,  and  afterwards  the 
carpet  and  furniture  brushed  or  rubbed  and 
dusted— being  then  put  in  their  proper 
places.  When  this  is  done  her  breakfast  is 
taken,  by  which  time  the  bedrooms  are 


vacated,  and  she  can  enter  them  to  open  the 
windows,  remove  the  slops,  and  open  the 
bed-clothes.  After  this  she  either  re-makes 
the  beds  or,  on  certains  days,  she  cleans 
the  grates,  washes  the  floors,  or  sweeps  the 
carpets— all  which  will  be  found  treated  on 
at  greater  length  under  the  various  heads 
of  “ Cleaning.”  The  stairs  are  swept  down 
after  the  bedrooms,  and  then  the  housemaid 
is  ready  for  any  other  work  which  she  may 
have  to  do,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  establishment.  If  a general  man-ser- 
vant or  page  is  kept,  she  will  have  to  wash 
up  the  tea-things  and  glass ; but  in  superior 
establishments  this  is  done  by  the  footman. 
Again,  when  no  male  servant  is  kept,  the 
housemaid  has  the  care  of  the  silver,  and 
sometimes  even  cleans  the  knives  and  forks 
and  boots  and  shoes,  though  these  are  gene- 
rally part  of  the  duties  of  the  cook.  The 
waiting  at  table  also  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  housemaid,  where  no  male  is  kept, 
so  that  after  her  cleaning  duties  are  per- 
formed she  will  find  her  hands  full  till 
evening,  when  she  has  to  re-enter  the 
bedrooms  and  remove  what  slops  have 
been  made,  turn  down  the  bed-clothes  and 
arrange  the  curtains  both  of  the  beds  and 
windows.  Besides  these  duties,  the  house- 
maid has  also  to  attend  to  the  clothes  as 
they  come  from  the  wash,  to  mend  them, 
and  to  air  them  when  required  for  use. 

Sect.  3.— The  Cook. 

526.  The  Kitchen  Duties  of  the  Cook 
will  fall  more  properly  under  the  head  of 
Cookery,  but  beyond  this  in  small  establish- 
ments the  work  is  so  divided  that  the  cook 
often  takes  a small  part  of  the  housemaid’s 
duties,  assisting  her  in  making  the  beds, 
and  often  cleaning  and  taking  charge  of 
one  or  two  sitting-rooms  and  the  entrance- 
hall.  Besides  this,  she  is  mistress  of  the 
kitchen,  and  arranges  all  the  meals  as  she 
pleases.  She  has  to  clean  all  her  kitchen 
utensils,  wash  up  the  dinner-plates  and 
dishes,  and  warm  them  ready  for  use. 
When  neither  a man  nor  a boy  is  kept, 
the  cook  cleans  the  knives  and  forks,  and 
sometimes  the  boots  and  shoes;  but  all 
these  modifications  of  the  regular  allot- 
ment of  duties  depend  so  much  upon  the 
ever  varying  circumstances  of  each  case, 
that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  first 
thing  for  the  cook  to  do  is  to  fight  her 
fire,  she  then  gets  ready  the  kitchen 
breakfast,  after  partaking  of  which  she 
may  either  at  once  prepare  for  the  family 
breakfast,  or  else  she  begins  some  other 
work,  according  to  her  usual  routine.  After 
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breakfast  she  receives  her  orders  from 
her  mistress,  and,  if  necessary,  goes  out 
to  market;  on  returning  from  which  the 
kitchen  dinner  must  be  prepared,  and 
sometimes,  at  the  same  time,  the  family 
lunch.  After  this  comes  the  cooking  for 
dinner,  and  then  the  washing  up,  which, 
with  the  kitchen  tea,  concludes  her  labours, 
and  she  may  then  generally  find  some  little 
time  for  her  own  work. 

Sect.  4.— The  Maid-of-all-wore. 

527.  As  this  servant  is  the  general  drudge, 
she  must  be  prepared  to  do  everything  in 
order,  and  yet  to  be  ready  at  a minute’s 
notice  to  do  anything  else  that  is  wanted 
by  any  member  of  the  family.  Such  is  j 
the  usual  course  of  proceeding,  but  in  those 
families  where  a maid-of-all-work  is  kept 
with  anything  like  comfort,  it  is  usual 
to  avoid  interfering  with  her  regular 
work,  by  which  much  time  is  saved  as 
well  as  temper.  It  is  only  by  great  fore- 
cast and  method  that  any  servant  can 
get  through  all  the  various  duties  of  a 
house  without  destroying  her  own  health 
or  the  comfort  of  the  establishment;  but 
with  a possession  of  this  happy  faculty, 
joined  to  great  quickness  and  aptitude, 
and  some  thought  and  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  family,  it  is  possible,  as 
I can  testify  from  personal  observation, 
to  perform  the  task  with  satisfaction  to  all 
parties.  Bed-making,  where  feather-beds 
are  used,  can  scarcely  be  effected  pro- 
perly by  one  pair  of  hands,  and  there- 
fore the  younger  members  of  the  family 
often  aid  in  the  process,  and  sometimes 
also  in  making  puddings  and  pastry;  but 
beyond  this,  the  clever  maid-of-all-work 
can  manage  to  do  all  that  is  necessary; 
the  waiting  at  table  being,  however, 
merely  an  apology  for  what  is  really  a 
ta,sk  fitted  for  more  than  one  person  who 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cooking 
department.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  can 
be  done  to  lighten  the  labour,  it  is  a 


most  onerous  place,  and  it  is  generally 
only  taken  as  a stepping-stone  to  “future 
greatness.”  In  youth  a constant  habit  of 
working  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  will  do 
good  rather  than  harm  for  some  years 
together;  but  in  later  years  the  health 
will  not  bear  this  perpetual  whirl,  and 
then  the  maid-o;-all-work  subsides  into 
the  portly  cook  or  the  tidy  housemaid, 
according  to  her  tastes  and  her  fitness 
for  either  position.  When  a servant  con- 
tinues as  maid-of-all-work  through  life, 
it  is  either  from  inaptitude  or  from  her 
slovenly  appearance  or  manners,  or  be- 
cause from  her  bad  temper  she  cannot 
agree  with  a fellow-servant  and  prefers  her 
own  company  to  any  other. 

Sect.  5.— Wages  and  Maintenance  of 
Female  Servants. 

528.  Lady’s-maids  generally  have  from 
18  to  25  guineas  a year;  young  lady’s-maids, 
12  to  18  guineas;  housemaids,  10  to  16 
guineas ; cooks,  10  to  24  guineas ; and maids- 
of-all-work,  from  4 to  ]0  guineas.  These 
sums  sometimes  include  tea  and  sugar  and 
washing ; but  if  not,  these  are  either  found 
by  the  mistress  or  sh^  gives  two  guineas 
extra  for  the  tea  and  sugar  and  one  guinea 
for  washing. 

529.  Board-wages  of  female  servants  are 
usually  reckoned  at  10s.  per  week,  including 
beer. 

530.  The  Maintenance  of  female  servants 
will  seldom  cost  more  than  ,£20  to  £25  a 
year,  and  often  not  so  much,  depending  on 
the  number  of  the  family  and  the  appetite 
and  habits  of  the  individual.  Some  servants 
appear  to  live  on  air,  but  these  are  rare 
exceptions;  the  general  run  will  average 
about  what  I have  fixed  as  the  ordinary 
cost— in  such  families  as  those  which  are 
here  included.  The  maid-of-all-work  is 
generally  supposed  to  live  on  little  more 
than  the  leavings  of  the  table,  but  in 
bread  alone  she  must  still  make  a consi- 
derable difference. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

HIRING  AND  DISCHARGING  SERVANTS. 


Sect.  1.— Hiring  Servants. 

531.  Two  kinds  of  domestic  servants  are 
recognized  by  the  law,  viz.,  menials,  or 
such  adult  servants  as  live  within  the 
household  of  a master ; and  apprentices , 
whose  services  are  regulated  by  deed  of  in- 
denture, and  who  are  generally  bound  by 
the  parish  officers. 

532.  If  in  the  Hiring  of  a Menial  Ser- 
vant there  is  no  particular  time  named,  the 
law  interprets  the  hiring  to  be  for  a year ; 
in  which  case  a month’s  warning  must  be 
given  by  either  side  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contract,  and  commencing  at 
any  time.  If  such  warning  is  not  given, 
and  the  master  discharges  his  servant,  a 
month’s  wages  must  be  given  in  lieu 
thereof.  If  a female  servant  marry  before 
the  expiration  of  her  notice,  she  must 
nevertheless  serve  out  her  term,  if  insisted 
oh  by  the  master,  and  her  husb'and  has  no 
power  to  take  her  away. 

Sect.  2.— Discharging  Servants. 

533.  A Domestic  Servant  may  be  dis- 
charged without  notice  for  incontinence  or 
liioral  turpitude.  So,  also,  if  a servant  be 
taken  into  custody  for  any  offence,  and 
legally  detained  from  his  master’s  service, 
the  master  is  authorized  in  dischargihg  him 
on  payment  of  such  wages  only  as  are 
actually  due;  but  if  the  offence  for  which 
the  servant  is  charged  was  committed 
before  the  time  of  hiring,  an  order  from  a 
justice  is  deemed  necessary  to  warrant  his 
discharge.  Any  gross  misconduct  of  dere- 
liction of  duty,  as  sleeping  from  home 
all  night  without  leave,  of  wilfully  absent- 
ing himself  when  he  knew  he  would  be 
wanted,  authorizes  the  dismissal  of  a ser- 
vant without  warning. 

Sect.  3.— Parish  Apprentices. 

534.  Churchwardens  and  Overseers, 
with  the  consent  of  two  justices,  may  bind 
or  apprentice  the  children  of  the  poor;  and 
if  any  refuse  to  accept  such  poor  apprentice, 
they  shall  forfeit  £10.  5 Eliz.,  c.  4. 

535.  Disputes  between  masters  anti  ap- 
prentices may  be  heard  before  the  justices, 
or  the  sessions ; and  the  latter  may  quash 
the  indentures,  on  default  of  either  master 
or  apprentice.  If  a parish  apprentice  is 
discharged  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of 
the  master,  the  justices  may  order  the 
master  to  deliver  up  the  clothes,  and  to  pay 
a sum,  not  exceeding  £10,  to  place  him 
with  another  master.  32  Geo.  III.,  c.  57.  A 
parish  apprentice  cannot  be  transferred  to 


another,  or  dismissed,  without  the  consent 
of  two  justices,  under  a penalty  of  £10. 
56  Geo.  III.,  c.  139,  ss.  9,  10.  An  apprentice 
leaving  his  master’s  service  must  serve 
beyond  the  term  for  the  time  he  has  been 
absent,  if  he  be  ordered  to  do  so  within 
seven  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  term. 
If  a master  give  an  apprentice  licence  to 
leave,  he  cannot  afterwards  recall  it. 

536.  A Master  may  Correct  and  chastise 
his  apprentice  for  neglect  or  misbehaviour, 
provided  it  be  done  with  moderation ; but 
his  mistress  is  not  entitled  to  the  same 
power. 

537.  Apprentices  Misbehaving  or  Abs- 
conding, may  be  committed  to  the  house 
of  corTection,  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
three  months. 

Sect.  4.— Characters. 

538s  A Master  is  not  bound  to  give  a 
servant  a character;  but  if  he  do  give  a 
character,  he  must  take  care  to  give  a true 
one ; though,  if  the  character  be  given 
without  malice,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  no  action  lies. 

539.  A False  Personation  of  a master 
or  mistress  in  order  to  give  a servant  a 
character,  or  the  knowingly  giving  or 
writiiig  a false  character  of  a servant,  or  a 
false  account  of  a former  service,  or  the 
bringing  a false  character  by  a servant,  or 
the  alteration  of  a certificate  of  character, 
occasion  the  offender  to  forfeit,  upon  con- 
viction, £20,  with  10s.  costs.  32  Geo.  III., 
c.  56. 

540.  A Representation  in  Writing, 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith, 
is  necessary  in  order  to  render  any  such 
party  liable  for  any  report  or  opinion  on 
the  character,  conduct,  credit  or  ability  of 
another,  whereby  he  may  obtain  credit, 
money,  or  goods. 

Sect.  5.— Liability  of  Masters  and 
Servants. 

541.  Masters  are  liable,  as  a general 
rule,  lor  the  acts  of  their  servants,  done  in 
course  of  business,  by  their  command 
expressed  or  implied.  A wife,  friend,  or 
relation  that  usually  transact  business  for 
a man  are  so  far  his  servants,  and  the  prin- 
cipal must  answer  for  their  conduct. 

542.  Any  Trespass  committed  by  a ser- 
vant under  the  orders  of  his  master  is 
capable  of  being  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
master,  though  the  servant  is  not  exone- 
rated thereby,  since  he  is  only  to  obey  his 
master’s  lawful  commands.  If  an  inn- 
keeper’s servant  rob  his  guests,  the  master 
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Is  liable  and  must  make  restitution.  Sp  if 
money  is  paid  to  a banker’s  servant,  the 
banker  is  answerable  for  it ; but  if  paid  to  a 
clergyman’s  or  physician’s  servant,  whose 
usual  business  is  not  to  receive  money  for 
his  master,  and  he  embezzle  it,  it  must  be 
paid  over  again.  If  a steward  lease  a farm 
without  the  owner’s  knowledge,  the  latter 
must  stand  to  the  bargain,  for  this  is  the 
steward’s  usual  business. 

543.  Tradesmen  can  recover  for  goods 
supplied  to  a servant  upon  trust,  it  the 
master  usually  sends  him  on  that  errand, 
or  even  if  he  only  occasionally  does  so  ; for 
the  tradesman  cannot  possibly  distinguish 
between  his  coming  by  his  master’s  order 
and  his  coming  upon  his  own  authority. 
But  if  the  master  deals  in  the  ordinary  way 
}vith  a tradesman  by  himself,  or  constantly 
pays  him  read}'  money,  he  is  not  answer- 
able  for  what  his  servant  buys  on  trust ; 
for  here  there  is  no  implied  order  to  trust 
the  servant. 

544.  A Master  is  Liable  for  the  Negli- 
gence of  his  servant ; as,  if  a smith’s  ser- 
vant lame  a horse  while  shoeing  him,  or  if 
a tavern-waiter  sell  bad  wine,  by  which  a 
person’s  health  suffers,  an  action  lies  against 
the  master  and  not  against  the  servant.  A 
master  also  is  liable  if  any  of  his  family  or 
a servant  lay  or  cast  anything  into  the  street 
or  highway,  to  the  injury  of  an  individual, 
or  to  the  common  nuisance  of  the  public ; 
for  the  master  has  the  superintendence  and 
charge  of  his  household.  But  when  the  act 
of  the  servant  is  wilful , the  master  is  not 
responsible,  unless  the  act  is  done  by  his 
command  or  with  his  assent. 

545.  Servants  are  Answerable  for  gross 
carelessness  or  wilful  neglect,  and  are 
bound  to  discharge  their  duties  with  care, 
diligence,  and  fidelity;  but  they  are  not 
answerable  for  any  loss  or  injury  which 
may  unavoidably  happen  in  the  course  of 
their  avocations.  The  practice  of  some 
masters  and  mistresses  of  deducting  from 
servants’  wages  the  value  of  articles  acci- 


dentally lost,  broken,  or  injured  is  illegal, 
and  cannot  be  defended,  unless  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  at  the  time  of  hiring  that 
the  servants  should  be  liable  to  make  good 
such  damages. 

Sect.  6.— Sickness. 

546.  Medical  Attendance.— An  appren- 
tice is  entitled  to  have  medical  attendance 
and  medicine  provided  for  him  by  his 
master;  but  menial  servants,  or  servants 
in  husbandry,  are  not,  even  though  their 
illness  may  have  arisen  from  accidents  in 
the  master’s  service.  If,  however,  a servant 
falls  ill,  and  his  master  sends  for  a doctor, 
the  master  must  pay,  nor  can  he  deduct  the 
amount  from  his  servant’s  wages. 

547.  If  a servant  hired  for  a year  happen 
within  the  time  to  fall  sick,  or  be  hurt  or 
disabled,  in  the  service  of  his  master,  the 
master  cannot  put  him  away,  or  abate  any 
part  of  his  wages  for  that  time. 

Sect.  7.— Property  in  Liveries. 

548.  Liveries,  or  other  clothes,  supplied 
to  the  servant  at  the  master’s  expense, 
continue  the  property  of  the  master ; and 
although  worn  by  the  servant,  they  cannot 
be  taken  away  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
without  the  consent  of  the  master. 

Sect.  8.— Action  for  Loss  of  Service. 

549.  A master  may  bring  an  action 
against  another  for  beating  or  maiming  his 
servant,  assigning  as  a ground  for  the 
action  a loss  of  service ; or  he  may  justify 
an  assault  in  his  defence ; as,  also,  may  a 
servant  in  defence  of  his  master.  So,  also, 
a master  may  maintain  an  action  against 
any  person  for  seducing  or  enticing  his 
servant  away,  as  well  as  against  the  ser- 
vant for  unjustifiably  quitting  his  service. 
It  is  said  that  when  without  enticement  a 
servant  quits  his  service  without  just  cause, 
an  action  will  lie  against  any  person  retain- 
ing him  with  a knowledge,  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  left  his  master , 
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CHAP.  V, 
CLEANING. 


Sect.  1.— Articles  of  Clothing. 

550.  Boots  and  Shoes  are  first  to  be 
cleared  of  their  rough  dirt  by  means  of 
a piece  of  soft  wood  (not  a knife,  which 
is  apt  to  cut  the  leather) ; they  are  then 
brushed  quite  free  from  dirt  with  the 
dirt-brush.  After  this  some  blacking  is 
placed  upon  the  blacking-brush,  and  this 
is  rapidly  rubbed  over  the  whole  surface 
to  be  polished,  following  it  up  quickly  by 
the  polishing-brush,  which  must  be  used 
lightly  and  rapidly,  so  as  to  avoid  allowing 
the  blacking  to  dry  before  it  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  brush.  If  shoes  or 
boots  are  to  be  highly  polished,  they  must 
have  a tree  placed  within  them,  so  as  to 
afford  a firm  resistance  to  the  brush;  and 
the  blacking  must  be  applied  in  small 
quantities,  again  and  again,  with  the 
polishing-brush  used  in  the  intervals  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and,  when  a tree  is 
used,  with  a brush  in  each  hand. 

551.  Patent  Leather,  or  Enamelled 
Leather,  requires  only  a little  clean  water 
and  a sponge  to  remove  the  dirt.  When, 
however,  the  latter  kind  is  much  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  weather  and  dirt,  as  in 
hunting-boots,  a liquid  sold  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  polish  is  used,  and  succeeds 
very  well.  It  is  brushed  on  with  a painter’s 
brush,  and  requires  no  polishing. 

552.  Ladies’  Kid  Boots  are  cleaned  by 
sponging  them  with  a moistened  sponge, 
and  then  occasionally  applying  a little  ink 
in  very  small  quantities  at  a time ; or  use 
the  ladies’  blacking,  par.  558. 

553.  Boot-tops  are  worn  either  of  a 
white  or  brown  colour,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  wearer.  One  or  other  of  the 
following  receipts  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  them.  After  the  top  is  cleaned, 
a piece  of  paper  is  slipped  under,  and  then 
turned  back  over  the  top,  so  as  completely 
to  protect  it  from  being  soiled  in  the  process 
of  blacking. 

Receipts  for  Cleaning  Boot-tops. 

No.  1.— White. 

Oxalic  acid,  1 oz. 

Finely-powdered  pumice-stone,  2 oz. 

Mix. 

No.  2. — Pale  Brown. 

Sour  milk,  3 pints. 

Muriatic  acid,  2 oz. 

Sulphuric  acid,  2 oz. 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  1 oz. 

Mix. 


No.  3. — Cream-coloured. 

Sour  milk,  3 pints. 

Butter  of  antimony,  2 oz. 

Cream  of  tartar,  2 oz. 

Citric  acid,  1 oz. 

Alum,  2 oz.  Mix. 

No.  4.— -Deep  Reddish-rrown. 

Sour  milk,  3 pints. 

Sulphuric  acid,  2 oz. 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  4 oz. 

Gum  arabic,  1 oz. 

Lemon  juice,  2 oz. 

white  of  two  eggs.  Mix. 

The  White  Tops  require  to  be  scrubbed 
well  with  the  pumice-stone  and  oxalic  acid, 
using  a hard  brush ; then  sponge  with  cold 
water  smoothly  in  one  direction  round  the 
top,  and  allow  it  to  dry  before  the  fire  or  in 
the  sun. 

Brown  Tops  are  not  to  be  scrubbed  with 
a brush ; but  the  mixture  is  to  be  laid  on 
with  a sponge,  rubbing  it  in  till  all  the 
stains  are  removed;  after  which  the  liquid 
is  to  be  sponged  off  with  clean  water,  and 
then  either  at  once  dried,  or,  if  required  to 
be  polished,  the  top  must  be  well  rubbed 
with  a dry  flannel  till  the  full  effect  is  pro- 
duced. 

554.  The  Following  Receipts  for 
Blacking  will  be  found  useful 

Fine  Blacking  for  Shoes.-— Take  four 
ounces  of  ivory-black,  three  ounces  of  the 
coarsest  sugar,  a table-spoonful  of  sweet 
oil,  and  a pint  of  small  beer;  mix  them 
gradually. 

Good  Blacking.— Mix  gradually  four 
ounces  of  ivory-black,  four  ounces  of  treacle, 
one  drachm  of  gum  arabic,  and  the  same  of 
green  copperas  (both  the  last  being  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  a little  water),  one 
table-spoonful  of  spermaceti  oil  and  a pint 
and  a half  of  stale  beer.  After  all  have 
been  mixed,  stir  in  one  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

Another  Blacking. —Mix  together  a 
pound  of  each  of  ivory-black  and  treacle, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  olive  oil ; rub 
till  the  oil  is  perfectly  blended,  then  add  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted 
with  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  water. 
Let  them  stand  together  for  three  hours, 
then  reduce  it  to  a proper  liquid  consistence 
with  sour  beer. 

To  Make  fine  Blacking.— For  this  take 
one  quart  of  sour  beer,  or  porter  (the  latter 
is  best) ; eight  ounces  of  ivory-black ; three 
ounces  of  molasses ; one  ounce  of  powdered 
sugar-candy,  or  of  loaf-sugar ; half  an  ounce 
of  powdered  gum  arabic ; half  an  ounce  of 
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oil  of  vitriol;  and  an  ounce  of  sweet  oil. 
Having  warmed  the  beer,  dissolve  in  it  the 
gum  arabic,  mix  the  molasses  with  the 
vitriol  and  sweet  oil  (the  vitriol  is  to  give 
the  polishing  quality,  and  the  oil  is  to  pre- 
vent the  vitriol  from  injuring  the  leather), 
add  by  degrees  the  ivory-black,  rubbing  the 
mixture  smoothly  together,  and  seeing  that 
no  lumps  are  left  in  it ; then  pour  all  the 
ingredients  into  a jar,  stir  them  hard,  and 
let  the  mixture  stand  three  days,  stirring  it 
with  a round  stick  three  or  four  times  a day. 
It  will  be  then  fit  for  use.  If  you  find  it  too 
thick  (so  that  it  will  not  be  sufficiently 
liquid  even  when  warmed  at  the  fire),  add 
a little  more  beer.  Put  it  into  bottles,  and 
cork  it  tightly. 

Blacking  that  will  Preserve  the  Lea- 
ther.—Mix  together  four  ounces  of  sper- 
maceti oil  and  twelve  ounces  of  molasses. 
Add  by  degrees  twelve  ounces  of  ivory- 
black,  mixing  it  in  smoothly,  and  rubbing  it 
well,  so  as  to  leave  no  lumps ; then  dilute 
it  gradually  with  a quart  of  the  best  white 
wine  vinegar.  If  too  thick,  add  more 
vinegar ; stir  it  hard,  and  let  it  stand  in  the 
jar  three  days,  stirring  it  frequently  with  a 
round  stick ; then  bottle  for  use.  If  still  too 
thick,  even  when  warmed  at  the  fire,  dilute 
it  by  stirring  in  a little  more  vinegar. 

Ladies’  Blacking.— Take  four  ounces  of 
glue,  one  ounce  of  soft  soap,  half  a pound  of 
log-wood  shavings,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  and  one  drachm  of  indigo.  Sim- 
mer these  over  the  fire  in  a quart  of  vinegar 
till  half  reduced.  Apply  this  blacking  to 
the  leather,  which  must  be  previously 
brushed,  with  a sponge. 

French  Polish  for  Boots  and  Shoes.— 
Dissolve  a cake  of  white  wax  in  as  much 
turpentine  as  will  make  it  into  a paste.  It 
must  stand  twenty-four  hours  before  it  will 
be  perfectly  dissolved.  Then  mix  with  it  as 
much  finely  powdered  animal  charcoal  as 
will  make  the  mixture  a fine  deep  black. 
Brush  it  over  the  leather,  and  when  the 
turpentine  evaporates,  a beautiful  varnish 
will  be  formed  on  the  leather. 

5 55.  Woollen  Cloths  are  cleaned  and 
renovated  by  removing  the  greasy  stains 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  then  getting 
rid  of  all  remains  of  that  by  means  of  soap 
and  water,  and  a nail-brush.  After  this, 
some  small  beer  should  be  sponged  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  cloth,  and  then  a 
moderately  hot  iron  should  be  passed  over 
it  lightly,  taking  care  not  to  use  it  at  too 
high  a temperature.  If  this  is  not  attended 
to,  the  surface  will  appear  too  shiny,  and 
it  will  also  be  unequally  so,  but  by  trying 
the  iron  on  some  part  out  of  sight,  the  pro- 
per state  may  readily  be  detected  and  seized 
upon. 

556.  Paint,  Wax,  and  Tallow  are  all 


removed  by  spirits  of  turpentine,  Using  it  on 
a piece  of  woollen  cloth,  and  afterwards 
getting  rid  of  the  turpentine  by  continuing 
the  friction  with  a clean  piece  of  cloth,  or,  if 
necessary,  follow  it  up  by  soap  and  water, 
or  spirits  of  wine.  When  paint  is  suffered 
to  get  hard  and  dry,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  entirely,  but  by  perseverance 
with  the  above  solvent  it  may  generally  be 
removed.  When  the  wax  or  tallow  is 
abundant  in  quantity,  a hot  iron  should  be 
held  near  the  cloth  till  the  wax  melts,  then 
scrape  it  off,  lay  a clean  piece  of  blotting 
paper  over  the  place,  and  press  it  with  a 
cooler  iron  till  it  has  taken  up  as  much  as 
possible,  after  which  proceed  as  above. 

557.  To  take  Stains  of  any  Kind  out  of 
Linen.— Stains  Caused  by  Acids.— Wet  the 
part  and  lay  on  it  some  oxalate  of  potash, 
called  salt  of  sorrel,  or  essential  salt  of 
lemons ; rub  it  without  diluting  it  with 
more  water,  and  then  wash  it  out.— Or,  Let 
the  cloth  imbibe  a little  water  without 
dipping,  and  hold  the  part  over  a lighted 
match  at  a due  distance.  The  spots  will 
be  removed  by  the  sulphurous  acid  gas,  but 

this  to  a certain  extent  injures  the  fabric 

Or,  Tie  up  in  the  stained  part  some  pearl- 
ash;  then  scrape  some  soap  into  cold  soft 
water  to  make  a lather,  and  boil  the  linen 
till  the  stain  disappears. 

Stains  of  Wine,  Fruit,  &c.,  after  they 

HAVE  BEEN  LONG  IN  THE  LlNEN.— Rub  the 

part  on  each  side  with  yellow  soap ; then 
lay  on  a mixture  of  starch  in  cold  water 
very  thick;  rub  it  well  in,  and  expose  the 
linen  to  the  sun  and  air  till  the  stain  comes 
out.  If  not  removed  in  three  or  four  days, 
rub  the  first  off,  and  renew  the  process. 
When  dry,  sprinkle  it  with  a little  water. 

Many  Other  Stains  may  be  taken  out  by 
dipping  the  linen  in  sour  butter-milk,  and 
drying  in  a hot  sun.  Then  wash  it  in  cold 
water,  and  dry  it,  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Iron-moulds  should  be  wetted,  then  laid 
on  a hot-water  plate,  and  a little  essential 
salt  of  lemons,  or  oxalic  acid,  put  on  the 
part.  If  the  linen  becomes  dry,  wret  it  and 
renew  the  process ; observing  that  the  plate 
is  kept  boiling  hot.  Much  of  the  powder 
sold  under  the  name  of  salt  of  lemons  is  a 
spurious  preparation,  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  dip  the  linen  in  a good  deal  of 
water,  and  wash  it  as  soon  as  the  stain  is 
removed,  to  prevent  the  part  from  being 
worn  into  holes  by  the  acid. 

558.  To  Take  Out  Mildew.— Mix  soft  soap 
with  starch  powdered,  half  as  much  salt, 
and  the  juice  of  a lemon;  lay  it  on  both 
sides  of  the  part  with  a painter’s  brush. 
Let  it  lie  on  the  grass  day  and  night  till 
the  stain  comes  out. 

559.  To  Make  Flannels  keei*  their 
Colour,  and  not  Shrink— Put  them 
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a pail,  and  pour  boiling  water  on  them, 
letting  them  lie  till  cold ; the  first  time  of 
washing. 

560.  To  Preserve  Furs  and  Woollen 
from  Moths.— Let  the  former  be  occa- 
sionally combed  while  in  use,  and  the  latter 
be  brushed  and  shaken.  When  not  wanted, 
dry  them  first,  let  them  be  cool,  then  mix 
among  them  bitter  apples  from  the  drug- 
gist’s, in  small  muslin  bags,  sewing  them 
in  several  folds  of  linen,  carefully  turned  in 
at  the  edges,  and  kept  from  damp.— Or, 
camphor  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
Pepper  also  will  have  the  same  effect. 

561.  To  Eemove  Grease-spots  from  Silk. 
To  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine  add  one 
ounce  of  French  chalk  and  five  ounces 
of  pipe-clay,  both  finely  powdered.  Make 
up  the  mixture  into  a paste,  roll  it  into 
pipes,  and  let  it  dry.  Apply  it  by  rubbing 
it  on  the  spot  of  grease,  slightly  moistened, 
and  then  brushing  it  off,  till  the  grease  is 
absorbed. 

562.  To  Clean  White  Satin  Shoes.— Rub 
them  the  lengthways  of  the  satin  with  a 
piece  of  new  white  flannel,  dipped  in  spirits 
of  wine.  If  slightly  soiled,  you  may  clean 
them  by  rubbing  with  stale  bread.  White 
satin  shoes  should  be  kept  in  blue  paper 
closely  wrapped  with  coarse  brown  paper 

utside. 

563.  To  Clean  Gold  Lace.— Burn  some 
rock  alum ; then  powder  it  very  fine  and 
sift  it.  Dip  a clean  soft  brush  into  the 
powdered  alum,  and  rub  the  gold  lace  with 
it.  Afterwards  wipe  it  with  a clean  soft 
flannel.  Gold  embroidery  may  be  brightened 
in  the  same  manner. 

564.  To  Clean  Ermine,  or  White  Furs.— 
Dust  the  furs  well  with  a soft  flannel,  then 
rub  into  them  with  the  flannel  fine  wheat 
flour,  shake  out  the  .flour,  and  rub  with  a 
clean  flannel  till  you  have  removed  it  all ; 
rub  the  fur  always  against  the  grain. 

565.  To  Keep  Silk. — Silk  articles  should 
not  be  kept  folded  in  white  paper,  as  the 
chloride  of  lime  used  in  bleaching  the  paper 
will  probably  impair  the  colour  of  the  silk. 
Brown  or  blue  paper  is  better ; the  yellowish 
smooth  India  paper  is  best  of  all. 

566.  To  Raise  the  Crushed  Pile  of 
Velvet. — Hold  the  reverse  side  of  the 
velvet  over  a basin  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
pife  of  the  velvet  will  be  gradually  raised. 

567.  To  Clean  White  Feathers.— Draw 
the  feathers  gently  through  a warm  soap 
lather  several  times,  then  pass  them  through 
tepid,  and  finally  through  cold  water  to 
rinse  them.  Then  hold  them  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  fire,  and  curl  the  separate 
parts  of  the  feather  as  they  dry  by  holding  a 
steel  knitting-pin  in  the  hand,  and  drawing 
each  portion  of  the  feather  briskly  between 
the  pin  and  the  thumb. 


568.  To  Remove  Ink-spots  from  White 
Clothes.— This  must  be  done  before  the 
clothes  are  washed.  Pick  some  tallow 
from  the  bottom  of  a clean  mould  candle, 
rub  it  hard  on  the  ink-spots,  and  leave  it 
sticking  there  in  bits  till  next  day,  or  longer. 
Then  let  the  article  be  washed  and  boiled ; 
and,  if  it  is  merely  common  ink,  the  stain 
will  entirely  disappear.  Of  course,  this 
remedy  can  only  be  used  for  white  things, 
as  coloured  clothes  cannot  be  boiled  without 
entirely  fading  them.  The  tallow  must  be 
rubbed  on  cold. — Or,  a most  effective  pre- 
paration for  removing  ink-spots  may  be 
made  by  the  following  receipt :— An  ounce 
each  of  sal-ammoniac  and  salt  of  tartar, 
well  mixed,  must  be  put  into  a quart-bottle, 
a pint  of  cold  soft  water  added  to  them,  and 
the  whole  well  shaken  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  bottle  may  be  then  filled  with 
water,  shaken  a little  longer,  and  corked. 
Wet  the  marked  linen  effectually  with  this 
mixture,  and  repeat  the  process  till  the 
stain  disappears. 

Sect.  2.— Knives  and  Forks. 

569.  To  Clean  the  Blades  of  Knives, 
they  should  be  dipped  in  hot  water  and 
wiped  immediately,  taking  care  that  the 
handles  are  not  wetted;  they  should  then 
be  cleaned  on  the  knife-board  or  by  Kent’s 
knife-cleaner ; this  last  method  is  much 
the  quickest,  but  requires  care  on  the  part 
of  the  servant,  for  if  the  knives  are  pushed 
in  too  far  the  machine  wears  out  the  should 
der  and  blunts  the  edge  of  the  knife;  to  save 
which,  care  also  must  be  taken  to  place  the 
blades  so  that  the  brushes  will  rub  them 
from  back  to  front.  To  preserve  knives  not 
in  common  use,  the  blades  should  either  be 
rubbed  over  with  mutton  suet  or  kept  in  a 
wooden  box  containing  sifted  quicklime, 
care  being  taken  that  only  the  blades 
of  the  knives  shall  touch  the  lime.  Steel 
forks  should  be  washed  and  dried,  and 
then  passed  lightly  over  the  knife-board; 
the  prongs  are  cleaned  by  rubbing  between 
them  with  a piece  of  stick,  wound  round 
with  leather  and  then  charged  with  the 
brick-dust.  The  brick  used  is  made  and 
sold  for  the  purpose,  and  is  rubbed  upon 
a deal-board  so  as  to  leave  a small  quantity 
spread  upon  its  surface;  after  which  the 
knives  are  passed  backwards  and  forwards 
with  a smart  action  of  the  hand,  one  being 
taken  in  each  hand  by  expert  servants  and 
the  backs  of  the  knives  looking  towards  one 
another.  A powder  is  sold  with  Kent’s 
knife-cleaner,  which  is  a beautiful  polisher 
of  steel,  and  it  is  used  according  to  the 
printed  direction  sold  with  the  machine. 
Two  forms  are  sold,  one  with  a high  stand 
for  large  sizes,  the  other  smaller  for  the 
table. 
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570.  List  of  Prices  of  Kent’s  Knife- 
cleaner,  and  also  the  number  of  knives 
each  machine  will  clean  at  a time - 
1st  size,  9 table  or  dessert  knives 
and  1 carver  £14  14  0 


2nd  size,  8 

ditto 

ditto 

12  12 

0 

3rd  size,  7 

ditto 

ditto 

10  10 

0 

4th  size,  6 

ditto 

ditto 

9 0 

0 

5th  size,  5 

ditto 

ditto 

7 10 

0 

6th  size,  4 

ditto 

ditto 

6 0 

0 

7th  size,  4 

ditto 

ditto 

4 15 

0 

The  whole  of  the  above  sizes,  except  the 
seventh,  are  on  frames  of  a suitable  height 
to  stand  on  the  floor ; but  may  be  had  on 
dwarf  frames  like  the  seventh,  if  preferred. 

Sect.  3.— Plate-cleaning. 

571.  An  Irishman  would  probably  say, 
that  the  first  thing  in  cleaning  plate  is  to 
take  care  not  to  make  it  dirty.  No  plate- 
powder  or  rubbing  will  remove  scratches, 
caused  by  the  careless  mixture  of  spoons 
and  forks  with  the  knives  after  using  them. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
keep  the  silver  in  a tray  by  itself,  and  to 
wash  it  in  soap  and  water  immediately 
after  it  has  been  used,  finishing  with  clean 
water,  and  rubbing  it  dry  with  a wash- 
leather.  When  treated  in  this  way  plate 
requires  very  little  powder  of  any  kind 
to  renew  its  polish,  and  it  is  only  for  ill- 
used  and  scratched  silver  that  the  vari- 
ous and  much-vaunted  plate-powders  are 
required.  All  those  which  are  composed 
of  chalk  in  any  shape,  or  ammonia,  are 
innocent,  whilst  the  presence  of  mercury, 
as  indicated  by  the  slight  tinge  of  a slate- 
blue  colour  in  the  powder,  is  exceedingly 
prejudicial.  Servants  are  very  fond  of 
these  mercurial  preparations,  because  they 
act  quickly,  and  give  a good  polish  after 
cleaning ; but  this  soon  tarnishes,  because 
a certain  portion  of  the  amalgam  made 
with  the  silver  and  mercury  is  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  former,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  it  tarnishes  by  oxidation  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Gas  and  sulphurous  coals  are 
very  apt  to  blacken  silver,  the  former  from 
not  being  completely  purified  from  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  latter  from 
causing  its  presence  in  large  volume;  and 
I have  known  silver  made  quite  black  in  a 
single  night  by  the  burning  of  coals  con- 
taining sulphur  in  the  room.  To  remove 
this  deep  stain,  or  that  caused  by  long 
exposure  to  the  air,  requires  something 
more  than  mere  chalk,  and  the  jewellers 
use  an  oxide  of  iron  called  rouge , which  is 
an  innocent  preparation,  being  prepared  by 
the  precipitation  of  sulphate  of  iron  by 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  then  exposing 
the  dried  powder  to  a high  heat.  The 
leathers  which  are  employed  are  the  wash- 
leathers  of  the  shops,  and  they  should  be 


washed  occasionally  when  they  become 
greasy  and  blackened  with  the  oxide. 
When  the  plate  is  only  slightly  soiled, 
many  good  managers  put  it  into  a large 
saucepan  of  soft  water,  cold,  with  a lump 
of  whiting  and  some  shavings  of  yellow 
soap,  to  make  a good  lather.  They  then  boil 
it  half  an  hour,  rinse  it  in  cold  water,  rub 
with  a soft  cloth,  and  afterwards  with  a 
plate-leather.  This  prevents  the  rubbing 
off  the  dead  frost-work  from  the  chasing, 
in  removing  tarnished  spots.  The  following 
powders  are  used  by  various  parties,  and 
any  of  them  will  serve  the  purpose,  elbow* 
grease  being  needed  for  all,  and,  indeed, 
being  the  great  and  important  point  in  all 
plate-cleaning. 

Plate-powder,  No.  1— Take  one  pound 
of  the  best  whiting,  or  of  prepared  chalk, 
and  rub  it  to  a fine  powder.  Then  sift  it. 
Mix  together  four  ounces  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, two  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  one 
ounce  of  spirits  of  camphor,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  spirits  of  hartshorn.  Then  add  the 
whiting  gradually  to  the  liquid,  stirring  in 
a little  at  a time,  and  mixing  the  whole 
thoroughly  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
cream : put  it  into  a very  close  vessel  (a 
large  bottle  or  a white  jar),  and  cork  it 
tightly,  tying  down  a leather  over  the  cork. 
To  use  the  mixture,  first  stir  it  up,  then 
pour  out  a sufficient  portion  into  a bowl  or 
pan,  and  with  a soft  clean  sponge  cover  the 
silver  with  it  so  as  to  give  it  a coat  like 
whitewash.  Set  the  silver  aside  for  ten 
minutes,  or  more,  till  the  paste  has  dried 
into  a powder.  Then  brush  it  off,  and 
polish  first  with  a buckskin,  then  with  a 
silk  handkerchief.  It  will  be  found  very 
convenient  to  keep  this  mixture  always 
in  the  house.  It  makes  the  plate  look 
beautiful  and  new. 

Plate-powder,  No.  2.— The  most  com- 
mon method  of  cleaning  silver  is  with 
pulverized  whiting  mixed  with  whisky; 
or,  with  spirits  of  wine,  which  is  better. 
The  whiting  must  be  made  as  fine  as 
possible;  for  if  there  are  any  coarse  or 
rough  particles  among  it,  they  will  scratch 
the  silver.  You  may  powder  it  very  finely, 
either  by  pounding  it  in  a mortar,  or  by 
tying  it  up  in  a clean  rag,  laying  it  down 
on  the  hearth,  and  beating  it  with  a ham- 
mer; after  which,  spread  it  thinly  over  a 
large  plate,  and  place  it  before  the  fire  to 
dry.  Then  sift  it  through  a piece  of  coarse 
book-muslin  or  leno.  Mix  the  whiting  into 
a paste  or  cream,  with  whisky  or  spirits  of 
wine,  or  with  water  if  the  expense  of  the 
two  first  is  objected  to;  dip  a flannel 
or  sponge  into  it,  and  coat  the  silver  all 
over  with  the  mixture;  after  which,  lay 
all  the  articles  in  the  sun  to  dry ; or  place 
them  on  an  old  japanned  waiter  before 
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the  fire,  hut  not  very  near  it.  The  paste 
must  become  so  dry  on  the  articles, 
that  you  may  dust  it  off  them  like  flour, 
with  a soft  sloth.  Afterwards,  with  the 
smallest  brush,  rub  between  the  prongs 
of  the  forks,  and  go  over  all  the  minute  or 
delicate  parts  of  the  silver.  The  plain  or 
unornamented  parts  are  best  rubbed  with 
flannel,  as  they  show  the  most  trifling 
scratches.  Next,  polish  with  a buckskin  or 
a chamois-leather;  and  finish  with  a soft 
silk  handkerchief.  Before  you  begin  to 
clean  your  plate,  wash  it  in  boiling  water, 
that  no  grease  or  syrup  may  remain  on  it. 

To  Clean  German  Silver.— Forks  of  this 
composition  were  at  one  time  much  in  use ; 
and  when  very  good  it  has  a resemblance  to 
genuine  silver,  and  is  equally  durable.  It  is 
by  no  means  costly,  and  when  properly 
taken  care  of,  and  kept  bright,  it  looks  very 
well.  After  using,  it  should  be  put  imme- 
diately into  hot  water,  washed  well,  and 
wiped  dry  with  a soft  cloth.  Once  a week 
let  it  be  washed  in  soap-suds,  and  then 
cleaned  with  the  plate-powder  No.  2,  which 
should  afterwards  be  brushed  off.  Should 
this  metal  become  discoloured  or  spotted  by 
vinegar  or  other  acids,  wash  it  first,  and  then 
clean  it  with  sweet  oil  and  powdered  rotten- 
stone.  If  the  spoons  or  forks  have  become 
very  much  soiled  and  discoloured,  you  may 
make  a mixture  of  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
vinegar,  with  half  an  ounce  each  of  alum 
and  cream  of  tartar;  add  to  this  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  dip  the  plate  into  the  mix- 
ture, and  rub  it  dry. 

To  Clean  Britannia  Metal.— Powder, 
as  fine  as  possible  half  a pound  of  lump 
whiting,  and  sift  it  well.  Then  mix  with  it 
a wine-glass  of  sweet  oil  and  a table- 
spoonful of  soft  soap,  or  a bit  of  yellow  soap 
melted  in  a little  water.  Add  to  this  mix- 
ture sufficient  rum,  whisky,  or  spirits  of 
wine  to  make  it  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream.  Dip  into  it  a soft  sponge  or  flannel, 
and  rub  it  quickly  and  evenly  on  the  article ; 
wipe  it  off  with  an  old  linen  or  cotton  cloth, 
and  polish  by  rubbing  it  with  a buckskin. 

Sect.  4.— China  and  Glass. 

572.  China  and  Earthenware  may  be 
washed  in  hot  water,  with  the  addition 
occasionally  of  a little  soap,  and  the  use  of 
a brush  for  embossed  work.  They  require 
in  this  latter  case  to  be  rinsed  in  clean 
water  and  dried  with  a linen  cloth.  A 
wooden-bowl  or  tub  should  be  used  for 
fear  of  cracking  the  brittle  material. 

573.  Glass  must  not  be  washed  in  hot 
water,  which  would  break  it ; nor  in  warm 
water  even,  because  it  leaves  a dull  polish 
on  its  surface.  Cold  water,  therefore,  is 
preferred,  and  if  the  articles  are  not  more 
than  usually  soiled,  this  fluid  alone  will 


suffice,  wiping  them  with  a clean  linen 
glass-cloth  or  a leather,  if  they  are  required 
to  be  very  bright.  If  glass  is  stained,  a little 
soda  dissolved  in  the  water  will  remove  the 
stain.  For  the  insides  of  caraffes  or  decan- 
ters, raw  potatoes  cut  in  small  pieces  and 
well  shaken  up  in  the  inside  are  the  best, 
used  in  the  following  manner: — 

To  Clean  Decanters,  &c.— Place  a funnel 
in  the  decanter,  and  pour  through  it  some 
raw  unpared  potato  cut  into  little  square 
bits,  or  some  pounded  egg-shells,  or  some 
fine  shot,  the  first  being  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  Have  ready  in  a small  tub,  some 
strong  suds  of  white  soap  and  cold  water, 
which  will  be  the  better  for  having  a little 
pearlash  dissolved  in  it : or  a few  drops  of 
muriatic  acid  mixed  with  the  water  will 
greatly  improve  the  polish  of  the  glass.  Take 
out  some  of  the  suds,  pour  it  into  the  decan- 
ter (through  the  funnel)  and  shake  it  about 
with  the  cut  potato  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  till  you  see  all  the  impurities 
disappear  from  the  inside  of  the  glass. 
Then  empty  it  out,  put  in  some  more 
suds,  and  wash  round  the  inside  with  a 
bit  of  sponge  tied  on  the  end  of  a stick. 
It  is  well  to  have  a regular  glass-stick, 
which  should  be  more  than  a loot  in 
length,  with  a flat  knob  at  the  end  on 
which  to  fasten  a sponge  or  a soft  rag. 
After  having  washed  the  decanters  in  the 
above  manner,  rinse  them  out  twice  with 
clear  cold  water.  Next  put  them  into  the 
tub  of  clear  soap-suds,  and  wash  them  well 
on  the  outside  with  a glass  brush  (a  brush 
with  a broad  handle  and  short  bristles), 
and  afterwards  rinse  the  outside  in  clean 
water.  Dry  the  inside  with  a bit  of  soft  linen 
rag  fixed  to  the  end  of  your  glass-stick, 
and  wipe  the  outside  with  a soft  towel, 
finishing  with  a silk  handkerchief,  or  a 
chamois-leather,  or  a soft  buckskin;  rub- 
bing well  into  all  the  cavities  if  the  glass 
be  cut. 

Sect.  5.— The  Cleaning  op  Furniture, 
Carpets,  <fcc. 

574.  The  several  modes  of  polishing  the 
wooden  surfaces  of  furniture  have  been 
detailed  at  page  165.  It  remains  to  allude 
to  the  details  of  cleaning  other  descriptions 
of  furniture,  as  carpets , curtains , grates , 
fenders , and  fire-irons. 

575.  Scouring  Flannels,  or  Rubbers, 
should  be  strong  and  coarse.  If  made  on 
purpose,  it  is  well  to  hem  them  slightly  all 
round,  to  prevent  their  ravelling.  Do  the 
same  with  new  dusters,  which  are  better  of 
cotton  than  of  linen,  being  softer.  Short- 
handled  brushes  will  be  wanted  for  the 
stairs,  for  brushing  bedsteads,  for  removing 
the  dust  from  between  the  laths  of  Venetian 
shutters,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  Ail 
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brooms  and  brushes  used  for  sweeping  will 
last  much  longer*  if  when  not  in  use  they 
are  hung  by  a loop  of  twine  or  tape  passed 
through  a hole  drilled  for  the  purpose  near 
the  top  of  the  handle.  Also,  before  they  are 
put  away,  let  all  the  bits  of  flue,  clippings, 
thread,  &c.,  be  picked  off  them.  Scrub- 
bing brushes  also  will  be  required,  with 
and  without  handles;  white-wash  brushes, 
stove-brushes,  shoe-brushes,  and  brushes 
for  cleaning  the  various  articles  of  furni- 
ture. These  should  be  kept  in  suitable 
places,  and  those  which  are  used  with  water 
should  be  always  washed  before  they  are 
put  away.  Let  the  housemaid  be  provided 
with  brushes,  pails,  rubbers,  sponges,  and 
whatever  is  requisite  for  her  work,  for  her 
use  solely,  and  make  her  responsible  for 
their  security  and  proper  condition,  which 
it  is  needful  you  should,  at  certain  periods, 
examine  into.  Also,  give  her  a pair  of  thick 
gloves,  and  a large  coarse  apron,  to  use 
when  cleaning  her  grates,  that  her  clothes 
may  be  protected,  and  that  she  may  readily 
make  herself  neat  when  called  for. 

57G.  Water. — In  the  morning  and  evening 
the  housemaid  should  carry  to  the  bedrooms 
fresh  water  to  supply  what  has  been  used ; 
and  where  two  qualities  are  supplied,  as  for 
instance,  soft  and  hard  water,  she  should  fill 
the  ewer  with  the  former,  and  the  water- 
bottle  with  the  latter,  for  the  use  of  the 
mouth. 

577.  Airing  Sheets.— It  should  be  the 
housemaid’s  business  to  see  the  sheets  that 
have  come  from  the  laundress  perfectly 
aired,  and  then  to  fold  them  flat  in  pairs 
to  be  placed  in  a convenient  closet  or  press 
with  shelves,  where  the  sheets  can  be  kept 
laid  one  on  another,  the  common  and  finer 
sheets  on  separate  shelves,  a ticket  being 
attached  to  each  shelf  containing  the 
description  of  the  articles  it  contains,  and 
the  number  of  each  which  ought  to  be 
there.  In  this  closet  all  extra  bedding 
should  be  kept,  ready  for  immediate  use ; 
if  it  be  in  a room  where  a fire  is  constantly 
made,  it  is  a great  advantage,  as  the  linen 
is  thus  preserved  perfectly  dry.  The  sheets 
which  come  from  the  wash  should  always 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and 
every  fresh  pair  should  be  taken  from  the 
top,  that  all  may  be  equally  worn.  The 
housemaid  should  carefully  examine  the 
sheets  before  they  are  sent  to  the  wash, 
and  if  the  middle  appears  thin,  the  sheet 
should  be  cut  down  and  the  sides  joined 
to  form  the  middle;  if  they  again  show 
decay,  they  must  be  cut  across  and  the 
ends  turned  to  the  middle.  All  sheets  that 
can  no  longer  be  used  may  be  converted 
into  glass  or  tea-cloths,  dusters,  &c.,  and 
the  worst  pieces  may  serve  for  dish-cloths, 
or  to  ilean  candlesticks  and  lamps.  The 


mistress  of  the  house,  or  the  housemaid,, 
keeps  the  key  of  the  linen-closet  ; but  it 
should  frequently  be  left  open  for  a short 
time  to  admit  the  air.  In  this  closet  all 
pieces  and  remnants  of  bed  furniture, 
paper-hangings,  &c.,  should  be  kept,  ready 
when  needed  for  repairs. 

578.  Needle-work.— The  housemaid  of  a 
small  or  a quiet  family  has  usually  time  to 
do  a considerable  part  of  the  family  needle- 
work, making  and  mending  the  household 
linen,  curtains,  &c. 

579.  Inventory— An  inventory  of  furni- 
ture, linen,  and  china  should  be  kept,  and 
the  things  examined  by  it  twice  a year,  oi 
oftener,  if  there  be  a change  of  servants ; 
into  each  of  whose  care  the  articles  used 
by  him  or  her,  should  be  entrusted,  with  s 
list,  as  is  always  done  with  plate.  Tickets 
of  parchment,  with  the  family-name,  num- 
bered, and  specifying  what  bed  it  belongs 
to,  should  be  sewed  on  each  feather-bed, 
bolster,  pillow,  and  blanket. 

580.  All  the  Household  Linen  should 
be  marked  with  the  name  at  full  length  in 
marking-ink. 

581.  Weekly  Cleaning— It  is  the  custom 
in  small  and  large  establishments,  to  make 
on  one  day  in  each  week  a thorough  cleaning 
of  all  the  rooms.  This  is  a wholesome  prac- 
tice, and  should  never  be  discouraged ; but 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  mistress  to  teach  her 
domestics  to  conduct  this  cleaning  with 
such  order  and  quietness  that  it  may  not 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  household. 
A neat  and  orderly  housemaid  will  always 
have  the  rooms  in  such  a state  that  little 
extra-cleaning  will  be  needed.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  expedient  on  this  day  that  the 
servants  should  rise  an  hour  earlier,  take 
up  all  the  loose  carpets  of  staircases, 
passages,  and  sitting-rooms,  and  have 
them  well  shaken ; brush  the  carpets  well 
that  are  nailed  down,  and  scour  the  un- 
covered boards  with  soap  and  water,  or 
first  with  soda  and  warm  water,  after- 
wards washing  them  with  a large  sponge 
and  clean  water. 

582.  In  Washing  or  Scouring  Boards, 
the  housemaid  must  never  rub  across,  but 
up  and  down  the  boards ; she  must  also  be 
careful  not  to  leave  the  wet  soap  lying  on 
any  mahogany  or  painted  furniture,  where 
it  would  make  a stain ; but  have  a saucer 
or  plate  by  her  to  contain  it.  If  there  be 
time  before  the  sitting-rooms  are  wanted, 
the  mirrors  should  be  cleaned,  the  furniture 
and  the  locks  well  rubbed,  for  which  opera- 
tions good  receipts  are  given  hereafter.  It 
is  usual  in  families  where  two  maids,  or  two 
maids  and  a boy,  are  kept  for  all  to  assist  in 
the<cleaning  before  breakfast,  that  it  may  be 
speedily  completed  without  creating  con- 
fusion in  the  house.  Once  or  twice  a year^ 
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when  the  carpets  are  taken  up,  the  paint 
should  be  well  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  and  wiped  immediately  with  a dry 
linen  cloth,  previously  taking  great  care  to 
remove  all  the  soap  by  a liberal  use  of 
clean  water.  (See  par.  606  and  608.) 

583.  Dusting  Bed-rooms.— It  is  presumed 
that  the  bed-curtains  will  not  need  to  be 
removed  every  week.  All  curtains  ought  to 
be  well  shaken  every  day,  and  frequently 
brushed  between  the  folds  with  a hand- 
brush. To  prevent  the  dust  from  accumu- 
lating on  the  top  or  tester,  cover  it  with 
sheets  of  cartridge-paper  (or  very  stout 
brown  or  newspaper),  the  edges  laid  over 
each  other.  These  will  receive  the  dust 
which  would  otherwise  lodge  and  accu- 
mulate on  the  tester,  and  they  can  easily  be 
removed,  brushed  off,  and  returned  to  their 
places.  To  make  those  more  accessible  that 
cover  the  middle  part  of  the  tester,  the 
edges  of  several  sheets  had  better  be  pasted 
together,  so  as  to  form  a large  square.  The 
bed-clothes  must  be  taken  off.  folded,  laid 
on  two  chairs,  and  covered  with  a dusting 
sheet ; the  feather-bed  taken  off,  and  the 
mattresses,  and  every  part  of  the  bedstead 
where  dust  can  possibly  lodge,  should  be 
thoroughly  brushed ; then  the  bed  must  be 
made,  and  covered  up  with  a dusting  sheet. 
The  carpets  must  be  then  taken  up  and 
carried  away  to  be  shaken;  the  dressing- 
glass  must  be  cleaned,  and  may  be  placed 
with  its  face  downwards  on  the  bed,  with 
the  pincushion,  dressing-case,  and  other 
toilet  appendages,  all  underneath  the  dust- 
ing sheet.  The  washing-stand  must  next  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  the  water-bottle,  soap- 
strainer,  &c.,  washed  and  replaced,  and  also 
covered  with  a dust-cover.  The  chairs, 
tables,  and  the  rest  of  the  moveable  furni- 
ture, should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  till  the  sides  near  the  wall  are  swept 
and  dusted;  the  grate  and  fire-irons,  the 
chairs,  <fcc.,  all  cleaned  and  restored  to  their 
places.  Then  tea  leaves  should  be  strewed 
under  the  bed,  and  also  over  the  middle  of- 
the  room,  the  valance  being  first  pinned  up, 
and  the  whole  carefully  swept  into  a dust- 
shovel.  After  this  is  all  done,  the  house- 
maid must,  as  usual,  draw  the  curtains,  lay 
out  the  night  clothes,  and  set  the  rooms  in 
perfect  order. 

584.  In  Cleaning  the  Staircase,  the 
housemaid  must  shut  all  the  doors  first, 
then  with  a long-handled  broom  dust  the 
walls,  and  the  ceilings  if  possible,  and  brush 
down  the  banisters  with  the  banister  brush. 
Occasionally,  and  prior  to  the  sweeping, 
the  carpets  must  be  taken  up  and  the 
stairs  scoured ; and  it  is  well  to  explain  to 
the  housemaid  at  first,  that  when  the 
Carpets  are  again  put  down,  she  must 
take  care  the  same  part  does  not  come  to 


the  edge  of  the  stair,  to  prevent  them 
being  worn  out  too  soon.  For  this  pur- 
pose, when  purchasing  stair-carpets,  it  is 
usual  to  get  them  a yard  longer  than 
necessary  for  each  flight  of  steps;  the 
surplus  can  be  turned  up  at  each  end, 
and  the  servant  will  thus  be  enabled  con- 
stantly to  vary  the  position  of  the  carpet, 

585.  In  Cleaning  the  Windows,  the 
frames  and  glass  must  be  first  thoroughly 
dusted,  then  three  or  four  panes  of  glass 
at  a time  must  be  washed  with  a wetted 
wash-leather,  the  corners  of  the  panes 
being  carefully  cleaned  out.  The  leather 
must  after  this  be  rinsed  and  wrung  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  the  panes  that  have  been 
wetted  must  be  rubbed  dry  with  it,  and 
then  finished  with  a fresh  leather  as 
quickly  as  can  be  done.  The  leather  must 
be  washed  in  clean  water  and  hung  to 
dry  after  the  windows  are  cleaned.  When 
windows  are  required  to  look  particularly 
bright,  a little  whiting  is  dusted  over 
them  after  the  first  washing  with  the  wet 
leather. 

586.  In  many  families  it  is  customary  to 
take  down  the  chintz  window,  and  even 
the  bed-curtains  in  the  summer ; and  the 
housemaid  should  be  directed  to  shake  off 
the  loose  dust,  then  lightly  brush  with  a 
small  long-haired  furniture  brush ; after 
which  wipe  them  closely  with  clean  flan- 
nels, and  rub  them  with  dry  bread.  If 
properly  done,  the  curtains  will  look  nearly 
as  well  as  at  first,  and  if  the  colour  be  not 
light,  they  will  not  require  washing  for 
years.  Fold  in  large  parcels,  and  put 
carefully  by.  While  the  furniture  remains 
up,  it  should  be  preserved  from  the  sun 
and  air  as  much  as  possible,  which  injure 
delicate  colours;  and  the  dust  may  be 
blown  off  with  bellows.  By  the  above 
mode  curtains  may  be  kept  clean,  even 
to  use  with  the  linings  newly  dipped. 

587.  Blankets.— In  summer,  the  blankets 
and  bedding  should  be  frequently  taken 
into  the  open  air,  if  the  situation  of  the 
house  permits  it,  and  shaken  or  beaten. 
If  there  be  a grass-plot  they  might  be  laid 
out  upon  it  on  a sheet  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  best  mean3 
to  preserve  blankets  from  moths  is  to  fold 
and  lay  them  under  the  feather-beds  that 
are  in  use;  and  they  should  be  shaken 
occasionally.  When  soiled,  they  should  bo 
washed,  not  scoured. 

588.  Airing.— At  all  times  the  housemaid 
should  be  charged  never  to  put  clean,  or 
even  new,  linen  or  blankets  upon  a bed, 
without  carefully  airing,  and  even  toasting 
them  before  the  fire  for  two  or  three  hours, 
that  no  possibility  of  dampness  can  occur. 

589.  Ornamental  Drawing-room  Fub- 
J niture  requires  dusting  with  a feather* 
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brush  every  morning,  and  once  a week 
a thorough  cleaning  and  rubbing  with 
dusters,  or  washing,  when  necessary.  The 
French-polished  furniture  should  be  rubbed 
over  every  day  with  a soft  cloth,  and  occa- 
sionally, as  required,  a very  little  of  the 
furniture-cream  should  be  laid  on  to  keep 
up  the  extreme  polish  which  is  desirable. 
The  carpet  must  be  brushed  every  morning, 
before  the  dusting,  and  the  grate  cleaned 
during  the  time  when  fires  are  used.  The 
following  directions  apply  to  the  contents 
of  this  room,  as  well  as  the  other  sitting- 
rooms. 

590.  To  Clean  Swiss  Wood  or  Biscuit 
China.— Place  your  wood-work,  &c.,  under  a 
strong  stream  from  the  pump  till  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  if  the  wood  requires  bleach- 
ing, place  it  when  dry  in  a pipkin,  large 
enough  to  hold  the  vase.  The  vessel  must 
have  brimstone  burned  in  it,  and  when 
well  filled  with  the  smoke  it  is  ready  to 
receive  the  wood-work,  which  must  be  shut 
up  in  it  for  two  or  three  hours. 

591.  Glass-lustres,  Ormolu-ornaments, 
and  China-figures,  require  occasional 
careful  washing  with  cold  soap  and  water, 
followed  by  rinsing  in  clean  water,  and 
drying  with  a wash-leather. 

592.  To  Clean  Looking-glasses.— Remove 
the  fly-stains,  and  other  soils,  by  a damp 
rag;  then  polish  with  woollen  cloth  and 
powder-blue.  — Or,  take  a piece  of  clean 
sponge,  well  washed  out  in  water,  and  dip 
it  into  spirits  of  wine ; rub  it  rapidly  over 
the  glass ; dust  over  it  powder-blue,  or  the 
finest  sifted  whiting,  rub  it  off  with  a clean 
linen  cloth,  and  polish  with  soft  leather,  or 
an  old  silk  handkerchief. 

593.  To  Preserve  Gilding,  and  Clean 
It.— It  is  not  possible  to  prevent  flies  from 
staining  the  gilding  without  covering  it ; 
before  which,  blow  off  the  light  dust,  and 
pass  a feather  or  clean  brush  over  it ; then 
with  strips  of  paper  cover  the  frames  of  the 
glasses,  and  do  not  remove  them  till  the 
flies  are  gone.  When  much  soiled,  the  best 
remedy  is  to  send  them  to  be  gilt  anew  ; as 
the  usual  receipts  for  cleaning  gilt  frames 
will  be  found,  on  trial,  rather  injurious 
than  beneficial.  Linen  takes  off  the  gilding, 
and  deadens  its  brightness ; it  should  there- 
fore never  be  used  for  wiping  it.  Some 
means  should  be  used  to  destroy  the  flies, 
as  they  injure  furniture  of  every  kind,  and 
the  paper  likewise.  Bottles  hung  about 
with  sugar  and  vinegar,  or  beer,  will  at- 
tract them;  or  fly- water  put  into  little 
shells  and  placed  about  the  room,  but  out 
of  the  reach  of  children. 

594.  To  Clean  Gilt  Lamps,  Chandeliers, 
Candle-branches,  &c.— Having  first  wiped 
off  the  dust  from  the  articles  to  be  cleaned, 
make  some  strong  suds  of  the  finest  white 


soap  (palm  soap  will  do)  and  soft  lukewarm 
water,  and,  dipping  into  it  a clean  sponge, 
wash  carefully  every  part  of  the  gilding. 
Then,  with  a small  soft  brush  (a  tooth- 
brush, for  instance),  go  lightly  into  all  the 
hollows,  crevices,  and  most  delicate  parts 
of  the  work,  with  the  soap-suds,  taking 
care  not  to  rub  hard.  When  you  find  that 
the  water  has  become  dirty,  replace  it  with 
clean  suds.  Finish  by  drying  the  articles 
with  an  old  silk  handkerchief.  Unless  the 
servants  are  unusually  careful,  do  not 
entrust  this  work  to  them,  lest  they  break 
off  some  of  the  minute  ornaments,  or  rub 
so  hard  as  to  deface  the  gilding.  This  mode 
of  cleaning  will  not  succeed  with  the  frames 
of  pictures  or  mirrors.  For  them  there  is 
no  safe  remedy,  when  they  are  soiled  and 
discoloured,  but  to  have  them  newly  gilt 
Chandeliers  should  be  dusted  at  least  once 
a week  (or  oftener  if  necessary),  with  one 
of  those  long-handled,  soft-headed  brushes 
made  for  such  purposes.  Great  care  is 
requisite  in  dusting  them,  even  in  this 
manner,  as  the  drops  and  other  ornaments 
must  be  touched  with  the  utmost  delicacy. 
This  work,  also,  must  not  be  entrusted  to 
any  but  the  most  careful  domestics. 
Bronzed  chandeliers,  lamps,  &c.,  should  be 
merely  dusted  with  a feather  brush  or  with 
a soft  cloth.  Washing  them  will  take  off 
the  bronzing. 

595.  To  Clean  Carpets.— The  carpet  must 
be  taken  up,  beaten,  and  shaken,  and  then 
put  down  again.  The  first  step  taken  should 
be  to  remove  the  grease  spots,  which  must 
be  effected  by  means  of  a paste  made  of 
boiling  water  poured  on  equal  quantities  of 
magnesia  and  fuller’s  earth ; cover  all  the 
grease  spots  with  this  paste  while  it  is  hot, 
and  let  it  remain  till  quite  dry,  then  brush 
it  off  and  the  grease  will  have  disappeared. 

596.  To  Renovate  Carpets,  they  must  be 
washed,  stretched  on  the  floor,  with  boiling 
water  in  which  common  yellow  soap  and 
soda  have  been  dissolved,  in  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce  of  soap  and  a drachm  of  soda  to 
every  two  gallons  of  water.  The  method  of 
washing  is  for  the  housemaid  to  dip  a clean 
flannel  into  the  cleansing  liquid,  and  quickly 
wash  over  a certain  portion  of  the  carpet; 
then,  before  it  can  dry,  dip  another  flannel 
into  a pail  of  perfectly  clean  hot  water,  and 
wash  the  same  part  over  again.  She  must 
then  proceed  to  wash  another  portion,  first 
with  the  cleansing,  and  then  with  the  pure 
water,  and  go  on  thus  till  the  whole  sur- 
face has  been  cleansed  and  rinsed  in  the 
clean  water ; not  more  than  a yard  square 
should  be  washed  at  once.  Then  set  the 
windows  of  the  room  open,  lock  the  doors, 
and  allow  the  carpet  to  be  perfectly  dried. 
It  should  afterwards  be  again  rubbed  over 
with  a clean  flannel  dipped  in  a strong 
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solution  of  ox-gall  and  water.  This  process, 
though  certainly  tedious,  entirely  renovates 
faded  and  soiled  carpets. 

597.  To  Remove  fresh  Ink  from  a Car- 
pet.— As  soon  as  the  ink  has  heen  spilled, 
take  up  as  much  as  you  can  with  a spoon, 
and  then  pour  on  cold  water  repeatedly, 
still  taking  up  the  liquid  with  the  spoon. 
Next,  rub  the  place  with  a little  wet  oxalic 
acid  or  salt  of  sorrel,  and  wash  it  off  imme- 
diately with  cold  water.  Then  rub  on  some 
hartshorn;  or  secondly,  after  taking  up 
all  the  ink  you  can  with  a spoon,  wash 
the  part  with  skim-milk,  entirely  free  from 
every  particle  of  cream.  After  removing  as 
much  of  the  ink  as  possible,  sponge  again 
with  warm  water,  wiping  it  afterwards 
with  a dry  cloth.  The  sooner  the  ink  is 
washed  away  the  more  effectually  it  may 
be  done. 

598.  Scouring  Balls  to  take  Grease 
or  Fruit  Stains  from  Carpets.  — Take 
fuller’s  earth,  dried  and  finely  powdered; 
moisten  it  with  lemon-juice ; knead  it  up 
with  a little  pure  pearlash,  and  make  it 
into  balls  for  use.  The  carpets  where 
stained  must  first  be  well  brushed  and 
rubbed  clean,  then  moistened  with  water ; 
after  which,  rub  with  the  ball,  dry  in  the 
sun,  and  wash  with  clean  water,  using  a 
sponge  or  cloth. 

599.  To  Dcjst  Carpets  and  Floors.— 
Sprinkle  tea-leaves  on  them,  then  sweep 
them  carefully.  The  former  should  not  be 
swept  frequently  with  a whisk  brush,  as  it 
wears  them  fast ; only  once  a week,  and 
the  other  times  with  leaves  and  a hair 
brush.  Fine  carpets  should  be  gently  done 
with  a hair  hand-brush  (such  as  is  used  for 
clothes),  on  the  knees.  Those  parts  of  the 
carpet  that  are  most  soiled  may  be  at  any 
time  scrubbed  with  a small  hand-brush, 
when  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  un- 
dertake a general  washing  of  the  whole ; 
always  adding  a little  gall  to  the  water  to 
preserve  the  colours. 

600.  To  Clean  Floor-cloths.— Sweep, then 
wipe  them  with  a flannel;  and  when  all 
dust  and  spots  are  removed,  rub  with  a 
waxed  flannel,  and  then  with  a dry  plain 
one ; use  but  little  wax,  and  rub  only  enough 
with  the  latter  to  give  a little  smoothness, 
or  it  may  endanger  your  falling.  Washing 
now  and  then  with  milk  after  the  above 
sweeping,  and  dry-rubbing  them,  gives  as 
beautiful  a look,  and  they  are  less  slippery. 
An  oil-cloth  should  never  be  scrubbed  with 
a brush;  but,  after  being  first  swept,  it 
should  be  cleaned  by  washing  with  a large 
soft  cloth  and  luke-warm  or  cold  water.  On 
no  account  use  soap,  or  take  water  that  is 
hot  as  either  of  them  will  certainly  bring 
off  the  paint. 

601.  To  Clean  Passage-matting.— Straw 


matting  should  be  washed  but  seldom,  as 
much  dampness  injures  it.  When  it  is 
necessary,  however,  to  clean  a floor-mat,  do 
it  by  washing  with  a large  coarse  cloth  dip- 
ped in  salt  and  water;  as  you  proceed, 
wiping  it  dry  with  another  coarse  cloth. 
The  salt  will  prevent  the  matting  from 
turning  yellow.  If  in  putting  down  a floor- 
mat,  you  have  occasion  to  join  it  across, 
ravel  about  an  inch  at  the  end  of  each 
breadth,  and  tie  or  knot  the  lengthwise 
threads  two  together.  Then,  turning  all 
these  knotted  threads  underneath,  lay  one 
edge  over  the  other  of  the  pieces  to  be 
joined,  and  tack  them  down  to  the  floor 
with  a row  of  very  small  tacks ; each  tack 
having  a little  bit  of  buckskin  on  it,  to  pre- 
vent the  head  of  the  nail  from  injuring  or 
wearing  out  the  mat.  This  ravelling  the 
ends  of  the  breadths,  and  knotting  and 
turning  under  their  threads,  obviates  the 
inconvenience  of  a thick  conspicuous  ridge, 
if  the  edge  of  the  matting  is  folded  under  in 
its  full  substance.  W orsted  binding  is  gene- 
rally used  for  matting ; but  as  this  is  some- 
times destroyed  by  moths,  it  is  safer  to 
secure  the  edge  of  the  mat  with  a suffi- 
ciently durable  binding  of  coloured  linen  or 
thick  cotton  broad  tape,  to  be  had  of  all 
colours  at  the  carpet-shops. 

602.  To  Wash  a Woollen  Table-cover. 
A bright  windy  day  is  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. Having  first  taken  out  all  the  grease- 
spots  and  stains,  put  the  table-cover  into 
a tub  with  clean  suds  of  white  soap  and 
clear  water,  warm,  but  not  hot  (in  which 
have  been  mixed  about  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  ox-gall),  and  wash  and  squeeze  it  well. 
Then  wash  it  through  a second  lather  some- 
what weaker,  of  soap,  but  without  any  gall 
in  it.  Afterwards  rinse  it  through  a light 
lukewarm  suds,  just  tinged  with  soap. 
Instead  of  wringing  (which  will  shrivel  it), 
press  out  as  much  of  the  water  as  you  can 
with  your  hands ; then  fold  it  up  in  a tight 
long  fold,  and  roll  and  press  it  hard  with 
both  hands  on  a clean  ironing-table,  having 
set  a tub  to  catch  the  water  that  drips  from 
it  during  the  process.  Roil  it  always  from 
you,  towards  the  end  of  the  table.  When 
the  water  ceases  to  come  from  it,  shake 
and  stretch  it  well,  and  dry  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  not  by  the  fire.  Go  to  it 
frequently  while  drying  and  stretch  and 
shake  it.  While  it  is  yet  damp,  take  it  in, 
spread  it  on  an  ironing-sheet,  and  iron  it  on 
the  wrong  side,  pressing  it  hard. 

603.  To  Take  Grease  Spots  from  a 
Woollen  Cover.— Make  into  a paste  three 
ounces  of  powdered  French  chalk,  five 
ounces  of  pipe-clay,  and  three  ounces  of 
spirits  of  wine ; mould  the  paste  into  rolls, 
and  keep  them  for  use.  To  remove  the 
spot,  damp  it,  and  rub  on  the  end  of  the 
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roll  till  you  cover  the  grease ; let  it  remain 
a short  time  to  absorb  the  grease,  then 
brush  it  off.  If  not  sufficient,  repeat  the 
application.  To  remove  the  stains,  use 
hartshorn  diluted  with  water. 

,604.  To  Take  Ink  out  of  a Coloured 
Table-cover.— For  a large  ink-stain,  dis- 
solve a tea-spoonful  of  oxalic  acid  in  a 
tea-cup  of  hot  water.  Pour  it  into  a bowl, 
and  dip  into  it  the  part  that  is  stained  by 
the  ink;  rubbing  it  well  in  the  solution. 
If  the  ink  does  not  come  out  well,  mix 
some  fresh  oxalic  acid  and  hot  water,  and 
add  it  to  the  first.  Rub  the  stain  a little 
longer ; when  the  ink  has  all  come  out,  dip 
the  part  immediately  in  warm  water,  but 
not  hot.  Rub  it  well  in  the  water,  to  get 
the  oxalic  acid  entirely  out ; for  if  allowed 
to  remain  in,  it  will  corrode  the  article. 
Then  wash  the  table-cover,  directly,  in 
the  manner  described  in  a former  receipt. 
If  these  directions  are  carefully  followed, 
the  ink  will  be  extracted,  and  the  colours 
of  the  table-cloth  not  in  the  least  disturbed. 

605.  To  Clean  Curtains.— This  should 
always  be  done  before  they  are  put  away 
for  the  summer.  Having  taken  down  the 
curtains,  and  shaken  them  well,  brush 
them  with  a small  long-haired  brush,  so 
as  to  get  off  all  the  dust,  particularly  from 
between  the  gathers,  plaits,  or  flutings. 
To  do  this  conveniently,  the  different 
parts  of  the  curtains  should  be  separated. 
Prepare  a sufficient  quantity  of  good  wheat 
bran ; put  it  into  a large  pan,  and  place 
it  before  the  fire  to  dry;  stirring  it  fre- 
quently with  your  hands  while  drying. 
Afterwards,  if  the  curtains  are  of  silk, 
mix  with  the  bran  an  ounce  or  more  of 
finely  powdered  indigo-blue.  Having  pro- 
vided several  pieces  of  clean  soft  flannel, 
spread  the  curtains  (a  piece  at  a time)  on 
a large  table,  and  sprinkle  them  with  the 
bran,  a handful  at  a time.  Next,  take  a 
bit  of  the  flannel,  and  with  it  rub  the  bran 
round  and  round  on  the  curtains,  letting 
it  rest  awhile  before  you  brush  it  off.  As 
you  proceed,  take  clean  bran  and  a fresh 
piece  of  flannel,  and  continue  till  you  have 
gone  sufficiently  over  the  curtains,  which 
by  this  process  will  be  much  brightened 
and  improved  in  appearance.  Then  fold 
them  lightly  and  smoothly;  and  if  they 
are  of  merino,  worsted  damask,  or  cloth, 
lay  among  them  numerous  bits  of  camphor 
to  preserve  them  from  moths,  and  pin  or 
sew  them  up  closely. 

Sect.  6.— Cleaning  Floors,  Paint,  &c. 

606.  To  Clean  Paint.— Never  use  a cloth, 
but  take  off  the  dust  with  a little  long- 
haired brush,  after  blowing  off  the  loose 
part  with  the  bellows.  With  care,  paint 
will  look  well  for  a length  of  time.  When 


soiled,  dip  a sponge  or  a bit  pf  flannel  into 
soda  and  water,  wash  it  off  quickly,  and . 
dry  immediately,  or  the  strength  of  the 
soda  will  eat  off  the  colour.  When  wainscot 
requires  scouring,  it  should  be  done  from 
the  top  downwards,  and  the  soda  be  pre- . 
vented  from  running  on  the  unclean  part  as 
much  as  possible,  or  marks  will  be  made 
which  will  appear  after  the  whole  is 
finished.  One  person  should  dry  with  old 
linen  as  fast  as  the  other  has  scoured  off 
the  dirt  and  washed  the  soda  off. 

607.  To  Clean  Paper-hangings.— All  the 
dust  must  first  be  blown  from  the  walls 
with  the  bellows.  Then  divide  a loaf  of 
very  stale  white  bread  into  eight  pieces ; 
take  the  crust  in  your  hand,  and,  beginning 
at  the  top  of  the  paper,  wipe  it  downwards 
in  the  lightest  manner  with  the  crumb. 
Do  not  cross  nor  go  upwards.  The  dirt  of 
the  paper  and  the  crumbs  will  fall  together. 
Observe,  you  must  not  wipe  above  half  a; 
yard  at  a stroke,  and  after  doing  all  the 
upper  part  go  round  again,  beginning  a 
little  above  where  you  left  off.  If  you  do 
not  do  it  extremely  lightly,  you  will  make 
the  dirt  adhere  to  the  paper.  It  will  look 
like  new  if  properly  done. 

608.  To  Give  the  Boards  a Beautiful 
Appearance. — After  washing  them  very 
nicely  clean,  with  soap  and  warm  water 
and  a brush,  wash  them  with  a very  large 
sponge  and  clean  water.  Both  times, 
observe  to  leave  no  spot  untouched;  and 
clean  straight  up  and  down,  not  crossing 
from  board  to  board;  then  dry  with  clean 
cloths,  rubbing  hard  up  and  down  in  the 
same  way.  The  floors  should  not  be  often 
wetted,  but  very  thoroughly  when  done ; 
and  once  a week  dry-rubbed  with  hot  sand, 
and  a heavy  brush  the  right  way  of  the 
boards.  The  sides  of  stairs  or  passages  on 
which  are  carpets  or  floor-cloth,  should  be 
washed  with  sponge  instead  of  linen  or 
flannel,  and  the  edges  will  not  be  soiled. 
Different  sponges  should  be  kept  for  the 
above  two  uses  ; and  those  and  the  brushes 
should  be  well  washed  when  done  with, 
and  kept  in  dry  places. 

609.  To  Extract  Oil  from  Boards  or 
Stone.— Make  a strong  lye  of  pearl-ashes 
and  soft  water,  and  add  as  much  unslacked 
lime  as  it  will  take  up ; stir  it  together,  and 
let  it  settle  a few  minutes ; bottle  it,  and 
stop  close ; have  ready  some  water  to  lower 
it  as  used,  and  scour  the  part  with  it.  If 
the  liquor  should  lie  long  on  the  boards,  it 
will  draw  out  the  colour  on  them ; there- 
fore do  it  with  care  and  expedition. 

610.  To  Give  a Fine  Gloss  to  a Wain- 
scot-floor.—If  greasy,  it  must  be  washed 
with  warm  beer;  then  boil  two  quarts  of 
strong  beer,  a bit  of  bees-wax  as  large  as 
a walnut,  and  a large  spoonful  of  sugar  ; 
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wet  it  all  over  with  a large  brush,  and 
when  dry  rub  it  till  bright. 

611.  To  Clean  Stone  Staircases  or 
Halls.— Set  over  the  fire  two  quarts  of 
Water,  add  to  it  two  cakes  of  pipe-clay, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  half-a-pint  of  size,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  stone-blue  water ; let  the  whole 
boil  Then  wash  the  stones  first  with  clean 
water,  wipe  them  dry,  and  with  a flannel 
rub  them  lightly  over  with  the  mixture 
and  allow  them  to  dry.  When  quite  dry, 
mb  them  with  a brush  and  flannel  till  they 
look  well. 

612.  To  Remove  Spots  of  Paint  from 
Window-panes.— Moisten  a little  common 
soda  and  lay  it  on  the  spots,  taking  care  it 
shall  not  touch  the  painted  window-frames ; 
in  a little  time  wash  it  off,  when  the  paint 
will  be  loosened. 

Sect.  7.— Cleaning  Grates,  Steel,  and 
Marble. 

613.  To  Clean  Steel  and  Iron.— Make 
one  ounce  of  soft  soap  and  two  ounces  of 
emery  powder  into  a paste,  the  latter 
shouid  be  composed  of  equal  quantities 
of  coarse  and  fine  emery  powder ; put  this 
on  your  steel,  and  afterwards  rub  with  a 
dry  wash-leather,  and  it  will  give  a bril- 
liant polish.  In  the  summer,  when  fires 
are  left  off,  finish  with  rotton-stone. 

614.  A STILL  BETTER  MATERIAL  for  bright 
steel  is  crocus  powder;  first  use  a little 
moistened  with  sweet  oil,  and  then  rub 
with  a little  dry  powder  on  a leather. 

615.  To  Clean  Stone  Hearths— Stone 
hearths  should  be  first  washed  clean  in 
soap-suds,  then  rubbed  with  a paste  made 
of  finely  powdered  sand;  when  this  is  dried 
on,  the  hearth  should  be  brushed. 

616.  To  Clean  Polished-steel  Grates— 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  in  a small  estab- 
lishment than  to  preserve  the  polish  of 
steel  bars,  which  actually  requires  more 
time  than  a single  housemaid  can  spare 
from  her  several  avocations.  It  is  then 
desirable,  in  the  winter  season,  to  be  con- 
tent with  black  bars  and  a cheerful  fire.  In 
summer  the  bars  may  be  preserved  from 
rusting  by  daily  rubbing  with  leather ; if 
rust  should  appear,  it  may  be  removed  by 
using  finely  powdered  emery  and  rotten 
stone. 

617.  To  Take  Rust  out  of  Steel— Cover 
the  steel  with  sweet  oil  well  rubbed  on  it, 
and  in  forty-eight  hours  use  unslacked 
lime  finely  powdered,  and  rub  until  all  the 
rust  disappears. 

618.  To  Varnish  Polished  Iron— This 
may  be  preserved  from  rust  by  going  lightly 
over  it  with  copal  varnish,  mixed  with 
nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, and  as  much  sweet  oil  as  will  give 


the  mixture  a little  greasiness.  Lay  on 
this  mixture  with  a bristle  brush  (which 
must  afterwards  be  washed  directly  in 
warm  water),  and  see  that  no  dust  or  ashes 
gets  to  it  while  drying.  The  varnish  may 
be  obtained  from  a paint-shop  or  from  a 
chair-maker’s. 

619.  To  Preserve  Iron  from  Rust 

Melt  fresh  mutton-suet , smear  over  the  iron 
with  it  while  hot;  then  dust  well  with 
unslacked  lime  pounded,  and  tied  up  in  a 
muslin.  Iron  so  prepared  will  keep  many 
months.  Use  no  oil  for  them  at  any  time, 
except  salad  oil,  there  being  water  in  all 
other.  Fire-irons  should  be  kept  wrapt 
in  baize,  in  a dry  place,  when  not  in  use. 
Another  Way.— Beat  into  three  pounds  of 
unsalted  hogs’-lard,  two  drams  of  camphor 
sliced  thin,  till  it  is  dissolved;  then  take 
as  much  black  lead  as  will  make  it  of 
the  colour  of  broken  steel.  Dip  a rag  into 
it,  and  rub  it  thickly  on  the  stove,  &c.,  and 
the  steel  will  never  rust,  even  if  wet.  When 
it  is  to  be  used,  the  grease  must  be  washed 
off  with  hot  water,  and  the  steel  dried 
before  polishing. 

620.  To  Preserve  Iron,  Steel,  or  Copper 
from  Rust— To  a proportion  of  four-fifths 
of  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine  add  one- 
fifth  of  oil-varnish ; rub  the  mixture  over 
the  metal  with  a sponge ; it  will  preserve 
the  brilliancy  of  the  metal,  and  entirely 
prevent  rust. 

621.  To  Clean  the  Back  of  the  Grate, 
The  Inner  Hearth,  and  the  Fronts  of 
Cast-iron  Stoves— Boil  about  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  best  black  lead  in  a pint  of  small 
beer,  with  a bit  of  soap  the  size  of  a walnut. 
When  that  is  melted,  dip  a painter’s  brush, 
and  wet  the  grate,  having  first  brushed  off 
all  the  soot  and  dust;  then  take  a hard 
brush,  and  rub  it  till  of  a beautiful  bright- 
ness. 

622.  Another  way  to  Clean  Cast-iron, 
and  Black  Hearths— Mix  together  black 
lead  and  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten ; dip  in 
this  a painter’s  brush,  and  wet  the  stove 
all  over,  then  rub  it  bright  with  a hard 
brush.  It  should  be  applied  when  the  stove 
is  cold  and  cleared  from  all  the  ashes. 

623.  To  Take  the  Black  off  the  Bright 
Bars  of  a Polished  Stove  in  a few 
Minutes.— Rub  them  well  with  some  of 
the  following  mixture  on  a bit  of  broad 
cloth;  when  the  dirt  is  removed,  wipe  them 
clean,  and  polish  with  glass,  not  sand-paper. 
The  mixture. — Boil  slowly  one  pound  of  soft 
soap  in  two  quarts  of  water,  down  to  one 
quart.  Of  this  jelly  take  three  or  four 
spoonfuls,  and  mix  to  a consistence  with 
emery. 

624.  To  Blacken  the  Fronts  of  Stone 
Chimney-pieces.  — Mix  oil-varnish  with 
lamp-black,  and  a little  turpentine  to  thin  it 
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to  the  consistence  of  paint.  Wash  the  stone 
with  soap  and  water  very  clean;  then 
sponge  it  with  clean  water ; and  when  per- 
fectly dry,  brush  it  over  twice  with  this 
colour,  letting  it  dry  between  the  times. 
It  looks  extremely  well.  The  lamp-black 
must  be  sifted  first. 

625.  To  Clean  Marble.—  Mix  pumice- 
stone  very  finely  powdered  into  a paste 
with  veijuice ; let  it  stand  for  two  hours ; 
with  a sponge  rub  it  over  the  marble,  and 
allow  it  to  dry  on ; then  wash  it  off  with 
clean  water,  and  dry  it  with  soft  linen. 

626.  To  Clean  Coloured  Marble 

Black,  gray,  or  variegated  marble  may  be 
made  very  clean,  by  rubbing  on  it  with  a 
brush  a paste  composed  of  a gill  of  ox-gall, 
a gill  of  strong  soap-suds,  and  half  a gill 
Of  turpentine,  all  mixed  together  and 
thickened  with  finely-powdered  pipe-clay. 
You  should  have  a second  brush,  small 
enough  to  go.  into  the  fluting,  &c.  Having 
applied  this  paste  to  the  marble,  let  it 
remain  undisturbed  for  two  days,  then 
wipe  it  off ; and  if  you  do  not  find  the 
marble  perfectly  bright  and  clean,  repeat 
the  mixture  a second  or  a third  time,  and 
it  will  certainly  succeed  by  repetition.  The 
general  appearance  of  a gray  marble  hearth 
will  be  greatly  brightened  and  improved, 
by  rubbing  it  occasionally  with  a flannel 
wet  with  linseed  oil.  The  oil  must  be 
rubbed  in  very  hard,  so  as  not  to  come  off 
and  grease  anything  that  may  afterwards 
touch  it.  Next  day  go  over  it  with  a clean 
dry  cloth. 

627.  To  Take  Stains  out  oe  Marble.— 
Mix  unslacked  lime,  in  finest  powder,  with 
the  strongest  soap-lye,  pretty  thick ; and 
instantly,  with  a painter’s  brush,  lay  it  on 
the  whole  of  the  marble.  In  two  months’ 
time  wash  it  off  perfectly  clean ; then  have 
ready  a fine  thick  lather  of  soft  soap,  boiled 
in  soft  water ; dip  a brush  in  it,  and  scour 
the  marble  with  powder,  not  as  common 
cleaning.  This  will,  by  very  good  rubbing, 
give  a beautiful  polish.  Clear  off  the  soap, 
and  finish  with  a smooth  hard  brush  till 
the  end  be  effected.  Chloride  of  lime  may 
be  used  with  advantage,  instead  of  the 
•common  quick-lime. 

628.  To  Clean  Alabaster.— Wash  it  well 
with  some  warm  water  and  a clean  brush. 
The  slightest  stain  of  soap  or  grease  is  sure 
to  spoil  it. 

Sect.  8— Copper  and  Brass  Articles. 

629.  Copper  Articles  are  cleaned  in  the 
same  way  as  brass.  For  very  dirty  copper 
sulphuric  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol, 
is  rubbed  on,  and  followed  by  washing  it 
off  with  cold  water,  and  then  polishing 
with  brick-dust  or  rotten-stone  and  tur- 
pentine. 


630.  To  Clean  Brass.— Dissolve  in  a pint 
of  soft  water  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid,  which 
is  poisonous,  and  should  be  well  taken  care 
of,  and  always  kept  in  a bottle,  labelled 
“Poison.”  Always  shake  it  well  before 
using  it.  Rub  it  on  the  brass  with  a 
flannel,  and  then  take  a dry  flannel  to 
polish  it.  Use  this  solution  twice  a week, 
and  next  day  have  ready  some  pulverized 
rotten-stone,  sifted  through  a muslin  rag, 
and  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine,  so  as  to, 
be  liquid.  Rub  this  on  with  a buckskin, 
let  it  rest  ten  minutes,  and  wipe  it  off  with 
a cloth.  (Oxalic  acid  being  poisonous,  care 
must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  liquid 
gets  into  the  eyes,  when  used  for  rubbing.. 
Should  this  by  any  accident  happen,  imme- 
diately get  a bowl  full  to  the  brim  of  cold 
water,  and  hold  the  eyes  open  in  it,  till 
the  pain  abates ; repeating  it  at  intervals 
during  the  day.) 

631.  For  Cleaning  Brasses  belonging, 
to  Mahogany  Furniture,  either  powdered 
whiting  or  scraped  rotton-stone  mixed  with 
sweet  oil,  and  rubbed  on  with  a buckskin, 
is  excellent.  Let  it  rest  a little  while,, 
and  then  wipe  it  well  off,  seeing  that 
none  of  the  mixture  lodges  in  the  hollows, 
of  the  brass.  In  cleaning  brass-handles, 
hold  the  handle  firmly  with  one  hand, 
while  you  clean  with  the  other,  otherwise 
the  handles  will  soon  become  loosened  by 
the  unsteadiness  of  the  friction.  Lay  un- 
derneath an  old  newspaper,  to  catch  the 
droppings. 

632.  To  Clean  Lacquered  Brass.— Boil 
your  articles  for  an  hour  or  two  in  soft 
water,  then  make  a strong  lather  of  soap 
and  soft  water ; let  the  brass  lie  in  it  for 
two  or  three  days,  being  frequently  taken 
out  and  brushed  with  a hard  brush.  When 
dry  rub  it  with  a leather  or  cloth. 

633.  To  Clean  Brass  Ornaments,  Fire- 
irons,  &c — Wash  with  one  ounce  of  alum 
boiled  in  a pint  of  strong  lye;  when  dry, 
rub  over  with  tripoli  powder  or  rotten- 
stone. 

634.  Cleaning  Stair-rods.  — Pulverize 
some  rotten-stone,  and  when  the  powder 
is  made  very  fine,  mix  it  with  sweet  oil. 
Then,  with  a woollen  cloth,  rub  it  well  on 
each  stair-rod.  Polish  with  a soft  buck- 
skin, on  which  must  be  rubbed  a little  dry 
rotten-stone  finely  powdered.  Any  other 
brass  may  be  cleaned  to  advantage  in  this 
manner. 

Sect.  9.— Tin  Articles,  Lamps,  and 
Candlesticks. 

635.  To  Clean  Candlesticks,  &c.— 
Whether  the  candlesticks,  snuffers,  or 
trays  be  silver,  plated,  or  japanned,  the 
first  care  must  be  to  remove  the  drops  of 
grease  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  them, 
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and  immediately  wiping  them  with  a soft 
wash-leather.  Never  place  them  before  the 
fire  to  melt  the  grease,  as  there  is  danger 
of  the  solder  melting,  and  the  joints  being 
cracked.  Metal  articles  will  afterwards 
need  polishing  with  plate-powder,  or  the 
following  composition. 

636.  Good  Chemical  Paste  for  Candle- 
sticks, Tins,  Cut  Glass,  &c— One  pound 
of  rotten-stone  powdered  fine,  two  ounces 
of  soft  soap,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
amber.  Beat  the  soap  into  a lather  with 
a little  warm  water,  adding  the  rest  by 
degrees  so  as  to  form  a thick  paste. 

637.  Oil  Lamps  should  once  a week,  or 
fortnight,  be  scalded  out  with  boiling  water 
and  pearlash,  after  which  they  must  be 
carefully  dried  before  the  oil  is  again  poured 
in.  When  the  moveable  working  parts 
become  foul,  they  should  be  taken  out  and 
boiled  in  the  same  solution,  and  then  care- 
fully cleaned. 

638.  Block-ten  Dish-Covers,  &c.— Having 
washed  the  block-tin  articles  quite  clean  in 
warm  water,  rub  the  inside  with  soft  rags 
moistened  with  fine  wet  whiting.  Then 
take  a soft  linen  cloth,  and  go  over  the 
outside  with  a little  sweet  oil.  Next  rub  it 
all  over  with  fine  whiting,  powdered  and 
sifted,  and  put  on  dry.  Afterwards  finish 
with  a clean  dry  cloth.  Block-tin  disli- 
covers  cleaned  in  this  way  with  oil  and 
whiting  will  preserve  their  polish,  and  con- 
tinue to  look  new,  provided  that  they  are 
always  wiped  dry  as  soon  as  they  are 
brought  from  table.  Block-tin  pans  and 
kettles  may  be  cleaned  with  fine  whiting 
and  water,  inside  and  outside ; a good  ser- 
vant takes  a pride  in  having  her  pans  clean 
and  bright. 

639.  To  Remove  the  Taste  of  Resin 
from  New  Tin.— Take  a hot  live  coal  from 
a wood  fire,  or  a piece  of  burning  charcoal, 
put  the  coal  into  the  tin  vessel,  and  shake 
it  about  awhile.  Repeat  this,  if  necessary, 
with  a fresh  coal  each  time.  Then  wash 
out  the  vessel  with  boiling  water. — Or,  boil 
in  the  tin  some  potash  dissolved  in  water; 
afterwards  wash  out  the  vessel,  and  boil 
plain  water  in  it. 

640.  To  Clean  the  Inside  of  Pans  and 
Kettles.— Fill  the  pan  or  kettle  with  water, 
and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  sal-ammoniac ; 
let  it  boil  for  an  hour,  when  the  fur  or 
petrified  substance  formed  on  the  metal 
will  be  dissolved,  and  can  easily  be  re- 
moved. In  boiling  a kettle,  care  must  be 
taken  to  put  on  the  lid  closely , so  as  not  to 
leave  the  smallest  crevice.  If  the  lid  is  in 
the  least  broken  or  bent,  it  is  best  to  get  a 
new  one ; otherwise  the  water  is  liable  to 
be  smoked  and  rendered  unfit  for  use,  com- 
municating a most  disagreeable  taste  to 
the  tea. 


Sect.  10— To  Destroy  Vermin. 

641.  The  House-fly  and  the  Blue- 
bottle, or  Meat-fly,  are  very  trouble- 
some pests;  the  former  from  the  stain 
which  it  leaves,  and  the  latter  from 
depositing  its  eggs  in  meat,  called  fly- 
blows. Many  substances  will  poison  the 
house-fly,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  effect 
this  without  danger  to  children.  Quassia 
infused  in  boiling  water  and  sweetened 
with  sugar  is  a poison  to  flies,  but  inno- 
cent to  human  beings.  Freshly-dissolved 
soap  in  water,  made  into  a lather,  and 
placed  in  a tumbler  covered  with  paper, 
having  a small  hole  in  the  middle,  will  kill 
the  flies  which  enter ; but  it  is  not  a veiy 
destructive  fly-trap. 

642.  Moths  are  best  destroyed  by  pre- 
venting them  from  settling  in  the  clothes 
where  they  lay  their  eggs.  The  moths, 
themselves,  are  quite  innocent,  and  it  is 
in  their  larva  or  maggot  state  that  they 
feed  upon  the  woollen  fabric.  A wonderful 
instinct  implanted  in  them  by  nature  directs 
them  to  avoid  all  woollen  articles  but  such 
as  are  more  or  less  dusty  from  lying  by,  and 
consequently  as  long  as  blankets,  coats, 
and  furs,  are  regularly  taken  out,  brushed 
or  shaken,  and  replaced,  they  are  safe 
from  the  female  moth’s  notice,  and  she  will 
wander  further  a field  in  search  of  more 
quiet  quarters.  Camphor  or  pepper  will, 
to  a certain  extent,  repel  their  advances ; 
but  the  above  precaution  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  No  one  ever  saw  a moth  settle 
upon  a coat  just  worn,  with  a view  to  lay 
her  eggs,  nor  upon  a carpet  in  use  over 
which  the  brush  passes  daily;  but  if  the 
same  articles  are  left  untouched  they  will 
soon  become  furnished  with  eggs  and 
larvae,  and  then  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
anything  but  a microscopic  eye  and  hand 
to  pick  them  out  of  their  pasture  field. 

643.  Cock-roaches,  Rats,  and  Mick 
may  best  be  poisoned  with  the  preparations 
of  phosphorus  sold  for  the  purpose. 

644.  To  Destroy  Bugs.— In  new  houses, 
where  the  habits  of  the  family  are  neat,  and 
a general  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness 
throughout,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
bed-bugs ; but  on  removing  to  an  old  house 
which  has  had  various  occupants,  these 
disgusting  and  intolerable  insects  fre- 
quently make  their  appearance  with  the 
commencement  of  the  warm  weather  (and 
sometimes  before),  from  having  been  unpar- 
donably  allowed  to  get  possession  even  of 
the  crevices  of  the  wood-work  on  the  walls ; 
and  if  the  chambers  are  papered,  they  often 
contrive  to  effect  a lodgment  between  the 
edges  of  the  paper  and  the  plastering.  In 
this  case  the  most  efficient  remedy  is  to 
have  the  paper  tom  off  (first  loosening  it  by 
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washing  it  all  over  with  a broom  or  brush 
dipped  in  water),  and  the  walls  purified  by 
white-washing  or  painting.  If  bugs  are 
found  in  the  crevices  of  the  surbase  or 
skirting-board  of  an  old  house,  their  haunts 
should  be  well  washed  with  a strong  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water,  which, 
however,  is  exceedingly  poisonous,  and 
should  only  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  a 
thoroughly  careful  servant.  A most  effectual 
remedy  against  bugs  is  to  have  all  the 
bedsteads  in  the  bouse  taken  down  every 
spring  (in  March,  for  instance),  and  after 
washing  the  joints  with  cold  water  and 
brown  soap,  to  have  the  whole  bedstead 
completely  varnished  (even  on  the  inside 
of  the  joints)  with  copal-varnish;  if  neces- 
sary, getting  a cabinet-maker’s  man  to  come 
and  do  it.  The  expense  will  be  small  in 
comparison  to  the  benefit.  In  very  bad 
cases,  where  the  whole  room,  walls,  floors, 
and  ceilings  are  infested,  the  only  effectual 
remedy  is  fumigation.  Remove  everything 
from  the  room  that  you  are  satisfied  is  per- 
fectly free  from  the  vermin,  then  close 
every  opening,  and  even  every  chink  and 
crevice  in  the  room  that  might  admit  air; 
pasting  paper  over  the  joints  of  the  doors, 
&c.  Then  cut  up  four  ounces  of  brimstone 
into  an  iron  pan,  light  some  slips  of  linen  | 


dipped  in  brimstone,  and  place  them  in  the 
pan,  leave  the  room  without  delay,  closing 
the  door  and  covering  even  the  key-hole. 
In  twenty-four  hours,  no  living  creature 
will  resist  the  fumes;  but  still  the  eggs 
remain,  and  a fresh  fumigation  may  after- 
wards be  required. 

645.  Where  these  insects  are  very  rife, 
and  exist  in  the  crevices  of  the  boards,  as 
well  as  in  the  beds,  the  best  plan  is  to  mix 
up  a pound  of  white  arsenic,  with  two  or 
three  pounds  of  soft  soap,  and  enough 
water  to  make  a thick  paste,  then  fill  all  the 
crevices  with  it,  and  afterwards  wash  the 
boards  lightly  over  so  as  to  cause  the  ar- 
senical soap  to  enter  deeply  into  the  chinks. 
Beds  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  as 
there  is  no  danger  unless  the  arsenic  is  left 
loose  above  the  surface,  in  which  case  it 
might  possibly  be  picked  off  and  eaten  by 
children.  But  with  ordinary  caution  this 
method  may  be  adopted  in  any  family, 
who  will  be  justified  in  using  any  means 
not  attended  with  risk  to  health  or  life, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  such  unclean 
attendants.  A still  better  remedy  is  corro- 
sive sublimate  in  solution  brushed  into 
every  joint,  but  it  is  very  poisonous,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  lightly  used ; it  is 
decomposed  by  any  mixture  with  soap. 


CHAP.  VL 

WAITING  AT  TABLE. 


646.  At  breakfast,  luncheon,  tea,  and  sup- 
per, the  servant,  whether  male  or  female, 
after  placing  everything  ready  for  use  on 
the  table,  leaves  the  room,  and  does  not 
re-enter  it  until  the  meal  is  over,  unless 
summoned  by  the  bell.  This  practice  is 
intended  partly  to  avoid  unnecessary  inter- 
ference with  the  work  or  meals  of  the 
servants,  but  in  great  measure  also  to 
insure  privacy  and  sociality  at  those  com- 
fortable meals.  In  many  houses,  breakfast 
lasts  for  a full  hour,  and  if  the  servant  were 
mulcted  of  that  time  he  would  add  con- 
siderably to  his  day’s  work ; because, 
though  he  may  really  be  doing  nothing 
when  remaining  in  the  room,  still  the  time  . 
goes  on  during  which  he  might  be  attend- 
ing to  his  regular  duties.  Even  when  hot 
luncheons  are  the  custom  of  the  house,  the 
servant’s  attendance  is  dispensed  with  as 
soon  as  all  the  first  wants  are  attended  to, 
beyond  which  the  members  of  the  family 


contrive  to  help  themselves  or  one  another, 
which  is  no  great  hardship  after  all,  and 
fully  counterbalanced  by  the  opportunity 
given  for  unchecked  conversation. 

647.  Waiting  at  Dinner  is  far  the  most 
important  matter  connected  with  a man- 
servant’s duties,  as  upon  it  depends  nut 
only  the  comfort  of  the  heads  of  the  estab- 
lishment, but  also  that  of  their  guests. 
Indeed,  an  awkward  waiter  is  enough  to 
spoil  the  best  arrangements  in  all  other 
respects;  and,  therefore,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  giver  of  a dinner  to  ascertain,  as 
far  as  possible,  that  his  servant  or  servants 
are  able  to  carry  out  this  duty  satisfactorily. 

648.  So  much  is  now  done  by  the  servants 
at  even  small  dinner  parties,  that  it  requires 
a considerable  number  of  them,  the  lowest 
proportion  being  one  servant  to  four  guests ; 
and  even  with  this,  much  more  with  a 
smaller  number,  the  latter  will  often  be 
kept  waiting  for  sauces,  condiments,  or 
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vegetables.  The  fashion  now  is  to  put 
little  or  nothing  upon  the  table,  and  never 
anything  beyond  the  principal  and  side- 
dishes,  which  latter  are  handed  round  in 
succession  by  the  servants,  and  not  served 
by  the  guests.  All  this,  therefore,  adds  to 
the  duties  of  the  waiters,  and  increases  the 
necessity  for  a sufficient  number. 

649.  The  General  Requisites  towards 
good  waiting  are — quickness  without  noise, 
or  apparent  bustling;  constant  watchful- 
ness, without  officiousness ; and  precision  in 
placing  dishes  on  the  table,  without  appa- 
rent effort,  which  is  a rare  faculty,  and 
dependent  upon  a natural  gift.  In  the 
present  day,  when  so  many  servants  are 
introduced  into  the  dining-room,  some 
kind  of  drilling  is  required,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  confusion  and  doubt  as  to  the 
party  charged  with  each  particular  office. 
Either  the  butler  or  man-servant  of  the 
house  takes  the  management,  and  has  all 
the  others  under  his  orders,  or,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  when  a professed  waiter 
attends  for  the  night,  the  latter  takes  the 
control,  and  is  obeyed  by  all  as  the  superior 
officer.  But,  however  this  may  be,  unless 
some  one  servant  is  to  have  the  command, 
it  is  needless  to  expect  a proper  arrange- 
ment and  attendance.  When  no  male 
servant  is  kept,  and  one  or  more  waiters 
are  hired,  one  of  them  always  takes  the 
control ; and  it  is  far  better  to  let  him  do 
so,  without  any  assistance  from  the  house- 
maid in  the  room,  though  she  can  be  of 
great  service  in  aiding  them  outside  by 
serving  as  a communication  between  them 
and  the  kitchen. 

650.  Laying  the  Cloth  is  the  first  thing 
done,  and  though  fashion  is  continually 
altering  the  exact  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment, yet  in  principle  it  has  remained 
nearly  the  same  for  many  years  past. 
Great  care  is  required  in  opening  the 
table-cloth  to  avoid  tumbling  it,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  should  first  be  placed 
lengthwise  on  the  table,  opening  it  only 
so  far  as  to  be  still  double.  The  double 
edge  is  placed  exactly  down  the  middle 
of  the  table,  and  then  the  upper  half  is 
smoothly  turned  over  the  still-uncovered 
portion  of  the  table,  and  gently  smoothed 
down  with  the  hand,  but  leaving  the  folds 
apparent,  and  the  middle  one  exactly 
corresponding  with  the  central  line  of  the 
table.  The  knives  and  forks,  spoons,  plates, 


wine-glasses,  finger-glasses,  earaffes,  salt- 
cellars, centre-ornaments,  &c.,  are  then 
ranged  according  to  the  particular  fashion 
of  the  day,  taking  care  to  place  them  in 
mathematical  order,  a departure  from  which 
spoils  the  look  of  an  otherwise  well-assorted 
table.  At  the  same  time,  or  previously,  the 
servants  will  place  what  is  likely  to  be 
wanted  on  the  sideboard  and  dinner- 
waggon,  -which  should  be  covered  with 
folded  table-cloths.  These  receive  extra 
plates  and  knives  and  forks,  wine-glasses, 
and  sometimes  the  dessert,  though  in  other 
cases  it  is  laid  in  an  adjoining  room,  where 
it  is  kept  cooler  than  it  would  be  in  the 
dining-room  itself. 

651.  The  Serving  at  Dinner  commences 
by  taking  in  the  first  course,  after  whieli 
dinner  is  announced,  and  then  its  several 
articles,  usually  consisting  of  fish  and  soup, 
are  handed  round  to  each  guest  in  succes- 
sion, followed  by  another  servant  with 
sauces,  &c.  Wine  is  next  offered  to  each 
by  the  waiters,  during  which  the  dishes 
are  removed,  plates  changed,  &c. ; and 
after  the  introduction  of  the  successive 
courses,  the  individual  dishes  are  handed 
round  to  each  guest,  either  by  offering  the 
whole  if  a side-dish,  or  by  taking  a slice  of 
it  if  a principal  one.  In  this  way  the  dinner 
passes— an  incessant  change  of  plates,  and 
knives  and  forks,  with  a removal  of  dishes 
and  rounds  of  wine,  being  the  duties  of 
the  servants,  who  have  their  hands  kept 
constantly  full  in  this  way. 

652.  The  Dessert  is  placed  on  the  table 
after  the  dinner  is  removed,  and  requires 
great  care  in  its  arrangement,  which  should 
be,  like  that  of  the  dinner  itself,  mathe- 
matically correct.  The  head  servant  then 
takes  round  the  principal  varieties  of  the 
wine  on  the  table,  and  offers  them  to  each 
guest,  followed  by  ice,  peaches,  grapes,  and 
any  other  article  of  the  dessert ; and  then  the 
servants  take  their  departure,  and  their 
duties  are  over  for  a time,  nothing  else 
remaining  for  the  present  but  to  attend  to 
the  bell,  and  put  fresh  wine  on  the  table 
when  ordered.  The  icing  of  wine,  and  other 
similar  duties,  will  be  found  described  in  the 
sections  of  the  next  book. 

653.  Coffee  is  generally  brought  in  and 
handed  round  at  such  a period  after  the 
rising  of  the  ladies  as  is  considered  right  by 
the  master  of  the  house,  or  in  some  cases 
as  ordered  by  the  mistress. 
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CHAP.  L 

MARKETING  AND  SHOPPING. 

Sect.  1.— General  Remarks. 

654.  The  Act  op  Supplying  the  House 
with  food  for  its  inmates,  and  with  fuel  for 
its  fires  and  lights  (both  being  equally 
necessary  to  health  and  comfort),  is  called 
marketing,  when  it  is  effected  by  purchase 
either  in  shops  or  in  open  market.  This 
method  is  usually  adopted  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  sometimes  in  large  villages ; 
hut  in  isolated  situations  it  is  often  more 
convenient  and  generally  more  economi- 
cal to  produce  what  is  wanted,  or  certain 
portions  only,  by  carrying  on  the  several 
processes  at  home.  In  the  former  method, 
a certain  number  of  individuals  are  em- 
ployed, so  that  by  a division  of  labour 
an  economy  of  time  and  space  may  be 
effected.  But  in  order  that  marketing  may 
be  advantageously  carried  on,  there  must 
be  a sufficient  population  to  support  special 
dealers  in  each  article  of  consumption,  or 
otherwise  the  charge  or  price  must  be  so 
increased  as  to  raise  the  cost  very  much 
above  that  at  which  it  may  be  produced 
at  home ; for  as  each  seller  must  support 
himself  out  of  the  profits  of  his  business, 
it  follows  that  only  when  the  returns  are 
large  can  he  afford  to  sell  at  a small  profit 
upon  each  article,  while  in  those  cases  where 
they  are  limited  in  amount,  he  must  lay  a 
heavy  charge  for  profit  upon  every  article 
that  he  sells.  It  is  in  this  way  that  large 
dealers  in  markets  can  sell  their  meat  aiid 
other  goods  at  a lower  rate  than  can  be 
afforded  by  a small  tradesman  who  pro- 
bably does  not  dispose  of  a hundredth  part 
of  their  daily  sales;  and  who  very  often 
is  obliged  to  buy  his  goods  of  a wholesale 
dealer  at  a price  very  little  below  what  the 
retail  customer  can  obtain  them  at  in  the 
same  market.  To  some  people  time  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  half  an  hour 
spent  in  reaching  a distant  market  would 
be  poorly  paid  for  by  a saving  of  a penny 
a pound  in  the  mbat,  poultry,  or  fish 
required  by  the  house.  lia  other  instances, 
the  gentleman  of  thb  house  is  positively 
prevented  by  business  frohi  undertaking 
this  office,  and  the  lady  iS  too  young  or  too 
timid  to  trust  herself  in  the  bust,  aiid  often 
not  very  odoriferous,  thoroughfares  where 
the  butcher  and  the  fishmonger  expose 
their  goods.  In  such  cases  either  a servant 
must  be  entrusted  with  the  task,  or  a 
neighbouring  tradesman  must  be  dealt 
with;  and  it  is  to  supply  the  wants  of 


people  so  situated  that  so  many  small 
shops  are  established  for  the  sale  of  all 
the  requirements  of  the  housekeeper  at  a 
minute’s  notice.  But  for  the  above  reasons 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  sell 
at  the  same  low  rate  as  the  large  market 
salesman,  and  therefore  they  should  either 
be  taken  as  a convenience,  and  their  goods 
paid  for  as  such  without  comparing  them 
with  their  wholesale  competitors,  or  else 
they  should  be  avoided  altogether.  It  is 
very  common  for  people  to  allege  that 
certain  shops  are  very  dear,  but  let  them 
ask  themselves  whether  they,  or  their 
neighbours,  lay  out  enough  there  to  make 
a low  price  possible,  if  a living  is  to  be 
made.  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the 
negative,  it  ought  not  to  occasion  surprise 
that  a high  price  is  charged  for  the  con- 
venience which  is  always  offered  to  them, 
and  which  they  only  accept  when  they 
cannot  afford  time  to  better  themselves 
by  searching  further  a-field.  There  is 
never  any  objection  to  a careful  and  econo- 
mical housekeeper  buying  in  the  cheapest 
inarket,  but  there  is  hot  the  slightest  cause 
for  her  abusing  those  who  merely  offer 
her  goods  at  the  price  which  they  think 
will  remunerate  them,  without  forcing 
her  to  accept  the  offer.  The  remedy  is 
easy  enough,  all  may  choose  for  them- 
selves, and  may  buy  where  and  how  they 
can  best  suit  themselves — remembering 
always  that  an  article  apparently  cheap, 
often  becomes  dear  by  the  time  that  it 
reaches  its  destination.  Thus,  supposing 
a person  to  live  at  some  distance  from  a 
market,  she  may  be  able  to  go  there  and 
purchase  all  that  she  wants  at  a lower 
rate  than  she  can  at  home;  but  unless 
she  can  save  more  than  the  value  of  her 
lost  time,  ahd  the  colt  of  sending  her 
marketing  home,  she  will  effect  nothing 
towards  reducing  her  expenditure.  In 
general  the  tiriie  is  not  valued  at  all,  and 
very  often  the  seiidlfig  home  is  not  very 
costly;  but  1 have  known  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  ladies,  save  one  shilling  only  in 
price  and  spend  two  shillings  in  cab-hire  to 
take  the  marketings  home.  Such  an  event 
is,  however,  an  extreme  instance  of  mis- 
management, and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that , in  general , a person  of  ordinary  quick- 
ness and  judgment  will  be  able  to  save 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  gross  expen- 
diture in  the  daily  supplies  of  food  by 
Searching  the  markets  within  her  reach. 

655  The  Methods  by  which  marketing  is 
satisfactorily  conducted  vary  a good  deal 
according  to  the  articles  to  be  bought,  and 
It 
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also  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
market.  In  London  the  best  markets  for 
each  kind  of  food  are  very  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  the  person  who  would  try  to 
visit  them  all  would  find  that  she  would 
lose  more  time  and  money  than  she  could 
hope  to  regain  by  her  clever  bargains ; and 
not  only  are  the  localities  wide  apart,  but 
the  hours  for  holding  the  markets  are  also 
different,  so  that  it  would  be  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  transact  business  in  each  depart- 
ment without  bestowing  a considerable 
portion  of  the  day  upon  it.  Some  markets, 
also,  are  so  crowded  and  so  full  of  dirty  and 
greasy  dealers  at  the  most  busy  times,  that 
no  lady  could  hope  to  escape  annoyance, 
and  therefore  she  is  better  away.  It  should 
be  remembered  that,  for  the  practice  of 
economy,  two  separate  calculations  are 
required:  the  first  being  the  best  method 
of  obtaining  the  articles  necessary  for  con- 
sumption ; and  the  second,  that  by  which 
those  same  articles  shall  be  most  advan- 
tageously employed.  It  is  with  the  former 
of  these,  therefore,  that  we  have  now  to 
occupy  ourselves,  considering  in  this  book 
how  best  the  careful  housewife  shall  obtain 
her  supplies,  and  in  this  particular  chapter 
how  she  snail  best  go  to  market , either  in 
the  open  market  or  in  the  several  shops 
devoted  to  each  kind  of  article. 

Sect.  2.— Butcher’s  Meat. 

656.  This  article  of  consumption  is  to  be 
bought  in  all  large  towns  either  in  butchers’ 
Shops,  where  it  is  daily  exposed  for  sale,  or 
in  markets  where  the  sale  is  on  stated  days, 
or  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  chief  London 
meat-market,  every  day.  In  many  small 
towns,  and  in  most  villages,  meat  is  only 
to  be  bought  on  a single  day  in  the  week ; 
and  during  the  summer  season,  when  it  will 
scarcely  keep  from  day  to  day,  great  incon- 
venience is  there  experienced.  Wherever 
there  is  sufficient  accommodation  for  keep- 
ing meat,  it  is  better  to  buy  it  as  soon  after 
it  is  killed  as  possible,  or  at  least  after  it  is 
exposed  for  sale ; for  until  it  is  set  and  cold 
it  is  not  fit  to  be  moved,  nor  will  the 
butchers,  for  their  own  credit,  allow  it  to 
he  seen  or  bought. 

657.  Quality  of  Meat.— There  is  a great 
variation  in  the  quality  of  meat  brought  to 
market,  and  consequently  in  its  price,  so 
that  the  young  housekeeper  must  not  fancy 
that  she  is  always  right  in  purchasing  cheap 
meat,  because  it  is  to  be  had  at  a penny  a 
pound  lower  than  the  price  paid  by  her 
neighbour.  By  the  returns  of  all  markets 
there  is  a difference  of  about  one-fifth,  or 
even  a quarter,  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  wholesale  prices  paid,  as  is  evident 
tfom  the  annexed  Smithfield  and  Metro- 


politan returns,  taken  at  random  from  the 
Times  of  this  day,  June  10th,  3856:— 

Comparative  Price  of  Cattle  in  1854, 
1855,  AND  1856. 


Monday,  June  9,  1856. 


Beef  

s.  d.  s.  d. 
. 4 2 to  5 2 

Mutton 

. 4 4 „ 5 0 

Lamb  

. 5 0 „ 6 0 

Veal  

. 4 4 „ 5 4 

Pork  

. 4 2 „ 5 2 

Monday,  June 

11,  1855. 

Beef  

s.  d.  s.  d. 
. 4 0 to  4 8 

Mutton 

. 4 4 ,,  5 0 

Lamb  

. 5 4 „ 6 8 

Veal  

. 4 0 „ ^ 0 

Pork  

. 3 10  „ 4 10 

Monday,  oune  17,  1854. 

Beef  

s.  d.  s.  d. 
. 4 0 to  4 10 

Mutton 

. 4 0 „ 5 0 

Lamb  

. 5 0 „ 6 0 

Veal  

, 4 2 „ 5 2 

Pork  

. 3 10  „ 4 6 

From  this  table  it  is  clear  that  the  inferior 
butcher  is  enabled  to  sell  to  his  customers 
meat  one-fifth,  on  the  average,  cheaper 
than  the  man  who  deals  only  in  the  higher 
qualities  of  meat,  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
markets  vary  so  much.  But  further  than 
this,  a great  deal  of  the  difference  of  price 
depends  upon  the  demand  in  any  given 
locality  for  particular  parts.  Thus,  in  the 
markets  and  shops  frequented  by  the  upper 
and  middling  classes  only,  the  best  joints 
are  in  demand,  and  the  inferior  ones  meet 
a comparatively  slow  sale,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  the  butcher  is  compelled 
to  raise  the  price  of  his  sirloins  of  beef  and 
legs  of  mutton  and  veal,  and  to  lower 
those  of  his  necks  of  beef  and  mqtton,  and 
shoulders  of  veal.  Hence,  it  will  always 
be  found  that  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  or 
in  markets  frequented  by  the  poor,  there  is 
less  variation  in  the  price  of  joints  than  in 
th  ose  shops  where  the  higher  classes  chiefly 
deal ; and  this  is  necessary  for  the  butcher 
to  make  a living,  because  he  is  obliged  to 
force  a sale  of  the  inferior  parts,  as  well  as 
the  highly-prized  joints,  by  averaging  the 
price  to  suit  the  wishes  of  his  customers. 
A small  tradesman,  or  a mechanic  with 
good  wages,  will  not  be  tempted  to  choose 
an  inferior  joint  of  meat,  unless  he  can  get 
it  at  a reduction  of  three-halfpence  or  two- 
pence a pound,  while  the  poorer  labourer 
will  be  only  too  well  pleased  if  he  can 
muster  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  a joint 
of  meat  of  any  kind,  and  will  consider  a 
penny  a pound  saved  quite  sufficient  to 
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make  him  select  the  one  in  preference  to 
the  other,  especially  as  he  is  often  guided 
by  absolute  necessity  in  his  choice.  With 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  meat,  in  point 
of  economy,  I believe  that  it  is  of  more 
consequence  than  is  generally  supposed; 
and  no  where  is  this  theory  more  fully 
carried  out  than  in  the  cook-shops  of 
London.  Here  dressed-meat  is  sold  at 
low  prices,  y£t  it  is  almost  always  of  good 
quality,  not  only  because  it  is  better 
relished  by  the  customers,  but  because 
good  meat  turns  out  a greater  bulk  and 
weight  when  dressed  than  inferior  descrip- 
tions of  the  same  article.  Proprietors  of 
these  shops  go  to  great  trouble  in  frequent- 
ing the  markets,  where  the  dealers  say 
they  are  very  hard  to  deal  with ; but  they 
rarely  buy  foreign,  or  inferior  English, 
meat ; and  though  they  equally  avoid  the 
fancy  kinds,  yet  they  always  take  care  to 
select  that  which  is  well-bred , and  conse- 
quently containing  a small  proportion  of 
bone,  and  well-fed , and  therefore  not  given 
to  melt  away  before  the  fire  or  in  the  pot. 
Meat  with  good  solid  fat,  not  watery  blub- 
ber, and  with  lean  containing  plenty  of 
fibrine,  is  what  they  require,  and  what  the 
small  housekeeper  also  should  look  out  for, 
if  she  can  get  it.  Experience  teaches  them 
to  make  their  selection,  and  such  must 
always  be  the  best  guide,  but  failing  that, 
the  accompanying  remarks  will,  perhaps, 
be  of  service : — 

658.  The  Quantity  of  Bone  in  a given 
joint  also  regulates  the  price,  and  yery 
properly  so,  since  this  material,  though  not 
absolutely  worthless,  is  nearly  so  as  com- 
pared with  “ fat  and  lean.”  In  buying  veal, 
for  instance,  the  whole  leg  may  always  be 
procured  at  a penny  or  three-halfpence  a 
pound  less  than  the  fillet,  because  the 
latter  has  no  bone  at  all  if  sold  as  a “fillet,” 
in  which  case  the  bone  is  removed  by  the 
butcher,  whilst  the  leg  contains  not  only 
the  bone  (taken  out  from  part  of  it  to 
constitute  “the  fillet”),  but  it  is  made  up 
brides  of  the  part  called  “the  knuckle,” 
m which  there  is  a still  greater  proportion 
of  bone.  In  a moderate-sized  leg  of  veal, 
of  20  lbs.  weight,  the  bone  altogether  weighs 
about  lbs.,  which  must  be  deducted  from 
the  gross  weight  before  the  value  of  the 
meat  can  be  arrived  at— leaving  164  lbs.  If, 
therefore,  the  fillet  can  be  bought  for  7d. 
per  lb.,  the  whole  leg,  which  at  the  same 
rate  is  -worth  9s.  7£d.,  calculating  only  the 
meat  upon  it,  ought  to  be  bought  for  5fd. 
per  lb.,  or  at  a difference  of  l£d. ; so  that 
the  taking  off  a penny  only  is  not  enough  to 
counterbalance  the  loss  upon  the  bone,  unless 


its  value  for  making  soup  is  taken  into  the 
account,  and  that  will  probably  bring  it 
to  what  the  butchers  generally  charge, 
namely,  one  penny  to  three-halfpence  per 
pound  more  for  fillets  than  whole  legs.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  necks  of  mutton, 
especially  if  they  are  bought  with  all  their 
fat  on.  In  this  joint  the  bones  weigh  about 
one-sixth  of  the  whole,  varying,  however, 
greatly  according  to  the  degree  of  fatness ; 
and  on  an  average  the  bones  and  the  fat 
together  will  comprise  two-thirds,  or  from 
that  to  one-lialf,  of  the  gross  weight.  Now, 
in  general,  the  melted  fat,  in  the  shape  of 
dripping,  if  taken  care  of,  may  be  consi- 
dered to  be  worth  as  much  as  the  meat, 
especially  in  large  families  where  it  is 
used  for  making  various  articles  for  the 
table,  or  where  it  is  sold  to  the  dealers  in 
this  article,  who  give  quite  as  much  for 
it  as  the  current  price  of  the  best  joints 
of  meat ; but  in  small  families,  or  in 
those  where  the  dripping  is  not  used, 
and  is  made  a cook’s  perquisite,  the  fat 
as  well  as  the  bone  is  a dead  loss.  Con- 
sequently every  neck  of  mutton  is  worth 
only  half  the  value  of  a joint  composed 
of  meat  entirely,  or  nearly  half  the  value 
of  a leg  of  mutton,  of  which  a very  large 
proportion  is  solid  meat.  Sirloins  and  ribs 
of  beef  are  equally  extravagant,  and  will 
go  very  little  more  than  half  as  far  as 
the  roasting  side  of  the  round  of  beef,  or 
any  other  solid  part,  which,  though  com- 
monly considered  coarse,  is  yet  juicy  and 
nutritious,  and  quite  fit  for  the  stomachs  of 
children  or  for  servants’  tables— ip  fact  for 
any  one  but  the  goiirman,d.  The  table  in  the 
next  page  exhibits  the  proportion  of  meat 
to  bone  in  the  most  ordinary  joints  of  meat, 
the  joint,  when  raw,  being  first  weighed, 
and  afterwards  the  bone,  when  dressed, 
and  its  meat  removed  by  the  knife.  The 
exact  relative  proportion  of  bone  to  meat  is 
therefore  here  considerably  understated,  as, 
to  ensure  perfect  accuracy,  the  bone  ought 
to  be  weighed  in  a raw  state ; but  this  is 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  espe- 
cially as  the  object  is  to  compare  one  joint 
with  another  in  its  proportion  of  bone. 
The  table  also  gives  the  present  average 
prices  of  each  joint  in  the  London  markets , 
not  in  the  retail  butchers’  shops. 

659.  The  Price  of  Meat  may  therefore  be 
said  to  depend  upon  the  following  circum- 
stances:— 1st,  upon  the  quality  of  the 
animal  producing  it  ;•  2nd,  upon  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  it  is  sold;  3rd,  upon  ithe 
joint , as  valued  by  the  quality  of  the  meat 
upon  it ; and  4th,  upon  the  joint,  as  valued 
by  the  absence  of  bone. 
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Proportion  of  Bone  to  Meat,  and  Price. 


REEF. 

Gross 

weight. 

Weight 

of 

bone. 

Price 
per  lb. 

Ordinary  Method  of  Dressing. 

lb.  oz. 

lb.  oz. 

s.  d. 

• 

Sirloin  

13  6 

1 9 

0 8 

Roasted. 

Rump  

18  7 

4 0 

0 8 

Roasted,  or  for  steaks,  or  stews. 

H-bone  

10  6 

1 6 

0 5i 

Salted  and  boiled. 

r Boiled,  if  entire  — or  silver-side 

Round  

18  4 

1 12 

0 6 

< boiled ; the  other  roasted,  or  for 
{ beef-steaks. 

Mouse  buttock  

3 0i 

0 5 

For  stewing,  or  beef  alamode. 

Veiny-piece  

7 4 

0 5 

Salted  and  boiled. 

Thick  flank 

11  4 

1 7 

0 5 

Ditto  ditto. 

Thin  flank 

8 12 

0 51 

Ditto  ditto. 

Leg .. 

12  6 

3 5 

0 3 

For  soup,  Or  stewing. 

Ribs  (best  end)  ... 

14  8 

1 15 

0 8 

Roasted. 

Ribs  (middle)  

Ribs  (chuck) 

12  2 
8 6 

2 3 
1 12 

0 7i 
0 6 

Ditto. 

Ditto,  or  for  gravy. 

Shoulder  ... 

10  6 

2 0 

0 5 

r Steaks,  or  Soiip,  or  inferior  roast 
\ ing  piece. 

Sticking-piece 

8 4 

6 ll 

0 3 

For  saiisages,  or  gravy. 

Shin v. 

9 6 

2 6 

0 3 

For  soup,  or  stewing. 

taUTtfON. 

ib.  oz. 

lb.  oz. 

S.  d. 

Roasted  or  boiled. 

Leg 

8 6 

0 14 

0 7 

Loin,  best  end 

5 7 

0 9 

0 7 

Roasted  or  chops. 

Ditto,  chump  end 

4 3 

0 7 i 

0 7 

Ditto  ditto. 

Neck,  best  end  ... 

6 0 

0 8 

0 6 

Roasted,  boiled*  stewed,  or  for  chops 

Ditto,  scrag  end  ... 

4 6 

0 7 

0 5 

For  broth  or  Stewed. 

Shoulder  

7 4 

1 0 

0 6 

Roasted. 

Breast  

5 3 

0 12 

0 4£ 

ROasted  or  grilled. 

VEAL. 

lb.  oz. 

lb.  oz. 

8-  d. 

Roasted,  boiled,  Or  cutlets. 

Leg  .. 

19  4 

3 

0 6 

Fillet  

11  0 



0 7i 

Roasted. 

Neck,  best  end  ... 

9 0 

1 0 

0 7 

Ditto. 

Ditto,  scrag  end  ... 

5 4 

0 10J 

0 4£ 

Stewed. 

Loin,  best  end  

5 6 

0 13 

'Q  7i 

Roasted. 

Ditto,  chump  

4 12 

1 4 

0 7 

Ditto. 

Shoulder 

ll  4 

1 11 

0 5 

I)itto. 

660.  The  Quantity  of  Meat  necessary  to 
keep  in  health  each  individual  of  an  estab- 
lishment will  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
knowledge  required  by  every  caterer  for 
them.  Meat  is  a perishable  commodity, 
and  it  is  also  one  which  is  capable  o'f  being 
husbanded  or  wasted  to  a great  extent,  as 
well  as  being  dishonestly  sold  or  given 
away  by  servants,  who  must  be  entrusted 
with  it.  About  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  meat,  as  sold  by  the  butcher,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  average  consump- 
tion per  head  per  day,  in  the  families  of 
the  middling  classes.  This  is  independent 
of  bacon,  ham,  poultry,  and  fish ; and  it  is 
not  a little  remarkable,  that  the  consump- 


tion of  these  four  articles  dobs  not  seem 
to  affect  to  a sufficient  extent  the  quan- 
tity of  butcher’s  meat  required.  If,  how- 
ever, these  items  are  indulged  in  to  an 
unusual  amount,  there  will  be  of  course 
some  considerable  difference,  but  not  if 
introduced  only  as  occasional  variations 
from  a diet  or  meat.  When  there  is  a 
family  of  small  children,  and  the  elder 
branches  and  servants  are  small  meat- 
eaters,  half-a^pound  a day  will  often  suffice ; 
and  again,  in  other  families,  composed 
chiefly  of  yohng  men,  a pound  per  day  must 
be  calculated  on  as  the  probable  and  proper 
[ allowance  for  them.  Taking  the  average 
I consumption  of  all  classes  of  the  people  of 
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England,  the  supply  of  butcher’s  meat  is 
probably  little  .more  than  a quarter  of  a 
pound  per  head  per  day ; but  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a very  numerous  class, 
including  the  agricultural  labourers  and 
the  poorest  class  of  mechanics,  rarely,  or 
only  occasionally,  taste  anything  in  the 
shape  of  fresh  butcher’s  meat. 

661.  The  Slaughtering  of  all  kinds  of 
butcher’s  meat  is  conducted  in  such  a way 
as  to  remove  a large  portion  of  the  blood  of 
the  animals,  and  in  calves  to  an  unusual 
extent.  These  animals  are  bled  once  or 
twice  before  they  are  killed— that  is,  on  the 
day  previous,  and  often  on  the  day  before 
that,  and  they  are  finally  bled  to  death. 
Sheep  and  lambs,  as  well  as  pigs,  are  also 
bled  to  death,  by  having  their  throats  cut ; 
whilst  oxen  have  their  sensibility  destroyed 
by  a blow  on  the  head,  after  which  their 
throats  are  cut  to  remove  as  much  blood  as 
possible.  All  are  also  starved  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  during  which  they  are  only 
allowed  access  to  water;  but  though  this 
deprivation  of  food  is  said  to  be  adopted  in 
order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  meat, 
and  make  it  keep,  I question  its.  necessity. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fodder  necessary 
to  make  up  a day’s  food  is  thereby  saved, 
but  beyond  this  1 do  not  believe  that  any 
advantage  is  gained,  and  the  cruelty  is 
often  very  considerable,  as  we  all  know 
what  pain  a day’s  starvation  causes  to 
ourselves,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
excitement  or  fear.  I am  quite  sure  that  a 
pheasant,  or  a hare,  or  even  a fine  buck, 
is  none  the  worse  for  a recent  full  feed;  and 
I much  doubt  whether  they  would  be 
benefitted  by  a large  bleeding  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  It  is  true,  that  the  red  deer  has 
his  throat  cut  as  soon  as  possible  after  his 
death,  but  his  haunch  is  not  rejected  as 
food,  if  the  deer-stalker  does  not  reach  him 
in  time  to  allow  of  his  parting  with  any 
quantity  of  that  fluid.  If  the  throat  is  not 
cut  within  a very  short  time  after  the  heart 
has  ceased  to  beat,  little  blood  will  follow 
the  knife,  and  the  body  generally  will  not 
be  affected  by  it,  however  the  large  vessels 
may  be  emptied.  Nevertheless,  the  custom 
exists  universally  in  this  country,  arid  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  blood  ip 
the  vessels  leaves  a disagreeable  impression 
upon  the  person  who  examines  meat  with 
a view  to  eat  it  himself;  and  yet  the  samp 
person  will  not  hesitate  to  partake  of  black- 
puddings,  'which  contain  a large  propoiv 
tion  of  the  blood  of  the  pig.  The  animals 
required  for  the  supply  of  large  cities  are 
partly  killed  within  them,  and  partly  sent 
by  railway  in  a dead  condition,  commonly 
called  country -killed  meat.  In  the  first 
method,  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  driven  or 
carried  to  market  alive,  and  are  then,  after 


being  sold,  driven  to  the  butcher’s,  where 
they  are  killed;  and  afterwards,  in  the  case 
of  the  wholesale  carcass-butcher,  resold  to 
the  retailer,  still  called  a butcher,  and  fre- 
quently dealing  in  both  kinds  of  meat.  In 
London  there  is  only  one  live  cattle  market, 
the  Metropolitan , which  was  removed  from 
its  old  locality,  Smithfield,  chiefly  because 
of  the  danger  to  the  inhabitants  from 
driving  oxen  through  the  streets.  This 
nuisance,  however,  is  very  little  abated  by 
the  new  market,  since  the  whole  of  the 
cattle  required  by  the  southern  districts 
must  pass  and  repass  through  the  heart  of 
London.  Blackfriars  bridge  on  Monday 
afternoons  is  perfectly  thronged  with  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  is  quite  as  dangerous  a 
thoroughfare  as  was  ever  presented  by  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  old  Smithfield. 
There  should,  without  doubt,  be  a new 
market  on  the  south  side  of  London;  and 
the  cattle  and  sheep  should  in  each  case  be 
Slaughtered  in  an  abattoir  near  the  place 
of-  sale.  There  is  no  possibility  of  getting 
over  the  necessity  for  driving  the  animals 
to  the  market,  and  as  it  principally  takes 
place  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  of  less 
consequence  to  the  public;  but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  driving  them  in  mid-day  back 
i\gai n,  when  an  arrangement  may  be  so 
easily  made  for  every  purchaser  to  kill  and 
dress  his  own  animals  at  his  own  con- 
venience, provided  he  does*  not  take  them 
away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  market. 
Meat  carried  far  by  railway  is  certainly 
not  improved  in  delicacy  of  appearance, 
though  I cannot  believe  ytliat  it  is  really 
injured  by  it;  but  the  conveyance  of  it  for 
two  or  three  miles  in  a spring-cart  will  not 
detract  one  jot  from  its  freshness  or  bloom, 
and  even  if  these  are  affected,  still,  provided 
there  is  no  injury  done  to  its  intrinsic  good 
qualities,  it  can  be  of  no  real  consequence, 
especially  if  the  arrangement  is  compulsory 
upon  all. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Beef. 

662.  The  Varieties  of  Cattle  which 
come  to  the  London  market  are  very  con- 
siderable, the  greater  part  being  British, 
but  a very  considerable  proportion  being 
now  imported  from  Spain  and  Denmark. 
The  interior  of  England  is  not  much  affected 
by  these  foreigners,  except  through  the 
London  market,  which,  to  a certain  extent, 
re-acts  upon  those  held  in  the  provinces. 
Before  the  days  of  railroads  there  was  a 
difference  of  nearly  twopence  a pound  in 
the  wholesale  prices  of  meat  in  London 
and  the  country  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  it;  but  now  they  assimilate 
very  closely,  and  sometimes  from  the  great 
influx  of  foreign  cattle,  the  metropolis  is 
even  lower  in  price  than  its  surrounding 
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sources  of  supply.  The  best  British  breeds 
always  command  a higher  price  than  any 
others,  because  the  quality  of  the  meat 
is  very  superior,  and  it  is  consequently 
eagerly  sought  after  by  all  those  who  can 
afford  it,  and  by  many  who  cannot,  as  well. 
Oxen  are  generally  considered  to  make 
better  beef  than  cows,  or  even  heifers, 
especially  by  the  Londoners,  who  look 
upon  cow- beef  as  the  refuse  of  that  com- 
modity. In  some  counties,  however,  ox 
beef  is  not  valued,  and  the  three-year-old 
heifer  is  considered  to  be  the  primest 
article.  Much  depends  upon  the  breed, 
the  ox  in  some  cases  being  more  hard  and 
tout'll  than  in  others ; much  also  depends 
upon  the  use  to  which  the  animal  is  gene- 
rally put ; thus,  in  the  dairy  districts,  cow- 
beef  is  only  killed  when  no  longer  of  an  age 
to  be  serviceable  in  the  dairy,  and  as  a con- 
sequence of  her  age,  is  tough,  stringy,  and 
generally  devoid  of  iat.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Hereford  cow  is  often  killed  because  she 
feeds  so  fast  as  to  be  a bad  milker,  and  this 
fault  is  generally  detected  with  her  first 
calf,  so  that  she  is  doomed  to  the  knife  in 
her  fourth  year,  an  age  when  she  is  in  her 
prime,  and  consequently  when  she  would 
be  selected  by  a good  judge  irrespective  of 
her  failure  as  a milker.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  bull-beef,  which  is  extraordinarily 
good  and  tender  when  not  more  than  two 
year’s  old,  at  which  age  the  bull  is  often 
killed  in  some  districts ; but  if  a five  or  six- 
year-old  bull  is  slaughtered,  he  is  only  fit 
for  soup ; and  if  his  meat  is  dressed  in  the 
usual  way,  the  consequence  will  probably 
be  that  those  who  partake  of  it  will  con- 
demn bull-beef  as  unfit  for  human  food. 
Small  Scotch  cattle  rank  the  highest  in  the 
London  market,  especially  when  fattened 
in  the  rich  meadows  of  England,  where 
they  rapidly  become  ripe  for  the  knife; 
Most  of  these  are  oxen,  though  there  is  a 
small  sprinkling  of  heifers  and  cows.  The 
Hereford  and  Durham  oxen  are  also  prized, 
but  their  beef  is  large  and  not  so  well 
suited  for  small  families  as  the  above.  The 
Spanish  oxen  are  also  large,  but  the  meat 
is  not  nearly  of  such  a good  quality,  and 
the  sea-voyage  does  not  improve  them  for 
the  table,  nor  do  they  generally  recover 
their  condition  if  left  to  graze  in  this 
country.  Most  of  the  foreign  meat  is 
entirely  without  any  of  that  mottled  fat 
intermixed  with  the  lean  which  is  so  much 
prized  in  the  “roast  beef  of  old  England;” 
and  there  is  a peculiar  flavour  about  it, 
which  differs  considerably  from  that  of  our 
breeds;  besides  which,  it  wastes  much 
more  in  dressing  than  English  or  Scotch 
beef.  Foreign  bullocks  are  also  larger  in 
the  bone,  which  increases  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  that  commodity  to  the  meat. 


But  far  more  depends  upon  the  feeding 
than  the  breeding,  and  a well-fed  ox  of 
an  inferior  breed  will  always  eat  better 
than  a badly  fed  one  descended  from  the 
highest  and  purest  parentage.  There  are 
some  pastures  which  will  turn  out  no- 
thing but  good  beef,  whatever  cattle  may 
be  placed  in  them,  whilst  other  districts  are 
so  unfit  for  the  purpose,  that  they  would 
not  even  keep  a fat  bullock  fit  for  the 
butcher  more  than  a week  or  two,  and 
would  never  make  one  fit  as  long  as  he 
was  supplied  with  no  other  food.  The  more 
of  the  rich  grass  that  an  ox  has,  the  better 
will  he  turn  out ; and  in  proportion  to  the 
necessity  for  artificial  food  will  be  the 
deterioration  of  the  beef,  though  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  oil-cake,  with  hay  and 
turnips,  will  produce  better  meat  than  a 
bad  pasture.  A preponderence  of  oil- cake 
causes  the  fat  to  be  of  a deep  yellow,  and 
the  lean  to  taste  oily  and  rich;  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  those  breeds  which 
are  much  inclined  to  lay  on  fat,  as  the 
Herefordshire,  for  instance. 

668.  In  Choosing  Beef,  the  hand  and  the 
eye  are  both  called  into  play ; for  not  only 
must  the  colour  and  general  appearance  be 
in  conformity  with  established  rules,  but  it 
must  feel  tender  to  the  touch.  Old  and 
hard  beef  feels  elastic  when  pressed  by  the 
finger,  while  young  and  tender  meat  gives 
way,  and  retains  the  impression  of  the  finger 
after  it  is  removed.  Beef,  when  first  cut 
through,  ought  to  present  a bluish-red 
colour,  which  should  rapidly  become 
almost  a crimson  red  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  grain  should  be  smooth,  fine,  and 
transparent-looking,  with  an  intermixture 
of  fat  in  the  rump,  sirloin,  and  ribs.  The 
fat  should  be  firm  and  white,  the  deeper 
the  yellow,  the  more  oil-cake  has  been 
employed  in  producing  the  fat,  and  the 
worse  will  the  flavour  be.  Cow-beef  is 
closer  in  the  grain  than  that  of  the  ox,  and 
the  fat  generally  more  white ; in  the  cow 
there  will  always  be  the  udder  to  mark  the 
sex,  or  at  all  events  tl.e  fat  is  arranged 
differently  in  that  region,  being  more 
broken  up  into  nodules  than  in  the  ox, 
which  presents  a large  roll  of  fat  on  each 
side.  Bull-beef  is  usually  more  dark  and 
blue  than  either  that  of  the  ox  or  cow ; it  is 
also,  when  of  more  than  two  years  of  age, 
hard  and  tough,  and  unfit  for  ordinary 
kitchen  use.  The  age  of  the  animal  may 
always  be  known  if  the  head  is  visible,  by 
counting  the  rings  upon  the  horns,  one  of 
which  is  added  for  each  year  of  its  life. 

664.  The  Ox,  ok  Cow,  is  cut  up  very 
differently  in  England  and  Scotland;  and 
even  between  London  and  the  provinces, 
as  well  as  in  the  several  counties  them- 
selves, there  are  many  trifling  alterations 
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in  the  cut.  In  every  part,  however,  there 
are  the  same  prime  cuts,  consisting  of  the 
hind-quarter  and  the  ribs,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fore-quarter  and  the  neck 
are  considered  coarse  and  of  inferior  worth. 
In  every  case  the  carcass  is  divided  into 
four  quarters  by  the  line  {fig.  75  76,  a b), 
and  by  a longitudinal  section  down  the 
back-bone  and  belly.  In  the  London  mode 
{fig.  76),  the  hind-quarter  is  divided  again 
into  the  leg  (1),  a soup-making  part;  the 
round  (2),  which  is  also  sub-divided  at  the 
dotted  line  into  the  silver-side,  for  boiling, 
and  the  roasting  side,  while  the  upper  sec- 
tion forms  the  mouse  buttock ; (3)  is  the 
H-bone,  a well-flavoured  but  bony  piece; 
(4)  the  rump,  properly  so-called;  (5)  the 
sirloin,  which  is  usually  cut  into  two  or 
three  portions  to  suit  small  families,  the 
lowest  end  having  the  least  bone,  and  also 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  meat  called 
“the  under-side,”  and  therefore  the  most 
prized;  (6,  7,  and  8)  are  the  three  joints 
called  “the  ribs,”  the  middle  being  the 
most  liked,  and  all  being  very  extravagant; 
(9)  the  clod  or  sticking-piece  is  a portion  of 
coarse  meat,  only  fit  for  gravy-beef  or  for 
family  pies;  (10)  the  shoulder  is  a joint 
sometimes  roasted,  but  it  is  coarse  and 
unfit  for  anything  except  stewing  or  pies, 
for  the  former  of  which  purposes  it  is  very 
commonly  selected;  (11)  is  the  brisket,  a 
very  nice  part  of  the  beast  when  salted 
and  rolled— the  thick  part  is  well  adapted 
for  stewing,  and  the  thin  for  salting;  (12- 
and  13)  the  thick  and  thin  flank,  are  com- 
posed of  layers  of  fat  and  lean,  which  eat 
tolerably  well  when  salted,  but  are  not 
much  prized  by  any  but  the  labouring 
classes,  for  whom  they  answer  very  well 
when  mixed  with  vegetables  and  boiled 
or  fried;  (14)  the  veiny-piece  is  a very 
indifferent  bit  of  meat,  and  only  suited 
to  making  gravy  or  soup;  as  also  is  the 
shin  (15) ; the  cow-heel  (16)  is  boiled  down 
for  its  oil,  and  then  it  makes  a very  nutri- 
tious article  of  diet ; the  tongue  (17)  is 
salted  to  form  the  delicious  dish  so  well 
known ; and  the  cheek  (18)  makes  an 
admirable  soup;  lastly,  the  tail  (19)  is  cut 
out  with  a deep  root,  and  is  sold  to  make 
a very  good  kind  of  soup. 

665.  Another  Mode,  practised  in  the 
midland  districts  of  England,  is  that 
shown  in  fig.  75,  where  the  round  is 
divided  obliquely  into  two  joints  — the 
tipper  buttock  (2)  and  the  under  (3).  The 
rump,  also,  is  a large  joint,  including 
within  its  compass  the  rump  and  H-bone 
of  London  (see  4).  The  sirloin  (5)  is  cut 
larger,  but  it  and  the  ribs  (6,  7)  are  divided 
in  a similar  way,  though  sometimes  the  lat- 
ter part  is  endowed  with  a different  name, 
as  “the  chine.”  The  shoulder,  or,  as  it  is 


called,  the  blade-bone,  is  cut  larger,  and 
more  separated  from  the  brisket  lying 
under  it.  In  other  respects  there  is  little 
difference  from  the  London  cuts. 

666.  The  Most  Highly-prized  Joints 
for  flavour  are,  for  roasting,  the  sirloin 
and  ribs,  and  by  some  people  the  rump ; 
for  boiling,  the  round  (more  especially  its 
silver-side)  and  the  H-bone  are  those  most 
approved  of,  and  by  many  people  the  middle 
part  of  the  brisket.  For  steaks,  the  rump 
is  superior  to  any  other  part ; but  to  have 
them  in  perfection,  the  whole  rump  ought 
to  be  hung  as  long  as  it  will  bear,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  then  the 
steaks  cut  off  and  dressed.  Those  cut  off 
the  upper  or  buttock  side  of  the  round  are 
sold  at  a lower  rate  than  rump  steaks,  but 
they  are  not  nearly  so  tender,  or  so  full  of 
flavour  and  gravy,  though  equally  nourish- 
ing perhaps  to  a sound  and  strong  stomach. 
In  point  of  economy , the  sirloin  and  the 
ribs,  as  well  as  the  H-bone  and  rump,  are 
very  disadvantageous,  all  being  loaded 
with  bone;  while  the  round,  the  flank, 
the  brisket,  and  the  sticking-piece,  as  well 
as  the  shoulder,  are  made  up  of  pretty 
nearly  solid  meat.  The  purchaser  should 
therefore  remember  that  he  not  only  has 
to  give  a higher  price  per  lb.  for  his  sirloin 
or  ribs,  but  he  also  has  far  less  solid  meat 
for  his  money ; so  that  it  will  be  found  that 
10s.  laid  out  in  the  round,  or  any  meaty 
joint,  will  go  nearly  twice  as  far  as  if  spent 
in  procuring  #iy  of  the  more  “ dainty 
dishes.”  The  heart  (20)  is  a solid  lump  of 
meat,  and  a very  economical  one  in  a large 
family.  It  is  not  generally  valued  as  it 
deserves,  partly  from  the  dislike  which 
many  people  have  to  the  internal  organs. 
The  liver  and  kidney  of  the  ox  are  not 
very  well  flavoured,  being  strong  and  rank, 
and  they  are  only  fit  for  the  stomachs  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  even  by  them 
they  are  very  often  despised.  The  stomach 
is  made  into  tripe,  by  cleaning  and  boiling, 
and  is  eaten  as  a delicacy  by  many  people. 

667.  Beef  is  in  Season  all  the  year  round. 

Sub-section  B.— Mutton. 

668.  Sheep,  from  which  this  section  of 
the  butcher’s  stock-in-trade  is  derived, 
are  quite  as  various  in  their  breeds  as 
those  animals  from  which  beef  is  produced. 
As  cows  and  oxen  are  valuable,  the  former 
for  the  milk  they  give,  and  the  latter  as 
beasts  of  draught,  independently  of  their 
use  when  dead,  so  sheep  besides  this  same 
purpose  are  reared  to  supply  us  with  wool ; 
and  those  which  produce  the  most  of  this 
valuable  commodity  are  very  often  the 
worst  when  in  the  shape  of  mutton.  Hence, 
it  becomes  the  object  of  the  breeder  to 
unite  the  two  qualities  as  far  as  possible, 
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and  to  add  another,  upon  which  depends  in 
great  measure  the  cost  of  the  animal— 
namely,  its  faculty  of  arriving  at  maturity 
at  an  early  age.  The  cost  of  a sheep  when 
at  the  butcher’s  is  measured  by  the  amount 
of  food  which  it  has  eaten  (less  its  wool 
and  the  manure  which  it  has  made,  and  in 
the  ease  of  ewes  the  value  of  the  lambs) ; but 
as  these  deductions  never  equal  the  yearly 
expenditure  for  food,  it  is  always  important 
to  diminish  the  number  of  years  which 
must  elapse  before  the  sheep  is  at  its  prime. 
Home  years  ago  mutton  was  not  considered 
first-rate  until  four  or  five  years  old,  but 
such  a thing  as  a four-year-old  wether  is 
now  rarely  heard  of;  and  when  it  is  met 
with  the  mutton  must  be  worth  Is.  6d. 
per  lb.,  if  valued  by  what  it  has  cost.  By 
breeding  from  young  animals  which  have 
shown  early  symptoms  of  maturity,  the 
sheep-farmer  can  now  produce  as  good 
mutton  at  fourteen  months  as  could  for- 
merly have  been  shown  at  double  that 
age;  and  I have  certainly  eaten  it  with  a 
high  flavour,  and  rich  brown  gravy,  when 
not  more  than  the  age  above  specified. 
Still  this  is  younger  than  the  average  at 
which  mutton  ought  to  be  eaten,  and  will 
only  suit  flocks  which  are  bred  for  that 
purpose  almost  exclusively.  Nothing  is 
better  eating  than  the  hind-quarter  of  a 
Welsh  sheep,  if  fat ; but  this  breed  is  so 
restless  in  its  early  years  that  it  refuses  to 
lay  up  any  store  of  that  material,  and  it  is 
very  rare  to  meet  with  a prime  haunch  of 
Welsh  mutton  under  2£  or  3 years  old.  In 
the  condition  in  which  most  of  this  mutton 
is  brought  to  London  it  is  far  below  the 
average,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  fit  for  food 
at  all,  being  more  like  had  doe  venison  than 
healthy  mutton.  This  sheep  is  a very  wild 
and  restless  animal;  and  even  if  it  is 
enclosed  within  strong  fences  it  generally 
manages  to  escape  and  wander  over  the 
surrounding  country,  frequently  doing  itself 
more  harm  in  its  efforts  to  escape  than  if 
allowed  its  full  liberty.  But  after  the 
second  year  it  settles  down  into  good 
habits,  and  will  then  often  lay  on  fat, 
especially  about  the  kidneys,  to  a consider- 
able extent,  in  which  state  a haunch  of  it 
is  superior  to  all  other  kinds  of  mutton,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes.  Large  flocks 
of  these  sheep  are  reared  in  Wales,  and 
sheared  there  once,  sometimes  twice,  after 
which  they  are  driven  into  Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  Shropshire,  where 
they  are  fattened,  upon  the  high  pastures, 
which  are  quite  sufficiently  good  to  serve 
as  a change  for  the  better  for  the  Welsh 
sheep.  The  fore-quarter  is  strong  and 
ill-flavoured,  but  the  haunch  fully  makes 
up  for  this  deficiency.  They  usually  weigh 
from  nine  to  twelve  pounds  the  quarter. 


Southdown  mutton  ranks  next  to  Welsh, 
and  by  some  people  is  considered  quite 
equal  or  even  superior  to  it.  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  average  of  Southdown 
mutton  is  superior  to  the  average  of  Welsh, 
but  none  that  I ever  ate  could  compare 
with  a haunch  of  Welsh  mutton,  three 
years  old,  and  fattened  in  the  uplands  of 
Worcestershire.  Its  fore-quarter,  however, 
is  vastly  superior,  and  it  is  a much  more 
profitable  sheep  in  all  ways.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  sold  of  first  quality  at  a lower 
rate,  though  it  requires  at  least  two  years, 
or  a little  more,  to  bring  it  to  maturity. 
Next  to  them  come  the  various  crosses 
with  the  Southdown,  some  of  which  nearly 
equal  it  in  point  of  flavour,  though  all  are 
rather  more  coarse,  and  of  a larger  size. 
The  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds,  as  well  as 
the  Shropshire  sheep,  produce  good,  large, 
useful  family  joints;  but  they  are  not 
nearly  so  fine-flavoured  as  those  first 
described,  and  their  legs  alone  weigh  from 
12  lbs.  to  16  lbs.  a-piece.  They  lay  on  fat 
readily;  but,  like  all  long-woolled  sheep, 
their  mutton  has  a tendency  to  taste  of  the 
wool,  especially  in  the  end  of  the  year. 
Some  foreign  sheep  are  imported  from 
Spain  and  Germany,  but  their  numbers 
are  not  great,  and  the  quality  is  very 
inferior  to  our  native  breeds.  With  these 
objectionable  qualities  in  some  over  others, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  price  of  mutton 
should  vary  so  much  as  it  does,  there  being 
frequently,  as  in  beef,  a difference  of  one- 
quarter  the  price  between  the  worst  and 
best  kinds  at  market.  The  breed,  the  age, 
and  the  sex  all  influence  the  price ; wethers 
being  considered  much  superior  to  ewes, 
three  or  four-year-olds  better  than  two,  and 
this  than  one-and-a-half,  and  the  South- 
down  breed  and  its  crosses  being  in  general 
more  highly  valued  than  any  others.  Ewe 
mutton  in  the  autumn,  when  not  more 
than  two  years  old,  is  often  quite  equal  to 
the  average,  and  superior,  when  of  a good 
breed,  to  wether  mutton  of  an  inferior 
kind.  The  age  may  be  guessed  by  the 
hardness  and  whiteness  of  the  outer  layer 
of  the  bone  when  cut  across,  and  by  the 
teeth  when  the  head  is  left  attached.  The 
sheep  sheds  its  incisors  or  front  teeth,  and 
the  central  pair  are  changed  at  about  the 
age  of  fifteen  months,  the  permanent  teeth 
growing  up  in  their  place  by  the  end  of 
three  months  from  that  time.  These  are 
soon  followed  by  the  other  incisors  at 
intervals,  the  first  being  about  six  and 
then  nine  months ; so  that  the  sheep 
which  has  just  shed  its  four  central  teeth 
is  one  year  and  nine  months  old,  and  it  is 
two  years  and  a half  when  it  has  shed  six 
teeth,  the  complete  set  being  changed  by 
the  age  of  three  years  and  a quarter,  or  a 
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Figs.  77  & 78. — the  teeth  of  the  sheep. 
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little  more,  varying  with  the  tendency  to 
early  maturity  or  the  reverse.  By  these 
signs  the  gourmand  may,  if  lie  chooses  to 
take  the  trouble,  ascertain  what  is  ready 
the  age  of  his  mutton.  Fig.  77  shows  the 
jaw  of  the  sheep  at  one  year  and  three- 
quarters,  which  is  on  the  average  the 
earliest  age  at  which  it  is  fit  for  mutton, 
though,  as  I before  remarked,  in  some 
flocks  the  maturity  is  so  great  as  to  allow 
of  an  earlier  use  of  the  knife.  Fig.  78  is  a 
view  of  the  mouth  at  three  years  and  a 
quarter,  an  age  at  which  wethers  are  now 
seldom  brought  to  market,  and  when  ewes 
are  no  longer  capable  of  producing  first- 
class  meat,  but  at  which  they  are  often 
made  into  mutton  after  having  had  two 
lambs.  Beyond  this  age  there  is  seldom 
any  necessity  for  a guide,  but  the  broken 
edges  or  entire  loss  of  the  teeth  are  a good 
test  when  necessary.  Ram-mutton  is  coarse, 
woolly-flavoured,  and  tough,  though  often 
sold,  at  the  lowest  market  price,  to  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  its  bad  qualities.  It  is 
of  a deep  bluish  red,  and  the  fat  is  more 
spongy  than  that  of  the  ewe  or  wether. 
Ewe  mutton  is  easily  known  by  the  udder 
left  as  a glandular-looking  lump  on  the 
inside  of  the  leg. 

669.  The  Sheep  is  killed  by  first  tying  its 
four  legs  together,  then  placing  it  on  a 
wooden  frame,  on  its  side,  and  thrusting  a 
knife  behind  the  jaw  through  the  neck,  so 
as  to  divide  the  large  blood  vessels.  It 
soon  bleeds  to  death,  and  it  is  then  rapidly 
skinned,  opened,  and  cleared  of  its  internal 
organs,  the  heart  and  liver  only  being 
eaten,  and  the  intestines  used  for  holding 
sausages;  while  the  stomach,  called  the 
“paunch,”  is  given  to  dogs,  and  the 
“lights”  to  the  cat.  The  head,  lights, 
heart,  and  liver,  are  usually  sold  together, 
and  called  “the  pluck,”  the  price  being 
from  is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. ; the  paunch  fetches 
2d.  to  3d. 

670.  The  Sheep  is  Cut  up  nearly  in  the 
game  manner  all  over  England,  there  being, 
however,  a slight  variation  in  Scotland. 
As  in  the  ox,  the  primary  division  is  into 
four  quarters,  which  are  made  nearly  in 
the  same  manner.  The  whole  hind-quarter 
is  called  the  haunch  (see  1,  fig.  79) ; when 
this  is  divided  it  makes  two  joints,  the  leg 
(a,  fig.  80),  and  the  loin  ( b ) ; the  two  loins 
are  sometimes  left  together,  constituting 
what  is  called  the  saddle.  The  fore-quarter, 
again,  is  divided  into  the  shoulder,  which  is 
raised  from  the  ribs  under  it  (see  4,  fig.  79), 
and  afterwards  the  remainder  is  divided 
longitudinally  into  the  neck  (2),  and  the 
breast  (3).  The  lower  end  of  the  neck  is 
called  the  scrag  end , and  is  that  part  un- 
covered by  fat,  lying  under  the  shoulder. 

671.  The  Value  of  these  several  joints 


varies  considerably,  the  leg  and  loin  being 
the  dearest,  and  the  neck,  breast,  and 
shoulder  the  cheapest,  with  a difference 
of  a penny  or  three-halfpence  a pound 
on  the  average.  The  leg  is  nearly  all  solid 
meat,  and  it  is  consequently  a very  econo- 
mical joint.  The  haunch  has  a consider- 
able quantity  of  bone  in  the  loin,  and  also 
a piece  of  flank,  which  is  comparatively 
worthless.  In  the  shoulder  there  is  a still 
larger  amount  of  bone,  and  the  lean  is 
coarse,  containing  also  a large  quantity  of 
fat.  For  chops  the  loin  is  generally  most 
highly  prized,  but  many  people  think  the 
best  end  of  the  neck  quite  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  it.  The  fat  ought  to  be  taken 
off  before  dressing,  and  it  is  superior  to 
suet  for  puddings. 

672.  Mutton  is  in  season  throughout  the 
year,  but  in  the  autumn  it  is  not  so  good 
as  at  the  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
meat  being  woolly  flavoured. 

673.  The  Best  Test  for  Mutton  is  the 
flavour  when  it  comes  to  the  table,  together 
with  the  quantity  and  depth  of  colour  of 
the  gravy.  Young  and  ill-fed  mutton 
gapes  on  cutting  it,  and  is  tasteless  and 
spongy,  and  the  gravy  scanty,  pale,  and 
watery. 

Sub-sect.  C.— Lamb. 

674.  Lamb  does  not  change  its  name 
when  exposed  in  the  shops  of  the  butchers, 
being  still  lamb  there  as  in  its  native  fields. 
There  is  as  great  a difference  here  in  the 
various  breeds  as  in  beef  and  mutton;  but  to 
most  people  lamb  is  lamb,  let  the  quality 
be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  The  Dorsetshire 
lambs  are  the  earliest,  next  to  house  lamb , 
which  is  capable  o(  being  produced  at 
Christmas— the  warmth  of  the  kitchen 
enabling  the  rearer  shelter  the  lamb 
at  any  season.  These  early  lambs  are  very 
delicate  in  flavour,  and  fetch  high  prices 
in  Iiondon  and  elsewhere;  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Easter,  whenever  that  may  be, 
the  lore-quarter  generally  fetches  nearly 
double  the  price  of  beef  or  mutton.  Grass 
lamb  lasts  from  March  till  August. 

675.  Lamb  is  slaughtered  like  the  sheep, 
and  cut  up  also  in  the  same  way,  though 
it  is  never  sold  except  in  quarters,  until 
after  Easter.  The  fore-quarter  is  most 
highly  valued,  and  it  is  dressed  whole. 

676.  The  Freshness  or  Staleness  op 
Lamb  are  the  chief  points  to  be  attended 
to  in  purchasing  it,  though,  as  I before 
remarked,  breed  has  something  to  do  with 
the  flavour  in  eating  it.  The  Dorsetshire 
lambs  only  can  be  obtained  early  in  the 
season,  consequently  there  is  then  “ Hob- 
son’s choice ;”  but  afterwards  the  South- 
down  are  the  best,  and  they  may  be  known 
by  their  black  legs  and  faces,  which  are 
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generally  left  on  to  mark  their  superiority. 
With  regard  to  freshness,  the  vein  of  the 
fore-quarter  is  the  best  guide ; it  should  be 
blue,  without  any  tinge  of  green,  the  latter 
colour  marking  the  commencement  of 
putrescence.  In  the  hind -quarter  the 
kidney  fat  turns  slightly  green,  and  gives 
a faint  smell,  not  exactly  putrid,  but 
approaching  to  it;  the  knuckle  also  ought 
not  to  be  limp,  but  should  preserve  its 
stiffness.  The  eyes  are  the  best  guide  of 
all,  and  as  long  as  they  are  full  and  bright 
the  buyer  may  rest  assured  that  the  lamb 
is  only  just  killed. 

Sub-sect.  D— Veal. 

677.  Calves  produce  Yeal  in  nearly,  but 
not  quite,  as  great  variety  as  bullocks  and 
sheep  do  beef  and  mutton;  but  in  respect 
to  veal,  the  alteration  is  more  in  reference 
to  the  diet  and  management,  than  to  the 
breed.  Nevertheless,  this  last  influence  is 
very  great,  and  the  difference  between 
an  Alderney  calf  and  that  of  a Hereford  is 
very  considerable,  though  here  also  the 
milk  of  the  former  being  much  richer  and 
more  plentiful,  may  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  difference.  Large  quan- 
tities of  veal  are  brought  up  to  London  by 
the  railways,  and  some  from  Belgium  by 
the  steamers.  The  greater  part  of  this  is 
small  and  devoid  of  fat,  but  of  good  flavour 
nevertheless.  The  prime  veal  of  the  Lon- 
don market  is  supplied  from  the  adjoining 
counties,  where  the  fattening  of  them  is 
carried  on  by  men  who  buy  up  the  calves 
from  the  dairy  districts,  and  bring  them  up 
by  cows  which  are  able  to  suckle  another 
in  addition  to  their  own.  At  the  age  of  ten 
or  eleven  weeks  these  calves  weigh  nearly 
20  stone,  and  are  then  worth  <£4  to  £4  10s. 
a-piece,  at  the  usual  price  of  veal.  In  some 
counties  the  calves  are  not  killed  till  they 
are  still  larger,  while  in  Dorsetshire  they 
are  rarely  suffered  to  live  more  than  three 
weeks,  the  cow-calves  being  invariably 
saved  there  to  be  reared  as  milkers. 

678.  Calves,  as  already  mentioned,  are 
bled  considerably  before  they  are  killed, 
which  is  managed  differently  from  the 
killing  of  the  lamb  or  sheep.  The  calf  is 
sometimes  hung  up  by  the  hind  legs  before 
its  throat  is  cut,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  hung 
up  the  moment  the  veins  are  divided,  so  as 
to  cause  as  much  as  possible  of  the  blood  to 
flow  out,  and  thus  leave  the  meat  as  white 
as  it  is  capable  of  appearing,  depending  a 
good  deal  in  this  respect  upon  the  feeding 
and  the  breed.  As  soon  as  the  blood  is  all 
drained  away,  the  butcher  makes  a small 
slit  oil  the  inside  of  each  leg,  fore  and  hind, 
and  then  drives  his  steel  as  far  as  it  will 
go  down  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh, 
making  it  spread  the  cellular  membrane  a 


little  at  the  point,  so  as  to  form  a small 
cavity.  Into  this  passage  he  next  intro- 
duces a pipe,  which  he  uses  to  blow  into 
and  inflate  the  whole  cellular  membrane  of 
each  calf,  driving  in  as  much  as  he  can  by 
the  power  of  his  lungs,  and  then  by  the  aid 
of  the  hand  pushing  and  rolling  it  under  the 
skin  in  all  directions.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  make  the  veal  look  less  thin  and 
cadaverous-looking  than  it  naturally  does; 
but  as  it  causes  the  meat  to  spoil  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  otherwise  would,  it  is 
not  practised  in  the  veal  which  travels  any 
distance,  and  hence  this  kind  looks  worse 
than  that  of  the  home-killed  calf. 

679.  The  Calf  is  cut  up  somewhat 
differently  to  either  beef  or  mutton,  but 
it  also  is  quartered  in  the  first  instance. 
The  hind -quarter  is  cut  up  into  the  leg, 
which,  again,  is  subdivided  into  the 
knuckle  (fig.  81,  1),  and  the  fillet  (2) ; the 
loin  (3)  is  often  divided  into  the  best  end , 
lower  in  position,  and  containing  the  kidney 
and  kidney-fat,  and  the  chump  end  above, 
in  which  is  a great  deal  of  bone.  In  the 
fore-quarter,  the  shoulder  (6)  is  removed 
in  all  cases,  and  sold  by  itself  at  a price 
lower  than  any  other  part,  it  being  rather 
coarse  in  texture  and  devoid  of  fat.  It  is 
therefore  often  bought  as  an  economical 
family  joint.  The  neck  (4)  is  considered 
by  some  people  very  good;  but  it  is  full 
of  bone,  and  not  very  economical  on  that 
account.  Its  best  end , which  is  uppermost, 
is  far  superior  to  the  scrag , which  lies  under 
the  shoulder.  The  breast  (5)  is  likewise 
often  divided  into  two  portions,  the  upper 
being  the  best  end , and  the  lower  the  brisket , 
in  which  lies  the  sweetbread , a great  delicacy 
to  some  people.  In  the  internal  parts  the 
heart,  liver,  sweetbread,  and  kidney  are  all 
eaten,  and  are  good  of  their  kind.  The 
sweetbread  is,  however,  attached  to  the 
breast,  and  the  kidney  to  the  loin. 

680.  In  Point  of  Economy  there  is  nothing 
like  the  leg,  its  meat  is  all  solid,  except  the 
bone,  which  weighs  considerably,  it  is  true, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  goes  a great  way  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  a family.  That  part 
called  the  fillet  has  the  bone  taken  out,  but 
it  is  sold  at  a higher  price  in  consequence. 
The  shoulder  is  generally  to  be  bought  at  a 
penny  or  three-halfpence  a pound  cheaper, 
and  it  may  then  be  considered  more  econo- 
mical, but  it  has  a heavy  knuckle  also,  and 
besides  this  a large  bladebone  with  a thick 
edge  of  gristle.  There  is  no  part  but  the 
leg  which  will  serve  for  cutlets,  the  meat 
of  the  shoulder  not  being  adapted  for  that 
purpose.  The  breast  stews  or  boils  well, 
and  serves  for  several  purposes  in  made- 
dishes. 

681.  In  Choosing  Yeal,  select  that  of 
which  the  kidney  is  well  covered  with 
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thick  solid  and  white  fat.  The  whitest 
meat  is  not  always  the  best  flavoured, 
being  made  so  by  bleeding  and  improper 
feeding,  with  that  object  in  view.  The  cow- 
calf  is  preferred  when  it  can  be  obtained ; 
and  it  may  be  known  by  the  udder  on 
the  fillet.  The  bull-calf  makes  darker  and 
harder  veal.  Yeal,  like  lamb,  requires  to 
be  quite  fresh,  which  is  shown  by  the  blue 
or  red  colour  of  the  veins  inside  the 
shoulder.  The  flesh  should  be  dry,  and 
not  flabby,  and  the  kidney-fat  should  be 
free  from  smell. 

682.  Yeal  is  in  Season  from  May  to 
September,  but  an  occasional  supply  is 
obtained  at  other  times,  as  some  cows 
are  required  to  calve  all  the  year  round 
to  keep  up  the  regular  supply  of  milk. 

Sub-sect.  E.— Pork. 

683.  Pigs  are  sold  by  the  ordinary  butcher, 
as  well  as  the  pork-butcher,  at  such  a 
variety  of  ages  that  their  flesh  cannot  so 
completely  be  identified  by  the  age  as  the 
animals  we  have  hitherto  considered.  It 
first  makes  its  appearance  on  the  table  at 
five  or  six  weeks  old,  when  it  is  called  a 
sucking-pig ; after  this  the  animal  is  re- 
spited until  it  is  ten  weeks  or  three 
months  of  age,  from  which  time  up  to 
six  or  eight  months  it  comes  into  the 
market  as  pork.  Then,  again,  it  waits 
until  a year  old  or  more,  when  it  is  killed 
for  bacon-meat  or  hams.  Both  pork  and 
bacon-meat  vary  in  quality  greatly ; breed 
and  feeding  being  the  chief  elements  in  the 
difference.  Dairy-fed  pork  holds  the  highest 
place  in  public  estimation,  which  it  richly 
deserves,  when  the  pig  is. of  a good  sort; 
but  this  does  not  always  hapfibn.  Farmers’ 
pigs,  though  dairy-fed,  are  not  always  con- 
fined to  that  diet,  for  they  are  made  the 
scavengers  of  the  farm,  and  are  allowed 
to  fill  themselves  upon  any  filth  or  carrion 
that  happens  to  be  within  their  reach; 
Pigs  fed  like  those  of  the  butchers  are  hard 
and  devoid  of  fat,  and  unless  they  arfe 
finished  with  meal  and  potatoes,  they  are 
not  to  be  considered  of  superior  quality. 
None  are  better  than  the  pigs  fed  on  the 
refuse  of  the  mill  and  starch-factories, 
where  thousands  are  fattened  every  year. 
Bacon-meat  may  easily  be  too  fat  for 
common  use,  and  the  size  best  adapted 
for  this  purpose  ranges  from  ten  to  fifteen 
score,  with  a moderate  thickness  of  fat. 
For  the  agricultural  labourer  bacon  can 
scarcely  be  too  thick  in  fat,  because  he 
uses  it  as  a relish  to  his  bread  and  potatoes; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  housekeep- 
ing of  the  middle  classes,  and  for  them  a 
medium  degree  is  far  the  most  economical 
and  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

684.  Pigs  are  killed  by  cutting  their 


throats  longitudinally,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  appearance  of  the  neck  or  jowl.  They 
are  first  muzzled  to  prevent  their  biting, 
and  their  legs  tied  together,  after  which 
they  are  placed  on  a raised  bench,  and  their 
throats  cut  deeply  down  into  the  vessels  at 
the  top  of  the  chest.  The  blood  is  collected 
for  black-puddings,  being  stirred  to  prevent 
its  coagulating.  When  dead,  the  hair  is 
taken  off  either  by  scalding  and  scraping 
(which  plan  is  always  adopted  for  pork,  and 
sometimes  for  bacon  also)  or  by  covering  it 
with  straw,  and  then  setting  this  on  fire, 
and  so  burning  the  bristles  off,  following 
this  up  by  washing  the  surface  with  hot 
water. 

685.  The  Cutting-up  of  the  Pig  is  prac- 
tised quite  differently  in  different  counties, 
and  also  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended.  For  pork 
there  is  not  much  variation,  the  carcass 
being  divided  into  the  leg  (1),  loin  (2),  the 
neck  or  fore-loin  (3),  the  belly  or  spring  (5), 
and  the  hand  (6) ; besides  which,  there  are 
the  pettitoes  cut  off  the  leg  and  hand,  and 
the  internals  consisting  of  the  heart , liver, 
and  chitterlings , which  last  are  the  small 
intestines  cleaned  and  prepared  for  the 
cook.  For  bacon  the  carcass  is  cut  up  very 
variously  in  regard  to  the  parts  which  are 
removed  for  present  use;  but  in  reference 
to  the  parts  reserved  for  bacon,  there  is 
only  one  important  point  in  which  different 
butchers  vary  their  use  of  the  chopper.  In 
all  cases  the  whole  outside,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  head,  is  reserved  for  curing, 
in  one  large  side,  called  a side  or  gammon; 
and  in  others  with  the  leg  (fig.  82,  1) 
removed,  when  the  remainder  is  called 
a flitch  (2).  The  variation  depends  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  backbone,  which  is 
soirietimes  chopped  down  the  middle,  as  in 
the  other  kinds  of  meat;  in  others  down 
on  each  side  of  it,  leaving  the  whole  back- 
bone entire,  with  a layer  of  meat  and  tat 
the  width  of  the  bone,  and  the  whole  being 
called  the  chine , and  reserved  for  pickling, 
to  use  in  a green  state.  But  there  is  also 
a considerable  amount  of  lean  on  the  inside 
of  the  flitch  which  is  removed,  the  knife 
being  generally  carried  so  as  to  leave  a 
layer  of  lean  attached  to  the  fat,  though  in 
some  districts  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
a layer  of  fat  is  removed  on  the  surface 
of  the  lean.  The  ribs  towards  the  front  are 
not  cut  away,  generally  speaking,  but  the 
flitch  has  a few  inches  of  them  left  behind 
and  cured  with  it.  The  parts  thus  removed 
are  the  griskin , the  spare-rib , and  the 
bladebone,  the  lower  part  of  the  hand 
being  left  in  the  flitch.  This  meat,  thus 
taken  out  of  bacon-pigs,  is  generally  called 
pig-meat , and  is  used  either  to  roast,  as  the 
griskin  and  spare-rib,  ,or  to  make  into 
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sausages  and  pork-pies,  as  the  bladebone 
and  general  trimming-pieces.  When  the 
hog  is  not  too  large  and  coarse,  and  when 
it  has  not  been  kept  too  long  upon  bean- 
flour,  or  other  heating  food,  the  pig-meat  is 
very  well-flavoured  and  wholesome;  but 
when  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  it  often 
leads  to  disorder  of  the  stomach,  and 
sometimes  to  serious  mischief.  This  pig- 
meat,  in  the  localities  where  bacon  is 
cured  to  any  great  extent,  is  to  be  bought 
at  very  low  prices ; but  in  London  and 
other  large  towns,  where  sausages  and 
pork-pies  find  a ready  sale,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  bought  under  the  top  price  of  pork  or 
bacon-meat. 

686.  The  most  Economical  Joint  in  Pork 
is  the  leg,  though  all  are  much  more  solid 
than  mutton  or  beef,  and  comparatively 
free  from  bone.  Pork  goes  much  farther 
than  any  other  meat,  one  reason  for  which 
is  that  the  fat  does  not  melt  away  in  boiling 
or  roasting  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  also 
generally  lower  in  cost  per  lb.,  so  that  alto- 
gether it  is  the  cheapest  butcher’s  meat 
which  can  be  used  in  a family ; but  it  will 
not  be  found  to  be  \yholesome  as  a regular 
article  of  diet,  and  can  only  be  borne  as  a 
change,  in  which  capacity  it  is  much  liked 
by  most  people,  and  does  rather  good  than 
harm. 

687.  In  Choosing  Pork,  take  a thin  piece 
of  the  lean  between  the  finger,  and  if  of 
good  quality  it  will  readily  yield  to  a smart 
squeeze.  The  colour  ought  to  be  rather 
pale  than  red.  Thp  rind  also  ought  to  be 
thin  and  delicate.  The  freshness  is  indi- 
cated by  the  transparency  and  freedom  from 
any  green  tint  or  unwholesome  smell. 
Measly  pork  is  known  by  the  fat  containing 
enlarged  glands,  called  kernels  ip  the  trade, 
and  by  the  lean  yielding  little  specks  of 
matter  on  pressure.  This  is  not  wholesome, 
or  indeed  fit  for  human  food. 

Sect.  3. — Hams,  Cured  and  Preserved 
Meats. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Bacon,  Ham,  and  other 
Salt  Meats. 

688.  Bacon  is  sold  in  London  and  the 
large  towns  and  cities  by  dealers  quite 
distinct  from  the  butchers,  under  the  name 
of  dealers  in  provisions , or  sometimes  pro- 
vision merchants.  Why  bacon,  hams,  and 
tongues,  with  butter  and  cheese,  should 
exclusively  be  called  by  this  name  is  rather 
singular;  but  so  it  is;  and  the  trade  is 
universally  recognised  by  that  title  in  this 
country.  The  quality  of  bacon  is  very  vary- 
ing, according  to  the  seat  of  its  feeding  and 
curing.  The  best  kinds  are  the  Wiltshire  and 
the  Yorkshire  bacon,  which  are  the  highest 
in  price  and  the  best  in  quality ; but  many 
other  counties  cure  their  bacon  in  the  same 


way,  and  rival  these  far-famed  localities  in 
every  respect  but  reputation.  The  former 
of  these  is  cured  with  more  saltpetre,  and 
is  consequently  of  a richer  red,  whilst  the 
latter  bacon  is  paler  and  generally  more 
moist.  Irish  bacon  is,  in  general,  coarser 
and  inferior  in  flavour,  but  some  of  it  is 
as  good  as  either  the  Wiltshire  or  York- 
shire make,  and  it  is  frequently  sold  for 
them.  It  is  sent  to  London  in  sides 
merely  roughly  salted,  and  is  then  dried 
here  and  rendered  fit  for  the  market  by 
smoking  or  otherwise.  A great  deal  of 
the  smoked  bacon  and  hams  is  dried  and 
smoked  in  the  counties  where  it  is  made, 
but  in  London,  also,  part  is  thus  prepared ; 
and  no  little  of  it  is  merely  rubbed  over 
with  impure  pyroligneous  acid,  which 
gives  it  exactly  the  same  flavour  at  half 
the  cost,  or  less,  and  is  not  prejudicial  to 
health  either.  Indeed,  it  is  exactly  the 
same  substance  as  is  applied  to  the  bacon 
in  smoking,  only  that  in  the  one  case  it 
is  used  as  soon  as  it  is  given  off  by  the 
wood,  and  in  'the  other  it  is  collected  and 
stored  for  use,  and  is  then  brushed  over 
the  bacon  by  the  hand.  Green  hams  and 
bacon  lose  about  one  twelfth  of  their 
weight  by  drying,  more  or  less  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried,  and 
yet  foreign  smoked  and  dried  hams  are  sold 
at  a lower  rate  than  those  which  are  not 
so  prepared.  This  is  to  me  a most 
curious  and  unaccountable  instance  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  markets,  since  it 
seems  extraordinary  that  a ham  after 
smoking  and  losing  weight  should  be  sold 
for  less  money  per  lb.  than  before.  It  is 
not  as  if  it  were  a perishable  article  in 
either  case,  nor  as  if  any  person  were 
obliged  to  smoke  in  order  to  preserve  it. 
Indeed,  there  seems  no  accounting  for  it; 
but  spell  is  the  fact,  for  at  present  I can 
buy  smoked  hams  at  Id.  per  lb.  less  than 
I can  pnsmoked  ones  of  similar  quality, 
certainly  not  inferior  at  all  events.  Dried 
hams  or  bacon,  whenever  they  are  nol 
more  than  2d.  per  lb.  dearer  than  fresl 
pork  are  cheaper  than  it,  inasmuch  ai 
the  pork  loses  weight  in  a variety  of  ways 
during  the  process  of  curing,  and  fully 
equal  to  a fourth  or  fifth  of  the  whole. 
There  is,  however,  generally  rather  more 
than  this  difference,  and  the  careful  house- 
keeper, who  has  accommodation  for  the 
purpose,  will  cure  her  own  bacon  and 
hams. 

689.  The  Best  Parts  of  the  Flitch, 
towards  the  middle  of  it,  sell  even  higher 
than  the  ham,  which  comes  next  in  price; 
then  the  higher  and  lower  parts  of  the 
flitch,  and  finally  the  hand. 

690.  Ox  Tongues  are  sold  by  all  dealers 
in  provisions,  either  prepared  in  this 
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country  or  imported  from  abroad ; and  I am 
afraid  a great  many  of  these  are  really  the 
tongues  of  horses.  They  are  sent  from 
Mexico  and  South  America  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  as  they  fetch  a higher  price  than 
the  rest  of  the  animal,  they  are  worth 
curing  with  some  care. 

691.  Salt  Beef  and  Pickled  Pork  are 
sold  by  the  butchers,  and  also  by  the 
porkmen,  being  prepared  by  immersion  in 
brine,  made  by  simply  dissolving  salt  in 
water.  The  price  is  generally  about  the 
same  as  for  fresh  meat ; the  value  of  the 
salt  being  very  little,  and  the  weight  being 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  this 
process.  The  meat  gives  out  a considerable 
quantity  of  blood  which  stains  the  pickle, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  absorbs  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  salt  and  water ; so  that  the 
seller,  although  he  retains  a considerable 
quantity  of  useless  brine,  does  not  thereby 
sustain  any  loss,  inasmuch  as  his  articled 
at  the  end  of  a week’s  immersion  weigh  as 
much  as  at  the  beginning.  When,  there- 
fore, the  butcher  has  more  beef  or  freSh 
pork  than  he  is  likely  to  sell,  he  drops  it 
into  the  pickling-tub,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  or  less,  it  is  available  for  any  person 
who  wants  it  for  immediate  use.  Some 
years  ago  a syringe  was  invented  for 
rapidly  forcing  the  salt  and  water  into  the 
pores  of  the  meat,  but  it  has  not  stood  thC 
test  of  a prolonged  trial,  and  it  is  now  out 
of  use,  as  far  aS  I know.  There  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  pickled  beef  arid 
pork  imported,  for  the  use  of  the  navy, 
from  Ireland  and  the  United  States ; but  its 
appearance  is  not  suited  to  the  tasteS 
of  the  population  of  this  country,  and  it 
does  not  find  a market  at  any  price. 

692.  All  kinds  of  cured  provisions  are  in 
the  trade  bought  by  the  smell,  the  dealer 
thrusting  a long  arid  thin  iron  instrument 
into  the  part  near  the  bone,  and  on  its 
withdrawal  putting  it  to  his  nose,  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  judge  how  it  will  suit  his 
customers.  These  latter  must,  however, 
generally  depend  upon  their  eyes  as  well, 
and  upon  the  confidence  which  they  cari 
rest  in  the  provision-dealer  of  whom  they 
are  making  their  purchase.  Few  but  those 
in  .the  constant  habit  can  form  an  opinion 
worthy  of  reliance,  by  any  other  means 
than  their  taste. 

Sub-sect.  B.— Sausages,  Preserved 
Meats,  &c. 

693.  Sausages,  Saveloys,  Polonies, 
Black-puddings,  Corned  Beef,  Reindeer 
Tongues,  Pork  Pies,  and  a whole  host 
of  similar  commodities,  are  sold  at  the 
“•sausage  shops”  in  London  and  the  large 
towns,  and  the  quantities  of  inferior  meat 
thus  consumed  are  enormous.  It  is  well 


known  that  in  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  other  large,  manufac- 
turing towns,  very  inferior  meat  finds  a 
ready  sale  at  less  than  half  the  price  of  the 
ordinary  quality,  and  this  is  soon  converted 
into  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  forms 
enumerated  above,  by  the  agency  of  the 
sausage-machine.  The  old  and  hackneyed 
story  of  the  sausage-maker  who  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  whose  fate  was  only 
known  by  the  appearance  of  a button  in  a 
sausage  some  time  after,  is  perhaps  an 
exaggeration;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  sorts  of  meat  are  supplied  to  their 
choppers,  and  that  when  pork  is  dear,  or 
otherwise  unavailable,  something  must  be 
found  at  a price  to  suit  the  market.  Far- 
mers can  always  sell  their  cows  and  sheep 
which  they  have  been  obliged  to  kill , if 
tolerably  meaty,  and  within  a given  distance 
of  a large  market,  although  there  may  be  a 
penalty  for  exposing  it  for  sale ; but  there  is 
no  power  of  examining  the  premises  of  the 
sausage-maker,  and  his  character  is  the 
sole  Safeguard  to  those  who  deal  with  him. 
Black-puddingg  are  probably  as  little  adul- 
terated as  any  article,  since  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  other  material  cheaper 
than  the  blood  of  ivhich  they  are  properly 
made;  and  which  is  generally  to  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantities.  Pork-pies  are  made 
and  sold  in  London  to  an  enormous  extent; 
it  is  said  that  one  maker  alone  sells  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  a day,  sending 
them  all  over  the  town  in  carts  for  the 
purpose.  They  arb  of  very  good  flavour, 
and  made  from  wholesome  meat,  as  must  o< 
necessity  be  the  cdse  when  such  large 
quantities  are  made  up  by  one  establish- 
ment. It  may  arisWer  the  purpose  of  a 
little  sausage-maker  to  smuggle  into  his 
cellar  all  sorts  of  trash,  but  on  the  large 
scale  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  do 
this,  and  therefore  it  is  rba^oriable  to  sup- 
pose that  these  trery  popular  pork-pies  are 
genuine  in  their  component  parts. 

694.  Preserved  Meats  ate  chiefly  im- 
ported from  abroad,  at  all  events  those 
suited  to  the  rise  of  our  inland  population. 
The  process  by  which  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  are  made  capable  of  resisting 
the  usual  effects  of  death,  is  very  similar  to 
that  which  has  long  been  adopted  in  the 
bottling  of  green  gooseberries,  but  carried 
on  in  a manner  more  suited  to  the  increased 
tendency  to  decomposition.  Gooseberries 
require  only  to  be  boiled  in  bottles  and  then 
to  be  covered  from  the  air  while  hot,  after 
which  they  may  be  kept  for  a considerable 
time,  the  air  being  however  only  -partially 
expelled.  In  the  meat-preserving  process, 
the  flesh  is  likewise  submitted  to  the  action 
of  boiling  water,  and  it  is  then  stowed  in 
canisters,  as  being  cheaper  and  more  safe 
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from  fracture,  and  also  more  capable  of 
being  securely  soldered  down,  and  freed 
from  the  action  of  the  air.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  these  actions,  which  are  exactly 
similar  in  principle  to  the  bottling  of  goose- 
berries, when  the  canister  is  full  and  ready 
for  sealing,  it  is  again  submitted  to  the 
action  of  heat,  and  by  the  steam  given 
off  all  the  air  is  removed,  or  nearly  all, 
there  still  remaining  a liighly-rarified  me- 
dium. After  this,  it  is  at  once  soldered 
down,  and  if  the  process  is  properly  con- 
ducted the  meat  will  keep  for  a very 
long  time,  even  in  warm  climates.  Meat 
thus  prepared  is  imported  into  this  coun- 
try and  sold  wholesale  at  about  5d.  to  9d. 
per  lb.,  according  to  the  quality  and  kind ; 
inferior  beef  being  to  be  bought  at  the 
lower  price,  and  mutton  and  veal  readily 
fetching  the  higher  rate.  Strong  mutton- 
broth  and  beef-soup  are  also  preserved  in 
the  same  way,  but  none  of  these  have  been 
yet  introduced  into  England  at  such  a price 
as  to  make  them  economical  substitutes 
for  fresh  meat,  the  price  being  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same.  The  price  of  the  meat 
In  Australia  or  Moldavia,  where  they  are 
preserved,  is  not  more  than  Id.  per  lb. ; but 
the  cost  of  the  canisters,  and  of  boiling, 
packing,  and  importing  brings  them  up  to 
the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  here. 
But  the  more  highly-priced  articles,  such  as 
turtle,  may  be,  and  are,  sold  at  a rate  much 
cheaper  than  the  fresh  material.  Thus,  a 
quart-tin  of  turtle  is  to  be  bought  for  18s., 
which  will  suffice  to  make  soup  enough  for 
a large  party  of  eighteen  or  twenty  people, 
with  the  addition  only  of  some  clear  stock 
and  condiments  amounting  to  little  more 
than  a couple  of  shillings.  Venison,  also, 
for  stewing  or  for  pasties,  is  sold  in  the 
same  way,  preserved  in  canisters;  but  as 
English  fresh  venison  for  this  purpose  can 
generally  be  bought  at  8d.  per  lb.,  no  saving 
is  here  effected ; and  the  quality  is  not  very 
good,  foreign  venison  being  inferior  to  our 
park-fed  breed.  Preserved  vegetables  are 
only  suited  to  sea-voyages,  inasmuch  as 
the  price  is  so  much  higher  than  our  garden 
produce  when  fresh.  Peas  and  beans,  and 
other  similar  garden  produce,  may  be 
obtained  when  out  of  season , preserved  in 
this  way,  cheaper  than  in  Covent-garden 
market ; but  the  colour  is  not  good,  unless 
it  is  artificially  produced,  and  hence  the 
article  is  not  used  to  any  extent  in  the 
interior,  however  well  it  may  be  suited  for 
voyages  of  long  duration.  There  is  a 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  preserved  beef, 
from  the  idea  that  it  is  composed  of  horse- 
flesh ; but  there  is  no  more  reason  for  the 
use  of  this  article  in  the  preserving  of 
meat  in  this  way  any  more  than  in  its 
salting  and  barrefling.  There  can  be  no 


doubt  that  horseflesh  may  he  substituted 
for  beef  in  many  instances,  wherever  any 
kind  of  curing  is  carried  on,  but  the  object 
is  not  very  apparent  when  it  is  recollected 
that  in  the  preserving  process  the  tallow  is 
the  chief  article  which  brings  the  money 
in  as  a return  for  the  outlay,  and  this  kind 
of  fat  in  the  horse  is  not  nearly  of  such  a 
good  quality  as  in  the  ox.  If,  therefore,  it 
is  not  the  interest  of  the  curer  to  substitute 
the  one  for  the  other,  we  may  rely  upon  it 
that  it  will  not  be  attempted,  except  as  an 
exceptional  case.  A horse  coming  in  their 
way  would  probably  not  be  wasted,  but  on 
the  large  scale  no  such  substitute,  I believe, 
really  occurs.  Healthy  horseflesh  is  quite 
as  fitted  for  human  food  as  beef  or  mutton, 
and  is  much  more  short  and  tender  in  the 
grain  than  the  former  food ; but  the  price 
of  well-conditioned  horses  is  higher  than 
that  of  bullocks  nearly  all  the  world  over, 
so  that  it  is  useless  to  entertain  the  question 
of  its  applicability  as  an  article  of  food  so 
long  as  this  is  the  case.  It  is  now  dearer, 
and  it  must  remain  so,  because  a horse  is  a 
more  delicate  feeder  than  an  ox,  and  it  will 
cost  more  by  the  time  it  is  fit  for  food, 
unless  it  earns  its  keep  by  working  in  the , 
interim ; but  if  capable  of  doing  this  it  will 
be  kept  uqtil  worn  out  or  diseased,  and  it  is 
then  certainly  not  to  be  compared  with 
sound  and  wholesome  beef.  The  micro- 
scope does  not  readily  detect  the  difference 
between  beef  and  horseflesh,  so  that  there 
are  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  one  from 
the  other,  except  by  the  smell  and  flavour, 
which  to  a practised  nose  and  palate  are 
very  easily  known  from  one  another.  Dr. 
Hassall,  who  examined  several  varieties  of 
preserved  provisions,  did  not  discover  any 
such  substitution;  but  he  himself  admits 
that  it  tyould  be  “ of  such  a nature  as  to 
escape  detection,”  but,  as  he  observes,  the 
substitution  of  the  livers  or  kidneys  would 
be  detected  by  the  texture  alone,  which 
would  readily  serve  to  show  the  difference 
from  muscular  fibre.  That  gentleman  found, 
in  his  examinations,  that  out  of  thirty-four 
cases  of  preserved  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  twenty-nine  were  in  good 
condition,  five  being  unsound,  of  which, 
however,  three  were  vegetables,  and  one 
milk;  the  only  failure  in  the  case  of  an 
animal  substance  being  mock- turtle  soup, 
in  which  decomposition  had  commenced, 
and  it  was  scarcely  edible.  The  fish 
examined  by  him  were  all  in  a good  state 
of  preservation,  as  well  as  the  preserved 
soups  and  broths,  except  only  the  mock- 
turtle.  In  sudden  emergencies,  therefore, 
when  soup  or  broth  is  required  for  an 
invalid,  recourse  may  be  had  to  this  article; 
but,  as  I shall  hereafter  show,  there  is 
nothing  like  fresh-prepared  diet  ior  the 
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sick-room,  in  all  cases;  and  I believe  the 
only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  real  turtle, 
Which  is  prepared  in  a very  delicate  way 
for  invalids,  and  which  in  that  way,  or  as 
soup,  is  a most  convenient  and  cheap  form 
for  the  use  of  the  sick-room. 

695.  Olive  Oil  is  also  used  as  a means 
of  preserving  fish ; sardines  and  anchovies 
being  stored  in  this  -way  so  as  to  keep  for 
an  unlimited  time,  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  preserved  being  of  tin.  Sardines  a 
Vhuile  and  anchovies  a Vhuile  are  now  used 
in  large  quantities  in  this  country  as  a 
breakfast  or  luncheon  relish,  especially 
the  former,  which  forms  a considerable 
article  of  import  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

696.  Glycerine  is  a new  substance,  pro- 
pounded by  its  chief  makers  as  the  best 
medium  for  preserving  all  sorts  of  perish- 
able articles.  From  its  composition  it  is 
likely  to  effect  this  desirable  purpose;  and 
as  it  readily  mixes  with  water,  retaining 
its  property  of  preventing  decomposition, 
it  may  serve,  perhaps,  as  a convenient 
adjunct  to  our  already  recognised  means, 
being  perhaps  most  usefully  applied  as 
an  ingredient  in  our  ham  and  bacon 
pickles  instead  of  sugar,  whose  flavour  it 
closely  resembles.  Oxygen  forms  a very 
small  proportion  of  its  elementary  compo- 
sition, and  to  this  it  most  probably  owes 
its  preserving  powers ; that  principle  being 
at  the  root  of  all  decomposition  in  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  so  that  the 
more  completely  it  can  be  expelled,  the 
better  is  the  preservative  process.  Time 
alone,  however,  will  settle  this  question, 
which  at  present  is  only  a theoretical  pro- 
position, though  it  is  well  known  that 
glycerine  has  an  extraordinary  power  of 
preserving  animal  substances  from  decay. 
That  it  will  noj;  preserve  fruits  or  vege- 
tables I have  proved  by  experiment ; decom- 
position going  on  pearly  as  fast  as  in  water. 

Sect.  4.— Venison. 

697.  Venison  is  the  flesh  of  the  red  and 
fallow-deer,  and  it  is  used  and  divided, 
or  cut  up,  the  spme  as  mutton.  It  is 
seldom  purchased,  and  never  except  as  an 
article  of  luxury.  Pastry  cooks,  fruiterers, 
game  salesmen,  and  fishmongers  are  usually 
the  dealers  in  this  kind  of  meat,  and  buy 
their  deer,  either  bucks  or  does,  from  the 
park-keepers  of  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
selling  it  out  in  quarters,  or  sometimes  the 
fore-quarter  being  divided  by  them. 

698.  Venison  is  a very  wholesome  and 
digestible  food,  closely  resembling  mutton 
in  every  respect  but  the  flavour,  which  is 
higher  and  peculiar  to  it.  This  kind  of 
meat  is  therefore  weli  adapted  to  invalids, 
if  their  palates  will  bear  it. 


699.  Buck  Venison  is  in  season  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  and  doe  venison  during 
the  winter  months. 

700.  The  Price  of  the  haunch  of  buck 
venison  is  usually  from  two  to  three  guineas. 
Doe  venison  and  the  fore-quarters  of  buck 
venison  sell  for  about  8d.  per  pound. 

Sect.  5.— Poultry,  Game,  and  Wildfowl. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Domestic  Poultry. 

701.  The  Varieties  of  Domestic  Poultry 
brought  to  table  in  this  country  are— 1st, 
turkeys;  2nd,  guinea-fowl;  3rd,  fowls ; 4th, 
geese;  5th,  ducks ; and,  6th,  pigeons. 

702.  General  Remarks.— Poultry  and 
game  are  consumed  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  Great  Britain,  and  as  a treat  or 
change  for  more  solid  articles  of  diet,  or  as 
invalid  food,  they  are  of  very  great  im- 
portance. In  point  of  economy,  however, 
there  is  no  kind  of  poultry  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  butcher’s  meat ; and  it  is 
necessary  that  the  housekeeper  should  be 
acquainted  with  this  fact,  or  she  may  be 
deluded  by  her  wishes,  or  those  of  her 
charge,  into  the  belief  that  she  is  practising 
economy  when  she  is  really  very  extrava- 
gant. But  in  spite  of  this  general  rule, 
there  are  exceptions,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  all  kinds  of  poultry  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  they  are  most 
plentiful,  and  when  also  they  are  the  best 
in  point  of  flavour.  It  often  happens  that  a 
market  is  overstocked,  and  that  the  sellers, 
after  having  refused  four  or  five  shillings 
a couple  for  fowls  in  the  morning,  will  take 
two  and  sixpence  oy  three  shillings  in  the 
evening.  If,  therefore,  the  caterer  can 
manage  to  visit  the  market  at  that  time, 
poultry  may  be  frequently  purchased  at  a 
price  which  will  make  it  nearly  equal  to 
butcher’s  meat  in  cost.  Yet  there  is 
another  thing  to  be  considered  besides  the 
prime  cost,  and  that  is  the  outlay  in  stuff- 
ing, sauces,  and  gravies.  Turkeys  are 
always  stuffed  apd  eaten  with  bread-sauce 
and  made-gravy.  Fowls  require  both  the 
two  last  adjuncts,  while  geese  and  ducks 
are  never  eaten  without  stuffing  and  gravy, 
and  often  with  apple-sauce  in  addition. 
Hence,  the  whole  expense  of  putting  poultry 
upon  the  table  is  considerably  more  than 
the  mere  market-payment,  especially  when 
the  sauces  must  be  made  in  an  extrava- 
gant manner  with  plenty  of  cream.  The 
digestibility  of  fowls  and  turkeys  is  very 
great,  when  eaten  without  a lot  of  sauces, 
which,  however  palatable,  are  not  very 
wholesome,  and  therefore,  even  in  families, 
their  use  should  be  encouraged  as  far  as 
the  finances  will  permit.  The  price  of 
poultry  will  generally  average  from  8d.  to 
lOd.  per  lb.  before  drawing,  which  removes 
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about  one-third  of  the  weight,  and  brings 
tne  price  up  to  Is.  per  lb.,  if  originally  sold 
at  83. ; or  to  Is.  3d.,  if  sold  at  lOd. ; and  this 
5s  altogether  exclusive  of  the  bones,  which 
weigh  something  considerable, though  not  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  bone  of  a rump 
of  beef,  or  a shoulder  of  mutton  or  veal. 
At  this  rate  the  cost  is  nearly  double  that 
of  meat,  and,  allowing  for  sauces  and 
Ifravies,  quite  as  much  as  that.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  by  making  the  most  of  her 
carving,  and  by  adding  bacon  or  ham  pretty 
liberally  to  her  dish  of  poultry,  that  the 
careful  manager  can  afford  an  occasional 
use  of  this  much-prized  article  of  diet. 

703.  Turkeys  are  reared  and  fatted  by  the 
farmers’  wives,  mainly*  throughout  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,  the  largest  and  best 
coming  from  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Suffolk,  where  they  are  treated  to  more  food 
than  they  like  by  “ cramming  ” them.  The 
average  weight  of  the  cock  turkey  is  about 
121b.,  and  that  of  the  hen  8 lb.,  the  latter 
being  generally  considered  to  have  the 
more  delicate  flavour  of  the  two.  Thirty 
pounds  is  not  an  uncommon  weight  for  a 
Norfolk  cock  turkey  at  Christmas;  but 
these  are  generally  two  years  old,  and 
harder  and  more  stringy  in  the  legs  than 
the  younger  birds.  They  are  in  season  from 
September  till  March,  and  the  turkey-poults 
from  that  time  till  June. 

704.  Guinea-fowl  and  Pea-hens  are  eaten 
throughout  England  as  daihtifes,  but  they 
do  not  come  into  the  London  market  to  any 
great  extent,  nor  are  they  so  highly  valued 
there  as  in  the  rural  districts.  They  are  in 
season  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  as  the 
turkey,  and  resemble  it  in  flavour,  thottgh 
the  flesh  is  hot  so  juicy. 

705.  Fowls  are  sold  in  London  under 
three  denominations,  viz. : spring  chickens, 
capons,  and  fowls.  The  first  are  the  most 
highly  valued,  being  the  produce  of  very 
late  hatches,  and  reared  with  great  care, 
chiefly  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  who 
make  the  most  profitable  rearers  of  poultry 
in  most  cases.  When  very  small  they  often 
fetch  7s.  to  9s.  a couple,  and  afterwards, 
towards  the  middle  of  spring,  6s.  iS  the 
average  price.  Capons  are  the  young  cocks 
operated  on  by  those  who  understand  the 
process,  and  they  are  thereby  made  to  grow 
ipto  large  and  fleshy  birds,  with  a good 
flavour,  and  are  highly  valued.  They  are  in 
season  up  to  Christmas.  Fowls  generally 
mean  barn-door  fowls,  or  those  which,  have 
been  put  up  only  for  a short  time.  Many 
people  object  to  barn-door  fowls  as  being 
poor  and  devoid  of  flavour;  but  if  they  ate 
young,  of  good  breed,  and  regularly  fed, 
they  are,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  all 
others.  The  Dorking  fowl,  known  by  its 
five  toes,  is  generally  considered  to  be 


superior  to  all  others  for  the  table ; and  it 
certainly  is  a fine  bird,  full  in  the  breast, 
with  a great  capacity  for  fattening,  and  yet 
without  any  gross  or  greasy  flavour.  But 
there  is  none  like  the  game  bird  for  roast- 
ing, and  for  that  mode  of  dressing  it  is  as 
superior  to  all  others  as  the  pheasant  is  to 
the  common  fowl;  but  for  boiling  the 
colour  of  the  skin  is  too  yellow.  The  cross 
with  the  Cochin  China  and  game  is  also  a 
very  fine  and  well-flavoured  bird,  but  not 
equal  to  the  true  game  in  flavour.  Bantams, 
especially  those  of  the  game  breed,  are  also 
very  highly  flavoured;  but  they  are  not 
often  in  the  market.  The  Age,  next  to  the 
breed,  is  of  most  importance  in  choosing 
fowls ; and  this  may  be  known  by  the  size 
and  hardness  of  the  spur  in  capons  and 
cockerels,  and  by  the  hardness  of  the 
breastbone  in  them  as  well  as  in  pullets. 
It  is  very  often  the  practice  to  break  the 
breastbone  down,  so  as  to  make  the  breast 
appear  more  plump  than  it  otherwise  would, 
and  also  to  make  it  feel  soft  to  the  touch ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  detect  this  imposture,  and 
to  feel  the  hardness  or  the  reverse  of  the 
projecting  keel  of  the  breastbone  by  pinch- 
ing it  between  the  fingers,  giving  it  a twist 
at  the  same  time. 

706.  Geese  are  reared  in  large  numbers 
for  the  feathers  they  produce,  as  well  as  for 
their  table  value.  They  are  not  however 
considered  to  pay  well  by  any  one  who  has 
not  the  run  of  common  land,  as  they  eat  and 
spoil  a much  greater  quantity  of  grass  than, 
from  their  size,  could  be  supposed  possible. 
The  eggs  are  hatched  early  in  May,  and  by 
August  the  goslings  are  of  fair  size,  but 
very  insipid  and  devoid  of  all  the  real 
flavour  of  the  adult  bird.  They  fetch  a 
high  price,  and  are  sold  to  those  who 
indulge  their  fancies,  though  it  appears  a 
great  pity  to  spoil  so  good  a dish  as  a 
Michaelmas  goose.  From  that  time  to 
Christmas  they  are  in  their  prime,  and  few 
dishes  are  better  than  a well-fed  young 
goose  of  eight  or  ten  pounds.  These  fetch: 
from  5s.  to  7s.  in  the  London  market,  and 
may  sometimes  be  bought  at  4s.  6d.,  but 
when  weighed  after  drawing  they  will  cost 
at  least  is.  per  lb.,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
considered  economical. 

707.  Du'cks,  especially  of  the  true  Ayles- 
bury breed,  are  considered  a great  dainty 
by  most  people.  They  are  bred  in  great 
numbers  for  the  London  market,  and  some 
of  them  reach  the  weight  of  7 lb.  by  t he  time 
they  are  six  or  seven  months  old.  They  are 
brought  up  in  the  cottages  of  the  Bucking- 
hamshire labourers,  and  fetch  a high  price 
when  they  can  be  taken  to  market  in  time 
for  the  early  peas  7s.,  and  even  9s.,  a couple 
being  the  ordinary  price  for  early  ducks. 

708.  Pigeons  are  kept  in  countless  flocks 
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by  some  farmers,  who  kill  and  send  to  mar- 
ket a large  number  throughout  the  season, 
which  lasts  from  March  to  October.  The 
usual  price  is  from  4d.  to  6d.  a piece. 

Sub-sect.  B.— Game  and  Wildfowl. 

709.  Under  this  head  are  comprehended 
all  the  wild  birds  which  are  captured  in 
this  country,  and  considered  good  for  the 
table,  as  well  as  rabbits  and  hares.  The 
list  is  a very  long  one,  when  all  the  occa- 
sional species  are  enumerated ; but  the 
following  are  those  chiefly  met  with:— 
1st,  pheasant ; 2nd,  black  game  and  the- 
capercaillie;  3rd,  grouse  and  ptarmigan;  4th, 
partridges;  5th,  quail , landrail , and  larks;- 
6th,  wildfowl;  7th,  woodcocks  a,n&  snipes;  8th, 
hares;  9th,  rabbits. 

710.  The  Pheasant  is  sold  in  the  open 
market,  as  well  as  in  the  shops  of  the 
game-dealers,  at  7s.  a brace*  on  the  average. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
coming  within  the  bounds  of  domestic 
economy,  and  will  only  be  purchased  for 
the  sake  of  an  offering  to  social  relations. 

711.  Black  Game  and-  the  Capercaillie 
are  still  more  extravagant,  being  seldom  to 
be  bought  under  15s.  or  a guinea  the  brace 
for  the  former,  and  30s.  for  the  latter. 

712.  Grouse  and  Ptarmigan  are  sold  at 
much  lower  prices,  the  former  being  often 
so  plentiful  as  to  glut  the  market  at  a 
time  when  they  will  not  keep  ; and  the  latter 
being  imported  in  great  numbers  from 
Norway,  packed  in  ice-.  Grouse,  when 
plentiful,  average  3s.  6d.  per  brace?  and 
ptarmigan  from  2s.  to  3s.  ? but  the  latter 
are  poor  in  condition,  and  of  very  little 
flavour. 

713.  Quail,  Landrail,  and  Larks  vary 
in  price  too  much  to  require  notice.  Larks 
are  considered  a great  delicacy  when  arti- 
ficially fattened. 

714.  Wildfowl,  consisting  of  Weld 
Ducks,  Widgeon,  and  Teal,  are  in  season 
from  September  till  February,  but  they  are 
seldom  plentiful  till  January,  when  ducks 
may  sometimes  be  bought  at  2s.  per  couple; 
but  even  then  they  are  not  cheap,  as  there 
is  very  little  meat  upon  them.  They  are 
very  good  eating,  and  are  highly  valued  by 
the  epicure. 

715.  Woodcocks  and*  Snipes  come  into 
season  in  November,  but  the  locality  where 
they  are  met  with  changes  from  that  time 
till  "they  go  out.  The  high  price  of  cocks, 
7s.  a-couple,  forbids  their  use,  except  to 
those  who  do  not  need  any  control  of  their 
purses. 

716.  Hares  may  often  be  purchased  at 
a price  which  renders  them  absolutely 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  good 
manager.  A fine  hare,  weighing  6 lbs. 
when  drawn,  may  be  bought  for  3s.,  or 


even  for  2s.  6d.,  and  therefore  at  6d.  per  lb. 
They  are  in  season  from  August,  when 
the  leverets  get  very  plentiful,  until  the 
following  March,  at  which  time  the  does 
are  “in  kindle,”  and  the  jacks  as  poor  as 
rakes.  The  age  of  the  hare  determines 
its  tenderness,  and  this  may  be  known  by 
the  toughness  of  the  ear,  which  readily 
splits  or  tears  when  young ; by  the  hardness 
of  the  jaw  when  squeezed;  and  by  the 
length  of  the  claws,  which  are  long  and 
blunt  in  the  old  hare.  The  width  of  the 
, back  regulates  the  condition— a thin  hare 
being  a very  poor  article  of  diet. 

717.  Babbits,  both  tame  and  wild,  are 
sold  in  enormous  quantities ; and  recently 
a new  trade  has  sprung  up  to  London  from 
Ostend.  Tame  rabbits  are  kept  in  Belgium 
in  great  numbers  for  their  skins,  and  their 
bodies,  after  stripping  them  of  the  skin, 
are  brought  over  by  the  steamers  and  sold 
in  London  at  the  pork-butchers’— rarely  at 
the  poulterers’ ; why,  I do  not  know.  Some 
people  like  their  flavour,  but  I confess  that 
to  me  it  smacks  too  strongly  of  the  hutch 
to  be  pleasant.  The  price  is  about  8d. 
per  lb.  English  tame  rabbits,  in  good  con- 
dition, are  worth  a trifle  more;  and  wild 
rabbits  about  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  couple. 

718.  The  Chief  Markets  for  Poultry 
and  Game  in  London,  are  those  of  Leaden- 
hall  and  Newgate,  where  enormous  quan- 
tities are  sold ; more  than  a million  rabbits 
being  now  sold  in  London  every  year  at 
these  two  markets  alone.  Hares,  pheasants, 
and  partridges  are  also  sold  there  in  pro- 
fusion; the  market  being  partly  supplied 
by  the  poachers,  and  partly  from  the  legiti- 
mate owners.  Preserving  is  now  carried 
on  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  unless  the 
game  killed  were  sold,  the  expense  would 
be  enormous;  and  therefore  the  owner 
commissions  his  keeper,  or  steward,  to 
dispose  of  it  in  this  wholesale  manner. 
Poached  game  is,  however,  much  cleaner 
and  better-looking,  and  the  dealers  prefer 
it,  because  it  catches  the  eye  of  the  cus- 
tomer in  preference  to  game  which  has 
been  shot  and  smeared  with  blood  or  dirt. 
Any  one  used  to  the  state  of  properly- 
killed  hares,  may  easily  pick  out  the  snared 
ones  by  their  starting  eyes  and  swelled 
heads,  and  the  netted  partridges  by  their 
unruffled  plumage. 

Sect.  6.— Butter,  Milk,  Cheese,  and 
Eggs. 

Sub-sect.  A. — Butter. 

719.  Butter,  as  intended  for  household 
use,  is  sold  either  as  fresh  butter,  in  which 
form  it  will  barely  keep  a week;  or  potted , 
that  is,  made  up  with  a little  more  salt,  and 
enclosed  in  tubs  or  jars,  so  as  to  keep  for  a 
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month  or  even  more,  and  called  by  a variety 
of  names,  as  Dorset , Welsh,  and  Ostend ; or 
thirdly  of  salt  butter , which  is  mixed  with 
too  large  a proportion  of  salt  to  be  pleasant, 
but  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  time,  gra- 
dually, however,  becoming  more  and  more 
rancid. 

720.  Fresh  Butter  is  now  sold  all  over 
England  at  prices  varying  much  with  the 
season  of  the  year,  being  much  cheaper 
in  summer  than  winter.  In  London  it  is 
called  either  Epping , Cambridge , Aylesbury , 
or  WeeJcly  Dorset ; but  it  is  seldom  that  any 
butter  sold  in  London  really  comes  from 
the  place  with  whose  name  it  is  identified. 
The  difference  in  flavour  is  so  small  that 
the  retail  dealer  is  hardly  likely  to  buy  a 
quantity  of  each,  and  easily  gratifies  the 
fancies  of  his  customers  by  providing  them 
with  a differently-named  article  from  the 
same  source,  which  is  that  from  which  he 
can  suit  himself  at  the  lowest  price,  in 
proportion  to  the  quality.  All  these  butters 
are  now  sent  to  London  daily,  each  dairy 
forwarding  its  churning  as  soon  as  it  is 
fit  to  travel,  and  generally  making  butter 
twice  a week.  The  Devon  butter  is  made 
in  a different  way  (see  the  next  chapter), 
and  the  flavour  is  more  creamy  than  those 
enumerated  above ; but  it  keeps  so  badly, 
and  is  so  much  damaged  by  railway 
travelling,  that  it  is  little  used  in  Lon- 
don. The  price  of  genuine  fresh  butter  is 
seldom  less  than  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  in  London, 
and  in  the  provinces  ranges  from  that  price 
to  Is.  per  lb.  A vast  quantity  of  potted- 
butter,  and  even  of  the  better  kinds  of  salt 
butter,  is  made  up  into  pounds  and  sold  as 
fresh  butter.  This  is  effected  by  washing- 
out  the  salt  and  mixing  a large  quantity  of 
water  with  it,  by  beating  it  up  with  great 
force  by  the  hand.  Milk  is  also  sometimes 
used,  but  the  great  adulteration  consists  in 
the  addition  of  water.  Butter  treated  in 
this  way  tastes  pretty  well  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  it  is  purchased,  but  when  kept 
longer  than  that  time  it  turns  rancid,  and 
has  a very  disagreeable  flavour. 

721.  Potted  Butter  is  brought  to  London 
and  the  large  towns  from  Dorset,  Wales, 
Ireland,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  packed  m 
firkins,  from  which  the  dealers  profess  to 
sell  it  as  imported ; but  it  is  almost  always 
taken  out  and  washed,  and  then  repacked 
before  it  is  exposed  in  the  shop  for  sale. 
Much  of  it  is  sold  as  fresh  butter,  at 
prices  somewhat  below  the  genuine  fresh , 
whilst  the  butter  which  is  called  Ostend, 
and  passes  as  the  produce  of  the  previous 
•week’s  churning,  is  often  at  least  a month 
or  six  weeks  old,  washed  and  made  up 
with  a quaDtity  of  water  artificially  intro- 
duced. Well-prepared  potted-butter  is  very 
little  inferior  in  flavour  to  fresh,  and  hence 


it  is  sold  as  such;  and  it  is  only  the  second 
qualities,  and  the  salt  butter  prepared  by 
washing,  with  the  addition  of  a little  soda, 
that  are  offered  at  the  price  of  potted-butter. 
If  potted  during  the  autumn  it  will  keep 
good  through  the  winter,  and  many  careful 
managers  supply  themselves  in  this  way 
with  a well-flavoured  article  at  a low  price. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Hassall, 
some  samples  examined  by  him  contained 
35  per  cent,  of  salt  and  water ; and  Mr. 
Miller,  a butter  factor  of  London,  asserts 
that  50  per  cent,  of  water  is  often  incor- 
porated with  the  butter  while  in  a melted 
state.  This  adulteration  is  easily  detected 
by  placing  a few  ounces  of  the  butter  in  a 
six-ounce  phial,  and  melting  it  slowly  at  a 
low  heat,  as  in  a water-bath  at  130  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  or  on  the  hob  of  a common 
fire-place.  In  an  hour  or  two  the  salt  and 
water  sink  to  the  bottom  and  form  a sepa- 
rate stratum  below,  the  oily  matter  repre- 
senting the  clear  butter,  which,  on  cooling, 
becomes  solid  again,  leaving  the  water  and 
salt  below  with  a milky  tinge  obtained 
either  from  the  small  quantity  of  milk  left 
in  most  butters,  or  probably  from  the  use 
of  milk  in  washing  and  making  up  these 
fictitious  butters.  It  has  been  asserted 
lately,  that  flint  is  dissolved  in  acid  and 
added  to  butter  as  a means  of  adulteration; 
but  this  requires  the  corroboration  of 
scientific  experiment,  and  I should  much 
doubt  the  fact. 

722.  Salt  Butter,  sold  as  such,  is  usually 
the  refuse  of  the  salt  butter  known  by  that 
name  in  the  import  trade,  a vast  quantit}r 
of  which  is  exceedingly  well  flavoured,  and 
readily  passes,  after  a little  ablution,  for  the 
qualities  described  under  the  last  paragraph, 
and  even  sometimes  for  fresh  butter  at  low 
prices.  In  order,  however,  for  salt  butter 
to  be  bought  at  the  price  allotted  to  it  in 
the  trade,  it  must  be  of  some  considerable 
age,  as  there  is  no  motive  for  high  salting, 
except  to  keep  it  from  the  summer  to  the 
winter  or  spring.  Butter  made  during  the 
summer  months  may  generally  be  brought 
from  Ireland,  Holland,  or  Belgium  to  Eng- 
land within  the  time  during  which  it  will 
keep  good,  without  adding  to  it  more  salt 
than  enough  to  preserve  it  lor  the  limited 
time  that  potted  butter  is  expected  to  last 
good.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  some  remote 
districts  of  the  countries  from  which  butter 
is  imported  that  cannot  send  their  produce 
to  market  in  less  than  a month ; but  these 
are  the  exceptions,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  salt  butter  is  that  made  expressly  for 
keeping  some  months,  and  thus  realizing  a 
high  price  for  a bad  article.  The  English 
and  Irish  salt  butter  comes  to  market  in 
various  kinds  of  packages;  the  English 
generally  use  a basket,  called  aflat,  con- 
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taming*  about  four  or  five  dozen  pounds,  or 
a box  holding  about  three  hundredweight. 
The  Welsh  butter  is  potted  or  salted  in 
earthenware  crocks,  which  hold  from  fifty 
to  eighty  pounds.  Scotch  butter  is  sent 
to  England  in  firkins,  holding  half  a hun- 
dredweight; and  the  Irish  butter  is  packed 
also  in  firkins , containing  about  three- 
quarters  of  a hundredweight,  or  rather 
more.  Salt  butter  is  sold  at  prices  varying 
from  8d.  to  lid.  per  lb.,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  always  contains  nearly 
a fifth  part  of  its  weight  of  salt  and  water, 
which  materially  takes  off  from  its  value,  as 
compared  with  genuine  fresh  butter. 

723.  The  best  Market  for  Butter  in  the 
provinces,  is  either  in  the  open  market,  or 
very  often  a particular  market-woman  who 
passes  the  door.  This  kind  of  forestalling 
the  market  may  be  considered  unfair,  but  it 
is  very  extensively  practised,  and  saves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  both  parties,  the 
price  being  regulated  by  the  market-price 
of  the  day,  so  that  no  real  unfairness  occurs. 
The  butter-shops  are  the  only  resource  in 
London,  as  there  is  no  retail  market  for 
butter,  though  there  are  some  large  estab- 
lishments where  such  enormous  quantities 
are  sold,  retail  as  well  as  wholesale,  as  to 
enable  the  proprietors  to  be  satisfied  with 
smaller  profits  than  can  be  afforded  by  the 
common  shops.  Still,  as  butter  travels 
badly,  and  is  difficult  to  send  home,  it 
seldom  answers  to  go  far  for  this  article  of 
daily  consumption,  and  the  consumer  must 
content  himself  with  buying  it  at  the  best 
Shop  within  his  reach.  For  the  winter,  a 
cask  of  good  Ostend  butter,  or  Welsh,  or 
Dorset,  may  be  laid  in,  at  a price  depending 
upon  the  locality  from  which  it  is  obtained, 
and  whether  purchased  at  the  retail  or 
wholesale  price,  and  this  will  serve  for  all 
cooking  purposes  and  for  family  use  as  well, 
by  which  a saving  of  nearly  one-third  may 
be  effected— that  is  to  say,  if  a check  is 
placed  upon  its  extravagant  consumption, 
which  servants  are  apt  to  indulge  in  when 
they  have  a whole  cask  to  go  to  at  their 
discretion. 

724.  Milk,  like  butter,  is  a perishable 
article,  being  in  fact  much  more  so,  and 
only  keeping  for  twenty -four  hours  in  the 
summer  season.  It  is  brought  into  the 
towns  from  the  adjoining  grass-districts  in 
large  quantities,  either  by  ordinary  road- 
carriage  or  by  railway.  There  is  generally 
little  choice  to  be  had,  and  the  person  who 
has  possession  of  the  particular  “milk- 
walk”  is  generally  the  only  resource. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  are  rivals  in 
this  trade,  and  then  there  is  a somewhat 
better  chance  of  being  well  served;  but, 
too  often,  the  best  milk  which  is  to  be 
procured  is  a humble  imitation  of  that 


which  comes  from  the  cow.  The  con- 
sumption in  London,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  the  other  large  towns  of 
England  is  enormous;  and  in  London,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  railways,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  supply  its  millions 
with  this  useful  fluid.  To  the  present  day, 
a large  number  of  cows  are  still  kept  in 
the  immediate  environs  of  London;  but 
their  ranks  are  thinned  considerably  of 
late  years,  partly  from  the  increased  value 
of  the  premises  in  which  they  are  kept,  but 
chiefly  because  it  answers  better  to  bring 
up  the  milk  by  railway.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  cows  are  fed  upon  lucerne, 
mangel-wurzel,  or  grass,  still  these  must 
be  obtained  from  the  land ; and  as  the  value 
of  this  increases  in  a ratio  with  its  proximity 
to  large  towns,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  London,  it  follows  that  the  cost  of 
keeping  cows  in  or  near  London  is  much 
greater  than  at  such  a distance  as  can  be 
reached  in  a couple  of  hours,  or  less,  by 
rail.  If  the  milk  is  not  sent,  the  food  must ; 
and  as  the  former  is  much  less  bulky  than 
the  latter  when  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  an  equivalent  in  milk,  the  cost  of 
carriage  is  much  less,  and  the  cows  them- 
selves are  housed  at  less  cost,  and  are  also 
much  more  free  from  disease.  A London 
cow  consumes  half  a hundredweight  ot 
green  food  (besides  hay  and  grains,  which 
may  be  obtained  in  London  as  well  as 
elsewhere),  and  from  this  she  produces,  on 
the  average,  twelve  quarts  of  milk ; upon 
which  quantity  the  railroad  companies 
would  charge  2£d.,  supposing  they  brought 
it  forty  miles,  or  if  a greater  distance,  3d. 
Now,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  the 
increased  cost  for  the  above  food  and 
housing  is  much  more  than  the  higher  of 
these  sums ; for  no  one  will  bring  turnips, 
mangel-wurzel,  grass,  or  lucerne  to  London 
from  any  distance  for  6d.  per  cwt.,  they 
being  all  bulky  articles,  and  costing  con- 
siderably more  by  the  time  they  are  actually 
delivered  at  the  cow-house.  In  the  next 
chapter  will  be  found  a description  of  the 
methods  of  distinguishing  rich  milk  from 
poor ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
town-supplied  milk  is  comparatively  poor, 
being  mixed  more  or  less  with  milk  from  the 
“ black  cow.”  It  appears  that,  in  most  cases 
throughout  England,  milk  is  worth  to  the 
farmers,  for  making  Dutter  and  cheese, 
about  5d.  to  6d.  per  gallon,  and  they  there- 
fore refuse  to  sell  it  wholesale  under  that 
price — which  is  the  average  of  England — 
and  yet  it  is  rarely  to  be  bought  by  retail 
anywhere  for  less  than  2Jd.  a quart,  or  lOd. 
a gallon ; and  in  most  of  the  towns  it  realizes 
3d.  a quart,  giving  a profit  to  the  retailer  of 
cent,  per  cent.,  or  still  more  in  many  cases, 
as  in  London,  where  it  is  sold  at  3£d.  to  4d.  a 
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quart.  But  for  this  a horse  and  cart  must 
often  be  kept ; and  when  every  expense,  and, 
in  addition,  the  chance  of  -waste,  are  taken 
into  the  account,  considering  also  the  time 
occupied  in  supplying  the  customers,  the 
profit  is  not  so  great  as  at  first  sight  might 
appear.  Milk  is  sold  either  in  the  state  in 
which  it  comes  from  the  cow,  called  new 
milk , or  when  deprived  of  its  cream  by 
standing,  and  then  known  as  skim-milk.  In 
London,  only  the  former  can  be  purchased, 
at  least  only  of  the  quality  known  as  new 
milk,  and  charged  as  such,  though  probably 
this  is  often  entirely  skim-milk,  or  at  all 
events  mixed  with  it  to  a great  extent. 

725.  The  Adulteration  op  Milk  has 
always  been  considered  to  be  very  great— 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  been  believed  that 
not  only  water  but  other  ingredients  were 
added  to  milk  in  great  quantities.  Dr. 
Hassall,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  this 
is  a fallacy ; and  f rom  an  examination  made 
hv  him  of  twenty-six  samples,  purchased 
at  various  depots  or  dairies,  it  appeared 
that  twelve  were  genuine,  two  deficient 
in  cream,  and  eleven  adulterated  with 
water  only.  He  states,  “that  in  no  case 
was  chalk,  size,  gum,  sheep’s  brains,  or 
any  substance  said  to  be  occasionally  used 
for  the  adulteration  of  milk,  detected.” 
If,  therefore,  there  is  no  other  fraud  com- 
mitted than  the  adulteration  with  water, 
the  consumer  has  only  to  examine  for 
himself  with  the  instruments  described  in 
the  next  chapter,  and  then  he  will  of 
course  select  the  best  milk  within  his 
reach.  Water  adulteration  is  bad  enough, 
but  it  is  far  better  than  that  which  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  be  commonly 
adopted  in  the  milk-trade. 

Sub-sect.  B.— Cream. 

726.  Cream  is  the  oily  part  of  milk  uni- 
formly diffused  through  the  whole  fluid  as 
first  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  only  sepa- 
rating by  standing,  after  which  its  lesser 
specific  gravity  draws  it  to  the  surface  in 
a definite  layer  of  greater  or  less  depth, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  milk.  When 
new  milk  is  placed  upon  a stove  in  deep 
pans,  the  cream  separates  still  more  com- 
pletely, and  is  then  called  clouted  or  clotted 
cream,  or  sometimes  Devonshire  cream , the 
county  of  Devon  being  the  chief  seat  of  this 
method  of  management  Ordinary  and 
clouted  cream  are  both  to  be  purchased  in 
London,  though  the  latter  is  only  to  be  met 
with  in  particular  shops ; the  price,  how- 
ever, is  much  above  what  a corresponding 
quantity  of  butter  would  fetch,  and  this 
arises  from  the  difficulty  of  carriage,  as  it 
soon  becomes  butter  by  travelling,  if  it  is 
not  carefully  enclosed  in  vessels  quite  full,  so 
&s  to  exclude  the  air.  The  price  in  London 


is  generally  2s.  per  pint  for  cream  of  good 
quality ; and  clouted  cream,  which  is  packed 
in  tins,  at  nearly  the  same  rate  per  lb.  The 
ordinary  quality  of  cream  is.  however,  very 
poor,  and  little  above  that  of  good  country 
milk. 

Sub-sect.  C Cheese. 

727.  This  valuable  article  is  made  from 
milk,  either  new  or  skim,  or  the  former 
with  the  addition  ot'cream.  The  method  of 
manufacture  will  be  found  given  in  the  next 
chapter;  and  what  we  have  now  to  consider 
is  the  article  as  offered  in  the  shops.  Great 
variety  is  sold  of  English,  Irish,  Dutch,  and 
American  make,  besides  some  few  more 
rare  specimens  of  Swiss  and  French  manu- 
facture. The  following  are  the  chief  makes 
as  distinguished  in  the  shops,  viz. Stil- 
ton, Cheddar,  Cheshire,  Wiltshire,  Derby- 
shire, Gloucester,  Irish,  Scotch,  Dutch, 
and  American,  the  two  last  being  again 
known  in  the  trade  by  distinguishing 
marks  and  names,  as  Gouda,  Edam,  &c. 
Some  of  these,  as  the  Cheshire,  Cheddar, 
and  Derbyshire,  are  more  or  less  coloured 
with  annatto  or  carrots ; but  the  bulk  of 
the  English  and  foreign  cheeses  are  now 
unstained  by  that  silly  attempt  at  imparting 
a rich  or  creamy  colour.  All  the  above 
cheeses  are  made  of  new  milk,  either  by 
itself  or  mixed  with  cream,  as  in  the  case 
of  Stilton,  which  has  a considerable  addi- 
tion of  the  latter.  The  price  varies  from 
Is.  6d.  or  Is.  3d.  per  pound  for  Stilton  down 
to  6d.  or  7d.  for  American  and  Dutch,  of 
which  some  specimens  are  almost  equal  to 
our  own  much-esteemed  products  of  the 
rich  fields  of  Leicestershire  and  Notting- 
hamshire. 

728.  Cream  Cheese  and  New  Cheese  are 
both  made  with  the  intention  of  their  being 
rapidly  fit  for  consumption.  The  former  is 
not  generally  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears, 
being  made  from  new  milk  rather  than 
cream.  (See  next  chapter.)  It  requires  to 
be  kept  about  a week  before  it  is  fit  for  use, 
the  time  varying  according  to  the  taste  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  As  sold  in 
the  shops,  it  is  usually  very  full  of  whey, 
and  if  this  is  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cheese  it  speedily  becomes 
decomposed  and  unfit  for  use,  but  by  shift- 
ing it  from  dish  to  dish  daily  and  keeping  it 
in  a cool  place  the  bottom  remains  dry,  and 
the  cheese  becomes  uniformly  mellow.  It 
is  a very  wholesome  article,  and  is  in  great 
request  in  the  summer  to  eat  with  radishes 
and  other  salads.  It  is  called  rush  cheese*, 
Bath  cheese , and  cream  cheese , indiscrimi- 
nately; but  the  cream  cheese  of  Devonshire 
is  made  of  cream  and  new  milk  mixed 
together,  and  is  a much  richer  article,  being 
in  fact  little  more  than  clouted  cream 
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mixed  with  a small  proportion  of  curd. 
New  cheese,  as  brought  to  London  and  other 
large  towns,  is  nothing  more  than  a rich 
cheese  of  the  ordinary  make,  pressed  in  a 
very  thin  layer  of  about  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  sent  to  market  before  it  is  more 
than  just  settledinto  the  condition  of  cheese 
from  that  of  raw  curd.  This  kind  is  also 
wholesome  to  most  strong  stomachs,  but 
not  so  light  as  the  ordinary  cream  cheese. 

729.  Stilton  Cheese  is  made  of  rich 
new  milk  from  the  best  dairy  districts, 
with  the  addition  of  more  or  less  cream. 
It  requires  keeping  for  about  eighteen 
months  or  longer,  if  it  is  desired  to  have 
it  very  ripe.  The  blue  or  green  mould  of 
this  cheese,  joined  to  a very  high  flavour, 
and  rich,  yet  not  tough  consistence,  are 
the  chief  good  qualities  to  be  sought  for. 
There  is  a great  range  in  price  propor- 
tionate to  age  and  quality,  and  as  it  is 
considered  the  best  cheese  made  in  this 
country,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
dairies  which  produce  the  “ la  creme  de  la 
creme  ” should  command  a high  price.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  foretel  how  new  stilton 
may  turn  out  on  ripening,  and  therefore  the 
buyer  will  do  wisely,  unless  he  knows 
the  character  of  the  dairy  from  which 
it  comes,  to  postpone  his  purchase,  and  to 
buy  only  the  cheese  in  a state  fit  for  the 
table.  The  price  is  a little  higher  in  pro- 
portion, but  then  it  will  always  give  satis- 
faction. 

730.  Cheddar,  Derbyshire,  and  Wilt- 
shire Cheeses,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
Gloucestershire  make,  are  very  different 
in  flavour  to  those  made  at  Stilton,  or 
called  by  that  name.  They  are  much 
stronger  and  more  full  of  pungency,  so 
that  a smaller  quantity  serves  the  pur- 
pose; and  they  are  also  lower  in  price, 
seldom  rising  above  lOd.  or  lid.  per  lb., 
even  of  the  best  quality.  They  are  almost 
always  made  in  thick  cheeses,  but  they 
vary  in  diameter  very  considerably;  the 
Cheddar,  Cheshire,  and  Gloucester  being 
large,  and  the  Derbyshire  and  some  of  the 
Wiltshire  small. 

731.  The  Irish,  Dutch,  and  American 
Cheeses  vary  immensely  in  quality,  in 
liavour,  and  in  size.  Some  of  the  Dutch 
and  American  resemble  one  another  closely, 
being  large  and  rich,  without  colour,  and 
making  capital  toasted-cheese.  The  Ame- 
rican cheese  is  made  and  pressed  in  such 
a careless  way  as  to  be  generally  full  of 
holes,  by  which  the  air  is  admitted  to  it 
in  an  unripe  state,  and  the  consequence 
often  is,  that  it  becomes  partially  sour. 
If  this  could  be  avoided,  many  of  their 
cheeses  would  compete  successfully  with 
our  Stiltons  — of  all  but  the  very  first 
quality,  which  are,  as  yet,  unapproached  in 


their  peculiar  good  features  by  the  cheese 
of  any  country  whatever,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes.  The  round  Dutch  cheeses 
are  generally  very  hard,  poor,  and  dry ; but 
some  are  exceedingly  high  flavoured  and 
rich,  and  almost  equal  to  Stilton  in  every 
respect.  These  however  are  rare  exceptions, 
and  no  one  in  buying  one  at  an  ordinary 
shop  can  expect  to  be  favoured  with  such 
an  article  at  the  low  price  at  which  they 
are  sold,  which  is  often  half  that  of  good 
English  cheese. 

732.  The  Ordinary  English  Household 
Cheese  is  made  from  a mixture  of  skim  and 
new  milk,  varying  a good  deal  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  also  in  its  quality.  In 
some  counties  the  cheese  is  almost  all  made 
from  skim-milk  alone,  and  is  then  hard, 
dry,  and  indigestible.  This  cheese  will  not 
melt  by  heat,  but  shrivels  up  and  becomes 
hard  and  unfit  for  the  stomach. 

733.  Parmesan,  Gruyere,  and  Neuf- 
chatel  Cheeses  are  little  used  in  this 
country,  and  scarcely  require  a detailed 
description. 

734.  Cheese  is  not  adulterated  to  any 
extent,  the  only  article  mixed  with  it  being 
the  annatto  for  the  sake  of  colouring. 

735.  In  Buying  and  Selecting  Cheese  by 
retail,  it  is  usual  for  the  purchaser  to  taste 
the  various  samples,  the  seller  using  a 
taster , which  is  a long  semi-cylindrical 
scoop  of  iron,  thrust  into  the  cheese  and 
bringing  out  a long  plug  of  it,  the  end  of 
which  is  used  for  tasting,  and  the  remainder 
with  the  rind  is  afterwards  taken  out  of  the 
taster  and  pushed  into  the  hole  made  by  it, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and  preserve  the 
appearance  of  the  cheese.  In  this  way 
every  cheese  is  offered  to  the  retail  buyer; 
but  in  the  wholesale  trade  the  sense  of 
smell  and  the  effect  of  a hot  iron  are  the 
only  agents  employed,  some  cheese-brokers 
never  by  any  chance  admitting  cheese  into 
their  mouths,  alleging  that  the  so  doing 
would  destroy  their  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  sense  of  smell  is  undoubtedly 
less  easily  imposed  upon  and  surfeited  than 
that  of  taste,  and  this  may  be  one  reason 
why  they  adhere  to  it  in  preference  to 
the  palate.  Good  and  experienced  house- 
keepers, who  have  convenience  for  keep- 
ing cheese,  and  live  near  a dairy  district, 
generally  lay  in  a stock  in  the  autumn  to 
last  the  whole  year,  because  the  farmers 
then  send  their  produce  to  the  cheese  fairs ; 
but  those  who  live  in  towns  cannot  do  this, 
and  they  generally  buy  a quarter  or  half  a 
cheese  at  a time,  and  then  it  should  be  fit 
for  use.  When  more  is  bought  than  is 
absolutely  wanted  at  the  time,  the  part  not 
required  for  use  should  have  a piece  of 
buttered  paper  tied  over  the  cut  part,  and 
the  whole  should  then  be  wrapped  up  in 
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thick  brown  paper  and  deposited  on  the 
stones  or  bricks  of  a cellar,  with  an  earthen 
pan  inverted  over  it  to  keep  off  the  attacks 
of  mice,  <fcc. 

Sub-sect.  D.— Eggs. 

736.  Eggs  are  so  generally  wanted  in 
housekeeping,  that  it  is  very  important  to 
be  able  to  obtain  them  in  a state  tit  for  use. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  buy  them  when 
fresh  laid,  if  it  is  possible  to  be  certain  of 
this,  and  lay  them  by  for  future  use,  pre- 
serving them  by  the  process  mentioned 
in  the  next  chapter,  under  “Poultry.”  But 
this  method  is  now  so  well  understood  and 
practised  by  the  dealers,  that  in  all  respect- 
able shops  tolerably  sound  and  useful  eggs 
may  be  purchased  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  though  not  fit  for  breakfast  use.  A 
great  proportion  of  our  eggs  are  imported 
from  France,  about  one  hundred  millions 
crossing  the  channel  every  year.  Really 
fresh-laid  eggs  are  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  shops  of  London,  although  many 
people  warrant  them  as  such;  but  the 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  demand  is  so 
great  that  it  is  no  wonder,  in  these  days 
of  substitution  and  adulteration,  that  an 
egg  only  a month  or  two  old  is  passed  off 
for  a much  younger  brother.  The  flavour 
is  somewhat  different,  but  the  thing  is  the 
same,  and  so  the  seller  quiets  his  conscience 
more  easily,  perhaps,  than  the  man  who 
vends  wine  which  has  never  seen  the  sea, 
as  the  produce  of  Spain,  Portugal,  or 
Germany. 

737.  In  Choosing  Eggs,  it  is  usual  to  test 
the  freshness  by  putting  the  large  end  to 
the  tongue,  when,  if  it  feels  warmer  than 
the  other  end,  the  eggs  are  considered  fresh. 
This  depends  upon  the  bubble  of  air  being  a 
bad  coi  ductor  of  heat,  and  holds  good  as 
between  an  addled-egg  and  a sound  one ; 
but  I doubt  whether  any  one  by  this  test 
alone  could  distinguish  a new-laid  egg  from 
one  a month  old.  As  long  as  the  vitality 
of  the  egg  remains  and  the  air  vesicle  is 
entire,  so  long  will  the  warmth  be  apparent ; 
but  when  this  ceases,  the  air  vesicle  shrinks, 
the  two  ends  assimilate,  by  the  development 
of  another  at  the  opposite  end,  and  the  testno 
longer  applies.  New-laid  eggs  can  only  be 
selected  by  the  bloom  on  the  shell,  which  to 
a practised  eye  is  apparent,  and  which  is 
destroyed  by  oiling  or  immersion  in  lime- 
water,  but  not  by  packing  in  bran.  There- 
fore it  is  also  to  a certain  extent  fallacious, 
as  carefully-packed  eggs  kept  for  a month, 
or  more,  in  bran  will  look  very  inviting,  and 
yet  be  stale  to  the  palate.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  certain  test,  and  the  character  of  the 
vendor  is  the  sole  guide  in  this  kind  of 
marketing.  Country  eggs  may  generally 
be  bought  at  the  farm,  or  cottage  at  a little 


more  than  one  halfpenny  a-piece— say  18  or 
20  fora  shilling,  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  In  London,  and  other  large  towns, 
during  the  winter  they  are  from  8 to  10  a 
shilling. 

Sect.  7 Fish. 

738.  General  Remarks.  — Fish  form  a 
most  important  article  of  diet,  not  only 
for  the  invalid,  but  for  all  those  in  sound 
health  who  require  some  little  change  in 
their  daily  food.  It  is  certainly  not  so 
strong  and  nutritious  as  butcher’s  meat, 
or  even  poultry,  but  many  kinds  are  suffi- 
ciently nourishing  to  preserve  health,  in 
conjunction  with  potatoes  and  meal;  and 
when  taken  alternately  with  meat  or 
bacon,  fish  seems  to  agree  remarkably 
well  with  most  constitutions,  in  our 
summers,  and  in  warm  climates,  fish  is 
particularly  well  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  system,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  less 
stimulating  properties  than  butcher’s  meat ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  requires  a larger  quantity  of  it 
to  satisfy  a hearty  appetite,  and  that  being 
rapidly  digested  it  will  not  “stay”  the 
stomach  long  before  the  next  meal.  Fishes 
have  been  used  as  the  food  of  man  from 
the  earliest  ages,  and  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
wrote  elaborate  treatises  on  their  characters 
and  habits.  Since  their  time,  however, 
many  succeeding  -writers  have  developed 
our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  these 
creatures,  and  they  are  now  arranged  in 
natural  groups  according  to  their  internal 
formations.  All  true  fish  have  cold  red 
blood,  with  a skeleton  either  of  bone  or 
cartilage;  and  they  all  renovate  the  oxygen 
in  the  blood  by  means  of  gills,  which  bring 
that  fluid  into  near  contact  with  the  air 
contained  in  the  water  they  inhabit.  They 
live  but  a short  time  out  of  the  water, 
though  some,  as  the  eel  and  carp,  can 
maintain  life  in  the  air  for  a considerable 
number  of  hours.  The  composition  of  the 
skeleton  is  one  chief  ground  of  subdivision, 
inasmuch  as  one  division  or  group  have 
bony,  and  the  other  cartilaginous,  skeletons. 
These,  again,  are  subdivided  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  by  various  distinguishing 
traits,  as,  the  existence  or  not  of  the  gill- 
cover,  which  separates  the  cartilaginous 
fishes  into  two  sections,  including  in  those 
which  want  this  addition  the  lamprey, 
lampern,  skate,  and  shark,  whilst  the  eel 
and  the  sturgeon  possess  it  tolerably  well 
developed.  The  bony  fishes  are  divided 
into  orders,  from  the  situation  of  the  fins, 
which  with  the  tail  are  their  only  organs  of 
motion.  These  vary  their  position  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  eel-pout  and  haddock,  which  have  the 
ventral  fins  placed  before  the  pectoral, 
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whilst  they  are  directly  under  them  in  the 
bream,  the  perch,  and  the  mackerel,  and 
behind  them  in  the  salmon,  pike,  herring, 
and  carp.  The  muscles  of  fish  are  some- 
what different  from  those  of  warm-blooded 
animals,  consisting  of  white  or  pale  layers 
of  fibrous  tissue,  of  a thicker  texture  than 
those  of  mammalia,  and  haying  between 
them  layers  of  a white  gelatinous  substance, 
which  rapidly  decomposes  after  death.  The 
brain  and  nervous  system  are  small  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  body,  and 
the  ganglia  are  very  much  separated  from 
one  another;  hence,  it  is  argued,  with  some 
degree  of  probability,  too,  that  they  are  not 
capable  of  feeling  so  acutely  the  lacerations 
and  other  injuries  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected ; and  this  is  a very  important  point 
for  consideration  when  it  is  remembered 
how  some  of  them  are  cut  in  crimping, 
others  skinned  alive,  like  the  eel;  others, 
again,  are  boiled  to  death,  by  putting  them 
first  in  cold  water,  as  is  done  with  the 
lobster  and  crab,  to  prevent  them  throwing 
off  their  claws.  The  organs  of  seeing  and 
smelling  seem  perfect  enough,  but  the 
senses  of  taste  and  hearing  are  at  a very 
low  ebb,  none  but  the  cartilaginous  fishes 
having  even  an  external  opening  to  the 
ear  at  all.  Most  of  this  tribe  lay  their 
eggs  by  spawning,  which  are  afterwards 
hatched,  and  produce  young  fish ; but  some 
of  the  cartilaginous  fishes  are  viviparous. 
Their  productive  power  is  very  great; 
some,  as  the  codfish,  having  been  known 
to  contain  nearly  a million  and  a half  of 
eggs. 

739.  For  the  purposes  of  human  food,  fish 
may  be  considered  under  five  heads— 
1st,  river  fish;  2nd,  pond  fish;  3rd,  sea  fish; 
4th,  shell-fish;  and,  5th,  dried  and  salted  fish. 

Sub-sect.  A River  Fish. 

740.  In  the  Use  of  River  Fish,  more 
perhaps  than  in  any  other,  great  waste  is 
'committed,  arising  chiefly  from  the  fact 
that  the  young  fry  are  much  more  easily 
captured  than  their  older  and  more  wary 
progenitors.  From  the  boy  with  his  willow 
rod  to  the  poaching  fisherman  with  his 
fine  meshed  net,  all  but  the  real  and  fair 
sportsman  conspire  to  destroy  river  fish 
long  before  they  arrive  at  full  maturity, 
either  of  size  or  flavour.  It  is  now  at  last 
discovered  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  some 
care  of  these  defenceless  young  animals,  and 
hence  the  numerous  conservative  associa- 
tions which  have  been  formed  all  over  the 
land,  in  many  cases  with  a most  gratifying 
result.  In  addition  to  these  means  an 
attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  breed  fish 
artificially,  but  it  is  so  completely  in  its 
infancy  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  its  advantages  in  an  econo- 


mical point  of  view.  Our  present  purpose 
is  to  describe  those  fish  which  are  offered 
for  sale  in  our  fish-markets,  or  sometimes 
only  at  the  places  near  where  they  are 
caught.  The  list  is  not  a very  long  one, 
comprehending:  1st,  the  salmon;  2nd,  sal- 
mon or  sea-trout;  3rd,  the  bulltrout , sewen, 
or  whitling;  4th,  the  common  trout;  5th,  the 
grayling ; 6th,  the  pike  or  jack ; 7th,  the 
bream;  8th,  the  roach;  9th,  the  dace;  10th, 
the  barbel;  11th,  the  gudgeon;  12th,  the 
perch;  13th,  the  ruffe  or  pope;  14th,  the 
flounder;  15th,  the  eel;  16th,  the  lamprey 
and  lampern;  and,  17th,  the  shad.  The 
parr,  minnow,  loach,  stickleback,  bullhead, 
and  bleak,  are  river  fish,  but  are  not  fit  for 
the  table,  either  from  their  want  of  size  or 
flavour.  The  sturgeon,  rudd,  and  azurino, 
are  too  rare  to  need  description  here. 

741.  The  Common  Salmon  is  by  far  the 
best  flavoured  of  all  river  fish  in  the  esti- 
mation of  most  people ; it  is  of  great  size, 
sometimes  weighing  50  lb.  or  even  60  lb., 
and  of  beautiful  proportions.  It  is  not 
confined  to  rivers,  but  migrates  to  the  sea 
during  a portion  of  every  year.  The  head 
is  small ; upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower; 
vomer  furnished  with  teeth  ; body  slightly 
arched  on  the  back,  which  ought  tc  be 
broad  and  muscular,  and  gradually  taper- 
ing to  the  tail,  which  is  broad,  and  ends 
in  a crescentic  curve.  The  colour  of  the 
salmon,  when  in  season,  is  a purplish 
black  on  the  back,  softening  into  a silvery 
gray  on  the  sides,  and  ending  in  a pure 
white  on  the  belly.  The  male  has  several 
small  irregular  and  copper-coloured  spots 
on  his  sides;  these  in  the  female  are 
generally  larger,  darker,  and  more  round 
or  lunated.  The  male  is  also  more  slender. 
The  scales  are  of  middle  size,  very  silvery, 
and  easily  detached.  The  average  length 
is  from  two  to  three  feet.  Salmon  feed 
greedily  on  fish  and  mollusca,  and  digest 
their  food  so  rapidly  that  when  opened 
their  stomachs  are  generally  found  empty. 
Their  growth  is  proportionate  to  the  quan- 
tity of  food  which  they  can  procure,  and 
when  they  reach  the  sea,  where  it  is 
abundant,  they  increase  in  size  in  a mar- 
vellous manner  during  a very  short  period. 
The  successive  stages  of  development  are 
as  follows:— The  fry  are  hatched  chiefly 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  though 
some  few  appear  to  be  produced  at  almost 
all  seasons  of  the  year ; they  grow  slowly 
till  they  are  a year  old,  up  to  which  time 
they  are  called  salmon-fry , and  have  several 
transverse  bars  on  the  sides  resembling 
those  of  the  parr,  which,  however,  appears 
to  be  undoubtedly  a separate  and  distinct 
fish.  When  these  bars  disappear,  and  the 
young  fish  becomes  uniformly  silvery  in 
colour,  it  is  about  to  commence  its  first 
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migration  to  the  sea,  and  is  called  a smoult. 
When  the  smoult  has  entered  the  sea  it 
remains  there  from  two  to  four  or  six 
months,  increasing  rapidly  from  a few 
ounces  in  weight  to  two  or  three  pounds, 
and  being  then  called  a grilse , in  which 
condition  they  re-ascend  their  native 
rivers,  if  possible,  and  after  abiding  there 
till  the  next  migration  (during  which  time 
they  often,  but  not  invariably,  spawn), 
they  again  descend  to  the  sea,  and  acquire 
a second  rapid  increase  in  weight  and 
size;  after  which  they  arrive  at  the  full 
honours  and  dignities  of  their  tribe  with 
the  name  of  salmon . Their  size,  however, 
does  not  entirely  depend  upon  their  age, 
but  partly  upon  the  stream  in  which  they 
were  spawned,  some  rivers  never  pro- 
ducing large  salmon,  while  others  are 
remarkable  for  them.  The  fence  months, 
when  it  is  illegal  to  take  salmon,  vary  in 
the  different  rivers;  but  in  most  of  them 
that  time  extends  from  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  25th  of  January,  and  during 
those  months  as  well  as  for  some  time  after, 
the  fish  which  may  be  offered  lor  sale  are 
spent  after  spawning,  and  not  fit  for  human 
food.  These  may  be  known  by  their  lan- 
tern jaws,  narrow  backs,  and  general  look 
of  flaccidity.  Salmon  are  brought  to  the 
London  market  from  the  rivers  of  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Norway  packed  in  ice, 
and  some  few  from  the  Severn  and  Wye. 
The  flesh  is  of  a rich  yellowish-pink  colour, 
very  full  of  condensed  albumen  when 
crimped,  which  is  a practice  very  com- 
mon in  this  fish,  and  which  is  effected 
by  scoring  the  fish  deeply  to  the  bone 
at  intervals  of  about  two  inches  apart, 
after  depriving  it  of  sensation  by  a blow 
on  the  head.  It  is  then  placed  for  about 
twenty  minutes  in  water,  and  when  boiled 
its  consistence  is  quite  different  to  the  oily 
and  rich  flavour  of  the  ordinary  ‘‘flat” 
fish.  The  retail  prices  are  sometimes  as 
low  as  7d.  or  8d.  per  lb.,  at  which  price 
it  is  a tolerably  economical  article  of  food, 
being  free  from  bones,  and  very  satisfy- 
ing, and  full  of  nourishment,  but  not  very 
digestible  to  a weak  stomach.  The  average 
price,  however,  is  about  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 

742.  Salmon  or  Sea-trout,  is  only  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  salmon  by  the 
formation  of  its  gill-cover,  and  by  the  teeth, 
which  are  more  numerous  and  slender. 
The  flesh  of  this  fish  is  very  similar  in 
flavour  and  colour  to  that  of  the  common 
salmon,  with  which  it  is  generally  con- 
founded, as  the  two  are  sold  indiscrimi- 
nately as  “ salmon  ” by  the  fishmongers  of 
England.  They  are  also  alike  in  breeding, 
migrations,  and  other  habits, 

743.  The  Bulltrout,  Sewen,  or  Whit- 
ling,  is  also  chiefly  distinguishable  by  the 


gill-cover  from  the  preceding  species,  the 
teeth  also  being  larger  and  stronger  This 
variety  is  found  in  several  of  the  rivers 
of  Wales,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall.  In 
weight  it  is  rarely  above  16  lbs.,  and  its 
flesh  is  paler  and  of  less  flavour  than  that 
of  the  common  salmon  and  salmon-trout 

744.  The  Common  Trout  is  distinguished 
by  having  its  lower  jaw  longer  than  the 
upper.  It  weighs  from  half  a pound,  or  less, 
to  four  or  five,  or  even  in  rare  cases  to  eight 
or  nine  pounds.  Its  ordinary  length  is  from 
10  to  18  or  20  inches.  In  shape  it  is  not  so 
elegant  as  the  salmon,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less a very  beautiful  fish.  The  snout  is 
more  blunt,  and  the  jaws  are  thickly  sup- 
plied with  teeth  inclining  inwards,  and  very 
sharp.  In  colour  it  is  of  a pale  yellowish- 
gray,  darker  on  the  back,  and  nearly  white 
on  the  belly.  It  is  marked  on  the  sides 
with  several  distinct  round  spots  of  a bright 
red  colour,  each  surrounded  by  a halo  of 
pale  gray ; occasionally  a black  spot  occurs, 
especially  on  the  fins.  These  are  of  a 
purplish-brown  colour,  except  the  ventrals, 
which  have  a reddish  tinge.  Trout  vary  so 
much  in  the  different  rivers,  that  no  minute 
description  will  apply  to  all,  but  the  above 
gives  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
species.  The  trout  resembles  the  salmon  in 
all  its  habits  excepting  only  its  migrations 
to  the  sea ; it  is  in  full  season  from  March  to 
July,  but  the  time  varies  in  different  rivers 
so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
an  invariable  rule.  When  in  high  condition 
the  spots  are  peculiarly  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinct; the  head  is  small,  the  body  being 
plump  and  thick,  and  the  belly  silvery. 
The  flavour  of  this  fish  is  highly  valued,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  salmon, 
and  it  is  objectionable  to  many  people  on 
account  of  its  bones,  though  these  are  not 
so  troublesome  as  the  bones  of  the  herring 
or  of  many  other  fresh-water  fish. 

745.  The  Grayling  is  found  only  in  cer- 
tain streams,  and  more  particularly  in  those 
descending  from  granite  mountains.  It  is 
a very  elegant  fish,  of  middle  size,  seldom 
exceeding  15  or  16  inches  in  length,  and 
slender  in  proportion ; though  in  some  few 
cases  graylings  have  been  taken  of  from 
four  or  five  pounds  weight.  The  head  is 
small,  the  upper  jaw  the  longer  of  the  two ; 
teeth  small  and  spread  over  the  roof  of  the 
mouth ; the  colour  of  the  back  varies  from 
a blackish-green  to  blue,  gradually  shading 
into  a silvery-gray  towards  the  belly. 
When  first  taken  there  are  several  black 
spots  on  the  back,  and  some  irridescent 
patches  of  gold  colour  on  the  sides,  which 
appearance  rapidly  fades,  and  the  general 
colours  soon  sober  down  after  its  capture 
and  removal  from  the  water.  The  scales 
are  large  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
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season  is  from  September  to  March,  after 
which  they  begin  to  spawn.  They  do  not 
bear  travelling  or  keeping  with  impunity, 
and  can  only  be  eaten  in  perfection  within 
a few  miles  of  their  native  rivers ; but  they 
are  then  of  very  delicate  flavour,  and  are 
considered  by  many  people  to  be  superior 
to  trout. 

746.  The  Pike,  or  Jack,  is  a very  vora- 
cious fish,  met  with  in  the  gently-flowing 
rivers  and  ponds  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
called  a pike  when  above  four  or  five 
pounds  in  weight,  and  a jack  if  of  less  than 
that  size.  This  fish  is  very  ugly-looking, 
the  head  being  large,  the  jaws  long  and 
savage-looking,  and  armed  with  several 
hundred  teeth : the  tail  is  lunated ; colour, 
a pale  olive-gray,  becoming  deeper  on  the 
back,  and  marked  on  the  sides  with  several 
yellowish  spots  or  patches.  Sometimes  the 
pike  reaches  an  enormous  size,  instances 
having  been  known  in  which  it  was  taken 
more  than  three  feet  in  length.  The  food 
of  the  pike  consists  of  fish,  frogs,  rats,  the 
young  of  waterfowl,  or  in  fact  anything  in 
the  shape  of  animal  food.  They  spawn,  in 
March  and  April,  among  the  weeds  of  their 
favourite  haunts.  Like  all  other  fish,  they 
are  only  in  season  for  the  few  months 
before  this  process  is  commenced.  The 
flesh  is  white,  and  of  a good  flavour,  re- 
sembling the  haddock,  being,  when  stuffed 
and  roasted,  a dish  fit  to  be  placed  before 
even  an  epicure. 

747.  The  Bream  is  more  like  a flat-fish 
than  any  other  fresh-water  fish  except  the 
flounder.  It  is  very  narrow  across  the 
back,  which,  as  well  as  the  belly,  is  much 
arched,  forming  altogether  almost  an  oval. 
It  frequents  still  water,  like  the  pike,  and 
is  often  in  the  same  rivers  and  ponds.  The 
head  is  very  small,  with  a pointed  snout, 
small  mouth,  and  no  teeth.  The  colour  is 
bluish  iron-grey  on  the  back,  inclining  to 
white  on  the  belly.  The  bream  is  rarely 
above  a pound  and  a half  weight,  and  is  not 
highly  prized  for  the  table,  though  when 
stuffed  and  roasted  like  a pike  it  is  not  to 
be  despised. 

748.  The  Chub,  also  called  the  Chevin 
and  the  Skelly  in  the  different  counties  of 
England,  is  a powerful  fish,  very  timid  in 
its  nature,  and  retreating  to  the  deepest 
holes  of  the  river  in  which  it  is  found  on  the 
slightest  appearance  of  danger.  In  weight 
it  is  from  one  to  four  pounds;  in  shape, 
short,  thick,  and  high-backed,  with  large 
scales;  in  colour  it  is  greenish-brown  on  the 
head  and  back,  silvery-brown  approaching 
to  yellow  on  the  sides,  white  on  the  belly, 
pectoral  fins  yellow,  anal  red,  tail  of  a 
reddish  colour  and  forked.  The  chub 
spawns  in  April,  but  very  soon  recovers 
front  that  process,  and  is  in  season  again  in 


June.  It  frequents  deep  rivers  running 
through  alluvial  districts,  and  lives  chiefly 
upon  worms.  Its  flesh  is  not  of  very  high 
flavour,  but  when  stewed  in  rich  gravy  it 
makes  a very  savoury  dish.  Nevertheless 
it  is  not  generally  in  high  repute  for  tho 
table. 

749.  The  Roach,  or  Braise,  inhabits  the 
same  kind  of  rivers  as  the  chub,  and  is  a 
gregarious  fish.  It  has  a small  round 
leathery  mouth,  provided  with  a circle  of 
teeth  placed  in  the  throat.  It  is  as  deep,  but 
not  so  thick,  as  the  chub;  scales  large; 
colour  of  a pale  golden  tinge,  approaching 
to  brown  on  the  back;  fins  red,  as  also  is 
the  iris.  The  flesh  is  tasteless  and  full  o>-' 
bones,  and  the  fish  is  not  valued  for  the 
table,  though  perfectly  wholesome. 

750.  The  Dace,  or  Dare,  is  also  a grega- 
rious fish.  The  head  is  small,  body  slender, 
tail  forked;  colour,  dusky  on  the  back, 
varied  with  patches  of  pale  olive-green, 
sides  and  belly  silvery,  fins  reddish,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  the  roach.  It  is  about  nine 
or  ten  inches  long;  its  haunts  are  unlike 
those  of  the  roach  and  chub,  inasmuch  as  it 
prefers  swift  and  gravelly  streams,  but 
selects  those  which  are  thickly  infested 
with  weeds.  It  is  very  generally  found  in 
the  rivers  of  England,  but  is  not  highly 
esteemed  for  the  table,  being  devoid  of 
flavour  and  full  of  bones. 

751.  The  Barbee,  so  named  from  its 
beard,  which  consists  of  four  distinct  pro- 
longations, two  on  each  side  of  a very 
prominent  upper  lip,  frequents  deep  but 
rapid  rivers,  and  is  a gregarious  fish,  feed- 
ing on  insects  and  worms.  The  colour  is  a 
silvery-grey,  being  darker  on  the  back,  and 
white  on  the  belly;  scales  of  middle-size,  and 
rounded;  dorsal  fin  small,  and  of  a bluish- 
brown  ; other  fins  brown,  tipped  with 
yellow;  tail  forked,  and  of  a purplish- 
brown.  The  flesh  is  capable  of  being 
dressed  to  advantage,  but  under  the  ordi- 
nary arrangements  of  cookery  is  tasteless 
and  poor. 

752.  The  Gudgeon, though  small,  is  highly 
prized  for  its  good  flavour.  It  is  gregarious, 
and  is  taken  in  immense  numbers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  not  only  in  the 
Thames,  but  in  the  other  rivers  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrey.  Gudgeon  rarely  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  frequent  the  bot- 
toms of  rapid  shallows  with  a gravelly  soil. 
This  fish  has  a small  beard  on  the  upper  lip ; 
it  is  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  with  a 
round  body  and  a thick  head.  Colour, 
pale-brown  on  the  back,  and  reddish- white 
on  the  belly;  fins  slightly  tinged  with 
reddish-yellow,  the  dorsal  and  tail-fins 
being  spotted  with  black. 

753.  The  Perch  is  a very  handsome  fish, 
of  medium  size;  body  deep,  with  high 
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arched  back ; head  small,  with  sharp  teeth 
in  the  jaws  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  edges  of  the  gill-covers  are  serrated 
with  a spine  on  the  lower  part.  Colour, 
as  follows Back,  deep  olive-brown,  with 
broad  black  bars  gradually  becoming  white 
towards  the  belly ; ventral  and  anal  fins  of 
a rich  scarlet,  as  also  is  the  tail,  though  not 
so  distinctly  of  that  colour.  The  dorsal  fin 
is  furnished  with  spinous  prolongations,  so 
sharp  that  it  can  scarcely  be  handled  with 
impunity.  It  thrives  best  in  large  tidal 
rivers,  where  it  prefers  the  point  at  which 
the  water  is  usually  brackish,  and  grows 
there  to  an  extent  never  seen  elsewhere. 
In  stagnant  ponds  it  will  live,  but  does  not 
thrive.  It  is  a slow-growing  fish,  requiring 
many  years  to  arrive  at  its  full  size;  it 
spawns  in  March  and  April.  The  perch  is 
a gregarious  fish,  very  tenacious  of  life, 
and  its  flesh  is  full  of  flavour  and  also  of 
bones,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  great  draw- 
back to  the  enjoyment  of  all  small  river 
fish. 

754.  The  Kuffe,  or  Pope,  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a variety  of  the  perch, 
but  it  differs  from  that  fish  in  colour,  being 
of  a dusky  olive  with  black  spots ; and  in  its 
generic  and  anatomical  arrangements.  It 
is  very  abundant  in  the  Thames,  but  is  not 
prized  as  an  article  of  diet,  being  chiefly 
confined  to  the  tables  of  the  poorer  classes, 
to  whom  it  is  sold  at  a very  low  rate. 

755.  The  Flounder  is  met  with  in  the 
Thames  in  great  numbers,  being  a flat-fish 
of  moderate  size,  and  seldom  reaching  to 
more  than  two  pounds  in  weight.  The 
upper  part  is  of  a dirty  brown,  with  a few 
dusky-yellow  spots ; belly  white.  It  has  a 
row  of  sharp  small  spines  surrounding  the 
body,  and  between  it  and  the  fins,  by  which 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  flat-fish. 
It  is  highly  valued  for  making  the  dish 
called  water-suchet. 

756.  Of  Eels  there  are  three  varieties 
met  with,  the  distinction  merely  depending 
upon  the  length  of  the  noses.  In  length 
they  are  from  one  to  three  feet ; colour,  on 
the  back,  varying  from  a dark  olive  to  a 
light  brown ; belly  always  white  and 
silvery,  especially  in  the  silver-eel,  a variety 
peculiar  to  some  rivers.  Head  flat,  and 
jaws  more  or  less  elongated,  but  the  lower 
jaw  always  the  longer ; eyes  very  near  the 
mouth,  and  small,  with  a reddish  iris; 
gill-opening  set  far  back,  and  close  to  the 
temporal  fin.  The  eel  is  now  ascertained 
to  spawn  in  the  sea,  for  which  purpose  it 
descends  from  its  usual  haunts,  and  visits 
the  ocean.  It  has  the  power  of  overcoming 
all  obstacles,  because  it  can  leave  the  water, 
and,  by  its  serpent-like  form,  travel  over  or 
round  any  flood-gate  or  mill-dam  in  its 
course,  whether  up  or  down  stream.  It 


generally  chooses  dark  stormy  nights  for 
this  purpose ; and  its  migration  downwards 
takes  place  in  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October,  during  which 
time  eels  are  taken  in  large  numbers  by 
the  millers  throughout  the  kingdom,  who 
set  their  nets  at  the  chief  water-courses. 
Eels  are  generally  considered  to  be 
viviparous ; but  they  seem,  like  many  other 
animals,  sometimes  to  produce  their  ova 
already  hatched,  and  at  others  to  eject 
them  with  their  contents  still  in  an  embryo 
state.  The  young  first  appear  on  the  coasts 
in  March  and  April,  and  are  then  seen  in 
countless  myriads.  They  soon  ascend  the 
rivers,  and  by  various  devices  they  surmount 
the  flood-gates  and  weirs,  which  impede  the 
progress  of  other  fish ; sometimes  the 
millers  put  straw-ropes  to  assist  them,  up 
which  the  young  eels  swarm  in  great 
numbers.  While  ascending  the  larger 
rivers,  they  may  be  seen  in  double  columns, 
one  close  to  each  bank,  swimming  with 
great  power  and  speed.  They  are  then 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length. 
The  eel  is  a very  voracious  fish,  feeding 
upon  all  kinds  of  garbage,  and  upon  small 
fish,  frogs,  rats,  &c.,  chiefly  by  night. 
During  the  day  it  lies  under  stones,  or 
stumps  of  trees,  or  in  the  mud,  and  can 
seldom  be  seen.  It  is  a most  delicious  fish, 
rich,  and  yet  easy  of  digestion,  and  second 
in  flavour  only  to  the  salmon  among  the 
river  fish. 

757.  The  Lamprey  and  Lampern  both 
belong  to  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  and 
instead  of  the  ordinary  gills,  they  have 
seven  openings  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
which  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  water  by 
means  of  which  they  oxygenate  the  blood. 
The  lamprey  is  in  general  appearance  very 
like  the  eel ; but  instead  of  the  flat  mouth 
which  that  fish  exhibits,  the  lamprey  has 
a sucking  apparatus  by  which  it  attaches 
itself  to  stones,  roots  of  trees,  or  piles,  and 
then  lies  with  its  body  quite  at  rest,  ex- 
cept as  moved  by  the  current.  It  is  capaole 
of  swimming  with  considerable  velocity, 
and  migrates  from  the  sea  to  certain  rivers, 
which  latter  it  visits  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  returns  in  the  summer  to  the 
sea.  It  is  in  high  season  in  March,  April, 
May,  and  the  early  part  of  June ; and  it  is 
then  taken  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
Severn,  and  more  sparely  in  the  Thames. 
It  is  highly  prized  as  a dainty,  and  is  gene- 
rally stewed  or  potted,  requiring  the  addi- 
tion of  strong  spices  to  make  it  fit  for  a 
delicate  stomach.  The  price  is  generally 
about  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  lb.  Lamperns , though 
similar  in  conformation,  are  much  smaller, 
being  seldom  more  than  a foot  in  length, 
and  in  diameter  about  a third  to  half  an 
inch.  They  also  visit  the  sea,  and  are 
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found  in  large  numbers  in  the  Severn  and 
Thames,  in  which  latter  river  they  are 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  fishermen  to 
serve  as  a bait  for  other  fish.  The  price  is 
generally  about  half  that  of  the  lamprey, 
or  sometimes  very  much  less,  lamperns 
being  usually  sold  by  the  score. 

758.  Shad  are  migratory  fish,  which  enter 
some  few  rivers,  as  the  Severn  and  Thames, 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  are  only 
in  season  for  about  a fortnight,  that  is  just 
before  performing  that  duty.  They  have  a 
good  deal  of  the  flavour  of  mackerel,  with 
the  richness  of  the  salmon,  and  when  eaten 
in  good  condition  are  very  much  admired 
by,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of,  the 
epicure;  but  after  this  they  are  poor  and 
devoid  of  all  flavour,  so  that  large  quan- 
tities are  sold  at  nominal  prices  to  the 
poorest  inhabitants  of  the  low  districts 
near  the  Thames. 

759.  These  Kiver  Fish,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  salmon,  eel,  lamprey,  and 
flounder,  are  not  generally  to  be  met  with 
at  the  stalls  of  the  fishmonger ; and  if  they 
are  desired,  they  must  be  sought  for  at  the 
cottage  of  the  nearest  fisherman.  They  are 
seldom  to  be  obtained  at  a price  which 
renders  them  as  economical  as  sea-fish, 
nor  are  the  bulk  of  them  very  desirable  in 
any  point  of  view.  The  salmon  and  the 
eel  are,  however,  exceptions,  and  equal 
any  sea-fish  in  their  nutritive  qualities, 
whilst  they  are  superior  to  most  in  flavour. 
When  these  can  be  obtained  at  low  prices, 
they  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  caterer, 
and  should  be  sought  for  with  avidity, 
taking  care  that  too  much  at  a time  is  not 
eaten  by  those  who  are  not  able  to  digest 
such  rich  aliment. 

Sub-sect.  B.— Pond  Fish. 

760.  The  above  class  of  fish  are  met  with 
in  ponds  and  other  still  water,  as  lakes  and 
torpid  rivers,  but  do  not  thrive  well  in  any 
situation  where  they  are  exposed  to  rapid 
changes  of  water,  as  in  quickly-running 
streams.  These  fish  may  be  reared  to  a 
proper  age  in  ponds,  where  they  may  be 
kept  till  they  are  wanted ; and  as  they  are 
generally  only  there  preserved  for  the  use 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  water,  and  can  be 
taken  at  any  time  by  the  net  cast  and 
drawn  through  the  pond,  they  very  seldom 
find  their  way  to  the  fishmongers’  stalls. 
Hence,  they  scarcely  come  under  the  head 
of  articles  bought  at  market ; but  as  they 
are  the  only  exception,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  separate  them  from  this  division  of 
the  subject.  They  consist  of:— 1st,  the 
great  lake  trout ; 2nd,  the  char;  3rd,  the 
gwiniad , powan,  vendace , and  pollan;  4th, 
the  carp ; and  5th,  the  tench. 

761.  The  Great  Lake  Trout  resembles 


the  salmon  in  all  respects  but  its  migrations 
to  the  sea ; and  even  in  size  it  nearly  ap- 
proaches that  magnificent  fish.  Its  flesh, 
however,  is  not  quite  so  well-flavoured,  and 
is  of  a paler  colour.  It  is  found  in  the 
Scotch  lakes,  and  is  highly  valued  in  that 
country  as  a table  delicacy. 

762.  The  Char  is  known  as  the  silver 
char , the  gilt  char,  the  red  char , and  the 
case  char,  according  to  the  peculiar  shade  of 
the  colour,  which  varies  much  in  the  dif- 
ferent lakes  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
only  it  is  found.  It  is  a beautiful  fish,  of 
medium  size,  and  very  delicate  flavour,  but 
from  its  rarity  it  does  not  often  appear  at 
table. 

763.  The  Gwiniad,  Powan,  Vendace,  and 
Pollan  all  belong  to  one  genus  ( Core - 
gonus ),  and  are  each  peculiar  to  certain 
lakes  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  also  to 
those  of  the  north  of  England.  The  first  is 
common  to  all ; the  second  is  found  only  in 
Loch  Lomond  and  one  or  two  other  Scotch 
lakes ; the  third  is  met  with  generally  in 
Scotland;  and  the  fourth  is  peculiar  to 
Lough  Neagh,  in  Ireland.  They  are  all 
nearly  allied  to  the  salmonidoe,  but  have 
prolonged  snouts  resembling  the  herring, 
from  which  circumstance  the  gwiniad  i? 
also  called  the  fresh-water  herring.  They 
are  taken  with  the  net,  and  are  highly 
esteemed  as  articles  of  food. 

764.  The  Common  Carp,  though  now 
universally  met  with  in  the  ponds  of  Eng- 
land, is  not  a native  of  this  country,  but 
was  introduced  by  the  monks  to  serve  as 
an  article  of  diet  allowed  to  them  during 
their  fasts.  In  length  it  is  usually  from 
one  foot  to  one  foot  six  inches.  The  back 
is  arched  and  thick;  colour  yellowish, 
approaching  to  brown  over  the  back,  and  to 
white  under  the  belly,  with  some  blackish 
specks  on  the  side.  The  mouth  has  a short 
beard  on  each  side,  both  above  and  below. 
Fins  and  tail  brown,  the  latter  being  forked. 
The  carp  feeds  on  worms  and  insects,  and 
lives  to  a great  age,  being  also  very  prolific. 
It  is  a fish  which  requires  good  sauce  to 
make  it  palatable,  but  when  well  dressed  it 
will  tickle  the  fancy  of  others  besides  those 
who  originally  appropriated  it  to  them- 
selves. The  crucian  is  only  a variety  of 
the  common  carp. 

765.  The  Tench,  like  the  carp  has  been 
naturalized  in  this  country  from  abroad, 
having  been  introduced  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  is  a thick  fish,  resembling  the 
carp  in  shape,  and  having  a small  thin 
beard  at  each  corner  of  its  mouth.  Like  the 
carp,  it  has  no  teeth.  Gill-covers,  bright 
yellow ; body,  deep  olive,  with  a tint  of 
gold;  scales  small,  and  covered  thickly  with 
a viscid  slime.  Fins  of  a dark  purplish- 
brown  ; tail  square.  The  tench  spawns  in 
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the  spring  among  the  weeds  of  the  ponds, 
in  which  it  rejoices,  and  the  young  fish 
grow  rapidly,  so  that  a pond  is  soon  stocked 
with  them.  The  flavour  is  very  superior 
to  carp,  and  is  equal  to  any  fresh-water  fish 
but  salmon  and  eels,  not  even  excepting 
trout  or  grayling.  The  skin  is  very  gela- 
tinous, and  is  considered  to  resemble  that 
of  the  turbot  in  flavour  and  consistence. 

766.  These  fish,  as  I before  remarked,  are 
seldom  to  be  purchased  at  the  fishmonger’s, 
and  they  must  be  obtained,  if  wanted,  either 
by  preserving  in  a pond,  or  other  piece  of 
artificial  water,  or  by  taking  the  trouble  to 
obtain  them  from  those  who  have  such  a 
convenience.  In  secluded  country  districts 
where  sea  fish  are  scarce,  and  where  fish  of 
some  kind  or  other  is  considered  indispen- 
sable, as,  for  instance,  in  Catholic  families, 
the  carp  and  tench  supply  a want  which  it 
is  otherwise  very  difficult  to  comply  with. 
By  obtaining  the  command  of  a moderately 
large  pond,  they  may  be  reared  and  fed  so 
as  to  serve  as  a regular  diet  when  wanted ; 
but  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  a 
succession  of  fish-ponds,  commonly  called 
stews,  so  as  to  avoid  disturbing  the  breed- 
ing-ponds on  every  occasion  when  the  net 
must  be  cast.  But  by  setting  apart  one  or 
two  small  stews,  as  they  are  called,  and 
then  dragging  or  letting  off  the  water  from 
the  principal  ponds  once  or  twice  a year, 
the  large  fish  may  be  taken  out  and  placed 
in  the  stew  until  required,  leaving  the  small 
ones  and  the  breeding  fish  till  another  year, 
or  even  longer.  If  these  fish  are  kept  in 
any  number  in  a small  piece  of  water, 
especially  if  the  surrounding  land  is  poor, 
and  there  are  few  worms  and  other  insects, 
a supply  of  artificial  food  must  be  afforded, 
consisting  of  bread  and  greaves,  or  barley- 
meal  and  greaves  boiled  into  a thick  and 
strong  pudding,  and  then  cast  into  the 
water  in  irregular  lumps  of  the  size  of  an 
orange,  at  intervals  of  a day  or  two.  If 
this  is  regularly  done,  the  fish  become 
very  tame,  and  will  even  come  and  feed 
out  of  the  hand. 

Sub-sect.  C.— Sea  Fish. 

767.  These  denizens  of  the  sea  are  of  far 
more  importance  to  the  housekeeper  than 
the  various  river  and  pond  fish,  which  have 
been  described  in  the  previous  sub-sections. 
Some  of  them  form  very  economical  articles 
of  diet  for  all  classes,  and  are  also  advan- 
tageous to  health  when  used  alternately 
with  meat;  or  when  employed  alone  by 
the  very  poor,  they  may  be  considered  as 
superior  to  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  and 
as  constituting  a good  change  from  oatmeal 
porridge.  Sea  fish  are  now  brought  to  all 
our  large  cities  in  immense  quantities,  and 
London  is  supplied  from  a variety  of 


sources  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  per  annum.  Indeed  it  is  notorious, 
that  in  the  metropolis  fish  may  be  generally 
bought  more  cheaply  than  at  the  sea-side 
where  it  is  caught,  unless  there  happens  to 
be  such  a glut  there  that  the  means  of 
carriage  are  not  at  once  available.  Billings- 
gate is  the  only  wholesale  fish-market  in 
London,  and  it  is  now  tolerably  well 
adapted  to  the  object  for  which  it  is 
intended,  having  been  rebuilt  in  1851-2. 
It  consists  of  two  stories,  an  upper  one 
level  with  Thames-street,  where  the  ordi- 
nary kinds  of  fish  are  sold,  and  another 
beneath  this  devoted  entirely  to  the  sale 
of  shell-fish.  Here  all  the  fish  intended  to 
supply  at  least  four  millions  of  people  is 
daily  offered  for  sale,  beginning  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  market 
being  over  by  eight,  or  nine  at  the  latest 
The  fish  are  consigned  to  salesmen,  who 
fix  the  price  according  to  the  supply, 
and  also  to  the  demand,  and  thus  on  two 
consecutive  days  the  same  kind  of  fish 
may  vary  at  least  100  per  cent.  The  four 
millions  above  alluded  to  comprise  the 
population  of  London  and  its  suburbs, 
and  also  the  many  inland  towns  of  the 
south  of  England,  which  depend  upon 
Billingsgate  for  their  fish  supply.  A great 
proportion  of  these  fish  is  brought  up  by  rail, 
chiefly  by  the  Eastern  Counties  line,  from 
the  Yarmouth  district ; but  the  others  also 
contribute  their  quota,  the  Great  Western 
conveying  large  quantities  from  the  Devon- 
shire and  Cornish  fisheries.  These  have  all 
to  be  conveyed  in  vans  from  the  stations  to 
Thames-street,  where  they  may  be  seen  in 
the  early  morning  blocking  up  the  entire 
street.  On  the  river  side,  again,  are  to  be 
seen  every  variety  of  small  rowing  and  sail- 
ing boat  disgorging  its  cargo,  and  some  of 
them  selling  their  fish  direct  to  the  retailers 
without  the  intervention  of  the  fish-sales- 
men in  the  market.  Peter-boats,  smacks, 
barges,  wherries,  and  even  steam-vessels 
crowd  the  wharf,  and  the  apparent  con- 
fusion is  beyond  the  conception  of  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  the  scene.  With 
so  perishable  an  article,  and  so  short-lived 
a market,  great  exertions  must  often  be 
made  to  reach  the  scene  of  operation ; and 
as  the  sailing  vessels  are  often  unable  to 
manage  the  feat,  they  employ  a set  of 
watermen  to  row  up  their  cargo  in  large 
wherries  from  the  point  where  they  think 
it  necessary  to  make  up  their  minds  to  the 
extra  expense  incurred  by  a shift  of  wind. 
These  men  sometimes  row  from  forty  to 
fifty  miles  in  one  tide,  with  a deeply-laden 
boat;  and  in  order  to  do  this  must,  during  a 
part  of  this  work,  face  a strong  stream 
running  against  them.  It  is  therefore  a 
wonderful  effort;  but  from  long  habit  they 
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are  able  to  effect  what  to  most  men  would 
appear  beyond  the  powers  of  the  human 
body.  The  fish,  whether  brought  by  railway 
or  boat,  are  from  widely-separated  fisheries. 
The  cod-fish  are  from  Holland,  Norway, 
and  the  coast  of  Yarmouth ; as  also  are  the 
turbot,  brill,  sole,  plaice,  skate,  haddock, 
and  whiting.  Mackerel  come  from  Devon 
and  Cornwall;  herrings  and  sprats  from 
various  parts  of  the  coast,  according  to  the 
season,  but  chiefly  from  the  eastern  coasts. 
Dover  is  celebrated  for  its  soles,  but  few  of 
those  called  by  that  name  are  really  from 
that  limited  locality.  Shell-fish  do  not 
all  come  from  the  same  coast,  oysters  being 
brought  from  the  Thames  and  the  Channel, 
lobsters  from  Norway  and  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  crabs  from  the  south  coast,  and 
shrimps  and  prawns  from  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames  and  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire. 
These  fish  are  kept  alive  in  wells  made  in  the 
vessels  which  bring  them,  and  those  which 
are  otherwise  conveyed  are  kept  fresh  by 
means  of  ice,  vast  quantities  of  which  are 
thus  consumed.  In  this  way  the  fish  sold 
at  Billingsgate  are  brought  to  market,  and 
classed  as  wet  fish,  shell-fish,  and  dry 
fish ; the  latter  being  some  of  the  varieties 
comprised  in  the  first  division  preserved  by 
curing  and  drying. 

768.  The  Wet  Fish  sold  in  London, 
besides  the  salmon,  eels,  flounders,  &c., 
already  alluded  to,  comprise  the  following : 
1st,  turbot ; 2nd,  soles;  3rd,  brill;  4th,  plaice ; 
5th,  codfish;  6th,  haddock;  7th,  herrings; 
8th,  mackerel;  9th,  whiting;  10th,  sprats; 
11th,  whitebait;  12th,  mullet ; 13th,  skate; 
14th,  sm,elts.  Besides  these  may  be  enume- 
rated the  pilchard,  the  gurnard,  the  conger 
eel,  and  the  ling,  which  are  seldom  carried 
far  from  the  places  where  they  are  brought 
to  land,  the  first  being  a bad  traveller,  and 
the  others  being  scarcely  worth  the  cost  of 
carriage. 

769.  The  Turbot  is  the  best  of  all  our 
ordinary  sea  fish,  and  is  taken  on  the  south 
and  east  coasts  of  England  in  great  num- 
bers, and  also  from  Norway  and  Holland, 
the  last  being  the  most  highly  valued.  It 
is  a broad  and  flat  fish,  thick  and  fleshy, 
with  a gelatinous  skin,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  epicure.  In  weight  this 
fish  varies  from  5 lb.  to  30  lb.  The  con- 
sistence of  the  flesh  should  be  firm  and 
curdy,  without  being  hard  or  woolly;  and 
it  is  better  kept  for  a couple  of  days  in  a 
cool  place  than  dressed  at  once.  It  is 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  quality  from  a 
mere  inspection,  and,  without  a knowledge 
of  the  locality  from  which  the  fish  comes, 
no  judge,  however  experienced,  can  esti- 
mate it  with  anything  like  certainty.  The 
Doggerbank  fish  are  the  best,  next  to 
which  rank  the  Norway  and  Devonshire, 


and  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  come  the 
Scotch.  They  are  in  season  all  the  year 
round  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  various 
fisheries ; but  the  price  depends  upon  the 
numbers  brought  to  market,  a middle-sized 
fish  being  sometimes  sold  retail  at  8s.  or 
10s.,  and  at  others  as  high  as  two  or  even 
three  guineas. 

770.  Soles  come  next  to  turbot  in  general 
estimation  as  a table  delicacy,  and  they  are 
superior  in  point  of  digestibility,  being  in 
this  respect  very  well  suited  to  the  invalid 
or  dyspeptio  patient.  In  shape  and  size 
they  are  longer  in  proportion,  and  alto- 
gether smaller  than  the  turbot.  They  are 
taken  in  large  numbers  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  coasts,  and  are  brought  to 
market  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  they  do 
not  keep  long  without  losing  their  sweet 
flavour.  Like  the  turbot,  they  are  in  season 
all  the  year  round.  The  skin  is  removed 
before  dressing,  being  rough  and  nearly 
devoid  of  gelatine,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  turbot.  The  flesh,  also,  is  not  so 
firm,  but  it  is  very  delicate,  and  quite  as 
well  fitted  to  afford  nourishment.  The  price 
of  soles  is  usually  about  8d.  to  Is.  per  lb. 

771.  The  Brill  resembles  the  turbot  still 
more  closely  than  the  sole,  being  nearly  of 
the  same  size,  but  longer  in  proportion,  and 
with  a skin  containing  much  less  gelatine. 
The  flesh  is  not  so  firm  as  the  turbot,  but 
quite  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  sole,  with 
the  flavour  of  which  it  may  be  compared 
rather  than  with  that  of  the  turbot.  It  is 
sold  in  London  for  half  the  price  of  turbot 
of  the  same  weight. 

772.  The  Plaice  is  a fish  of  a very  watery 
and  poor  consistence,  and  even  its  skin  par- 
takes of  the  same  inferior  character.  The 
best  are  those  called  Dowen  plaice,  which 
are  caught  in  the  channel  between  Folk- 
stone  and  Hastings,  and  are  of  moderate 
size,  seldom  exceeding  seven  or  eight 
pounds  in  weight.  Dutch  plaice  are  larger 
and  coarser,  but  few  people  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  turbot  or  brill  will  purchase 
plaice  of  any  kind.  It  is  frequently  sold 
as  low  as  3d.  per  lb. 

773.  Flounders  have  been  described 
already  under  river  fish— though  they  are 
also  taken  in  the  sea.  Dabs  are  a smaller 
species  of  this  genus  ( Pleuronectes ),  and  are 
only  eaten  by  the  very  poor. 

774.  The  Cod,  like  the  sole,  is  one  of 
the  fish  best  suited  to  the  invalid,  being 
light  and  digestible,  and  free  from  all  oily 
flavour.  It  is  a large  fish,  often  weighing 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds,  though  on 
the  average  not  being  near  the  lower 
of  those  weights.  The  head  is  large  and 
unsightly,  and  the  body  is  by  no  means 
elegant,  being  devoid  of  that  series  of 
curved  lines  which  gratify  the  eye  in 
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the  salmon.  There  are  two  chief  varieties 
sold  in  England,  the  Doggerbank  and  the 
Scotch  cod,  the  former  having  a sharp 
nose,  with  the  body  dark  brown;  while 
the  latter  has  a blunt  round  nose,  and  the 
body  of  a light  yellowish  ash-green.  It 
is  a deep-sea  fish,  and  is  only  taken  with 
the  hook  and  line  on  the  edges  and  sides 
of  the  banks  which  are  thrown  up  in  the 
channels  around  the  various  lands  in  the 
northern  seas,  the  fish  not  being  found 
south  of  lat.  60  deg.  They  spawn  from 
December  to  March,  during  which  time, 
and  for  some  months  before,  they  are  in 
high  condition ; but  from  April  to  the  end 
of  the  summer,  few  cod-fish  are  to  be  met 
with  in  a state  fit  for  the  table,  though 
some  are  still  caught  which  have  recovered 
themselves  after  a very  early  spawning. 
The  flesh  of  this  fish,  when  in  season,  is 
firm  and  curdy,  easily  separated  into  flakes, 
and  very  light  on  the  stomach.  The  cod, 
like  the  salmon,  is  often  crimped,  which 
process  also  acts  in  the  same  way  upon  it. 
The  liver  is  eaten  with  the  fish,  and  by 
many  people  is  considered  a great  dainty ; as 
also  is  the  sound,  which  lies  along  the  inside 
of  the  back-bone,  and  is  the  swimming  blad- 
der of  the  fish.  The  cod  is  brought  from  the 
fishing  banks,  as  near  to  the  market  as 
possible,  in  the  wells  of  the  fishing-boats, 
which  are  made  expressly  for  this  purpose. 
As,  however,  the  fresh  water  is  fatal  to 
them,  they  cannot  be  brought  up  the  river 
to  London,  and  the  cod  are  therefore  taken 
out  and  killed,  at  which  time  the  crimping 
is  also  done,  and  they  are  then  taken  on 
to  Billingsgate  by  rowing  wherries.  The 
price  of  cod-fish  averages  by  retail  about 
8d.  per  lb.,  but  a large  fish  of  15  lb.  may 
often  be  bought  at  Billingsgate  for  from 
2s.  6d.  to  5s. 

775.  The  Haddock  is  a smaller  fish  than 
the  cod,  which  it  resembles  a good  deal  in 
every  other  respect ; the  flesh,  however,  is 
more  watery,  and  the  flavour  is  inferior  to 
it.  The  average  size  is  not  more  than  two 
or  three  pounds,  but  sometimes  they  reach 
a much  greater  weight.  This  fish  is  exten- 
sively cured  and  dried,  which  will  appear 
under  the  head  of  “ Dried  Fish.”  Haddocks 
are  generally  sold  at  per  fish,  averaging 
about  is.  to  Is.  6d.  a-piece ; they  are  therefore 
a cheap  dish,  and  may  be  considered  a 
vbry  economical  and  wholesome  article  for 
general  use. 

776.  The  Herring  is  met  with  in  count- 
less shoals  in  all  the  northern  seas,  reaching 
as  far  south  as  the  north  of  France.  They 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  a migratory 
fish,  but  naturalists  have  now  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  herring  only  returns  to 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  sea  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  shallows  is  too  low  for  its 


sensations,  and  for  the  procuring  of  its 
food,  and  that  it  is  never  very  far  from  the 
spot  where  it  was  spawned  and  reared. 
A great  deal,  however,  of  the  supposed 
natural  history  of  the  herring,  as  well  as 
other  sea  fish,  is  hypothetical,  as  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  follow  them  into  the  deep  and 
hidden  recesses  of  the  ocean.  The  fish  is 
about  eleven  inches  in  length,  of  elegant 
shape,  and  rich  in  flavour  for  the  table, 
but  rather  soft  in  texture,  devoid  of  curd, 
and  largely  imbued  with  oily  matter ; so 
that  it  is  not  well  calculated  for  a delicate 
stomach,  though  to  a sound  digestion  it  is 
wholesome  and  satisfying  to  the  appetite. 
Fresh  herrings  carry  badly,  being  soon 
liable  to  decomposition,  and  also  so  soft 
that  they  easily  bruise;  indeed,  it  is  rare  to 
see  any  herring  without  effused  blood  in 
the  shape  of  a bruise  about  the  head  or  body. 
For  the  London  market  herrings  are  taken 
in  the  channel  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames;  they  are  now  also  brought  up 
by  railway  from  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft. 
The  price  varies  much  according  to  the 
supply,  as  they  will  not  keep  from  day  to 
day ; but,  on  the  average,  they  may  be  said 
to  be  sold  by  retail  at  about  a halfpenny 
a piece,  so  as  to  form  a very  cheap  article 
of  diet,  and  as  such  they  are  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  poor,  especially  in  London 
and  other  large  towns  within  reach  of  the 
sea.  They  are  also  used  in  large  quantities 
when  dried ; but  this  trade  will  be  further 
described  under  the  fifth  sub-section. 

777.  Mackerel  are  very  superior  to  the 
herring  when  eaten  fresh,  but  they  are  not 
capable  of  being  dried  or  otherwise  pre- 
served, so  that  they  are  not  so  generally 
eaten  by  the  poor  as  that  fish,  nor  are  they 
ever  so  cheap.  This  fish  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  tribe,  being  graceful  in  its 
outlines,  and  in  colour  of  the  most  brilliant 
green  on  its  back  and  sides,  arranged  in 
bars  of  two  different  shades ; the  belly,  also, 
is  of  the  most  beautiful  silvery  white,  so 
that  with  these  elements  of  beauty,  added 
to  an  elegant  forked-tail,  it  strikes  the  eye 
as  a pretty  object  of  natural  history,  inde- 
pendently of  its  value  for  food.  It  is  a size 
larger  than  the  herring,  and  considerably 
stouter,  with  a smooth  and  firm  look  which 
is  very  peculiar ; indeed,  the  fish  looks 
more  like  a painted  piece  of  marble  or 
glass,  than  an  animal  substance.  Mackerel 
make  their  appearance  on  our  coasts  in 
large  shoals  in  the  spring  ; showing  them- 
selves first  in  March  towards  the  south  of 
the  island,  and  gradually  appearing  further 
north,  so  that  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  they 
are  never  seen  till  July  or  August.  The 
reason  for  this  is  no  doubt  the  lower  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  in  those  regions,  which 
does  not  tempt  the  fish  from  their  warmer 
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recesses  till  a later  period  of  the  year,  when 
the  sun  has  had  time  to  effect  a change 
in  the  water  of  the  sea.  They  are  very 
voracious*  and  live  upon  the  fry  of  other 
fish.  The  season,  as  already  remarked, 
lasts  from  March  till  September  or  October, 
when,  or  soon  after  which  time,  the  cold 
drives  the  fish  into  deep  water.  They 
spawn  early  in  the  summer  months ; and 
after  that  time  till  quite  late  in  the  season, 
when  they  recover  their  plumpness  and 
condition,  they  are  not  nearly  so  good  as 
earlier  in  the  year,  being  not  only  less 
plump  and  firm,  but  devoid  of  that  peculiar 
flavour  which  is  so  much  admired  by  those 
who  like  this  fish.  Mackerel  are  taken 
with  the  net,  and  require,  like  the  herring, 
to  be  eaten  as  soon  as  possible  after  their 
capture,  so  that  the  dealers  are  allowed  to 
sell  them  on  the  Sunday  as  a perishable 
article.  The  horse-mackerel  is  a different 
species,  and  though  eaten  by  the  very  poor, 
yet  it  is  coarse  and  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  common  mackerel.  These  last  are  sold  at 
prices  varying  according  to  the  supply,  but 
on  the  average  at  about  3d.  or  4d.  a-piece. 
The  flesh  is  firm  yet  not  hard,  and  it  has  a 
flavour  peculiar  to  itself,  which  forbids  its 
use  by  those  who  have  a delicate  stomach, 
nor  is  it  in  other  respects  so  digestible  as 
the  cod,  the  whiting,  and  the  sole. 

778.  The. Whiting  is  more  nearly  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  herring  than  the  fish  last 
described,  but  they  are  paler  and  more- 
silvery  in  colour,  and  the  flesh  is  devoid  of 
that  oily  matter  so  remarkable  in  the  her- 
ring and  pilchard.  It  is  extremely  digestible 
and  fit  for  invalids  and  dyspeptics,  the  flesh 
being  tender  yet  not  watery,  delicate  in 
flavour,  and  of  a pearly  white.  Whiting 
make  their  appearance  in  the  seas  of  Great 
Britain  early  in  the  spring  in  large  shoals, 
and  deposit  their  spawn  near  the  shore. 
They  are  taken  by  the  hook  in  large  num- 
bers, being  very  greed}-  and  easily  caught. 
Their  length  is  about  twelve  inches  on  the 
average,  and  the  weight  between  a pound 
and  a pound  and  a half,  sometimes  even 
nearly  double  that  weight.  The  season 
does  not  last  long  after  they  first  make 
their  visit  to  the  coast,  as  they  are  very 
poor  after  spawning,  which  they  do  not 
recover  till  just  before  they  betake  them- 
selves back  again  to  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
In  London  whiting  fetch  a good  price,  being 
always  in  demand  for  the  invalid  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  dinner-table.  The  price  on  the 
average  is  about  sixpence  a-piece. 

779.  Sprats  are  very  like  small  herrings 
in  appearance  and  flavour.  In  size  they  are 
seldom  more  than  four  or  five  inches  long, 
but  they  are  so  soft  in  their  bones  that 
many  people  eat  them  without  paying 
attention  to  these  troublesome  appendages 


to  the  ordinary  small  fish.  They  make  their 
appearance  at  the  time  when  mackerel  and 
herrings  are  no  longer  to  be  met  with,  that 
is  to  say,  in  November,  and  remain  in  our 
estuaries  and  on  the  coasts  all  through  the 
winter,  leaving  us  early  in  March.  During 
this  time  they  are  caught  by  the  net  in 
enormous  quantities,  so  as  frequently  to  be 
sold  for  manure,  at  sixpence  per  bushel,  for 
want  of  the  means  of  carriage  to  a market. 
Being  a very  palatable  fish,  and  full  of  a 
mild  oily  matter,  they  are  highly  valued  by 
the  poor  as  a relish  for  their  food ; and  they 
are  readily  bought  by  them,  frequently  at 
twopence  or  three-halfpence  a pound  in 
London,  and  at  nominal  prices  near  the 
coast  where  they  are  taken.  They  are  too 
oily  for  the  delicate  stomach,  but  when  fried 
they  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  like  any  of  this  kind  of  fish. 

780.  Whitebait  are  considered  by  Mr. 
Yarrell  to  be  a distinct  species  of  fish,  and 
not  the  fry  of  other  fish,  as  was  formerly 
supposed.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  Thames, 
and  are  taken  with  a fine  net  for  the  purpose, 
from  Blackwall  downwards.  In  size  they 
are  about  a quarter  of  that  of  the  sprat,  and 
are  more  delicate  in  appearance  and  flavour, 
for  though  still  oily,  the  character  of  the  oil 
is  more  mild.  They  are  considered  a great 
dainty,  and  form  the  chief  attraction  to  the 
visitors  of  Blackwall  and  Greenwich,  so 
much  so  as  to  constitute  the  staple  of  the 
Ministerial  dinner,  at  the  close  of  each 
session  of  Parliament,  which  is  annually 
held  at  Greenwich.  They  are  only  met 
with  in  July  and  the  early  part  of  the 
month  of  August,  and  they  are  sold  at  a- 
high  price,  sometimes  reaching  several 
shillings  per  lb. 

781.  Mullet  are  of  two  kinds,  the  gray 
and  the  red.  The  former  is  found  on  the 
southern,  and  especially  the  south-eastern 
coast,  where  it  frequents  the  mouths  and 
lower  parts  of  the  rivers  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  sea.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
the  haddock,  but  with  a somewhat  larger 
head,  and  the  colour  nearly  the  same,  but 
paler.  The  flesh  is  firm  and  well-flavoured, 
but  not  equal  to  the  red  mullet,  which  is 
also  found  on  the  south  coasts,  but  is  more 
common  on  the  soufh-western  shores.  Its 
colour  differs  from  the  gray  variety  in  being 
a beautiful  rose-colour,  with  dashes  of  pale 
olive  on  the  back,  while  the  belly  is  silvery, 
but  still  with  a slight  tinge  of  red.  It  is 
found  very  plentifully  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  but  does  not  frequent  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island.  The  flesh  is 
firm  and  of  good  flavour,  and  fetches  a high 
price  in  London  when  in  high  season,  as  in 
May  and  June,  though  it  is  taken  and 
brought  to  market  during  the  whole  year. 
In  size  it  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  gray 
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mullet,  seldom  being  more  than  fifteen 
inches  in  length. 

782.  Skate,  as  brought  to  market,  would 
disgust  people  who  are  easily  prejudiced 
against  their  food  by  its  appearance  before 
dressing,  being  a most  uncouth  and  for- 
midable-looking fish.  It  is  one  of  the 
cartilaginous  division,  and  also  a flat-fish, 
but  it  is  much  the  largest  of  that  tribe 
known  on  our  coasts,  being  generally  half  a 
hundredweight,  and  sometimes  as  much  as 
two  hundredweight.  The  flesh  is  thick, 
white,  and  firm,  easily  digested,  and  very 
nutritious.  Its  flavour  is  peculiar,  but 
agreeable  to  most  palates ; and  the  liver  is 
sold  and  eaten  with  it  by  those  who  like 
that  part,  being  similar  in  flavour  to  that 
of  the  cod-fish,  yet  more  oily  and  slightly 
bitter.  Skate  is  usually  sold  in  slices  cut 
from  the  fish,  which  is  too  large  an  d unsightly 
to  be  boiled  whole  or  in  halves.  These  slices 
are  known  as  crimped  skate,  though  cut 
off  the  fish  long  after  it  is  dead;  and  I am 
not  aware  that  skate  is  ever  crimped  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  cod  and  salmon.  It 
keeps  fresh  for  a considerable  time,  and 
should  not  be  eaten,  except  in  very  hot 
weather,  until  the  second  day  after  it  is 
taken ; and  even  in  the  height  of  summer 
it  may  be  kept  sweet  in  salt  and  water,  by 
which  the  flavour  is  improved,  and  the 
peculiar  rank  smack,  which  is  objected  to 
by  many  people,  is  removed.  Skate  are 
taken  in  great  numbers  on  the  whole  of 
our  coasts,  where  they  are  known  as  true 
skates,  rays,  maids,  and  thornbacks,  the  last 
having  spines  on  their  backs,  and  being  not 
nearly  equal  in  flavour  to  the  true  skate, 
though  sometimes  sold  as  such.  The  skate 
is  in  season  from  June  to  January,  and  is 
sold  at  prices  varying  from  fourpence  to 
eightpence  per  pound,  after  crimping  and 
removing  the  coarser  parts  and  skin,  so 
that  it  is  a very  cheap  and  wholesome  dish. 

783.  The  Smelt— said  to  resemble  the 
cucumber  in  flavour— is  much  prized  for 
the  table,  but  as  there  are  several  varieties 
of  this  fish,  epicures  are  not  unnaturally 
divided  as  to  its  qualities.  It  is  in  all  cases 
a very  delicate-looking,  silvery,  and  elegant 
fish,  being  semi-transparent  in  its  structure 
and  covered  with  beautiful  scales,  which 
are  easily  rubbed  off.  The  smaller  kinds 
are  most  Valued,  such  as  the  Hutch  smelts; 
and  those  which  are  caught  in  St.  George’s 
Channel,  being  larger  and  less  delicate,  are 
considered  inferior  to  the  smelts  of  the  east 
coast.  The  smelt  caught  on  the  south  coast 
is  distinguished  by  Mr.  Yarrell  as  a separate 
species,  being  the  Atherine  or  sand  smelt , 
and  deficient  in  flavour.  Smelts  are  sent 
to  market  carefully  packed  in  small  baskets 
on  account  of  their  fragility,  and  they  are 
gold  from  one  shilling  per  dozen  upwards. 


784.  The  Pilchard  is  only  found  on  the 
shores  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where  the 
fishery  is  of  great  importance,  but  the  pro- 
duce is  not  used  to  any  great  extent  in 
this  country,  the  herring  being  preferred  to 
it.  They  swarm  on  these  coasts  during 
the  autumn,  and  give  occupation  to  a great 
number  of  persons  in  their  capture  and 
cure.  They  are  eaten  there  dressed  fresh 
like  herrings,  but  are  not  brought  inland, 
as  they  do  not  bear  carriage  without 
serious  injury.  The  bulk  of  the  pilchards 
taken  are  cured  and  exported. 

785.  The  John  Dory  is  a rare  fish,  of  a 
small  size  and  flat  form,  found  on  the 
Cornish  and  Devonshire  coast,  and  brought 
thence  to  London  with  great  expedition 
and  care,  as  it  is  highly  valued  there,  and 
sold  at  a price  higher  even  than  the  turbot. 

786.  The  Gurnard,  Red  and  Gray,  and 
the  Piper  are  peculiar  to  our  coasts,  the 
first  being  found  on  them  universally,  and 
the  two  last  chiefly  on  those  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  Their  heads  are  large  and 
unsightly,  being  defended  with  spines  and 
plates  of  armour.  The  flesh  is  firm  and 
well-flavoured,  especially  when  split  and 
dried  for  twenty-four  hours,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Devonshire. 

787.  The  Conger  Eel  is  a large  species 
of  eel  frequenting  our  seas,  and  sometimes 
as  thick  as  a man’s  leg.  They  are  occa- 
sionally brought  to  Billingsgate  market, 
and  sold  at  a very  low  price  to  the  lower 
orders  of  retail  fish-sellers,  who  vend  them 
in  slices,  and  frequently  pass  them  off  as 
cod-fish,  to  which  they  bear  some  resem- 
blance. 

788.  Ling  and  Haile  are  also  taken  in 
considerable  numbers  in  our  seas,  and 
sometimes  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  our 
coasts;  but  they  are  not  brought  inland, 
nor  are  they  considered  as  desirable  articles 
of  food.  Nevertheless,  they  are  both 
superior  to  haddock,  and  probably  to 
plaice,  in  flavour  and  digestibility,  as  well 
as  nutritious  qualities.  Why,  therefore, 
these  articles  of  food  are  so  entirely  neg- 
lected I am  at  a loss  to  know. 

Sub-sect.  D.— Shell-eish. 

789.  This  division  of  the  fish-tribe  is 
highly  prized  by  the  lovers  of  suppers 
and  luncheons,  and  by  those  who  depend 
upon  their  lobster  or  shrimp-sauce  for 
bringing  out  the  flavour  of  their  turbot 
The  trade  was  formerly  dependent  upon 
the  state  of  the  wind,  but  in  these  days 
of  screw-steamers  and  railways,  oysters, 
lobsters,  &c.,  are  brought  to  market  as 
regularly  as  vegetables  to  Covent-garden. 
All  shell-fish  are  very  liable  to  decom- 
position, and  when  this  takes  place  they 
are  very  injurious  to  the  health,  frequently 
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producing  severe  bilious  derangement,  and 
in  some  cases  a tremendous  eruption, 
; similar  to  nettle-rash.  They  are,  however, 
when  quite  fresh,  easily  digested  by  sound 
stomachs,  but  they  are  never  suited  to 
invalids,  with  the  exception  of  the  oyster, 
which  is  light  and  yet  nourishing,  and  can 
often  be  taken  by  them  in  preference  to  any 
other  kind  of  animal  food.  The  list  of  shell- 
fish comprises— 1st,  oy stars;  2nd,  lobsters; 
3rd,  crabs;  4th,  crawfish;  5th,  prawns  and 
shrimps ; 6th,  periwinkles,  mussels , whelks , 
and  cockles. 

790.  Oysters  are  divided  in  the  trade 
into  natives  and  common  oysters , the  former 
being  properly  those  which  are  fattened  in 
the  beds  at  Milton,  in  Kent,  though  the 
Colchester  and  Milford  oysters  are  generally 
sold  as  natives , and  are  scarcely  inferior  to 
them.  The  mid-sea  oysters  are  coarse  and 
large,  and  cannot  for  a moment  be  com- 
pared with  the  natives  in  flavour,  even  if 
they  are  fattened  and  brought  to  market  in 
high  condition.  At  various  places,  as  the 
oyster-beds  near  Swansea,  they  grow  to 
a large  size,  and  the  oyster  itself,  when 
removed  from  the  shell,  weighs  a couple  of 
ounces,  or  more.  Oysters  spawn  in  May, 
the  produce  being  called  the  spat , which  is 
a viscid  matter,  found  in  great  abundance 
adhering  to  the  rough  projections,  &c.,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  oyster  itself 
consists  of  a soft  body,  with  an  apparatus 
for  digestion,  respiration,  and  reproduction ; 
and  it  is  contained  within  two  flat  shells, 
which  it  has  the  power  of  closing  by  its 
powerful  muscle,  the  opening  being  effected 
by  the  elastic  material  at  the  hinge.  Hence, 
whenever  the  shells  are  closed  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  oyster  is  alive,  because 
as  soon  as  death  takes  place  the  muscle 
relaxes,  and  the  elastic  matter  at  the  hinge 
has  full  power  to  act  in  opening  the  hinge. 
The  shells  are  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime  united  by  gelatine.  The  spat  is  col- 
lected by  the  fishermen,  who  throw  it  into 
still-water  in  creeks  or  arms  of  the  sea,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  young  oysters  for 
future  use.  Here  they  remain  till  two  years 
old,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  growth, 
when  they  are  taken  up  and  brought  to 
market.  The  oyster  season  lasts  throughout 
the  winter  from  the  month  of  September 
till  May;  and  it  is  usually  said  that  oysters 
are  in  season  in  every  month  which  has  the 
letter  K in  its  name,  though  this  rule  does 
not  strictly  apply,  since  they  are  generally 
sold  in  the  latter  end  of  August.  Oysters 
are  fattened  with  a variety  of  substances, 
oatmeal  being  the  one  which  is  publicly 
used,  though  many  not  quite  so  captivating 
to  a squeamish  taste  are  really  employed. 
Oysters  are  sold  by  the  peck  af  Billingsgate, 
where  the  price  varies  from  2s.  to  6s.  per 


peck.  They  are  generally  retailed  at  6d. 
a score  of  common  oysters,  and  Is.  for  tho 
same  number  of  natives,  or  5s.  a barrel  of 
120  natives. 

791.  Lobsters  are  more  influenced  by 
the  recent  improvements  in  the  quickness 
and  mode  of  carriage  than  most  other  fish. 
Screw-steamers  are  now  employed  to  bring 
them  from  Norway,  and  there  is  one  sales- 
man who  is  said  to  receive  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  in  a single  morning. 
Some  of  these  are  at  once  sent  to  the  boil- 
ing-houses near  the  market,  where  huge 
caldrons  are  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
where  they  are  dressed  at  a small  charge 
per  score;  the  remainder  are  kept  alive,  and 
are  sold  to  the  various  fishmongers,  who 
boil  them  on  their  own  premises,  and  are 
thus  able  to  exhibit  them  to  their  customers 
in  a half-dead  state,  for  though  able  to  move 
their  claws,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
alive.  Besides  Norway,  they  are  also  taken 
on  the  rocky  coasts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. These  fish  change  their  shells  every 
year,  and  during  the  time  when  they  are 
without  any  covering,  or  have  only  a very 
thin  one,  they  retire  to  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  rocks,  and  are  then  never  taken  in  the 
traps  which  succeed  in  capturing  the  well- 
covered  fish.  They  supply  the  place  of 
oysters,  being  plentiful  in  the  summer  and 
not  easily  procured  in  the  winter  season, 
at  which  time  only  the  males  are  in  good 
condition.  The  quality  of  lobsters  is  judged 
by  the  weight,  which  is  in  proportion  to 
the  condition  of  the  fish ; those  which  are 
out  of  health  being,  when  dressed,  watery 
and  devoid  of  flavour,  and  as  the  water 
drains  away  leaving  the  flesh  full  of  holes, 
or  cellular,  the  actual  weight  is  diminished 
in  proportion,  and  the  loss  may  readily  be 
detected.  The  female  lobster,  generally 
called  the  hen,  is  known  by  the  eggs  which 
she  carries  attached  to  the  under  parts  of 
her  body;  and  they  being  very  ornamental, 
are  used  to  sprinkle  over  turbot,  and  also 
to  mix  with  and  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  sauce.  If  the  lobster  is  stale,  the 
tail  hangs  limp ; while  if  fresh  it  is  retained 
close  to  the  belly,  and  if  drawn  down  it 
will  spring  back  again  with  some  force  as 
soon  as  liberated.  The  price  of  lobsters  is 
exceedingly  fluctuating,  the  average  being 
perhaps  2s.  6d.  for  a moderate-sized  one. 

792.  Crabs,  like  lobsters,  are  taken  in 
traps,  and  are  found  in  similar  localities, 
though  not  always  exactly  in  the  same  spots. 
They  are  not  so  highly  valued,  either  to  be 
eaten  alone  or  for  making  sauce,  although  a 
crab  of  moderate  size  contains  a much  larger 
proportion  of  edible  substance  than  a cor- 
responding lobster,  and  by  many  considered 
superior  in  flavour.  Crabs  are  in  season, 
like  lobsters,  from  May  to  September. 
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793.  Crawfish  are  very  similar  to  the 
lobster  in  all  respects,  but  are  inferior  in 
quality  and  in  general  estimation.  They 
are  in  season  all  the  year  round. 

794.  Prawns  and  Shrimps  are  lobsters  in 
miniature,  and  they  are  taken  in  the  same 
way  on  all  our  sandy  coasts.  Prawns  are 
larger,  but  not  of  such  fine  flavour  as  the 
shrimp  when  quite  fresh.  Both  soon  lose 
their  delicious  and  peculiar  taste  by  carriage 
and  the  necessary  delay,  which  occasions 
more  or  less  decomposition. 

795.  Mussels  and  Cockles  are  used  for 
sauce  instead  of  oysters,  being  very  much 
cheaper  and  not  very  inferior  in  flavour, 
especially  the  latter.  Mussels  are  some- 
times poisonous,  and  should  at  all  times  be 
eaten  with  care,  as  they  are  very  apt  to 
disagree  with  the  stomach.  Perriwinkles 
are  only  eaten  as  a relish  by  the  lower 
classes,  who  are  very  fond  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  the  similar  univalves  called  whelks. 

796.  Tile  Turtle  may  perhaps  be  com- 
prised under  this  head,  though  it  is  pro- 
perly a reptile.  Few  private  families, 
however,  go  to  market  for  them,  but  buy 
what  they  want  from  the  pastry-cook  or 
the  tavern-keeper.  The  preserved  turtle, 
already  alluded  to  at  page  254,  is  by  far  the 
best  article  either  tor  the  invalid  or  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  table. 

797.  The  Frog  is  not  eaten  in  this  coun- 
try, though  in  France  it  is  considered  a great 
delicacy.  The  specifes  is  a different  one  to 
our  common  frog,  being  the  Rara  esculenta 
of  Linnaeus.  The  hind-quarters  only  are 
eaten,  and  the  flavour  is  reallv  very  good. 

Sub-sect.  E.— Dry  Fish. 

798.  This  title  comprehends  not  only  the 
really  dry  fish,  but  also  pickled  salmon  and 
herrings,  and  salt-fish,  known  by  that 
name,  which  are  sold  for  use  during  Lent, 
and  on  the  fast-days  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Salmon,  haddock,  herrings,  and  sprats  are 
also  sold  dry,  being  salted  and  smoked,  or 
rubbed  over  with  'pyroligneous  acid , which 
answers  the  same  purpose,  at  less  cost.  Sal- 
mon. dried  and  smoked,  is  called  kippered, 
for  which  purpose  the  spent  fish  or  kelts 
are  often,  and,  I am  afraid,  generally  used. 
Preserved  herrings  are  either  red  herrings 
or  bloaters , the  former  being  very  salt  and 
highly-dried  and  smoked,  so  as  to  keep  for 
a long  time,  whilst  the  bloaters  have  very 
little  salt  or  smoking,  and  are  only  calcu- 
lated to  keep  a very  short  time,  as  a 
fortnight,  on  the  outside,  in  warm  weather. 
These  fish  are  not  adulterated,  being  really 
the  article  which  they  pretend  to  be,  though 
the  quality  varies  greatly,  especially  in  the 
case  of  salmon.  Salt  fish  consists  of  cod,  pre- 

■ pared  chiefly  in  Newfoundland,  some  being 
dry,  and  others  pickled  by  being  placed  in 


barrels  with  a liberal  supply  of  salt.  Both  of 
these  require  soaking  in  water  before  use ; 
but  this  is  generally  done  by  the  fish- 
monger, who  sends  home  the  fish  ready  for 
dressing. 

799.  In  Point  of  Economy,  salt-fish,  red 
herrings,  and  bloaters  are  as  cheap  as  most 
lands  of  animal  food— that  is  when  used  as  a 
relish,  and  not  to  be  depended  on  as  the 
substantial  foundation  for  a meal.  Bloaters 
and  kippered  haddock  are  now  extensively 
employed  by  the  labouring  classes  for  this 
purpose,  being  bought  at  a low  price — that 
is,  at  the  rate  of  two  for  a penny  of  the 
former,  when  very  plentiful,  and  twopence 
a-piece  for  the  latter.  As  they  contain 
very  little  salt,  they  do  not  promote  thirst, 
which  is  the  great  objection  to  the  red 
herring. 

Sect.  8.— Lard  and  Dripping. 

800.  Lard  consists  of  the  fat  of  the  pig, 
melted  down,  and  in  that  way  separated 
from  the  cellular  membrane  in  which  it 
is  contained.  This  melting  is  usually  called 
“rending,”  and  is  sometimes  done  soon 
after  the  pig  is  killed,  and  at  other  times  at 
a considerable  interval,  the  fat  being  in  the 
meantime  preserved  i.n  salt.  In  England, 
lard  is  chiefly  made  from  the  kidney-fat, 
which  is  the  most  pure  and  free  from 
mucilaginous  fluid;  but  a great  deal  of 
the  foreign  lard  is  melted  down  from  the 
fat  of  the  surface,  mixed  with  that  sur- 
rounding the  kidneys,  and  from  this 
circumstance  is  much  softer  than  the 
English  article.  In  melting  lard  on  the 
large  scale,  various  plans  are  adopted  in 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  burning'  it, 
and  wherever  steam-heat  can  be  intro- 
duced without  difficulty,  it  is  found  to  be 
the  most  certain  mode  of  effecting  this 
object.  When  melted,  and  cooled  to  near 
its  solidifying  point,  the  lard  is  at  once 
poured  into  bladders  or  barrels,  and  is 
consequently  either  sold  as  bladder-lard 
or  keg-lard , the  former  being  of  the  best 
quality,  and  fetching  the  highest  price. 

801.  Lard  is  imported  from  Ireland, 
America,  and  Hamburg.  When  pure  it 
should  be  nearly  devoid  of  taste  and  smell, 
though  still  having  enough  of  each  to 
characterise  it  as  sui  generis;  in  colour,  it 
should  be  of  a pure  white,  not  too  opaque, 
and  in  consistence  firm,  yet  not  hard,  and 
it  should  be  perfectly  homogenous.  When 
melted  it  should  not  sputter,  thus  showing 
the  presence  of  water ; and  neither  before 
nor  after  cooling  again,  should- there  remain 
any  deposit. 

802.  Extensive  Adulterations  are  prac- 
tised in  lard,  by  mixing^owr,  water , staixh , 
lime , or  alum  with  it,  and  in  some  cases, 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potash , and  salt.  In 
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addition  to  these,  veal  and  mutton-fat  are 
also  mixed  with  lard,  in  order  to  give  the 
inferior  qualities  the  consistence  which 
good  lard  ought  to  have.  Water  is  easily 
detected,  as  already  shown,  by  the  sputter- 
ing made  in  melting.  Flour  and  starch  can 
only  be  discovered  by  the  microscope, 
excepting  that  on  melting  lard  containing 
these  articles,  an  opaque  body  usually  is 
seen  floating  in  it,  and  generally  falling 
towards  the  bottom.  The  saline  ingredients 
mentioned  above  require  chemical  tests  in 
order  to  render  them  apparent. 

803.  The  Price  of  Lard  is  generally 
slightly  beneath  that  of  salt  butter.  It  is 
usually  sold  by  the  provision-dealer. 

804.  Dripping  is  generally  made  at  home 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, but  among  some  classes,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  roasting  going  on,  this 
article  is  not  made,  and  it  is  therefore 
eagerly  sought  for.  In  London,  dripping  is 
sold  at  the  cook-shops  and  eating-houses 
at  from  7d.  to  8£d.  per  lb.,  and  is  bought 
largely  by  the  small  housekeeper,  as  being 
more  economical  than  either  butter  or  lard, 
which  cost  about  one-third  more,  and  for 
some  purposes  do  not  go  so  far. 

Sect.  9.— Flour  and  Baker’s  Bread, 

805.  The  various  kinds  of  flour  used  in 
ordinary  house-keeping  consist  of  wheat- 
flour , Indian-meal , barley-meal , oatmeal , 
and  pea-meal.  These  are  bought  at  the 
corn-chandler’s  in  London,  or  in  the  pro- 
vinces at  more  general  shops,  and  wheat- 
flour  there  perhaps  only  of  the  miller. 
They  are  all  liable  to  considerable  adultera- 
tions, which  will  be  specified,  as  well  as  the 
best  modes  of  detecting  them.  These,  how- 
ever, will  be  given  under  a separate  head, 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demanding 
ample  space  for  its  elucidation. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Wheat-flour. 

806.  Wheat-flour  is  obtained  in  this 
country  from  two  varieties  of  wheat,  spring- 
wheat  and  winter-wheat , which,  again,  are 
either  red  or  white.  Foreign  wheat  belongs 
to  several  other  kinds,  some  of  which  are 
of  superior  quality,  while  others  are  only 
fit  to  mix  in  small  quantities  with  the  best 
wheat,  or  to  make  flour  of  very  inferior 
quality.  Every  kind  of  flour  used  in  the 
formation  of  bread  consists  of  two  distinct 
classes  of  substances ; one  nitrogenised , con- 
sisting of  gluten,  vegetable  fibrin,  albumen, 
caseine,  <fcc.,  so  named  after  the  various 
.similar  proteine  compounds  found  in  animal 
substances;  the  other, non-nitrogenised,  con- 
sisting of  starch,  sugar,  dextrine,  or  gum, 
&c.,.all  products  peculiar  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Besides  which,  flour  contains 
certain  minerals,  as  silex,  lime,  &c. 


807.  The  Gluten  is  the  substance  of  the 
most  importance  in  the  composition  of 
flour,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  in  its  crude 
state  most  of  the  other  nitrogenised  sub- 
stances, via.,  fibrine,  mucine,  or  caseine,  and 
oil.  It  is  separated  by  making  the  flour 
into  a paste,  kneading  this  well  in  a muslin 
bag,  either  under  water,  or  under  a stream 
running  over  it,  and  continuing  this  as  long 
as  the  water  is  rendered  milky.  This  wash- 
ing dissolves  the  albumen,  sugar,  gum,  and 
salts,  leaving  behind  the  crude  gluten,  con- 
sisting of— 


Pure  gluten  

. ...  20.0 

V egetable  fibrine 

. ...  72.0 

Caseine  

. ...  4.3 

Oil 

. ...  3.7 

100.0 

The  greater  part  of  the  oil  is  contained  in 
the  bran  or  husk,  but  some  of  it  remains 
with  the  gluten.  In  the  trade  the  propor- 
tion of  this  valuable  substance  is  guessed 
at  by  making  a little  of  the  flour  into  a 
paste,  and  judging  of  its  tenacity  by  draw- 
ing it  out  into  strings,  and  as  this  quality 
depends  upon  the  gluten,  the  one  is  a 
measure  of  the  other.  These  substances 
are  used  in  making  flesh  or  muscle,  through 
the  agency  of  the  blood,  into  the  compo- 
sition of  which  they  first  of  all  enter;  and 
they  are  found  in  wheat-flour  in  larger 
proportions  than  in  any  other  description  of 
flour. 

808.  The  Starch,  Sugar,  and  Gum  are 
chiefly  useful  in  forming  the  fat  of  the  body, 
and  in  carrying  on  the  respiratory  process, 
and  hence  their  presence  must  not  be  over- 
looked, though  not  perhaps  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  gluten. 

809.  The  Grinding  of  Wheat  is  a very 
important  process,  and  upon  its  proper.and 
skilful  performance  the  quality  of  the  flour 
in  great  measure  depends.  There  is  a great 
art  in  mixing  the  wheat,  called  in  the  trade 
“mealing;”  and  it  is  found  that  two  or  three 
sorts  together  make  better  flour  than  any 
one  of  them  would  turn  out ; and  hence  the 
object  of  the  miller  is  to  select  his  samples 
so  as  to  serve  his  purpose.  Steam  is  now 
very  generally  applied  to  grinding,  by  which 
all  uncertainty  is  overcome,  and  the  miller 
is  not  obliged  to  keep  an  unnecessary  stock 
on  hand  in  case  he  should  be  short  offwater 
or  wind.  After  the  wheat  is  mixed,  it  is 
carefully  winnowed  from  all  dust,  and  then 
descends  through  a hopper  to  the  space 
between  two  millstones.  These  are  about 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  a 
peculiarly  hard  French  stone,  joined  toge- 
ther by  a remarkably  strong  cement,  known 
only  to  the  makers  of  the  article.  The  sur- 
faces are  rough  or  grooved,  and  the  lower  one 
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being  fixed,  the  upper  one  revolves  rapidly 
more  than  a hundred  times  a minute.  The 
centrifugal  force  drives  the  flour  from  the 
centre,  where  it  is  received  as  grain,  to  the 
circumference,  where  it  falls  out  into  a box 
for  the  purpose ; and  as  the  upper  stone  is 
very  slightly  concave,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  broken  grain  gradually  finding  its  way 
outwards,  and  being  ground  in  its  passage. 
The  flour  descends  through  a spout  into  a 
bin  in  the  story  below,  after  which  it 
requires  to  be  dressed— the  operation  of 
removing  the  bran,  pollards,  &c.  The 
machine  for  this  purpose  consists  of  some 
kind  of  sieve,  varying  in  the  fineness  of  its 
material,  through  which  the  fine  flour  passes, 
leaving  the  coarse  behind.  Thus  the  first 
sifting  removes  the  “firsts,”  the  second  the 
“seconds,”  and  the  third  the  “thirds,” 
leaving  the  bran  and  pollards  to  be  after- 
wards separated  in  the  same  way.  Various 
contrivances  have  been  invented  for  grind- 
ing and  dressing,  but  the  millstone  is  still 
found  to  answer  better  on  the  large  scale 
than  any  steel  apparatus,  though  this  will 
serve  well  enougli  for  private  use.  By 
directing  a blast  of  cold  air  upon  the  stone 
it  is  kept  cool,  and  thus  a much  better  flour 
is  produced ; and,  again,  by  an  exhausting 
or  pumping  apparatus,  the  loose  flour 
dispersed  in  the  air  by  the  blast  is  collected, 
and  saved  from  waste. 

810.  A Quarter  of  Wheat,  when  Ground, 
produces,  according  to  a table  published  on 
the  authority  of  a Dartford  miller,  by  the 
name  of  Hard,  the  following  proportions 
of  the  various  kinds  of  flour,  namely : — 


lbs. 

Flour  392 

Biscuit,  or  fine  middlings 10 

Toppings,  or  specks 8 

Best,  or  Turkey  pollard  15 

Fine  pollard  18 

Bran  and  coarse  pollard  50 

Loss  by  evaporation  and  waste  ...  11 


504 

The  pollards  are  sold  for  feeding  pigs, 
poultry,  &c.,  and  the  bran  for  horses  and 
cattle;  leaving  the  flour  only  for  the  use 
of  the  baker,  who  requires  three  qualities— 
the  “firsts,”  for  his  fine  wheaten  bread ; the 
“seconds,”  for  his  household  bread ; and 
the  “thirds,”  for  brown  bread;  which, 
however,  is  professedly  made  of  wheat 
undressed.  In  many  cases  the  baker  leaves 
the  “firsts”  to  the  pastrycook,  and  promotes 
the  “seconds”  to  its  office  in  making  best 
bread.;  while  the  “ thirds”  are  used  by  him 
for  household  bread,  and  mixed  with  bran 
for  brown  bread. 

811.  The  Flour,  when  ground,  is  stored 
in  sacks  or  barrels,  the  former  being  the 
English  method,  whilst  the  latter  is  that 


adopted  by  the  Americans.  The  sack  con- 
sists of  280  lb.,  and  is  divided  into  five 
bushels,  each  being  56  lb.,  and  as  the  bushel 
again  is  divided  into  four  pecks,  this  last 
measure  weighs  14  lb.  The  American  barrel 
weighs  196  lb.,  which  is  10  lb.  more  than 
two-tliirds  of  the  English  sack,  and  yet 
it  never  sells  at  two-thirds  of  the  price 
of  that  commodity.  Thus,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  best  English  flour  is  quoted 
at  from  63s.  to  65s.  per  sack,  whilst  the 
best  American  is  from  39s.  to  41s.  per  barreL 
The  reason  for  this  difference  is  not  that 
American  flour  is  in  itself  worse  than 
English,  for  much  of  it  is  of  very  superior 
quality,  but  that  the  bakers  do  not  like 
the  barrel  as  a means  of  storing  it,  and  also 
that  in  the  long  voyage  the  flour  is  apt  to 
“ clod,”  that  is,  to  collect  in  a mass  so  as  not 
to  mix  readily  with  the  water.  Besides 
these  objections,  the  wood  sometimes,  it  is 
said,  communicates  a disagreeable  flavour 
to  the  flour;  but  this  is  a very  doubtful 
fact.  In  order  to  meet  the  prejudices  of 
the  bakers,  a vast  quantity  of  American 
and  Canadian  flour  is  removed  from  the 
barrels  into  sacks,  and  in  the  process  the 
contents  of  those  barrels  which  are  clodded, 
are  broken  up  by  rotation  in  a cylinder. 
All  the  flour  imported  from  New  York  i£ 
branded  under  careful  supervision,  the 
qualities  being  grouped  under  four  classes. 
Much,  however,  of  this  is  more  or  less 
damaged  by  sea  water,  or  by  other  causes 
becoming  sour,  so  that  the  brand  alone 
is  not  a sufficient  test  of  quality.  But 
any  housekeeper,  who  can  rely  upon  the 
judgment  and  honesty  of  the  corn-factor 
with  whom  she  deals,  may  depend  upon 
obtaining  a barrel  of  good  and  sweet 
American  flour,  at  any  time  at  a price 
considerably  below  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing quality  of  the  English  make ; and  this 
is  a very  important  consideration  in  large 
families  where  the  consumption  of  flour 
for  bread  and  other  articles  almost  equals 
that  of  all  the  other  necessaries  of  life  put 
together.  In  buying  flour,  the  sack  is 
always  to  be  returned,  but  the  barrel 
becomes  the  property  of  the  purchaser, 
although  its  weight  is  not  included  in  that 
specified  as  the  weight  of  the  measure  of 
flour.  The  finest  qualities,  both  of  English 
and  foreign  flours,  are  seldom  required  for 
domestic  use,  the  “seconds”  being  quite 
good  enough  for  all  purposes  but  the  most 
delicate  kinds  of  pastry.  The  quantity  of 
bread  made,  and  the  various  uses  to  which, 
flour  is  put,  as  well  as  its  adulterations, 
will  be  found  under  headings  pertaining  to 
each. 

Sub-sect.  B.— Indian-corn  Meal. 

812.  The  meal  from  Indian  corn,  or  maize. 
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is  also  sold  in  the  shops  as  polenta ; and 
the  coarsely-bruised  grain  as  hominy.  The 
former  is  capable  of  being  made  into  nutri- 
tive and  well-flavoured  bread,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  other  meals,  whilst  the  latter 
serves,  after  long  boiling,  to  make  puddings, 
and  for  the  feeding  of  poultry.  Maize  is 
now  extensively  used  in  many  of  our  public 
charitable  institutions,  and  is  found  to 
answer  every  purpose  at  a much  lower  price 
than  wheat-flour. 

813.  Indian -meal,  ok  Polenta,  resembles 
wheat-flour  more  nearly  than  any  other 
farinaceous  article  in  its  composition,  con- 
taining, however,  less  gluten,  but  it  has 
more  oil,  and  therefore  is  more  fattening, 
but  less  capable  of  supporting  great  mus- 
cular waste,  as  in  working  men.  In  taste, 
it  is  somewhat  peculiar,  being  very  sweet, 
and  to  a person  unaccustomed  to  its  use, 
somewhat  sickly. 

814.  The  Price  of  In  dian-meal  flour  varies 
a good  deal,  but  it  may  generally  be  pur- 
chased at  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
wheat-flour  known  as  “seconds,”  and  at 
half  the  price  of  “best”  flour.  Maize  is 
now  selling  at  4s.  per  bushel,  while  white 
wheat  is  worth  from  9s.  to  10s.,  and  red 
from  8s.  6d.  to  9s.  6d. ; but  as  the  proportion 
of  husk  to  flour  is  greater  in  maize  than  in 
wheat,  the  relation  in  price  is  not  quite  the 
same  between  the  respective  meals. 

Sue-sect.  C. — Barley-meal. 

815.  As  with  wheat-flour,  so  with  barley- 
meal,  it  is  the  produce  of  several  varieties 
of  the  grain  known  as  barley ; but  a vast 
proportion  of  that  brought  to  market  is  the 
produce  of  the  two-eared  barley.  The 
grains  of  these  in  their  natural  state  as 
barley  constitute  the  material  for  making 
malt,  and  also  for  feeding  poultry,  while 
the  meal  is  used  for  fattening  pigs  and 
poultry,  and  for  feeding  dogs,  &c.  When 
denuded  of  the  husk,  it  is  called  Scotch 
barley ; and  when  the  ends  are  still  further 
rounded  off  it  becomes  pearl-barley.  When 
carefully  ground  and  freed  from  husks,  it  is 
the  patent  barley  of  the  shops ; and  when 
ground  with  less  care,  barley-meal. 

816.  Barley-meal  is  composed  of  less 
azotised  ingredients  than  either  wheat- 
flour  or  Indian-meal;  it  is  particularly 
deficient  in  crude  gluten,  and  consequently 
it  may  nearly  all  be  washed  away,  when  a 
paste  composed  of  it,  mixed  with  water,  is 
submitted  to  a current  of  the  latter  fluid. 
The  starch,  however,  is  very  similar  to 
wheat-starch;  but  in  the  action  of  boiling 
water  upon  the  two  flours  there  is  a great 
difference;  for  after  long  boiling  of  barley- 
flour  a portion  remains  undissolved,  called 
hordeine,  whilst  wheat-flour  treated  in  the 
same  way  is  entirely  taken  up  by  the  water, 


or  at  least  practically  so,  the  remnant  being 
scarcely  appreciable  by  our  ordinary  senses. 

817.  Barley-meal  generally  bears  the 
same  money  value  as  Indian-meal,  or  about 
two-thirds  the  price  of  “seconds”  wheat- 
meal.  It  is  very  fattening,  but  not  so 
capable  of  imparting  muscle  as  wheat-meal 
or  Indian-flour.  At  the  present  time  barley 
for  grinding  sells  at  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  9d.  per 
bushel,  and  barley-meal  at  about  6s.  to  6s.  3d. 
per  bushel. 

Sub-sect.  D.— Oatmeal. 

818.  Oatmeal  is  produced  from  the  oat  of 
this  country,  of  which  several  varieties  are 
grown.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate, 
however,  influences  the  quality  more  than 
the  plant  itself;  and  of  all  soils  and  climates 
none  come  up  to  those  of  Scotland  for  pro- 
ducing this  meal  in  high  perfection.  Oats 
are'  sold  as  such  for  feeding  horses,  or, 
when  intended  for  human  food,  they  are 
deprived  of  their  rough  husks,  and  left  in 
a state  called  groats ; or,  again,  ground  in 
various  degrees  of  fineness,  called  coarse 
oatmeal , or  fine  oatmeal.  The  former  state 
is  the  more  common  in  Scotland,  and  the 
latter  in  England. 

819.  Oatmeal  is  highly  prized  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  is  said  to  be  even  better  suited 
for  the  nourishment  of  laborious  working- 
men than  even  wheat-flour.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  for  horses,  and  probably  for  dogs, 
it  is  much  better  adapted ; but  with  regard 
to  the  human  race  it  becomes  a question  only 
to  be  settled  by  a long  trial  on  certain  indi- 
viduals who  have  had  time  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  each.  In  Scotland 
oatmeal  is  the  chief  food  of  the  labouring 
population,  and  they  certainly  are  as  able 
and  willing  to  work  as  the  English ; but  I 
much  doubt  whether  the  latter  could  be 
made  to  thrive  to  the  same  extent  upon 
it  as  their  northern  brethem.  Oats  are 
composed  of  a larger  proportion  of  protein 
compounds  than  even  wheat,  and  they  are 
richer  in  oily  matter  than  anything  but 
Indian-com.  They  are,  however,  deficient 
in  starch  and  sugar,  and  consequently  are 
not  well-adapted  for  making  malt,  though 
they  may  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

820.  The  Price  of  Oatmeal,  is  generally 
high  in  proportion  to  that  of  oats,  which 
arises  from  the  great  waste  occasioned  in 
the  grinding,  the  husk  being  thicker  than 
in  other  grain.  A bushel  of  oats  is  generally 
expected  to  weigh  from  39  lb.  to  41  lb., 
whereas  it  only  produces  22  lb.  to  24  lb. 
of  meal,  or  very  little  more  than  halt 
Wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  loses  little  more 
than  one-fifth  of  its  weight,  and  maize  and 
barley  between  a fourth  and  a fifth.  Hence, 
it  is  usual  to  sell  oatmeal  by  the  hundred- 
weight, or  ton,  without  any  reference  tQ 
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measures  of  bulk.  Oats  are  now  selling  at 
24s.  to  28s.  per  quarter,  or  about  one-third 
the  price  of  best  white  wheat.  Oatmeal, 
however,  is  worth  <£13  to  £14 10s.  the  ton. ; 
while  wheat-flour  for  the  same  amount 
(being  eight  sacks)  is  worth  only  £25  4s., 
not  even  double  the  price  of  oatmeal.  But, 
on  calculation,  it  is  found  that  it  takes 
twelve  bushels  of  oats  to  make  2801b.  of 
meal,  while  somewhat  less  than  six  bushels 
of  wheat  will  turn  out  the  same  quantity 
of  flour. 

821.  In  Buying  Oatmeal  there  is  little 
opportunity  of  judging  of  its  quality,  except 
as  to  sweetness,  by  any  other  test  than 
that  of  boiling  it ; for  it  will  be  found  that 
samples  apparently  alike  when  boiled  will 
form  very  different  articles  of  food.  I have 
found  that  some  Scotch  meal  will  turn  out 
nearly  twice  as  much  thick  “ stirabout”  as 
English  meal  of  apparently  as  good  a 
quality,  and  hence  this  test  should  always 
be  adopted  when  practicable;  though  it 
does  not  follow,  that  because  it  absorbs 
more  water,  the  result  is  therefore  more 
nutritive.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
is  more  satisfying,  and  that  to  a family  of 
poor  half-starving  children  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence. 

Sub-sect.  E.— Pea-meal  and  Bean-flour. 

822.  Pea-meal,  obtained  from  grinding 
white  peas,  is  used  in  cookery  for  pea-soup 
and  peas-pudding.  It  is  very  full  of  nitro- 
genous compounds,  and  highly  stimulating 
and  nutritive,  though  somewhat  given 
to  produce  indigestion,  accompanied  by 
flatulence  and  constipation.  When  mixed 
with  wheat-flour  in  small  quantities  to  form 
bread  it  does  no  great  harm;  but  its  price 
is  seldom  low  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  adopt  this  mode  of  adulteration. 

823.  Bean-flour,  the  result  of  grinding 
and  dressing  horse-beans,  is  very  similar 
in  its  qualities  to  pea-meal ; but  it  is  not 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  solely 
mentioned  here  on  account  of  its  supposed 
frequent  adoption  by  the  miller  or  baker ; its 
price,  which  is  often  below  that  of  wheat- 
flour,  tempting  them  to  the  fraud ; but,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hassall’s  investigations,  it  is 
not  one  which  is  adopted  in  London  to  any 
extent.  At  present,  beans  and  peas  fit  for 
flour-making  are  worth  about  6s.  per  bushel, 
and  turn  out  even  a larger  quantity  of 
flour  than  wheat,  so  that  the  saving  would 
be  about  2s.  6d.  per.  bushel  over  the  lowest 
price  of  English  red  wheat. 

Sub-sect.  F. 

The  Adulterations  of  Flour,  and  the 
Modes  of  Detecting  them. 

824.  On  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of 
flour,  by  which  is  here  to  be  understood 


that  used  in  making  bread,  there  are  various 
opinions  held  by  those  who  have  examined 
into  the  subject.  Thus,  while  Dr.  Hassall 
maintains  that  very  little  fraud  is  practised 
in  London  in  this  important  article  of  diet, 
Drs.  Normandy,  Pereira,  and  Ure  are  ot 
opinion  that  several  substances  are  intro- 
duced, more  or  less  prejudicial  to  health. 
But  as  the  means  used  by  Dr.  Hassall  are 
more  reliable  than  those  adopted  by  the 
latter-mentioned  trio  (he  having  added  the 
microscope  to  the  chemical  tests),  we  may 
hope  that  they  have  been  led  into  error  by 
the  activity  of  their  imaginations.  Dr. 
Hassall,  however,  admits  that  he  did  not 
test  the  samples  of  flour  for  alum;  and  I 
believe  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  used 
by  the  bakers  to  a great  extent,  and  that 
in  order  to  please  them,  the  millers  are  led 
to  introduce  it  into  their  flour  before  sending 
it  out,  so  as  to  save  the  bakers  from  the 
trouble  of  mixing  them  carefully  together. 
Dr.  Pereira  says,  that  “wheat  flour  is  sub- 
ject to  adulteration  with  various  vegetable 
and  mineral  substances.”  Mitchell,  who 
has  written  at  great  length  on  the  subject, 
says,  that  the  following  substances  are 
employed  in  the  adulteration  of  flour, 
namely,  “potato-starch  (much  employed 
in  France),  bran,  pea  and  rye-flour,  chalk, 
burnt  bones,  powdered  flints,  and  plaster 
of  Paris.”  Dr.  Normandy  remarks,  that 
“the  substances  principally  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  adulterating  wheat-flour,  are 
potato-starch,  bran-flour,  Indian-corn-flour, 
rye  and  rice-flour,  which  alimentary  sub- 
stances are  objectionable  only  when  the 
flour  containing  them  is  sold  as  genuine 
wheat-flour;  but,  besides  these  so  far  venial 
additions,  flour  is  sometimes  sophisticated 
by  alum,  chalk,  bone-dust,  and  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  it  is  more  especially  against 
these  that  the  rigour  of  the  law  should  be 
enforced.” 

825.  Potato-flour  is  detected  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  which,  however, 
should  be  used  by  a person  well  skilled  in 
its  manipulation.  Dr.  Hassall  gives  a beau- 
tiful sketch  of  each  of  the  various  kinds  of 
flour,  by  which  the  observer  maybe  enabled 
at  all  times  to  make  out  the  composition  of 
the  sample  submitted  to  his  microscope*  if 
he  is  a practised  hand  in  that  very  interest- 
ing branch  of  modern  science.  But,  besides 
the  microscope,  other  means  are  available, 
as  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ure  and  Gay 
Lussac.  One  of  these  depends  upon  the 
greater  lightness  of  potato-flour,  so  that  a 
vessel  which  holds  exactly  a pound  of 
genuine  wheat-flour  will  contain  a pound 
and  a half  of  potato-flour ; and  in  this  way, 
by  ascertaining  howr  much  of  the  ^eal  article 
a given  vessel  will  hold,  an  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  adulteration  of  a suspected 
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sample.  Thus,  if  the  vessel  calculated  to 
hold  a pound  of  wheat-flour  holds  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  only  of  the  meal  to  be 
tested,  the  flour  is  all  or  nearly  all  potato- 
starch  ; and.  if  fourteen  ounces,  more  or  less, 
then  the  addition  or  adulteration  will  still 
be  very  considerable.  The  proportion  of 
gluten  contained  in  the  flour,  as  shown  by 
the  adhesiveness  of  the  paste,  is  also  a very 
good  practical  test,  as  potato-starch  contains 
only  a very  small  proportion  of  that  mate- 
rial. Gay  Lussac’s  method,  by  which  a 
small  portion  of  the  suspected  flour  is 
rubbed  down  with  fine  sand  in  water,  and 
then  treated  with  iodine,  appears  to  be  a 
troublesome  and  fallacious  one,  requiring 
Considerable  practice  to  detect  the  variation 
of  colour,  and  therefore  not  even  so  well 
suited  to  the  common  observer  as  the 
microscope,  which  is  more  easily  mastered 
by  the  same  amount  of  observation  and 
practice. 

826.  The  Adulteration  by  Indian-meal 
can  only  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  for 
the  details  of  which  process  I must  again 
refer  the  observer  to  Dr.  Hassall’s  very 
interesting  and  trustworthy  papers,  origi- 
nally published  in  the  Lancet,  and  since  then 
in  a separate  volume. 

827.  Bean  and  Pea-meal  are  also  easily 
detected  by  the  microscope,  but  their  pre- 
sence may  also  be  discovered  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  a small  quantity  of  the 
flour,  when  the  peculiar  smell  of  each 
will  be  evolved.  This  method,  however, 
requires  a discriminating  nose ; but  I know 
that  it  is  successful  where  the  adulteration 
is  practised  to  any  great  extent,  and  the 
person  making  the  experiment  is  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  investigation. 

828.  Oat  and  Barley-meal  and  Rice 
Flour  are  incapable  of  being  detected 
except  by  the  microscope,  and  also  to  some 
extent  by  the  gluten-test. 

829.  The  Minerals  used  in  adulteration 
may  be  detected  by  chemical  tests,  though 
they  are  also  said  to  be  easily  discoverable 
by  the  microscope. 

830.  Chalk  will  show  its  presence  by 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  causing 
an  ebullition,  on  the  addition  to  flour  and 
water  of  a few  drops  of  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid, 

831.  The  Presence  of  ©ther  Inorganic 
Substances  is  better  ascertained  by  burn- 
ing the  flour  in  a crucible  till  it  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  a gaseous  form, 
'excepting  a small  part  remaining  as  ashes. 
In  all  flour  a certain  proportion,  or  about 
one  and  a half  per  cent.,  consists  of  silex, 
lime,  &c. ; but  if  more  than  this  remains, 
it  is  the  result  of  wilful  adulteration,  and 
consists  of  some  of  the  earths,  as  bone-earth, 
piaster  of  Paris,  white  clay,  or  alum. 


832.  Plaster  of  Paris  may  be  detected* 
according  to  the  method  given  by  Mitchell, 
which  is  as  follows “ Take  a quantity  of 
the  flour,  act  on  it  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  estimation  of  gluten,  and  pour  the 
liquid  containing  the  starch  (as  well  as  the 
plaster)  into  a conical  glass.  In  course  of 
time  all  will  be  deposited,  leaving  a clear 
liquid,  but  the  plaster  being  heavier  than 
the  starch,  will  be  deposited  first.  When 
the  deposition  is  complete,  pour  off  the 
water  and  place  the  glass  with  the  depo- 
sited starch  and  plaster  in  a wann  place. 
The  precipitate  will  dry,  and  in  a short 
time  fall  out  of  the  glass;  all  the  plaster 
will  be  found  at  the  point  of  the  cone, 
which  is  to  be  separated  and  boiled  in  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  During  the 
ebullition  the  sulphate  of  lime  present  will 
be  decomposed,  with  the  formation  of  an 
insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a soluble 
sulphate  of  soda.  If  the  whole  be  now 
thrown  on  a filter,  and  a solution  of  chloride 
of  barium  added  to  the  filtered  solution,  a 
white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barytes  will 
fall  (if  plaster  of  Paris  is  present),  which  is 
insoluble  in  excess  of  nitric  acid.  Wash 
the  insoluble  residue  of  carbonate  of  lime 
on  a filter,  and  dissolve  in  a little  nitric 
acid,  an  effervescence  will  take  place,  anti 
lime  may  be  detected  in  the  solution  by 
means  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  will 
produce  a white  precipitate,  soluble  in 
excess  of  nitric  acid.”  This  test,  together 
with  the  next,  are  introduced  as  samples  of 
the  chemical  methods  of  anatysis ; and  it 
will  readily  appear  that  some  practical  skill 
is  required,  so  that  a novice  is  not  likely  to 
obtain  much  information. 

833.  Alum  is  a sulphate  of  alumina  and 
potash,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  a complete 
analysis  of  it  the  tests  for  both  substances 
must  be  used— that  is  to  say,  for  sulphuric 
acid  and  alumina,  but  for  practical  purposes 
it  is  enough  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the 
alumina  present.  Dr.  Hassall  directs  as 
follows First  char  1000  grains  of  the 
flour  or  bread,  then  boil  in  a flask  with  four 
drams  of  nitric  acid,  four  of  hydrochloric, 
and  four  of  water ; evaporate  to  dryness ; 
when  cold  add  one  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
and  boil  for  a few  minutes ; while  boiling, 
dilute  with  two  ounces  of  liquor  potassai, 
and  boil  again  for  a few  minutes ; then 
filter,  neutralize  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  precipitate  with  ammonia.  The  pre- 
cipitated alumina  should  be  washed,  dried, 
ignited  in  a platinum  dish,  and  weighed.  ” 
This  process  is  described  plainly  enough 
for  scientific  persons,  but  I am  afraid  is 
of  little  use  to  any  others.  Alum  acts  as 
an  astringent,  and  in  large  quantities  as  an 
irritant,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  prejudicial  when  used  in  any  appreciable 
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quantity,  producing  dyspepsia,  constipa- 
tion, and  flatulence.  Hence,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  avoid  it,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
is  that  many  people  take  the  trouble  to 
make  their  bread  at  home ; but  if  they  are 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  miller  as 
well  as  the  baker,  they  gain  little  by  the 
attempt,  except,  perhaps , a saving  in  point 
of  expense,  unless  they  also  grind  their 
wheat,  as  well  as  make  and  bake  their 
bread.  Nevertheless,  I am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  by  going  to  a respectable 
tradesman,  good  wholesome  flour  may  in 
most  cases  be  obtained,  and  that  when 
adulteration  by  alum  takes  place  it  is 
chiefly  to  meet  the  views  of  the  baker. 

834.  The  object  in  using  plaster  of  Paris, 
or  chalk,  is  the  substitution  of  a cheap 
material  for  a dear  one,  fine  plaster  costing 
about  6s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  chalk  a mere 
nominal  price.  They  are,  however,  so  easily 
detected,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
are  used  in  this  country  to  any  extent. 

835.  Oatmeal,  in  consequence  of  its  high 
price,  is  largely  adulterated  both  with 
Indian-meal  and  barley-meal,  .which  can 
only  be  detected  by  the  microscope ; or  they 
may  be  roughly  guessed  at  by  boiling, 
which  makes  a complete  jelly  of  the  oat- 
meal, but  has  not  the  same  effect  upon 
the  other  meals.  Although  oats  are  much 
cheaper  per  bushel  than  barley  or  maize, 
yet  the  meal  is  much  dearer  (see  par.  820) ; 
consequently  there  is  a great  temptation  to 
this  fraud,  which  appears  to  be  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  contracts  for  supplying 
workhouses,  &c.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  contractors  delivering  a meal,  pro- 
fessing to  be  oatmeal,  at  a much  lower  rate 
than  the  wholesale  price  of  the  pure  article ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case  we  may  always 
know  that  there  is  an  admixture  of  some 
inferior  meal,  as,  of  course,  they  will  not  do 
business  at  a loss  to  themselves.  The  great 
object  in  these  cases  is  to  give  the  patients 
a diet  of  a very  cooling  yet  nourishing 
kind,  for  which  purposes  the  oat  is  well 
calculated,  while  the  substitutes  are  more 
heating,  and  therefore  the  adulteration  is 
injurious  as  well  as  deceptive. 

Sub-sect.  G.— Baker’s  Bread. 

836.  A great  variety  of  articles  are  sold 
by  bakers  as  bread,  which  may  be  enu- 
merated as— -1st,  best  wheaten  bread ; 2nd, 
household  bread;  3rd,  brown  bread;  4th, 
fancy  bread;  5th,  unfermented  bread;  6th, 
plain  biscuits ; 7th,  fancy  biscuits. 

837.  The  Materials  of  which  these  breads 
are  composed  consist  of  the  flour  described 
in  the  last  section,  together  with  other 
substances,  as  water,  salt,  milk,  butter, 
sugar,  &c. ; and,  in  addition,  one  or  other 
Of  two  substances,  in  order  to  develope 


carbonic  acid  gas  within  the  bread,  and 
thus  produce  a degree  of  sponginess  or 
lightness,  which  is  not  only  agreeable  to 
the  palate,  but  also  aids  the  digestion 
within  the  stomach  by  admitting  the 
gastric  juice  and  other  solvents,  as  the 
saliva,  &c.,  to  the  interior  of  the  bread. 
These  consist  of— 1st,  yeast,  either  common, 
German,  or  patent;  and,  2nd,  the  use  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia , or  carbonate  of  soda 
and  tartaric  acid , or  carbonate  of  soda  and 
hydrochloric  acid , which  last  mixture  is 
most  commonly  used— the  acid  seizing  on 
the  soda,  gives  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
the  new  combination  remains  in  the 
bread  in  the  form  of  common  salt.  This 
last  is  an  ingredient  in  all  bread;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  supposed  that  if  two  articles 
are  employed  which  leave  nothing  behind 
but  salt  and  carbonic  acid,  there  can  be  no 
harm  done,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a con- 
siderable saving  is  effected  by  avoiding  the 
fermentation  of  the  bread,  and  consequent 
conversion  of  part  of  it  into  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  alcohol  The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  these  plans  will,  however, 
be  best  considered  under  the  head  of  Bread- 
making, as  a species  of  home  manufacture, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
bakers  cannot,  or  will  not,  adopt  the  use  of 
soda  and  acid  to  any  extent,  and  therefore 
the  public  have  not  the  choice  of  the  two 
kinds  of  bread  in  most  cases.  Sometimes, 
however,  a baker  offers  “ unfermented 
bread”  to  his  customers,  and  in  such  a case 
it  is  well  to  know  that  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  it  in  point  of  digestibility, 
because  it  is  well  known  that  the  use  of 
yeast  is  quite  free  from  all  objection,  on 
the  score  of  health,  and  that  the  only 
reason  for  employing  the  soda  and  acid, 
is  that  they  are  always  available,  and  that 
a greater  weight  of  bread  may  be  produced 
by  their  aid  than  with  that  of  barm;  but 
as  the  cost  of  the  former  is  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter  in  point  of 
economy,  there  is  really  no  gain,  and  in 
point  of  trouble,  the  advantage  is  slightly 
in  favour  of  the  yeast. 

838.  Yeast  consists  of  a number  of  fungi, 
called  the  yeast-plant,  floating  in  the  liquor 
in  which  they  are  developed.  These  fungi 
are  in  the  shape  of  minute  oval  or  circular 
bodies,  or  sporuies,  which,  under  circum- 
stances adapted  to  their  development,  grow 
and  multiply  themselves  to  an  incredible 
extent,  in  a very  short  period  of  time. 
They  are  easily  destroyed  by  heat,  cold,  or 
mechanical  injury,  or  by  chemical  agents. 
In  dried  yeast,  great  care  is  required  hi 
handling  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
into  parcels,  or  it  will  be  rendered  useless 
by  the  destruction  of  its  vital  principle. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  different 
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observers  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
yeast-plant,  and  Dr.  Hassall  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  made  out  all  its  stages, 
which  he  describes  with  great  minuteness, 
and,  no  doubt,  most  accurately,  in  his 
remarkable  microscopic  investigations.  He 
says  that  it'  the  first  stage , or  that  in  which 
it  is  generally  used,  it  consists  entirely  o t 
sporules,  which  are  mostly  separate,  but 
sometimes  feebly  united  in  twos  and 
threes;  they  vary  in  size  and  form,  and 
nearly  all  contain  nuclei,  which  are  the 
germ's  of  future  sporules.  In  the  second 
stage , in  which  the  plant  exists  in  the  form 
of  root-like  threads,  known  as  thallus,  the 
change  takes  place  after  the  lapse  of  some 
days,  and  only  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, bv  the  sporules  becoming  elon- 
gated ; a partition  then  appears  in  each,  by 
which  two  cells  are  developed  out  of  one,  ; 
and  this  extension  still  continuing, . other 
septa  appear,  until  at  length  jointed 
threads,  at  first  simple  and  undivided, 
afterwards  jointed,  are  formed,  to  which 
the  above  name  is  given.  In  the  third 
stage , after  a further  lapse  of  time,  vertical 
threads  spring  up  from  the  thallus,  which 
become  branched  when  the  plant  is  fully 
developed,  and  at  the  extremity  of  each 
branch  a row  of  rounded  corpuscles  show 
themselves,  which  are  about  the  size  of  the 
original  sporules,  but  darker  in  colour  and 
firmer  in  texture.  The  three  kinds  of  yeast 
used  in  making  bread  are  called  brewer  s 
yeast,  patent  yeast,  and  German  yeast. 
Brewer's  yeast  is  too  well  known  to  need 
minute  description ; but  when  examined  by 
the  microscope  the  minute  sporules  may 
readily  be  seen  within  it.  It  is  obtained 
from  all  kinds  of  malt-liquor,  and  is  distin- 
guished accordingly,  as  ale  yeast , porter 
yeast , and  small-beer  yeast.  German  yeast , 
sometimes  called  dried  yeast , is  composed 
of  sporules  only,  without  any  liquor  or  gas. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a paste,  and  is  obtained 
from  the  fermented  liquid  by  filtration.  It 
is  imported  into  this  country  in  bags  of 
half  a hundredweight  each.  P atent  yeast  is 
made  as  follows Boil  two  ounces  of  the 
best  hops  in  four  quarts  of  water  for  half  an 
hour ; strain  and  cool  till  lukewarm,  then 
add  a small  handful  of  salt,  and  half  a. 
pound  of  sugar,  beat  up  one  pound  of  best 
flour  with  some  of  the  liquor,  and  mix  all 
well  together.  Let  it  stand  48  hours,  then 
add  three  pounds  of  potatoes,  boiled  and 
mashed ; let  it  stand  again  24  hours,  taking 
care  to  stir  it  frequently  during  the  whole 
time,  then  strain  and  bottle  and  it  is  fit  for 
use,  or  it  will  keep  in  a cool  place  for  two 
months.  _ 

839.  Yeast,  when  added  to  Flour,  or 
other  substance  containing  sugar,  or  starch 
convertible  into  that  substance,  andnitro- 


genised  materials,  brings  on  chemical 
changes  which  are  known  by  the  term 
fermentation , either  alcoholic  or  vinous. 
In  bread-making  the  change  consists  in  the 
conversion  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the 
flour  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  in  their  formation  distend  the  dough, 
and  produce  cells  within  its  interior,  lhe 
starch-corpuscles  remain  entire,  but  they 
are  altered  in  form,  and  hence  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  no  further  change  is  effected 
than  is  sufficient  to  develop  the  gas,  and  that 
the  only  objection  to  the  use  of  yeast  con- 
sists in  the  loss  of  substance.  It  is  held  by 
some  that  yeast  is  in  itself  unwholesome, but 
there  are  no  facts  to  support  this  hypothesis, 
and  the  use  of  unfermented  bread  does  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  more  wholesome  than 
that  of  bread  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 

840.  The  Method  of  Making  Bread 
adopted  by  the  baker,  is  much  the  same  as 
that  which  will  be  hereafter  described  as 
adapted  to  the  use  of  private  families.  The 
chief  difference  consists  in  the  modes  of 
adulteration  or  substitution  which  ai  e 
practised  by  some  bakers,  consisting  chiefly 
in  the  employment  of  boiled  potatoes  or  rice, 
when  these  are  so  cheap  as  to  offer  the 
temptation,  or  of  alum,  which  is  introduced 
in  order  to  effect  certain  improvements  in 
appearance  and  an  increase  of  weight. 
By  law,  every  quartern  loaf  Is  obliged  to  be 
41b.  in  w eight  when  sold  over  the  counter, 
and  the  constant  supervision  of  the  police 
| keeps  up  the  weight  pretty  accurately;  but 
though  the  same  law  fines  the  baker  for 
delivering  to  his  customers  bread  under 
the  proper  weight,  this  practice,  I have 
reason  to  believe,  is  extensively  adopted, 
and  probably  they  will  say  to  compensate 
for  the  trouble  of  delivery.  But  m any 
case  the  great  object  is  to  produce  a suffi- 
ciently baked  loaf  of  the  prescribed  weight, 
and  to  effect  this,  provision  must  be  made 
against  the  flying  off  of  the  water  too 
rapidly  for  the  baker’s  purpose.  This  is 
effected  by  the  alum,  which  causes  the 
bread  to  be  more  white  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  and  also  to  retain  its  water ; but 
as  a set-off,  it  makes  it  taste  more  dry  than 
it  really  is  when  it  has  parted  with  a certain 
quantity,  such  as  always  takes  place  in 
24  hours.  Baker’s  bread  does  not  really 
lose  weight  much  more  rapidly  than  home- 
made bread,  but  it  tastes  very  much  more 
harsh  and.dry,  and  loses  that  elastic  con- 
sistency which  is  peculiar  to  new  bread 
of  the  baker’s  make,  and  to  bread  not  more 
than  two  or  three  days  old  when  made 
at  home.  Several  companies  have  been 
started  in  London  with  the  object  of  doing 
away  with  all  adulteration,  and  of  selling 
wholesome  bread  at  the  lowest  possible 
price;  but  they  have  invariably  failed  in  a 
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commercial  point  of  view,  and  have  not 
improved  upon  the  quality  either.  In 
Birmingham,  Carlisle,  and  some  other 
towns  the  plan  seems  to  answer ; but 
not  so  in  London,  which  has  always 
been  supposed  to  be  much  worse  off  than 
other  places  in  the  impositions  of  the  bakers, 
who  fix  what  price  they  like,  and  are  most 
of  them  in  league  together. 

841.  The  Weight  of  the  Quartern 
Loaf  being  4 lb.,  according  to  the  Act 
passed  in  1836,  it  should  bear  some  relation 
in  price  to  the  equivalent  quantity  of  flour, 
yet  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 
It  is  quite  true  that  a sack  (or  280  lb.)  of 
flour  does  not  always  turn  out  the  same 
number  of  loaves;  and  that  after  a wet 
harvest,  when  the  wheat  is  of  a bad 
quality,  the  result  in  loaves  is  also  small, 
as  compared  with  the  weight  of  flour ; still 
this  variation  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  want  of  constant  uniformity  between 
the  prices  of  the  two  commodities.  There 
is  no  element  in  bread-making,  besides  the 
flour,  of  any  consequence  in  the  account, 
but  coals  and  labour ; but  even  with  these 
corrections,  the  case  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated that  bread  is  always  regulated  in 
price  by  the  prime  cost  of  its  elementary 
materials.  The  average  number  of  4-lb. 
loaves  from  a sack  of  good  flour  may  be 
taken  at  94,  and  the  wages,  yeast,  and 
coals  at  about  4s. ; so  that  to  produce  this 
number  of  loaves  the  price  of  a sack  of 
flour  must  be  added  to  the  latter  sum, 
which  at  the  present  price  for  best  wheaten 
bread  will  be— flour  63s.,  added  to  4s., 
making  in  all  67s.  for  94  loaves,  or,  within 
a very  small  traction,  8£d  per  loaf,  which  is 
Id.  per  loaf  only  under  the  lowest  price 
of  best  bread.  This  profit  scarcely  is  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  the  baker,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  objected  to  by  the  consumer  if 
the  article  were  really  made  with  this  kind 
of  flour ; but  the  fact  is,  that  even  for  best 
bread,  the  highest  priced  flour  is  not  used, 
and  that  instead  of  paying  at  this  time 
63s.  for  his  flour,  he  is  buying  it  at  about 
56s.  for  his  best  bread,  and  at  48s.  or  49s. 
for  his  household— giving  him  nearly  three- 
pence a loaf  for  profit  on  each.  Now,  I am 
by  no  means  inclined  to  think  that  this  is 
too  much,  when  it  is  considered  that  there 
is  the  trouble  of  delivery  to  be  incurred, 
and  that  in  most  cases  the  baker  does  not 
sell  bread  enough  to  fix  the  profit  at  less 
than  this  sum.  The  average  business  of 
a baker  is  seldom,  probably,  more  than  20 
sacks  a week,  and  very  often  not  so  much ; 
and  as  each  sack  will  return  him  about  14s. 
profit,  he  will  make  a gross  profit  on  his 
business,  after  paying  for  labour,  coals, 
flour,  and  yeast,  of  ,£14  per  week,  or  £728 
a-year,  from  which  are  to  be  deducted  the 


house-rent,  keep  of  horse,  wages  in  delivery , 
and  bad  debts,  which  must  always  make  a 
considerable  item  in  this  business.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  calculates  on  the 
lowest  rate,  the  profit  will  be  £364  per 
annum,  subject  to  the  same  deductions; 
and  this,  on  a smaller  amount  of  business, 
is  certainly  not  enough  to  make  any 
man  encounter  the  risk  and  trouble. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  trade,  as  a 
body,  are  not  satisfied  with  these  profits; 
and  probably  they  cannot  make  them, 
unless  they  have  capital  enough  to  go  to 
market  with  ready  money,  for  if  they  are 
obliged  to  take  credit  with  the  miller  they 
may  not  be  able  to  obtain  their  flour  at  the 
above  rates.  Hence  it  is  that  many  of 
them  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  rice  or 
potatoes,  or  both ; and  it  is  said  that  they 
adopt  the  following  formula,  or  with 
some  slight  variation  in  its  proportions 
Potatoes,  of  good  and  floury  quality,  are 
first  boiled,  then  mashed  with  a little 
water  and  the  addition  of  a little  flour  and 
yeast;  this  is  lelt  for  about  six  hours 
covered  up,  which  allows  of  considerable 
fermentation,  and  when  the  baker  is 
satisfied  that  it  is  carried  far  enough,  he 
dilutes  the  whole  with  water  until  it  is 
thin  enough  to  be  strained  through  a sieve, 
by  which  he  guards  against  the  presence  of 
any  lumps  of  potato  in  the  bread.  The 
strained  mixture  is  now  worked  up  with 
flour  into  the  proper  consistence  to  form 
the  sponge , which  is  the  name  given  to  the 
dough  as  ready  for  the  division  into  loaves. 
In  the  course  of  the  sponge-setting, 
however,  more  flour  and  water  are  added, 
as  required ; and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the 
alum , hards , or  stuff,  are  added — these 
being  the  several  names  for  the  same 
thing,  and  the  base  in  each  case  being 
the  first-named  drug.  The  proportion  of 
potatoes  used  varies  greatly,  but  it  is 
sometimes,  I believe,  nearly  one-half  of 
that  of  the  flour,  and  very  frequently  one- 
third.  Very  often  rice  and  potatoes  are 
used  in  equal  proportions,  the  compound 
being  mixed  with  an  equivalent  in  weight 
of  flour;  and  this  is  said  to  make  a very 
good  bread,  but  rapidly  becoming  dry. 
When  these  substances  are  used,  the  profit 
upon  each  loaf,  supposing  their  price  to  be 
relatively  low,  will  be  nearly  cent,  per  cent. 
But  it  must,  again,  be  remembered  that 
these  adulterations  are  chiefly  practised 
in  low  neighbourhoods,  where  credit  must 
be  given,  and  where,  in  consequence,  a 
considerable  number  of  bad  debts  are 
incurred. 

842.  From  the  foregoing  calculations  it 
results,  that  the  cost  price  of  a loaf  of  pure 
wheaten  flour,  of  good  “seconds”  quality, 
when  this  flour  is  56s.  per  sack,  is  rather  more 
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than  7£d. ; and  when  made  of  good  “thirds  ” 
flour,  about  6fd.  Hence,  supposing  the 
price  of  the  best  wheaten-flour  to  be  63s., 
whenever  we  find  that  bread  is  sold  by  the 
bakers  at  less  than  the  above  sums,  with  a 
fair  addition  of  Id.  or  l£d.  per  loaf  to  each, 
we  may  conclude  that  adulterations  are 
practised.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  are 
able  to  economise  by  baking  at  home  an 
article  at  less  cost,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  it  is  genuine,  and  therefore 
we  may  consider  the  saving  a real  one. 
By  a reference  to  the  published  statements 
of  the  analyses  made  by  Dr.  Hassall,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  every  case  alum  was 
detected  in  London  bread,  and  that  even  the 
League  Bread  Company,  who  professed  to 
sell  “ pure  unadulterated  bread,  full  weight, 
best  quality,  and  the  lowest  possible  price,” 
use  this  prejudicial  drug,  though,  perhaps, 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  some  other 
bakers.  But,  besides  these  adulterations 
by  alum,  it  appears  that  in  almost  every 
case  bread,  as  delivered  to  private  houses, 
is  deficient  in  weight,  in  many  cases  to  the 
extent  of  several  ounces  in  the  4-lb.  loaf. 

843.  The  Amount  of  Water  taken  up  by 
the  flour  in  making  it  into  bread,  according 
to  an  experiment  conducted  under  Dr. 
Hassall’s  supervision,  is  as  follows:— Flour, 
as  used  for  bread-making,  contains  about 
17  per  cent,  of  water ; and  of  this  flour  two 
pounds,  when  made  into  bread  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water  and  German  yeast  alone, 
produced  two  pounds  eight  ounces  and  a 
half  of  bread.  When  two  scruples  of  alum 
and  half  an  ounce  of  salt  were  added,  the 
same  quantity  of  flour  became  two  pounds 
ten  ounces  of  bread ; and  when  instead  of 
two  pounds  of  wheat-flour  a pound  and  a 
half  of  the  same  quality  was  mixed  with 
half  a pound  of  rice-flour,  with  the  addition 
of  the  alum  and  salt,  the  whole  weight 
became  two  pounds  ten  ounces  and  a half. 
Baker’s  bread,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  composed  of  one-quarter 
water,  as  near  as  may  be— that  is  to  say, 
supposing  that  they  use  alum  and  rice,  or 
potato-flour,  or  even  alum  alone.  But  pure 
bread  without  alum  should  be  composed 
only  of  one-fifth  water;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  we  pay  the  price  of  bread 
for  that  quantity  of  water  which  is  above 
the  fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  bread.  Dr. 
Hassall’s  experiment  being  made  on  the 
small  scale,  allowed  only  one-quarter  of 
water  in  the  loaf,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
a much  greater  quantity  is  really  united 
with  the  bread  when  made  in  large  masses, 
and  that  instead  of  obtaining  87£  loaves 
from  the  sack  of  flour,  which  would  agree 
with  his  calculation,  they  really  turn  out 
from  90  to  98,  or  about  94  on  the  average. 

844.  The  Adulterations  in  Bread  are 


to  be  detected  in  the  same  way  as  in  flour, 
already  described  at  page  278. 

845.  Brown  Bread,  as  sold  by  the  baker, - 
is  seldom  a genuine  article,  but  is  made  up. 
by  mixing  bran  or  pollard  with  inferior 
flour.  The  consequence  is  that  it  soon 
becomes  dry,  and  has  not  that  sweet  nutty 
flavour  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  all 
the  elements  of  pure  wheat.  Whenever 
this  article  is  desired  for  invalid  purposes, 
its  manufacture  should  be  entrusted  to 
some  person  who  can  be  depended  on,  or 
else  it  should  be  made  at  home,  according 
to  the  plans  set  forth  in  the  next  chapter. 

846.  French  Bread  is  commonly  sold  in 
the  shops  in  the  shape  of  rolls  for  breakfast 
purposes,  or  for  use  at  dinner.  It  is  made 
with  fine  flour,  milk,  and  eggs;  and  after 
baking,  the  surface  is  rasped,  by  which  it  is 
changed  in  appearance  to  a delicate  pale 
brown.  It  is  very  light  and  wholesome 
when  well  made,  and  by  many  people  is 
digested  in  preference  to  our  English  kinds. 

847.  Biscuits  are  made  without  yeast, 
either  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
butter  and  sugar.  Those  made  with  flour 
alone,  and  the  addition  of  a very  small 
quantity  of  butter,  are  called  hard  or  cap- 
tains’ biscuits;  while  sweet  and  buttery 
biscuits  are  sold  as  fancy  biscuits,  and  are 
made  in  enormous  quantities  at  various 
wholesale  manufacturers’,  their  qualities 
varying  almost  as  much  as  the  names  of 
their  makers. 

848.  Unfermented  Bread  is  sometimes 
sold  by  the  bakers  as  “ digestive  bread,”  or 
by  some  other  name  calculated  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  dyspeptic  patient.  The  mode  of 
making  and  the  use  of  this  bread  will  be 
tound  at  greater  length  in  the  next  chapter. 

849  In  Purchasing  Bread  at  the  baker’s, 
the  chief  and  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
select  as  honest  a tradesman  as  can  be  met 
with  within  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
house  to  be  supplied.  It  will  be  gathered, 
from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  as  the 
quality  varies  greatly,  so  the  price  is  not 
the  only  test ; but  still  it  is  undoubted,  that 
a high  price  does  not  always  imply  good 
bread,  nor  does  a moderately  low  one  forbid 
the  production  of  it.  The  good  manager, 
therefore,  will  see  that  she  has  as  good  an 
article  as  her  neighbourhood  will  afford  at 
an  average  price,  and  will  particularly  take 
care  that  the  weight  is  in  accordance  with 
the  law— a loss  of  four  ounces  makes  a 
difference  of  a halfpenny  in  the  4-lb.  loaf, 
which  is  generally  the  variation  between 
the  higher  and  lower  prices;  and,  there- 
fore, while  she  fancies  she  is  saving  that 
amount,  she  may  really  be  doing  no  such 
thing. 

850.  The  Law  relating  to  the  making  of 
bread  is  guided  by  6 & 7 fm.  IV.,  c.  37,  and 
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its  provisions  are  assimilated  to  3 Geo.  IY., 
c.  106,  which  regulates  bakers  in  the  Metro- 
polis. Bread  may  be  made  of  any  weight 
or  size,  but  must  be  sold  by  weight  only 
(French  rolls  and  fancy  bread  excepted). 
Bakers  to  use  avoirdupoise  weight,  and  no 
other.  Penalty  for  using  false  weights,  £5. 
Bakers  delivering  bread  by  cart,  &c.,  to  be 
provided  with  scales  and  weights.  Bakers 
convicted  of  adulterating  bread  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £10,  and  to  have  their  names 
and  abodes  advertized  in  the  newspapers. 
Penalty  for  adulterating  flour,  meal,  &c., 
£20.  Bread  made  of  mixed  meal  and  flour 
is  to  be  marked  with  the  letter  “M.” 
Magistrates  and  peace-officers,  by  warrant, 
may  search  bakers’  premises,  and  seize  and 
carry  away  adulterated  flour  and  meal; 
penalty  for  obstructing  search,  £10.  In- 
gredients for  adulterating  flour,  meal,  &c., 
found  on  bakers’  premises,  subject  the 
offender  to  a penalty  of  £10;  and  the 
like  sum  for  every  subsequent  offence. 
Offences  occasioned  by  the  wilful  default  of 
journeymen-bakers  subject  them  to  fine  or 
imprisonment.  Bakers  not  to  bake  bread 
or  rolls  on  Sundays,  or  sell  bread  or  bake 
pies,  &c.,  after  half-past  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon ; bakings  may  be  delivered  until 
lialf-past  one  o’clock,  and  not  later,  on 
Sundays,  under  the  penalty  of  20s. 

Sect.  10.— Grocery. 

851.  The  Articles  Sold  by  the  Grocer 
comprise  a very  miscellaneous  list,  of 
which  the  chief  ar e—tea,  coffee , cocoa , and 
sugar ; to  which,  however,  must  be  added, 
spices , arrowroot , tapioca , sago,  semolina , 
rice , raisins , currants , &c. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa. 

852.  Tea,  as  sold  in  the  shops,  is  the  leaf 
ot  the  tea-tree,  dried  and  stored  for  use. 
These  leaves  are  gathered  at  three  or  four 
different  seasons,  by  which  in  some  measure 
the  different  qualities  of  tea  are  produced, 
those  first  picked  being  most  valuable,  and 
the  last  coarse  and  large.  The  young  leaves 
are  narrow,  convoluted,  and  downy;  the 
middle-aged  have  their  edges  serrated  and 
veined  with  more  or  less  delicacy ; whilst 
in  the  older  leaves  the  serration  and  vena- 
tion are  more  marked;  and,  in  addition, 
some  peculiar  hoops  are  developed  along 
the  margins,  which  are  readily  seen  when 
they  are  examined.  All  teas  are  divisible 
into  black  and  green,  depending  partly 
upon  the  age  of  the  leaves,  partly  upon  the 
locality  where  grown,  and  partly  upon  the 
method  of  drying.  Thus,  the  black  tea  is 
not  only  roasted  in  a shallow  iron  vessel, 
called  a kuo , but  it  is  also  again  submitted 
to  the  action  of  a charcoal-fire,  in  sieves. 
Green  tea,  on  the  other  hand,  escapes  the 


second  process.  Teas  are  also  rolled  by 
the  hand,  when  half  dry.  Black  teas  are 
known  as  bohea , congou , souchong , and 
pekoe ; green  teas,  as  twankay , hyson , 
imperial , and  gunpowder.  These  qualities 
of  black  and  green  tea  are  chiefly  dependent 
upon  the  age  of  the  leaves  when  gathered. 
More  varieties  are  known  in  the  trade,  but 
the  above  are  the  leading  sections  into 
which  this  article  is  divided.  Common  teas 
are  artificially  scented  — as,  for  instance, 
by  the  cowslip,  which  is  added  to  the  tea  in 
layers,  both  being  previously  dried,  and 
alternately  placed  in  the  canister  or  chest. 
After  some  days  the  cowslips  are  removed 
by  sifting,  and  the  tea  thus  scented  is 
mixed  with  other  teas  if  too  highly  scented, 
or  with  more  cowslips  if  not  sufficiently  so. 
This  is  the  process  for  making  cowslip 
hyson,  but  black  teas  are  also  similarly 
flavoured,  and  with  them  the  flower  of 
the  cowslip  is  reduced  to  a powder  and 
actually  mixed  with  the  tea  in  the  last 
roasting  process,  and  left  there.  Besides 
the  cowslip,  other  flowers  are  used  to 
scent  souchong  teas,  as.the  Gardenia florida , 
Olea  fragrans , and  Jasminum  sambac. 

853.  An  Infusion  of  Black  Tea  contains, 
on  analysis,  gum,  saccharine  matter , tannin 
in  large  quantities,  and  tlieine,  which  last  is 
identical  with  caffeine , both  being  important 
elements,  and  containing  nitrogen.  Green 
tea  almost  invariably  contains  some  added 
matter,  in  the  shape  of  glazing  or  colouring, 
consisting  in  most  cases  of  Prussian  blue 
or  indigo,  turmeric  powder  and  china  clay. 
Many  other  matters  are  occasionally  used 
for  the  purposes  of  adulteration,  which  will 
be  found  described  under  that  head.  The 
amounts  of  gum  and  tannin  contained  in 
any  infusion  are  good  tests  of  its  value, 
but  the  really  useful  principle  is  the  theine, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  effects  of 
this  important  article  of  diet. 

854.  Theine,  Caffeine,  Theobromine, 
and  Piperine,  are  four  vegeto-alkalis, 
identical  in  composition,  and  in  their 
effects  upon  the  human  body.  They  are 
met  with  in  the  four  most  common  articles 
in  domestic  use,  namely,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa 
or  chocolate,  and  pepper,  and  in  very  few 
other  vegetable  substances.  In  making 
selection  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  pepper, 
man  has  instinctively,  or  rather  by  expe- 
rience, chosen  those  substances  which  will 
impart  the  greatest  quantity  of  nitrogen, 
conjoined  with  tannin  and  other  conserva- 
tive principles.  They  are  soluble  in  about 
one  hundred  parts  of  cold  water,  and  much 
more  readily  in  boiling  water,  or  if  an  acid 
be  present.  In  order  to  precipitate  theine 
or  caffeine,  a decoction  of  common  tea  or  of 
raw  coffee  berries,  previously  crushed,  is 
mixed  with  excess  of  solution  of  basic 
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acetate  of  lead.  Tlie  solution  filtered  from 
the  copious  yellow  or  greenish  precipitate, 
is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to 
remove  the  lead,  filtered,  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk,  and  neutralized  by  ammonia. 
The  caffeine  or  theine  crystallizes  out  in 
cooling,  and  is  easily  purified  by  animal 
charcoal.  It  forms  tufts  of  delicate  white 
silky  needles,  which  have  a bitter  taste, 
melt  when  heated,  with  loss  of  water,  and 
sublime  without  decomposition. 

855.  The  Adulteration  of  Black  Tea 
does  not  appear  to  be  effected  to  any 
extent,  according  to  the  examinations 
made  by  Dr.  Hassall.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  other  leaves  are  mixed  with 
those  of  tea,  and  probably  at  one  time  the 
practice  was  common,  but  at  present  the 
low  price  of  tea  forbids  the  resort  to  this 
expedient  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 
While  inferior  black  teas  can  be  imported 
as  low  as  8Jd.  per  lb.,  which  is  the  present 
price,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  leaves 
will  be  substituted,  unless  it  could  be  done 
in  this  country  so  as  to  avoid  the  duty; 
but  as  this  is  almost  impossible,  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  excise,  it  results  that  no 
such  attempt  is  made,  and  that  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  teas  sold  really  consists  of 
the  leaves  of  the  tea-tree  in  some  shape. 
At  one  time  exhausted  tea-leaves  were 
much  used,  persons  being  regularly  em- 
ployed to  buy  them  up  from  the  hotels  and 
other  places  of  large  consumption,  as  much 
as  2^d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  being  given  for  them 
when  dry.  They  were  then  mixed  with 
gum  and  some  small  quantity  of  tannin, 
and  re-dried,  after  which  they  were  faced 
with  rose-pink  and  black-lead.  The  same 
cause,  however,  which  forbids  the  substi- 
tution of  spurious  leaves  also  acts  against 
the  use  of  the  exhausted  leaves,  namely, 
the  low  price  of  teas,  which  will  not 
afford  the  outlay ; for  by  the  time  that  the 
exhausted  leaves  are  gummed  and  tanned, 
and  then  faced,  the  value  is  brought  up  to 
that  at  which  ordinary  black  tea  may  be 
bought ; and  as  they  are  liable  to  be  seized 
by  the  excise,  the  risk  is  greater  than  the 
profit.  Nevertheless,  the  system  is  said  to 
be  pursued  at  the  present  day  to  some 
slight  extent.  Catechu  appears  to  be  some- 
times added  as  a substitute  for  the  tannin 
which  is  extracted  from  the  exhausted 
leaves.  Rose-pink,  logwood,  black-lead, 
and  talc,  or  china  clay,  are  also  introduced 
into  teas  with  a view  to  alter  and  improve 
their  colour.  Indigo  and  turmeric-powder 
are  likewise  employed  in  small  quantities 
for  black  tea,  and  in  very  considerable 
proportions  for  green  tea;  and  for  the 
adulteration  of  which,  the  following  mate- 
rials also  are  used,  chiefly  in  China,  viz. : 
Prussian-blue,  mineral-green,  verdigris, 


arsenite  of  copper,  chromate  of  potash, 
chrome-yellow,  Dutch-pink,  chalk,  gyp- 
sum, and  steatite  or  soapstone.  Some  of 
these  are  comparatively  innocent,  as  the 
steatite,  Prussian-blue,  Dutch-pink,  chalk, 
gypsum,  turmeric-powder,  black-lead,  and 
china  clay;  but  the  chromate  of  potash, 
chrome-yellow,  arsenite  of  copper,  verdi- 
gris, and  mineral-green  are  of  a very 
poisonous  nature,  being  all  of  them  active 
salts  of  lead,  arsenic,  or  copper.  From  the 
result  of  Dr.  Hassall’s  analysis,  it  ap- 
pears that  of  thirty-four  samples  of  black 
tea  as  imported,  all  were  in  a genuine  state 
as  regards  the  leaf  itself;  but  portions  were 
adulterated  by  facing  the  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  “with  black-lead,  an  irridescent 
powder  resembling  mica,  indigo,  and  tur- 
meric,” also  by  the  addition  of  imitation- 
tea  made  out  of  tea  dust,  sand,  <fec.  With 
regard  to  black  tea  as  retailed,  it  appears 
that  out  of  twenty-four  samples,  twenty 
were  genuine,  and  four  adulterated,  though 
he  thinks  there  was  no  blame  attached  to 
the  vendors,  they  being,  in  all  probability, 
'wholly  unaware  of  the  fact  of  these  parti- 
cular descriptions  of  tea  being  adulterated 
or  faced  in  the  manner  described.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  fabricated  teas  seized  by 
the  excise  are  shown  to  be  composed  of 
various  articles,  other  than  genuine  tea,  as 
exhausted  tea-leaves  made  up  with  gum, 
catechu,  and  facing.  British  leaves  of  sloe* 
sumach,  &c.,  mixed  with  catechu  and  tea- 
dust,  are  also  shown  to  exist  among  this 
kind  of  fraudulent  tea.  Lastly,  in  green 
tea,  Dr.  Hassall  proves  that  out  of  thirty 
samples  of  retailed  green  tea,  all  were  more 
or  less  adulterated,  some  with  what  is 
called  “lie-tea,”  others  with  one  or  other 
of  the  previously  mentioned  foreign  sub- 
stances. In  no  case  did  he  find  green  tea 
depending  for  its  colour  upon  natural 
causes.  In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
these  facts,  Dr.  Hassall  recommended  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  all  kinds  of  black 
tea , to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-third,  and 
the  continuance  of  that  on  green  tea.  Also, 
that  lie-tea  (which  is  imported  from  China, 
and  pays  duty  as  tea),  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
sists of  inferior  leaves,  mixed  with  sand,, 
and  very  often  the  leaves  of  other  plants, 
should  be  prohibited,  as  -well  as  all  teas 
mixed  with  it.  These  recommendations 
have  been  in  a great  measure  carried  out, 
and  it  is  believed  will  shortly  be  followed 
to  the  full  extent  desired  by  him.  The 
duty  will  soon  be  is.  per  lb.,  so  that  black 
teas  of  good  quality  may  then  most  probably 
be  bought  at  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  pound. 

856.  The  Methods  of  Detecting  the 
Adulteration  of  Tea  are  somewhat  intri- 
cate, and  above  the  management  of  all 
but  professed  chemists  and  microscopists. 
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Hr.  Hassall  goes  at  great  length  into  this 
subject,  and  to  his  book  I must  refer  my 
readers  for  full  particulars  of  the  natural 
and  microscopic  appearance  of  the  leaves 
when  softened  and  unrolled,  and  of  the 
substances  contained  in  the  tea,  by  which 
the  fictitious  additions  are  distinguished 
from  the  genuine  article.  The  great  safe- 
guard is  to  avoid  green  tea  altogether,  and 
to  use  black  tea  obtained  from  houses  of 
good  reputation.  What  is  really  wanted  is 
a good  practical  test,  suited  to  purchasers, 
and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  natural  senses  applied  to  an  infusion, 
as  practised  by  the  dealers  themselves.  In 
buying  teas,  a good  guess  may  be  made  by 
the  smelling  and  inspection  of  the  dry  tea ; 
no  one,  however,  depends  upon  this,  but  it 
is  usual  to  make  an  infusion  from  equal 
quantities  of  each  sample,  and  compare 
them  in  all  the  sensible  qualities  of  colour, 
taste,  and  smell.  These  tests  may,  in  a 
similar  way,  be  used  by  the  family  house- 
keeper, but  she  seldom  has  recourse  to 
them  in  the  grocer’s  shop,  who  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  make  a dozen  cups 
of  tea  for  each  of  his  customers,  and  there- 
fore she  is  compelled  to  buy  what  he 
recommends,  and  to  postpone  a trial  of 
its  qualities  until  she  arrives  at  home, 
when  she  can  readily  compare  two  equal 
quantities  by  infusing  them  in  a small 
teapot  separately,  and  examining  them 


together.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  try  one  tea 
to-day  and  the  other  to-morrow,  as  the 
variation  in  the  state  of  the  stomach  will 
often  make  a difference  winch  will  upset 
all  calculation. 

857.  In  Making  Tea  for  this  trial,  as 
well  as  for  general  use,  the  best  plan  is  to 
warm  the  pot  with  the  dry  tea  in  it  by 
placing  it  on  the  hob,  or  in  the  summer 
time  by  pouring  water  into  it,  and  after 
pouring  it  out  again,  adding  the  tea.  Wlien 
economy  is  to  be  consulted,  the  addition 
of  five  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  makes 
the  infusion  much  stronger,  but  all  the 
strength  of  the  tea  is  brought  out  in  the 
first  brewing.  After  the  tea,  with  or  with- 
out soda,  is  introduced,  boiling  water  should 
be  poured  on  it,  taking  care  that  the  tea  is 
completely  covered  and  not  floating  at  the 
top,  and  not  quite  filling  the  pot.  After  ten 
minutes  the  pot  is  to  be  filled  up  and  the 
tea  poured  out,  but  it  should  never  be  com- 
pletely emptied  until  the  last  cup  is  to  be 
obtained  from  it,  adding  fresh  water  from 
time  to  time  in  preference.  Boiled  tea  is 
stale  and  flat,  though  not  unprofitable,  as 
the  decoction  may  be  obtained  stronger 
than  the  infusion. 

858.  The  Wholesale  Price  of  Tea  at 
the  present  time  is  as  follows,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  duty,  amounting  now 
to  Is.  9d.  per  lb.,  and  the  retailer’s  profit  of 
from  10  to  25  per  cent. : — 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  of  Teas. 


Congou  ...  

Souchong  

Pekoe  

Orange  pekoe  

Scented  pekoe  

Oolong  

Hyson  

Young  hyson  

Twankay  

Gunpowder  (Canton)  

„ (hyson  kind)  

Imperial  

Twankay  and  hyson-skin  

859.  Several  Substitutes  for  Tea,  or 
improvers  to  its  strength,  are  offered  to 
the  public  under  the  names  of  “La  Yeno 
Bono,”  “Chinese  Botanical  Powder,”  &c. ; 
but  they  possess  no  element  likely  to  be 
of  any  service,  and  as  they  chiefly  contain 
catechu,  they  are  prejudicial  by  causing 
constipation  of  the  bowels  and  flatulence, 
as  well  as  general  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs. 

880;  Coffee,  used  for  similar  purposes  to 
tea,  and  containing  a similar  nitrogenized 
principle  (called  in  this  case  caffeine , instead 


Wholesale  Price. 

Ketail  Price. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

0 8J  to 

1 

5 

8 to 

3 10 

1 2 „ 

2 

6 

4 

2 „ 

4 6 

1 6 „ 

2 

6 

4 

6 „ 

5 6 

10,, 

1 

6 

0 „ 

4 8 

1 6 „ 

2 

8 

0 „ 

5 0 

0 10  „ 

2 

0 

o „ 

4 6 

1 6 „ 

4 

0 

3 

2 

5 10 

0 9 „ 

1 

0 

0 ” 

8 6 

0 10  „ 

2 

9 

3 

o „ 

5 0 

0 9 „ 

1 

0 

3 

0 „ 

4 6 

1 4 „ 

4 

0 

3 

2 „ 

6 0 

1 0 „ 

8 

6 

o „ 

5 6 

0 8 „ 

1 

2 

2 

6 „ 

3 4 

of  theine),  is  the  berry  of  the  coffee-tree, 
which  grows  in  America,  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  Ceylon,  Brazil,  and  Arabia, 
as  well  as  some  other  warm  climates.  The 
plant  is  usually  from  four  to  five  feet  high, 
and  the  berries,  which  are  gathered  in  the 
autumn,  are  of  a dark  red  colour.  Each 
tree  yields  about  a pound  or  two  of  these 
berries,  which  contain  within  their  pulp 
a pair  of  seeds  enclosed  in  a thin  mem- 
brane, and  these,  after  being  rubbed, 
washed,  dried,  and  winnowed;  constitute 
the  raw  coffee  as  imported  and  sold  by 


CHICORY. 
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the  grocers  when  their  customers  intend 
to  roast  it  themselves.  When  it  is  sold 
as  roasted,  or  as  ground  coffee  which 
implies  a previous  roasting,  these  raw 
berries  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  lire, 
in  a closed  chamber,  until  they  are  slightly 
Charred,  when  they  are  cooled  without 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  then  coarsely 
ground,  and,  when  not  wanted  for  immedi- 
ate use,  they  are  preserved  in  tin  canisters. 
As  the  oily  matter  contained  in  the  berry  is 
very  volatile,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  keep- 
ing either  the  whole  berry  or  the  powder 
longer  than  is  necessary,  and  especially 
the  latter,  hence  the  grocer  professes  to 
roast  and  grind  daily,  and  those  who  are 
in  large  business  generally  do  so.  The 
grinding  at  all  events  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  daily  supply ; and  it 
is  in  all  cases  better  for  the  private  cus- 
tomer to  buy  the  berries  either  raw  or 
roasted  and  grind  them  himself,  rather 
than  risk  not  only  the  loss  of  aroma  by 
the  exposure  to  the  air,  but  also  the  adul- 
teration with  chicory,  which  is  so  generally 
practised. 

861.  The  Composition  op  the  Copfee 
Berry  is  of  such  a nature  that  it  can 
readily  be  discriminated  by  the  microscope 
from  the  substances  with  which  it  is  adul- 
terated, but  by  ordinary  means  such  is 
not  the  case.  There  are  probably  tests 
by  which  chicory  may  be  detected,  but 
roasted  beans  or  corn,  when  ground,  can 
scarcely  be  known  from  inferior  coffee  by 
any  mode  of  examination,  except  that 
adopted  by  Dr.  HassalL  Two  parts  are 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  berry,  as  in  all 
others  of  the  same  class— the  substance 
and  the  investing  skin ; and  these  each 
present  a peculiar  appearance  under  the 
lens,  for  which  see  Dr.  Hassall’s  very 
beautiful  woodcuts.  But,  besides  this, 
there  is  one  fact  which  may  serve  as  a 
guide,  and  that  is,  that  the  texture  of  the 
substance  of  the  berry  is  a long  time  in 
becoming  soft,  whether  it  is  roasted  or 
raw,  whilst  chicory  readily  softens  and 
becomes  spongy,  so  that  even  in  the  ground 
state  the  two  may  be  distinguished.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  lies  in  the  fact, 
that  the  berry  contains  a considerable 
quantity  of  essential  oil,  to  which  it  owes 
its  peculiar  smell  on  roasting,  and  which 
prevents  its  imbibing  water  and  becoming 
soddened  by  it,  whereas  chicory  has  none 
of  this,  and  therefore  at  once  submits  to 
the  action  of  this  fluid. 

862.  Adulteration  of  Coffee  by  chicory, 
corn,  and  other  articles,  is  practised  to  such 
an  extent,  that  even  after  three  months’ 
notice  of  his  intention  were  given  by  Dr. 
Hassall,  of  forty- two  samples  examined 
1/  him,  thirty-one  were  adulterated  with 


chicory;  two  were  mixed  with  other  mat- 
ters not  clearly  made  out;  and  of  these 
many  of  the  samples  were  almost  wholly 
composed  of  chicory.  This  was  a great 
improvement  upon  the  result  of  his  first 
examination,  showing  that  at  that  time, 
before  notice  was  given,  coffee  was  much 
more  extensively  adulterated,  not  only  with 
chicory,  but  with  roasted  corn,  beans,  and 
potato-flour.  Canister-coffee  seems  to  be 
adulterated  as  much  as  any,  though  it  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Lancet  Commissioner 
of  several  respectable  houses  in  a state  of 
purity.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  only 
mode  by  which  the  purchaser  can  ensure  a 
good  and  genuine  article,  is  to  purchase  his 
coffee  in  the  berry,  and  either  in  the  raw  or 
roasted  state.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  imitate  the  shape  of  the  berry  by  com- 
pressing the  chicory  in  a mould,  but  the 
fraud  is  easily  detected  by  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  eyes  and  hands,  and  therefore 
need  not  enter  into  the  calculation.  If  the 
berry  is  raw,  a roaster  must  also  be  bought, 
but  as  great  care  is  required  in  roasting 
to  guard  against  too  great  a heat,  it  is  as 
well  to  buy  the  coffee  ready  roasted,  but 
unground.  A mill  is  very  readily  worked, 
and  in  a very  few  minutes  the  day’s  con- 
sumption may  be  ground,  and  at  once  put 
into  the  pot.  In  this  way  only  can  the  pure 
article  be  obtained  with  certainty,  and  as  it 
is  plain  and  easy  to  all,  they  can  have  no 
excuse  for  its  non-adoption. 

863.  The  Presence  of  Starch-granules 
in  corn,  beans,  and  potatoes,  indicates  them 
when  under  the  microscope ; and,  therefore, 
when  this  instrument  is  available,  and  can 
be  properly  handled , coffee  containing  any 
of  these  comparatively  innocent  ingredients 
may  be  detected.  But  though  these  are 
not  positively  injurious,  the  vendors  are 
fraudulent,  because  neither  com,  nor  beans, 
nor  potatoes  contain  caffeine,  which,  as  I 
before  remarked,  is  the  essential  ingredient 
in  coffee,  as  theine  is  in  tea.  Both  of  these 
similar  principles  exert  a marked  influence 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  brace  it  so  that 
it  is  capable  of  bearing  up  against  fatigues 
and  exposures  far  better  than  when  stimu- 
lated by  alcohol.  This  has  now  been  proved 
by  direct  experiment  in  many  cases ; and  it 
is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  tea  and  coflee 
are  of  vast  service  as  general  drinks,  and 
that  those  substitutes  for  them  which  are 
deficient  in  theine  and  caffeine  are  of  no 
more  use  than  toast-and-water. 

864.  The  Wholesale  Price  of  Coffee 
is  now  as  follows,  to  which  must  be  added 
4d.  per  lb.  duty  and  the  retailer’s  profit 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Jamaica  coffee,  per  cwt.  46  0 to  90  a 
East  India  ...  „ 48  0 to  VO  0 

Mocha  „ 68  0 to  90  O 
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Ceylon 
St.  Domingo 
Costa  Rica 
Brazil 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
...  per  cwt.  48  0 to  80  0 
„ 47  0 to  49  0 

„ 61  0 to  74  0 

...  „ 39  0 to  58  0 


The  Retail  Price  is  as  follows,  as  sold 
by  the  most  respectable  firms : — 

s.  d. 

Good  Ceylon  coffee  per  lb.  1 1 

Good  plantation  „ 12 

Finest  ditto  ,,  13 

Finest  South  American  (Costa 

Rica)  „ 1 4 

Choice  mountain  flavoured ...  ,,  15 

Best  old  Mocha „ 16 

The  wholesale  price  of  chicory  is  about 

16s.  to  20s.  per  cwt. 


865.  Chicory,  unlike  coffee,  corn,  or  beans, 
but  like  the  potato,  is  a root,  being  that  part 
of  the  wild  endive,  a native  plant  of  this 
country,  but  supposed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally introduced  from  India  or  China.  It 
grows  readily  in  poor  sandy  soils,  and  yields 
about  ten  or  twelve  tons  per  acre  in  the 
raw  state,  which  when  dry  will  only  make 
about  one  ton,  or  somewhat  less.  The  roots 
are  washed,  sliced  by  a machine,  and  dried, 
after  which  they  are  powdered,  and  then 
sold  at  about  4d.  per  lb.  But  chicory  itself 
is  subject  to  adulteration,  carrots,  mangel- 
wurzel,  and  parsnips  being  employed  for 
the  purpose,  as  well  as  burnt-sugar,  which 
however  is  only  added  to  give  colour,  being 
in  fact  three  times  the  price.  Dr.  Hassall 
describes  several  other  substances  as  being 
used  for  the  purpose,  but  not  on  his  own 
authority,  as  far  as  regards  the  most  offen- 
sive of  them,  viz.,  oak-bark  tan,  mahogany 
sawdust,  baked  horses’  and  bullocks’  livers, 
and  Venetian  red.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  these  are  used  to  any  extent  in 
adulterating  either  coffee  or  chicory;  for 
while  this  last  article  is  to  be  bought  at  4d. 
per  lb.,  one  would  suppose  there  would  not 
be  much  temptation  to  go  lower  in  the  scale 
of  fraud.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  sale  of  chicory  is  legal,  if  sold  as 
such , and  that  it  is  only  when  it  is  sold  as 
coffee,  or  mixed  with  it  when  the  article 
professes  to  be  pure  coffee,  that  a fraud  is 
committed.  No  one  conversant  with  the 
subject  imagines  that  chicory  is  either 
useful  or  wholly  innocent,  but  no  one  either 
imagines  that  it  is  so  prejudicial  to  health 
as  to  make  the  legislature  forbid  its  use. 
Indeed,  while  tobacco  is  encouraged,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  to  forbid  chicory, 
which  is  comparatively  innocent;  and 
therefore  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  enact 
that  those  who  desire  pure  coffee  shall  have 
it  when  they  ask  for  it,  as  far  as  this  can  be 
effected  by  legislative  interference. 


866.  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  are  both 
prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the  Theobroma 
cacao , which  is  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  South  America.  The  seeds 
are  enclosed  in  pods,  resembling  in  some 
respects  a cucumber,  each  of  which  contains 
a considerable  number  of  them,  extending 
on  the  average  to  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty.  These  seeds  are  somewhat  like 
large  almonds,  and  vary  a good  deal  in 
appearance  and  quality,  according  to  the 
place  from  which  they  are  imported.  Cocoa 
is  prepared  from  the  beans  or  seeds  by  first 
freeing  them  from  the  surrounding  pulp, 
and  then  gently  roasting  them  in  an  iron 
cylinder,  with  holes  in  its  end  to  allow  the 
vapour  to  escape,  being,  in  fact,  an  appa- 
ratus similar  to  a coffee-roaster.  When 
the  aroma  is  well  developed,  the  seeds  are' 
ready  for  conversion,  and  they  are  turned 
out  of  the  cylinder  cooled  and  freed  from 
their  husks,  after  which  they  are  ground, 
and  become  the  “cocoa”  of  the  shops. 
Chocolate  is  very  similar  in  its  composition 
to  cocoa,  but  it  is  manufactured  into  cakes, 
with  the  addition  of  sugar,  starch,  or 
arrowroot,  in  order  to  bind  it,  and  oi 
vanilla  or  cinnamon,  to  add  to  its  flavour. 

867.  The  Composition  of  the  Cocoa 
Seed,  deprived  of  its  husk,  is  more  than 
one-half  of  it  fatty  matter,  the  remainder 
being  made  up  of  starch,  gum,  lignine, 
theobromine  (analagous  to  theine),  albu- 
minous matter,  and  a red  colouring  matter. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  nourishing 
food;  and,  when  suited  to  the  particular 
stomach,  well  adapted  to  strengthen  and 
fatten  invalids  who  have  lost  flesh  from 
disease  or  bad  living.  Cocoa-beans,  as 
roughly  ground,  are  sold  as  cocoa-nibs ; 
when  crushed  between  rollers,  they  become 
flalce-cocoa ; made  up  with  starch  and 
ground  into  a powder,  they  are  homoeo- 
pathic-cocoa, or  breakfast-cocoa,  soluble- 
cocoa,  patent-cocoa,  &c. ; and,  again,  with 
the  addition  of  the  substances  already 
mentioned,  and  converted  into  cakes, 
chocolate,  or  vanilla  chocolate,  &c. 

868.  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  are  adul- 
terated to  a considerable  extent,  but  not  in 
the  same  injurious  manner  as  tea,  or  to  the 
same  extent  as  coffee.  Of  fifty-six  samples 
examined  by  Dr.  Hassall,  eight  only  were 
genuine,  forty-three  contained  sugar,  and 
forty-six  starch,  in  the  shape  either  of 
wheat,  potato-flour,  or  sago- meal.  Choco- 
late professes  to  be  a manufactured  article, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  it-  is 
found  to  contain  sugar,  sago-meal,  arrow- 
root,  &c.  These  substances  can  only  be 
detected  by  the  microscope,  and  as  there  is 
little  opportunity  of  buying,  roasting,  and 
grinding  the  seeds,  the  public  must  content 
themselves  wi  th  relying  upon  the  character 
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©f  the  vendor.  Cocoa  nuts  are  sold  by  retail, 
at  7d.  and  8d.  per  lb.,  so  that  they  might  be 
roasted  and  ground,  and  I do  not  see  why 
this  might  not  be  done  by  any  one  who  is 
In  possession  of  a coffee-roaster,  and  is 
tolerably  handy  in  its  use.  There  is,  I 
believe,  considerable  practice  required  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  proper  degree  of  heat 
necessary  for  the  operation,  and  also  in 
removing  the  shells,  and  this  probably  is 
the  reason  why  the  attempt  is  not  made. 
Moreover,  the  adulteration  is  not  to  any 
great  extent,  and  the  article  sold  is  gene- 
rally a pleasant  and  agreeable  one,  and 
without  any  deleterious  compound.  There 
seems  to  be  no  fraudulent  reason  for  the 
addition  of  sugar,  or  arrowroot,  or  sago, 
since  they  are  not  cheaper  than  cocoa,  and 
hence  it  can  only  be  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  that  they  are  added.  The  latter 
articles,  I believe,  make  it  taste  more 
smooth  and  soft  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
sugar  is  said  to  preserve  it  from  injurious 
fermentation. 

869.  The  Wholesale  Price  of  Cocoa- 
seeds  is  as  follows,  to  which  must  be  added 
Id.  per  lb.  for  duty,  and  the  retailer’s  profit, 
as  well  as  the  loss  in  roasting,  which  is 
about  8 per  cent. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Trinidad  cocoa,  per  cwt.  38  0 to  47  6 

Grenada  ...  „ 36  0 to  46  0 

Guayaquil  ...  „ 44  0 to  45  0 

Para  „ 36  0 to  38  0 

The  Retail  Prices  are  as  follows 


Dietetic  cocoa  ...  ...  per  lb.  1 

Soluble  cocoa  ...  ...  „ 0 

Finest  cocoa, „ 0 

Fry’s  patent  cocoa  ...  1 

Cocoa  nuts „ 0 

Cocoa  nibs „ 0 10 

Chocolate  paste  „ 17 

Chocolate  powder,  in  tins  „ 15 

Chocolate  powder,  loose  ^ 11 

Rest  plain  chocolate  ...  „ 10 

870.  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa  are  sold  in 
enormous  quantities  to  all  classes,  and  are 
equally  useful  in  keeping  up  health  and 
nervous  power  under  all  circumstances. 
Tea  is  not  much  used  except  in  private 
houses  and  hotels ; but  coffee  is  now  sold 
in  prodigious  quantities  in  coffee-shops,  and 
in  pastry-cooks’  shops  also,  throughout 
London  and  the  large  towns.  Instead  of 
going  in  all  cases  to  the  public-house  for  his 
gossip  or  his  paper,  recourse  may  now  be 
had  by  any  one  to  the  coffee-house,  where 
for  a small  sum,  varying  from  2d.  to  6d.,  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a sight  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  day  may  be  obtained.  Both  coffee  and 
fermented  liquors  seem  to  have  a tendency 
to  produce  a desire  to  smoke  tobacco,  or  at 
all  events  most  of  those  who  frequent  either 


coffee-shops  or  taverns  are  addicted  to  this 
habit,  and  therefore  it  is  not  easy  to  compare 
mere  coffee-drinkers  with  mere  beer  or 
spirit-drinkers,  and  I am  inclined  to  believe 
that  those  smokers  who  confine  themselves 
to  coffee,  smoke  to  a greater  extent  than 
those  do  who  imbibe  fermented  liquors.  I 
believe,  also,  that  tobacco  in  excess  is  more 
injurious  than  either  spirit  or  beer,  and 
therefore  so  long  as  its  use  is  mixed  up  with 
that  of  coffee,  the  full  benefit  of  the  change 
will  not  be  felt. 

Sub-sect.  B.— Sugar,  Treacle,  and 
Honey. 

871.  Sugar,  as  consumed  in  this  country, 
is  the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane,  some  of  it 
being  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  other 
qualities  from  Brazil,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Manilla,  and  others  again  from  the  East 
Indies,  the  Mauritius,  and  Java.  From  this 
wide  field  it  will  appear  that  a considerable 
proportion  of  our  sugars  are  still  the  pro- 
duce of  slave-labour ; and  such  a lament- 
able result  seems  to  be  inevitable  as  long 
as  we  require  an  amount  of  sugar  which 
free  labour  alone  is  not  able  to  produce. 

872.  There  are  two  Kinds  of  Sugar, 
which  are  chemically  different,  and  are 
known  as  cane-sugar  and  grape-sugar,  the 
former  being  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane, 
the  maple-tree,  the  root  of  the  beet,  the 
mallow,  and  some  other  forest  trees  and 
cultivated  plants ; while  the  latter  is  con- 
tained, in  varying  quantities,  in  those  fruits 
which  are  more  or  less  sweet,  especially  in 
the  grape,  fig,  plum,  &c.  Honey  contains  a 
portion  of  each,  as  in  fact  do  most  sweet 
substances,  and  even  the  cane-sugar  itself, 
especially  the  moist  sorts,  in  the  shape  of 
Treacle,  which  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  grape-sugar. 

873.  Cane-sugar  consists,  like  all  sugars 
and  similar  compounds,  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  and  is  therefore  free  from 
nitrogen  altogether.  The  proportions  of 
these  in  crystallized  cane-sugar  are  stated 
in  the  usual  way  by  the  following  formula : 
Carbon  24,  hydrogen  22,  oxygen  22.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  several  canes,  trees,  and 
roots  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph, 
from  which  it  is  extracted  by  various 
processes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance  containing  it.  It  is  perhaps  most 
readily  obtained  from  the  maple-tree, 
which  in  America  is  found  extensively  in 
the  natural  forests,  and  only  requires 
tapping  with  an  augur,  and  the  insertion 
of  a small  pipe,  to  cause  the  saccharine 
and  limpid  sap  to  flow"  out,  and  by  the 
application  of  heat  alone  in  an  iron  vessel 
suspended  over  a fire,  an  excellent  crys- 
tallized sugar  is  produced.  When  sugar- 
canes  are  the  source  of  sugar,  a mill  is  used 
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to  crush  them  between  its  rollers,  and  the 
expressed  juice  being  collected  is  slowly 
evaporated,  until  by  the  aid  of  the  hydrate 
of  lime,  the  sugar  is  separated  in  a crys- 
talline form.  The  lime  acts  by  coagulating 
the  albumen,  and  separating  it,  together 
with  the  earthy  phosphates  and  waxy 
matter.  The  resulting  mass  is  partly 
composed  of  raw  or  Muscovado  sugar,  and 
partly  of  molasses  or  treacle , the  latter 
being  drained  off,  and  leaving  the  former 
oehind.  This  raw  sugar  is  further  refined 
by  re-dissolving  it  in  water,  and  adding 
albumen,  in  the  shape  of  blood  or  white  of 
egg,  with  a little  lime-water,  and  heating 
the  whole  till  it  boils ; the  albumen  acting- 
in  the  same  way  as  in  other  cases  of 
clarifying,  by  entangling  the  foreign  bodies 
in  its  meshes  as  it  is  being  converted  from 
the  fluid  to  the  semi-solid  condition.  The 
solution,  though  now  clear,  is  still  coloured, 
and  requires  to  be  passed  through  animal 
charcoal,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  adjunct. 
After  which,  the  solution  or  syrup  is 
evaporated  again,  and  poured  into  conical 
earthen  moulds,  where  it  solidifies  in 
process  of  time,  and  becomes  that  irregular 
crystallized  mass  known  as  loaf  or  lump 
sugar.  This  requires  to  be  still  further 
cleaned,  by  passing  through  it  a stream  of 
clear  syrup,  after  which  it  only  remains  to 
dry  it  in  a stove,  and  the  loaf  is  fit  for  use. 
Sometimes  a fine  and  soft  clay  is  placed 
over  these  moulds,  serving  still  further  to 
assist  the  clarifying  process  by  straining 
the  syrup.  When  crystallization  is  suffered 
to  take  place  slowly,  and  without  disturb- 
ance, a more  perfect  crystal  is  produced, 
known  as  sugar-candy.  In  most  cases 
evaporation  is  conducted  in  close  boilers 
exhausted  of  air,  called  in  vacuo , by  which 
the  boiling  point  is  reduced  from  230  degrees 
to  150  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  risk  of 
burning  is  materially  diminished.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  beet-root  is  cultivated 
largely,  with  a view  to  produce  sugar,  but 
the  process  is  tedious  and  expensive,  and 
the  sugar  cannot  compete  in  price  with 
that  from  the  sugar-cane.  Pure  cane-sugar 
separates  from  the  syrup  in  crystals,  having 
the  figure  of  a modified  oblique  rhombic 
prism,  of  a large  si^fe,  transparent,  and 
nearly  or  quite  colourless,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  syrup.  It  has  a pure, 
sweet  taste;  is  soluble  in  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  a larger 
quantity  of  alcohol.  When  moderately 
heated  it  melts,  and  solidifies  in  cooling 
into  a transparent  mass,  without  form, 
known  as  barley -sugar.  On  the  application 
of  a higher  degree  of  heat  it  is  decomposed, 
and  more  or  less  blackened  or  browned, 
and  this  effect  is  also  produced  by  the  long- 
continued  boiling  of  the  solution  at  a high 


temperature,  which  also  tends  to  prevent 
its  crystallizing.  In  this  last  condition  it 
is  well  known  as  caramel , and  is  used  for 
colouring  spirits,  wines,  &c.,  containing  a 
smaller  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
Carbon  24,  hydrogen  18,  oxygen  18. 

874.  Grape-sugar,  known  in  chemistry 
also  as  glucose , consists  of  a larger  propor- 
tional of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  than  cane 
sugar  or  caramel,  described  in  the  last  para- 
graph. For  grape-sugar  itself,  the  formula 
is  thus  represented Carbon  24,  hydrogen 
28,  oxygen  28.  It  may  be  extracted  from 
the  juice  of  sweet  grapes,  or  from  honey,  of 
which  it  forms  the  solid  crystalline  portion, 
by  washing  with  pure  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  fluid  syrup ; or  it  may  be  artifi- 
cially prepared  by  chemical  agency  from 
starch,  woody  fibre,  &c.  Grape-sugar  is 
readily  distinguished  from  cane-sugar,  by 
being  less  sweet  and  more  insoluble  in 
water ; also  by  the  difference  in  the  shape 
of  its  crystals,  which  are  never  of  definite 
angular  forms,  but  in  granular  warty 
masses,  which  seldom  present  any  crystal- 
line form  at  all.  It  resembles  cane-sugar 
in  beingnearly  white,  when  pure,  in  melting, 
and  in  suffering  the  same  discolouration  by 
heat.  Cane-sugar  combines  readily  with 
lime,  baryta,  and  oxide  of  lead,  while  grape- 
sugar  is  with  difficulty  made  to  unite  with 
them.  Besides  these  distinguishing  marks, 
the  two  may  be  known  from  each  other  by 
taking  a portion  of  the  solution  to  be  tested, 
and  mixing  with  it  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  a solution  of  caustic  potash, 
both  being  in  excess.  A deep  blue  liquid  is 
the  result  in  any  case,  which,  when  heated, 
indicates  the  kind  of  sugar  present  by  the 
following  appearances : — If  containing  cane- 
sugar,  at  first  but  little  change  is  produced ; 
but  after  a short  time  small  quantities  of 
red  powder  fall  to  the  bottom,  in  spite  of 
which  the  liquid  retains  its  blue  colour. 
The  presence,  however,  of  grape-sugar  is  at 
once  indicated  by  a copious  greenish  pre- 
cipitate, which  rapidly  changes  to  scarlet, 
and  afterwards  to  a deep  reddish  brown, 
leaving  a nearly  colourless  solution.  By 
this  test,  after  a little  experience,  the  pro- 
portional quantities  of  each  may  be  dis- 
covered in  any  solution  according  to  the 
shades  of  colour  in  the  deposit. 

875.  Liquorice  Sugar  is  another  variety 
of  sugar  which,  is  found  in  the  root  of  the 
liquorice  plant,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
refuses  to  crystallize.  A remarkable  fact 
is,  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  ferment. 

876.  Milk  Sugar  is  another  curiqus  sugar, 
found  in  milk,  and  composed  of  exactly 
equal  proportionals  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen.  It  is  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities from  whey,  by  evaporating  it  to  a 
syrup,  and  purifying  the  sugar,  which 
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crystallizes  out,  by  animal  charcoal.  It 
presents  the  form  of  a four-sided  prism, 
and  is  very  hard,  white,  and  transparent. 
The  taste  is  very  slightly  sweet,  and  it  feels 
gritty  to  the  teeth  when  undissolved.  It 
also  rs  not  readily  fermented. 

877.  The  Sugar  of  Manna  is  contained 
in  the  substance  known  as  manna,  which 
is  an  exudation  from  a species  of  ash.  This 
sugar  is  fusible  without  loss  of  weight,  is 
readily  dissolved  in  water,  has  a strong  and 
powerfully  sweet  taste,  and  has  no  purga- 
tive qualities,  which  reside  in  the  other 
elements  of  the  manna.  This  sugar,  like 
that  of  liquorice,  refuses  to  ferment. 

878.  The  Impurities  of  Cane-sugar 
consist  of  fragments  of  the  sugar-cane, 
vegetable  albumen,  blood  (from the  material 
used  in  refining  it),  an  animalcule  peculiar 
to  it,  woody  fibre,  and  starch;  besides 
which  may  be  enumerated,  lime,  lead,  iron^ 
sand,  and  salt,  all  of  which  are  found  in  the 
raw  sugar,  and  but  seldom  in  the  refined 
specimens,  or  loaf  sugar,  unless  these  con- 
tain a portion  of  the  molasses  still  adhering 
to  their  crystals.  Some  of  these  impurities 
are  owing  to  the  ordinary  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  are  unintentional,  while 
others  are  due  to  those  wilful  adulterations 
called  in  the  trade  “handling.’'  This  term 
is  ostensibly  applied  to  the  mere  mixing  of 
different  qualities  of  sugar  together;  but 
too  often  it  degenerates  into  an  introduction 
of  other  substances,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, and  it  cannot  be  justified  when  this 
is  the  case.  These  adulterations  are  shown 
to  occur  to  a very  great  extent  in  the  raw 
sugars  sold  in  our  shops ; and  as  the}7  are 
scarcely  practised  at  all  in  white  or  lump 
sugar,  the  public  can  avoid  them  by  pur- 
chasing the  latter  article. 

879.  The  above  Impurities  may  be 
detected  by  various  methods,  some  of  which 
are  easily  practised  by  the  public,  while 
others  are  confined  to  the  microscopist  and 
the  chemist.  To  the  two  last  it  is  needless 
to  allude  here  further  than  to  mention  that 
by  their  aid  good  and  pure  sugar  may  be 
with  certainty  distinguished;  and  for  the 
details  of  the  methods  used  in  the  processes, 
I must  refer  to  Dr.  Hassall,  and  to  the 
chemical  writers  of  the  day.  But,  besides 
these,  the  ordinary  senses  serve  to  point  out 
several  adulterations,  as,  1st,  pure  raw  sugar 
is  light  in  colour,  highly  crystallized  in  large 
grains,  and  free  from  moisture,  whilst  the 
opposite  condition  is  marked  by  opposite 
qualities,  the  sugar  being  earthy,  damp,  and 
heavy.  To  the  touch,  a good  sugar  should 
feel  dry,  and  free  from  stickiness  or  clam- 
miness ; and  when  folded  in  paper  it  ought 
not  to  render  it  moist,  and  stained.  Coarse 
and  thick  brown  paper  is  used  by  the  grocer 
to  avoid  showing  this  defect,  which  is  very 


perceptible  when  thin  and  porous  paper  is 
used  as  a wrapper.  This  moistness  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  water  in  excess,  which  is 
of  no  value  to  the  consumer,  and  yet  is  paid 
for  at  the  price  of  sugar. 

880.  In  Purchasing  Sugar,  therefore,  the 
public  should,  as  advised  by  Dr.  Hassall, 
select  either  lump-sugar  in  any  degree  of 
coarseness  which  they  can  afford,  or  else 
the  well-crystallized  varieties  of  raw  sugar, 
which  are  not  readily  handled,  and  thus 
mixed  with  inferior  qualities.  It  is  now, 
and  has  for  some  time  been,  the  practice  for 
the  grocer  to  sell  his  sugar  at  cost-price, 
relying  upon  his  tea  for  his  profit ; tut  this 
is  the  fault  of  the  trade,  and  the  public  are 
not  responsible  for  it.  For  this  reason  many 
of  those  grocers  whose  high  and  honest 
dealings  have  insured  a command  of  the 
trade,  refuse  to  sell  sugar  at  all,  and 
confine  their  attention  entirely  to  tea, 
spices,  arrowroot,  &c.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  public  would  much  prefer 
to  pay  a trifle  more  for  a genuine  article; 
and,  indeed,  as  it  would  go  a great  deal 
further,  it  would  really  be  as  cheap,  for 
no  quality  so  soon  tells  its  own  tale  as  this. 
Articles  must  be  sweetened  to  the  palate, 
and  if  a pound  and  a half  of  any  kind  of 
sugar  will  answer  the  purpose  of  two 
pounds,  the  intention  is  fulfilled,  and  a 
saving  of  the  differential  quantity  is  effected. 
Good  cane-sugar,  which  possesses  the 
power  of  sweetening  in  the  highest  degree, 
is  required  by  our  housekeepers;  and  if  its 
place  is  partially  supplied  by  starch,  ground 
cane,  flour,  sand,  or  any  other  substance,  in 
proportion  to  the  adulteration  will  she  be 
obliged  to  increase  the  quantity  employed. 

881.  Honey  is  readily  to  be  procured  in 
the  shops,  but  its  quality  will  be  found  fully 
described  under  the  article  on  bee-keeping 
in  the  next  chapter. 

882.  The  varieties  of  sugar  known  in  the 
trade,  and  their  wholesale  prices,  are  as- 
follows,  in  which  is  comprehended  the  duty, 
which  is  13s.  9d.  per  cwt.  for  raw,  15s.  for 
clayed,  17s.  6<h  for  white,  and  20s.  for 
refined.  Molasses  pay  5s.  3d.  per  cwt. 


Price  of  Sugar  per  Cwt. 


Single  refined— 

s. 

d. 

S. 

(L 

Brown  lumps 

...  51 

6 to  52 

0 

Grocery  ditto 

...  53 

0 

„ 54 

6 

Patent- 
Double  loaves 

..  54 

0 

„ 0 

0 

Hambro’  ditto 

...  52 

6 

„ 55 

6 

Tittlers  

,..  52 

6 

„ 54 

6 

Wet  lumps 

,..  47 

6 

„ 50 

6 

Pieces  

...  41 

6 

„ 46 

0 

Bastards  

„.  34 

6 

„ 39 

6 

Crushed  (bond)  ... 

...  34 

6 

„ 35 

0 

Dutch  crusted  (bond)  . 

...  32 

0 

„ 34 

0 
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West  India  raw — 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Fine  yellow 

42 

6 to  43 

6 

Good  ditto 

41 

0 

„ 41 

6 

Low  to  mid 

40 

0 

„ 40 

6 

Good  brown  

39 

0 

„ 39 

6 

Brown  

37 

6 

„ 38 

6 

Crystallized  

39 

6 

„ 44 

6 

Barbadoes 

87 

0 

,i  44 

6 

Mauritius — 

Brown  .. 

45 

0 

„ 50 

6 

Yellow  

40 

0 

» 44 

0 

Grainy  *. 

39 

6 

„ 46 

0 

East  India,  Bengal— 

Good  and  fine  white 

46 

0 

„ 47 

0 

Low  and  mid.  white 

43 

0 

„ 45 

0 

Yellow  .. 

39 

6 

„ 40 

0 

Brown  * 

34 

6 

„ 37 

6 

Dobah  and  grainy 

42 

0 

„ 52 

0 

Madras  & Penang,  brown 

33 

6 

,,  39 

0 

Yellow  

38 

0 

„ 42 

0 

Fine  

42 

6 

„ 45 

0 

Crystallized  

40 

6 

,, 

6 

Havannah — 

White  (bond)  

30 

6 

„ 34 

6 

Bro  wn  and  yellow 

38 

0 

„ 51 

0 

Brazil,  white  ...  ... 

44 

6 

„ 46 

0 

Brown  and  yellow  ... 

37 

0 , 

„ 42 

6 

Manilla  

36 

0 , 

„ 40 

0 

Java  ...  ... 

39 

0 . 

„ 50 

0 

Porto  Bico  

37 

0 , 

i,  44 

0 

Treacle,  British  ... 

20 

6 , 

i,  21 

0 

Patent  

20 

6 . 

„ 00' 

0 

Inferior  from  West  India 

18 

0 , 

„ 00 

0 

East  India 

17 

6 , 

„ 00 

0 

By  an  examination  of  this  list  it  will  appear 
that  single  refined  sugar  is  selling  wholesale 
at  53s.  per  cwt.,  or  rather  more  than  5£d. 
per  lb.,  which  is  actually  the  retail  price  of 
the  same  article.  The  coarsest  West  India 
brown  is  also  37s.  6d.,  or  4d.  per  lb. ; and 
here,  again,  every  grocer’s  shop  furnishes 
an  equal  article  by  retail.  Unless,  there- 
fore, they  avail  themselves  of  adulteration, 
or  of  some  cabalistic  method  known  only 
to  the  trade,  they  really  do,  as  they  allege, 
sell  this  article  at  the  same  price  as  they 
give  for  it,  which  no  one  can  expect  or  wish 
them  to  do  who  values  what  is  right  be- 
tween man  and  man. 

Sub-sect.  C.— Spices. 

883.  The  Ordinary  Spices  which  are  used 
in  housekeeping,  and  are  sold  at  the  grocer’s 
are  pepper  (white,  black,  and  cayenne), 
mustard , ginger , nutmegs , mace , pimento  or 
allspice , cloves , cinnamon , and  cassia.  All  of 
these  spices  are  more  or  less  pungent  to  the 
taste  and  stimulating  to  the  stomach,  and 
are  used  as  additions  to  food,  not  as  food 
itself.  For  these  qualities  they  depend  upon 
an  essential  oil  in  most  cases,  varying  in 
each  particular  case.  Pepper,  however,  has 
a nitrogenized  principle,  as  already  men- 


tioned, similar  in  composition  to  theine  and 
caffeine,  and  called  piper  ine  (see  par.  854). 

884.  Pepper  is  the  produce  of  two  allied 
plants  (known  as  Piper  nigrum  and  longum ), 
and  the  part  used  is  the  berry,  dried  in  the 
sun.  Black  and  white  pepper  are  both 
obtained  from  the  berry  of  Piper  nigrum ; 
the  former  being  the  entire  berry,  ground, 
while  the  latter  consists  of  the  berry 
deprived  of  its  outer  covering,  or  husk, 
before  it  is  reduced  to  powder.  Long 
pepper  is  not  ground,  and  is  not  much  used 
in  the  present  day.  Peppercorns,  being  these 
berries,  are  imported  from  Penang,  Malabar, 
and  Sumatra.  The  best  are  those  which  are 
not  too  small,  nor  too  much  shrunk  in 
drying,  but  which  feel  heavy  in  the  hand,, 
and  sink  in  water.  In  looking  at  a section, 
the  outer  part,  which  is  black,  or  reddish- 
black,  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  inner 
or  central,  which  is  more  or  less  white,  and 
brittle,  hard  towards  the  exterior,  and  soft 
and  powdery  towards  the  centre.  In  sepa- 
rating these  parts,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  white  pepper,  an  inner  reddish 
covering  remains  attached  to  the  internal 
white  structure,  and  this  being  ground  up 
with  it,  is  faintly  indicated  in  the  pure 
white  pepper-powder  by  small  reddish 
specks.  The  active  properties  of  this  spice 
depend  upon  an  acrid  resin , an  essential  oil , 
and  a substance  before  alluded  to,  called 
piperine.  The  outer  cortical  part  contains 
the  resin,  in  the  inner  coat  lies  the  oil,  and 
within  the  internal  or  white  structure  is 
the  piperine. 

885.  Pepper,  both  black  and  white,  is 
adulterated  with  a variety  of  articles— as, 
the  flour  of  linseed,  mustard,  wheat,  sago, 
and  arrowroot.  Pepper-dust,  also,  being  the 
sweepings  of  the  floors  of  warehouses,  and 
known  as  P.D.,  is  largely  used  in  making 
up  low-priced  pepper.  Powdered  cayenne 
is  likewise  said  to  be  used,  but,  according  to 
Dr.  H assail,  not  to  any  extent.  Chemistry 
and  our  natural  senses  are  greatly  at  fault 
in  detecting  these  adulterations;  and  the 
microscope  is  the  chief  means  upon  which 
reliance  can  be  placed,  and,  as  is  proved,  a 
very  sufficient  one. 

886.  Cayenne  Pepper  is  composed  of  the 
pods  of  several  species  of  capsicum , which 
is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  a native  of 
America,  but  cultivated  in  the  West  and 
East  Indies,  and  to  some  extent  in  this 
country.  Each  pod  is  made  up  of  three 
parts,  an  outer  skin,  an  inner  parenchyma- 
tous substance,  and  a quantity  of  small 
seeds.  All  these  are  ground  up  to  constitute 
the  pepper  sold  as  cayenne,  but  it  is  to  the 
first  that  it  chiefly  owes  its  pungent  taste. 
It  contains,  a very  active  principle  which 
is  called  capsicin , and  of  which  a very 
minute  quantity,  even  as  little  as  half  a 
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grain,  diffused  throughout  a room  will  set 
a whole  party  of  people  sneezing. 

887.  This  Pepper  is  far  more  subject  to 
adulterations  than  black  and  white  pepper, 
and  is  in  fact  ;scarcely  ever  free  from  mix- 
ture either  with  red-lead,  red-oclire,  or 
common  salt ; four  only  out  of  ninety-eight 
samples  examined  by  Dr.  Hassall  being 
perfectly  genuine ; thirteen  presented  red- 
lead,  often  in  poisonous  quantities,  and  in 
seven  Yenetian-red,  red-ochre,  or  brick- 
dust,  were  found.  Six  of  the  samples  con- 
tained salt  in  large  quantities,  with  rice 
and  colouring  matter,  and  in  the  same 
number  also  appeared  rice  mixed  with 
turmeric  and  cayenne,  and  coloured  with 
red-lead  or  some  ferruginous  earth.  It  is 
said  that  this  pepper  is  often  imported  in  a 
ground  state,  and  therefore  a good  deal 
of  this  sophistication  is  due  to  foreign 
roguery.  The  mineral  ingredients  are  easily 
detected  by  chemical  means,  as  red-lead, 
vermilion,  &c. ; but  for  most  of  the  other 
articles  the  aid  of  the  microscope  is  again 
required. 

888.  With  a knowledge  of  the  difficulty  in 
detecting  adulterations,  it  behoves  us  all  to 
deal  for  our  peppers  only  with  those  who 
are  of  high  character  and  standing  in  the 
trade;  but  as  our  senses  tell  us  pretty 
clearly  the  strength  of  the  spice,  and  as  all 
the  adulterations  of  black  and  white  pepper 
are  tolerably  innocent,  no  harm  accrues, 
except  to  the  purse,  from  the  substitution 
of  a weak  spice  for  a strong  one.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  cayenne  pepper,  the 
presence  of  red-lead,  vermilion,  or  other 
mineral  colouring-matter  is  of  serious  im- 
portance, and  should  be  cautiously  avoided 
by  a careful  dealing  with  honest  tradesmen. 

889.  Mustard  is  obtained  from  the  plants 
known  as  the  black  and  white  mustard 
plant  ( Sinapis  nigra  and  alba ).  The  former 
of  these  has  smooth  seed-vessels,  and 
reddish  or  blackish-brown  seeds,  which 
are  very  pungent;  while  the  latter  has 
rough  or  hairy  pods  and  yellow  seeds,  less 
pungent  than  those  of  the  black  mustard. 

890.  The  Seeds  of  the  Black  Mustard 
are  composed  of  cellulose  matter,  contain- 
ing in  addition  a volatile  and  a fixed  oil  of 
mustard ; also,  two  peculiar  substances 
known  as  myronic  aGid  and  myrocene, 
all  of  which  are  deficient  in  white  mustard 
seed.  The  fixed  oil  exists  in  the  seed,  but 
the  volatile  oil  is  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
by  the  joint  action  of  water,  and  a pecu- 
liar coagulable  albuminous  matter,  called 
myrocene , upon  a substance  very  imper- 
fectly known,  which  is  termed  myronic 
acid.  This  acid  has  no  smell,  and  is  not 
volatile,  but  is  bitter  to  the  taste,  and 
contains  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  Heat  coagu- 


lates myrocene,  wTiich  is  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  the  essential  oil,  and  henco 
mustard  should  always  be  mixed  with 
hot  water  to  develop  its  pungent  powers 
properly. 

891.  Adulteration  in  this  article  seems 
to  be  the  rule,  and  a pretty  invariable  one ; 
for  in  no  single  case  did  Dr.  Hassall  find 
pure  mustard-seed  sold  in  London.  The 
nature  of  the  admixture  was  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  same,  genuine  mustard  being 
more  or  less  mixed  with  wheaten  flour, 
and  coloured  with  turmeric.  Even  in  the 
case  of  an  article  which  was  specially  sent 
up  from  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  as  a perfectly 
pure  specimen,  a very  small  quantity  of 
turmeric  was  discovered,  which  the  manu- 
facturer afterwards  candidly  admitted  was 
added  to  the  mustard,  for  the  purpose  of 
heightening  its  colour.  This  admission 
must  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  Lancet 
Commissioners,  as  the  quantity  was  only 
two  ounces  in  fifty-six  pounds,  or  one  part 
in  448. 

892.  In  Purchasing  Mustard,  there  is  no 
guide  short  of  the  microscope  but  the 
palate,  as  the  full  power  is  not  developed 
until  the  flour  is  mixed  with  hot  water. 
The  adulterations  are,  however,  only  of 
importance,  as  far  as  the  money-value  is 
concerned,  as  the  turmeric  is  innocent 
enough  of  all  other  mischief.  Most  people 
can  judge  of  the  strength  of  this  spice 
when  it  is  used,  and  they  may  therefore 
readily  take  this  as  their  guide  in  dealing 
with  their  grocer  for  future  orders. 

893.  Ginger  is  cultivated  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  and  is 
the  root  of  the  Zingiber-  officinale,  a peren- 
nial plant,  of  which  the  stem  reaches  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  The  roots 
are  dug  up  at  the  end  of  the  first  year; 
they  are  well  washed,  and  then  they  are 
stripped  of  their  outer  skin,  or  left  as  they 
are,  constituting  in  this  way  the  two 
primary  divisions  of  ginger  into  coated 
and  uncoated;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is 
sometimes  imported  from  Jamaica  in  a 
green  state,  preserved  in  jars  with  syrup. 
The  two  first  divisions  are  sold  either  in 
the  state  in  which  they  are  imported,  or 
finely  ground,  and  sifted  with  great  care. 

894.  Ginger  owes  its  pungency  to  a 
volatile  oil  with  an  acrid  resin,  which  are 
contained  in  it,  and  mixed  up  with  other 
vegetable  substances,  as  gum,  starch,  and 
woody  fibre.  Ground  ginger  contains  all 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  root. 

895.  It  is  Adulterated  with  wheat-flour, 
sago,  potato-flour,  cayenne  pepper,  mustard- 
husks,  and  turmeric  powder,  none  of  which 
are  prejudicial  to  health,  ana  the  fraud  is 
only  on  the  pocket. 

896.  Nutmegs  and  Mace  are  both  obtained 
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from  the  nutmeg  tree,  of  which  there  are 
three  species —Myristica  fragrans,  M.fatua, 
and  M.  malabarica.  Together,  they  are  the 
fruit  of  the  tree,  which  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  a pear  tree,  and  produces  a 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a peach,  but  shaped 
like  a pear,  and  smooth  externally.  The 
outer  fleshy  part  of  this  is  the  pericarp’, 
and  this  when  ripe  separates  into  two 
longitudinal  sections,  within  which  lies 
the  seed  proper,  or  nutmeg,  enclosed  in  two 
coats,  besides  the  mace,  which  fills  up  the 
space  between  these  and  the  pericarp.  The 
tree,  known  to  botanists  as  Myristica  fra- 
grant, is  cultivated  in  the  Molucca  Islands, 
as  well  as  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Singapore, 
Penang,  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  Bengal, 
Madagascar,  and  the  West  Indies;  and 
these  trees  produce  the  true  nutmeg  of 
commerce,  which  is  round,  and  of  a strong 
aromatic  flavour  and  smell.  A second  and 
inferior  kind,  called  the  wild  or  false 
nutmeg , is  obtained  from  the  Myristica 
fatua  and  M.  malabarica , growing  in  a wild 
state ; and  they  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  true  nutmeg  by  being  longer  and  paler 
than  it. 

897.  Mace  is  also  true,  or  wild,  according 
as  it  is  obtained  front  either  kind  of  nutmeg 
tree.  As  imported  into  this  country,  the 
true  mace  is  of  a golden  or  orange  yellow-, 
transparent  and  horny.  False  or  wild  mace 
is  of  a dark  red  colour,  and  deficient  in 
flavour  and  smell. 

898.  The  Nutmeg,  as  well  as  the  Mace-, 
contain  a fixed,  and  also  a volatile  oil,  as 
well  as  starch  and  woody  matter. 

899.  Adulteration.— It  might  readily  be 
supposed,  that  as  these  spices  are  not  pow- 
dered, but  are  sold  as  imported,  that  no 
adulteration  could  possibly  be  practised; 
and  it  appears  in  reality  that  very  little 
is  attempted.  The  only  fraud  is  found  to 
consist  in  the  abstraction  of  the  volatile 
oil  by  distillation,  which  deprives  the 
nutmeg  and  mace  of  their  chief  flavour 
and  utility  as  spices.  Iii  order  to  pre- 
serve the  nutmeg  from  insects,  it  is  often 
soaked  in  lime-water,  or  covered  with 
powdered  lime;  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  a fraud,  but  rather  a preservative. 
It  therefore  need  not  be  guarded  against, 
but  the  presence  of  the  full  complement  of 
oil  should,  if  possible,  be  ensured.  This 
can  only  be  done  in  practice  by  attending 
to  the  flavour  and  smell,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  recognised  genuine  article. 
The  shape  is  a good  guide  to  the  true 
nutmeg,  and  purchasers  should  always 
select  those  of  a round  form,  avoiding 
those  which  are  like  dates  in  appearance, 
or  even  at  all  elongated  beyond  a very 
slight  departure  from  the  true  circle. 

900.  Pimento,  or  Allspice,  also  called 


Jamaica  pepper,  is  the  berry  of  a tree 
bearing  the  first  name,  and  growing  in 
the  West  Indies,  from  which  it  is  im- 
ported in  bags.  There  are  two  qualities 
of  it,  but  one  only  is  extensively  used  in 
this  country-. 

901.  Pimento,  like  most  other  spices,  owes 
its  qualities  as  a condiment  to  its  essential 
oil,  which  is  contained  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  berries  mixed  with  gummy 
and  resinous  matter,  astringent  extract 
and  fatty  oil.  This  essential  oil  is  readily 
obtained  by  distillation. 

902.  The  Adulteration  of  this  spice  is  so 
trifling,  as  scarcely  to  require  alluding  to; 
and  as  the  price  of  Pimento  at  present  is 
from  4-1  d.  to  4fd.  per  lb.,  with  a duty  of  5s. 
per  cwt.,  the  retailers  make  a fair  profit  in 
selling  it  at  8d.,  and  need  not  have  recourse 
to  adulteration. 

903.  Cloves  are  the  fiower-buds  of  the 
Caryophillus  aromaticus,  which  is  grown 
in  the  Molucca  Islands,  Sumatra,  the  Mau- 
ritius, Bourbon,  Cayenne*  Martinique,  and 
St.  Vincent.  They  present  a peculiar  ob- 
long appearance,  too  well  known  to  need 
minute  description,  with  a pungent  and 
aromatic  taste,  which  is  highly  agreeable 
to  most  people.  Like  the  other  spices,  cloves 
contain  an  essential  oil,  besides  resin,  tan- 
nin and  woody  fibre.  The  oil  is  extracted  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  sold  separately 
for  various  purposes. 

904.  Little  or  no  adulteration  takes  place 
in  this  article.  The  wholesale  price  is  from 
4£d.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb. ; and  the  duty  being 
2d.  per  lb.,  together  with  the  retailer’s 
profit,  bring  them  up  to  the  retail  price 
of  Is.  for  Bourbon  and  Cayenne,  Is.  4d. 
for  superior  Bourbon,  and  2s.  for  Penang 
cloves. 

905.  Cinnamon  and  Cassia  are  the  bark 
of  two  species  of  Cinnamonum;  that  pro- 
ducing the  former  bearing  the  specific  name 
Zeylanicum.  The  cinnamon  tree  is  culti- 
vated chiefly  in  Ceylon,  but  sparingly  in 
Bombay,  Malabar,  and  Java.  The  bark,  as 
sold,  is  peeled  from  the  three-year-old 
branches,  and  dried  in  the  sun ; and  its 
quality  varies  considerably,  but  its  exter- 
nal characters  are  generally  pretty  nearly 
the  same;  Cassia,  or  the  bark  of  the  Cinna- 
monum cassia , is  brought  from  China, 
Malabar,  Bombay,  and  the  Mauritius;  it 
resembles  the  true  cinnamon  in  flavour, 
though  less  delicate  and  not  so  sweet,  and 
attended  with  a certain  degree  of  bitter- 
ness. It  is  constantly  substituted  for  cin- 
namon, and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
endeavour  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other  by  our  ordinary  senses  if  possible. 

906.  The  Bark  of  Cinnamon  is  not  much 
thicker  than  drawing-paper,  and  breaks 
with  an  uneven  margin,  showing  a coarse 
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arrangement  of  its  fibres.  It  also  consists 
of  several  concentric  layers  of  bark,  one 
within  the  other.  These  are  called  quills, 
and  are  of  a pale  brown,  witli  a sweet 
aromatic  taste,  unaccompanied  by  any 
bitterness  or  astringency. 

907.  Cassia  Bark  is  considerably  thicker 
and  coarser,  and  has  a short  fracture 
and  smooth  edge.  It  has  generally  only 
one,  or  at  most  two  quills,  within  the 
external  one;  and  the  taste  is  a coarse 
imitation  of  cinnamon,  with  a strong 
tendency  to  leave  an  astringent  bitter 
on  the  tongue.  By  these  characters  the 
bark  of  the  one  when  whole  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other;  but  when  pow- 
dered, the  aid  of  the  microscope  is  required 
to  detect  the  imposition,  which  is  exten- 
sively practised ; and,  failing  this,  the 
character  of  the  vendor  is  the  only  safe- 
guard.  Cassia  buds  are  also  imported. 


908.  The  Wholesale  Price  of  Cinnamon 
ranges  from  Is.  to  2s.  8d.  per  lb.,  with  a duty 
of  2d.  per  lb.  Cassia  lignea  is  imported 
at  prices  varying  from  £5  10s.  to  £6  per 
cwt.,  with  an  addition  of  9s.  4d.  per  cwt.  for 
duty.  With  this  slight  difference  in  the 
price  it  must  occasion  surprise,  that  the 
cheaper  article  should  be  substituted  for  one 
which  can  be  bought  for  the  same  money  in 
its  inferior  qualities. 

909.  Mixed  Spice,  as  implied  by  the 
name,  is  a compound  of  the  various  ordinary 
spices,  as,  ginger,  pimento,  cassia,  &c.  It  is 
largely  adulterated,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  recommended,  nor  is  its  use  at  all 
required,  inasmuch  as  the  cook  may  in  all 
cases  use  her  own  judgment  to  greater 
advantage. 

910.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  the  spices 
generally  kept  by  the  housekeeper 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Price  of  Spices. 


Cinnamon,  1st  quality  ...  (duty  2d.)  per  lb. 
„ 2nd  „ ...  „ „ 

,,  3rd  & 4th  „ ...  „ „ 

Cassia  lignea  ...  (duty  9s.  4d.)  per  cwt. 
Cassia  buds  ...  ...  „ ,, 

Cloves,  Amboyn a , (duty  2d.)  per  lb. 

,,  Bencoolen  or  Penang  „ „ 

„ Bourbon  and  Cayenne  ,,  ,, 

Mace  (duty  Is.)  per  lb. 

Nutmegs,  1st  quality  ...  „ „ 

„ 2nd  „ ...  „ „ 

„ 3rd  „ ...  „ „ 

Pepper,  Penang  (duty  6d.  & 5 per  cent.)  per  lb. 
„ Malabar  „ „ „ 

„ Sumatra  „ „ „ 

,,  White  „ „ „ 

Pimento,  Jamaica  (duty  5s.  per  cwt.)  per  lb. 

Ginger,  Jamaica  (duty  5s.)  per  cwt. 

„ „ fine  large  „ „ 

„ East  India  Cochin  „ „ 

„ African  „ „ 

Mustard  

Mixed  spice  

Long  pepper  

Cayenne  pepper  


Wholesale  Price.  Retail  Price. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

0 1 10  to  0 2 7 

to  4 8 per  lb. 


0 1 10  to  0 2 7 ) 

014  „ 0 1 9 > 4 0 
0 1 0 „ 0 13) 

5 10  0 „ 5 18  0 1 , r 

7 10  0„  800/Ab 

0 0 7f  „ 0 0 0 ) 

~ ~ 012>14„  20 

0 0 4£) 

4 4 „ 5 4 


2 0 


0 0 4|  „ 0 0 4£) 

0 1 6 „ 0 2 4 

0 3 1 „ 0 4 6 ; 

022  „ 028>44„  54 
0 2 0 „ 0 2 1 ) 

0 0 4f„  0 0 5i) 

0 0 5|  „ 0 0 5|  1 2 „ 1 4 

0 0 51  „ 0-  0 5j) 

0 0 7i„  0 0 8 1 6 „ 1 8 

0 0 4|„  0 0 4f  0 7 „ 0 8 

~ “ ‘ 6 18  O' 


2 5 0 „ 6 18  0 1 

7 10  0 ,,10  0 0 ( n 

1 16  0 „ 5 15  0 ( u 

160  „ 1 6 6J 


8 


2 4 


— 0 6 „ 1 6 

— 2 0 „ 2 4 

— 1 4 „ 1 6 

— 2 0 „ 2 6 


Sub- sect.  D.-t-Miscellaneous  Groceries. 

911.  These  consist  of  is  also 

often  sold  by  the  corn-chandler%,  -gr row- 
root , sago,  tapioca , semolina , mcs.  caroni, 
vermicelli,  and  various  farinaceous  foods,  as, 
tous-le-m,ois,  soujee , &c. 

912.  Rice  contains  a large  proportion  of 
starch  and  gummy  matters,  but  very  little  of 
the  nitrogenized  compounds  and  oily  mat- 
ter, as  compared  with  the  cereal  products 
which  have  already  been  examined.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  for  certain  purposes  that  this 
grain  is  useful — as,  for  instance,  to  produce 
fat;  and  as  it  has  a tendency  to  constipate 


the  bowels,  it  is  much  employed  when  there 
is  a predisposition  to  diarrhoea.  As  obtained 
by  mere  thrashing  and  dressing  the  grain 
from  the  straw,  rice  is  covered  with  a thin 
husk,  and  is  then  known  as  paddy  in  the 
rice-growing  countries.  It  is  here  always 
deprived  of  this  husk,  though  often  im- 
ported in  it,  and  in  this  state  it  forms  that 
well-known  article,  rice,  which  is  ordi- 
narily distinguished  as  Carolina  rice  when 
of  the  best  quality  imported  from  America, 
and  Patna  when  the  produce  of  the  East 
Indies.  These  grains  are  ground,  and  then 
known  as  rice-flour,  or  ground-rice , which 
is  only  used  for  making  puddings.  For  even 
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if  rice  is  adopted  as  a cheap  addition  to 
flour  for  making  bread,  it  is  boiled  whole , 
and  not  in  a ground  state. 

913.  The  Wholesale  Price  of  Rice,  per 
cwt.,  is  at  present  as  follows : — 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Carolina,  London  dressed  46  0 to  0 0 


Patna 

...  12  6 „ 

18 

0 

Bengal  white 

...  9 0 „ 

12 

6 

Arracan 

...  8 0 „ 

9 

6 

Madras 

...  9 0 „ 

9 

0 

Java  

...  12  0 „ 

16 

0 

By  retail,  rice  is  sold  at  prices  varying  from 
l$d.  to  4£d.  per  lb.,  and  ground-rice  at  about 
3d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

914.  Arrowroot  is  a species  of  starch, 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  several  plants ; 
that  from  the  Maranta  arundinacea  is 
considered  the  best,  and  is  generally  sold 
as  Maranta  or  West  India  arrowroot,  or 
sometimes  as  Bermuda  or  Jamaica  arrow- 
root.  The  arrowroot  obtained  from  Tacca 
oceanica,  and  from  the  Manihot  and  Cur- 
cuma, as  well  as  the  produce  of  our 
own  potato,  are  vastly  inferior  to  the  real 
Maranta , by  which  name  the  arrowroot 
from  that  plant  ought  to  be  designated,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction. 

915.  Maranta  Arrowroot  is  almost 
(entirely  composed  of  starch-granules.  To 
the  eye  it  should  be  of  a dull  flake-white, 
crackling  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger ; 
i and  when  double  its  weight  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  upon  it,  it  should 
become  an  opaque  paste.  By  the  addition 
of  a pint  of  boiling  water  to  a table-spoonful 
of  arrowroot  previously  mixed  with  a little 
cold  water,  it  makes  a transparent  jelly, 
which  becomes  thjimer  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  the  good  quality  of  the 
arrowroot  being  indicated  by  the  time 
which  it  occupies  in  getting  thin.  Potato 
arrowroot,  as  well  as  some  other  inferior 
kinds,  when  mixed  with  a similar  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  to  that  mentioned 
above,  form  a clear  and  transparent  paste, 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  Maranta. 

916.  Maranta  Arrowroot  is  adulterated 
by  mixing  with  it,  or  substituting  lor  it, 
the  inferior  kinds,  or  sago-meal,  which, 
being  exceedingly  cheap,  is  very  commonly 
made  use  of  lor  the  purpose,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  potato-starch.  The  micros- 
cope affords  the  best  means  of  detecting 
these  substitutions,  but  the  test  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  (mentioned  in  last  par.)  is  a 
very  serviceable  one  tor  ordinary  purposes. 

917.  The  Wholesale  Price  of  Maranta 
Arrowroot  varies  from  5£d.  to  is.  4d.  per  lb. 
That  from  Bermuda  fetches  the  highest 
price.  African  arrowroot  is  now  sold  as 
low  as  4Jd.  per  lb.,  wholesale.  The  duty  is 


only  4Jd,  per  cwt.  By  retail,  good  and 
genuine  Maranta  arrowroot  is  sold  as  low 
as  Is.  per  lb. ; but  the  best  qualities  fetch 
2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

918.  Sago,  like  arrowroot,  is  a kind  of 
starch,  the  produce  of  the  Sagusfarinifera , 
an  Indian  palm,  of  which  it  is  the  pitli — 
washed,  to  deprive  it  of  its  cellular  tissue. 
In  order  to  convert  the  paste  resulting 
from  its  admixture  with  water  into  the 
round  granules  in  which  it  is  imported  into 
this  country,  the  pulpy  matter,  when  half 
dry,  is  forced  through  a perforated  plate 
and  then  rubbed  into  little  balls.  Its  low 
price  prevents  any  great  fraud  in  sub- 
stituting any  other  farina  for  it. 

919.  The  Retail  Price  of  the  finest  pearl 
sago  is  from  3d.  to  8£d.  per  lb. 

920.  Tapioca  is  the  pith  of  the  Manihot 
tree,  washed,  as  in  the  case  of  sago,  and 
converted  by  art  into  masses  of  a larger 
size,  and  more  irregular  shape.  It  is 
imported  from  Brazil  and  the  East  Indies, 
and  is  exceedingly  nutritious  and  agreeable 
to  the  palate  when  flavoured  by  the  addi- 
tion of  milk,  spices,  fruits,  &c.  It  is  very 
wholesome  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  though 
quite  as  nourishing,  yet  it  does  not  cause 
flatulence  or  constipation  like  rice.  It  is 
adulterated  to  some  extent  with  sago, 
potato-starch,  &c.,  which  can  scarcely  be 
detected,  except  by  the  microscope. 

921.  The  Retail  Price  of  Tapioca  is 
from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  lb. 

922.  Semolina,  as  now  sold,  is  a prepara- 
tion from  wheat-flour,  by  removing  part  of 
the  starch,  as  is  the  case  also  with  Semola, 
which  is  very  similar  in  its  composition  to 
semolina.  Both  are  chiefly  composed  of 
the  gluten  of  wheat,  mixed  with  a small 
quantity  of  starch,  and  converted  by  art 
into  small  round  grains  resembling  sago; 
yet  it  is  more  angular  in  the  shape  of  its 
granules  than  that  well-known  article. 
Both  are  very  nourishing  and  less  consti- 
pating than  ordinary  wheat-flour. 

923.  The  Price  of  Semolina,  by  retail, 
is  from  5d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 

924.  Maccaroni  and  Yermicelli  are  but 
fine  wheat-flour  mixed  with  water,  and 
forced  through  openings  of  a certain  size  to 
produce,  two  varieties.  The  former  is 
aboutyffae  size  of  a large  goose  or  swan- 
quill,  lile  the  latter  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  the  crow.  There  is  a considerable 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  article, 
depending  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  flour  ot 
which  it  is  made ; and  it  is  supposed  that 
Italian  wheat  is  particularly  adapted  for 
the  purpose;  and  hence  maccaroni  and 
vermicelli  from  Italy  are  considered  very 
superior  to  any  English  manufacture,  though 
I believe  considerable  quantities  are  really 
made  in  this  country. 


GELATINE  AND  ISINGLASS. 
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925.  The  Price  of  these  articles  by  retail 
is  about  9d.  per  lb.,  in  boxes  of  5 lb.  each  as 
imported. 

926.  Of  the  Farinaceous  Foods  sold  for 
infants,  Hard’s  is  the  most  generally  known ; 
but  all  are  composed  of  wheat-flour,  more 
or  less  pure,  and  baked , or  mixed  with  bean 
or  potato-flour,  which  is  no  improvement. 
The  price  is  generally  three  or  four  times 
that  of  the  finest  and  most  genuine  flour, 
and  therefore,  as  baking  generally  costs  a 
mere  trifle,  the  public  are  imposed  upon  to 
an  enormous  extent,  and  may  readily  furnish 
themselves  with  an  equally  good  article  at 
one-third  the  cost. 

927.  Tous-les-Mois  is  only  another  kind 
of  farinaceous  food,  consisting  generally  of 
wheat-flour  mixed  with  inferior  arrowroot. 
It  is  said  to  be  prepared-from  the  pith  of  the 
Canica  coccinea.  It  is  now  sold  at  about  4d. 
per  lb. 

928.  Isinglass  is  procured  from  various 
parts  of  various  fish ; but  the  true  kind  is 
made  from  the  swimming-bladder  of  the 
sturgeon.  Spurious  isinglass  is  obtained 
from  the  intestines  of  the  cod,  and  called 
ribbon  isinglass. 

929.  Isinglass  consists  of  gelatine,  more 
or  less  pure  according  to  the  quality.  It  is 
imported  from  Russia,  Brazil,  and  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  The  first  of  these  is 
far  the  best  in  quality,  whilst  that  from 
Brazil  is  very  impure,  and  fit  only  for  the 
brewer  or  refiner.  Isinglass  is  imported  in 
the  forms  known  as  best , seconds , and  thirds 
leaf-isinglass ; purse  isinglass , long  and  short 
staple  isinglass , which  all  require  solution 
and  clearing,  as  well  as  further  preparation 
for  the  market,  when  intended  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  leaf-isinglass  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  the  beluga  (Accipenser  huso), 
and  is  that  from  which  the  best  isinglass  is 
prepared.  Each  leaf  is  generally  about  ten 
or  twelve  ounces  in  weight,  and  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  rollers  worked  by 
steam,  which  spread  it  out  into  a thin 
ribbon,  and  it  is  then  cut  by  a rapidly-re- 
volving cutting-machine  into  the  fine  shreds 
in  which  state  it  is  sold.  When  dry  it  is 
semi-transparent,  but  on  contact  with  water 
it  soon  becomes  opaque  and  swells,  and 
dissolves  slowly  in  it,  leaving  a very  slight 
residuum  of  cellular  membrane,  so  thin  as 
not  to  be  perceptible  without  a very  careful 
examination.  Russian  isinglass  makes  a 
transparent  jelly  when  cold,  but  that  from 
Brazilian  isinglass  is  somewhat  milky. 

930.  The  Adulteration  of  Isinglass  is 
chiefly  by  substituting  the  inferior  qualities 
for  the  superior ; or,  again,  gelatine  for  the 
common  kinds  of  isinglass.  To  understand 
this  the  following  article  must  be  examined. 

931.  Gelatine  is  extracted  from  the  bones 
and  hoofs  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  as  well  as 


in  some  cases  the  horse,  by  boiling  them  in 
water  at  a high  temperature  obtained  by 
pressure.  Refuse-skins,  leather-cuttings, 
and  cod-sounds  are  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose ; in  fact,  anything  containing 
gelatine,  which  at  any  particular  time  can 
be  purchased  at  a low  rate.  These  make  a 
jelly  more  or  less  pure,  which  is  strained 
and  bleached,  and  then  dried  in  thin 
laminae,  and  cut  into  shreds  by  a machine. 
These  shreds,  however,  are  not  quite  s-o 
fine  as  those  of  isinglass,  inasmuch  as  the 
gelatine  having  no  cellular  membrane  to 
hold  it  together,  and  its  molecules  also 
being  of  a coarser  size,  will  not  cohere 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  same  degree 
of  subdivision  as  isinglass. 

932.  To  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
Dr.  Hassall  gives  the  following  directions, 
which  are  sufficient,  I believe,  for  the 
ordinary  observer,  to  preserve  himself  from 
the  effects  of  fraud  upon  his  pocket : — 

“The  SffREDS  of  Isinglass  when  im- 
mersed in  cold  water  become  white,  opaque, 
soft,  and  swollen.  The  swelling  is  equal  in 
all  directions,  so  that  when  viewed  with  a 
low  power  of  the  microscope  (an  ordinary 
lens)  they  appear  more  or  less  quadrant 
gular.  In  boiling  water  they  dissolve 
nearly  without  residue.  The  smell  of  the 
dissolved  isinglass,  when  hot,  is  somewhat 
fishy,  but  not  unpleasant.  The  moistened 
shreds,  or  the  solution,  exhibit  to  test- 
paper  a neutral,  or  faintly  alkaline,  and 
rarely  a slightly  acid,  re-action.  In  acetic 
acid  they  swell  up,  and  become  soft  and 
jelly-like,  the  greater  part  of  the  structure 
being  lost.  Lastly,  according  to  Dr. 
Letheby,  ‘the  ash  which  results  from  the 
incineration  of  good  Russian  isinglass  is 
of  a deep  red  colour;  it  contains  but  a 
small  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
never  amounts  to  more  than  nine  per  cent, 
of  the  isinglass  used.’ 

933.  “ The  Shreds  of  Gelatine,  on  the 
contrary,  when  placed  in  cold  water,  swell 
up,  acquire  increased  transparency,  and 
become  translucent  and  glass-like.  The 
form  which  they  take  in  swelling  is  pecu- 
liar; they  do  not,  like  those  of  isinglass, 
swell  equally,  and  remain  quadrilateral,  but 
become  expanded,  flat,  and  ribbon-like, 
the  broad  surfaces  corresponding  to  the 
incised  margins.  The  dry  threads  on  the 
uncut  surfaces  frequently  present  a peculiar 
shining  lustre,  not  unlike  that  of  tinsel. 
In  boiling  water  the  shreds  do  not  entirely 
dissolve,  but  in  most  cases  a copious  deposit 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  The  smell 
of  the  hot  infusion  is  like  that  of  glue, 
and  therefore  disagreeable.  The  moistened 
filaments  or  the  solution  of  gelatine  usually 
exhibit  a strong  acid  re-action ; this,  in  some 
cases,  is  due  to  the  substances  used  in 
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bleaching  it.  Immersion  in  dilute  acetic 
acid  hardens  gelatine.  Lastly,  according 
to  Dr.  Letheby,  the  ash  is  different  from 
that  of  isinglass  in  amount,  colour,  and  com- 
position : 100  grains  of  gelatine  give  from 
2.3  to  2.6  grains  of  ash,  which  is  white,  and 
contains  much  carbonate  of  lime,  with  some 
chlorides  and  sulphates.” 

934.  Gelatine,  as  now  manufactured, 
especially  the  superior  samples,  is  quite  as 
good  as  isinglass  for  some  purposes,  though 
inferior  to  it  for  making  some  of  the  finer 
descriptions  of.jellies,  blanc-mange,  &c.  Its 
comparatively  low  price,  however,  induces 
many  people  to  adopt  its  use  for  all  purposes 
for  which  isinglass  is  ordered  in  the  cooking 
receipts. 

935.  The  retail  price  of  best-picked  or 
coarse-cut  Russian  isinglass  is  16'.  per 
pound ; Brazil,  7s. ; and  gelatine,  4s.  4d. 
to  5s.  6d.  per  pound. 

{Sub-sect.  E. — Dried  and  Candied  Fruits. 

936.  Dried  Fruits,  which  are  sold  by 
the  grocers,  consist  of  almonds , raisins , 
currants , figs , prunes , Normandy  pippins , 
and  candied  fruit  of  various  kinds,  as  lemon 
orange,  &c. 

937.  Almonds,  both  sweet  and  bitter,  are 
the  kernels  of  two  closely-allied  varieties  of 
stone-fruit  trees.  The  tree  is  very  similar 
to  tne  peach  tree,  but  the  fruit,  instead  of 
being  fleshy,  is  shrivelled  and  dry.  The 
stone  enclosing  the  almond  is  also  not  so 
hard  as  the  peach-stone,  but  spongy,  and 
readily  cracked.  Both  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds  consist  of  a lrirge  proportion  of 
fixed  oil,  contained  in  a substance  made  up 
of  gum,  albumen,  sugar,  and  woody  fibre ; 
but  the  bitter  almond  has  also  elements 
which,  by  distillation,  produce  a consider- 
able quantity  of  essential  oil  of  a highly 
poisonous  nature.  Sweet  almonds  are  im- 
ported in  large  quantities  from  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Barbary.  Those  called  Jordan  are  the 
best,  being  longer  and  flatter,  with  a thinner 
and  paler  cuticle  to  the  kernel.  Almonds 
are  either  used  for  dessert  in  their  shells,  or 
deprived  of  them  by  cracking,  and  of  their 
skins  by  immersion  in  hot  water  and  a 
little  friction,  when  they  are  said  to  be 
blanched.  In  this  state  they  are  also  used  for 
confectionery,  Ac.  Bitter  almonds  are  only 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the- essential  oil 
which  is  employed  for  flavouring  custards, 
Ac. ; but  it  is  highly  poisonous,  if  not  em- 
ployed with  great  discretion. 

938.  Raisins  are  merely  grapes  dried  in 
the  sun,  or  by  stove-heat.  The  former, 
called  raisins  of  the  sun,  are  the  most 
highly  prized;  but  many  sold  as  such  are 
not  entirely  dried  without  the  aid  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  The  best  Spanish,  sold  as 
“Muscatels,”  or  “ Valencias,’'  are  dried  and 


packed  with  great  care.  Smyrna-raisins 
also  fetch  a high  price.  The  common 
raisins  are  dried  in  stoves,  and  are  mixed 
with  a great  quantity  of  refuse  matter  and 
dirt. 

939.  Currants  are  grapes  of  a smaller 
size,  dried  in  a similar  manner.  They  are 
imported  from  the  Ionian  Islands  in  large 
quantities,  packed  in  casks.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  disease  so  prevalent  among 
the  grape-vines,  both  raisins  and  currants 
have  latterly  risen  very  considerably  in 
price. 

940.  Figs,  as  sold  in  the  grocer’s  shop,  are 
the  dried  fruit  of  the  fig  tree.  The  fig  is  a 
very  luscious  fruit  when  eaten  green,  and 
when  dried  it  is  almost  as  sweet  as  sugar 
itself.  It  is  slightly  laxative,  arid  is  given 
extensively  for  that  purpose  to  children. 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey  are  the  chief 
sources  of  this  fruit,  the  last  being  the  most 
prized. 

941.  Prunes  and  French  Plums  are  both 
the  dried  fruit  of  varieties  of  the  plum  tree. 
These  are  imported  from  France  and  Por- 
tugal in  boxes,  carefully  packed,  and  are 
solely  used  for  the  dessert. 

942.  Normandy  Pippins  are  apples  dried 
in  France  by  the  aid  of  stove-heat,  until 
they  have  the  appearance  of  leather.  They 
require  stewing  in  syrup,  and  are  then 
highly-prized  for  the  dessert. 

943.  Candied  Fruit  consists  of  fruit  boiled 
in  strong  syrup,  and  then  dried.  Lemons, 
oranges,  citrons,  Ac.,  are  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  sold  by  the  grocers  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  flavour  of  puddings  and 
sweetmeats. 

944.  The  following  is  the  wholesale  price 
of  this  description  of  groceries,  including 
the  duty,  to  which,  therefore,  there  is  only 
the  retailer’s  profit  to  be  added  to  arrive 
at  the  proper  retail  price : — 

Dry  Fruit  (duty  paid).  Per  cwt. 
Almonds—  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Jordan  (duty  10s.)  ...  7 0 0 to  10  0 0 

Valentia,  sweet  ...  4 0 0 „ 4 5 0 

Barbary,  sweet  (in 

bond)  217  0 „ 218  0 

Currants— 

Patras  (duty  15s.  and 

5 per  cent.) 2 10  0 ,,  4 15  0 

Ceplialonia  and  New 

Zante  2 15  0 „ 5 6 0 

Figs— 

Turkey,  pulled  (duty 
15s.  and  5 per  cent.)  2 6 0 „ 3 10  0 

Prunes  (duty  15s.)  ...  1 9 0 „ 1 10  0 

Raisins  (duty  10s.)— 

Muscatels,  layers  ...  1 16  0 ,,  4 0 0 

Smyrna,  red,  new ...  2 6 0,,  0 0 ff 

Ditto,  black 1 5 0 „ 1 15  0 

Sutana,  new 3 0 0 „ 3 2 0 
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£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Valencia,  new  ...  2 3 0 to  2 5 0 

Eleme,  new 2 6 0 „ 2 12  0 

Skct.  11.— Vegetables,  Cultivated  and 
Uncultivated. 

945.  General  Kemarks.— 1 The  Supply  of 
these  perishable  commodities  to  the  public, 
forms  the  regular  employment  of  a large 
mass  of  people  throughout  the  country. 
In  our  villages  and  small  towns  they  are 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  gardens  of  the 
inhabitants;  but  in  London,  and  all  our 
populous  cities  and  towns,  a large  district 
is  set  apart  for  their  production,  divided 
into  “market  gardens,”  as  these  fields  are 
generally  called.  Thus,  London  is  supplied 
from  the  surrounding  country,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  appears  to  be  well  suited 
to  garden  culture;  but  some  parts  bear- 
ing peculiarly  large  crops  of  one  kind  of 
vegetable,  they  are  specially  devoted  to 
its  growth  — as,  Mortlake  for  asparagus, 
Deptford  for  onions,  Battersea  for  lettuces 
and  cabbages,  <fec.  But,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  facilities  afforded  by  the 
railways,  the  large  centres  of  consumption 
are  not  now  confined  to  one  particular 
circle,  but  receive  their  supplies  from 
distant  counties  with  great  regularity, 
and  even,  by  means  of  the  steam-boats, 
from  France  and  Belgium.  Birmingham, 
also,  which  used  to  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  Vale  of  Evesham  for  its  vege- 
tables, is  now  able  to  compete  with  London 
in  her  own  markets,  as  well  as  in  the 
intermediate  district.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
are  generally  sold  by  the  same  parties,  both 
in  the  wholesale  market  and  the  retail 
shops ; though,  in  many  cases,  in  London 
itself  the  trade  is  so  subdivided,  that  the 
wholesale  dealer  confines  himself  to  one 
particular  kind ; and  the  retailer  is  either  a 
greengrocer  selling  only  vegetables,  or  a 
fruiterer  dealing  in  fresh  fruit  alone.  The 
great  drawback  to  the  trade  is  the  perish- 
able nature  of  its  articles,  all  of  which  are 
soon  rendered  unsaleable  by  delay,  and  the 
supply  of  them  must  therefore  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  proportioned  to  the 
demand.  It  appears  extraordinary,  when 
we  consider  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  vegetables  and  fruits  which  are 
brought  to  market,  that  so  little  should  be 
wasted;  yet  such  is  the  case,  and  the 
explanation  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that 
the  costermongers  and  small  shopkeepers 
clear  off  and  sell  to  the  poorer  classes  on 
the  following  day  those  articles  which  are 
not  sold  to  the  higher  classes  on  the  first. 
It  is  supposed  that  more  than  400,000  tons 
of  vegetables  are  sold  in  London  in  the 
year,  and  50.000  tons  of  British  fruits, 


besides  an  enormous  amount  of  oranges, 
lemons,  pine-apples,  &c.,  from  abroad. 

946.  The  Chief  Markets  in  London  for 
vegetables  and  fruit  are  those  of  Covent- 
garden,  Portman,  Farringdon,  the  Borough, 
and  Spitalfields.  The  first  of  these  nearly 
equals  in  amount  all  the  others,  and  holds  a 
wholesale  market  on  the  mornings  of  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  beginning 
as  early  as  three  or  four  o’clock;  and  on  the 
intervening  mornings,  as  well  as  after  the 
wholesale  market,  being  ready  to  accom- 
modate those  who  require  any  quantity, 
however  small,  of  vegetables  or  fruit.  Here 
are  sold  all  the  choice,  because  out  of  season, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  at  extravagant  prices, 
as  well  as  the  best  qualities  in  season  as 
they  each  come  on.  However  difficult  it 
may  be  elsewhere  to  obtain  peas  of  fine 
flavour,  or  other  niceties  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the 
proper  price  and  they  are  forthcoming. 
Portman  market  is  j'early  growing  in  im- 
portance, in  consequence  of  the  increased 
density  of  the  neighbourhood  around  it  and 
its  distance  from  Covent-garden,  but  has 
chiefly  a retail  trade  in  vegetables.  Farring- 
don is  a very  poor  market,  and  is  scarcely 
more  than  an  apology  for  one,  this  and  the 
latter  being  chiefly  supplied  from  Covent- 
garden.  Spitalfields,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
in  great  measure  a centre  of  itself,  supplied 
with  foreign  and  inferior  English  vegetables 
brought  by  water  and  by  the  Eastern 
Counties’  Railway.  The  Borough  market 
resembles  it  in  obtaining  its  supplies  direct 
from  the  growers,  but  its  frequenters  are 
generally  of  a higher  character,  and  demand 
a better  article  than  those  depending  upon 
Spitalfields  for  their  supplies. 

947.  The  following  list  comprises  the 
vegetables  which  are  generally  to  be  met 
with  in  their  season;  in  the  markets  and 
shops  throughout  England: — 1st.  Vege- 
tables for  Boiling— as,  potatoes,  cabbages , 
cauliflowers , brocoli , onions , turnips , carrots , 
parsnips , peas,  broad-beans,  French-beans , 
vegetable-marrow,  artichokes , asparagus , 
seakale , and  rhubarb.  2nd.  Salads— as, 
radishes , lettuces,  celery,  endive , cucumbers , 
watercress , mustard-and-cress.  3rd.  Herbs, 
fresh  and  dried— as,  mint,  thyme,  &c.  Be- 
sides which  may  be  enumerated,  4th., 
Vegetables  found  in  a Wild  State— as, 
mushrooms,  truffles,  &c. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Boiling  Vegetables. 

948.  Potatoes  form  the  staple  of  the 
boiled  vegetables  of  this  country,  being 
found  upon  the  table  of  all  classes  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Originally  they  came 
from  Virginia,  but  now  they  are  completely 
naturalized  throughout  Europe,  and  form 
a chief  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  orders 
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in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  and 
to  some  extent  in  Scotland.  The  culture  of 
the  potato,  and  its  varieties,  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Hardening,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  consider  it  under  the 
three  kinds  in  which  it  comes  to  market, 
namely,  as,  forced,  new  or  early,  and  old  or 
late  potatoes. 

949.  Starch  is  the  substance  which  forms 
the  largest  part  of  the  solid  materials  com- 
posing the  potato,  being,  on  the  average, 
15  or  16  per  cent. ; while  the  remaining 
albumen,  mucilage,  and  woody  matter, 
together,  only  compose  about  12  per  cent. 
Of  the  raw  potato,  therefore,  rather  more 
than  one  quarter  only  is  solid  nutritive 
matter,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
is  water,  and  consequently  perfectly  use- 
less in  the  shape  of  food.  Thus,  while  bread 
consists  of  water  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  of  its  weight  (see  paragraph 
843),  the  raw  potato,  which  is  often  substi- 
tuted for  it,  has  nearly  three-fourths  of  its 
weight  of  water;  and  is,  besides,  almost 
entirely  deficient  in  nitrogenized  prin- 
ciples, so  that  it  requires  an  extra  supply 
of  animal  food,  to  be  mixed  with  it,  to  that 
which  will  make  oatmeal  or  wheaten-flour 
fit  for  the  support  of  man. 

950.  Forced  Potatoes  are  raised  in  hot- 
beds, under  glass,  and  sold  at  such  prices 
as  to  bring  them  above  the  reach  of  econo- 
mical people,  and  as  the  quality  is  not  good, 
but  always  more  or  less  watery,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  their  introduction  to 
the  table,  except  their  scarcity  and  conse=- 
quent  high  price. 

951.  Early  or  Hew  Potatoes  are  those 
which  first  develop  their  tubers  in  the  open 
air.  They  are  more  or  less  watery  or  waxy, 
as  compared  with  the  ripe  potato,  and  are 
not  very  digestible  to  a delicate  stomach, 
but  to  a strong  one  they  form  an  agreeable 
variety,  and  they  are  sufficiently  easy  of 
solution  to  make  them  available  without 
injury.  As  they  are  dug  up  before  they  are 
ripe,  they  do  not  keep  many  days,  but  they 
are  better  for  being  exposed  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Many  of  them  are  imported  from 
Holland  and  Belgium,  but  even  these  reach 
the  London  market  within  twenty-four  or 
thirty  hours  of  their  being  dug,  and  they 
are  consequently  in  a good  state  of  preser- 
vation. When  first  brought  to  market  they 
sell  for  six  times  the  price  of  the  old  potato ; 
but  by  the  end  of  June,  they  may  generally 
be  obtained  for  little,  if  any,  more  than 
the  current  rate  of  the  produce  of  the  last 
year. 

952.  The  Old  or  Late  Potato  is  the 
mature  tuber,  which  is  dug  up  after  the 
stalks  are  dead,  and  stored  for  winter  use. 
In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  which  has  destroyed  so  many 


potatoes  of  late  years,  there  is  always  a 
great  doubt  about  this  crop,  and  however 
abundant  they  may  be  in  the  autumn,  it 
does  not  always  follow  that  the  supply  will 
last  through  the  winter.  It  is  chiefly  for 
this  reason  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
in  the  long  run  it  is  better  to  lay  in  a 
winter’s  stock  of  potatoes,  when  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  this,  or  to  buy  them 
“ from  hand  to  mouth.”  In  all  cases, 
whether  in  London  or  elsewhere,  they 
are  worth  considerably  less  in  the  autumn 
than  in  the  winter  and  spring;  and  for  a 
very  good  reason,  because  a certain  number 
always  decay;  and,  in  addition,  because  of 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  storing  them. 
Potatoes,  when  exposed  to  light  and 
moisture,  or  to  the  latter  only,  throw  out 
fibrous  roots,  and  also  leaf-stalks,  and 
consequently  lose  substance  and  weight. 
Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  these 
agents  by  burying  the  potatoes  under- 
ground, and  protecting  them  from  moisture 
by  thatching,  or  otherwise  covering  in  the 
heap,  or  else  to  deposit  them  in  barrels  in 
a dark  and  dry  cellar,  and  cover  them 
with  perfectly  dry  sand.  But,  with  every 
precaution,  the  potato  will  shoot  out  its 
radicles  soon  after  Christmas;  and  it  is 
seldom  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
weight  of  potatoes  buried  in  the  autumn 
can  be  produced  fit  for  the  market  in  the 
spring.  Very  often  one-third  of  sound 
potatoes  is  the  residue,  and  in  some  cases 
where  the  disease  is  rife  none  are  left,  and 
the  holder  has  nothing  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  incurred  throughout 
the  cultivation  and  storing  of  his  stock, 
which  he  fancied  worth  a considerable 
sum.  Besides  these  reasons  for  avoiding 
a winter’s  store,  there  is  also  the  con- 
sideration, that  when  there  is  a large  scock 
there  is  little  or  no  check  upon  consumption. 
If  the  cook  is  obliged  to  come  to  her  mistress 
for  a weekly  supply,  the  latter  knows  what 
is  used,  and  can  stop  any  extravagance  as 
soon  as  it  takes  place;  but  on  the  other 
plan,  she  does  not  very  often  find  out  until 
too  late  that  her  servants  have  been  using 
her  potatoes  at  such  a rate  as  to  bring  the 
stock  to  an  end  in  February  or  March  which 
she  expected  ought  to  have  lasted  till  June. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  where  potatoes 
are  bought,  and  unless  a very  careful 
supervision  is  exercised,  I believe  it  to  be 
more  economical  to  buy  them  weekly  than 
to  lay  in  a supply  for  the  winter;  though  at 
the  same  time,  in  those  years  when  they 
keep  well,  and  with  good  opportunities 
for  storing  them,  I am  quite  aware  that 
they  may  often  be  obtained,  including  all 
expenses  of  storing  and  waste,  at  little 
more  than  half  the  price  by  retail.  But 
taking  the  average  loss  by  disease  and 
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other  causes,  I think  the  balance  is  in  favour 
of  the  method  here  advocated. 

953.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  Bro- 
coli  come  next  to  potatoes  in  point  of 
general  utility,  the  quantity  consumed  being 
enormous.  From  the  large  proportion  of 
nitrogen  which  they  contain,  they  are  very 
useful  in  building  up  the  muscular  system, 
and  they  are  therefore  wTell  fitted  for  those 
who  take  active  exercise ; but  for  delicate 
stomachs  they  are  too  strong,  and  produce 
flatulence  and  indigestion.  The  flowrery 
parts  of  the  cauliflower  and  brocoli  are  an 
exception  to  this  rule*  and  they  may  gene- 
rally be  eaten  with  impunity  by  all  but 
confirmed  dyspeptics?  but  even  in  them  the 
stalk  is  full  of  nitrogenized  matter,  and  very 
liable  to  produce  indigestion.  Summer 
cabbage  is  very  nourishing,  and  when  well- 
boiied  tolerably  digestible;  it  is  a close- 
hearted  cabbage,  but  it  does  not  run  to  any 
great  size.  Red  cabbage  is  grown  for  pickling 
only.  Savoy  cabbage  is  also  close-hearted, 
but  its  leaves  are  very  wrinkled,  so  that 
they  do  not  lie  upon  each  other  like  the 
ordinary  sorts.  They  are  in  season  all  the 
winter,  but  are  not  considered  tender  till 
after  the  first  frost.  Brussels  sprouts  are  the 
small  secondary  buds  from  a species  of 
savoy,  which  are  thrown  out  after  the  first 
heads  have  been  cut,  and  they  are  largely 
used  and  highly  prized  by  most  classes  in 
London,  whefe  they  form  a standing  vege- 
table during  the  latter  part  of  winter  and 
the  early  spring.  The  cauliflower  and  bro- 
coli are  much  alike,  the  chief  difference  to  a 
casual  observer  being  in  the  season  during 
which  each  is  prevalent.  Some  few  cauli- 
flowers come  to  a head  in  June,  but  the  bulk 
of  them  do  not  reach  perfection  until  July 
and  August*  and  by  September  they  become 
scarce.  Brocoli*  on  the  other  hand,  come 
into  season  after  cauliflowers  are  at  an  end, 
and  last  throughout  the  winter,  so  that  one 
or  the  other  may  be  had  from  June  till 
March.  The  coW-cabbage  is  now  grown  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  of  London,  being  in 
good  condition  throughout  the  winter,  and 
sold  at  a very  low  price.  It  is,  however, 
very  rank  in  flavour,  and  only  calculated 
for  the  strongest  stomach,  though  full  of 
nourishment.  The  Scotch  kales  and  other 
kales,  or  curly  greens,  are  in  season  during 
the  winter,  and  serve  to  make  a variety  for 
those  who  are  fond  of  green  vegetables. 
Spinach  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  greens* 
and  is  an  excellent  variety  of  this  sort  of 
vegetable,  being  in  season  during  the  spring 
and  early  winter. 

954.  Artichokes,  Asparagus,  and  Sea- 
kale  form  a group  of  delicacies  which  are 
only  served  to  those  who  can  afford  to  nay 
tolerably  high  prices  for  their  vegetables. 
They  are  all  very  nourishing  and  digestible. 


Artichokes  are  of  two  kinds,  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  vegetable  kingdom:  one 
of  them,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  resem- 
bles the  sunflower  and  dahlia  in  its  growth 
above  ground,  and  produces  tubers  like  the 
potato  beneath  the  earth,  which  form  the 
part  used  in  cooking.  They  are  sweet, 
nourishing,  and  mild,  but  the  flavour  is 
not  universally  admired.  The  true  artichoke , 
the  asparagus , and  the  sea-kale  are  eaten  as 
delicacies ; the  two  latter  being  considered 
peculiarly  fitted  for  invalids.  Sea-kale  is 
always  bleached  under  pots,  and  being  an 
early  vegetable,  is  prized  on  that  account. 
Aspafagus  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
spring,  and  is  generally  cut  as  soon  as  it 
shows  its  head,  which  is  a great  mistake, 
as  the  bleached  part  is  always  hard  and 
stringy,  while  the  green  head  is  tender  and 
full  of  flavour.  It  is,  therefore,  becoming 
more  the  custom  to  wait  till  the  head  is 
well  above  ground  before  cutting  it,  and 
then  hot  to  carry  the  knife  far  beneath  the 
earth,  whereby  also  damage  is  often  done 
to  other  shoots. 

955.  Rhubarb  is  cultivated  largely,  in  a 
similar  way  to  sea-kale,  and  forced  in  early 
spring  under  pots,  for  the  sake  of  affording 
a material  for  puddings  and  tarts.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  rather  as  a fruit 
than  a vegetable,  which,  however  it  really 
is.  The  large  giant-rhubarb  is  now  a good 
deal  out  of  favour,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  a smaller  pink  variety,  which  is  full  of 
rich  juice,  and  makes  better  tarts,  &c.,  than 
its  gigantic  rival, 

956.  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Turnips  are 
all  roots  of  a somewhat  similar  character, 
though  differing  in  form  and  colour.  The 
two  first  are  stored  for  use  during  the 
winter,  and  are  much  valued  as  vegetables ; 
as  also  is  the  last,  but  the  variety  of  it 
suited  to  the  table  will  not  keep  long  out  of 
the  ground,  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be 
obtained  from  the  time  that  the  frost  sets 
in  until  May,  when  the  young  turnips  first 
come  in.  Turnip-tops  also  form  a valuable 
green  dish,  when  gathered  at  the  proper 
age,  and  in  the  early  spring.  Those  grown 
later  than  May  are  strong  and  scarcely  fit 
for  food.  Beet-root  is  grown  in  England 
for  human  food,  but  it  is  eaten  cold,  more 
as  a salad  than  as  a vegetable. 

957.  Onions  may  be  considered  as  a sea- 
soning, rather  than  as  a Vegetable,  though 
sometimes  stewed  alone.  They  are  grown 
to  a great  extent  in  this  country,  and  also 
imported  from  abroad  as  Portugal  onions , 
large  and  free  from  strong  flavour,  and  well 
calculated  for  stewing.  Young  onions  are 
drawn  for  flavouring  salads  in  the  spring. 
The  leek  is  closely  allied  to  the  onion,  but 
has  a small  bulb,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  Irish 
stews,  and  by  the  Welsh  in  place  of  onions 
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generally.  Garlic , cliives , and  shalots  are  not 
extensively  used  in  English  cookery ; but 
small  quantities  are  sometimes  introduced 
into  made-dishes. 

958.  Peas,  Beans,  and  Vegetable  Mar- 
row are  seeds  which  are  boiled  in  a green 
state,  and  used  as  vegetables,  some  without 
their  pods,  as  the  pea  and  broad-bean, 
and  others  with  them,  as  the  French  bean 
and  vegetable  marrow.  They  are  all  very 
nourishing,  and  some  very  digestible,  as 
the  marrow  and  French  bean;  but  broad- 
beans  are  very  strong  food,  and  so  are  peas, 
except  when  young.  French  beans,  also, 
ought  to  be  used  when  young,  and  are  hard 
and  stringy  at  a later  period.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  sorts  of  peas  sold  in 
the  market,  some  of  them  being  only  the 
common  field-pea,  devoid  of  line  flavour, 
hard  and  indigestible.  Others  grown  in 
the  garden,  of  good  sorts,  are  full  of  rich 
meal  and  fine  flavour,  soft,  and  easily 
digested.  The  purchaser  will  therefore 
take  care  to  deal  with  those  only  who  will 
supply  a pea  of  a good  sort,  and  at  the 
proper  age.  The  white  French  beans  dried, 
called  haricots,  are  used  largely  abroad, 
boiled  and  served  as  a vegetable ; but  they 
are  not  much  liked  in  this  country.  Peas 
are,  however,  extensively  used  in  a dry 
state  for  pea-soup  and  peas-pudding. 

Sub-sect.  B.-^Salads. 

959.  Lettuce  forms  the  chief  component 
part  of  the  salads  of  this  country  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer.  There  is  a great 
variety  of  lettuces  now  growm;  but  the 
two  chief  groups  are  the  cabbage  and  the 
cos-lettuce,  the  former  coming  into  season 
in  the  early  spring,  the  latter  during  the 
summer.  The  district  round  London  is 
celebrated  for  its  lettuces,  and  some  are 
of  a great  size,  and  with  a beautiful  white 
heart  and  fine  flavour.  There  is  a consider- 
able amount  of  anodyne  power  in  them, 
which  is  sometimes  useful  when  taken  at 
night  by  bad  sleepers.  The  lettuce  is  one 
of  our  most  digestible  salads,  and  very 
wholesome  to  those  wTio  are  much  con- 
fined to  meat  and  bread,  for  whom  it  forms 
a useful  change. 

960.  The  Endive  is  a winter  plant,  and 
therefore  of  use  as  a salad  at  that  time,  but 
not  equal  in  flavour  to  the  lettuce.  It 
requires  bleaching,  by  coyering  up  with  an 
earthen  pot,  or  storing  it  in  a dark  cellar, 
before  it  is  fit  for  eating,  as  in  the  unbleached 
state  it  is  highly  bitter  to  the  taste. 

961.  Radishes  are  roots  growing  in  two 
forms  — the  long  and  the  turnip-radish, 
much  resembling  the  carrot  and  turnip  in 
their  form  and  composition ; but  containing 
a sharp  and  pungent  fluid  which  renders 
them  well  fitted  to  stimulate  the  stomach 


to  digest  other  food,  and  they  are  therefore 
used  largely  as  an  addition  to  it.  They  are 
wholesome  to  most  people,  though  much 
too  strong  and  indigestible  for  a weak 
stomach.  Horseradish  is  a different  plant 
altogether,  and  only  used  to  be  eaten  with 
roast-beef  and  some  other  kinds  of  rich 
food.  Celery  is  extensively  eaten  as  a 
winter-salad  in  this  country,  and  in  the 
absence  of  lettuce  is  valuable  as  the  most 
easily  procured  of  all  those  which  wall  bear 
our  winters.  It  is  also  stewed  and  eaten 
as  a vegetable.  Cucumbers  are  forced  in 
hot-beds  for  those  who  can  afford  the  price 
at  which  they  are  sold  in  the  early  season, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  large 
quantities  are  brought  to  market  which  are 
grown  in  the  open  air  and  sold  at  a very 
cheap  rate.  They  are,  however,  rather  an 
indigestible  food  to  most  people,  especially 
when  eaten  in  large  quantities  as  a correc- 
tive for  rich  diet,  as  salmon,  lamb,  &c. 

962.  Watercress  and  Mustard- and- 
Cress  are  especially  wholesome  when 
young  and  tender;  but  the  first  of  them 
is  sometimes  very  old  and  tough  before  it 
is  brought  to  market.  Enormous  quantities 
are  grown  near  London,  in  beds  supplied 
with  water  for  the  purpose,  and  richly  fur- 
nished with  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  fit  for  its  nourishment.  Cresses 
are  all  highly  antiscorbutic,  and  though 
not  very  nourishing,  yet  they  freshen  the 
stomach,  and  in  that  way  do  great  good 
to  the  whole  system.  Their  use  should 
be  encouraged,  particularly  for  children 
brought  up  in  towns. 

Sub-sect.  C.— Herbs  for  Seasoning. 

963.  The  vegetables  composing  this  group 
are  not  eaten  as  a dish  by  themselves,  but 
form  parts  of  other  dishes,  in  the  shape 
of  what  is  called  seasoning,  aided  by  some 
of  those  already  alluded  to,  as  onions, 
shalots,  &c.  It  will  only  be  necessary  here  to 
enumerate  them  as  consisting  of  parsley , 
used  also  as  a garnish;  fennel,  only  for 
adding  flavour  to  mackerel;  mint,  sage, 
and  thyme  ;■  marjoram,  sweet  and  knotted, 
and  basil;  also  capers,  nasturtium,  capsicums, 
and  tomatoes,  which  are  grown  to  be  used 
as  a means  of  flavouring  sauces  when  pre- 
served in  vinegar;  and  therefore  to  be 
considered  rather  as  pickles  than  as  herbs. 

Sub-sect.  D.— Vegetables  Found  in  a 
Wild  State. 

964.  Mushrooms  are  the  most  generally 
used  of  those  few  English  vegetables  which 
are  met  with  in  a wild  state,  and  as  there 
are  several  poisonous  fungi  very  similar  to 
them,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  pecu- 
liarities by  which  they  may  be  known. 
All  the  Fungi  are  very  different  in  their 
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modes  of  growth  from  the  ordinary  classes 
of  vegetable  substances,  and  also  very  much 
among  themselves  in  size,  form,  colour, 
and  consistence.  Of  these  many  are  com- 
monly called  mushrooms,  but  the  true  edible 
mushroom  (Agaric us  campestris,  Linn.)  has 
distinctive  features,  which  will  presently 
be  described.  Fungi,  in  general,  have  a 
form  more  or  less  resembling  a parasol, 
some  are  globular,  others  membranaceous, 
tuberous,  or  froth-like.  They  are  found 
of  ali  colours,  except  green,  but  the  pre- 
vailing hue  is  grayish  white,  or  yellowish 
pink.  Their  consistence  is  fleshy,  spongy, 
gelatinous,  cork -like,  or  woody,  but  never 
herbaceous.  They  have  neither  leaves  nor 
flowers,  and  in  their  anatomical  structure 
they  consist  entirely  of  cells,  either  of  a 
rounded  or  oblong  shape.  When  arrived  at 
maturity,  they  ali  present  minute  coloured 
globules,  which  are  their  buds,  or  reproduc- 
tive organs,  analogous  to  the  seeds  of  other 
vegetables.  These  globules  are  found  in- 
ternally—as  in  the  truffle  and  puff-ball,  or 
covering  the  entire  surface,  or  in  laminae 
on  the  under  surface— as  in  the  mushroom, 
or  at  the  openings  of  tubes  in  furrows  or 
capsules,  or  sometimes  floating  in  muci- 
laginous matter.  Between  two  and  three 
thousand  fungi  are  now  described,  grouped 
into  nearly  one  hundred  genera.  Almost 
all  fungi  are  rapid  in  their  development, 
and  in  this  respect  exceed  other  vegetable 
substances.  They  delight  in  moist  shady 
places,  and  grow  on  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  in  a state  of  decomposition,  some 
even  being  developed  within  the  substance 
of  living  vegetables.  All  have  a peculiar 
odour,  by  which  they  may  be  recognised, 
and  their  taste  is  generally  insipid,  but 
sometimes  acrid,  styptic,  or  caustic;  or, 
again,  as  in  the  edible  mushrooms,  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  Many  species  have 
long  been  used  for  food  in  (Jhina,  India, 
and  Africa,  and  more  recently  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Italy, 
where  they  are  consumed  in  very  large 
quantities,  and  cultivated  to  an  enormous 
extent,  one  layer  succeeding  another  so  as 
to  afford  a constant  supply.  Many  fungi 
are  exceedingly  poisonous,  producing  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  giddiness,  convulsions,  and 
sometimes  death  itself.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  suspected,  from  these  symptoms,  that 
a mistake  has  been  made,  it  is  better  in 
all  cases  to  give  an  emetic  without  loss 
of  time,  and  thus  eject  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  The  Common  Mushroom  (A  gari- 
cus  campestris ) is  found  in  rich  open  pas- 
tures, especially  in  those  where  horses  have 
grazed  in  the  previous  year.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  poisonous  kinds  by  having 
an  upper  smooth  surface,  whose  cuticular 
covering  readily  peels  off,  leaving  a fibrous 


substance  beneath.  This  upper  surface  is 
white  in  the  young  mushroom,  and  more 
or  less  brownish  in  the  full  grown  one. 
The  under  part  is  a radiating  series  of 
laminae,  which  are  pink  in  the  young 
mushroom,  and  become  light-brown,  and 
afterwards  dark-brown,  as  the  mushroom 
becomes  full-grown.  The  whole  is  sup- 
ported upon  a short  and  thick  foot-stalk, 
varying  in  length  from  a quarter  of  an  inch 
to  two  inches,  or  rather  more.  In  shape  the 
mushroom  commences  with  a resemblance 
to  a nodule  of  baker’s  dough,  nearly  round 
and  smooth.  This  gradually  expands  below 
like  the  opening  of  a parasol,  but  more 
round  and  doughy,  until  it  has  spread  out 
into  the  shape  and  size  of  a plate,  fre- 
quently being  eight  or  nine  inches  in  dia- 
meter. This  species  is  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  by  the  use  of  what  is  called  mush- 
room spawn , which  is  nothing  more  than 
rotten  dung,  and  other  similar  matters 
compounded  together,  and  kept  for  a year, 
until  it  has  had  time  to  develop  the  fungoid 
globules,  when  it  is  planted  in  hot-beds, 
and  in  process  of  time  the  mushrooms 
make  their  appearance.  They  are,  how- 
ever, inferior  in  flavour  to  the  wild  sorts, 
and  the  only  advantage  in  using  the  spawn 
consists  in  the  early  appearance  of  the 
mushrooms,  and  the  avoidance  of  danger  in 
the  gathering . of  false  fungi  by  mistake 
for  the  true  ones.  The  large  full-grown 
mushroom  is  used  for  making  ketchup,  the 
middle  size  for  stewing  or  broiling,  and  the 
small  ones,  called  “buttons,”  for  pickling. 

965.  The  Champignon  ( Agaricus  pratensis, 
Linn.)  is  very  similar  to  the  common  mush- 
room of  small  size,  in  all  respects  except  in 
the  colour  of  the  laminae.  which  are  cream- 
coloured  instead  of  pink.  They  are.  how- 
ever, so  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
poisonous  kinds  of  fungi  popularly  known 
as  toad-stools , that  they  are  seldom  ven- 
tured upon  in  this  country.  They  grow 
wild  in  dry  upland  pastures,  especially  in 
parks. 

966.  The  Truffle  (Tuber  cibarium ),  is 
remarkable  for  its  peculiar  mode  of  grov  th 
underground,  at  the  distance  of  a few  inches 
from  the  surface.  When  arrived  at  maturity 
it  becomes  gelatinous,  and  gradually  dis- 
solves a\yay.  There  are  several  species,  of 
which  the  common  truffle  only  is  eaten  in 
this  country,  and  is  said  to  be  found  in  some 
few  situations  in  England,  though  not  to 
any  extent,  those  which  are  eaten  being  im- 
ported from  abroad.  In  certain  districts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  astonishingly 
abundant,  as  in  Piedmont,  and  at  Perigord 
in  France,  which  latter  place  has  acquired 
a great  celebrity  for  producing  them.  They 
abound  most  in  light  and  dry  soils,  espe- 
cially in  oak  and  chestirut-torests ; but  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  procure  them  any 
where,  if  it  were  not  that  hogs  are 
extremely  fond  of  them,  and  lead  to  their 
discovery  by  rooting  in  the  ground.  Dogs 
also  are  taught  to  find  them  by  the  scent, 
and  indicate  their  existence  by  scratching 
the  ground,  or,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  will 
actually  dig  them  up.  The  season  for  col- 
lecting them  lasts  from  October  to  January. 
The  truffle  is  about  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg, 
entirely  destitute  of  roots  or  fibrils;  the 
skin  blackish  or  gray,  studded  with  small 
pyramidal  warts;  the  flesh  white  gray,  or 
tilackish,  varied  with  black  or  brown  veins. 
They  are  dressed  in  various  ways ; but  are 
rather  difficult  of  digestion,  and  should 
therefore  be  indulged  in  with  moderation. 

967.  The  Morel  ( Phillus  esculentus ) is 
another  species  of  fungus,  found  in  the 
fields  and  woods  ih  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  It  is  of  an  egg-shape,  hollow, 
and  raised  on  a foot-stalk.  The  colour  is 
yellowisli-brown ; but,  like  the  champig- 
non, they  are  so  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
poisonous  fungp  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
indulge  in  them  without  great  care  in  their 
selection. 

968.  The  Chemical  Components  of  all 
the  fungi  are  nearly  the  same,  being  remark- 
able for  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  they 
contain.  From  this  circumstance  they  are 
very  valuable  to  the  poor  who  are  deficient 
in  meat,  milk}  and  other  nitrogeniZed  com- 
pounds. 

969.  Mushrooms  and  Truffles  may  be 
bought  at  the  greengrocers,  the  former  at 
a tolerably  low  rate,  and  the  latter  only  at 
a price  which  places  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  rigid  economist.  In  the  provinces 
mushrooms  may  generally  be  bought  in 
the  market,  or  from  those  who  make  it 
a business  to  gather  them. 

970.  Several  Marine  Vegetable  Sub- 
stances are  eaten  in  particular  localities, 
but  more  as  popular  medicines  than  as 
articles  of  food.  It  is  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, to  allude  to  them  further  than  by 
name— as,  sweet  tangle , laver,  badderlocks , 
and  carragheen  or  pearl  moss , which  last  is 
confined  to  Ireland,  and  extensively  used 
there  in  consumptive  cases  among  the 
poorer  classes. 

971.  The  Common  Kettle,  which  is  uni- 
versally met  with,  is  really  a very  valuable 
kind  of  food  when  gathered  at  the  proper 
age  and  boiled.  In  March  and  April  they 
are  young  and  tender,  and  should  be  cut 
before  they  show  any  flowers,  as  after 
this  they  are  strong  in  flavour  and  stringy 
in  texture.  When  boiled  like  spinach,  or 
added  to  soup,  they  are  a very  agreeable 
addition  to  the  ordinary  fare,  and  far  better 
than  the  inferior  qualities  of  cabbage. 

972.  The  Dandelion  is  used  in  France  to 


a great  extent  as  a salad,  for  which  purpose 
its  young  leaves  are  cut  and  mixed  with 
other  plants,  as  sorrel,  &c.,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  form  a good  alterative. 

973.  The  Sorrel  grows  wild  in  all  our 
meadows,  but  is  almost  wholly  neglected 
in  this  country,  being  in  fact  a somewhat 
different  plant  to  that  which  is  so  much 
prized  in  France.  It  is,  however,  equally 
useful  as  an  antiscorbutic. 


Sub-sect.  E Seasonal  Table  for 

Vegetables. 

974.  The  Following  Table  of  Seasons 
in  which  the  commoner  vegetables  are  gene- 
rally to  be  met  with  in  the  shops  of  the 
greengrocer,  will  serve  as  a guide  to  the 
young  housekeeper. 


Vegetables. 

Artichokes,  true 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem 

Asparagus  

Beans,  broad  

Beans,  French  

Beans,  scarlet  runners 
Beet,  red 

Broccoli  a.  

Cabbage,  summer  ... 
Cabbage,  winter 

Cabbage,  red  

Kale,  Scotch  

Kale,  sea  

Carrots 

Cauliflowers  

Celery  

Cucumbers,  forced  ... 
Cucumbers,  open  air 

Endive  

Leeks  

Lettuce 

Mushrooms 

Mustard  and  Cress  ... 

Onions,  young  

Onions,  stored  

Parsnips  

Peas  

Potatoes,  forced 

Potatoes,  young 
Potatoes,  for  storing 

Radishes,  long  

Radishes,  turnip 

Spinach,  spring 

Spinach,  winter 

Tomatoes  

Turnips  ...  

Turnip-tops 

Vegetable  marrow  ... 
Watercress 


When  in  season. 
July  to  October. 
Winter  and  spring. 
February  to  June. 
June  to  August. 
June  to  August. 
July  to  September. 
All  the  year  stored. 
November  to  April. 
June  to  August. 
October  and  Nov. 
July  to  September. 
December  to  Feb. 
January  to  March. 
May  to  March. 
June  to  September. 
October  to  Feb. 
March  to  J une. 
July  to  September. 
September  to  Dec. 
Autumnal  months, 
April  to  October. 
Spring  & Autumn. 
Ditto. 

May  and  June. 
August  to  October. 
November  to  April* 
June  to  Sept. 
March  to  May. 
June  and  July. 
August  to  October. 
April  and  May. 
June  and  July. 
April  to  June. 
November  and  Dec. 
August  and  Sept. 
May  to  July. 

April  and  May. 
August  and  Sept 
May  to  July. 


Sect.  12.— Fresh  Fruits. 

975.  The  Fruiterer  is  the  tradesman  who 
keeps  for  sale  all  kinds  of  fruits,  in  their 
several  seasons;  and  as  these  are  most  of 
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them  exceedingly  liable  to  decomposition, 
lie  runs  great  risk  of  loss  from  over-stock- 
ing his  shop.  As,  however,  little  capital 
is  required  for  the  retail-trade,  it  is  adopted 
by  many  on  that  account  who  have  a small 
command  of  the  needful  article,  and  hence 
these  shops  are  so  common  in  most  towns 
of  any  size.  Fruits  may  be  practically 
divided,  for  marketing  purposes,  into— 1st, 
those  which  are  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
Great  Britain ; 2nd,  hot-house  fruits;  and 
3rd,  imported  fruits. 

Sub-sect.  A. — Fruits  Grown  in  the 
Open  Air. 

976.  To  this  class  belong  all  the  well- 
known  tribe  of  currants , gooseberries , rasp- 
berries, cranberries , barberries , mulberries , 
strawberries , grapes , plums , cherries , apri- 
cots, nectarines , peaches , apples , pears , 
quinces  and  medlars;  walnuts , chestnuts , 
gilberts,  and  hazel-nuts.  The  British  wild 
ft’uits,  consisting  of  the  blackberry , whortle- 
berry, and  elderberry , are  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  the  shops. 

977.  The  Large  Group  op  Fruits  which 
are  now  naturalized  in  this  country,  and 
which  all  have  the  distinctive  name  of 
berries,  are  exceedingly  wholesome  in  mo- 
derate quantities,  and  when  used  as  alter- 
atives rather  than  as  regular  articles  of  diet. 
In  the  grape,  gooseberry,  currant,  elder- 
berry, whortleberry,  and  cranberry,  the 
seed  is  contained  within  a pouch,  or  skin, 
suspended  in  a mucilaginous  fluid,  and 
this  skin,  being  thick,  is  always  very  indi- 
gestible, and  should  not  be  swallowed 
■when  it  is  of  sufficient  size  to  be  excluded, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  grape  and  gooseberry. 
On  the  other  hand,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  mulberries  have  a fleshy 
interior,  with  a mammillated  exterior,  on 
which  the  seeds  are  placed.  They  all  con- 
tain a mixture  of  vegetable  acids,  with 
more  or  less  saccharine  matter  and  mu- 
cilage, and  they  are  useful  as  affording  a 
slightly  laxative  and  cooling  food,  which 
removes  the  ill  effects  consequent  upon  a 
too  liberal  use  of  nitrogenized  compounds, 
as  is  too  often  practised  in  this  country, 
where  butcher’s  meat  and  wheaten  bread 
form  the  staple  of  our  ordinary  diet.  The 
gooseberry  is  eaten  in  puddings  and  tarts 
in  an  unripe  state,  in  which  there  is  no 
development  of  sugar;  but  the  acid  con- 
tained in  it  is  very  wholesome,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a very  desirable 
article  of  food,  when  properly  mixed  or 
alternated  with  other  materials.  When 
eaten  raw  the  proportion  of  acid  is  too 
great  for  the  stomach,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  spasms,  with  other  forms  of  disturb- 
ance of  the  digestive  organs,  make  their 
appearance.  In  all  cases  green  goose- 


berries ought  to  be  boiled  or  baked  and 
mixed  largely  with  sugar  before  they  arc 
fit  for  food.  Raspberries,  strawberries,  and 
mulberries  are  sweet  enough  when  ripe; 
but  barberries  and  cranberries  require  a 
liberal  use  of  sugar  to  take  off  their  exces- 
sive degree  of  acidity. 

978.  The  Stone-fruits  are  almost  all  of 
them  unwholesome  when  eaten  in  any 
quantity,  arising  from  the  firmness  of  the 
substance  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Plums  are  notoriously  prone  to  produce 
diarrhoea,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  complaint  is  particularly  prevalent 
at  the  plum-season,  and  therefore  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  may  be  accidental,  and 
the  one  not  caused  by  the  other.  Peaches  are 
wholesome  enough,  partly  because  they  are 
seldom  eatehin  sufficient  quantities  to  cause 
disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs.  With 
regard  to  nectarines,  they  hold  an  inter- 
mediate place  in  point  of  wholesomeness  ; 
and  apricots,  when  ripe,  may  perhaps  be 
classed  with  them.  In  their  green  state 
they  are  made  into  tarts,  and  are  tolerably 
digestible*  but  are  not  so  much  so  as  goose- 
berries or  rhubarb.  Cherries  are  certainly 
quite  as  indigestible  as  plums,  and  being 
chiefly  eaten  in  their  raw  state,  and  often 
when  quite  unripe,  they  are  on  that  account 
doubly  dangerous. 

979.  Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  and  Med- 
lars are  the  most  wholesome  fruits  we 
have ; the  two  first  being  generally  culti- 
vated, and  brought  to  market  in  large  quan- 
tities. They  are  met  with  in  great  variety, 
some  of  each  sort  being  intended  solely  for 
the  table,  others  for  cider  and  perry,  and  a 
third  kind  for  boiling,  baking,  and  stewing. 
Quinces  are  only  used  for  improving  the 
flavour  of  apples  in  tarts  and  for  making 
marmalade,  as  in  their  raw  state  they  are 
not  admired. 

980.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  much  relished 
by  all  classes,  but  they  require  the  stomach 
of  an  ostrich  or  a pig  to  digest  them,  and 
should  never  be  eaten  in  large  quantities. 
1 certainly  have  known  a peck  of  filberts 
eaten  with  impunity  at  a sitting,  but  this  is 
an  exceptional  case,  and  no  one  should 
presume  to  imitate  such  a bad  example. 
Chestnuts,  when  roasted,  become  flowery, 
and  are  then  perhaps  wholesome  enough ; 
but  all  raw  nuts  are  solid  and  full  of  oil,  so 
as  to  defy  the  delicate  stomach  to  soften 
and  digest  them. 

981.  Almost  all  the  above-mentioned  fruits 
are  supplied  to  the  fruiterers  by  the  market- 
gardeners  and  others  throughout  Eng- 
land. Apples  and  pears  are  chiefly  grown 
in  the  western  apple  district,  comprising 
Devonshire  and  western  parts  of  Somerset- 
shire and  Dorsetshire,  and  in  the  midland 
apple-growing  district,  including  Hereford- 
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shire,  Worcestershire,  and  a small  section 
of  Shropshire.  In  these  two  extensive  tracts 
orchards  are  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  and 
the  growth  of  apples  in  a good  season,  or  a 
“hit,”  as  it  is  called,  is  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  all  classes,  from  the  poor  cot- 
tager who  has  only  a few  trees  to  the  owner 
of  acres  of  land  bearing  this  kind  of  fruit. 
Pears  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  midland 
district,  especially  those  producing  perry. 

982.  In  Selecting  her  fruit,  the  manager 
has  chiefly  to  ascertain  that  it  is  in  a proper 
condition  as  to  ripeness  and  freshness,  and 
that  it  is  of  a suitable  sort.  Thus,  certain 
apples  are  excellent  for  boiling  or  baking, 
but  quite  unfit  for  the  table,  while  others 
are  exactly  the  reyerse.'  If,  therefore,  she 
is  ignorant  of  the  various  kinds,  she  had 
better  rely  upon  her  fruiterer,  who  will  be 
sure  to  supply  her  with  what  she  wants  if 
she  place  the  selection  in  his  hands.  dVifh 
regard  to  gooseberries,  there  is  also  great 
room  for  choice,  any  of  them  serving  for 
bottling  or  puddings  in  a green  state,  but 
the  small  hairy  sort  being  those  which  are 
best  suited  to  preserving.  For  the  table, 
this  fruit  ought  to  be  large  and  well- 
flavoured,  to  please  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
palate ; none  are  better  in  this  last  respect 
than  the  old-fashioned  red' hairy  gooseberry. 

Sub-sect.  B Hot-house  Fruits. 

983.  In  these  Expensive  Luxuries  are 
included  pine-apples , grapes , and  melons; 
the  two  last  being  also  grown  in  the  open 
air.  Grapes  are  remarkably  wholesome, 
and  are  extensively  used  for  invalids. 
Melons  and  pine-apples  are  quite  the 
reverse,  being  less  suited  to  a weak 
stomach  than  almost  any  other  fruit ; but 
from  their  cost  in  rearing  they  are  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  luxurious, 
and  therefore  they  need  not  be  further 
alluded  to  here. 

Sub-sect.  C.— Foreign  Fruits. 

984.  The  Trade  in  this  department  is 
now  a most  extensive  one,  particularly  in 
pine-apples,  oranges,  and  lemons,  which 
are  imported  into  this  country  in  enormous 
quantities.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  West 
Indian  trade,  fifteen  years  ago,  pine-apples 
were  imported  without  flavour  or  juice,  and 
were  scarcely  better  than  turnips,  but  they 
are  now  almost  equal  to  the  produce  of  our 
hot-liouses,  and  are  a great  luxury  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  the  flavour,  being  even 
within  the  reach  of  the  lower  classes  at  a 
penny  a slice,  which  is  often  the  price  in 
the  streets.  More  than  200,000  are  said  to 
be  imported  per  annum,  and  most  of  these 
are  sold  by  retail  at  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a-piece. 
This  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  clippers,  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  oranges,  bring  tiie  fruit 


from  shore  to  shore  in  one  quarter  the  time 
which  was  formerly  taken,  the  passage  up 
the  channel  being  hastened  when  necessary 
by  steam-tugs  sent  out  for  that  purpose. 
Incalculable  quantities  of  oranges  are  thus 
brought  from  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  and  Malta ; and  though  the  num- 
ber has  been  fixed  at  more  than  300  millions, 
yet  this  is  in  a great  measure  guess-work, 
as  there  is  only  a duty  on  them  per  bushel. 
For  this  trade  alone  more  than  200  vessels 
are  constantly  employed,  bringing  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  citrons,  and  nuts  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  afterwards  plums, 
cherries,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  chestnuts, 
&c.,  until  the  oranges  come  in  again.  In 
London,  the  trade  is  monopolised  by  a 
limited  number  of  wholesale  fruit-mer- 
chants in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thames- 
street,  Botolph-lane,  and  Pudding-lane, 
where  large  warehouses  receive  the  con- 
signments, only  to  hand  them  over  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  lesser  dealers  in 
this  commodity.  The  choice  kinds  come  to 
Southampton,  and  thus  avoid  the  tedious 
navigation  of  the  Thames— the  transit  by 
railway  only  occupying  a single  night;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  brought  into 
the  riyer,  and  at  once  transferred  to  the, 
above-mentioned  localities.  Liverpool  is 
also  now  a great  centre  of  the  foreign  fruit- 
trade,  supplying  itself,  and  also  the  adjacent 
manufacturing  districts,  where  very  little 
fruit  is  grown,  in  consequence  of  the 
destructive  nature  of  the  sihoke  from  the 
factories. 

985.  The  Wholesomeness  of  Oranges 
and  Grapes  is  too  well  known  to  need 
dilating  upon,  and  the  opposite  nature  of 
pine-apples  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
Lemons  are  only  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, and  for  flavouring  drinks  of  various 
lands;  but  for  this  purpose  they  are 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  foreign  plums, 
apples,  pears,  &c.,  do  not  differ  in  this 
respect  from  their  native  representatives. 

986.  The  Price  of  these  foreign  fruits 
varies  greatly,  according  to  the  season 
and  to  the  inode  of  purchase,  whether  by 
wholesale  or  retail.  By  a reference  to  the 
accoriipanyihg  list  of  wholesale  prices,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  gross  profit  is  fully 
fifty  per  cent.;  but  from  this  must  be 
deducted  the  loss  by  decay,  and  by  the 
necessity  for  forcing  a quick  sale  to  avoid 
it,  which  leads  to  the  selling  off  certain  poi> 
lions  to  the  small ‘street-vendors,  whereby 
there  is  almost  always  a great  sacrifice 
rendered  necessary. 

Wholesale  Price  of  Foreign  Fecit. 
Oranges—  «£  s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

St.  Michael,  firsts,  per 
large  box  2 4 0 to  2 11  0 
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St.  Michael,  seconds 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

ditto 

1 9 

0 

to 

1 13 

0 

Terceira,  per  small 

box  

0 15 

0 

,, 

1 1 

0 

Lisbon  and  St.  Ubes, 

per  half-chest 

1 9 

0 

1 13 

0 

Sours,  per  chest 

1 2 

6 

1 5 

0 

Lemons— 

Messina,  per  case  ... 

0 16 

0 

»» 

0 18 

0 

Ditto,  per  box 

0 10 

0 

,, 

0 12 

0 

Lisbon,  per  half-chest 

0 18 

0 

1 0 

0 

Malaga,  ditto  

1 0 

0 

,, 

1 2 

0 

Citrons — 

Messina,  in  pickle. 

per  pipe 

11  0 

0 

„ 

12  0 

0 

Madeira,  ditto,  ditto 

12  0 

0 

„ 

12  12 

0 

Lemon-juice,  per  gal. 

0 2 

6 

„ 

0 3 

0 

Nuts— 

Barcelona,  per  bag... 

2 0 

0 

„ 

2 2 

0 

Spanish,  per  barrel 

of  3J  bushels 

2 3 

0 

2 4 

0 

Turkey,  ditto  

1 12 

6 

„ 

0 0 

0 

Turkey  filberts,  ditto 

1 12 

6 

,, 

1 15 

0 

Chestnuts,  Spanish, 

per  brl.  of  31  bush. 

1 0 

6 

1 2 

6 

Walnuts,  French,  do. 

1 5 

0 

1 7 

6 

Brazil,  ditto  

1 15 

0 

2 0 

0 

Grapes— 

Almeria,  per  barrel 

3 0 

0 

3 5 

0 

Shell  Almonds— 

Faro,  per  cwt 

3 0 

0 

3 2 

6 

French,  ditto  

2 15 

0 

,, 

2 18 

0 

Elvas  plums,  per  box 

0 4 

0 

” 

0 6 

0 

Sub-sect.  D.— Seasonal  Table  of 
Fruits. 

987.  The  following  table  shows  the  seasons 
of  the  year  during  which  all  the  ordinary- 
kinds  of  fruit  are  tolerably  plentiful.  They 
may  often  be  obtained  at  other  times,  but 
only  at  extravagant  prices. 


Fruit. 

Apples,  non-keepers 
Apples,  keepers  ... 
Apricots,  green  ... 

Apricots,  ripe 

Cherries,  eating  ... 
Cherries,  morella 

Currants  

Cranberries,  fresh 
Ditto,  imported  ... 

Figs  

Filberts  

Gooseberries,  green 
Gooseberries,  ripe 
Grapes,  forced 
Grapes,  open  air  ... 
Grapes,  foreign  ... 

Hazel-nuts  

Lemons  

Medlars  


When  in  Season. 
July  to  September. 
October  to  May. 
May. 

July  and  August. 
June  and  July. 
September. 

July  and  August. 
September  and  Oct. 
November  to  Jan. 
September  and  Oct. 
September  and  Oct. 
June  and  July. 
August  and  Sept. 
May  to  September. 
September  to  Nov. 
November  to  May. 
September  and  Oct. 
All  the  year. 
November  and  Dec. 


Fruit. 

Melons,  forced 
Melons,  foreign  ... 

Mulberries  

Nectarines  

Oranges  

Peaches  

Pears,  non-keepers 
Pears,  keepers 
Pine-apples,  forced 
Ditto,  foreign 

Plums  

Quinces  

Raspberries  

Strawberries 

Walnuts 

Ditto,  pickling  ... 


When  in, Season. 

J uly  to  September. 
July  to  September. 
September  and  Oct. 
August  to  October. 
January  to  June. 
September  and  Oct. 
September  and  Oct. 
October  to  February. 
June  to  August. 
November  and  Dec. 
August  and  Sept. 
October  and  Nov. 
July  and  August. 
June  and  July. 
September  and  Oct. 
July. 


Sect.  13.— Italian  Warehouse  Goods. 

988.  General  Remarks.— Thp  contents  of 
the  Italian  warehouse  are  exceedingly  mis- 
cellaneous, and  can  scarcely  be  arranged  in 
any  natural  method,  but  must  be  examined 
in  detail  without  much  attempt  at  classifi- 
cation. Many  articles  sold  at  other  shops 
in  London  are  likewise  kept  at  the  Italian 
shops,  as  foreign  hams  and  sausages, 
curry-powder,  mustard,  pepper,  &c.,  the 
former  of  which  are  to  be  found  at  the  pro- 
vision dealers,  and  the  latter  at  the  grocers. 
But  the  description  which  most  nearly 
accords  with  the  contents  of  this  shop  is, 
that  they  are  articles  not  solely  of  the 
nature  of  condiments,  but  still  subsidiary 
to  ordinary  food,  as  §alad  oil , olives i,  pickles , 
vinegar , anchovies , potted  and  preserved, 
meats , and  sauces.  These  in  the  country 
are  generally  sold  at  the  shops  of  the 
grocers,  but  in  London  at  those  which  go 
by  the  name  of  Italian  warehouses. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Olives  and  Salad  Oil. 

989.  The  Olive  Tree  is  cultivated  iu 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France, 
partly  for  its  unripe  fruit,  which  are 
pickled  and  eaten  as  improvers  of  the 
taste  for  wine ; and  partly  for  the  oil  which 
is  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit,  and  which 
is  of  a very  valuable  nature  for  many  pur- 
poses, and  from  its  mild  and  tasteless 
qualities,  it  is  extensively  used  in  cooking 
and  for  making  salad-mixtures. 

990.  The  Fruit  of  the  Olive  is  oval,  with 
a smooth  rind,  and  much  resembles  a 
small  half-ripe  plum.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  dessert  they  are  gathered  when  imma- 
ture, and  are  then  pickled  in  salt  and 
water,  and  barrelled  for  exportation.  The 
Italian  olives  are  the  best,  then  the  French, 
and  lastly  the  Spanish,  which  are  not  so 
well  flavoured.  The  ripe  fruit  is  gathered 
and  gently  pressed,  by  which  the  best 
quality  of  oil  is  procured,  after  which  a 
stronger  pressure  is  applied,  so  as  to  break 
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the  kernels  and  produce  a more  copious 
flow  of  inferior  oil,  but  still  of  a quality 
sufficient  for  domestic  use.  The  oil  is 
allowed  to  rest  and  deposit  its  fecula  in  the 
shape  of  mucilage  and  earthy  matter,  and 
it  is  then  drawn  off.  The  best  qualities 
are  at  once  deposited  in  flasks  of  the  shape 
peculiar  to  the  article,  and  guarded  with 
rushes ; whilst  the  secondary  sorts  are  sent 
over  to  this  country  in  jars  and  barrels. 
Italian  oil  is  always  distinguished  under 
the  heads  of  Florence,  Lucca,  and  Galli- 
poli ; the  first  being  considered  the  best. 

991.  Olives  are  very  often  unnaturally 
coloured  with  copper,  and  made  to  assume 
a bright  green,  whereas  they  ought  to  be  of 
a dirty  yellowish-green  coloiir.  This  is  the 
case  also  with  a great  number  of  the  pre- 
served fruits  and  pickles,  and  should  be 
avoided  in  consequence  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  salts  of  copper.  Olive  oil  is 
also  adulterated  with  inferior  oils,  as  poppy- 
oil,  &c. — not  injurious  in  point  of  health. 
The  price  of  olives  is  about  2s.  to  3s.  per 
small  jar.  Olive  oil  is  retailed  at  9s.  to  12s. 
per  gallon,  and  salad  oil  (reputed  Florence) 
in  flasks  at  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  each. 

Sub-sect.  B.— Vinegar, 

992.  Vinegar  is  used  in  a great  variety  of 
ways  in  domestic  economy,  of  which  the 
chief  are — 1st,  the  direct  flavouring  of  rich 
and  greasy  articles  of  food  by  means  of  its 
acid ; and,  2nd,  the  preserving  of  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  to  be  eaten  without 
salt,  in  which  state  they  are  called  pickles. 

993.  Vinegar,  as  used  in  this  way,  is  a 
compound  of  acetic  acid  and  water,  with  a 
little  colouring  matter.  It  is  produced  in 
two  ways— 1st,  by  the  addition  of  oxygen  to 
alcohol  in  liquors  in  some  of  the  numerous 
forms,  as  wine,  cider,  malt-liquor,  fermented 
sugar  and  water,  &c. ; or,  2ndly,  by  the 
distillation  of  wood,  the  result  of  which  is  a 
kind  of  acetic  acid,  called  pyroligneous  from 
its  origin.  Diluted  alcohol  mixed  with  a 
little  yeast,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  speedily 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into 
vinegar;  and  the  only  difference  in  this 
article  depends  upon  the  kind  of  alcohol 
employed,  the  nature  of  the  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
maintained.  Hence  the  varieties  of  vinegar 
are  considerable,  and  may  be  enumerated  as 
distilled  vinegar,  wine-vinegar , sugar-vine- 
gar , ordinary  malt-vinegar , malt-vinegar 
made  by  the  quick  process ; and,  lastly,  wood- 
vinegar. 

994.  Distilled  Vinegar  is  obtained  from 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  vinegars  by 
condensing  their  vapour  in  the  ordinary 
way  (see  Spirits) ; it  is  perfectly  colourless 
and  extremely  acid,  and  is  pure  acetic  acid 
mixed  with  distilled  water. 


995.  Wine-vinegar,  which  is  the  best- 
flavoured  of  all,  is  made  by  placing  in  the 
bottom  of  a large  cask  a small  quantity  of 
ready-made  vinegar,  called  the  mother , 
which  should  occupy  one-third  of  the  cask. 
To  this  is  added  a portion  of  wine,  and,  at 
intervals  of  eight  days,  other  small  portions, 
until  the  cask  is  two-thirds  full,  beyond 
which  the  admission  of  air  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  oxidation  retarded.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  room  is  kept  up  to  about 
80  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  as  near  to  that 
as  possible,  and  should  never  rise  or  fall 
more  than  5 degrees.  As  soon  as  the  wine 
is  converted  into  vinegar,  half  the  quantity 
contained  in  the  cask— that  is,  a volume 
equal  to  that  of  the  wine  added— is  drawn 
off,  still  leaving  the  cask  one-third  full  of 
vinegar,  to  which  the  wine  is  gradually 
added  as  before,  and  afterwards  drawn  off 
as  vinegar.  White-wine  vinegar  thus  made 
is  imported  from  Bordeaux  and  Orleans,  but 
the  greater  part  of  that  sold  as  such  Is 
composed  of  some  one  of  the  other  kinds 
enumerated  above,  which  may  be  made  at 
a much  lower  cost  than  this  high-priced 
vinegar. 

9%.  Sugar-vinegar  is  made  by  the 
addition  of  yeast  to  weak  syrup,  and  then 
allowing  the  fermented  mixture  to  have 
access  to  the  air,  at  a temperature  of 
t5  degrees  to  85  degrees  Fahrenheit,  Uy 
placing  it  in  casks  two-thirds  full,  with 
their  bungholes  open,  and  a hole  bored  at 
each  end,  near  the  top,  as  well.  From 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  ounces  of  sugar 
are  to  be  added  to  each  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  and  when  the  liquid  is  cooled  to 
75  degrees  add  five  ounces  by  measure  of 
beer-yeast.  Let  this  stand,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  rack  off  the  clear  liquid  into 
a cask,  which  is  not  to  be  more  than  two- 
thirds  full,  and  add  one  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  one  ounce  of  crushed  raisins  to 
the  above  quantity.  Then  keep  it  for  two 
or  three  months  in  a warm  situation,  at 
a temperature  not  lower  than  70  degrees, 
and  keep  out  the  dust  by  pasting  a piece  of 
paper  with  holes  pricked  in  it  over  the 
bunghole.  By  this  method,  however,  at 
least  three  months  will  be  required  to 
produce  vinegar,  unless  a portion  of  that 
fluid  is  used  to  commence  with,  as  already 
described  in  the  making  of  wine-vinegar. 

997.  Malt-vinegAr  is  made  by  the 
ordinary  process,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
sugar-vinegar.  Dr.  Ure  directs  as  follows : 
“ One  boll  of  good  barley-malt,  properly 
crushed,  is  to  be  mashed  with  water  at 
160  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  first  water 
should  have  that  temperature,  the  second 
must  be  hotter  than  160  degrees,  and  the 
third  water  for  the  extraction  of  all  the 
soluble  matter  may  be  boiling  hot.  Upon 
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the  whole,  not  more  than  a hundred  gallons 
of  wort  should  be  extracted.  After  the 
liquor  has  cooled  to  75  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
three  or  four  gallons  of  beer-yeast  are 
poured  in,  and  well  mixed  with  a proper 
stirrer.  In  thirty-six  or  forty  hours, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  the  fermenting  quality  of  the  wash,  it 
is  racked  off  into  casks,  which  are  laid 
upon  their  sides  in  the  fermenting  apart- 
ment of  the  vinegar  works,  which  should 
be  kept  at  a temperature  of  70  degrees  at 
least;  in  summer,  partly  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun ; but  in  general,  by  the  agency  of 
proper  stoves,  as  above  described.  The 
bunghole  should  be  left  open,  and  the 
casks  should  not  be  full,  in  order  that  the 
air  may  act  over  an  extensive  surface  of 
the  liquor.  It  would  be  proper  to  secure  a 
free  circulation  of  the  air  by  boring  a hole 
in  each  end  of  the  cask  near  its  upper  edge. 
As  the  liquor  by  evaporation  would  be 
generally  a few  degrees  colder  than  the 
air  of  the  apartment,  a circulation  of  air 
would  be  established  in  at  the  bunghole 
and  out  by  the  end  holes.  By  the  ordinary 
methods  three  months  are  required  to 
make  this  vinegar  marketable,  or  fit  fop 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  of  lead.” 

998.  The  Quick  Process  for  Making 
Vinegar  is  dependent  upon  the  fact,  that 
as  oxygen  is  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  acetification,  this  action  may  be  hastened 
by  continually  offering  a fresh  supply  to 
the  fluid  in  the  progress  of  its  conversion. 
A patent  was  taken  out  some  years  ago  by 
a Mr.  Ham,  of  Bristol,  founded  upon  this 
principle,  and  it  has,  for  some  years,  been 
acted  on  with  great  advantage  by  Messrs. 
Hill,  Evans,  & Co.,  of  Worcester,  whose 
make  is  justly  celebrated  for  the  strength 
of  its  acid  and  freedom  from  adulteration. 
In  their  vinegar  manufactory  the  process 
is  completed  in  twenty  days,  or  sometimes 
even  less,  depending  upon  the  proportion 
which  the  fluid  bears  to  the  acetifier  in 
which  it  is  placed.  This  machine  is  worked 
by  steam,  as  are  all  the  assistant  parts  of 
the  apparatus,  viz.,  the  mash-tubs,  boiling- 
coppers,  &c.  By  the  aid  of  malt  arid  boiling- 
water,  and  at  the  usual  temperature,  an 
infusion  is  made  as  in  brewing,  which 
is  also  called  wort,  and  to  this  a small 
quantity  of  yeast  is  added,  after  which  it  is 
pumped  into  the  acetifier  and  worked  con- 
stantly through  it  for  the  time  required  to 
absorb  oxygen  enough  to  convert  the  'wort 
into  vinegar.  The  following  is  a correct 
description  of  the  acetifier,  which,  however, 
may  be  of  any  size  suited  to  the  wishes  of 
the  maker;  but  being  a patented  article, 
its  use  is  forbidden  to  all  those  who  would 
employ  it  for  generating  vinegar  for  sale. 
A vat  (Jig.  84,  a b)  is  constructed  in  the 


usual  way,  of  sound  timber;  and  those 
now  in  Messrs.  Hill  & Co.’s  works  hold 
about  7000  or  8000  gallons.  This  vat  is 
divided  into  two  portions  by  an  open  par- 
tition, extending  from  a to  b;  the  lower 
being  for  the  reception  of  the  wort,  is 
heated  by  a coiled-tube  of  pure  tin  receiving 
a stream  of  hot  water  for  that  purpose ; the 
upper  contains  a number  of  properly-pre- 
pared fagots  of  bircli-t'vyigs.  Beyond  this 
arrangement  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
pump  up  the  wort  by  means  of  a wooden 
pump  (c  d)  of  rudp,  but  efficient,  con- 
struction, which  is  lowered  by  a weight 
attached  to  its  piston-rod,  and  raised  by 
a cord  attached  to  the  crank  (e),  also 
worked  by  the  engine.  By  means  of  this 
pump  the  wort  is  constantly  being  raised 
from  the  lower  chamber  of  the  vat  and 
poured  upon  the  fagots  through  an  ordi- 
nary spout,  and  as  the  wort  is  withdrawn 
from  the  vat  below,  air  is  admitted  to  supply 
its  place  through  several  holes  made  in  the 
sides  just  beneath  the  division  (a  b),  and 
at  other  times  driven  out  again  by  the 
descent  of  fresh  quantities  of  wort,  so  that, 
in  fact,  a rude  kind  of  respiration  is  estab- 
lished. But  to  render  this  apparatus  still 
more  efficient,  the  wort  must  be  regularly 
sprinkled  over  the  fagots,  and  not  poured, 
as  it  would  be  from  a spout ; and  this  object 
is  effected  by  arranging  a flat  disk  of  wood 
above  the  fagots  and  beneafh  the  spout,  with 
radiating  grooves  ending  in  small  holes, 
arranged  at  various  distances  from  the 
centre.  This  disk  again  (as  shown  at  f g) 
is  made  to  revolve  by  a cog-wheel,  and  in 
its  revolution  it  spreads  the  wort,  drop  by 
drop,  over  the  fagots,  and  thus  ensures 
a constant  and  steady,  as  well  as  uniform, 
supply  of  it  to  the  whole  mass  of  them, 
which  again  are  furnished  with  fresh  air 
by  the  action  of  the  pump.  After  fifteen 
or  twenty  days  the  superintendent  finds, 
on  examination,  that  the  wort  has  become 
vinegar,  and  then  withdraws  it  as  such, 
and  supplies  its  place  with  a fresh  quantity 
of  new  wort.  The  object  is  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  alcohol  and  vinegar  bj'  evaporation, 
and  of  money  by  the  loss  of  time  during 
which  it  is  lying  idle. 

999.  Vinegar  obtained  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood  is  also  called  pyroligneous 
acid,  which,  when  it  first  comes  over,  is 
mixed  with  several  other  products,  as  wood- 
naphtha,  tar,  &c.,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  following  method:— The  wood 
generally  employed  is  either  oak  or  beech, 
either  of  which  is  subjected  to  destructive 
distillation  at  a red  heat  in  an  iron  cylinder 
of  large  dimensions,  to  which  a worm  or 
condenser  is  attached ; a sour,  watery 
liquid,  a quantity  of  tar,  and  much  inflam- 
mable gas  pass  over,  while  charcoal  of 
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excellent  quality  remains  in  the  retort.  The 
acid  liquid  is  subjected  to  distillation;  the 
fa'st  portion  being  collected  apart  for  the 
sake  of  the  naphtha  which  it  contains ; the 
remainder  is  saturated  with  lime,  con- 
centrated by  evaporatioii,  and  miked  with 
a solution  of  sulphate  of  soda ; sulphate  of 
lime  is  precipitated,  while  the  acetic  acid 
combines  with  the  soda.  The  filtered  solu- 
tion, which  is  composed  of  the  brown  pyro*- 
ligneouS  acid  of  the  sho^s,  is  evaporated  to 
the  point  at  which  it  crystallizes;  the 
crystals  are  then  drained  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  dark,  tarry,  mother-liquor, 
and  deprived  by  heat  of  their  combined 
water.  The  dry  salt  is  theh  cautiously 
fused,  by  which  the  last  portiohs  of  tar  afe 
decomposed  or  expelled;  it  is  then  re-dis- 
solved in  water,  and  re-crystallized,  the 
result  being  pure  acetate  of  soda,  which 
readily  yields  hydrated  acetic  acid  by  distil- 
lation, after  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  latter  having  a greater  affinity  for  the 
soda,  and  therefore  liberating  the  former. 

1000.  Such  are  the  Various  Processes 
by  which  vinegar  is  made  for  the  use  of  all 
classes.  Of  these,  the  white-wine  vinegar 
from  France  is  the  best  in  flavour, 
when  obtained  in  its  natural  purity.  The 
vinegar  of  Hill,  Evans,  & Co.,  and  that 
made  by  Hill  and  Underwood  cf  Norwich, 
appear  to  be  free  from  all  adulteration ; and 
the  latter  is  a very  strong  vinegar  also. 
Vinegars  are  made  of  six  different  strengths, 
numbered  16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  and  24 ; but  these 
do  not  always  contain  the  same  relative 
proportions  of  pure  acetic  acid,  although 
the  higher  numbers  are  always  stronger 
than  the  lower.  No.  24  should  contain 
about  5 per  cent,  of  pure  acetic  acid,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  1022. 

1001.  Vinegar  is  Adulterated  in  various 
ways,  as— 1st,  by  inordinate  dilution  with 
water;  2nd,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid ; 3rd,  by  the  substitution  of  pyroligneous 
acid;  and,  4th,  by  the  use  of  burnt-sugar 
as  a colouring  agent. 

1002.  Inordinate  Dilution  with  Water 
is  detected  by  any  test  which  will  discover 
the  strength,  or  rather  the  weakness,  of  the 
vinegar  in  point  of  acidity;  but  this  in 
practice  is  a difficult  process,  and  only  to 
be  managed  by  an  experienbed  chemical 
manipulator.  In  principle,  it  depbndsupon 
the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  which  a 
given  volume  of  vinegar  will  neutralize, 
and  as  it  is  known  that  one  atom  of  the 
recently-ignited  carbonate  of  soda  -will 
saturate  one  atom  Of  pure  acetic  acid,  it 
follows  that  for  every  atorii  of  soda  so  satu- 
rated by  any  amount  cf  kihegaf;  there  will 
be  contained  in  it  an  atom  of  pure  acetic 
acid,  and  upon  this  principle  the  trial  is 
3nade. 


1003.  Sulphuric  Acid  is  detected  in  vine- 
gar by  means  of  the  chloride  of  barium, 
which  has  a greater  affinity  for  sulphuric 
acid  that!  for  chlorine,  and  the  new  salt 
being  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  collected, 
and  weighed.  All  vinegars,  however,  and 
especially  those  made  with  water  contain- 
ing much  sulphate  of  lime,  are  more  or  less 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a state  of  com- 
bination—that  is  to  say,  in  the  condition  of 
this  Sulphate— it  is  necessary  therefore  that 
the  acid  should  be  made  out  clearly  to  be 
free  from  sulphuric  acid  before  the  charge  of 
adulteration  can  be  brought;  and  this, 
again,  requires  the  aid  of  an  accomplished 
Chemist. 

1004.  The  Vinegar  containing  Pyrolig- 
neous Acid  cannot  by  any  chemical  means 
be  detected  from  that  made  from  malt, 
sugar,  or  wine ; and  therefore,  though  the 
substitution  is  supposed  to  be  very  com- 
monly made,  there  is  no  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  slight  smell  of  creasote  being  the 
Only  means  of  arriving  at  any  conclusion. 

1005.  FrOm  the  examination  made  by  Dr. 
Hassall  and  Dr.  Letheby  of  twenty-eight 
samples  of  vinegar,  it  resulted  that  “ seven 
of  the  samples  were  entirely  free  from 
sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol ; eighteen  were 
adulterated  with  that  powerful  and  corrosive 
mineral  acid,  the  amount  of  which  was 
variable,  and  often  very  considerable— from 
0.63,  the  lowest,  to  6.02,  the  highest  quantity 
in  1,000  grains;  that  two  of  the  samples 
contained  it  in  very  small  quantity  only ; 
that  in  three  samples  it  was  present  in  con- 
siderable amount ; that  six  contained  it  in 
very  considerable  amount;  that  in  seven 
samples  it  was  present  in  immense  quan- 
tity ; that  the  acetic  acid  also  varied  very 
considerably  in  the  different  samples— the 
highest  proportion  being,  in  1000  grains  by 
measure,  56.66  grains,  or  5.66  per  cent.,  and 
the  lowest  27.63,  or  only  2.76  per  cent. ; that 
in  eight  samples  the  acetic  acid  was  present 
in  amount  over  five  per  cent,  which  is  above 
the  standard  strength ; that  in  twelve  sam- 
ples the  quantity  exceeded  four  per  cent,  j 
that  in  seven  it  was  over  three  per  cent. ; 
that  in  one  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  pre- 
sent was  so  exceedingly  small  as  to  be  under 
three  per  cent.— that  is,  but  little  more  than 
half  the  proper  strength;  that  the  vinegars 
which  were  ascertained  to  be  free  Irom 
sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  were  those 
of  the  following  makers :— Messrs.  Hill, 
Evans,  & Co.,  of  Worcester;  Messrs.  Hill 
and  Underwood,  of  Norwich ; Messrs. 
Swann  & Co.,  of  Stourport;  Messrs. 
Potts  & Co.,  Bridge-street,  Southwark; 
and  Messrs.  Kent  and  Sons,  of  Upton-on- 
Severn.” 

1006.  Vinegar  is  retailed  at  the  follow^  ng 
prices 
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s.  d. 

Genuine  white-wine  vinegar  3 6 per  gal. 
Good  English  vinegar,  of  full 

strength  2 9 „ 

Strong  pickling  vinegar  ...  2 0 „ 

Ordinary  vinegar,  as  sold  in 
the  shops  ...  Is.  2d.  to  1 6 „ 

Sub-sect.  C.— Pickles. 

1007.  A great  Variety  of  Picki.es  are 
to  be  bought  at  the  Italian  warehouse, 
some  being  preserved  in  clear  distilled 
vinegar,  and  generally  on  that  account 
made  to  look  of  a bright  green  by  artificial 
means,  while  others  are  mixed  with 
turmeric  and  spices,  and  are  therefore 
prepared  with  ordinary  vinegar,  without 
any  consideration  for  colour.  Portions  of 
cauliflowers,  gherkins,  French  beans,  young 
onions,  capsicums,  &c.,  are  first  soaked  in 
salt  and  water  to  get  rid  of  any  adventitious 
matters,  and  then  are  stored  in  distilled 
vinegar  at  a boiling  temperature.  The 
vinegar  is  either  directed  to  be  boiled  in 
a copper  vessel,  or  else  verdigris,  which  is 
a salt  of  copper,  is  actually  added  to  the 
mass,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  a 
bright  green  colour  is  evolved,  and  that 
the  pickles  look  of  a most  beautiful  but 
unnatural  hue.  The  process  adopted  by 
Dr.  Hassall  for  the  detection  of  this  copper 
is  the  following “ About  3 oz.  of  the 
green  vegetables  of  each  of  the  pickles, 
after  having  been  sliced  with  a glass  knife, 
were  incinerated,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
every  source  of  contamination;  the  ash 
having  been  pulverized,  was  treated  with 
twenty  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid ; 1 oz.  of 
distilled  water,  after  the  lapse  of  a short 
time,  was  added,  the  solution  filtered,  and 
treated  with  excess  of  ammonia ; if  copper 
was  present  the  solution  became  more  or 
less  blue,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
metal  present.”  From  the  examination  of 
twenty  samples  of  pickles,  bought  at 
different  shops  in  London,  it  resulted, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  the  Lancet 
Commissioner,  “that  the  vinegar  used  for 
pickling  is  of  a very  weak  description, 
the  per  centage  of  acetic  acid  ranging 
between  1.48  and  2.91.  * * * * Vinegar 
of  good  quality  ought  to  contain  from  four 
to  five  per  cent,  of  pure  acetic  acid.  That 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  vinegars 
submitted  to  analysis,  poor  as  they  were, 
yet  owed  a portion  of  their  acidity  to  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  amount  of  which  varied  in 
the  different  samples  from  0.38  to  2.52  in 
the  1000  grains ; the  largest  quantity  of  this 
acid  being  detected  in  the  vinegars  in  which 
the  red  cabbages  were  pickled.  That  in 
the  whole  of  the  sixteen  pickles  analyzed 
for  copper,  that  poisonous  metal  was  dis- 
covered in  various  amounts ; two  of  the 


samples  contained  a small  quantity ; eight, 
rather  much ; one , a considerable  quantity ; 
three , a very  considerable  quantity ; in  one , 
copper  was  found  in  a highly  deleterious 
amount ; and  in  two  in  poisonous  amounts. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  pickles  which 
contained  the  largest  quantity  of  copper, 
are  those  which  consist  entirely  of  green 
vegetables,  as  gherkins  and  beans.”  To  such 
an  amount  is  this  adulteration  by  means  of 
copper  sometimes  carried,  that  a bright 
iron  rod  dipped  in  the  vinegar  in  which  the 
vegetables  are  immersed,  speedily  becomes 
coated  with  copper.  For  this  test  half  an 
ounce  of  the  vinegar  is  sufficient,  in  which 
a piece  of  iron  wire  should  be  immersed  for 
three  or  four  hours,  and  if  copper  to  any 
serious  amount  is  present,  it  will  be  de- 
posited on  the  iron  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  copper  instead 
of  iron.  Any  one  may  readily  try  this  ex- 
periment for  themselves,  and  test  their 
pickles  by  it. 

1008.  The  Vegetables  of  which  the  pickles 
are  made,  are  partly  collected  in  Great 
Britain,  and  partly  imported  from  abroad, 
being  in  either  case  Stored  in  salt  and  water 
until  the  pickle-makers  require  them  for 
use,  when  they  are  immersed  in  the  vine- 
gar, and  are  at  once  ready  for  sale. 

1009.  Mixed  Pickles,  consisting  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  thus  preserved,  are  th'e 
favourites  with  the  public,  and  sell  usually 
at  from  9d.  to  is.  3d.  per  bottle,  containing 
about  12  oz.  Real  Indian  pickle  is  much 
ifiore  hot  than  English  pickles,  and  is  sold 
at  nearly  treble  the  price ; pickalilli  being 
a British  imitation  of  this,  and  sold  at  the 
same  price  as  ordiiiary  English  pickles. 

Sub-sect.  D— Anchovies  and  sardines. 

1010.  The  above  fish  are  sold  by  the 
Italian  warehouseman,  and  not  by  the  fish- 
monger, inasmuch  as  they  are  not  natives 
of  Great  Britain  or  its  seas.  They  are 
therefore  included  in  the  present  section, 
rather  than  with  that  on  “ Fish.” 

1011.  Genuine  Anchovies  are  largely 
imported  into  this  country  preserved  in 
brine ; but  they  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
personated  by  sprats  and  sardines,  though 
in  the  examination  made  by  Dr.  Hassall 
of  twrenty-eight  samples,  none  contained 
any  other  fish  than  anchovies.  His  only 
cause  for  complaint  was  for  the  use  of 
inferior  qualities  of  fish,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  large  quantities  of  colouring 
matter,  usually  Armenian  bole.  Now,  it 
appears  that  there  are  four  varieties  of  the 
anchovy— viz.,  1st,  the  Gorgona ; 2nd,  the 
French ; 3rd,  the  Sicilian ; and,  4th,  the 
Dutch;  their  value  being  in  accordance 
with  their  position  in  the  above  list.  Of 
these  twenty-eight  samples  one-third  only 
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contained  Gorgona  anchovies,  although  in 
almost  all  cases  the  bottles  are  thus  labelled ; 
seven  were  composed  of  Dutch  fish  only ; 
and  two  of  Dutch  and  real  anchovies.  But 
in  twenty-three  of  the  samples  the  brine 
was  charged  with  either  Armenian  bole  or 
Venetian  red,  the  quantity  varying  com 
siderably  in  amount,  and  in  most  cases  the 
brine  was  saturated  with  these  earthy 
powders  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  might 
be  obtained  and  collected  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bottles  almost  by  tea-spoonfuls. 
Dr.  Hassall  remarks,  that  the  Dutch  fish 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  true  anchovy 
by  its  being  invariably  deprived  of  its 
scales,  by  its  large  size,  white  flpsh,  general 
coarseness,  and  by  the  very  evident  scale- 
marks  which  extend  over  the  whole  surface. 
“The  practice,”  he  remarks,  “of  imparting 
an  unnatural  red  colour  to  the  fish  and 
brine,  by  means  of  Venetian  red  and 
Armenian  bole,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
reprehensible.  To  saturate  an  article  of 
food  with  large  quantities  of  earthy  colour- 
ing matters,  is  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  cleanliness;  it  is  equally  so  as  regards 
health,  for  this  earth  contains  a large 
quantity  of  iron.  Now,  this  medicine  is 
not  suited  to  all  cases,  and  it  may  even 
sometimes  be  productive  of  mischief;  at 
all  events,  when  it  is  desirable  to  take 
iron,  we  should  prefer  that  it  be  prescribed 
under  the  advice  of  a physician,  and  not 
administered  in  an  article  of  food  by  our 
grocer,  fishmonger,  or  Italian  warehouse- 
man. Again,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  Venetian  red  to  contain  a large  quantity 
of  red-lead;  and  although  in  the  analysis 
we  have  made  we  are  happy  to  state  that 
we  have  not  detected  that  poisonous 
metallic  oxide  in  a single  sample,  yet  there 
is  no  question  but  that  red-lead  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  found  in  bottled  anchovies.” 
The  object  of  using  these  earths  appears  to 
be  to  conceal  the  dirty  look  of  the  brine, 
which  cannot  be  kept  clear  from  the  small 
particles  of  the  fish,  scales,  &c.,  and  from 
impurities  in  the  coarse  salt  used. 

1012.  Anchovies  are  generally  sold  io 
small  bottles  with  the  brine,  and  often,  in 
addition,  the  above-mentioned  red  earth. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  dealers  will  see  the 
necessity  for  avoiding  this  contamination ; 
but  at  present  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
procure  them  in  an  undefiled  state.  The 
price  varies  from  6d.  a small  bottle,  con- 
taining about  6 oz.,  to  double  that  price; 
2s.  6d.  being  the  general  price  for  a jar  or 
bottle  containing  about  12  oz. 

1013.  Sardines  are  sometimes  imported 
in  brine,  but  in  almost  all  cases  now  they 
are  preserved  in  oil,  in  small  tin  cases, 
holding  from  half-a-pound  to  a pound,  and 
containing  in  each  on  the  average  about 


12  or  24  fish  respectively,  at  Is.  and  2s.  the 
case.  They  are  a very  wholesome  and 
agreeable  addition  to  the  breakfast,  lun- 
cheon, or  supper-table,  and  in  great  request. 

Sub-sect.  E Potted  and  Preserved 

Heats. 

1014.  These  Articles  have  been  already 
alluded  to  at  page  253,  where  they  are 
entered  as  part  of  the  stock  of  the  provi- 
sion-dealer. They  are,  however,  chiefly 
retailed  by  the  Italian  warehouseman  in 
London  or  by  the  grocer  in  the  country. 
Turtle-soup,  invalid-turtle,  venison,  game, 
poultry,  beef,  veal,  ham,  shrimps,  prawns, 
herrings,  salmon,  and  many  other  articles 
are  thus  preserved,  merely  by  boiling  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  air;  and 
they  are  sold  at  prices  equal  to  about  the 
average  value  of  each  article,  excepting 
turtle,  which  may  be  thus  purchased  at  less 
than  half  the  pastrycook’s  price. 

Sub-sect.  F.— Sauces  and  Curry-powder. 

1015.  At  every  Italian  warehouseman’s 
in  London,  and  at  each  grocer’s  and  drug- 
gist’s shop  in  the  country,  some  one  parti- 
cular sauce  is  put  forth  as  the  best  in  the 
world  for  all  purposes.  At  the  bottom  or 
foundation  of  all  these  is  vinegar,  with  the 
addition  of  spices,  and  sometimes  of  the 
juices  of  vegetables,  making  the  sauces 
thicker  than  vinegar.  Such  is  the  celebrated. 
Worcestershire  Sauce  of  Lea  and  Perrins, 
which  is  made  from  a receipt  of  the  late 
Lord  Coventry,  and  which  is  an  excellent 
and  wholesome  addition  to  most  articles 
requiring  it.  Of  the  same  nature,  also,  are 
Soyer’s  Kelish,  and  his  Sauce  Succulente ; 
also  the  King  of  Oude’s  Sauce,  the  Beading 
Sauce,  Harvey’s  Fish  Sauce,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  It  is  quite  true 
that  “ a good  appetite  is  the  best  sauce ;”  but 
when  there  is  a deficiency  in  this  respect, 
or  when  the  stomach  is  at  all  weak,  a 
wholesome  sauce  will  often  enable  it  to 
digest  food  which  would  otherwise  nau- 
seate it;  but  it  should  not  be  used  as  a 
provocative  to  the  appetite,  but  rather  as 
an  aid  to  digestion.  The  following  articles 
are  used  by  the  various  sauce-makers  to 
compound  their,  sauces,  some  using  one 
receipt  and  some  another,  with  varying 
proportions  : — Anchovies,  tomato,  garlic, 
shalot,  mushroom,  oyster,  and  walnut 
ketchup;  sorrel,  raisins,  tamarinds,  and 
figs;  fgenugreek,  coriander,  carrawaj',  and 
cumin  seeds ; soy  (Indian  and  British 
made),  and  a variety  of  herbs  and  spices 
already  described. 

1016.  Indian  Soy  is  imported  from  China, 
and  is  a thick  treacly-looking  fluid,  with  a 
sweetish  taste,  but  with  a slightly-pro- 
nounced flavour  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is 
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supposed  to  be  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  I 
DoJwhos  soya.  The  British  imitation  is  j 
made  by  boiling  the  seeds  of  the  above  ' 
plant  in  water  till  they  become  soft;  then 
add  an  equal  weight  of  bruised  wheat,  and 
keep  the  mixture  in  a warm  place  for 
twenty- four  hours.  To  this  add  a quantity 
of  water  equal  to  both,  and  salt  to  the  same 
weight  as  each ; put  the  whole  into  a stone 
jar,  and  cork  it  up  for  two  or  three  months ; 
then  press  out  the  liquor,  which  resembles 
Indian  soy,  but  is  not  quite  equal  to  it. 

1017.  Anchovy  Sauce  is  made  by  pound- 
ing genuine  anchovies  in  water,  arid  sim- 
mering ttie  mixture  for  a short  time,  after 
which  a little  cayenne  pepper  is  to  be  added, 
and  the  whole  strained  through  a hqir- 
sieve,  by  rubbing  with  the  hand  or  a spoon. 
If  the  anchovies  are  genuine,  the  sauce 
will  be  good ; if  otherwise,  it  will  be  defi- 
cient in  the  proper  flavour. 

1018.  Tomato  Sauce,  according  to  a very 
good  receipt,  should  always  be  prepared  as 
follows:— Bruised  tomatos,  1 gallon;  salt, 

8 oz.— mix. ; and  after  three  days,  squeeze 
out  the  juice,  to  each  half-gallon  of  which 
add  shalots,  4 oz. ; black  pepper,  2 drachms : 
boil  for  half-an-hour,  strain,  and  add  mace, 
allspice,  ginger,  and  nutmeg,  of  each  half- 
an-ounce;  coriander  seeds  and  cochineal, 
of  each  2 drachms.  Simmer  gently  for  half- 
an-hour,  strain,  and  when  cold  bottle  it. 

1019.  Adulterations  to  a great  extent 
are  also  practised  in  these  sauces,  but 
apparently  not.  of  a deleterious  character, 
no  metallic  salt  having  been  detected  by 
Dr.  Hassall,  and  the  colouring  matter  being 
chiefly  Armenian  bole  or  cochineal. 

1020.  The  Price  of  most  of  these  sauces 
is  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  bottle. 

1021.  Curry-powder  is  commonly  sold 
at  the  Italian  shops,  but  also  by  grocers, 
especially  in  the  provinces.  It  is  largely 
consumed  by  all  but  the  poorest  classes, 
who  do  not  seem  to  have  acquired  the  taste 
for  curries.  It  is  a mixture  of  spices  with 
turmeric,  and  its  use  has  been  imported 
from  the  East,  where  it  forms  a kind  of 
national  dish.  Curry-powder,  of  a good 
quality,  is  made  of  turmeric,  black-pepper, 
coriander  seeds,  cayenne,  faenugreek,  car- 
damoms, cumin  seed,  cinnamon,  ginger, 
allspice,  cloves,  and  tamarinds,  or  at  all 
events  of  the  greater  number  of  these 
articles,  some  receipts  omitting  one  or  two, 
and  others  even  more  than  that  number. 
Most  of  these  spices  have  already  been 
described  under  their  respective  heads,  and 
the  remainder  are  not  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  require  a more  particular  refer- 
ence here.  Coriander  seed,  which  forms 
the  chief  ingredient  in  all,  is  a warm  car- 
minative, full  of  essential  oil,  and  very 
wholesome. 


1022.  The  following  Receipts  are  those 
most  usually  employ  ed  for  making  curvy- 
powder  : — 

(X)  Coriander  seeds,  13  oz. 

Black  pepper,  5 oz. 

Cayenne,  1 oz. 

Famugreek  seeds,  3 oz. 

Cumin  seeds,  3 oz. 

Turmeric,  6 oz.  Mix. 

(2)  Coriander  seeds,  18  oz. 

Black  pepper,  2 oz. 

Cayenne,  1 oz. 

Turmeric,  3 oz. 

Cumin  seeds,  3 oz. 

Faenugreek  seeds,  i oz.  Mix. 

(3)  Coriander  seeds,  1 lb. 

Black  pepper,  3 oz. 

Turmeric,  8 oz. 

Cumin  seeds,  4 oz. 

Cayenne,  4 oz. 

Cinnamon,  1 oz. 

Cardamom  seeds,  1 oz. 

Tamarinds,  2 lb.  Mix. 

(4)  Coriander  seeds,  3 lb. 

Turmeric,  3 lb. 

Black  pepper,  1 lb. 

Mustard,  1 lb. 

Peppep,  1 lb. 

Cayenne,  pepper,  4 oz. 

Cumin  seeds,  4 oz. 

Cardamom  seeds,  8 oz. 

Powder  and  mix. 

(5)  Coriander  seeds,  4 lb. 

Turmeric,  4 lb. 

Pimento,  1 lb. 

Cayenne,  1 lb. 

Capsicum  berries,  1 lb. 

Cardamom  seeds,  4 oz. 

Mace,  1 oz. 

Cloves,  1 oz. 

Cinnamon  1 oz.  Mix. 

1023.  The  Adulteration  of  Curry- 
powder  is  extensively  caried  on,  seven 
only  out  of  twenty-six  samples  examined 
by  Dr.  Efassall  proving  to  be  free  from 
spurious  mixture  with  some  one  or  other 
of  the  following  articles— viz.,  red-lead, 
starch,  ground  rice,  and  salt.  The  first  of 
these,  highly  poisonous  as  it  is,  was  detected 
in  eight  instances,  or  nearly  in  one-third  of 
the  whole  number;  and  as  the  quantity  of 
curry-powder  taken  at  a meal  is  consider- 
able, a large  amount  of  this  noxious  metallic 
salt  finds  its  way  into  the  system.  The 
remedy  is  simple  enough,  as  the  powder  is 
easily  made  at  home,  and  only  requires 
the  ordinary  kitchen-mortar  for  its  proper 
mixture. 

1024.  The  Price  of  Curry-powder,  as 
sold  in  the  shops,  is  from  9d.  to  Is.  per 
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ounce,  whereas  the  materials  will  not  cost 
more  than  a quarter  or  one-third  of  the 
lower  of  these  amounts. 

Sect,  i 4.— Confectionery  and  Pastry. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Confectionery. 

1025.  In  former  Days  our  grandmothers 
were  accustomed  to  make  all  sorts  of  good 
things,  under  the  above  name,  for  their 
children,  grandchildren,  and  nephews  and 
nieces,  but  in  the  present  day  we  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  French,  and 
encouraged  the  establishment  in  every 
little  town  of  shops  where  all  sorts  of  sweets 
are  sold  for  the  benefit  or  injury,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  all  ages  of  her  Majesty’s 
subjects.  Children  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  have  a taste  for  these  commodities, 
and  grown  people  may  always  be  found 
who  rival  their  young  friends  in  the 
appetite  for  “kisses,”  “rock.”  or  “candy.” 
These  modern  articles  are  sold  at  so  low 
a price,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  them  at  home  without  a loss,  by 
comparison,  and,  therefore,  few  people 
like  to  undertake  the  trouble,  but  prefer 
dealing  at  the  nearest  “sweet-shop.” 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  happens  that 
the  makers  of  these  articles  are  very 
careless  in  the  materials  which  they 
employ,  and  especially  in  the  colouring 
matters,  a large  proportion  of  vHiich,  as 
used  by  them,  are  of  the  iiidst  deleterious 
nature.  Whoever,  therefore,  purchased 
those  pretty-looking  articles  which  tempt 
the  eye  in  every  street  with  their  imita- 
tions of  all  things  under  the  sun,  must  run 
the  risk  of  either  giving  or  taking  a great 
quantity  of  arsenite  of  copper,  chromate 
of  lead,  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  iodide  of  lead, 
red-lead,  bisulplmret  of  mercury,  carbonate 
of  copper,  acetate  of  copper,  white-lead, 
Prussian  blue  or  indigo,  or  other  pignients, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  factitious  flavour 
with  which  they  are  impregnated.  All 
these  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Hassall, 
Dr.  Letheby,  and  other  chemical  authorities, 
in  sweets  purchased  in  London,  and  at 
the  most  respectable  shops,  too ; so  that  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  shameful 
use  of  poisonous  matters  is  extensively 
practised.  It  is  not  less  lamentable  than 
surprising  that  such  a trade  should  be 
allowed  by  the  legislature ; but,  while  it 
is  in  existence,  it  behoves  the  mistresses  of 
families  to  exercise  that  control  over  their 
charges  which  the  Government  neglects 
to  undertake.  None  of  these  articles  are 
necessaries ; and  whatever  may  be  wanted 
for  the  dessert  may  always  be  obtained  at- 
the  most  respectable  shops  with  a guarantee 
of  freedom  from  all  deleterious  matters; 
but  the  safest  plan  is  to  avoid  everything 
with  an  opaque  colour,  the  transparent  ones 


being  almost  always  vegetable  infusions,  or 
cochineal,  an  insect ; these  are  more  or  less 
innocent,  and  act  without  any  perceptible 
effect  upon  the  animal  economy.  The 
coloured  ornaments  on  cakes  should  never 
be  eaten ; but  this  is  pretty  generally  under- 
stood, and  they  are  not  even  made  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  so  that  here  there  is  some  excuse 
for  the  confectioners.  One  hundred  and  one 
samples  of  all  kinds  of  coloured  confectionery 
were  carefully  examined  by  the  Lancet 
Commissioners,  and  with  the  following 
results:— Of  the  yellow  colours  employed, 
seven  were  coloured  with  lemon  chrome ; 
jive  with  orange  chrome,  both  being  com- 
posed of  chromate  of  lead  \ forty-seven  with 
another  shade  of  the  same  salt ; and  eleven 
were  coloured  with  gamboge.  Of  the  red 
colours,  sixty-one  were  composed  of  organic 
pink  colouring  matters,  consisting  in  most 
cases  of  cochineal ; twelve  were  made  from 
red-lead,  red  oxide  of  lead,  or  minium; 
whilst  in  six  cases  the  colouring  ingredient 
was  vermilion,  cinnabar,  or  bisulphuret  of 
mercury.  Of  the  browns,  eight  were  brown 
ferruginous  earths,  and  therefore  compara- 
tively innocent.  The  blues  were  as  follow : 
one  was  coloured  with  indigo ; eleven  were 
coloured  with  Prussian  blue,  orferrocyanide 
of  iron ; the  other  eleven  were  coloured  with 
Antwerp  blue,  Which  is  a modification  of 
Prussiah  blue.  Fifteen  samples  consisted 
of  German,  or  artificial  ultramarine.  Of 
the  greehs,  ten  were  coloured  with  Bruns- 
wick green,  consisting  of  chromate  of  lead 
and  Prussian  blue  in  different  proportions ; 
one  was  coloured  with  verditer,  or  car- 
bonate of  copper;  nine  were  coloured  with 
Scheele’s  green,  etrterald  green,  or  arsenite 
of  copper;  and  in  many  cases  three,  four, 
five,  or  sii  of  these  colours  occurred  in 
the  same  parcel  of  confectionery,  including 
three  or  even  four  poisons.  This  list  is  a sad 
one,  and  it  is  the  more  distressing,  because 
it  appears  that  in  all  cases  an  innocent 
pigment  may  be  substituted  for  the  above 
poisons.  A list  of  these  is  given  at 
length  in  Dr.  Hassall’s  most  valuable 
book,  at  page  619,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred  for  full  information  on  this 
subject,  so  important  to  all  those  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  children.  In 
France,  a report  has  been  drawn  up  at  the 
instigation  of  the  police  on  this  subject, 
and  an  ordinance  was  issued  some  years 
ago  prohibiting  the  use  of  all  deleterious 
colouring  matters,  and  not  only  giving  a 
list  of  the  forbidden  articles,  but  also  one  of 
those  which  might  be  safely  substituted. 
To  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  this  edict, 
penalties  were  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  those 
who  refused  to  comply  with  its  provisions, 
and  every  parcel  of  confectionery  was 
required  to  have  the  name  and  address  of 
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the  vendor  stamped  upon  it.  This  regu- 
lation is  also  adopted  in  Belgium  and 
Switzerland.  The  safest  plan  is  the  easiest, 
namely,  to  avoid  such  articles  altogether ; 
but  as  children  will  indulge  their  appetite 
for  such  things,  it  surely  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  a penalty  for 
furnishing  them  with  poison  in  the  shape 
of  tempting  articles  such  as  these.  Many 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  death  has  very 
nearly  taken  place  from  partaking  of  these 
poisons ; and  though  I believe  the  makers 
are  now  rendered  more  cautious  than  they 
were,  by  the  exposure  in  the  Lancet  and 
elsewhere;  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  have  entirely  abandoned  the 
practice. 

1026.  WHiTE  or  Transparent  Confec- 
tionery, as  sugar  plums,  lemon  drops, 
«fec.,  do  not  appear  to  be  wholly  free  from 
risk,  though  comparatively  innocent.  The 
former  have  been  found  to  contain  white- 
lead  ; the  latter  are  sometimes  adulterated 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  hydrated  sulphate 
of  lime  is  generally  added  to  white  orna- 
ments not  intended  to  be  eaten,  together 
with  wheat-flour,  potato-floiir,  or  arrow- 
root;  but  these  are  all  innoceht  as  com- 
pared with  the  ingredients  of  coloured 
confectionery,  and  are  not  worth  notice* 
except  perhaps  to  avoid  therti. 

Sub-sect.  B— PASTRt. 

1027.  Pastry  is  seldom  purchased  for 
domestic  use,  excepting  on  special  Occa- 
sions, when  social  duties  call  for  soifle 
extraordinary  display.  In  Such  circum- 
stances it  often  happens  that  it  is  cheaper 
and  better  to  obtain  what  is  wanted  from 
the  pastrycook  at  an  advanced  price,  than 
to  hire  a cook  for  the  occasion,  who  would 
perhaps  turn  everything  “topsy-turvy.” 
Hence  it  is  that  this  kind  of  pastry  is  also 
patronized  by  some  good  managers  on 
occasions  less  marked  than  those  above 
alluded  to,  as  they  think  that  the  trifling 
loss  by  the  increase  of  price  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  absence  of  fresh 
servants  in  the  kitchen.  Of  course  this 
plan  is  only  to  be  encouraged  where  the 
mistress  is  incapable  from  any  cause  of 
attending  to  these  minutiae  herself,  and 
where  she  is  not  able  to  afford  a cook  who  is 
a pastrycook  herself.  When  neither  of  these 
causes  exists,  home-made  pastry  will  always 
be  found  not  only  more  economical,  but 
also  more  wholesome  than  that  bought  at 
the  shops,  where  inferior  butter  and  pre- 
serves are  often  made  by  art  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  first-rate  articles;  but,  never- 
theless, the  stomach  discovers  the  impos- 
ture, and  its  owner  is  sure  to  be  made  to 
pay  the  penalty. 


Sect.  15.— Purchased  Beverages. 

1028.  General  Remarks.— Drinks,  as 
sold  to  the  public,  consist  of  two  principal 
varieties — 1st,  those  which  are  fermented ; 
and,  2nd,  unfermented  liquids,  as  soda- 
water,  ginger-beer,  and  lemonade. 

1029.  Fermented  Drinks  are  comprised 
under  the  three  heads  of— 1st,  malt  liquors ; 
2nd,  cider  and  perry ; and,  3rd,  wine  and 
spirits. 

1030.  Fermentation  is  the  process  by 
which  saccharine  matter  or  starch  is 
converted  into  alcohol.  The  explanation 
of  this  process,  propounded  by  Liebig, 
though  purely  hypothetical,  is  very  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  a true  one  — at  all 
events,  it  is  accepted  for  want  of  a better 
and  clearer  explanation  of  what  is  after 
all  perfectly  unintelligible.  It  has  long 
been  knowrt  that  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  fermentation  is  the 
presence  in  the  ffermentirig  liquid  of  some 
azotized  substance,  whose  decomposition 
proceeds  simultaneously  with  that  of  the 
body  undergoing  the  change.  This  sub- 
stance is  called  a ferment , of  which  there 
are  several,  all  being  composed  of  albumen 
in  some  shape,  which  in  a moist  state  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  putrify  and  decompose 
spontaneously.  Liebig  imagines,  therefore, 
that  when  these  substances  in  the  act  of 
undergoing  change  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  neutral  ternary  compounds  of 
small  stability,  such  as  sugar,  the  molecular 
disturbance  of  the  one  body  (the  ferment) 
already  in  a state  of  decomposition  is,  as  it 
were,  propagated  to  the  others,  and  this 
brings  about  a destruction  of  the  equilibrium 
previously  existing.  But,  leaving  theory 
out  of  the  question,  it  is  certain  that 
decomposing  azotized  bodies  (ferments) 
not  only  possess  energetic  powers  of 
exciting  fermentation,  but  that  the  kind 
set  up  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  stage 
of  decomposition  in  the  ferment  itself. 

1031.  Alcoholic  or  Vinous  Fermenta- 
tion is  the  result  of  the  action  of  an  azo- 
tized ferment  on  any  saccharine  solution. 
Pure  sugar  dissolved  in  water,  and  kept  in 
an  open  or  closed  vessel,  remains  unchanged 
for  any  length  of  time,  but  on  the  addition 
of  any  putrescible  azotized  matter,  in  the 
proper  stage  of  decay,  the  sugar  is  con- 
verted into  alcohol,  accompanied  by  an 
escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Blood,  or  white 
of  eggs,  or  flour  paste,  when  putrid,  will  all 
effect  this  change ; but  by  far  the  most 
potent  alcoholic  ferment  is  yeast , which 
is  the  insoluble  yellowish  viscid  matter 
deposited  from  beer  in  a state  of  fermenta- 
tion. Wine,  beer,  &c.,  owe  their  intoxicating 
properties  to  the  alcohol  which  they  con- 
tain, the  proportion  of  which  in  them  to 
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the  watery  particles  varies  greatly.  Port, 
sherry,  and  some  other  strong  wines,  con- 
tain from  19  to  25  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
lighter  wines  of  France  and  Germany,  it 
sometimes  falls  as  low  as  12  per  cent.  Strong 
ale  contains  about  10  per  cent. ; and  ordi- 
nary spirits,  40  to  50  per  cent.  In  making 
wine  from  the  grape,  the  expressed  juice 
is  simply  set  aside  in  large  vats,  when 
it  undergoes  spontaneously  the  necessary 
change.  The  vegetable  albumen  of  the 
juice,  which  is  an  azotized  compound, 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  runs  into 
decomnosition,  and  in  that  state  becomes  a 
ferment  to  the  sugar,  which  is  gradually 
converted  into  alcohol.  If  the  sugar  be  in 
excess,  and  the  azotized  matter  definite, 
the  resulting  wine  remains  sweet ; but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  sugar 
be  small,  and  that  of  albumen  large,  a dry 
wine  is  produced.  Vinous  or  alcoholic 
fermentation  has  always  a tendency  to  go 
on  to  the  acetic,  and  in  course  of  time  all 
alcoholic  compounds,  not  being  pure  alcohol 
and  water,  have  a natural  tendency  to 
assume  the  acetic  fermentation,  and  hence, 
all  wines  turn  sour  with  age.  See  Vinegar, 
page  808. 

1032.  Alcqijolic  Drinks  are  all  stimulant 
to  the  whole  system,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  them ; but 
many  of  them  are  cordial  and  stomachic 
also,  depending  upon  the  essential  oil,  or 
upon  the  extractive  matters  dissolved  in 
the  liquid.  The  properties  of  the  several 
fermented  liquors  are  much  affected  by 
these  substances  held  in  solution  and  not 
converted  into  alcohol;  and  in  some  liquids, 
as  beer,  porter,  &c.,  they  preponderate 
greatly,  and  afford  considerable  nourish- 
ment to  the  body  as  well  as  a mere 
temporary  stimulus  to  the  nervous  system 
and  circulation.  Hence,  their  temperate 
use  has  always  been  encouraged,  except 
by  those  who  think  it  better  that  all  should 
be  deprived  of  a useful  friend  than  that  any 
should  be  allowed  to  make  their  friends 
into  enemies.  Intoxication,  however,  is  a 
fearful  vice ; and  when  we  see  it  carried  to 
the  extent  which  it  is,  it  can  scarcely  occa- 
sion surprise  that  benevolent  men  should 
be  anxious  to  put  a stop  to  this  habit  by 
any  means,  however  stringent. 

Sub-sect.  A Malt  Liquors. 

1033.  Malt  Liquors,  as  sold  to  the  public, 
comprehend  a considerable  variety  of  arti- 
cles, all,  however,  made,  or  professing  to 
be  made,  of  malt  and  hops,  together  with 
sugar  in  some  cases.  The  division  is 
founded  primarily  upon  the  colour  of  the 
malt,  which  is  either  higb-dried  or  pale — 
the  former  being  used  in  brewing  stout  and 
porter,  while  the  latter  enters  into  the 


composition  of  ale  and  beer,  in  all  their 
multifarious  forms  known  as  Burton  ale , 
Scotch  ale , Kennett  ale,  pale  ale,  bitter  beer , 
India  pale  ale , and  last  and  least,  table-ale 
anu  table-beer,  sometimes  called  small-beer. 

1034.  The  Materials  allowed  by  law  for 
the  brewing  of  malt  liquors  for  sale  consist 
of  malt,  hops,  sugar , and  water  only,  with 
isinglass  to  refine  it;  to  which,  it  appears, 
are  surreptitiously  added  by  the  retailers, 
in  many  cases,  salt,  tobacco,  treacle  or 
liquorice,  cocculus  indicus,  capsicum,  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  quassia,  or  other  cheap 
bitters,  together  with  certain  spices  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  flavour. 

1035.  Malt  consists  of  grain  in  which  the 
starch  has  been  converted  into  sugar  by 
permitting  the  germinating  process  to  go 
on  to  a certain  point,  and  then  putting  an 
end  to  it  by  heat.  It  may  be  made  from 
barley,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  or  maize ; but  the 
first  of  these  is  almost  always  selected  for 
the  purpose.  The  operation  of  malting  is 
conducted  by  steeping  the  barley  in  water 
until  the  grains  become  swollen  and  soft, 
and  then  piling  it  in  a heap  called  a couch , to 
favour  the  development  of  heat  caused  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air. 
After  this  the  grain  is  spread  more  or  less 
according  to  the  weather,  so  as  to  keep  the 
heat  at  the  proper  standard  throughout 
{flooring).  During  this  process  the  barley 
throws  out  a rootlet  and  a germ,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  peculiar  chemical  sub- 
stance called  diastase  is  developed,  which 
has  the  properly  of  converting  starch 
into  dextrin,  and  afterwards  into  grape- 
sugar.  When  the  germination  has  pro- 
ceeded far  enough,  the  vitality  of  the  seed 
is  destroyed  by  kiln-drying,  and  according 
to  the  heat  employed  the  malt  will  be  pale, 
amber , or  brown,  or,  in  some  cases,  black. 
In  malt  of  these  different  shades,  the 
saccharine  matter  is  found  to  be  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  the  pale  malt,  which 
consequently  produces  the  strongest  and 
best  beer;  amber  malt  being  only  slightly 
scorched,  its  sugar  is  very  nearly  as  well 
developed  as  in  the  pale;  but  in  brown 
malt  the  scotching  has  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  diminish  the  sweetness  considerably, 
and  in  the  black  variety  it  is  lost  in  the 
bitter  taste  of  the  caramel,  into  which  the 
sugar  is  converted.  In  its  conversion  into 
malt,  barley  loses  weight , but  gains  in 
bulk;  so  that  100  lbs.  of  barley  produce  but 
92  lbs.  of  malt,  while  100  bushels  of  the 
former  are  converted  into  108  bushels  of 
malt.  The  quantity  of  malt  annually  made 
in  the  united  kingdom,  which  is  almost 
entirely  consumed  at  home,  amounts  on 
the  average  to  nearly  forty  millions  of 
bushels,  or  about  1£  bushel  per  head  per 
year,  which  will  give  about  25  gallons  of 
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beer,  of  average  strength,  to  each  indi- 
vidual ; and  as  a large  proportion  are 
young  children  or  invalids,  and  another 
large  class  never  indulge  in  this  kind  of 
drink,  the  actual  amount  left  for  those 
who  do  indulge  in  it  is  very  considerable. 
In  London  the  proportion  is  still  greater, 
for  it  appears  that  fifteen  public  brewers 
consume  about  five  millions  of  bushels  per 
year,  or  about  two  bushels  per  head  for  the 
whole  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
independently  of  the  numerous  class  of 
small  brewers  scattered  throughout  the 
suburbs.  The  process  of  malting  is  strictly 
supervised  by  the  excise. 

1036.  In  Selecting  Malt,  the  grains 
should  be  large,  with  a full,  round,  plump 
body,  and  no  appearance  of  shrivelling; 
the  skin  should  be  thin,  and  on  breaking 
the  grain,  which  should  be  readily  effected, 
they  should  be  full  of  flavour,  of  a mellow, 
sweet  taste,  without  rawness.  If  the 
broken  surface  is  drawn  across  a board, 
it  should  leave  a mark  resembling  that 
made  by  cream-coloured  chalk.  When 
there  is  an  admixture  of  barley,  it  will 
sink  in  water,  whereas  the  malt  will 
invariably  swim,  if  properly  made.  Some- 
times part  of  each  grain  only  is  converted 
into  malt,  and  then  the  one  end  sinks 
under  the  water,  and  the  other  swims; 
but,  in  trying  this  experiment,  the  malt 
must  be  unbroken.  Good  malt  should  have 
no  admixture  of  roots  or  dust,  and  all  its 
individual  grains  should  be  of  equal  size, 
taste,  colour,  and  texture,  or  very  nearly 
so.  It  is  generally  ground  in  a coarse 
degree  a day  or  two  before  brewing,  and 
it  should  weigh  from  40  lb.  to  43  lb.  per 
bushel. 

1037.  The  Price  of  Malt  has  for  some 
years  fluctuated  between  7s.  and  9s.  6d.  per 
bushel;  but  as  the  duty  is  now  reduced,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  price  will  undergo 
a proportionate  reduction. 

1038.  Hops  are  the  flowers  of  the  hop 
plant,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
Kent,  Sussex,  Worcestershire,  and  Here- 
fordshire, as  well  as  in  Belgium  and  in  the 
United  States,  from  which  countries  they 
are  now  imported  when  bad  seasons  raise 
the  price  high  enough  in  England  to  warrant 
the  venture.  A particularly  rich  and  loamy 
clay  is  required  for  the  successful  growth 
of  this  plant,  which  also  demands  enormous 
supplies  of  animal  manure  in  a highly  con- 
centrated form,  as  fish,  woollen  rags,  night- 
soil,  and  other  highly-nitrogenized  products. 
With  all  the  care  in  the  world,  and  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  hops 
are  a very  uncertain  crop,  so  that  the 
growers  and  dealers  are  induced  to  gamble 
and  speculate  in  them  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and 


their  clients,  or  the  supporters  of  the  turf. 
In  defence  of  this  practice,  which  is  confined 
to  this  crop  among  the  agriculturists,  they 
allege  that  betting  is  induced  by  a desire 
to  diminish  the  risk  incurred ; and  I fully 
believe  that  this  is  to  a certain  extent  cor- 
rect. The  betting  is  always  on  or  against  a 
certain  amount  of  duty,  which  is  high  or 
low,  according  to  the  crop;  and  thus  the 
large  holder  or  grower  of  hops  is  induced  to 
back  a low  amount  of  duty,  so  that  if  the 
general  crop  turns  out  large  and  he  gets  in 
consequence  a low  price,  he  will  at  the  same 
time  receive  the  bet  which  he  has  laid.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  a farmer  has,  or  is  likely  to 
have,  a bad  crop,  he  backs  a high  duty, 
hoping  to  retrieve  his  own  bad  growth  by 
receiving  the  amount  of  his  bet.  Some- 
times, however,  the  grower  loses  both 
ways ; but  this  cannot  apply  to  the  holders 
of  hops  in  warehouse,  who  are  the  chief 
promoters  of  this  kind  of  speculation,  and 
who  almost  invariably  guard  against  loss  in 
this  way.  The  Sussex  and  Mid-Kent  hop3 
are  the  strongest  and  the  most  highly- 
flavoured;  while  the  Worcestershire  hops, 
including  those  of  Herefordshire,  which  are 
all  classed  as  such,  are  of  more  delicate 
flavour,  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  brewing 
of  the  pale  ale  so  much  in  fashion  at  present. 
Hops  are  gathered  by  hand  in  September  and 
the  early  part  of  October,  and  rapidly  kiln- 
dried  ; after  which  they  are  closely- packed 
in  “pockets”  or  “bags,”  and  become  a solid 
mass,  of  a bright  or  greenish  yellow  colour* 
with  a fine  dust  permeating  it,  in  which  the 
principal  flavouring  matter  resides.  When 
Tubbed  in  the  hand  they  feel  sticky,  and 
leave  a yellow  powdery  stain,  with  a 
powerful  and  peculiar  odour. 

1039.  In  Selecting  Hops,  much  depends 
upon  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended. 
If  for  pale  ale  or  table-beer,  new  hops  of 
a pale  yellow  colour  and  mild,  but  fine 
flavour,  should  be  chosen ; and  for  strong 
ales,  porter,  or  stout*  the  strongest  and 
most  aromatic  hops  of  the  south  district 
are  to  oe  preferred;  but  here,  also,  new 
hops  are  always  more  profitable  than  old 
ones.  Hops  one  year  old  have  not  lost 
much  of  their  strength ; but  after  that  age, 
every  successive  year  takes  away  from  the 
flavour  and  strength , after  three  or  four 
years  the  hop  is  comparatively  worthless. 

1040.  The  Active  Principle  of  the  Hop 
resides  in  a bitter  resinous  matter,  denomi- 
nated lupulin,  and  also  in  an  essential  oil, 
both  of  which  appear  to  act  on  the  nervous 
system  of  the  human  being,  and  also  upon 
the  beer  itselt  by  preventing  decomposition. 

1041.  Hops  are  sold  at  all  prices,  from 
£4 10s.  to  <£15,  or  even  £18  per  cwt.  The 
average  retail  price  of  good  hops  is  from 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 
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3042.  Water,  called  by  the  brewers  liquor, 
is  the  next  essential  material  to  produce 
beer,  and  upon  its  quality  will  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  that  of  the  malt-liquor  of 
which  it  forms  a part.  Burton  ale  and 
beer  have  always  been  celebrated ; and  it 
appears  that  this  well-deserved  character 
depends  mainly  upon  the  quality  of  the 
water,  which  contains  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime,  together 
with  carbonate  and  muriate  of  lime.  It 
is  well  known  that  these  salts  exert  a 
considerable  depuritive  power  on  vegetable 
juices,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  cane-sugar, 
&c.,  and  in  brewing  they  supersede  the 
necessity  for  “finings,”  the  ale  brewed 
with  this  water  becoming  clear  and  bright 
almost  directly.  The  greater  part  of  the 
lime  is  precipitated  in  combination  with 
the  mucilaginous  matters,  and  hence  the 
water,  as  it  exists  in  the  beer,  is  much 
more  soft  than  in  its  natural  state.  Thames 
water  also  appears  to  make  good  beer, 
but  it  requires  a considerable  quantity  of 
“finings,”  as  it  is  comparatively  deficient 
in  sulphate  of  lime.  For  this  reason  rain- 
water, though  more  capable  of  extracting 
the  virtues  of  the  malt  and  hops  than  river 
or  spring  water,  is  not  so  well  suited  either 
to  make  it  fine  or  to  keep  it  from  being 
converted  into  vinegar. 

1043.  Yeast  has  already  been  partially 
alluded  to  in  the  sub-section  on  bread,  at 
pages  279,  280.  It  may  at  any  time  be  made 
from  nitrogenized  materials,  without  the 
intervention  or  use  of  any  particle  of  its 
own  nature,  usually  called  a ferment ; biit 
this  latter  method  is  generally  adopted. 
As  yeast  is  employed  for  fenpenting  wort, 
so,  in  the  same  way,  when  it  is  wanted  for 
that  purpose,  the  surplus  yeast  is  had 
recourse  to  from  one  brewing  to  another; 
and  as  it  is  very  important  to  use  none  but 
that  obtained  from  a good  brewing,  it  is 
imperative  that  great  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  its  selection,  inasmuch  as  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  others  throughout 
nature,  “ like  produces  like.”  The  best 
yeast  for  working  beer  (called  “pitching 
the  tun”)  is  that  which  is  thrown  out  of  the 
bungholes  of  the  casks  into  what  are  called 
the  stillions,  to  be  presently  described.  In 
summer  it  should  not  be  more  than  two  or 
three  days  old,  but  in  winter  it  will  keep 
for  a week  or  even  a fortnight,  though  it 
always  loses  strength  by  keeping.  It  should 
be  kept  in  a cool  place,  in  cold  water,  which 
should  be  changed  every  second  day.  The 
kind  of  yeast  necessary  for  setting  to  work 
any  particular  kind  of  malt  liquor,  is  of 
some  importance,  as  it  appears  that  it 
should,  if  possible,  be  obtained  from  a 
similar  parent  stock  to  that  from  which  it 
is  intended.  Yeast  from  strong  ale  works 


more  slowly,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
strongly  than  that  from  small  beer,  so  that 
when  the  latter  is  required  to  go  through' 
its  fermentation  quickly,  it  will  not  do  to 
have  recourse  to  yeast  from  ale,  in  order  to 
set  it  going. 

1044.  The  chemical  composition  of  yeast 
is  described  at  page  280. 

1045.  The  Price  of  Yeast  is  about  Is.  4d. 
per  gallon,  or  4d.  per  quart 

1046.  Sugar,  as  used  by  the  public  brewers, 
must  be  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  imported, 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  not  be  in  any  way 
manufactured ; so  that  they  have  the  choice 
of  raw  sugar  or  molasses.  See  page  >289. 

1047.  Isinglass,  as  used  for  refining  ale 
and  porter,  is  of  the  coarsest  description. 
See  page  297. 

1048.  Besides  the  above  articles,  which 
are  allowed  by  law,  it  appears,  according  to 
the  evidence  before  the  late  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  several  delete- 
rious substances  are  employed,  as  cocculus 
indicus , a very  injurious  and  even  poisonous 
seed;  sulphate  of  iron ; quassia , for  its 
cheap  bitter;  and  salt,  for  its  specific  gravity 
and  for  its  tendency  to  produce  thirst. 
According  to  Dr.  Hassall’s  analysis,  how- 
ever, nothing  injurious  but  salt  was  dis- 
covered in  a large  number  of  samples; 
though  at  the  same  time  he  confesses  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect  most  of 
the  above  adulterations.  The  flavour  of 
liquorice  is  so  marked,  and  also  so  com- 
monly met  with  in  London  porter  and 
stout,  that  its  absence  can  scarcely  be 
credited,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  it  is 
included  in  his  examination  under  the 
sugars  which  are  allowed  by  law. 

1049.  Brewing  Utensils.— Every  brewery, 
whether  large  or  small,  has  usually  the 
following  utensils,  called  the  plant , and 
varied  in  their  details  according  to  the 
size  of  the  establishment  and  the  nature 
of  its  productions.  These  are— 1st,  liquor 
and  wort  copper ; 2nd,  the  mash-tub  or  tun , 
with  or  without  a mashing  machine , and  the 
under -back ; 3rd,  the  hop-back  and  wort- 
pump  ; 4th,  the  cooler ; 5th,  the  fermenting 
tun;  6th,  the  store-vats , casks , and  stillions; 
and,  7th,  the  thermometer  and  saccharometer. 

1050.  A Copper  for  the  wort,  as  well 
as  for  the  liquor  (water),  is  generally 
required,  and  the  two  are  always  used  in 
large  breweries,  excepting  where  the  won 
and  liquor  are  boiled  by  steam,  introduced 
by  means  of  pipes  into  large  wooden  vats, 
as  is  now  often  done.  In  private  families 
one  large  copper  is  sometimes  made  to 
answer  the  purpose,  but  two  will  always 
be  of  service,  holding  each  about  a third 
of  the  number  of  gallons  to  be  brewed 
(figs.  86  and  87,  a). 

1051.  The  Mash-tub  consists  of  a wooden 
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Fig  86,  plan,  and  Fig  87,  view,  of  brewing  utensils. 
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vessel,  with  a false  bottom  a few  inches 
from  the  true  bottom,  and  pierced  with 
holes,  to  allow  the  wort  to  drain  off  from 
the  grains.  These  holes  should  be  bored 
with  a hot  iron,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
water  from  causing  the  wood  to  swell,  and 
thus  close  them  up.  The  false  bottom  is 
fixed  just  above  the  tap,  and  should  rest 
upon  some  projecting  blocks  of  wood  fixed 
against  the  inside  of  the  tun,  so  as  to  be 
readily  taken  out.  For  private  families,  a 
sherry-butt,  cut  down,  answers  well  for 
the  purpose,  with  the  addition  of  a false 
bottom  (Jigs.  86  and  87,  B).  The  mashing 
machine  is  fixed  vertically  in  the  mash-tuns 
of  large  breweries,  so  as  by  the  revolutions 
of  its  arms  to  stir  up  the  malt  when  it  has  the 
liquor  poured  in  upon  it,  and  thus  assist  in 
extracting  all  the  saccharine  matter.  Long 
poles  with  cross-bars,  called  oars,  are  used 
instead  in  small  breweries,  or  in  private 
families  (Jig.  87,  c). 

1052.  An  Under-back  or  tub  to  receive 
the  wort  as  it  comes  out  of  the  mash-tub, 
must  always  be  obtained,  and  when  the 
latter  vessel  is  made  from  a sherry-butt,  the 
part  cut  off  answers  this  purpose  well.  It 
requires  no  tap,  the  wort  being  either 
pumped  or  ladled  out  of  it  (Jig$.  86  and  87,  d). 

1053.  The  Hop-back  is  merely  a strainer 
for  keeping  back  the  hops  as  the  wort  comes 
out  of  the  copper.  According  to  the  size  of 
the  plant  is  the  construction  of  this  article, 
which  for  small  breweries  may  consist  of  a 
hair  sieve ; for  moderate  ones,  of  a square 
wooden  vessel,  having  a false  bottom  with 
holes  in  it ; or  in  large  breweries,  of  a still 
more  enlarged  apparatus,  with  a perforated 
metallic  bottom. 

1054.  The  Wort-pump  is  only  used  in 
public  breweries,'  and  it  requires  to  be  of 
a somewhat  different  construction  to  the 
ordinary  suction-pump,  being  intended  for 
use  in  boiling  liquids  (Jig.  87,  e). 

1055.  The  Cooler  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  brewing  plant,  since 
upon  the  proper  conduct  of  the  part  of  the 
process  for  which  it  is  intended  depends, 
in  great  measure,  the  quality  of  the  beer. 
In  private  families  good  brewings  are  often 
spoilt  for  want  of  this  vessel,  as  they  are 
often  induced  to  employ  in  its  place  a deep 
tub,  which  preyents  the  cooling  process 
being  properly  carried  on ; and  it  is  chiefly 
for  want  of  it  that  brewing  is  seldom  suc- 
cessful in  the  summer  months.  The  wort 
ought,  in  most  cases,  to  be  rapidly  cooled 
to  45  degrees  or  5()  degrees  Fahrenheit ; and 
as  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  summer 
is  usually  far  above  this  heat,  it  cannot  be 
effected  by  contact  with  it  alone,  and  there- 
fore water  just  raided  from  the  well  is  em- 
ployed by  various  methods.  One  of  these, 
mid  that  most  usually  adopted,  is  to  force 


a stream  of  it  through  pipes  coiled  through 
the  cooler,  by  which  the  wort  is  made  to 
give  out  its  surplus  heat  to  the  water,  and 
thus  soon  to  be  lowered  to  the  temperature 
of  that  fluid.  Gutta  percha  tubes  are  now 
so  roadily  to  be  obtained  at  3d.  or  4d.  a 
foot,  that  this  method  may  always  be 
adopted  in  private  families  even ; the  one 
end  of  the  tube  being  attached  to  the 
pump,  or  a vessel  into  which  water  is 
pumped,  and  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  after 
being  coiled  through  the  wort  passing  into 
some  adjacent  drain.  Coolers,  as  usually 
made,  are  oblong  and  shallow  vessels, 
placed  at  such  a height  from  the  ground 
that  a bucket  may  be  held  beneath  their 
tap  to  catch  the  cooled  wort  as  it  flows 
out,  and  thus  convey  it  to  the  ferment- 
ing tun.  When,  however,  a wort-pump 
is  a part  of  the  plant,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  using  any  other  method  of  transfer,  and 
the  coolers  may  be  on  the  ground  (Jig.  86,  f). 

1056.  The  Fermenting  Tun  must  be  large 
enough  to  contain  the  whole  brewing,  or,  if 
several  qualities  of  malt  liquor  are  brewed 
at  the  same  time,  there  must  be  one  for 
each  large  enough  to  contain  them.  In 
private  families  the  mash-tun,  with  the 
false  bottom  taken  out,  is  often  employed 
for  the  purpose,  or  the  under-back,  or  both 
together. 

1057.  Thr  Store  Vats,  which  are  merely 
large  casks,  are,  in  large  breweries,  of 
enormous  size,  holding  sometimes  100,000 
gallons;  besides  these,  smaller  vats  and 
casks  are  required,  and  others  containing 
multiples  of  36  gallons,  which  is  the  measure 
of  a barrel  of  beer,  for  sending  it  out.  These 
are  made  of  oak,  but  the  vats  are  sometimes 
of  deal. 

1058.  Stilliqns  are  flat  wooden  troughs, 
in  which  tiie!  vats  or  barrels  stand  while  the 
yeast  is  coming  over. 

1059.  Thr  Thermometrr  is  the  well- 
known  instrument  for  measuring  heat,  and 
it  is  made  for  the  brewer  in  a tin  case,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  breaking. 

1060.  The  Saccharometer  is  a much 
more  complicated  instrument,  but  its  im- 
portance is  fully  recognised  by  all  large 
brewers.  According  to  the  quality  of  the 
malt  will  be  the  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  in  the  wort;  and  if  this  does  not 
come  up  to  the  proper  standard,  sugar  or 
molasses  must  be  added,  or  the  result  will 
be  defective.  The  amount  of  this  saccharine 
matter  in  wort  made  from  malt  alone , may 
always  be  estimated  by  ascertaining  its 
specific  gravity,  which  is  ail  that  the 
saccharometer  professes  to  do,  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  test  to  any  one  but  the  actual 
brewer,  since  salt,  or  any  other  substance 
which  increases  the  density  of  the  wort, 
will  raise  the  saccharometer,  and  mislead 
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the  person  relying  upon  it.  The  instrument 
itself  is  merely  a hollow  metal  ball,  attached 
to  a weighted  stem,  so  regulated  that  it 
shall  sink  in  distilled  water  at  62  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  to  a point  marked  on  it,  and 
consequently,  as  the  remainder  of  the  stem 
is  graduated  for  every  degree  which  it  rises 
above  the  wort,  it  will  indicate  a corre- 
sponding density  above  that  of  distilled 
water.  It  is  not,  however,  much  used  in 
private  brewing,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a perfect  sample  of  ale,  if  good  malt 
is  always  selected.  It  is  exactly  similar 
in  principle  to  the  lactometer  drawn  in 
jig  88. 

1061.  Brewing  is  conducted  upon  certain 
principles,  which,  in  practice,  are  modified 
to  suit  particular  circumstances,  as,  for 
instance,  whether  porter,  ale,  or  small  beer 
is  to  be  brewed.  The  first  step  is  to  heat 
a quantity  of  liquor  sufficient  to  mash  the 
malt  to  be  brewed,  at  an  average  tem- 
perature of  170  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
accommodation  in  the  copper  is  seldom 
sufficient  to  effect  this  in  one  bulk,  and 
therefore  the  water  in  it  is  raised  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  then  reduced  to  the 
proper  temperature  by  mixing  it  with  cold 
water,  and  in  proportion  to  the  temperature 
of  this  last,  which  will  be  affected  by  the 
state  of  the  weather,  must  the  quantity 
of  it  be  ificreased  or  diminished.  For  this 
pfirpose  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  one 
part  of  cold  to  three  of  boiling  water  is 
the  average,  in  weather  fit  for  brewing, 
which  is  not  favourably  conducted  either 
in  very  hot  or  very  cold  seasons.  For  the 
sake  of  economy,  the  malt  is  generally 
mashed  twice  or  thrice,  so  as  to  leave  no 
soluble  matter  behind,  and  also  to  give  full 
time  for  the  conversion  of  the  starch  into 
sugar  which  is  not  completed  until  the 
access  of  hot  water.  A first  mash,  there- 
fore, is  usually  made,  with  just  enough 
water  to  cover  the  malt,  and  at  a tempera- 
ture generally  of  about  168  degrees,  using 
about  eight  gallons  of  water  to  a bushel 
of  malt.  This  quantity  of  water  is  poured 
into  the  mash-tub,  and  after  being  carefully 
raised  or  lowered  to  the  required  degree, 
the  malt  is  shaken  in,  taking  care  to 
separate  it  well,  so  as  to  prevent  its  clotting 
together.  When  the  malt  and  water  are 
thoroughly  stirred  together,  the  tempera- 
ture ought  to  be  again  taken ; and  if  it  is 
below  150  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  next 
mash  must  be  raised  two  or  three  degrees 
accordingly.  The  whole  is  now  to  be  covered 
over  with  sacks,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  heat  as 
much  as  possible,  and  should  thus  remain 
for  about  one  hour  and  a half,  or  rather 
less  in  very  cold  weather.  As  soon  as  the 
brewer  has  covered  his  mash-tub,  he  begins 
to  charge  his  copper  again  for  the  next 


mash,  having  a full  hour  for  the  purpose. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  above-named,  the 
brewer  having  a sufficient  quantity  of  hot 
water  ready  for  the  next  mash,  proceeds 
to  draw  off  the  first  by  turning  the  tap  in 
the  mash-tun  to  run  in  a small  stream, 
and  carefully  returning  to  the  grains  a 
gallon  or  so  till  it  runs  fine.  This  first 
mash  seldom  runs  off  more  than  half  the 
quantity  of  wort  which  was  added  as 
liquor,  and  if  the  brewing  is  to  be  all  “ one 
way,”  or  “entire,”  more  liquor  is  at  once 
added  before  all  of  this  has  run  off;  but 
when,  as  in  many  private  families,  two  kinds 
of  beer  are  to  be  brewed,  the  wort  from  each 
mash  must  be  kept  apart.  But  as  the  above 
proportion  of  malt  to  liquor  would  turn 
out  the  ale  of  a very  strong  nature  indeed, 
it  is  usual  to  “ sparge  ” the  grains  during 
the  time  that  the  first  wort  is  running  off, 
until  a sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected. 
Thus,  supposing  it  is  intended  to  brew  ale  of 
10  bushels  of  malt  to  the  54  gallons,  then,  as 
the  10  bushels  have  been  mashed  in  80  gal- 
lons of  liquor,  and  as  half  this  will  be 
retained  by  the  grains,  24  gallons  more  of 
hot  liquor  must  be  poured  on  the  malt  before 
the  54  gallons  will  make  their  appearance 
in  the  under-back  ; and  as  the  liquor  would 
run  through  the  malt  if  poured  on  care- 
lessly irom  a bucket,  it  is  usual  to  pour  it 
on  from  a watering-pot,  or  some  simiiar 
vessel,  so  as  to  ensure  its  thoroughly  wash- 
ing it  as  it  passes  through.  This  is  called 
“sparging,”  and  is  of  consequence  in 
economical  brewing.  The  liquor  should  be 
somewhat  hotter  than  for  mashing,  say 
from  180  to  185  degrees,  according  to  the 
weather.  As  soon  as  the  under-back  has 
received  its  quantity,  as  already  calculated, 
the  tap  is  closed,  and  the  brewer  proceeds 
to  effect  his  second  mash,  using  the  liquor 
at  a temperature  of  about  175  degrees,  and 
admitting  to  the  mash-tub  as  many  gallons 
as  he  intends  to  draw  off ; or  if  he  purposes 
a third  mash,  then  dividing  the  whole  into 
two  quantities,  and  mixing  them  together 
as  they  run  into  the  under-back.  It  will  be 
understood  that  as  soon  as  the  whole  quan- 
tity required  for  the  strong  ale  is  collected 
in  the  under-back,  it  must  be  removed  to 
the  wort-copper,  so  as  to  leave  it  ready  for 
the  wort  from  the  second  mash.  It  is  well 
known  among  brewers  that  the  wort  from 
the  several  mashes  gradually  changes  its 
character,  being  at  first  rich  in  saccharine 
matter,  with  a small  proportion  of  mucilage, 
gum,  &c. ; afterwards  the  sugar  diminishes, 
and  the  latter  ingredients  increase  in  quan- 
tity, so  that  the  wort*  is  not  only  weaker 
and  of  less  specific  gravity  altogether,  but 
it  is  also  much  less  sweet,  and  being 
more  mucilaginous,  it  is  more  liable  to  run 
on  to  acetous  fermentation.  Many  brewers 
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therefore,  after  drawing  off  their  ale,  add  a 
proportion  of  sugar  to  brew  their  table-beer, 
using  from  one  to  two  pounds  to  eighteen 
gallons,  according  to  the  weakness  or 
strength  of  the  wort  in  point  of  saccharine 
matter.  When  the  brewing  is  confined  to 
one  quality  only  the  process  is  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  tbe  whole  quantity  is  run  through 
the  malt  and  mixed  together  before  boiling 
or  hopping.  The  malt,  when  thus  mashed 
and  exhausted  of  its  soluble  matter,  receives 
the  name  of  “ grains.” 

1062.  For  Boiling  and  Hopping  the 
Wort,  a second  copper  is  required,  as 
already  mentioned  in  par.  1050,  unless  the 
brewing  is  limited  to  a small  quantity,  and 
that  of  one  kind  of  beer  only.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  wort  should  be  boiled  as  soon 
as  possible,  after  it  is  received  in  the  under- 
back  ; and  as  the  liquor-copper  is  required 
to  heat  the  water  for  the  second  mash,  it 
cannot  be  used  for  boiling  the  wort  till  the 
whole  of  the  mashing  is  finished.  If  this 
precaution  is  neglected,  the  wort  remaining 
too  long  in  the  under-back  is  apt  to  turn 
sour,  or  to  become  “foxy,”  as  it  is  called. 
The  wort,  therefore,  is  at  once  ladled  or 
pumped  into  the  copper;  and  after  being 
well  mixed  with  the  hops,  it  must  be  raised 
to  the  boiling  point  as  soon  as  possible, 
when  the  fire  must  be  raked  or  regulated  so 
as  to  keep  it  at  a low  boiling  temperature 
for  the  proper  time.  The  Quantity  of  Hops 
per  bushel  of  malt  varies  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  strength  of 
the  ale  or  beer,  and  the  age  of  the  hops. 
For  strong  ale  intended  to  be  kept,  a pound 
a bushel  is  about  the  average,  and  for  table- 
ale,  from  half  a pound  to  three-quarters, 
the  latter  quantity  being  required  when  the 
brewing  is  at  or  near  the  summer  time,  or 
where  a bitter  beer  is  preferred.  When  what 
is  called  “bitter-beer”  is  required,  nearly 
double  the  above  quantity  of  hops  must  be 
used;  and  if  they  are  of  the  Worcester 
growth,  the  flavour  will  still  more  nearly 
approach  the  original  Burton.  The  Proper 
Time  for  the  boiling  to  be  maintained  may 
be  known  by  the  wort  “breaking  up”  into 
flakes,  that  is,  the  mass  of  fluid,  which 
at  first  is  uniformly  dense  in  appearance, 
becomes  converted  into  a flaky  liquid,  part 
bright,  and  the  remainder  in  small  flattened 
granules;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
boiling  is  carried  far  enough,  and  the  wort 
must  be  strained  from  the  hops  into  the 
cooler.  The  first  wort  requires  much  less 
boiling  than  the  second,  the  average  being 
generally  about  an  hour  and  a half,  while 
for  the  second  mash  two  hours  or  two 
and  a half  will  not  often  be  too  long, 
and  for  a third  three  hours,  at  least,  must 
be  the  period  adopted.  The  hops,  when 
strained,  are  returned  into  the  copper  for 


the  next  boiling,  as  some  little  soluble 
matter  still  remains ; but  to  these  a second 
quantity  must  be  added  for  the  boiling  of 
the  second  mash.  As  the  hops  are  not 
squeezed,  they  retain  a certain  amount 
of  wort,  which  will  amount  to  about  two 
quarts  to  each  pound  of  hops,  and  which 
must  be  allowed  for  in  the  brewing,  as  well 
as  for  the  loss  by  evaporation.  When  the 
wort  is  intended  to  be  boiled  for  more  than 
one  hour,  it  is  better  not  to  add  all  the 
hops  until  within  an  hour  of  the  time 
when  it  is  to  be  cooled,  as  the  aroma  is, 
to  a certain  extent,  lost  in  boiling.  The 
wort  is  next  strained  into  the  under-back 
or  direct  into  the  cooler  through  the  hop- 
back,  or  common  strainer,  as  the  case 
may  be; 

1063.  Cooling  the  Wort  should  be  con- 
ducted with  as  much  speed  as  possible, 
and  hence  it  should  not  be  more  than 
three  or  four  inches  deep  in  the  cooler, 
except  in  very  cold  weather.  When  a 
refrigerator  is  used,  it  must  not  be  set  in 
action  until  the  wort  is  somewhat  reduced 
in  temperature;  but  as  soon  as  it  has 
fallen  to  about  140  degrees,  begin  and  cool 
it  as  quickly  as  can  be  effected  by  these 
means  until  the  wort  is  down  to  about  50 
degrees,  after  which  it  is  at  once  removed 
to  the  fermenting  tun. 

1064.  Fermentation,  or  “pitching  the 
tun,”  as  the  brewer’s  slang  terms  this 
process,  is  the  part  in  which  the  greatest 
experience  is  required ; for  though  the  rapid 
cooling  is  quite  as  necessary,  yet  it  is  so 
easily  managed  when  the  proper  means 
are  used,  that  any  one  of  ordinary  capacity 
may  readily  cool  his  wort,  if  he  has  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  premises.  In  fer- 
mentation, however,  much  more  nicety  is 
required,  and  many  things  must  be  taken 
into  the  calculation,  as  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  yeast,  the  heat  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  kind  of  beer  to  be  produced. 
The  principal  points  which  affect  this  pro- 
cess are— 1st.  The  weather , including  the 
electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
influences  the  fermentation,  producing  a 
tendency  to  acetic  fermentation,  when 
there  is  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium,  as 
evidenced  by  what  is  called  “thundery 
weather.”  Warm  weather  has  a similar 
effect  in  accelerating  fermentation,  while 
very  cold  weather  retards  it. —2nd.  The 
nature  of  the  yeast , which  should  be  obtained 
from  a good  and  successful  brewing,  and 
from  beer  of  a similar  quality  to  that  to  be 
fermented..— 3rd.  The  'proper  conduct  of  the 
mashes;  for  if  the  liquor  has  been  used  at 
too  low  a temperature,  fermentation  must 
be  carried  on  with  care,  or  the  wort  will  be 
impoverished,  while  if  the  heat  has  been 
too  great  it  must  be  effectually  cleared  by 
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fermentation,  or  it  will  be  “ropy,”  from 
excess  of  mucilage  remaining.  — 4th.  The 
heat  of  the  room  in  which  the  fermenting 
process  is  to  be  conducted,  must  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  heat  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  the  strength  of  the  beer,  and 
the  quantity  brewed.  Small  brewings  will 
require  a higher  temperature  than  large 
ones,  and  the  higher  the  outer  temperature, 
the  more  carefully  must  the  inner  be  kept 
down  below  it,  avoiding  all  cold  draughts 
as  far  as  possible.  The  Average  Quantity 
of  Yeast  to  be  added  is  about  one  pint  of 
good  solid  yeast  to  a barrel  of  beer,  varying 
it  according  to  circumstances,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table. 


Amount  of  Yeast,  by  Measure,  to  each 
Quarter  of  Malt,  suited  to  varieties  of 
Malt  Liquor. 


Heat  of 
Atmosphere. 

Ale. 

Porter. 

Table- 

beer. 

Degrees. 

Quarts. 

Quarts. 

Quarts. 

25 

2f 

32 

3! 

SO 

2-b 

3 

32 

35 

2-k 

3 

3 

40 

2 

2i 

3 

45 

n 

2} 

22 

50 

H 

2 

2* 

55 

H 

2 

22 

60 

1 

1| 

2 

When  the  weather  is  cold  the  whole  of  the 
yeast  may  at  once  be  stirred  in ; when  warm, 
one  quarter  may  be  reserved  to  be  added  or 
not  as  required.  The  first  sign  of  fermen- 
tation is  a fine  white  circular  line  round  the 
edge  of  the  tan,  which  gradually  becomes 
broader  till  the  whole  surface  is  cream  ed 
over.  After  this  a slight  singing  noise  is 
heard,  arising  from  the  bubbles  of  gas  as 
they  pass  up  to  the  surface ; and  as  these 
increase  in  number  the  creamy  head  be- 
comes thicker  and  more  irregular.  At  this 
stage  the  froth  should  assume  a cauliflower 
appearance,  white  at  first,  then  yellow,  and 
lastly  of  a brownish  yellow.  If  the  curling 
head  is  in  broad  flat  flakes,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong ; or,  if  the  air-bubbles  are  too 
large  and  open,  with  a bluish-white  colour. 
When  the  depth  of  head  is  not  sufficient, 
and  the  cauliflower  appearance  is  not  put 
on,  the  wort  is  unsound,  and  is  said  to 
■“  boil.”  In  the  last  stage  of  fermentation  the 
head  having  risen  to  a great  height,  becomes 
more  dense  and  close,  the  bubbles  burst  into 
each  other  and  form  large  ones,  which  in 
their  turn  again  break,  occasioning  a sudden 
and  partial  dropping  of  the  head,  until  it 
becomes  a close,  dense,  brownish  mass, 
which,  if  permitted,  would  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tun,  and  is  therefore  skimmed 
off  as  soon  as  it  shows  the  slightest  ten- 


dency to  do  so.  If  this  were  allowed,  the 
beer  would  have  a bitter  taste,  and  be  what 
is  called  “yeast  bitten.”  As  soon  as  the 
fermentation  is  well  established,  the  head 
should  not  be  disturbed  until  it  is  perfeeteu, 
when  it  should  be  carefully  skimmed  off; 
but  it  is  not  generally  the  custom  to  allow 
the  beer  to  cleanse  itself  entirely  in  the 
fermenting  tun,  but  when  the  process  is 
nearly  completed  it  is  divided  into  smaller 
store  barrels,  in  which  it  is  left  to  complete 
its  cleansing,  the  bung  being  left  out  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  yeast  suffered  to  run  over 
the  side  into  the  stillion  or  other  vessel  set 
to  receive  it.  This  division  has  a tendency 
to  check  the  fermentation,  and  sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a little  more  yeast 
and  stir  it  well  up  in  order  to  re-establish 
the  cleansing  process.  At  other  times  a 
little  salt  and  wheat-flour  is  mixed  up 
carefully  with  the  beer,  and  from  the  effect 
of  the  gluten  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
yeast  is  discharged  by  a fresh  fermentation. 

1065.  The  Filling  Up  of  these  casks  must 
be  attended  to  from  the  first,  so  that  the 
yeast  may  be  enabled  to  overflow  from  the 
bunghole  with  facility;  and  this  should  be 
done  three  or  four  times  on  the  first  day, 
and  twice  or  thrice  a day  afterwards,  till 
the  fermentation  has  apparently  ceased, 
when  the  bungholes  are  to  be  cleaned  of  all 
yeast  and  well  bunged.  Then  remove  the 
casks  to  the  cellar  where  they  are  to 
remain,  take  out  the  bung,  introduce  to 
each  barrel  of  beer  from  three-quarters  to 
a pound  of  fresh  hops  mixed  with  some 
sound  beer  of  similar  quality,  and  re-adjust 
the  bungs  securely.  Put  in  the  vent-pegs, 
loosely  at  first,  and  to  be  gradually  closed 
as  the  carbonic  acid  ceases  to  be  given  off 
in  large  quantities.  Table-beer,  if  properly 
made  and  cleansed,  ought  to  be  fine  in  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks ; and  ale  in  two  or 
three  months,  according  to  its  strength. 

1066.  Cleanliness  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  all  brewing  operations,  and  the 
brewer  should  spare  no  pains  in  scalding 
out  all  his  plant,  and  the  store  barrels  in 
particular,  which  will  give  a musty  taste  to 
the  beer  if  they  are  at  all  foul.  Lime  is  an 
excellent  material  for  aiding  the  cleaning 
of  vats  or  barrels  which  have  become 
musty,  taking  care  to  swill  them  well  with 
plenty  of  water  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 
New  casks  should  be  well  soaked  in  a hot 
brine  of  salt  and  water,  and  afterwards 
should  have  some  spent  hops  left  in  them 
with  water  and  a little  yeast,  so  as  to  cause 
some  degree  of  fermentation.  The  day 
before  the  brewing  all  these  points  must 
be  caret ully  attended  to.  When  all  is  ready, 
the  copper  is  filled  with  water  at  night, 
and  the  mash-tub,  under-back,  &c.,  placed 
ready  tor  mashing,  with  malt,  hops,  Ac., 
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at  hand;  then  the  last  thing  at  night 
light  the  Are,  and  damp  it  when  well  down, 
so  that  by  the  early  morning  the  copperful 
of  liquor  may  be  hot,  ready  for  the  first 
mash,  or  nearly  so. 

1067.  Table-ale  or  Beer  is  generally 
brewed  from  the  second  mash  of  strong 
ale;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
requires  about  four  or  five  bushels  of  malt, 
and  from  4 lb.  to  7 lb.  of  hops,  to  fifty- 
four  gallons  of  water.  Very  small,  or 
harvest  beer,  is  sometimes  brewed  with 
two  or  three  bushels  of  malt  and  4 lb. 
of  hops,  but  this  will  not  keep  more  than 
a week  or  ten  days.  Pale  malt  is  the  best 
for  this  beer,  unless  a high  colour  is  required. 

1068.  Strong  Ale  is  brewed  from  eight 
to  ten  bushels  of  malt,  and  8 lb.  or  10  lb. 
of  hops.  Pale  malt,  here,  again,  is  the  best; 
but  this  is  a matter  of  taste  depending 
upon  the  colour  preferred. 

1069.  Bitter  Ale  is  generally  brewed 
from  very  pale  malt,  the  quantity  of  which 
is  from  four  to  five  bushels,  and  of  hops 
8 lb.  to  the  hogshead. 

1070.  A Hogshead  of  Stout  is  brewed 
from  one  quarter  of  pale  malt,  two  bushels 
of  brown  malt,  and  three-quarters  of  a 
bushel  of  black  or  patent  malt  mixed 
together,  and  hopped  with  8 lb.  of  hops. 

1071.  Porter  is  often  the  second  mashing 
of  malt  for  stout,  with  the  addition  of  treacle. 
Thus,  from  the  above  brewing  of  stout, 
with  the  addition  of  18  lb.  of  treacle,  thirty- 
six  gallons  of  porter  may  be  brewed.  Or, 
if  porter  is  to  be  brewed  at  once  from  the 
malt,  then  called  “entire,”  half  the  quantity 
ordered  for  stout  will  be  required.  Extract 
of  liquorice  is  said  to  be  used  instead  of 
treacle,  and  certainly  the  taste  of  porter 
bears  out  the  popular  belief,  but  it  has 
not  been  detected  in  it  by  microscopical 
examination. 

1072.  Cellaring,  Fining,  &c.— The  cellar 
for  keeping  beer  should  not  be  too  cold 
or  too  hot,  but  should  be  preserved  as  near 
as  possible  at  55  degrees  Fahrenheit.  A 
close  cellar,  also,  like  one  fit  for  wines,  is 
not  adapted  for  beer.  The  vent-pegs  should 
be  carefully  watched,  and  should  be  closed 
as  soon  as  the  fermentation  will  allow. 
When  beer  is  required  to  be  used  before 
it  has  become  fine  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  or  when  it  refuses  to  do  so, 
isinglass  in  some  form  is  had  recourse  to 
in  order  to  effect  this  object,  and  the 
mixture  so  used  is  called  “finings.”  In 
ordinary  cases,  one  ounce  to  a barrel  is  the 
proper  quantity  of  isinglass ; and  to  use  it, 
dissolve  it  in  a little  fine  beer,  not  sour, 
until  the  whole  is  of  the  consistence  of 
treacle,  when  it  should  be  strained  by 
twisting  it  in  a piece  of  canvas,  after  which 
it  may  be  reduced  in  a little  more  beer 


until  it  forms  a liquid  of  the  consistence 
of  cream,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  For  this 
purpose  draw  out  a pail  of  the  beer  to  be 
fined,  and  add  the  finings  in  quantity 
proportioned  to  its  cloudiness,  an  ounce 
to  the  barrel  being  the  average.  Whisk 
the  whole  in  the  pail  until  a head  is 
produced,  when  it  may  be  poured  into  the 
bunghole,  first  of  all  making  room  for  it  by 
taking  out  another  pailful.  The  whole 
contents  of  the  barrel  are  then  to  be  well 
stirred  up,  and  the  last-drawn  pail  restored, 
when  the  bung  may  be  replaced  as  soon  as 
the  bubbles  caused  by  the  stirring  are  gone 
down.  I n a few  days,  or  a week  or  more, 
according  to  the  kind  of  ale,  try  whether  it 
is  bright,  and  if  not,  a longer  period  must 
be  given  it.  When  very  stubborn,  some 
other  substance  is  to  be  tried,  as  salt , alum, 
or  quick-lime.  Half  a pound  of  the  first,  or 
two  ounces  of  the  two  last,  are  the  quan- 
tities for  a hogshead  of  beer.  Ropiness 
arises  from  defective  fermentation,  and 
the  best  remedy  is  a fresh  supply  of  yeast 
and  a second  fermentation,  adding  a little 
wheat-flour  at  the  same  time. 

1073.  Beer  is  Racked  from  large  casks 
into  small,  in  order  that  it  may  remain 
good  while  on  draught.  But  whenever  a 
large  cask  is  tapped  for  this  purpose,  it 
should  be  emptied  entirely,  or  the  air 
getting  into  the  upper  part  will  make  its 
contents  fiat.  A small  quantity  of  hop 
should  be  added  to  each  cask,  and  these 
should  be  quite  clean,  and,  if  possible,  fresh 
from  their  last  using.  When,  in  draught, 
beer  becomes  fiat  and  stale,  a little  new 
beer  added  will  be  the  best  remedy;  or 
some  wheat-flour  may  be  made  up  into  a 
paste  with  syrup  or  treacle,  and  dropped 
into  the  cask,  which  will  sometimes  recover 
beer  only  slightly  gone  off. 

1074.  Malt  Liquors  of  all  kinds  are 
much  improved  in  flavour  and  briskness 
by  bottling,  if  this  plan  is  adopted  at  the 
proper  time.  Very  often  when  a barrel  of 
any  kind  of  this  beverage  is  almost  sour,  it 
is  made  up  with  a little  additional  sugar, 
and  bottled  with  the  expectation  that  it 
will  turn  out  well.  But  the  fact  is  that 
it  ought  not  quite  to  have  completed  its 
fermentation  when  it  is  bottled,  or  at  all 
events  its  saccharine  matter  should  still 
be  unconverted  into  alcohol  or  vinegar. 
Beer  should  never  be  bottled  while  there 
is  any  tendency  to  spirt  from  the  vent-peg, 
but  as  soon  as  this  has  ceased,  and  it  is  fine, 
it  may  be  bottled  with  advantage.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  about  its  being  fit,  the  corks 
may  be  left  out  for  a day  or  two,  and  on 
being  driven  in  they  will  generally  require 
the  aid  of  a string  or  wire  to  keep  them 
down,  and  then  with  a strong  bottle  there 
is  every  chance  of  avoiding  a failure  from 
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either  extreme.  When  beer  is  somewhat 
too  flat,  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  or  a raisin 
or  two,  or  a few  grains  of  rice,  will  afford 
new  pabulum  for  fermentation,  and  set  the 
carbonic  acid  free,  as  is  desired  for  this 
purpose. 

1075.  Malt  Liquors  are  brewed  on  the 
most  extensive  scale  in  London,  as  well  as 
the  provinces,  by  large  brewers,  one  or  two 
of  whom  in  London  consume  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  malt 
per  year.  These  large  firms  brew  a genuine 
article,  and  sell  it  to  the  landlords  of  the 
numerous  public-houses  who  patronise 
them,  either  voluntarily  or  from  compul- 
sion. In  London  the  licensed  victuallers 
number  about  4500,  and  the  beer-houses 
more  than  2000,  or  together  nearly  7000 
houses ; being  about  1 to  every  45  houses, 
and  1 to  every  350  inhabitants.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  important  that  the  beverages 
supplied  by  them  should  be  good ; and 
though  they  are  loudly  accused  of  adul- 
teration, yet  the  charge  has  not  been  so 
clearly  established  as  to  make  it  an  un- 
doubted fact. 

1076.  The  Adulteration  of  Malt  Liquor 
has  been  most  carefully  examined  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
since  then  by  Dr.  Hassall,  who  first  had  his 
attention  called  to  the  bitter  beer  of  the 
Burton  breweries,  which  was  said  to  be 
adulterated  with  strychnine,  in  order  to 
obtain  a cheap  bitter.  This  has  been  most 
completely  disproved  by  several  high 
chemical  authorities,  and  also  by  Dr. 
Hassall,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Lancet , 
all  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bitter 
ale  of  Messrs.  Bass  & Co.  and  Allsop  & Co. 
is  a pure  and  wholesome  beverage,  con- 
cocted from  malt,  hops,  and  water  alone. 
With  regard  to  stout  and  porter,  several 
seizures  of  illegal  articles  to  “make  up” 
quantities  of  them  have  been  made  by 
the  Excise,  consisting  of  cocculus  indicus, 
Spanish  juice,  grains  of  paradise,  copperas, 
quassia,  <fcc.,  so  that  it  has  been  indis- 
putably proved  that  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  use  these  noxious  articles  in  the 
trade.  It  is  well-known  that  publicans 
are  very  careful  how  they  allow  their 
customers  to  invade  their  underground 
territories  in  the  morning,  when  the  porter, 
<fcc.,  for  the  next  day  is  preparing;  but  this 
is  not  necessarily  a proof  of  guilt,  but  rather 
may  be  caused  by  a desire  to  be  free  from 
interruption.  Nevertheless,  they  are  uni- 
versally charged  with  these  tricks,  and  by 
general  consent  it  is  supposed  that  some- 
thing or  other  is  done  in  the  cellar  which 
will  not  bear  the  light  of  day.  Dr.  Hassall, 
however,  was  unable  to  detect  any  adul- 
teration in  porter  or  stout,  except  with 
Water,  which  is  a venial  offence,  compara- 


tively, and,  in  addition,  a certain  portion 
of  salt,  which,  also,  is  only  intended  to 
increase  the  thirst  of  the  customers,  as 
well  as  to  raise  the  density  of  the  porter. 
Acidity  of  an  acetic  kind  was  also  detected, 
to  a great  extent.  As  far,  therefore,  as 
the  Lancet  Commission  is  concerned,  the 
London  publicans  and  brewers  come  out 
with  tolerably  clean  hands ; and,  with 
regard  to  bitter  beer,  have  absolutely 
gained  a character  which  they  had  not 
before. 

1077.  The  Retail  Prices  of  good  sound 
malt  liquors  in  London  are  now  on  the 
average  as  follows,  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated brewers  demanding  a somewhat 
higher  rate  than  the  rest 


Cash  Prices  per  Firkin  of  Nine  Gallons. 
July  5th,  1856. 


s.  d. 
15  0 
12  0 
9 0 
7 6 


XXX 
XX 
X 
A 

Stout 

Porter  .. 9 0 

Table-beer  5 0 

Pale  India  ale  (bitter  ale)  ...  12  0 
Ditto  (Allsop’s  or  Bass’s)  ...  16  6 

Ditto,  bottled  ...  per  doz.  4 6 
Barclay’s  stout,  bottled  „ 3 6 

1078.  Ale  Measure  is  as  follows 
9 gallons  make  a firkin. 

18  „ „ kilderkin. 

36  „ „ barrel. 

54  „ „ hogshead. 

108  „ „ butt. 


Sub-sect.  B Cider  and  Perry. 

1079.  Cider  and  Perry  are  the  fermented 
juices  of  apples  and  pears  respectively,  each 
being  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way. 

1080.  The  Fruit  must  be  of  a very  different 
quality  from  those  intended  for  the  table, 
which  are  luscious,  and  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  the  astringent  properties  which 
are  required  for  keeping  the  j uices  of  those 
intended  for  cider  and  perry.  This  astrin- 
gency  is  mainly  due  to  the  tannin  contained 
in  the  fruit,  which  leaves  a most  unpleasant 
sense  of  roughness  on  the  palate.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  make  these  two  drinks  from 
sweet  fruit,  and  almost  impossible  without 
an  admixture  with  some  of  those  contain- 
ing the  astringent  principle,  though  some 
makers,  even  with  the  former,  contrive  by 
careful  and  often-repeated  racking  to  stop 
the  acetic  fermentation,  and  keep  the 
saccharine  matter  in  its  original  state. 

1081.  Both  Apples  and  Pears  consist  of 
malic  acid,  mucilage,  grape-sugar,  tannin, 
an  essential  oil  and  bitter  principle  in  the 
seeds,  and  water. 
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1082.  The  Conversion  into  Pulp  is  the 
first  part  of  the  process,  which  in  the  old 
methods  was  a very  long  one,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a very  clumsy  stone-mill  worked 
by  a horse,  extended  over  a long  period 
of  time,  seldom  being  completed  before 
Christmas,  during  which  time  half  the 
apples  became  rotten.  At  present,  as  soon 
as  they  are  gathered,  or  within  a few  days 
after,  a portable  machine  is  hired  by  the 
grower  and  worked  by  its  owner  at  so 
much  per  hogshead ; most  of  them  being 
able  to  grind  and  press  eight  or  ten  hogs- 
heads a day  of  100  gallons  each,  or  a pro- 
portionate number  of  those  containing 
fifty-four  gallons.  In  the  Worcester  and 
Hereford  districts,  the  former  measure  is 
adopted,  while  in  the  Western  counties 
the  ordinary  beer  measure  of  fifty-four 
gallons  is  the  hogshead  employed.  These 
machines  tear  and  grind  the  apples  to 
pieces  either  with  the  aid  of  horse-power— 
requiring  three  or  four  horses,  or  by  steam, 
the  last  being  seldom  employed.  The  mill 
is  of  steel,  and  acts  not  by  mere  pressure, 
as  in  the  old  stone-mill,  but  by  the  ordinary 
action  of  grinding.  The  pulp  thus  prepared 
is  at  once  pressed,  being  placed,  as  in  the 
old  press,  in  horse-hair  bags,  and  then 
squeezed  by  hand-labour,  the  juice  run- 
ning out  being  in  the  condition  of  new 
cider,  ready  to  be  at  once  moved  down 
into  the  cellar.  After  all  the  apples  are 
ground  and  pressed,  the  pulp  is  mixed 
with  water,  re-ground  and  re-pressed,  and 
makes  about  a tenth  of  the  original  quan- 
tity of  a liquid  which  is  called  “water 
eider,”  and  which  must  be  soon  drunk, 
because  it  will  not  keep,  though  sweet 
and  agreeable  to  the  palate  for  a short 
time. 

1083.  The  New  Cider,  on  being  stored, 
soon  begins  to  ferment,  seldom  requiring 
any  aid  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of 
malt-liquor.  Sometimes,  however,  when 
it  refuses  to  work,  a little  yeast,  say 
about  a pint,  is  stirred  into  a hogshead 
of  cider,  and  that  very  seldom  fails  to 
set  it  going.  Generally,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  a scum  begins  to  rise,  which  should 
be  carefully  removed  as  fast  as  it  makes 
its  appearance.  The  cider  is  either  tem- 
porarily left  to  ferment  in  large  vessels  set 
on  end  with  their  heads  out,  or  else  it  is  at 
once  poured  into  the  casks  where  it  is  to 
remain,  according  to  the  peculiar  methods 
practised  in  different  localities.  If  the  large 
upright  casks  are  used,  the  cider  is  only 
allowed  to  remain  in  them  for  36  or  48 
hours,  when,  if  the  fermentation  has  caused 
the  cider  to  throw  down  a considerable 
amount  of  its  mucilage  in  the  shape  of 
flocculent  matter,  it  is  at  once  racked  into 
the  store-casks,  and  there  the  fermentation 


is  allowed  to  progress  to  a certain  point, 
which  varies  greatly  with  the  particular 
kind  of  fruit,  and  which  can  therefore 
scarcely  be  described.  The  bungholes  are 
kept  filled  up  with  cider  of  corresponding 
age  and  quality,  and  thus  the  working 
froth  is  caused  to  flow  over  every  time  the 
new  fluid  is  added.  After  a certain  time, 
when  the  fermentation  is  considered  to 
have  proceeded  far  enough,  the  cider  is 
racked  again  into  another  cask,  which  stops 
the  fermentation  for  an  uncertain  period, 
and  on  its  again  reappearing,  recourse  is 
had  to  a third  or  fourth,  or  even  a fifth 
racking.  So  careful  are  some  of  the  best 
cider-makers  to  catch  the  exact  moment 
when  this  new  attempt  at  fermentation 
shows  itself,  that  they  will  sometimes  sit 
up  all  night  rather  than  allow  the  proper 
moment  to  slip  by  without  taking  advan- 
tage of  it.  Some  growers  boil  their  cider 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  fermenta- 
tion, others  use  the  fumes  of  sulphur  for 
the  same  purpose ; but  the  best  sweet  cider, 
which  is  always  that  in  which  the  process 
has  been  stopped,  is  generally  made  by 
attending  carefully  to  the  racking-process. 

1084.  Cider,  if  well  made,  and  of  good 
fruit,  should  not  require  any  “fining;”  but 
if  it  refuses  to  clear  itself,  isinglass  or  white 
of  eggs  may  be  mixed  with  it,  exactly  as 
for  beer  (see  par.  1072). 

1085.  Cider  and  perry  are  bottled;  they 
are  brisk  and  tull  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
often  greatly  admired  as  a substitute  even 
for  champagne.  No  precaution  is  necessary, 
but  to  bottle  the  one  or  the  other  in  strong 
bottles  with  good  corks,  and  not  to  delay 
it  too  long,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  attempting  to  confine 
either  cider  or  perry  before  the  fermenta- 
tive process  is  settled,  or  the  strongest 
bottles  will  be  burst. 

1086.  The  Quality  of  both  cider  and  perry 
varies  very  considerably,  there  being  every 
grade,  from  sweet  to  sweet- an d-rough, 
rough-without-sweet,  and  rough-and-acid 
descriptions.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
soil,  for  some  soils  will  not  produce  any 
thing  but  rough  and  sour  perry  and  cider. 
Still  more,  in  general,  depends  upon  the 
manufacture;  and  the  careful  grower  will 
often,  by  a few  hours’  attention  per  week, 
double  the  value  of  his  stock. 

1087.  Cider  is  sold  at  from  6d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  gallon,  and  perry  at  from  lOd.  to  3s.,  or 
even  4s.,  for  the  same  quantity.  Both  of 
these  drinks  are  always  sold  by  the  gallon, 
although  the  hogshead  is  often  mentioned 
as  the  measure  employed.  The  alcoholic 
strength  is  greater  than  is  supposed,  some 
of  the  common  rough  sorts  being  capable  of 
affecting  the  head  very  rapidly.  From  the 
quantity  of  acid  in  general  contained  in 
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cider  and  perry,  they  are  seldom  found 
to  agree  with  the  stomachs  of  those  who 
have  not  been  early  accustomed  to  their 
use;  but  in  the  fruit-districts  they  agree 
well  with  most  people,  arid  do  not  disorder 
the  stomach  and  head  when  taken  to  excess 
to  the  same  extent  as  malt  liquor. 

Sub-sect.  C.— Wines  and  Spirits. 

1088.  Wine  is  generally  defined  to  be  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  and  this 
description  is  sufficient  for  all  foreign 
wines ; but  there  are  also  some  of  British 
growth  or  manufacture  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  fruit,  but  are  the  result  of 
the  fermentation  of  some  other  saccharine 
matter,  as,  for  instance,  currant  and  goose- 
berry-wine, elderberry- wine,  ginger-wine, 
rhubarb-wine,  malt-wine,  &c.  The  above 
definition  must,  therefore,  be  confined  to 
foreign  wines. 

1089.  It  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of 
total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks,  that 
wine,  or  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
is  a modem  invention,  unsanctioned  by 
Scripture,  and  unnecessary  to  man;  but 
this  hypothesis  is  utterly  untenable;  and 
though  it  would  take  some  space  to  refute 
it,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  capable 
of  as  complete  a contradiction  as  is  the 
assertion,  that  black  is  white  or  white 
black.  Indeed,  as  they  do  not  deny  that 
the  juice  of  the  grape  in  some  shape  was 
used,  they  almost  admit  the  fact,  because 
it  is  well  known  that  new  and  old  wine 
were  both  recognised  by  the  Romans 
and  also  by  Christ  himself;  and,  there- 
fore, if  old,  it  must  have  been  fermented, 
because  in  wine  this  process  takes  place 
without  any  adventitious  aid.  Supposing, 
therefore,  that  the  wine  mentioned  in 
Scripture  was  fermented,  we  have  full 
authority  for  its  use,  though  of  course 
there  is  none  for  its  abuse. 

1090.  The  Vine  does  not  thrive  except 
between  the  latitudes  35  arid  50  degrees, 
though  north  of  this  it  will  sometimes 
ripen,  but  the  produce  is  a poor  apology 
for  the  grape,  and  when  its  juice  is  con- 
verted into  wine  it  is  weak,  and  readily 
changes  into  vinegar.  The  grapes  are 
yielded  in  considerable  abundance,  and  at 
the  proper  season  are  removed  from  the 
vine,  either  by  the  hand  or  some  cutting 
instrument.  In  most  of  the  wine-growing 
countries  three  separate  gatherings  or  vint- 
ages are  made : the  first  of  which  includes 
all  the  finest  and  ripest  bunches,  from 
which  the  rotten  or  imperfect  berries  are 
carefully  removed;  a second  gathering  is 
composed  of  the  next  best  bunches ; whilst 
the  third  is  made  up  of  the  refuse  of  the 
two  first.  The  gathered  bunches  are 
deposited  as  lightly  as  possible  to  avoid 


bruising,  and  the  damaged  portions  set 
aside.  In  order  to  effect  the  gathering 
without  injury  the  labourers  use  a kind 
of  osier  basket,  which  is  conveyed  on  the 
head  or  on  the  back  of  a horse.  In  some 
cases  the  grapes  are  removed  from  the 
bunches,  and  in  others  these  last  are 
pressed  whole,  as  the  astringent  principle 
contained  in  the  stems  is  considered  bene- 
ficial, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  aids  in 
keeping  the  wine.  Grapes  for  white  wines 
are  rarely  removed  from  the  stalks.  The 
next  operation  consists  in  the  pressing , 
which  is  managed  variously  in  different 
countries,  some  of  them  being  still  addicted 
to  the  use  of  the  most  rude  methods,  as,  for 
instance,  the  mere  weight  of  the  human 
body,  which  is  the  prevailing  metnod  in 
some  parts  of  France.  In  other  parts  a 
wine-press  is  employed,  but  for  making 
red-wine  the  treading  is  essential  in  order 
to  disengage  the  colouring-matter  from  the 
skins,  though  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  subsequent  use  of  the  press.  The  only 
species  of  wine  made  from  the  grape  without 
mechanical  pressure  other  than  its  own 
weight  is  that  called  lagrima , which  flows 
from  the  grapes  as  they  are  suspended  In 
bunches ; but  this  can  only  be  made  from 
the  muscatel  grape.  The  juice  thus  obtained, 
either  by  treading  or  pressing,  or  in  the  way 
used  for  lagrima , is  called  must,  and  is 
turbid,  with  a sweet  and  agreeable  taste, 
and  a laxative  effect  on  the  human  system. 

1091.  When  Must  is  put  into  a suitable 
vessel,  at  a temperature  of  55  to  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  a gradual  fermentation  ensues 
as  a natural  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  vegetable  albumen  in  the  grape ; bubbles 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  evolved,  and  rise  to 
the  surface,  bringing  with  them  much  of 
the  refuse  or  dregs,  which  accumulate  into 
a thick,  spongy,  and  firm  crust,  covering  the 
whole  liquor.  After  a certain  time  the  cr u st 
breaks  into  fragments  and  falls  to  the 
bottom,  which  is  a sign  that  the  fermenta- 
tion has  proceeded  far  enough,  and  it  is 
therefore  checked  by  racking  into  casks 
and  bunging  them  carefully,  after  removing 
them  into  a cool  cellar.  The  effects  of  fer- 
mentation are  similar  to  those  produced  in 
malt-liquor,  described  at  page  321 ; much  of 
the  saccharine  matter  is  converted  into 
alcohol,  and  the  remainder  is  pleasant  to 
the  palate,  with  just  enough  sweetness  to 
be  agreeable.  It  is  mainly  upon  the  degree 
to  which  fermentation  is  carried  that  the 
flavour  of  the  wine  depends,  though  the 
kind  of  grape  and  the  nature  of  the  soi 
and  climate  have  also  their  proportionate 
effects.  From  the  development  of  alcohol, 
the  effect  upon  the  brain— in  occasion- 
ing excitement  and,  in  large  quantities, 
drunkenness— is  produced,  by  which  ail 
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spirituous  liquors  are  distinguished ; while 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  quantity 
of  must,  or  unfermented  wine,  may  be 
swallowed  with  perfect  impunity,  as  far  as 
intoxication  is  concerned.  But  even  after 
the  wine  is  stored  in  the  casks  a slow 
fermentation  still  goes  on,  by  which  the 
mucilaginous  particles  and  the  tannin  and 
woody  matter,  as  well  as  the  tartar,  are 
thrown  down  in  the  shape  of  what  is  called 
lees.  In  this  slow  change  the  taste  of  the 
wine  becomes  more  refined,  and  the  harsh- 
ness disappears,  which  was  due  to  the 
presence  in  solution  or  suspension  of  the 
above  ingredients.  But  if  the  first  fer- 
mentation has  not  been  fully  performed, 
the  second  is  also  interfered  with,  and  the 
wine  continues  turbid,  emits  bubbles,  and 
sometimes  breaks  the  containing  vessel,  as 
in  the  sparkling  wines,  in  which  this  is 
purposely  effected,  but  with  great  care,  to 
avoid  over-doing  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  first  fermentation  has  been  carried  too 
far,  the  wine  is  liable  to  run  on  to  the 
acetous  fermentation,  which  is  very  slow 
and  insensible,  but  surely  begins  as  soon 
as  the  alcoholic  stage  is  concluded,  if  not 
checked  by  artificial  means.  Acetic  acid 
once  formed  cannot  be  altered  into  any 
other  useful  product,  and  the  wine-grower 
is  compelled  to  conceal  its  presence  by 
converting  it  into  a neutral  salt,  adding 
lor  that  purpose  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth, 
or,  in  some  cases,  lead,  which  unites  with 
acetic  acid  to  form  the  acetate  of  that 
metal,  a salt  which  has  a sweet  taste,  not 
disagreeable  to  the  palate,  and  without 
much  effect  upon  the  colouring  matter  of 
tne  wine,  while  at  the  same  time  it  retards 
fermentation  and  putrefaction.  Hence,  its 
use  has  always  been -adopted  by  those  who 
either  are  ignorant  of  its  baneful  effects 
upon  the  human  system,  or  are  reckless  of 
the  consequences.  The  alkalies,  on  the 
other  hand,  destroy  the  red  colour  of  wine, 
changing  it  to  a dark  olive,  and  producing 
a disagreeable  effect  upon  the  flavour, 
eo  that  they  are  never  adopted  except  with 
the  white  wines. 

1092.  Sulphuring  and  Fining  are  further 
processes  which  are  had  recourse  to  in 
wine-making;  the  former  being  intended  to 
stop  the  fermentation,  and  the  second  to 
remove  the  turbidity.  Sulphur  is  chiefly 
applied  in  the  form  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
given  off  in  its  combustion,  and  the  process 
consists  in  burning  a sulphur  match  in  the 
bunghole  of  the  cask,  or  in  mixing  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  with  some  must,  and 
stirring  this  into  the  wine.  The  finings 
used  are  white  of  eggs,  isinglass,  and  gum- 
arabic,  the  last  being  preferred  on  account 
t>f  its  not  being  liable  to  putrefaction, 
lot  3.  Wines  are  always  Medicated, 


more  or  less,  for  every  market,  or  they 
would  otherwise  be  reduced  to  a few  lead- 
ing varieties,  so  as  to  interfere  in  a great 
measure  with  the  existing  profitable  trade. 
Much  of  this  part  of  the  art  of  wine-making 
is  effected  by  mixing  various  wines  toge- 
ther, at  the  time  when  they  make  a second 
attempt,  at  fermentation,  which  is  called 
“ bearing  the  fret,”  and  the  operation, 
“fretting  in.”  When  wines  are  mixed, 
they  always  have  a tendency  to  ferment 
again,  and  the  compound  is  never  complete 
till  this  is  settled  and  over.  Some  kinds  of 
grapes  are  only  cultivated  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a wine  suited  to  flavour  others 
of  insufficient  character,  and  which  is  kept 
solely  for  that  purpose.  Brandy  is  very 
generally  used,  especially  for  the  English 
market ; and  besides  these  aids,  several 
other  ingredients  are  employed  for  impart- 
ing flavour,  as  bitter  almonds,  orris  root, 
wormwood,  rose-water,  &c. ; while-  in 
order  to  raise  the  colour,  burnt  sugar, 
certain  berries*  and  oak  chips,  as  well  as 
logwood,  are  brought  into  requisition. 

1094.  Wines  are  Red  when  the  black 
grape  with  its  skin  has  been  employed 
in  their  manufacture.  The  white  grape 
makes  a light  yellowish-brown  wine,  and 
the  black  grape,  freed  from  its  skin,  one 
of  a similar  colour  but  rather  darker.  The 
first  great  sub-division  is  therefore  into 
red  and,  white.  Another,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  first,  is  into  astringent 
or  dry  wines , including  Hock,  Claret, 
Bucellas.  Moselle,  Burgundy,  Champagne, 
Sherry,  and  Madeira;  and  sweet  wines , as 
Malaga,  Lisbon,  &c.,  which  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  sugar  unconverted  into 
alcohol.  Lastly,  some  of  the  dry  wines 
are  checked  in  their  fermentation  and 
bottled,  so  as  to  be  used  in  a sparkling  or 
foaming . condition,  which  however  is  not 
necessarily  attending  upon  any  one  kind, 
Champagne,  Burgundy,  Moselle,  &c.,  being 
all  sold  either  in  the  sparkling  or  still  con- 
dition. 

1095.  The  Chemical  Constituents  of 
Wine  are  nearly  as  follows,  the  proper 
tions  varying  in  different  vintages  and 
qualities,  and  according  to  the  age  of  the 
samples  examined— viz.,  water,  alcohol, 
mucilage,  colouring  matter,  supertartrate 
of  potash  (or  tartar),  tartrate  of  lime,  acetic 
acid,  and  in  some  cases,  when  sparkling, 
carbonic  acid.  In  addition  to  these,  most 
wines  possess  a peculiar  volatile  principle 
which  has  never  been  isolated,  and  upon 
which  the  peculiar  flavour  or  bouquet  of 
the  wine  depends.  The  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  different  wines  varies  considerably,  and, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Brand e and 
Henderson,  in  the  proportions  set  down 
in  the  annexed  list,  to  winch  are  added* 
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for  the  sake  of  reference,  malt  liquors  and 
spirits.  Many  of  them  contain  brandy, 
added  solely  for  the  British  consumer  — 
Per  Centage  op  Alcohol  contained  in- 


Scotch  whisky 

...  54.32 

Irish,  ditto 

...  53.90 

Brandy 

...  53.39 

Rum  

...  53.68 

Gin  

...  51.60 

Marsala 

...  25.09 

Ditto,  weaker 

...  18.40 

Port  

...  23.39 

Madeira 

...  22.27 

Sherry 

...  19.17 

Teneriffe 

...  19.79 

Lachryma  Christi 

...  19.70 

Constantia  ... 

...  19.75 

Ditto,  red 

...  18.92 

Lisbon 

... 

... 

...  18.94 

Cape  muscat  ... 

... 

...  18.25 

Roussillon 

...  18.13 

Malaga 

...  17.26 

Hermitage 

...  17.43 

Malmsey  Madeira 

...  16.40 

Claret,  full 

...  15.10 

Ditto,  thin 

...  12.91 

Sauterne 

...  14.22 

Constantia  ... 

...  14.50 

Burgundy 

... 

...  14.57 

Champagne,  still 

...  13.80 

Ditto,  sparkling 

...  12.61 

Hermitage,  red 

...  12.32 

Yin  de  grave  ... 

...  13.37 

Frontignac  ... 

...  12.89 

Rhenish  wines,  average 

...  12.08 

Ditto,  weak  ... 

...  7.36 

J ohannisberg 

...  3.71 

Rudesheimer,  1811 

...  10.72 

Ditto,  1800  ... 

...  12.22 

Gooseberry  wine 

...  11.84 

Cider,  highest  average 

...  9.87 

Ditto,  lowest 

„.  5.21 

Mead  

...  7.32 

Ale  

...  6.87 

Stout  

...  6.80 

Porter 

...  4.20 

Small-beer  ... 

...  1.28 

1096.  The  Effect  of  Wines  toon  Man 
depends  partly  upon  the  alcohol  which  they 
contain,  but  partly  also  upon  other  matters, 
as,  for  instance,  the  astringent  wines,  which 
act  not  only  as  stimulants,  but  as  tonics,  in 
virtue  of  the  extractive  matter  suspended 
in  them;  and,  again,  the  sparkling  wines 
act  more  rapidly  upon  the  brain  in  conse- 
quence of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  they 
contain;  besides  which,  the  peculiar  acids 
which  are  developed  in  them  have  a slight 
diuretic  effect,  totally  different  from  port- 
wine,  which  has  an  opposite  tendency. 
According  to  Henderson,  who  is  still  re- 
ceived as  the  best  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  in  whose  conclusions  on  these  points  I 


most  fully  concur,  the  following  are  the 
peculiarities  in  the  effects  of  the  different 
kinds  of  wine “ 1.  Among  the  brisk  wines, 
champagne  may  be  considered  the  best,  and 
is  the  least  noxious,  even  when  drunk  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  wines  of  Cham- 
pagne intoxicate  speedily,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  carbonic  acid  in  which  they 
abound,  and  the  volatile  state  in  which 
their  alcohol  is  held ; and  the  excitement  is 
of  a more  lively  and  agreeable  character  and 
shorter  duration  than  that  which  is  caused 
by  any  other  species  of  wine,  and  the  sub- 
sequent exhaustion  less.  Hence,  the  mode- 
rate use  of  such  wines  has  been  found 
occasionally  to  assist  the  cure  of  hypo- 
chondriacal affections  and  other  nervous 
diseases,  where  the  application  of  an 
active  and  diffusible  stimulus  was  inT 
dicated.  The  opinion  which  prevails  that 
they  are  apt  to  occasion  the  gout,  seems 
to  be  contradicted  by  the  infrequency  of 
that  disorder  in  the  province  where  they  are 
made;  but  they  are  generally  admitted  to 
be  prejudicial  to  those  habits  in  which  that 
disorder  is  already  formed,  especially  if  it 
has  originated  from  addiction  to  stronger 
liquors.  With  respect  to  this  class  of  wines, 
however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  are 
drunk  too  often  in  a raw  state,  when,  of 
course,  they  must  prove  least  wholesome ; 
also,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  proper 
cellars,  and  other  causes  which  accelerate 
their  consumption,  they  are  very  rarely 
kept  long  enough  to  attain  their  perfect 
maturity.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that 
in  order  to  preserve  their  sweetness  and 
promote  effervescence,  the  manufacturers 
of  champagne  commonly  add  to  each  bottle 
a portion  of  syrup,  composed  of  sugar-candy 
and  cream  of  tartar,  the  highly-frothing 
kinds  receiving  the  largest  quantity.  There- 
fore, contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
“when  the  wine  sparkleth  in  the  glass, 
and  moveth  itself  aright,”  it  is  most  to  be 
avoided,  unless  the  attributes  of  age  should 
countervail  all  its  noxious  properties— 

2.  The  red  wines  of  Burgundy  are  dis- 
tinguished by  greater  spirituosity,  and  a 
powerful  aroma.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
predominence  of  the  latter  principle,  they 
are  much  more  heating  than  many  other 
wines  which  contain  a larger  proportion  of 
alcohol.  The  exhilaration,  however,  which 
they  cause  is  more  innocent  than  that 
resulting  from  the  use  of  heavier  wines. 
The  better  sorts  may  be  sometimes  admi- 
nistered with  advantage,  in  disorders  m 
which  stimulant  and  subastringent  tonies 
are  required.  The  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  wines  of  the  Rhone,  and  the 
lighter  red  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal— 

3.  Possessing  less  aroma  and  spirit,  bu$ 
more  astringency  than  the  produce  of  the 
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Burgundy  vineyards,  the  growths  of  the 
Bordelais  are  perhaps,  of  all  kinds,  the 
safest  for  daily  use,  as  they  rank  among 
the  most  perfect  light  wines,  and  do  not 
excite  intoxication  so  readily  as  most 
others.  They  have,  indeed,  been  con- 
demned by  some  writers  as  productive  of 
gout,  but  I apprehend,  without  much 
reason.  That  with  those  people  who  are 
in  the  practice  of  soaking  large  quantities 
of  port  and  Madeira,  an  occasional  debauch 
in  claret  may  bring  on  a gouty  paroxysm, 
is  very  possible;  but  the  effect  is  to  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  transition  from  a 
strong  brandied  wine,  to  a lighter  beverage, 
a transition  almost  always  followed  by  a 
greater  or  less  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Besides,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
liquor  which  passes  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  claret,  is  generally  a compound  wine. 
Itis,  therefore,  unfair  to  impute  to  the  wines 
of  the  Bordelais  those  mischiefs,  which, 
if  they  do  arise  in  the  mamier  alleged, 
are  probably,  in  most  instances,  occasioned 
by  the  admixture  of  other  vintages  of  less 
wholesome  quality.  The  wines  of  Oporto , 
which  abound  in  the  astringent  principle, 
and  derive  additional  potency  from  the 
brandy  added  to  them  previously  to  expor- 
tation (especially  those  intended  for  the 
British  market),  may  be  serviceable  in 
disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  where 
gentle  tonics  are  required.  But  the  gallic 
acid  renders  them  unfit  for  weak  stomachs, 
and  what  astringent  virtues  they  show  will 
be  found  in  greater  proportion  in  the  wines 
of  Alicant  and  Rota,  which  contain  more 
tannin  and  less  acid ; the  excitement  they 
induce  is  of  a more  sluggish  nature  than 
that  attending  the  use  of  the  purer  French 
wines,  and  does  not  enliven  the  fancy  in 
the  same  degree.  As  a frequent  beverage, 
they  are  unquestionably  much  more  per- 
nicious.— 5.  For  a long  time  the  vintages 
of  Spain , and  particularly  the  sacks,  pro- 
perly so  called,  were  preferred  to  all 
others  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  wines 
of  Xeres  (sherry)  still  recommend  them- 
selves by  the  almost  total  absence  of 
acidity.— 6.  Of  all  the  strong  wines,  those 
of  Madeira , when  of  good  quality,  seem 
the  best  adapted  to  invalids,  being  equally 
spirituous  as  sherry,  but  possessing  a more 
delicate  flavour  and  aroma,  and  though 
often  slightly  acidulous,  agreeing  better 
with  dyspeptic  habits.  Some  have  thought 
them  beneficial  in  cases  of  atonic  gout, 
probauly  without  much  cause;  for  when- 
ever a disposition  to  inflammatory  disorders 
exists,  the  utility  of  any  sort  of  fermented 
liquors  is  very  doubtful.— 7.  The  light  wines 
of  the  Rhine  and  those  of  the  Moselle  are 
much  more  refrigerant  than  any  of  the  pre- 


countries wnere  they  grow  with  a view  to 
their  diuretic  properties.  In  certain  species 
of  fever,  accompanied  by  a low  pulse  and 
great  nervous  exhaustion,  they  have  been 
found  to  possess  considerable  efficacy  and 
may  be  given  with  more  safety  than  most 
other  kinds,  as  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in 
them  is  small,  and  its  effects  moderated 
by  the  presence  of  free  acids.  They  are 
also  said  to  be  of  service  in  diminishing 
obesity.— 8.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  on 
what  circumstances  the  ancients  founded 
their  belief  in  the  innocuous  qualities  of 
sweet  wines , contrasted  with  the  drier  and 
more  fully  fermented  kinds.  They  may 
not  intoxicate  so  speedily,  and  as  they  clog 
sooner  upon  the  palate,  are  perhaps  gene- 
rally drunk  in  greater  moderation.  When 
new  they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  disorder 
the  stomach;  and  when  used  too  freely, 
produce  the  same  effects  as  the  heavier 
dry  wines.  In  their  more  perfect  state 
they  may  answer  the  purpose  of  agreeable 
and  useful  cordials;  but  as  the  excess  of 
saccharine  matter  retards  their  stimulant 
operation,  they  ought  always  be  taken  in 
small  quantities  at  a time.” 

1097.  The  various  Wines  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, France,  Germany,  &c.,  are  imported 
into  this  country  chiefly  in  wood ; but  some 
of  them,  as  the  best  qualities  of  the  German 
and  French  wines,  in  bottle  only,  being 
packed  in  cases  containing  generally  three 
dozen  bottles  each.  The  bottled  wines  are 
in  most  cases  fit  for  consumption  after  two 
or  three  months’  rest  to  recover  the  agita- 
tion caused  by  travelling,  in  which  state 
they  are  said  to  be  “ sick.”  Wines  in  wood 
must  be  frequently  kept  for  a considerable 
time,  in  order  to  deposit  all  the  woody  and 
mucilaginous  matter,  which  is  never  after- 
wards completely  thrown  down  if  the  wine 
is  bottled  too  soon.  The  pipe  or  butt  ia 
therefore  removed  to  a good  cellar,  which 
should  be  free  from  the  jar  of  heavy  traffic, 
and  also  of  an  even  temperature,  as  near 
as  possible  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Here 
it  may  rest  for  three  or  four  months,  when 
a spile  is  to  be  inserted,  and  a sample 
tasted,  by  the  state  of  which  the  purchaser 
is  guided  as  to  the  propriety  of  bottling  it 
at  once,  or  of  waiting  for  a further  deposit 
of  the  objectionable  matters.  Wine  should 
always  be  bottled  before  it  has  lost  all  the 
sweetness  which  it  possesses,  and  the 
OAvner  should  not  wait  for  it  to  acquire 
the  exact  amount  of  dryness  which  he 
expects  it  to  have  when  bottled  and  fit 
for  use.  If  he  waits  thus  long  he  Avill  find 
that  instead  of  having  a wine  dry  enough 
for  his  palate,  it  will  be  too  thin,  and 
perhaps  acid,  and  will,  in  fact,  be  ruined 
for  ever.  The  exact  degree  of  richness  and 


ceding,  and  are  frequently  prescribed  in  the  ] fruitiness  therefore  required  are  only  to 
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be  judged  of  by  those  who  have  had  some 
little  experience,  and  consequently  the 
young  housekeeper  will  do  well  to  consult 
some  friend  upon  this  very  important  point. 
The  particular  vintage  influences  a good 
judge  very  materially  in  deciding,  as  he 
is  aware  that  wine  of  a vintage  known  to 
produce  a rich  quality  will  always  require 
a longer  time  to  mature  than  that  of  an 
inferior  year.  Many  other  circumstances 
must  always  be  taken  into  the  account, 
as  the  kind  of  wine,  and  the  taste  of  the 
party  for  or  by  whom  it  is  chiefly  to  be 
used.  Thus,  many  people  like  a thin  and 
pale  port,  and  for  them  it  should  be  kept 
long  in  the  wood,  so  as  to  discharge  its 
colour  and  fruitiness  as  quickly  as  possible ; 
others,  again,  like  quite  the  reverse,  and 
for  them  the  opposite  plan  must  be  adopted. 
Moreover,  many  tricks  are  played  with  port 
wine,  in  order  to  hasten  its  arrival  at 
maturity,  such  as  destroying  the  colour 
by  charcoal,  mixing  with  perry  or  cider, 
<fcc.,  &c. ; but  as  these  are  never  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  who  intend  to  drink 
the  contents  of  their  cellars,  the  less  said 
on  the  subject  the  better.  The  only  sound 
advice  to  be  given  to  a young  housekeeper 
is,  either  to  purchase  his  wine  of  a respect- 
able retail  wine  merchant,  or,  if  he  choose 
to  economise,  and  can  trust  to  his  own 
judgment  or  that  of  a friend,  to  buy  it  in 
the  docks  as  imported. 

1098.  In  the  Purchase  of  Foreign  Wine 
there  is  great  room  for  good  management 
and  economy,  which  often  save  to  the 
consumer  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  that  is  to 
sa3r,  without  reckoning  interest  of  money. 
The  wine-merchant  with  a large  capital 
invested  in  his  stock  naturally,  and  very 
properly,  makes  his  calculation  that  from 
this  circumstance  alone  his  wine  should 
increase  in  value  at  least  5 per  cent  every 
year,  so  that  a vintage  which  last  year 
could  be  sold  for  50s.  per  dozen  would  this 
year  require  to  be  charged  52s.  6d.  instead  of 
that  sum,  and  in  addition  a fair  allowance 
for  warehouse-room  and  other  expenses. 
This  is  a very  usual  ground  of  complaint 
when  a purchaser  goes  to  his  wine-mer- 
chant and  finds  this  increase  of  price ; but 
it  is  a most  unreasonable  one,  and  when 
calmly  considered  no  one  could  for  a 
moment  support  it.  But  if  the  wine-mer- 
chant expects  to  receive  from  all  his  cus- 
tomers the  high  rate  which  he  charges  tor 
merely  acting  as  the  broker  to  the  con- 
sumer he  will  often  be  disappointed,  and  he 
will  find  that  they  will  take  the  trouble  to 
go  to  the  docks  and  select  for  themselves, 
where  they  can  taste  wines  of  all  classes 
with  just  as  much  facility  as  in  his  own 
counting-house.  By  a reference  to  the 
annexed  list  of  wholesale  prices  in  the 


docks,  and  comparing  those  given  at  par. 
1099  with  the  retail  prices,  it  will  appear 
whether  what  is  here  stated  is  correct,  and 
how  tar  the  wine-merchant  is  right  in 
charging  as  he  does  for  wine  in  the  wood. 
The  private  consumer  may  remember  that 
it  is  easy  to  arrange  with  three  or  seven 
friends  to  take  a pipe  or  butt  between  them, 
and  thus  divide  the  risk,  and  also  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  overstocking  the  cellar. 


Price  of  Wine  in  Bond. 


£ 

s. 

£ 

S. 

Port,  1st  class  ...  per  pipe  48 

0 to 

60 

0 

2nd  and  3rd  ditto  „ 

32 

0 „ 

45 

0 

Light  and  common  „ 

25 

0 „ 

28 

0 

Sherry,  1st  ...  per  butt  50 

0 M 

85 

0 

2nd  and  3rd  quality  „ 

30 

o „ 

45 

0 

4th  and  5th  ditto  „ 

18 

o „ 

22 

0 

Madeira,  E.I.,  fine  per  pipe  60 

o „ 

80 

0 

Middling  and  common ,, 

38 

o ,1 

42 

0 

Teneriffe,  best  old  „ 

26 

o „ 

28 

0 

Lisbon  „ 

20 

o „ 

26 

0 

Bucellas  „ 

28 

o „ 

35 

0 

Marsala  „ 

17 

0 „ 

18 

0 

Champagne,  per  3 doz.  case 

1 

o „ 

3 

0 

Claret,  1st  growth,  per  lid. 

44 

o „ 

48 

0 

2nd  and  3rd  ditto  „ 

34 

o „ 

38 

0 

Inferior  qualities  „ 

12 

o ,1 

24 

0 

Hock  ....  ...  ... 

18 

o » 

44 

0 

Cape  Madeira,  best,  per  pipe  16 

o 

17 

0 

2nd  and  3rd  quality  „ 

14 

10  „ 

00 

0 

Spanish  red  wine ...  „ 

10 

o „ 

00 

0 

A Pipe  of  Port  or  Masdeu  Wine  con- 
tains from  110  to  115  gallons,  and  will  fill, 
on  the  average,  about  53  dozen  of  bottles, 
supposing  them  to  run  six  to  the  gallon, 
which  is  the  average  capacity  of  those  used 
in  private  houses,  and  by  the  most  respect- 
able wine  merchants.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, there  are  more  than  six  to  the  gallon, 
which  will  materially  affect  the  calculation. 
The  pipe  of  Madeira  or  Cape  is  only  92 
gallons ; of  Marsala  or  Bronte,  93 ; of  Canary 
or  Sack,  100;  of  Mountain  or  Malaga,  105. 
The  Butt  of  Sherry  is  considered  to  be  108 
gallons,,  and  should  fill  about  50  dozen  ot 
white-wine  bottles,  which  are  a trifle  larger 
than  those  for  port.  In  like  manner  the 
theoretical  hogshead  is  60  gallons,  but  that 
measure  of  Claret  or  Burgundy  is  only  46 
gallons.  Hock  and  Moselle,  when  imported 
in  the  wood,  are  measured  by  the  aum  of 
30  gallons* 

1099.  The  following  are  the  Average 
Retail  Prices  of  Wines  and  Spirits,  in 
the  present  year,  1856 : — 

Per  dozen  of  six  to  the  gallon. 

s.  d. 

Old  port  36s.  42s.  and  48  0 

Old  beeswing  port  48  0 

W'hite  port,  very  select  60  0 


FOREIGN  AND  HOME-MADE  WINES. 


S3t 


Gordon’s  golden  and  pale 
sherries,  per  doz.  30s.  36s.  and 
Manzanilla  and  Amontillado  48s.  and 

Claret,  St.  Julien  

Ditto,  St.  Esteppe  

Ditto,  la  rose  

Ditto,  Leoville  and  Latour  48s.  and 

DittjO,  Margaux 

Ditto,  Lafitte  

Sauterne  

Hock  and  Moselle  ...  36s.  and 

Ditto,  sparkling  ...  60s.  72s.  and 

Rudesheimer,  Steinberger,  J ohannes- 

berger,  and  Leibfraumiter 

Sparkling  champagne  48s.  60s.  and 

Old  pale  Cognac  brandy  

British  brandy  ... 

Rum 

Whisky  

Gin 25s.  to 

f roof  spirit,  per  gal.  ...  11s.  to 


s.  d. 

42  0 
60  0 
30  0 
36  0 
42  0 
54  0 
60  0 
72 

48  0 
48  0 
84  0 


1100.  Tina  Duty  on  foreign  wine  is  5s.  6d. 
per  gallon,  and  5 per  cent,  in  addition, 
yvhich  will  make  it  as  near  as  need  be  Is. 
per  bottle,  of  six  to  the  gallon.  Cape  wine, 
being  of  British  growth,  pays  only  2s.  9d. 
per  gallon,  plus  5 per  cent. 

1101.  Foreign  Wines  are  chiefly  imported 
into  London,  but  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and 
Liverpool  also  transact  a small  share  of 
this  trade.  The  London  and  St.  Katharine’s 
Docks  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  bonded 
warehouses,  where  the  wines  are  stored 
until  they  pay  the  duty  imposed  by  the 
excise  laws.  The  wine  being  consigned 
from  Oporto,  Cadiz,  or  any  other  port,  is 
unloaded  from  the  ship  in  which  it  has 
come  over  in  one  or  other  of  the  docks, 
and  is  then  conveyed  on  a tramway  at 
once  to  the  vaults  beneath  the  warehouse, 
where  it  is  left  to  be  examined  and  tasted. 
For  this  purpose  the  importers,  or  their 
agents,  give  a “tasting  order”  to  any 
person  who  is  likely  to  be  a customer, 
which  requires  the  wine-coopers  attached 
to  the  particular  vault  where  the  wine 
lies,  to  draw  a sample  or  samples  for  trial. 
When  this  order  is  given  by  a large  owner 
or  broker,  the  possessor  of  it  may  easily  go 
on  tasting  until  he  loses  all  perception  of 
the  difference  between  sherry  and  port. 
In  the  East  Yault  of  the  London  Docks 
there  is  an  area  of  twelve  acres  of  wine, 
and  often  the  order  extends  to  a large  por- 
tion of  this  enormous  extent  of  fermented 
liquors.  The  order  is  first  presented  at  the 
counting-house,  where  it  is  examined  and 
ratified,  and  its  holder  is  then  placed 
under  the  care  of  a cooper,  who  proceeds 
to  conduct  him  below.  A gimlet  and  a 
glass,  with  a peg  to  close  the  hole,  con- 
stitute the  simple  apparatus  for  effecting 
“the  taste,”  and  one  after  the  other  each 


cask  is  tapped  till  the  taster  is  satisfied. 
Each  cask  has  a particular  “brand,”  so 
that  when  he  fixes  upon  the  object  of  his 
choice,  he  has  only  to  note  the  brand,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it.  The 
fumes  of  alcohol  are  so  strong  in  these 
vaults,  that,  even  without  swallowing  any 
wine,  the  head  is  often  turned  after 
remaining  in  them  for  a short  time.  It  is 
usual  among  large  purchasers  and  tasters 
to  avoid  swallowing  any  wine,  and  to, 
confine  the  taste  to  a roll  of  the  fluid 
round  the  mouth,  finishing  by  ejecting  it 
This  is  done  in  an  artistic  way  by  the  true 
connoisseur,  which  the  uninitiated  wifi  ill 
vain  attempt  to  imitate. 

1102.  Home-made  Wines  being  chiefly 
of  domestic  manufacture,  will  be  better 
described  in  the  next  chapter.  Many  of 
them  are,  however,  now  made  on  the 
wholesale  scale,  and  also  imitations  of  port 
and  sherry  for  the  use  of  small  country 
public-houses,  and  even  private  families; 
but  the  imitations  are  very  poor  in  flavour, 
and  exceedingly  unwholesome;  nevertbe 
less,  the  name  occasions  them  to  be  sought 
after,  and  passed  off,  perhaps,  as  the 
genuine  article,  upon  those  who  do  not 
know  better.  Some  kinds,  as  ginger, 
rhubarb,  or  raisin  wine,  are  sold  of  a very 
superior  character;  but  the  majority  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  average  run 
of  the  real  home-made  wines  met  with 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

1103.  Liqueurs  are  now  extensively  intro- 
duced  into  use  among  those  who  indulge 
in  dinner  parties  to  any  extent.  They  are 
intermediate  between  the  foreign  sweet 
wines  and  spirits,  and  are  made  with  a 
foundation  of  some  fermented  spirit,  as  rum, 
gin,  whisky,  or  brandy,  mixed  with  certain 
flavouring  matter,  such  as  pine-apple, 
peach-kernels,  &c.  Every  year,  and  almost 
every  month,  some  new  variety  is  brought 
out,  and  is  introduced  after  dinner  as  a 
desirable  means  of  digesting  it;  but  the 
reverse  is  really  the  case— the  dinner  in  fact 
aids  the  liqueur  more  than  the  latter  serves 
to  assist  the  dinner.  It  is  therefore  unne- 
cessary to  do  more  than  merely  enumerate 
this  class  of  drinks,  which  never  ought  to 

' enter  largely  into  the  expenses  of  the  pru- 
dent manager  of  a household.  At  present 
they  comprise  the  following  list: — Cherry- 
brandy,  usquebaugh,  maraschino,  clove 
liqueur,  orange  liqueur,  parfait-amour, 
creme  de  rose,  creme  de  cafe,  badiane 
liqueur  au  bouquet,  Rossolis,  milk  punch, 
curacoa,  noyau,  nectar,  and  shrubs  of 
various  kinds;  also,  cordials  of  various 
sorts,  as,  citron,  cinnamon,  ginger,  <fcc. 
Tbe  receipts  for  some  of  these  are  given  in 
the  next  chapter. 

1104.  Spirituous  Liquors,  Spirits,  oa 
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Ardent  Spirits,  which  are  merely  different 
names  for  the  same  thing,  are  the  result  of 
the  distillation  of  some  kind  of  fermented 
liquor.  Thus,  Cognac  or  French  brandy  is 
distilled  from  the  juice  of  the  grape,  rum 
from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  sugar-cane ; 
gin,  whisky , and  British  brandy  from  infu- 
sions of  malt,  oats,  or  barley,  sometimes 
mixed,  with  potatoes  or  carrots.  Arrack , 
distilled  from  rice,  is  not  used  in  this 
country  at  all,  nor  are  any  other  ardent 
spirits  except  pure  alcohol,  more  or  less 
mixed  with  distilled  water,  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  spirits  of  wine.  This  is  gene- 
rally of  the  strength  called  proof  spirit, 
which  is  ordered  by  the  excise  laws  to 
have  a specific  gravity  at  60  degrees  of 
0.9198,  and  should  contain  about  one-half 
ct  distilled  water,  or,  strictly  speaking,  49i 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  real  alcohol. 

1105.  Alcohol  is  the  base  of  all  ardent 
spirits,  the  difference  only  consisting  in  the 
admixture  of  volatile  oil  or  flavouring 
matter  of  some  kind,  and  in  some  cases  of 
colouring  matter  added  to  suit  the  market, 
as  in  the  dark  brandies  and  rums.  The 
formation  of  alcohol  by  fermentation  has 
already  been  described  in  par.  1031 ; but  in 
order  to  procure  it  in  a separate  state  from 
the  woody  matter,  tannin,  and  salt,  &c., 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  still,  which  acts  by  means  of  heat  in 
causing  the  alcohol  to  evaporate,  and  then 
with  the  aid  of  a long  tube  exposed  to  cold 
water  in  a vessel  through  which  it  is  coiled, 
the  vapour  is  condensed  and  collected  at  its 
extremity.  In  fig.  85,  such  an  apparatus  is 
shown,  being  of  the  most  simple  construc- 
tion, but  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes: 
a is  the  vessel  or  boiler  in  which  the  fer- 
mented liquor  is  placed,  and  heated  by  the 
fire  beneath;  b is  the  head  of  the  still, 
dropped  on  at  the  joint,  and  luted  with 
paper  covered  with  flour  and  water;  c is  a 
long  pipe  of  metal  or  earthenware,  which  is 
convoluted,  and  passed  through  a vessel  of 
water  (d  d),  until  it  finally  emerges  at  e, 
where  the  spirit  appears,  and  is  collected. 
When  a spirit  is  thus  distilled  from  fer- 
mented liquor,  it  is  very  weak,  being 
largely  diluted  with  water,  which  comes 
over  with  it;  but  by  a second  distillation 
at  a lower  temperature,  and  by  collecting 
Only  the  first  products,  a much  stronger 
alcohol  is  obtained,  though  in  this  way  the 
whole  of  the  water  cannot  be  removed. 
The  strongest  rectified  spirit  has  a density 
of  about  0.835,  and  yet  contains  13  or  14  per 
cent,  of  water,  :and  in  order  to  obtain  pure 
alcohol  it  must  be  re-distilled  with  half  its 
weight  of  fresh  quick-lime.  The  lime  is 
hoarsely  powdered  and  put  into  the  retort, 
and  upon  it  is  poured  the  alcohol,  which  is 
to  be  thoroughly  mixed  by  agitation,  and 


left  for  several  days  with  the  mouth  closed 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  pure  alcohol  is 
distilled  over  by  the  heat  of  a water-bath, 
the  lime  having  such  an  affinity  for  the 
water  with  which  it  forms  a hydrate  that 
it  will  not  part  with  it,  and  the  alcohol  is 
perfectly  free  from  it.  Pure  alcohol  is  a 
colourless,  iimpid  fluid,  of  a pungent  but 
pleasant  taste  and  odour.  Specific  gravity 
at  60  degrees,  0.7938.  It  is  very  inflam- 
mable ; presenting  a pale-bluish  flame,  free 
from  smoke.  It  never  freezes,  and  boils  at 
173  degrees.  When  diluted  with  water  the 
boiling  point  is  higher,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  present.  The  act  of  dilution 
causes  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  a con- 
traction of  bulk,  so  that  when  mixed 
together  in  the  proportion  of  a pint  of 
each,  the  mixture  does  not  measure  a full 
quart.  Alcohol,  whether  pure  or  mixed, 
has  a great  affinity  for  water,  and  absorbs 
it  from  the  atmosphere,  or  through  animal 
membranes.  Its  solvent  powers  are  con- 
siderable, the  alkalies,  and  especially 
potassa,  forming  compounds  with  it.  The 
vegeto-alkalies,  resins,  essential  oils,  and 
numerous  other  bodies,  all  submit  to  its 
powers,  and  hence  it  is  a valuable  aid  in 
all  chemical  and  manufacturing  operations 
requiring  a strong  solvent  of  these  sub- 
stances. 

1106.  French  Brandt  is  distilled  from 
the  juice  of  the  grape  only,  the  flavour 
depending  upon  the  essential  oil  contained 
in  the  fruit  and  fruit-stalk.  The  best  is 
made  in  Cognac,  which  has  therefore  given 
its  name  to  the  French  brandy  in  general, 
though  large  quantities  are  also  made  in 
other  parts — as  Bordeaux,  Rochelle,  &c. 
The  wine  used  is  generally  that  from 
inferior  grapes,  'which  are  not  likely  to 
make  good  wane ; and  it  is  distilled  as  soon 
as  the  fermentation  has  passed  through 
the  stage  of  development  which  produces 
alcohol,  and  before  any  amount  of  acetous 
fermentation  has  commenced.  The  quality 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  grape-juice  and 
the  care  taken  in  its  fermentation.  In  its 
natural  state  it  is  of  a very  pale  colour, 
almost  like  water,  and  in  this  condition  a 
great  quantity  is  consumed  in  France,  but 
some  is  more  or  less  artificially  coloured. 
For  the  British  market  almost  ah  is 
coloured  with  burnt  sugar,  two  shades 
being  adopted,  one  called  pale  brandy,  the 
other  brown  brandy. 

1107.  Rum  is  obtained  in  a similar  manner, 
as  regards  the  distillation,  but  the  liquor 
from  which  it  is  drawn  is  made  of  molasses, 
and  the  skimmings  of  the  hot  cane-juice 
which  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  sugar.  These  are  mixed  with 
water  and  fermented  with  a little  of  the 
lees  of  former  similar  fermentations,  by 
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•which  the  whole  is  converted  into  an 
alcoholic  liquor,  from  which  the  rum  is 
distilled  in  the  manner  above  described. 
A good  deal  of  acetic  acid  is  generally 
developed,  and  passes  over  with  the  spirit, 
but  this  in  process  of  time  is  absorbed  by 
the  wood  of  the  casks,  and  age  therefore 
is  required  in  order  to  make  rum  either 
palatable  or  wholesome.  Rum  is  made 
almost  entirely  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  navy  — com- 
paratively little  being  imported  into  this 
country  for  any  other  consumption* 

1108.  Good  Rum  is  of  a clear  brown,  the 
taste  is  soft  and  mellow,  and  the  effects  on 
the  body  very  manifest,  but  not  followed 
by  any  ill-consequence.  Bad  rum,  on  the 
'contrary,  is  harsh  and  hot  in  the  mouth ; 
limpid  and  devoid  of  much  colour,  though 
some  of  it  is  artificially  coloured  with 
burnt  sugar,  &c.  The  strength  of  rum  is 
very  considerable,  it  containing  on  the 
average  about  53  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

1109.  Corn  Spirit  is  distilled  from  an 
infusion  of  malt  sometimes  mixed  with  raw 
grain.  In  either  case  the  flour  is  converted 
into  starch  before  fermentation;  in  the 
former  by  germination,  and  in  the  latter  by 
contact  with  the  malt.  The  mashing  and 
fermentation  are  conducted  upon  similar 
principles  to  those  mentioned  at  par.  1061, 
and  then  the  alcohol  with  a large  portion 
of  water  is  drawn  off,  and  again  distilled 
or  rectified  to  attain  a greater  strength. 
This  spirit  is  called  malt-spirit,  and  from 
it  the  manufacturer  either  distils  gin  or 
whisky,  or  Hollands,  British  brandy,  or 
spirits  of  wine. 

1110.  Gin,  which  is  the  spirit  chiefly  used 
in  London,  is  produced  in  great  measure 
from  barley  alone,  with  the  substitution  of 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  or  Indian-meal,  when  the 
price  of  any  one  is  below  that  of  barley, 
taking  into  consideration  the  relative 
power  of  each  in  producing  spirit.  The 
corn  is  ground,  and  it  is  then  mashed  in 
the  usual  way,  and  distilled  two  or  three 
times  over;  but  the  rectifier  must  be  a 
distinct  person  from  the  distiller,  according 
to  the  excise  laws.  The  distillers  are 
generally  very  large  manufacturers,  but 
the  rectifiers  often  conduct  their  business 
on  a limited  scale,  buying  the  proof-spirit 
of  malt,  and  making  it  up  in  the  course  of 
its  rectification  so  as  to  convert  it  into  gin, 
London  gin,  cordial  gin,  British  brandy, 
or  any  other  similar  compound.  Whisky, 
the  spirit  commonly  drunk  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  is  distilled  direct  from  the  fer- 
mented liquor  produced  from  malt  and 
water,  the  flavour  being  communicated  by 
the  smoke  of  the  fuel  which  is  used.  It  is 
stronger  than  gin,  and  nearly  equal  to 
proof  The  Scotch  whisky  distillers  are 


said  to  obtain  twelve  gallons  of  whisky 
from  six  bushels  of  malt.  Gin  and  Hollands 
are  flavoured  with  juniper  berries,  the 
former  being  frequently  made  up  with 
turpentine  instead,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  a certain  proportion  of  juniper 
Whisky,  as  being  the  most  pure,  is  the 
most  wholesome  of  these  spirits,  and 
nearly  equal  to  Cognac,  which  is  by  far  the 
best  stimulant  we  have.  British  brandy  is 
made  up  with  burnt  sugar,  and  other 
flavouring  materials,  but  is  nothing  but 
corn-spirit,  however  palatable  it  may  be 
made.  It  is  not  to  be  compared,  in  point 
of  stomachic  power,  with  the  real  imported 
article,  which  should  always  be  obtained 
for  any  purpose  requiring  its  invigorating 
power. 

1111.  The  Quantity  of  Spirits  consumed 
in  Great  Britain  is  enormous,  the  home 
consumption  in  the  year  1854  being,  for  the 
three  kingdoms,  nearly  thirty-one  millions 
of  gallons,  which,  divided  among  twenty^ 
nine  millions  of  inhabitants,  gives  rather 
more  than  a gallon  of  spirit  per  head  per 
annum,  over  and  above  the  smuggled  and 
illicit  spirits,  and  other  fermented  liquors, 
as  wine,  ale,  porter,  and  cider— from  which 
if  the  alcohol  were  extracted,  it  would 
probably  give  at  least  three  gallons  per 
head  per  annum  more. 

1112.  The  Adulteration  of  Wines  and 
Spirits  is  carried  on  to  a fearful  extent,  and 
chiefly  with  substances  that  defy  detection 
by  chemical  or  microscopical  demonstra- 
tion. . One  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  amount  of  this  illicit  trade.  Every  one 
knows,  from  practical  experience,  that  the 
quantity  of  champagne  drunk  in  England 
has  increased  in  the  last  twenty  years  at 
least  tenfold,  yet  from  a statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  recently  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that 
the  imports  of  it  are  the  same  now  as  they 
were  twenty  years  ago , consequently  the 
whole  of  the  increase  must  be  factitious, 
and  not  even  imported  as  champagne  It 
must  therefore  be  made  up  in  this  country 
from  other  foreign  wines,  aided  by  cider, 
sugar  of  lead,  and  a variety  of  flavouring 
materials  which  chemistry  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  unprincipled.  The  whole 
quantity  of  sherry  annually  exported  from 
Xeres  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  does  not 
exceed  25,000  butts,  of  which  a large  propor- 
tion goes  to  America;  and  as  the  demand 
is  immensely  greater  than  can  be  supplied 
from  this  limited  source,  it  is  made  up  by 
shipping  the  wines  of  Malaga  as  sherries, 
previously  bringing  them  round  to  Cadiz, 
and  thence  reshipping  them.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a venial  fraud,  compared  to  the 
absolute  manufactures  which  are  every  day 
going  on  in  this  country,  as  proved  before 
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uie  late  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Spirits  also  are  made  up  to  a fright- 
ful extent ; and,  in  the  case  of  gin,  with  the 
most  poisonous  compounds,  such  as  super- 
acetate of  lead  and  spirits  of  turpentine, 
which  are  extensively  employed.  Among 
the  liqueurs  the  same  mischievous  tricks  are 
played;  and  it  is  stated,  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  wines  and  spirits  sold 
in  England  are  tampered  with  in  some  way 
or  other,  besides  the  alteration  of  colour, 
by  addition  and  substraction,  which  are 
constantly  practised  as  a matter  of  course. 

1113.  The  Comparative  Strength  of  the 
various  kinds  of  spirit  is  given  at  par.  1095. 

1114.  The  Prices  of  the  more  common 
kinds  are  inserted  in  the  list  of  wines  and 
spirits  at  pages  330,  331. 

Sub-sect.  D.— Uneermented  Liquors. 

1115.  Unfermented  Liquors  are  every 
year  gaining  more  hold  on  the  lower  classes 
of  the  British  public,  which  is  a fact  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  showing  that  the 
national  vice  of  drunkenness  is  gradually 
leaving  them.  Of  these  the  chief  are  ginger- 
beer,  lemonade,  soda-water,  potash-water, 
Carrara- water,  orangeade,  sherbet,  currant- 
water,  raspberry-water,  whey.  Beceipts 
for  these  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter ; 
but  as,  with  the  exception  of  soda-water, 
they  are  much  better  when  made  at  home, 
and  also  cheaper,  my  readers  are  advised  to 
have  recourse  to  that  expedient  in  procuring 
them.  Ginger-beer  is  sold  in  large  quanti- 
ties at  Id.  per  bottle,  which  is  as  cheap  as  it 
can  be  made,  but  the  quality  is  generally 
bad,  and  the  effect  upon  the  stomach  by  no 
means  what  is  expected.  Soda-water  re- 
quires an  apparatus  for  its  development,  in 
order  to  force  the  carbonic  acid  gas  into  it ; 
but  even  that  is  now  supplied  at  a price 
which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  most 
people.  Still  I am  ready  to  admit  that  the 
soda-water  so  made  is  not  equal  to  the 
average  of  those  offered  to  the  public  by 
Scliweppe  and  a few  others.  In  every  case 
about  five  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda 
or  potash  are  dissolved  in  each  bottle  of 
water,  and  into  this  quantity  several  cubic 
ounces  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  forced  by  an 
air-pump,  or  in  the  machine  by  the  mere 
force  of  its  development  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  one  of  its  salts.  Lemonade  is  made 
to  effervesce  in  the  same  way ; but  the  juice 
used  is  too  often  not  pure,  but  adulterated 
with  sulphuric  or  tartaric  acid.  Most  of 
these  cooling  drinks  are  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  bottle. 

Sect.  16.— Chandlery  and  Coals. 
Sub-section  A.— Lighting  Materials. 

1116.  Under  the  head  of  lighting,  as  bear- 


ing upon  the  construction  of  houses,  the 
articles  used  for  the  purpose  have  been 
minutely  described  at  page  119  et  seg.  All 
those  mentioned  in  that  chapter,  except 
gas,  are  sold  by  the  chandler ; but  as  the 
prices  and  qualities  of  each  are  there  fully 
detailed,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  here,  except  in  a general  list  of  chand- 
lery-goods, which  may  be  found  convenient, 
and  is  therefore  given  at  the  end  of  this 
section.  In  the  country  these  articles 
are  often  sold  in  what  are  called  the  general 
shops,  together  with  groceries  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  London  Italian  warehouses. 

Sub-sect.  B.— Heating  Materials. 

1117.  These,  also,  have  already  been 
alluded  to  at  page  104  et  seq.  Coals  and 
coke  are  generally  sold  by  the  coal-mer- 
chant, except  in  small  quantities  retailed 
to  the  poorer  classes  at  an  enormous 
increase  of  price.  At  page  106  the  varieties 
of  fuel  are  described  in  all  respects  except 
prices,  which  in  London  are  somewhat 
above  the  average  of  England,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent. 

1118.  The  Wholesale  Price  of  Seaborne 
Coal  in  London  is  now  from  14s.  to  17s.  6d. 
per  ton,  which,  with  8s.  for  delivery  and  dues, 
makes  the  price  to  the  consumer  about  22s. 
to  25s.  6d.  per  ton.  Inland  coals,  by  retail, 
are  from  18s.  per  ton,  delivered,  to  23s, ; 
Welsh  anthracite,  24s. ; and  small  coal,  13S. 
per  ton.  Silkstone  is  sold  at  present  tor 
21s.,  and  I believe  the  best  quality  of  house- 
coal  may  be  purchased,  to  be  delivered 
anywhere  within  five  miles  of  the  centre 
of  London,  for  23s.  per  ton.  The  name 
and  qualities  of  the  various  coals  are  too 
numerous  to  require  minute  description, 
and  the  consumer  will  gain  nothing  by  the 
enumeration,  as  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
know,  without  great  practice,  one  from  the 
other. 

1119.  Firewood  is  another  important 
item,  especially  in  London  and  the  larger 
cities  and  towns.  Patent  firewood  and 
patent  fuel  are  now  very  generally  used 
for  lighting  fires,  and  the  former  may  be 
obtained  at  the  rate  of  four  pieces  for  a 
penny,  each  of  which  serves  to  light  one 
fire.  This  kind,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  economical  as  any,  excepting  in 
the  country,  where  wood  is  comparatively 
cheap,  and  where  straw  or  shavings  are 
readily  obtained  to  make  the  initiatory 
blaze.  Wherever  these  cannot  readily  and 
cheaply  be  procured,  the  patent  fire-lighter 
is  the  best  for  all  purposes. 

1120.  Coke  forms  an  excellent  aid  to  the 
cook’s  fire,  or  even  for  those  of  the  sitting- 
room,  if  added  on  the  top  of  a good  coal 
fire.  It  is  sold  at  from  10s.  to  12s.  per 
chaldron. 
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1121.  Lucifer-matches  are  made  in 
enormous  quantities,  for  giving  an  instan- 
taneous light,  and  at  prices  which  to  our 
forefathers  would  have  appeared  incredibly 
small.  Phosphorus  is  the  chief  material 
used  for  the  cheaper  kinds,  but  as  this 
requires  the  intervention  of  sulphur  in 
order  to  light  the  strip  of  deal  to  which  it 
is  fixed,  it  is  not  suited  to  the  drawing  or 
bed-room.  In  the  present  day  a very 
elegant  match,  with  a body  of  wax  and 
cotton,  is  manufactured  for  use  in  these 
rooms,  and  as  no  sulphur  is  applied  the 
effect  is  not  unpleasant  They  are  sold  at 
all  prices,  from  Id.  to  6d.  per  hundred ; those 
at  3d.  being  really  very  useful  and  pleasant 
matches.  The  common  kitchen-match  with 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  ends,  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  cook,  and 
sold  at  the  rate  of  a halfpenny  per  hundred, 
including  the  box,  so  that  the  old  flint-and- 
steel  tinder-box  is  entirely  superseded. 

Sub-sect.  C.— Cleansing  Materials. 

1122.  Soap  stands  at  the  head  of  this  list 
as  the  most  generally  useful,  and  indeed, 
ps  constantly  required  in  a great  number  of 
domestic  operations.  It  may  be  divided 
into  yellow  soap , white  or  curd  soap , soft- 
soap  and  scented  soap.  All  soap  is  a com- 
pound in  definite  proportions  of  some  oil, 
fat,  or  resin,  with  a saponifying  base,  which 
must  be  alkaline  if  it  is  intended  to  use  the 
soap  for  cleansing  purposes,  inasmuch  as 
the  compounds  with  metallic  oxides,  lime, 
and  acids  are  insoluble  in  water.  Fats 
are  composed  of  a solid  substance  called 
stearine , and  a liquid  one  denominated 
elaine.  When  either  of  these  is  boiled  with 
a strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
a remarkable  change  takes  place,  called 
saponification.  The  product  is  a viscid 
homogeneous,  and  transparent  mass,  freely 
soluble  in  warm  water,  and  partially  so  in 
cold,  but  insoluble  in  saline  solutions.  When 
any  common  fat  is  treated  with  a hot  ley 
of  potash  or  soda,  a solid  pearly  matter, 
margaric  acid , and  a fluid,  oleic  acid , enter 
into  combination  with  the  alkali,  while  a 
third  matter,  the  glycerine,  or  sweet  prin- 
ciple, as  it  used  to  be  called,  remains  free 
and  dissolved  in  the  mother-liquor.  Com- 
mon soap  is  a mixture  of  an  alkaline  mar- 
garate  and  oleate,  in  proportions  varying 
with  the  peculiar  kind  of  fat  employed. 
Soap  formed  with  vegetable  oil  is  chiefly 
an  oleate,  whilst  that  made  with  tallow  is 
on  the  contrary  almost  entirely  a mar- 
garate.  All  fats  do  not  saponify  equally  well, 
the  best  being  oil  of  olives  and  almonds, 
next  to  which  rank  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  enumerated— hog’  s-lard  and  tal- 
low, colza  oil,  poppy  oil,  fish  oils,  hempseed 
oil,  linseed  oil,  palm  oil,  and  resin. 


1123.  The  following  are  the  qualities  of 
soap:— The  specific  gravity  is  somewhat 
greater  than  water,  taste  slightly  alkaline. 
When  heated  it  speedily  fuses,  swells  up, 
and  is  then  decomposed.  Dried  in  thin 
slices,  it  becomes  hard,  but  the  whole 
combined  water  does  not  leave  it  even  by 
careful  desiccation  in  a sand-bath.  It  is 
much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,  and  the  solution  is  constantly 
affected  by  the  greater  number  of  acids 
which  seize  on  the  alkali,  and  either 
separate  the  fatty  particles,  or  unite  with 
them  to  form  a soapy  emulsion.  It  is  also 
decomposed  by  almost  all  the  earthy  and 
metallic  salts,  which  give  rise  to  insoluble 
compounds  of  the  oleic  and  margaric  acids, 
with  the  salifiable  bases.  Soap  is  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol,  and  to  a still  greater  extent 
by  the  aid  of  heat.  When  a saturated 
solution  of  soap  in  boiling  alcohol  is  cooled, 
a transparent  mass  of  a yellowish-brown 
colour  is  produced,  which  retains  its  trans- 
parency when  dry,  if  the  soap  was  made 
from  tallow  and  soda. 

1124.  The  Art  of  Soap-making  consists 
principally  in  determining  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fats,  and  other  circumstances, 
what  kind  of  lixivium  should  be  employed 
during  each  step  of  the  operation,  which 
therefore  requires  great  experience,  and 
considerable  powders  of  observation.  The 
form  and  size  of  the  bubbles,  the  colour 
of  the  paste,  the  volume  of  the  material 
thrown  out  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  the 
consistence  of  the  matter,  and  its  disposi- 
tion to  swell,  also  the  appearance  of  the 
steam,  all  furnish  criteria  by  which  to 
regulate  the  process.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  paste,  though  to  all  appearance 
very  firm,  when  set  in  the  cold  air  to 
harden,  throws  out  a quantity  of  water, 
and  resolves  itself  into  small  grains  posses- 
sing little  consistency.  When  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  too  great 
a proportion  of  ley,  which  must  then  be 
separated  by  means  of  common  salt.  Fre- 
quently, also,  the  paste  becomes  greasy, 
and  the  oil  appears  to  separate  from  the 
soda.  As  this  generally  occurs  when  there 
is  not  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  mixed 
with  the  paste  to  keep  it  in  combination, 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  remedy  this 
defect  by  adding  to  it  a little  more  water, 
or  weak  lixivium.  Potash  is  employed  as 
follows,  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap 

A ley  of  this  alkali  rendered  caustic  by 
quicklime,  is  used  in  the  saponification, 
and  to  the  soft  soap  which  is  the  result  is 
added  common  salt,  or  a kelp  ley,  by  which 
an  abundance  of  muriate  of  soda  is  sup- 
plied. The  muriatic  acid  is  attracted  by 
the  potash,  and  forms  muriate  of  potash, 
which  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  is  drawn 
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off  in  the  spent  ley,  while  the  soda  com- 
bines with  the  fat  to  form  a soap,  which, 
when  cool  becomes  perfectly  solid.  Two 
tons  of  tallow,  properly  saponified,  ought  to 
yield  three  tons  of  marketable  white  soap. 

1125.  Besides  the  common  white  soap 
described  above,  two  more  costly  kinds 
are  made  under  the  names  of  Marseilles 
white  soap  and  Castile  soap.  These  are 
now  imitated  to  great  perfection  by  the 
English  manufacturers,  who  adopt  the 
following  proportions,  viz 


Marseilles  White  Soap. 


Soda  

lb. 

...  6 

Olive  oil 

...  60 

Water  

...  34 

Castile  Soap. 

Soda  

Too 

...  9 

Olive  oil  (carefully  prepared) 

...  76% 

Water  and  colouring  matter 

...  14  b 

100 

1126.  Soft  Soap  is  a compound  of  potash 
and  fat  or  oil.  Three  kinds  are  known 
in  commerce,  viz.,  common  soft  soap , 
which  is  made  with  coarse  fish  oil; 
green  soap , made  with  vegetable  oils,  such 
as  rape  and  poppy  oil ; and  white  soft  soap, 
the  produce  of  the  mixture  of  potash  and 
tallow.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  common 
and  green  soaps,  the  art  consists  in  the 
combination  of  the  oil  with  the  potash 
without  the  soap  ceasing  to  be  dissolved 
in  the  ley;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
fabrication  of  hard  soap,  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  the  soap  from  the  ley,  even  before 
the  saturation  of  the  ley  is  accomplished. 
But  soft  soap  contains  more  alkali  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  saponification 
of  the  oily  matter,  and  is  really  a perfect 
soap  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  mother-liquor. 
It  may  readily  be  converted  into  hard  soap 
by  the  addition  of  common  salt. 

1127.  Toilet  Soaps  are  made  with  hog’s- 
lard,  oil  of  almonds,  nut  oil,  palm  oil,  or 
suet,  saponified  either  with  soda  or  potash, 
according  as  they  are  desired  to  be  hard 
or  soft,  and  with  as  little  excess  of  alkali 
as  possible.  Glycerine  is  now  artificially 
combined  with  these  soaps,  instead  of 
being  wholly  removed  in  the  mother- 
liquor;  but  the  process  is  a difficult  one, 
and  it  is  even  said  to  be  impossible.  Honey 
has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  that  is, 
to  soften  the  skin;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  glycerine  can  really  be  incorporated 
with  the  soap,  it  ought  to  exert  a very 
mollifying  effect  upon  the  skin,  if  it  remains 
in  the  condition  of  pure  glycerine  as 
obtained  in  the  usual  way. 

1128.  Soaps  of  all  kinds  are  said  to  improve 


by  keeping— that  is,  they  become  more 
hard  and  dry,  and  do  not  so  readily  dissolve. 
The  object  is  attained  as  far  as  the  saving 
in  soap  is  concerned,  but  as  the  cleansing  is 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  amount  used, 
it  does  not  quite  appear  an  unmixed  good. 
In  washing,  three  things  are  to  be  attended 
to— 1st,  the  perfect  purification  of  the  mate- 
rial; 2nd,  the  avoidance  of  injury  to  its 
texture  or  colour ; and,  3rd,  the  saving  of 
expense  in  materials  and  labour.  The  last 
of  these  is  the  element  which  is  chiefly 
called  into  play  in  keeping  soap,  and  in  fact 
only  the  first  section  of  it ; for  the  older  the 
soap,  the  more  labour  is  occupied  in  rubbing 
it  off  and  dissolving  it,  and  the  more  friction 
must  be  given  to  the  material,  and  if  these 
are  omitted  the  less  perfectly  will  it  be 
purified.  Nevertheless  it  is  always  held  by 
good  managers  that  soap  ought  to  be  kept, 
and  I confess  that  I am  not  able  to  dispute 
their  dictum,  though  I cannot  theoretically 
understand  its  force. 

1129.  The  Adulterations  which  are  most 
commonly  practised  on  soap  are  the  follow- 
ing When  the  soap  is  made  it  is  rendered 
heavy  by  the  addition  of  a large  quantity  of 
water;  frequently,  also,  pulverized  lime, 
gypsum,  or  pipe-clay,  are  incorporated 
with  it.  The  first  of  these  frauds  is  easily 
detected  by  the  rapid  loss  of  weight  which 
the  soap  suffers  after  exposure  to  a dry  air ; 
the  second  is  also  not  difficult  of  detection 
by  solution  in  alcohol,  when  the  earthy 
matters  separate  and  fall  to  the  bottom, 
and  may  at  once  be  collected  and  examined. 

1130.  The  Price  of  Soap  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  quality,  and  the  existing 
value  of  tallow,  oil,  soda,  and  potash. 
Yellow  soap  being  that  which  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  operations  of  the  laundry,  is 
the  kind  which  mainly  affects  domestic 
economical  calculations,  though  in  a large 
family  the  toilet  soaps  form  an  import- 
ant item  of  yearly  expenditure.  At  the 
present  time  yellow  soap  is  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  32s.  to  48s.  per  cwt. ; mottled 
soap  (which  is  much  used  for  the  skins  of 
children),  60s.  per  cwt. ; and  the  various 
toilet  soaps  at  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  per  packet  of 
twelve  cakes,  or  from  8d.  to  Is.  per  lb. 

1131.  Starch  comes  next  to  soap  in 
utility,  being,  it  is  true,  not  so  much  used 
for  cleaning  as  for  the  prevention  of  dirt,  the 
glazed  surface  produced  by  it  being  a great 
protection  against  that  foe  to  domestic 
comfort.  It  consists  of  very  minute  oval- 
shaped granules,  easily  distinguished  by 
the  microscope,  and  dissolving  readily 
in  boiling  water,  to  form  a jelly,  in  which 
state  it  is  made  use  of  by  the  laundress 
(see  article,  Washing,  in  the  next  chapter). 

1132.  Several  Vegetable  Substances 
are  employed  to  |ive  us  their  starch,  the 
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chief  being  wheat,  rice,  and  potatoes. 
Wheat  starch  is  made  by  soaking  wheat 
in  cold  water  until  the  husk  readily 
separates,  and  the  grains  have  become 
fuil  of  milky  matter,  which  is  the  farina 
softened  in  water.  The  whole  mass  of 
wheat  thus  softened  is  now  subjected  to 
pressure,  by  which  means  the  milky  fluid 
flows  out,  and  is  collected.  This  is  suffered 
to  stand  for  some  days,  when  a slight 
fermentation  takes  place,  by  which  the 
gluten  is  decomposed  and  converted  into 
acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  while  the  starch 
remains  undissolved.  It  now  only  requires 
to  be  well  washed  from  the  sour  liquor  in 
which  it  is  contained,  and  as  it  is  not 
soluble  in  cold  water  this  is  readily  effected, 
after  which  it  is  made  into  a paste,  slightly 
coloured  with  blue,  and  heated  in  an  oven 
until  it  cracks  into  those  semi-crystalline 
masses  in  which  it  is  sold  to  the  public. 
Rice  starch  is  made  much  in  the  same  way, 
but  containing  little  or  no  gluten,  there  is 
much  less  difficulty  in  getting  the  starch  in 
a state  of  purity.  Potato  starch  is  made  by 
grating  raw  potatoes  into  a vessel  full  of 
clear  water,  and,  after  stirring  it  well, 
allowing  the  fecula  to  subside ; the  water 
is  then  to  be  poured  off,  and  fresh  water 
added,  and,  by  repeating  which  two  or 
three  times,  the  starch  remains  behind  in 
a state  of  purity.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  laundry 
as  wheat  starch. 

1133.  The  Price  of  Starch  is  from  4d. 
to  6d.  per  lb. 

1134.  Potash  or  PearlasH  is  largely  used 
in  washing  to  aid  the  soap  in  removing 
grease  from  the  articles  to  be  cleansed.  It 
would  appear,  that  as  soap  is  composed  of 
soda  or  potash,  combined  with  oily  matter, 
it  would  answer  better  to  use  the  alkali 
alone,  as  the  grease  in  the  clothes  would 
combine  with  it,  and  at  once  become 
soluble;  but  it  is  found  by  experience  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  as  there  are 
many  substances  of  a dirty  nature  which 
are  not  greasy,  soap  must  be  used  to  a 
considerable  extent,  aided,  however,  by 
free  alkali,  in  order  to  combine  with  the 
grease  really  met  with.  Hence  it  is  that 
pearlash  has  for  many  years  been  used  as 
an  adjunct  to  soap;  and  in  the  present  day 
the  numerous  receipts  sold  in  its  place  are 
patronized  by  all  classes — as*  for  instance, 
Green’s  patent  washing-powder  (made  at 
West  Bromwich,  which  is  the  best  of  the 
kind),  Manby’s  cleansing  crystal,  &c.,  all 
of  which  depend  upon  alkali  in  some  form 
for  their  efficacy  in  cleansing  foul  linen. 
Pearlash  is  obtained  from  calcining  potash, 
and  then  re-dissolving,  filtering,  and  crys- 
talizing.  Potash  is  the  soluble  salt  remain- 
ing alter  calcining  certain  plants,  the  ashes 


being  collected  and  a ley  made  from  them 
with  water,  which  is  afterwards  poured  off 
and  evaporated.  It  is  imported  chiefly  from 
America  and  Russia,  the  price  being  about 
10s.  per  cwt.,  or  6d.  to  8d.  per  lb.  by  retail. 

1135.  Soda,  or  Bi-carbonate  of  Soda, 
as  it  is  properly  called,  is  also  used  in  wash- 
ing, and  for  many  similar  purposes.  It  was 
formerly  obtained  by  burning  kelp,  and 
imported  as  barilla,  which  is  an  impure 
carbonate  of  soda ; but  it  is  now  extensively 
manufactured  in  this  country  by  the  de- 
composition of  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium).  Extensive  manufactories  are  in 
existence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  saline 
springs  of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire, 
which  convert  large  quantities  of  common 
salt  into  the  useful  substance  here  alluded 
to,  so  that  the  price  has  been  brought  down 
from  7s.  per  lb.  to  little  more  than  that  sum 
per  cwt. 

1136.  Powder-blue  and  Stone-blue  are 
merely  colouring  materials,  introduced  into 
the  laundry  to  give  linen  a hue  which  is  as 
far  opposed  as  possible  to  the  yellow  stain 
peculiar  to  confined  situations  and  dirty 
habits.  Powder-blue  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  smalt,  mixed  up  with  a very  little 
starch;  smalt  being  cobalt  roasted  and 
melted  with  twice  its  weight  of  sand  and 
an  equal  weight  of  potash.  Stone-blue  is 
merely  indigo  reduced  by  adding  starch  or 
whiting. 

1137.  Blacklead  is  a carburet  of  iron, 
and  for  domestic  purposes  is  used  to  give  a 
polish  to  iron  grates,  and  similar  surfaces. 
It  is  found  in  mines,  and  consists  of  92 
parts  of  iron  and  8 of  charcoal.  The  coarse 
qualities  suited  to  this  purpose  are  sold  at 
from  10s.  to  12s.  per  cwt;  by  retail,  6d.  per  lb. 

1138.  Various  Sands  and  Sandpapers 
are  sold  for  making  the  surfaces  of  metals 
bright  by  friction.  Sharp  sea-sand  is  used 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  also  pow- 
dered pumicestone.  Powdered  glass,  as 
well  as  sand,  are  glued  on  to  cartridge- 
paper,  and  make  the  sandpaper  and  glass- 
paper  of  the  shops. 

1139.  Bricks  and  Scouring  Stones  are 
also  sold  at  the  oil-shop,  the  former  for 
cleaning  knives,  for  which  they  are  specially 
made,  containing  a large  proportion  of 
sharp  sand.  The  stone  for  cleaning  flags 
is  a lime-stone  obtained  from  the  nearest 
suitable  locality,  and  sold  at  per  lump. 

1140.  Rottenstone  is  an  earth  of  an  ash- 
brown  colour,  very  light,  moderately  hard, 
dry,  and  useful  as  a polishing  powder 

1141.  Fuller’s  Earth  is  of  a greyish- 
brown  colour,  hard,  compact,  and  rough, 
but  scrapes  with  a polished  surface.  When 
scraped,  the  powder  is  very  fine,  and 
absorbs  grease  very  readily,  so  that  it  is 
used  for  that  purpose* 
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1142.  Emery  is  a natural  stone,  powdered 
or  ground  in  mills,  and  sorted  into  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  by  being  suspended  in 
water,  and  the  liquor  drawn  off  after  a 
determinate  number  of  minutes,  so  that 
the  finer  kinds  are  first  obtained,  then  the 
coarser,  and  lastly  the  coarsest.  It  is  used 
both  as  a powder  and  glued  on  paper  in 
the  same  way  as  sandpaper. 

1143.  Crocus-powder  is  made  by  cal- 
cining sulphate  of  iron  and  salt.  When 
intended  lor  fine  polishing,  it  is  mixed  with 
soap.  Jeweller’s  Rouge  is  a variety  of 
the  same  salt,  but  precipitated  from  a solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron  in  water,  by  adding 
carbonate  of  potash. 

1144.  Oliye  Oil  and  Ljnseed  Oil  are  also 
used  for  cleaning  purposes;  but  they  have 
been  already  alluded  to  under  the  chapter 
on  lighting,  at  pagp  119.. 


1145.  Retail  Pripes  op  Chandlery. 


per  lb. 


s.  d. 

2 0 to 
I IQ  ,, 


Wax  candles 

Sperm  » 

Belmont,  wax  and  sperm, 

per  lb.  •:*  0 0 

Price’s  best  composite, 
per  lb.  ...  ...  Q 0 

Ditto  composite,  per  lb.  p 0 

Fontaine’s  composite  „ 0 7\ 

Palmer’s  magnums  ,,  0 0 

Ditto  metallic  wicks  „ Q 0 

Ditto  palm  candles  „ P 0 

Tallow  moulds  ...  ,,  0.  6 

Price’s  or  Child’s  night  lights, 

12  to  the  box.  per  box  0 0 


1 0 


Sperm  oil  ...  per  gallon  11  6 

„ 12 

6 

White  seal  oil  „ 

4 § 

„ 4 10 

French  colza  oil  ,, 

0 0 

v 4 

8 

Solar  oil „ 

0 0 

„ 4 

8 

Cocoa-nut  oil  ...  „ 

0 0 

„ 4 

6 

New  Florence  oil  „ 

9 0 

,;  12 

0 

Florence  oil,  per  flask 

0 9 

„ 1 

6 

Vinegar,  per  gallon 

1 2 

„ 2 

8 

Good  yellow  soap,  per  cwt. 

32  0 

to  48 

0 

Palm  soap  ...  „ 

27  0 

„ 30 

0 

Curd  soap  ...  „ 

56  0 

„ 58 

0 

Fancy  soaps  ...  per  lb. 

0 8 

„ 1 

0 

Pure  Scotch  soda  „ 

0 6 

„ 0 

8 

Best  wheat  starch  ,, 

Berger’s  patent  rice  starch, 

0 0 

„ 0 

5 

per  lb. 

Glenfield  ditto,  per  lb.,  in 

0 0 

„ 0 

5 

packets  

0 0 

„ 0 

8 

Stone-blue,  per  lb 

1 0 

„ 1 

4 

Blacklead  

Blacking,  Day  and  Martin’s. 

0 0 

» o 

6 

per  dozen  

! 0 0 

„ 4 

6 

Ditto  Warren’s,  perdoz. 

0 0 

,,  3 

6 

Blacking,  in  skins  ,, 

0 0 

„ 0 

4 

Emery  cloths,  per  sheet 

0 0 

» o 

oi 

Glass-paper  „ 

0 0 

„ 0 

0£ 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Washing  powder,  per  pkt.  0 „ 0 Oj 

Cliloride  of  lime,  per  lb.  0 0 „ 0 3 

Sect.  17.— Washing. 

1146.  This  forms  a very  important  item 
in  the  expenditure  of  a family,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  a serious  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, whether  the  linen  shall  be  washed 
out  or  at  home.  No  one  would  willingly 
encounter  all  the  disagreeables  of  a washing- 
day,  and  therefore  if  it  were  possible  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a regular  laundress 
out  of  the  house,  on  anything  like  the  same 
terms  as  at  home,  many  masters,  and  mis- 
tresses too,  would  avoid  a great  deal  of 
discomfort.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case, 
those  who  cannot  afford  this  luxury,  or 
who  have  not  the  necessary  premises,  <fcc., 
for  washing  at  home,  must  incur  the 
expenditure,  whether  large  or  small.  The 
details  of  the  laundry  will  be  found  under 
that  head  in  the  next  chapter,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  here  is  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  that  impracticable  person,  the 
laundress.  There  are  three  or  four  modes 
of  conducting  the  bargain,  viz.,  to  wash 
by  the  year , including  everything;  by  the 
piece , at  a stated  tariff;  by  the  dozen , 
including  everything;  and  lastly,  by  a 
mixture  of  these  plans—  that  is  to  say, 
partly  by  the  year  and  partly  by  the  piece, 
or  partly  by  the  piece  and  partly  by  the 
dozen. 

1147.  In  Washing  by  the  Year,  it  is  usual 
to  calculate  the  whole  amount  under  their 
separate  heads  of  house-linen,  family-body 
linen,  and  servants’  linen.  The  house- 
linen  and  servants’  linen,  in  the  families 
of  the  middling  classes,  are  generally  ta£tn 
at  £5  each,  and  the  body-linen  of  the 
family  at  £5  per  head,  so  that  with  a 
household  of  six  inmates  and  two  servants 
the  whole  will  anqoipit  to  <£40.  In  some 
parts  ot  London  the  rate  is  somewhat 
higher  than  this,  and  in  the  country  also, 
a little  lower,  but  this  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  in  all  urban  populations,  except 
the  most  fashionable  parts  of  London. 

1148.  Washing  by  the  Piece  is  the  most 
satisfactory  mode  of  washing,  when  the 
prices  are  fixed  on  a proper  scale;  but 
laundresses  are  too  apt,  when  they  ge^ 
hold  of  an  employer  who  is  inexperienced, 
to  increase  the  price  to  a rate  which  will 
bring  the  sum  total  up  ^o  an  enormous 
amount.  The  following  are  the  average 
rates  in  London  and  provincial  towns 

s.  d. 

Counterpanes,  each  ...  ...  •••  1 ® 

Sheets,  per  pair ••  — 0 ® 

Servants’  ditto  ~ 

Pillow-case  -1- 
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Blankets,  each  

9d.  to 

s. 

1 

d. 

0 

Towel  



0 

02 

Window- blind  



0 

1 

Toilet  cover  



0 

1 

Table-cloth 

0 

3 

Ditto,  large  



0 

4 

Table  napkin  

0 

1 

Kitchen  cloths,  tray  cloths,  i 
&c.,  at  per  doz. 

Oouvrette 

dusters,  | 

0 

0 

9 

1 

Gentleman’s  shirts,  each ... 

3d.  to 

0 

6 

Ditto  night-shirt 



0 

3 

Ditto  nightcap 



0 

0! 

Ditto  collar  

0 

02 

Ditto  drawers 



0 

2 

Ditto  stockings 



0 

1 

Ditto  handkerchief  ... 



0 

0i 

Ditto  flannel  waistcoat 



0 

2 

Lady’s  muslin  dress 

6d.  to 

1 

0 

Ditto  dressing-gown ... 

6d.  to 

1 

0 

Ditto  collar  



0 

2 

Ditto  sleeves,  per  pair 



0 

2 

Ditto  handkerchief  ... 



0 

0i 

Ditto  frills  

0 

1 

Ditto  habit-shirt,  without  collar... 

0 

1 

Ditto  petticoat 

0 

3 

Ditto  ditto  body 



0 

1 

Ditto  chemise 



0 

2 

Ditto  drawers 



0 

2 

Ditto  stockings 



0 

1 

Ditto  nightgown 

0 

3 

Ditto  nightcaps 

lid.  to 

0 

3 

Ditto  flannel  petticoat 

0 

2 

Children’s  things  are  generally  charged 
by  the  dozen,  until  they  are  eight  or  ten 
years  of  age,  when  they  are  charged  as 
above.  The  price  per  dozen  will  be  found 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

1149.  Washing  by  the  Dozen  is  charged 
Is.  per  dozen,  exclusive  of  counterpanes, 
blankets,  sheets,  large  table-cloths,  and 
gentlemen’^  shirts.  When  these  are  in- 
cluded, the  price  is  raised  about  3d.  a dozen, 
but  few  washerwomen  like  to  undertake 
the  contract,  as  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  which  may  be  imposed  upon  them. 
Infant’s  things  are  charged  9d.  per  dozen, 
except  frocks  and  pelisses,  which  are  from 
3d.  to  6d.  each. 

1150.  The  most  usual  plan  is  to  compound 
for  the  housemaid’s  cloths  and  kitchen- 
linen,  and  servants’  linen;  the  former  at 
9d.  per  dozen,  or  15s.  per  quarter ; and  the 
latter  at  10s.  per  head  per  quarter,  if  they 
are  confined  to  one  cotton  dress  per  week ; 
or  if  allowed  two,  12s.  per  quarter.  Over 
and  above  these  articles,  there  is  not  much 
trouble  in  setting  down  all  the  bed.  table, 
and  family  linen,  and  charging  it  at  per 
piece,  according  to  the  annexed  or  a some- 
what similar  scale.  In  this  way  it  will  not, 
with  moderate  care,  amount  to  quite  so 


much  as  if  contracted  for  at  the  annual  rate 
mentioned  in  par.  1147. 


Sect.  18— Dress. 

1151.  Female  Dress  is  a constant  source 
of  domestic  jars,  inasmuch  as  the  master  is 
not  always  aware  of  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture, and,  in  some  cases,  even  if  he  knows  it 
he  is  not  inclined  to  allow  it.  It  is  quite  true 
that  he  is  often  imposed  on,  but  it  is  also  the 
case  that  he  often  grumbles  at,  or  refuses  to 
pay  for,  what  is  really  required  to  make  a 
proper  and  respectable  appearance.  Many 
ladies  are  not  contented  without  a constant 
change,  and  will  not  appear  in  the  same 
dress  for  many  successive  days.  This  is  all 
very  consistent  with  a long  purse,  and  the 
taste  may  be  gratified  by  those  who  possess 
it,  but  those  who  have  limited  means,  and 
perhaps  a large  family,  are  not  expected  to 
appear  in  as  great  a variety  of  exterior  as 
the  flowers  of  the  succeeding  seasons.  At 
all  events,  it  is  not  a part  of  domestic 
economy  to  enlarge  upon  such  a gratifi- 
cation of  taste,  which  is  more  fit  for  thp 
pages  of  a book  of  fashions;  and  all  that 
will  be  here  attempted  will  be  the  best 
and  cheapest  method  of  effecting  what  is 
necessary.  Ladies?  dress  may  be  considered 
under  the  three  heads  of  body  and  fiv,e 
linen , in-door  dresses , and  out-door  dress. 

1152.  Body  and  Fink  Linen  are  generally 
best  made  by  purchasing  the  materials 
and  making  theip  up  at  home,  with  or 
without  assistance.  In  the  country,  where 
it  is  often  desirable  to  find  employment  for 
the  poorer  classes,  and  where  the  charges 
are  very  moderate,  the  linen  is  made  up  by 
those  of  the  villagers  vfho  can  sew  neatly ; 
but  in  London,  where  the  charge  for  everyT 
thing  in  the  way  of  work  is  high,  it  is  no 
economy  to  “put  out”  the  s,ewing.  The 
prices  for  making  are  as  follows 


COUNTRY  PRICES. 

Petticoats,  each  ... 

Night-dresses  „ 

Chemises  „ 

Pair  of  drawers  


s.  d.  s.  (J. 
2 0 to  2 6 

1 3 „ 1 9 

0 10  „ 1 2 

0 8 „ 1 0 


TOWN  PRICES. 

Petticoats,  each 

Night-dresses  „ 

Chemises  „ 

Pair  of  drawers  


s.  d.  s.  d. 
2 6 to  4 0 

1 6 „ 3 0 

1 0 „ 2 0 

0 10  „ 1 6 


Of  course,  in  different  places  the  prices 
vary  very  much,  but  this  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  economy  of  having  body-linen 
made  at  home  if  possible.  Collars  and 
muslin  sleeves  are  generally  bought , but  if 
the  lady  has  time  the  latter  are  easily  made 
at  home,  for  half  the  cost  of  ready-made 
sleeves. 
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1153.  In-door  Dresses  are  made  by  the 
dressmaker,  either  at  her  own  home  or  at 
the  house  of  her  employer.  Under  this  term 
are  comprehended  two  classes  of  work- 
women, those  who  take  in  work  and  those 
who  go  out  in  search  of  it.  The  former  is 
more  generally  patronized  than  the  latter, 
and  the  employer  either  gives  her  the 
dress  letting  her  find  the  materials  for 
making  it  up,  or  buys  all  the  trimmings, 
&c.,  herself,  giving  them  to  the  dress- 
maker to  use.  The  latter  plan,  however, 
effects  very  little,  if  any,  saving,  as  the 
dressmaker  will  generally  contrive  to 
“make  a bill,”  in  spite  of  the  lady’s  pre- 
cautions. The  charges  for  making  a dress 
vary  from  5s.  6d.  to  15s.,  or  even  more  m 
some  of  the  fashionable  houses.  It  is 
better  to  have  a dress  well-made  at  first, 
as  more  is  often  spent  in  alterations  than 
would  have  originally  been  given  to  a good 
workwoman;  but  that  desideratum,  inde- 
pendently of  extras  for  lihings,  &c.,  will 
not  cost  more  than  6s.  or  7s.  a dress,  taking 
care  to  have  as  little  trimming  as  need  be, 
for  it  is  by  those  smaller  items  that  the 
bill  is  made  to  mount  up  to  some  dreadful 
sum,  to  the  horror  of  the  unfortunate  lady 
who  fancies  she  has  made  sdch  a bargain  in 
“a  lovely  muslin  for  7s.  6d.,”  till  she  opens 
her  bill,  in  which  “ making  dress,  &c.,  £1 5s.” 
meets  her  astonished  gaze.  Making  dresses 
at  home  is  a doubtful  economy.  The  charge 
in  London  is  2s.  per  day;  and  as  the  work- 
woman will  scarcely  finish  a dress  in  less 
than  one  and  a half  or  two  days,  the  cost 
of  this  amounting  to  3s.  or  4s.,  with  her 
food,  and  the  chance  of  the  dress  not 
fitting  when  made,  detract  from  the  appa- 
rent economy  of  making  at  home;  but 
for  altering  and  repairing  dresses,  or  for 
making  children’s  frocks  and  pelisses,  &c., 
the  plan  is  often  useful,  as  for  those  things 
high  charges  are  made,  and  an  industrious 
workwoman  gets  through  an  amount  of 
sewing  for  2s.  which  woidd,  if  sent  to  a 
regular  dressmaker,  bring  in  a bill  for  7s. 
or  8s.  In  the  country,  where  young  women 
cro  out  at  from  lOd.  to  Is.  6di  per  day,  it 
sometimes  answers  to  have  common  dresses 
made  at  home,  as  the  usual  dressmaker 
often  lives  some  miles  from  her  employer’s 
house.  If  a lady’s-maid  is  kept,  of  course 
the  sewing  and  dress-making  belong  to 
her  department,  and  in  that  case  little  or 
nothing  requires  to  be  sent  out. 

1154.  In-door  Shoes  do  not  form  a very 
expensive  item,  except  for  visiting  pur- 
poses, for  which  white  satin  shoes  cause 
rather  a large  outlay.  Common  in-door 
shoes  cost  only  from  3s.  to  6s.  per  pair, 
and  last  for  a long  time. 

1155.  Out-door  Dress  includes  mantles, 
shawls,  bonnets,  gloves,  neck-handker- 


cliiefs,  veils,  walking-shoes,  and  many 
other  trifling  articles  which  the  fashion 
of  the  day  renders  essential.  Handsome 
shawls  are  expensive  items,  costing  from 
three  guineas  to  forty  or  fifty  guineas  a 
piece.  Mantles  are  always  better  made 
by  the  milliner  than  at  home,  as  the  pat- 
tern is  constantly  varying.  In  fact,  all  the 
articles  here  enumerated  must,  in  the  usual 
way,  be  obtained  at  the  milliners  shop, 
except  the  walking- shoes,  which  form 
rather  a large  portion  of  the  necessary 
annual  expenditure  in  those  who  take  a 
proper  amount  of  walking  exercise. 

1156.  The  Expenditure  for  Female 
Dress  may  be  said  to  vary  from  £6  to  £60 
per  annum.  The  first-named  sum  may  be 
made  to  supply  a decent  and  respectable 
exterior,  but  only  those  who  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  manage  for  themselves 
can  contrive  to  eke  it  out,  so  as  to  make 
the  wearer  presentable  in  the  society  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  For  those  who  go 
out  in  the  evening  to  any  extent,  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  dress  at  less  than 
£15  a year,  and  for  most  ladies  £40  will 
barely  suffice.  This  last-named  sum  is, 
however,  often  made  to  do  what  is  required, 
and  is  the  common  allowance  for  single 
daughters  among  the  middle  classes  out  of 
London,  and  in  the  metropolis  also,  except 
in  the  fashionable  circles,  where  it  would 
be  found  utterly  inadequate.  Mamed  ladies 
who  go  into  society  are  expected  to  dress 
in  more  expensive  silks  and  satins  than 
would  be  suited  to  their  single  friends,  and 
therefore  the  highest  sum  named  above 
may  be  fixed  as  a moderate  allowance  for 
their  annual  equipment. 

1157.  Gentlemen’s  Dress  is  almost  always 
obtained  ready  made  from  the  tailor,  hatter, 
and  shoemaker.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
materials  for  clothes  are  purchased  and 
made  up  by  tailors  who  profess  to  under- 
take that  kind  of  Work.  Few  people, 
however,  are  able  to  select  good  cloth, 
which  is  now  often  made  of  such  inferior 
materials  as  to  wear  out  in  a very  short 
time.  I believe,  therefore,  that  there  is 
very  little  economy  in  attempting  this 
plan,  unless  it  so  happens  that  the  pur- 
chaser has  a knowledge  of  good  and  bad 
broadcloth,  in  which  case  he  may  effect  a 
saving  of  30  or  40  per  cent.,  by  getting  his 
own  materials  made  up.  In  hats,  and  boots 
or  shoes,  this  is  impossible,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter.  With 
regard  to  body-linen,  it  will  be  found  much 
better,  and  also  cheaper,  to  have  it  made 
at  home  than  to  purchase  it  ready-made, 
inasmuch  as  the  work  of  the  latter  articles 
is  always  bad,  and  the  materials  also,  in 
many  cases. 

1153.  The  Annual  Cost  of  a Gentle- 
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man’s  Dress  may  be  made  to  range  from 
£10  to  £50  and  upwards.  The  first-named 
sum  will  only  procure  one  suit  a year,  with 
an  overcoat  once  in  three  jrears,  one  hat, 
and  three  pairs  of  shoes;  the  body-linen 
being  of  the  plainest  description.  For  some 
people,  with  great  economy,  this  sum  may 
be  made  to  afford  a decent  exterior;  but 
less  than  £30  a year  will  not  allow  for 
morning  and  evening  dress,  a decent  hat, 
and  boots  in  good  order. 

1159.  Children’s  Dresses  map  be  made 
of  very  inexpensive  materials,  and  they 
may  also  be  made  a great  source  of  extra- 
vagance. It  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  mother’s  dresses,  when  worn  out,  will 
cut  up  and  alter  for  her  girls;  and  the 
same  applies  to  the  clothes  of  the  boys, 
who  may  often  be  dressed  at  the  price  of 
labour  only  in  converting  coats  into  jackets. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a well-dressed  girl 


is  a much  more  delightful  object  for  the 
mother’s  eye  than  if  she  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  appearing  in  a badly-dyed 
merino  of  her  mother’s ; but  when  a better 
cannot  be  afforded,  it  is  far  happier  for  all 
parties  that  the  children  should  be  brought 
up  with  a practical  knowledge  of  the 
advantages  of  economy,  than  that  they 
should  be  rigged  out  in  silks  and  satins 
at  the  cost  of  a clever  manoeuvre  to  obtain 
the  money  from  the  father  in  order  to  pay 
for  them;  and  often  perhaps  when  they 
know  he  cannot  afford  it.  Children  may 
thus  be  liiade  a source  of  unmixed  annoy-? 
ance,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may 
he  brought  up  to  afford  gratification  and 
delight  to  both  their  parents  and  thena^ 
selves,  by  the  reflection  that  no  care  and 
economy  are  spared  in  making  them  “fit 
to  be  seen,”  and  yet  that  no  more  is  really 
spent  than  is  necessary  to  make  them  so, 


CHAP.  II. 

HOME  MANUFACTURES. 


Sect.  1.— General  Remarks. 

1169.  The  present  chapter  includes  the 
various  receipts  for  making  bread,  beer,  &c., 
and  for  preserving  and  pickling,  as  well  as 
the  management  of  the  poultry-yard,  dairy, 
and  laundry.  In  some  cases  it  is  desirable 
to  adopt  the  home-manufacture  on  account 
of  the  saving  in  cost,  while  in  others  the 
produce  is  more  genuine,  and  also  more 
wholesome— as,  for  instance,  bread  and 
malt  liquor.  Sometimes,  when  the  process 
for  making  any  article  at  home  is  the  same 
as  that  described  in  the  last  chapter,  no 
further  account  will  be  found  here,  but  only 
the  comparative  cost. 

Sect.  2.—  Home-eed  Mutton,  Pigs,  &c. 

1161.  Beef  is  too  large  in  carcass  to  make 
it  possible  or  convenient  to  kill  a bullock 
for  home  consumption,  except  in  very  large 
establishments,  farm-houses,  &c.  Mutton, 
however,  will  often  answer  in  retired  situa- 
tions, where  there  is  no  regular  butcher, 
and  the  choice  is  between  mutton  and 
nothing.  In  point  of  economy,  few  neople 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  butcher’s 
meat,  inasmuch  as  sheep  do  not  thrive  in 
small  numbers,  or  in  the  kind  of  pasture 
which  is  generally  attached  to  private 
houses.  Wherever  I have  known  the 


attempt  made,  and  the  sheep  kept  till  they 
were  fit  for  the  knife,  the  mutton  has  cost 
half  as  much  again  as  it  would  be  worth  in 
the  butcher’s  market.  Of  course,  farmers 
can  keep  a few  sheep  for  their  own  use, 
and  kill  them  as  they  want  them,  but  this 
does  not  serve  the  general  housekeeper. 
Veal  is  still  worse  than  mutton,  as  it  keeps 
badly,  and  is  larger  in  the  carcass. 

1162.  Pork  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  as  regards  meat,  as  it  may  be  pro- 
duced to  great  advantage  by  any  one  who 
has  a garden  and  refuse  vegetables  from  it. 
Among  the  cottagers  this  is  fully  recog- 
nized, and  “the  pig”  is  generally  expected 
to  turn  out  so  advantageously  as  to  pay 
the  rent.  In  order,  however,  to  carry  out 
to  advantage  the  keeping  of  this  animal, 
three  things  are  to  be  chiefly  considered — 
1st,  the  kind,  and  size  of  the  pig  suitable  to 
the  amount  of  food;  2nd,  the  most  economical 
kind  of  food  for  fattening  pigs;  and,  3rd, 
their  general  management. 

Sub-sect.  A.— The  Pig. 

1163.  The  Kind  of  Pig  most  likely  to  be 
converted  into  cheap  and  good  pork  and 
bacon,  is  not  the  high-bred  “show-pig,”  but 
one  of  somewhat  less  aristocratic  lineage. 
Those  which  take  the  prizes  at  agricultural 
shows  are  more  serviceable  in  keeping  up 
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the  breed  by  admixture  with  coarser  kinds, 
but  the  animals  themselves  are  not  hardy 
enough  to  beat  the  neglect  and  mismanage- 
ment which  they  so  often  have  to  endure, 
although  admirably  adapted  for  making 
bacon-pigs  of  large  size,  when  managed 
with  judgment,  and  led  with  proper  food. 
The  model-pig  for  the  use  of  the  private 
consumer  should  have  a broad  brow,  a 
short  Snout,  ear  not  small,  and  a moderate 
quantity  of  hair.  The  little  neat,  prick- 
eared,  naked  pig  will  get  too  fat,  and  weigh 
little  for  its  age ; and,  oh  the  other  hand, 
the  long-snouted,  long-legged,  and  long- 
backed  animal;  although  attaining  to  great 
weight,  does  so  by  an  expenditure  of  food 
more  than  the  increase  of  weight  will 
counterbalance.  All  pigs  Should  have  a 
tolerably  arched  back,  not  sinking  in  the 
middle,  which  latter  form  prevents  the 
proper  development  of  flitch ; but  this  is 
not  of  so  much  importance  in  small  pigs,  as 
in  those  intended  for  bacon.  If,  therefore* 
the  intending  pig-keeper  can  procure  an 
animal  with  the  above  characteristics,  he 
heed  not  trouble  himself  much  about  the 
breed,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  noto- 
rious, that  in  every  county  there  are 
certain  peculiar  kinds  which  are  more  cele- 
brated than  others  for  hardihood  and  for 
feeding  qualiues. 

Sub-sect.  B.— The  Best  Food  for  Pigs. 

1164.  The  most  Economical  Kind  of 
Food  for  Pigs  kept  by  private  individuals, 
is  undoubtedly  the  refuse  or  superfluous 
produce  of  a garden,  together  with  the 
contents  of  the  wash-tub.  Small  potatoes, 
cabbages-,  cauliflowers,  and  brocoli,  not 
wanted  for  the  house,  together  with  pea 
and  bean  shells,  may  all  be  mixed  with 
the  wash  and  given  to  the  pig,  who  will 
enjoy  this  food  immensely,  artd  thrive  on  it 
as  long  as  the  Weather  is  warm , if  it  is  thick- 
ened occasionally  with  a little  gurgeons.  By 
the  month  of  September,  at  the  latest,  this 
food  must  be  changed,  in  order  to  commence 
the  process  of  fattening,  for  which  there  is 
nothing  better  than  potatoes;  boiled  or 
steamed,  and  mixed  with  barley-meal;  and 
towards  the  end  an  equal  quantity  of  this 
last  and  bean  or  pea-meal.  If  the  pigs  ate 
healthy,  and  have  been  fed  regularly,  they 
will  not  require  more  than  two  or  three 
months’  fattening  even  fof  bacon,  So  that 
by  the  time  the  cold  weather  Sets  in  they 
may  be  killed,  avoiding,  however,  severe 
frosts,  as  they  interfere  with  the  salting 
of  the  meat.  If  the  commencement  of 
fattening  is  delayed  so  long  that  it  is  not 
completed  before  the  winter  frosts  are 
established,  the  pig  does  not  gain  weight 
so  rapidly  as  he  did  before,  the  total 
■consumption  of  food  will  be  greater,  and 


the  relative  improvement  less;— in  other 
words,  a pig  kept  through  the  winter,  and 
fattened  at  that  time,  so  as  to  be  killed  in 
the  spring,  will  not  pay  so  well  as  one 
fattened  in  the  autumn,  and  killed  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  allow. 

Sub-sect.  C.— General  Management  of 
the  Pig. 

1165.  The  Management  of  the  Pig  when 
kept  in  a sty,  as  for  private  families,  is  as 
follows:— Iii  the  first  place  a warm  sty  is 
necessafy,  with  a well-paved  yard,  sloping 
to  a drain;  This  should  be  kept  clean,  and 
the  lodging-part  should  be  provided  vrith 
straw;  or  sOhie  kind  of  litter,  changed  once  a 
week.  Hot  more  than  three  or  lour  pigs 
should  be  kept  together,  and  in  few  private 
families  will  there  be  more  than  enough  food 
for  one.  When  a pig  is  not  intended  to  be 
kept  to  any  great  size*  it  is  a good  plan  to 
keep  him  on  the  horse-manure  heap,  if  it  is 
partially  covered  in,  and  of  course  supposing 
that  there  is  one.  By  this  plan  the  manure 
is  more  than  doubled  in  value,  and  the 
pig  also  obtains  a considerable  amount  of 
nourishment  from  the  corn  not  digested 
by  the  horses.  The  heat  of  the  manure  also 
stimulates  the  growth  of  the  pig,  and  the 
weight  is  proportionately  increased;  but 
when  persevered  in  too  long,  it  is  apt  to 
cause  disease  of  the  liver,  followed  by  loss 
of  flesh  and  general  health.  Pigs  are  gene- 
rally fed  three  times  a day,  and  are  allowed 
as  much  as  they  will  eat ; but  it  is  not  a good 
plan  to  leave  any  food  in  the  trough  after 
feeding,  as  it  injures  their  stomachs  to  be 
always  picking  their  food.  Even  in  small 
families  an  underground  tank  is  better 
than  a wash-tub,  as  it  preserves  the  food 
sweet  much  longer,  and  prevents  maggots 
from  being  developed,  which  are,  however, 
no  absolute  loss  of  substance.  When  the 
fattening  begins,  a copper  or  steam-boiler 
is  necessary,  to  prepare  the  food  by  boiling 
or  steaming;  but  it  should  never  be  given 
till  cool.  Potatoes,  carrots,  Swede-turnips, 
mangel-wurzel,  parsnips,  or,  in  fact,  any  of 
our  root-crops,  may  in  this  way  be  well- 
boiled  and  given  mixed  with  meal;  and 
avoiding  the  heating  effects  of  bean  or  pea- 
meal  until  the  last  week  or  two,  when  they 
serve  to  give  a double  degree  of  firmness  to 
the  flesh  and  fat,  without  making  it  hard, 
which  is  the  case  after  long-continued  feed- 
ing upon  bean-flour.  The  fitness  for  killing 
rhUst  be  decided  by  the  appearance  of  sufii- 
cient  fatness,  and  this  will  vary  according 
to  the  views  of  the  proprietor,  who  may 
either  like  very  fat  or  comparatively  lean 
bacon ; but,  as  1 before  remarked,  if  possible, 
the  pig  should  not  be  kept  through  the  cold 
of  winter.  For  porkers,  a week’s  keep  on 
barley- meal  and  milk,  if  it  can  be  procured, 
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is  the  best  mode  of  finishing  them ; but  they 
are  generally  nearly  fat  enough  before  this 
change  in  their  diet.  Sucking-pigs  are 
killed  at  four,  five,  and  six  weeks  old. 

1166.  The  Breeding  of  Pigs  is  some- 
times made  a very  profitable  source  of 
income,  on  the  small  scale,  to  the  labourer 
or  to  the  private  gentleman.  A sow  will 
live  many  years,  and  bring  numerous 
litters,  having  two  in  each  year,  and  thus 
producing  on  the  average  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  pigs  per  annum.  Supposing 
these  pigs  were  killed  as  sucking-pigs, 
when  they  are  worth  on  the  average  6s. 
a piece,  the  sow  will  bring  in  £7  4s.  per 
year,  against  which  is  to  be  set  her  food 
during  that  time,  which  will  not  amount 
to  more  than  half  the  money.  If,  instead  of 
this,  the  owner  has  a run  for  his  pigs,  and 
the  refuse  of  a large  garden,  he  may  rear 
fifteen  to  eighteen  of  them  as  porkers,  and 
sell  them  at  30s.  apiece,  with  an  expenditure 
of  10s.,  or  a profit  altogether  of  nearly  ,£20. 
But  to  effect  this  requires  great  care  and 
good  management,  as  well  as  a good  sow. 
If  the  one  selected  at  first  brings  a good 
number  of  pigs,  and  rears  them  well,  she 
is  too  valuable  to  be  killed,  and  ought  to 
be  kept  as  long  as  she  will  breed,  especially 
as  she  improves  as  a nurse  with  each  suc- 
ceeding litter.  If,  on  the  contrary,  her 
litters  are  small,  or  she  proves  a bad 
nurse,  she  should  be  put  under  the 
farrier’s  care,  and  afterwards  converted 
into  bacon,  which  is  exceedingly  good  in 
that  case;  a sow  which  has  had  one  litter 
being  as  fit  for  making  that  article  as  any 
hog.  When  a sow  is  near  the  farrowing 
time,  which  is  four  months  after  her  visit 
to  the  boar,  she  should  be  put  in  a sty  by 
herself,  with  a moderate  quantity  of  straw; 
if  there  is  too  great  an  abundance,  she 
is  apt  to  overlay  the  young  pigs  as  they 
bury  themselves  in  the  straw.  To  prevent 
the  risk  of  this,  in  a great  measure,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  fix  a ledge  of  wood  eight  inches 
from  the  ground,  so  that  there  is  a place 
into  which  the  young  ones  may  creep 
without  fear  of  pressure.  Some  sows  have 
also  an  unnatural  propensity  to  eat  their 
young,  but  this  generally  arises  from  bad 
feeding,  and  when  once  she  allows  the 
sucklings  to  fasten  themselves  to  her  teats 
they  are  safe  from  all  danger  of  this 
accident.  The  sow  with  a large  litter 
should  be  well  fed  on  bran  and  barley- 
meal,  with  milk  or  whey ; grains  are 
also  an  excellent  food ; and  it  is  always 
well,  where  there  is  the  opportunity,  to 
allow  the  sow  to  run  in  an  orchard  or 
paddock  for  an  hour  every  day,  shutting 
the  pigs  in  the  sty  during  the  first  three 
weeks,  but  afterwards  allowing  them  to 
accompany  her.  The  sucking-pigs  are 


killed  off  as  wanted,  and  those  intended 
to  be  kept  are  castrated  or  spayed  at  a 
month  or  six  weeks  old,  omitting  those 
wThich  are  intended  to  keep  up  the  breed, 
which  are  thenceforward  called  open-sows 
or  boars. 

1167.  In  Killing  the  Pig,  the  feet  are  tied 
together,  and  the  snout  muzzled ; the  knife 
is  then  plunged  deeply  into  the  junction  of 
the  throat  with  the  chest,  where  it  divides 
the  large  vessels,  and  speedily  causes  death. 
The  pig  is  usually  starved  for  twelve  hours 
previously,  allowing  water  only.  The  blood 
is  allowed  to  drain  freely,  and  is  collected 
for  black-puddings,  stirring  it  with  a stick  all 
the  time.  If  the  pig  is  small,  and  intended 
for  salt  pork,  it  is  then  scalded  with  water 
not  quite  boiling,  after  which  the  skin  is 
scraped  of  the  hair,  and  this  plan  is  in  some 
counties  adopted  for  bacon-pigs  also ; but, 
generally  speaking,  for  them  the  hair  is 
singed  off  by  sprinkling  lightly  a little  straw 
upon  the  body  on  the  ground,  and  setting 
fire  to  it,  care  being  taken  not  to  crack  rhe 
skin.  The  burnt  bristles  and  cuticle  are 
then  washed  off,  and  the  pig  is  raised  by  the 
hocks  and  its  entrails  removed.  The  inside 
of  the  body  is  carefully  sponged,  and  the 
carcass  remains  till  next  day,  to  be  cut  up 
according  to  the  plan  described  at  page  251. 

1168.  The  Cost  of  Home-fed  Pork,  or 
bacon,  will  generally  be  found  to  come  to 
within  l^d.  or  2£d.  a pound  of  the  selling 
price,  varying  of  course,  with  the  cost  of 
the  store-pig  and  with  that  of  the  feeding 
materials.  Much  wall  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  fatness  required,  the  last  part 
of  the  operation  of  fattening  being  much 
more  costly  than  the  first,  and  especially 
if  prolonged  through  the  winter  months, 
as  already  observed  in  paragraph  1164.  On 
the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
experience  of  numbers  of  private  families 
as  well  as  cottagers,  that  when  there  aro 
proper  conveniences,  moderate  attention, 
and  a garden,  a pig  or  a couple  of  pigs  may 
be  kept  with  great  advantage,  and  a profit 
to  the  amount  specified  above. 

Sect.  3.— Dairy  Produce. 

1169.  Three  things  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  management  of  the  dairy,  and  these 
are — 1st,  'proper  cows  fit  to  produce  milk ; 
2nd,  a good  pasture  for  them . with  dairy 
and  dairy  utensils ; and,  3rd,  an  experienced 
and  industrious  dairymaid  capable  of  good 
management  of  the  cows. 

Sub-sect.  A.— The  Cow. 

1170.  Where  only  one  or  two  cows  are 
kept,  especially  where  their  pasture  is 
limited  in  extent,  it  is  very  important  to 
attend  to  the  breed,  of  which  some  are  much 
better  than  others  for  milking  purposes. 
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When  the  cows  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
decidedly  bad,  it  may  be  better  to  bring 
others  from  a distance ; but,  as  a rule,  it  is 
better  to  select  the  best  within  reach,  as 
experience  shows  that  they  are  suited  to 
the  soil  and  climate,  whereas  strange  breeds 
may,  and  often  do,  fail  when  removed 
to  fresh  pastures.  If  the  pasture  is  good, 
there  need  not  be  so  much  care  taken,  as 
any  cow  will  thrive  there ; but  on  inferior 
grass,  a cow  accustomed  to  rich  feeding 
will  fall  away  and  give  less  milk  than  one 
accustomed  to  the  locality,  although  in 
herself  a much  worse  milker.  But  sup- 
posing the  situation  very  confined,  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a town,  it  should  be 
known  that  the  Flemish  cows  will  thrive 
well  in  confinement,  even  for  a series  of 
years,  where  those  of  the  English  breed 
vrould  rapidly  lose  flesh  and  condition. 
Unless,  therefore,  there  is  good  pasture 
and  plenty  of  change,  avoid  the  well-bred 
English  short-horn,  or  the  cross  with  any 
of  the  Channel  Island  cows  ; and  select 
in  preference  a little  French  or  a large 
Flemish  cow,  which  may  generally  be  pro- 
cured in  the  London  market,  or  in  those  of 
the  large  towns.  The  Jersey  cow  gives 
good  milk,  and  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  adjacent  islands  of  Guernsey 
and  Alderney.  The  cross  with  the  Dur- 
ham is  excellent  for  dairy  purposes,  when 
there  is  plenty  of  grass,  as  also  is  the  old 
Dorset  cow;  but  the  Herefords,  Sussex, 
mid  Devons  are  too  much  inclined  to  lay 
on  fat  to  make  them  useful  to  the  private 
cowkeeper,  unless  he  makes  up  his  mind 
to  fatten  them,  and  sell  them  otf  when 
half-dry.  This  is  an  excellent  practice,  in 
point  of  economy;  but  as  private  cow- 
keepers  are  apt  to  entertain  the  fancy  of 
making  pets  of  their  animals,  their  feelings 
will  often  prevent  this  condemnation  of  a 
highly-prized  favourite  to  the  knife,  as 
soon  as  she  has  made  herself  a place  in 
his  affections.  Whatever  be  the  breed  or 
quality  of  the  cow,  she  should  have  plenty 
of  good  food,  in  order  to  ensure  a proper 
supply  of  milk.  This  food  should  be  succu- 
lent as  well  as  nourishing,  the  latter  kind 
having  a greater  tendency  to  make  fat  than 
milk.  A cow  well  fed  may  be  safely  milked  to 
within  a month  of  her  next  calving,  but  it 
is  better  to  dry  her  for  that  time.  It  is  usual 
in  private  families  to  keep  two  cows,  one 
to  calve  in  the  spring,  and  the  other  in  the 
autumn,  so  as  to  ensure  a constant  and 
tolerably  uniform  supply  of  milk.  In  pur- 
chasing the  first  cow,  it  is  better  to  select 
one  to  calve  in  May,  when  the  grass  begins 
to  be  succulent ; but  afterwards  they  must 
be  chosen  so  as  to  come  in  when  the  other 
is  going  dry.  The  system  of  stall-feeding 
is  now  very  generally  adopted,  and  is  found 


to  answer  very  well  in  small  numbers;  but 
wiien  the  cows  are  collected  together  in 
great  dairies,  disease  is  propagated  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  a.  frightful  mortality  often  takes  place. 
In  selecting  his  cows  for  the  dairy,  the 
private  individual  who  is  a novice  in  these 
matters  will  always  do  well  to  consult 
some  experienced  cowkeeper,  as  there  is  a 
great  art  in  detecting  the  signs  by  which  a 
good  milker  may  be  known  from  a bad  one, 
and  a healthy  from  a diseased  cow.  The 
following  rules,  however,  may  assist  the 
purchaser  when  he  cannot  obtain  the  above 
help 

1171.  Points  Desirable-  in  a Cow  for 
the  Dairy.— Head  large,  muzzle  coarse, 
ears  pendent,  and  tinged  yellow  inside; 
neck  long,  slender,  and  tapering  towards 
the  head,  but  with  little  loose  skin  below ; 
chest  deep  but  narrow,  and  strikingly  defi- 
cient in  the  substance  of  girth ; ribs  flat 
and  wide  apart ; back  narrow,  joints  wide 
and  loose,  bones  prominent,  hips  narrow ; 
belly  large  and  drooping ;'  quarters  thin  ancl 
firm;  legs  long,  coarse,  and  sickle-hammed ; 
tail  set  on  low;  haunch  drooping ; udder 
large,  thin,  and  loose,  and  the  milk-vein 
very  prominent. 

Sub-sect.  B.— The  Pasture,  Dairy,  and 
Utensils. 

1172.  The  Pasture  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, as  upon  it  will  depend  in  great 
measure  what  kind  of  cow  shall  be  selected, 
and  what  amount  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  may  be  reckoned  on.  With  some 
kinds  of  pasture  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
either  good  butter  or  good  cheese,  and  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  use  what  milk  and 
cream  are  wanted  in  the  house,  and  sell 
the  remainder,  which  is  generally  easily 
effected.  When  the  grass  is  radically  bad, 
and  the  landlord  allows  it,  the  better  plan 
is  to  break  it  up,  and  plant  it  with  lucerne, 
rye,  Italian  rye-grass,  or  some  of  the  roots 
which  must  be  given  with  hay.  Lucerne 
gives  a very  good  milk,  and  so  do  rye  and 
Italian  rye-grass,  but  nothing  is  equal  to  a 
good  old  pasture.  When  the  land  is  poor, 
but  not  wet,  there  is  no  food  so  economical 
as  gorse,  furze,  or  whin — three  names  for  the 
same  plant.  It  must  be  bruised  in  a proper 
machine,  to  be  obtained  at  the  agricultural 
implement  makers-;  and  the  quantity  neces- 
sary for  each  cow  on  the  average  is  three 
bushels  and  a half  per  day,  mixed  with  four 
ounces  of  salt.  In  Mr.  Spooner’s  farm,  near 
Worcester,  where  this  plan  is  carried  out, 
the  cows  are  allowed  about  four-and-a-half 
poundsof  hay  and  twenty  pounds  of  Swedish 
turnips  in  addition,  and  the  produce  is  cer- 
tainly of  an  excellent  quality,  and,  I believe, 
in  a remunerative  quantity.  The  cows 
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there  have  almost  always  been  in  good 
health,  though  stall-fed;  but  they  are 
generally  sold  off  after  milking  in  a fat 
condition,  for  completing  which  the  gorse  is 
used,  with  the  addition  of  a little  oil-cake 
towards  the  last,  beginning  with  four 
pounds  and  increasing  it  to  twelve  pounds 
per  day  for  each  cow.  The  gorse  is  first  put 
through  a common  chaff-cutter,  and  then 
bruised  in  a mill  similar  to  a cider-mill.  It 
must  be  used  when  quite  fresh,  and  at  Mr. 
Spooner’s  farm,  to  avoid  working  on  the 
Sunday,  the  cows  are  led  on  other  food  on 
that  day,  which  may  be  advantageous  also 
in  point  of  health.  It  is  cultivated  by  sow- 
ing it  with  a crop  of  barley  or  oats,  audit  is 
fit  to  cut  the  second  autumn  after  planting. 
It  is  then  mown  every  year  during  the 
winter,  as  required,  with  a common  scythe, 
close  to  the  ground.  A tolerably  good  soil, 
dry  enough  for  this  plant,  will  cut  from 
seven  to  ten  tons  per  acre ; and  the  same 
land  has  been  cut  for  fourteen  years  without 
loss  of  quantity  or  quality,  but  after  that 
time  it  required  to  be  given  up  and  a fresh 
plantation  made  on  other  land,  as  the  roots 
became  decayed.  The  plant  used  is  very 
common  in  England,  but  is  called  the 
French  furze,  and  it  grows  well  upon  an 
old  woodland,  stocked  up,  such  as  is  often 
useless  for  other  purposes ; but  it  must  be 
dry.  Half  an  acre  of  this  land  is,  on  the 
average,  enough  to  keep  a cow  twenty 
weeks;  on  rich,  loamy  dry  land  a quarter 
of  an  acre  will  serve  for  the  same  period,  so 
that  an  acre  of  land  may  be  made  to  keep 
two  cows  for  more  than  a year,  though  it  is 
usual  to  give  them  grass  in  the  summer. 
On  the  large  scale,  the  mowing,  carting, 
cutting,  and  bruising  cost  not  quite  a penny 
a bushel ; but  for  small  dairies  the  expense 
would  of  course  be  greater.  As,  however, 
this  item  is  generally  a part  of  the  man’s 
daily  work,  it  is  seldom  taken  into  the 
calculation.  Mr.  Spooner’s  management  of 
the  gorse  is  as  follows:— The  quantity  of 
seed  used  by  him  is  20  lb.  per  acre,  sown 
broadcast;  but  he  recommends  it  to  be 
drilled  as  near  in  the  rows  as  will  admit  of 
hand-hoeing  for  the  first  year  or  two,  if  the 
land  is  inclined  to  run  to  grass.  It  is  not 
manured,  though  in  its  consumption  it 
creates  a great  deal.  When  once  sown  and 
well  rooted,  it  yields  a great  quantity  of 
food  for  cattle,  at  no  other  expense  but  the 
cutting,  bruising,  &e.  He  generally  begins 
to  mow  it  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  gone,  and 
it  lasts  till  grass  comes  again.  If  there  is  a 
threatening  of  snow,  he  mows  some  quantity 
beforehand,  as  it  will  keep  for  some  days 
unbruised.  It;  therefore,  the  private  cow- 
keeper  can  manage  to  keep  his  couple  of 
cows  for  half  the  year  in  this  way,  he  will 
find  that  another  acre  and  a half  of  good 


grass  will  suffice  for  the  six  summer  months, 
or  two  acres  in  all,  making  a total  outlay, 
besides  labour,  of  the  yearly  value  of  the 
land— say  £6.  6s.  or  about  Is.  per  week  per 
cow,  a sum  which  will  barely  give  a quart  of 
milk  per  day  when  purchased  of  the  milk- 
man, instead  of  five  quarts,  •yv'hicli  is  the 
average  quantity  to  be  obtained  from  each 
cow,  one  of  which  will  be  always  getting 
dry  or  quite  so,  and  the  other  either  in  full 
milk  or  nearly  so.  finder  the  ordinary 
method  of  feeding  cows  ^ that  is,  with 
grass  and  hay,  each  will  require  on  the 
average  from  two  to  three  acres  of  land, 
taking  into  consideration  the  hay,  straw, 
&c.,  which  she  consumes ; or,  if  stall-fed  on 
hay,  grains,  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  &c., 
she  may  be  said  to  consume  the  produce  of 
one  to  one  apd  p half  acre;  so  that  the 
plan  of  feeding  on  gorse,  when  properly 
carried  out,  effects  a saving  of  50  per  cent. 
The  late  Mr.  Cobbett  published  a plan  by 
which  a cow  could  be  stall-fed  on  the  pro- 
duce of  a quarter  of  an  acre  during  the 
entire  year ; but  I believe  in  practice  this  is 
found  to  be  impossible,  unless  the  land  is 
peculiarly  rich  and  far  above  the  average ; 
and  the  above  is  the  usual  amount  required. 

1173.  The  Dairy  has  been  described 
already,  at  page  155;  but  in  many  small 
families  a much  more  simple  arrangement 
is  made,  the  milk  being  kept  in  a room 
in  the  house  called  “the  dairy,”  though 
rarely  deserving  of  that  name.  When, 
however,  there  are  not  the  means,  the 
best  plan  is  to  do  the  utmost  towards 
what  is  good,  and  then  the  dairymaid, 
who  is  generally  also  the  cook,  must  con- 
trive to  scald  her  vessels  in  the  scullery, 
and  make  her  butter  there  also,  using  the 
dairy  only  for  storing  her  milk,  cream,  and 
the  butter. 

1174.  The  Utensils  for  an  Ordinary 
Private  Dairy  are — 1st,  the  hydrometer 
and  lactometer,  to  judge  of  the  richness 
of  the  milk  of  each  cow ; 2nd,  the  milking- 
pail  or  pails  and  stool;  3rd,  the  pans  for 
storing  the  milk;  4th,  the  cream-pan  and 
skimmer;  and  5th,  the  churn , or,  for  Devon- 
shire butter,  the  hand-tub.  The  hydrometer 
is  an  instrument  by  which  the  specific 
gravity  of  milk,  or  any  other  fluid  is  ascer- 
tained—that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  water 
in  it ; since  the  instrument  really  shows  the 
difference  between  the  milk  and  pure  dis- 
tilled water.  All  milk  is  composed  of  water 
in  which  are  suspended  casein  (or  cheesy 
matter),  butter,  milk-sugar,  and  various 
salts the  proportion  of  water  in  100 
pints  being  87,  and  as  the  specific  gravity 
is  increased  in  a latio  to  the  quantity 
of  these  solid  materials,  so  the  number 
indicating  it  marks  their  amount.  The 
instrument  (see  fig.  88)  consists  of  a glass 
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tube,  with  a bulb  at  its  lower  extremity, 
in  which  is  a little  mercury  so  adjusted 
that  it  will  make  the  mark  0 on  tbe  scale 
float  exactly  level  with  the  surface  of  dis- 
tilled water.  When  the  jar  accompanying 
it  is  nearly  filled  with  the  milk  to  be 
examined  (taking  care  to  shake  up  the 
cream  just  before  doing  this),  the  instru- 
ment rises  in  proportion  to  the  density, 
and  by  casting  the  eye  along  the  surface 
of  the  milk,  the  number  on  the  scale  on 
a level  with  it  will  indicate  the  exact 
specific  gravity.  The  ordinary  specific 
gravity  of  new  cow’s  milk,  at  50  Fahren- 
heit, is  said  to  be  1031;  but  this  is  no  test 
of  the  cream,  which  is  very  variable,  and 
in  many  cases  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
skim-milk  is  greater  after  skimming  than 
before.  As  a test  for  curd  it  is,  however, 
of  great  value;  but  for  measuring  the  cream 
the  best  instrument  for  ordinary  use  is  the 
lactometer  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (see  Jig.  89). 
Three  or  four  glass  tubes,  about  a foot 
high,  divided  into  100  parts,  and  graduated 
near  their  upper  ends,  are  loosely  sup- 
ported in  a wooden  stand,  and  filled  with 
the  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  one  being 
devoted  to  each  sample  to  be  examined.  The 
scale  is  generally  extended  down  one-fifth  of 
the  tube,  and  this  will  almost  always  suffice ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  amount  of  cream  is 
much  greater  than  this.  After  standing 
twelve  hours,  the  cream  has  all  risen  to 
the  surface,  and  the  .figure  opposite  its 
lower  edge  marks  the  per  centage  of  cream 
to  milk.  Thus,  supposing  it  stands  at  the 
figure  10,  then  there  is  10  per  cent,  of 
cream ; or,  if  at  5,  then  only  5 per  cent., 
and  so  on.  The  average  of  cream  appears 
to  be  about  8 or  9 per  cent.,  but  in  different 
breeds  and  pastures  it  will  vary  greatly 
from  that  amount.  Provided  With  these 
two  instruments,  one  of  which  measures 
the  amount  of  curd,  and  the  other  that  of 
cream,  the  cow-keeper  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  cows  Which  he  has 
are  worth  keeping,  or  whether  he  shall 
make  an  attempt  to  better  himself  by 
getting  rid  of  them  and  purchasing  others. 
The  milking  apparatus  consists  of  a low 
stool,  usually  with  three  legs,  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  unequal  ground  on  which  the  milking 
takes  place ; and  a small  pail,  which  may  be 
of  wood  or  tin.  In  winter,  the  former  is 
preferred,  because  it  does  not  chill  the 
milk  so  much  as  metal ; but  in  summer,  the 
latter  is  less  liable  to  absorption  and  decom- 
position, and  therefore  keeps  it  sweeter. 
The  pans  are,  for  the  ordinary  method, 
large  and  shallow,  and  either  of  metal,  glazed 
earthenware,  or  glass.  For  the  Devonshire 
mode,  an  earthen  pan  is  used  at  least  a 
foot  deep,  so  as  to  allow  of  a great  thick- 
ness of  cream  collecting.  In  either  case, 


a strainer  is  required  to  pass  the  milk 
through  before  setting  it  by  for  the  cream. 
The  cream-pcm  and  skimmer  are  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  cream  from 
the  milk.  The  former  is  a deep  earthen 
pan,  calculated  to  hold  enough  for  one 
churning,  which  will  vary  with  the  number 
of  cows.  The  skimmer  is  a large  and  some- 
what flat  spoon,  used  to  collect  the  cream 
without  breaking  its  head  more  than 
necessary,  that  is,  so  as  to  leave  none 
behind.  The  churn  varies  considerably  in 
make,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  ail. 
Butter  consists  of  cream,  in  which  the 
globules  have  been  broken  by  agitation, 
and  that  churn  is  the  best  winch  will  effect 
that  object  in  the  best  manner.  There  are 
three  principal  divisions  in  the  kinds  of 
churns,  one,  in  which  a fixed  vessel 
receives  the  cream,  which  is  broken  up  by 
a plunger  worked  up  and  down  in  it;  this 
is  called  the  plunging  churn ; a‘  second, 
which  is  that  most  commonly  adopted  in 
English  dairies,  and  called  the  barrel  clium9 
is  rotated  by  a handle,  so  that  the  cream 
is  made  to  fall  over  projections  in  its 
interior,  as  it  goes  round;  while  in  the 
third,  or  new  patent  churn , the  barrel  is 
stationery,  but  has  a revolving  kind  of 
paddle  worked  through  the  cream  con- 
tained in  it.  In  the  Devonshire  method, 
the  cream  is  beaten  with  the  hand  in  a 
common  small  wooden  tub,  until  it  is  con- 
verted into  butter. 

Sub-sect.  C.— The  Dairymaid,  and  he& 
Management  of  the  Dairy. 

1175.  The  Dairymaid  in  small  families  is 
usually  also  the  cook;  but  she  should  in 
that  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
servant  devoted  entirely  to  this  kind  of 
occupation,  b e scrupulously  clean.  Without 
this  accomplishment,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
good  butter  or  cheese;  nor  will  the  milk 
even  keep  sweet  in  warm  weather,  the 
slightest  remnant  of  the  old  milk  being 
enough  to  develop  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion. In  addition  to  this  cardinal  virtue, 
punctuality  is  very  important,  both  in  milk- 
ing the  cows  and  in  all  other  dairy  opera- 
tions. If  these  animals  are  not  regularly 
milked  they  are  uneasy,  and  the  moment 
this  is  the  case,  the  quality  of  the  milk 
goffers.  Sometimes  the  milking  is  done 
by  a man  or  boy ; but  in  many  cases 
the  female  servant  has  this  task,  which 
requires  considerable  knack;  and  it  is  a 
fact,  that  a good  milker  will  always  get 
more  milk,  with  less  trouble  also,  than  a 
clumsy  one.  The  hours  of  milking  should 
be  early  in  the  morning  and  as  late  in  the 
evening  as  can  be  conveniently  arranged, 
the  object  being  to  give  the  milk  as  much 
cool  air  as  possible  during  the  time  of  its 
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throwing  up  the  cream.  The  dairymaid 
should  be  careful  always  to  drain  the  udder 
perfectly;  the  habit  of  leaving  milk  in  it 
is  greatly  injurious  to  both  the  health  and 
productiveness  of  the  cow,  besides  being 
extremely  wasteful ; every  succeeding  drop 
being  richer  than  the  one  before  it,  and 
the  last  half-pint  giving  twelve  times  as 
much  butter  as  the  first.  The  dairymaid 
should  not  only  be  a skilful  milker,  but 
also  perfectly  good-natured ; a gentle  hand 
is  the  most  successful,  and  usually  women 
milk  better  than  men.  The  quantity  of 
the  milk  depends  on  many  causes : as,  the 
goodness,  breed,  and  health  of  the  cow; 
the  kind  of  pasture,  and  the  opportunity 
for  its  frequent  change,  which  has  also 
a tendency  to  increase  the  milk;  the 
length  of  time  from  calving;  the  having 
plenty  of  clean  water  in  the  field  she  feeds 
in,  <fcc.,  &c.  Those  who  attend  properly 
to  the  dairy  will  feed  the  cows  particu- 
larly well  two  or  three  weeks  before  they 
calve,  which  nlakes  the  milk  mote  abun- 
dant. Cows  shotild  be  carefully  treated ; if 
their  teats  are  sofe,  they  should  be  soaked 
in  warm  water  twice  a day,  and  either  be 
dressed  with  soft  ointment  or  with  spirits 
and  water.  If  the  former,  great,  cleanliness 
is  necessary,  and  the  milk  at  these  times 
should  be  given  to  the  pigs. 

1176.  The  Management  of  the  Milk  is 
as  Follows  When  the  milk  iS  brought 
into  the  dairy,  it  should  be  strained  and 
emptied  into  clean  pans,  immediately  in 
winter,  but  not  till  cool  in  summer.  White 
ware  is  preferable,  as  the  red  is  porous, 
and  cannot  be  thoroughly  scalded;  metal 
is  selected  by  some  people,  and  zinc  in 
particular,  in  the  belief  that  it  throws  up 
the  cream.  During  summer,  skim  the  milk 
either  before  the  sun  has  heated  the  dairy, 
or  after  its  effects  are  gone  off;  at  that 
season  it  should  stand  for  butter  twelve 
hours  without  skimming,  and  twenty-four 
hours  in  winter.  Deposit  the  cream-pot  in 
a very  cold  cellar,  if  the  dairy  is  not  cool 
enough ; and  if  churning  cannot  be  managed 
change  it  into  fresh-scalded  pots;  but  never 
omit  churning  twice  a week.  The  cream 
must  be  strained  into  the  churn  through 
a fine  sieve  or  linen  cloth. 

1177.  When  a Calf  has  to  be  Reared,  it 
should  be  taken  from  the  cow  in  a week  at 
farthest,  or  it  will  cause  great  trouble  in 
rearing,  because  it  will  be  difficult  to  make 
it  drink  milk  in  a pan.  Take  it  from  the 
cow  in  the  morning,  and  keep  it  without 
food  till  the  next  morning ; and  then,  being 
liungry,  it  will  drink  without  difficulty, 
fckimmed  milk  and  fresh  whey,  just  as 
warm  as  new  milk,  should  be  given  twice 
a day  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  required. 
If  milk  be  scarce,  smooth  gruel  mixed  with 


milk  will  do.  At  first,  let  the  calf  be  out 
only  by  day,  and  feed  it  at  night  and  morn- 
ing. It  is  usual  at  first  to  give  the  calf  a 
finger  dipped  in  the  milk  to  suck  ; but  it 
may  soon  be  taught  to  drink  of  itself.  To 
teach  it  to  eat,  a piece  of  fine  hay  is  loosely 
tied  round  with  a string,  and  suspended 
over  the  crib  in  which  the  calf  is  kept.  It 
will  attempt  to  suck  the  hay,  which  will 
then  come  out  into  its  mouth,  and  the 
instinct  of  nature  will  teach  it  to  eat. 

1178.  Butter-making,  by  the  ordinary 
method,  consists  in  pouring  the  cream  into 
the  churn,  or  sometimes  the  raw  milk  as  it 
comes  from  the  cow.  The  former  is,  how- 
ever, the  preferable  method.  The  cream 
from  day  to  day,  is  usually  set  apart  till 
the  churning  day,  in  a bowl  for  the  purpose; 
but  in  some  dairies  each  skimming  is  kept 
separate.  By  the  third  day,  a slight  acidity 
is  developed,  and  that  is  rather  conducive 
than  otherwise  to  the  production  of  good 
butter.  Great  care  is  requisite  to  keep 
the  chum  at  an  average  temperature  of 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit;  and  if  the  weather 
is  cold,  the  room  in  which  the  churning  is 
carried  on  must  be  warmed  to  nearly  that 
point.  The  churn  must  always  be  well 
scalded  out  before  putting  in  the  cream,  to 
prevent  the  butter  from  adhering  to  it.  In 
winter  warm  the  churn,  and  in  summer 
cool  it;  and  let  the  cream  be  exactly  50 
degrees  by  the  thermometer.  Jf  the  cream 
is  10  degrees  more  than  50,  you  lose  “ lb. 
out  of  30,  and  so  in  proportion ; besides 
that,  it  does  not  keep  so  well,  and  as  it  does 
not  begin  to  turn  till  50  degrees  of  heat,  if 
you  put  it  in  cooler  than  that  you  have  to 
turn  the  churn  till  it  acquires  that  heat 
before  it  begins  to  have  any  effect.  The 
butter  is  seldom  longer  than  an  hour  in 
coming  when  this  plan  is  adopted.  Butter 
is  not  so  good  if  it  comes  in  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  When  the  butter 
is  come,  pour  off  the  buttermilk,  and  put 
the  butter  into  a fresh  scalded  pan,  orinto 
tubs,  which  have,  after  scalding,  been  in 
cold  water.  Pour  water  on  it,  and  let  it 
lie  to  acquire  some  hardness  before  you 
work  it ; then  change  the  water,  and  beat 
it  with  flat  boards  so  perfectly  that  not  the 
least  taste  of  the  buttermilk  remains,  and 
that  the  water,  which  must  be  often 
changed,  shall  be  quite  clear  in  colour. 
If  any  of  the  milk  be  left  in  the  butter  it 
will  speedily  injure  the  flavour  by  the  fer- 
mentation to  which  it  is  disposed.  The 
butter  must  then  be  salted,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  half  a pound  of  salt  to  fourteen 
pounds  of  butter.  The  salt  must  be  of  the 
finest  kind,  and  must  be  perfectly  blended 
with  the  butter,  either  by  skilful  beating 
with  the  hand,  or,  in  summer,  it  is  more 
advisable  with  two  wooden  spatulas.  There 
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is  no  one  article  of  family  consumption 
much  in  use  of  greater  variety  in  goodness, 
or  that  is  of  more  consequence  to  have 
of  a superior  quality  than  this ; and  the 
economizing  of  it  is  most  necessary.  The 
sweetness  of  butter  is  not  affected  by  the 
cream  of  which  it  is  made  being  turned. 
When  cows  are  in  turnips,  or  eat  cabbages, 
the  taste  is  very  disagreeable;  and  the 
following  ways  have  been  tried  with 
advantage  to  obviate  it:— When  the  milk 
is  strained  into  the  pans,  put  to  every  six 
gallons  one  gallon  of  boiling  water.— Or, 
dissolve  one  ounce  of  nitre  in  a pint  of 
spring  water,  and  put  a quarter  of  a pint 
to  every  fifteen  gallons  of  milk.— Or,  when 
about  to  churn,  keep  back  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  the  sour  cream,  and  put  it  into  a 
well-scalded  pot,  into  which  the  next  cream 
is  to  be  gathered,  and  stirred  well,  and  the 
same  is  to  be  done  with  every  fresh  addi- 
tion. When  the  firm  compact  mass  of 
butter  is  completed,  it  may  either  be  potted 
in  earthenware  basins  or  made  into  rolls, 
forms,  or  pats,  for  immediate  use. 

1179.  The  Following  Observations  on 
Butter-making  are  from  a noted  Here- 
fordshire dairywoman,  and  have  proved 
exceedingly  useful  in  several  instances 
where  they  have  been  carried  out :— “ If  the 
butter  comes  in  grains,  let  out  some  of  the 
buttermilk,  and  churn  it  again ; it  is  gene- 
rally good  in  that  case.  When  the  butter 
is  salted,  washed,  and  still  in  water,  weigh 
it,  and  put  it  in  water  in  another  vessel ; 
make  it  up,  and  put  it  in  fresh  water,  and 
in  hot  weather  change  the  water  three  or 
four  times.  The  dairymaid  should  not 
touch  the  butter  in  the  churn  with  her 
hand,  but  should  collect  it  with  the  drum- 
stick; then  put  cold  water,  and  churn  it 
round ; put  fresh  water,  and  let  it  remain  a 
little  till  she  is  ready  to  make  it  up.  In 
summer  she  should  put  about  one  quart  of 
cold  water  to  as  much  cream  as  will  make 
three  or  four  pounds  of  butter  when  put 
into  the  churn ; and  in  winter  put  from 
half  a pint  to  a pint  of  hot  water  in,  to  make 
it  the  heat  of  new  milk.  If  the  weather  is 
very  severe,  the  cream  should  be  put 
within  airing  distance  of  the  fire,  with 
a dish  and  cloth  covering  it,  the  night 
before  churning.  A tea-spoonful  of  crys- 
talized  saltpetre  should  be  put  into  the 
cream-bowl  before  beginning  to  gather 
the  cream  at  all  times ; if  the  cows  have 
turnips,  put  more.  When  the  hands  are 
once  seasoned  to  make  the  butter  up,  never 
leave  off  till  it  is  done.  The  churn  should 
always  be  washed  the  moment  the  butter 
is  out,  and  nothing  but  water  should  be 
used  for  the  inside.  Wooden  vessels  used 
in  the  dairy  should  be  cleaned  with  lime 
or  sand,  rubbed  on  with  a whisp  of  straw, 


and  scalded  in  a copper  twice  a week ; 
earthen  vessels  should  be  rubbed  with 
wood-ashes,  and  then  boiling  water  poured 
over  them.  The  butter  is  better  when  you 
skim  the  cream  off  every  twelve  hours, 
though  the  quantity  may  not  be  so  great. 
A hand-cliurn  is  best ; and  one  large 
enough  for  two  cows  will  do  equally  well 
if  one  only  is  kept.  In  winter  put  into  the 
churn  about  three  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
and  let  it  remain  in  five  minutes  to  warm 
the  churn,  thoroughly  turning  it  round ; in 
summer  rinse  the  chum  out  twice  with 
cold  water.  If,  after  churning  two  hours 
in  winter,  the  cream  does  not  come,  put  in 
two  quarts  of  hot  water;  in  summer,  if; 
after  long  churning,  it  gets  thick,  and 
does  not  separate,  put  in  two  quarts  of 
cold  water.  At  all  times  the  churn  should 
be  turned  quickly  at  first,  and  slowly  after- 
wards. When  the  butter  is  come,  it  should 
be  pressed  against  the  sides  of  the  churn, 
and  taken  out  and  laid  either  on  a slate, 
such  as  is  used  for  making  pastry,  or  a 
thick  firm  table,  and  beaten  two  or  three 
times  over  with  the  knob  before  the  salt 
is  put  to  it,  and  afterwards,  till  not  a drop 
of  buttermilk  remains  in  it.  It  is  then 
ready  to  make  up ; the  hands  of  the  person 
to  do  this  should  be  washed  perfectly 
clean,  then  put  into  hot  water,  or  rubbed 
over  well  with  salt,  then  put  into  cold 
water;  this  prevents  the  butter  sticking  to 
them;  and  the  knife,  and  whatever  wooden 
things  are  used,  should  be  prepared  in  the 
same  way.”  I have  known  several  cooks 
make  excellent  butter,  by  attending  to  these 
rules,  who  have  had  no  former  experience. 

1180.  The  Devonshire  Mode  of  making 
clotted  cream  and  butter  is  as  follows: — 
In  winter,  let  the  milk  stand  twenty-four 
hours;  in  the  summer,  twelve  at  least. 
Then  put  the  milk-pan  on  a hot  hearth,  if 
there  is  one ; if  not,  set  it  in  a wide  brass 
kettle  of  water,  large  enough  to  receive  the 
pan.  It  must  remain  on  the  fire  till  quite 
hot,  but  on  no  account  boil,  or  there  will  be 
a skin  instead  of  cream  upon  the  milk.  It 
may  be  known  when  it  is  done  enough  by 
the  undulations  on  the  surface  looking 
thick,  and  having  a ring  round  the  pan  the 
size  of  the  bottom.  The  time  required  to 
scald  cream  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pan 
and  the  heat  of  the  fire;  the  slOAver  the 
better.  Remove  the  pan  into  the  dairy 
when  done,  and  skim  it  next  day.  In 
cold  weather  it  may  stand  thirty-six  hours, 
and  never  less  than  two  meals.  The  butter 
is  usually  made  in  Devonshire  of  cream 
thus  prepared,  and  if  properly  done  it  is 
very  firm;  though  more  like  cream  than 
butter  in  flavour.  It  is  made  readily  enough 
by  beating  the  thick  cream  in  a tub  with 
the  hand,  previously  scalded  and  soaked  in 
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water.  In  a very  short  time  the  cream  is 
converted  into  butter,  and  there  is  a very 
small  quantity  of  well-flavoured  butter- 
milk, much  richer  than  that  obtained  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

1181.  To  Season  the  Wooden  Skimming- 
i>ish,  &c.— Rub  it  over  with  suet,  place  it  in 
cold  water  all  night,  and  next  day  put  it  in 
the  boiling  copper.  For  a new  churn,  soak  it 
In  lukewarm  water  some  hours,  then  put 
in  wood-ashes  and  boilihg-watef.  To  clean 
a churn,  put  cold  Water  in  and  churn  it 
about;  afterwards  put  boiling  water  in, 
cover  it  down  close,  and  let  it  stand  ten 
minutes,  then  churn  it  about,  artd  empty. 

1182.  To  Remove  the  Taste  of  Turnips 
from  Milk.— One  pound  of  saltpetre  to  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water;  bottle  it,  and  add 
one  pint  and  a half  to  twelve  gallons  of  milk 
when  it  come3  from  the  cow. 

1183.  To  Keep  Cream  for  Travelling, 
&Ci— Put  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar  in  it ; 
and,  better  still,  boil  it  first. 

1184.  ButteR  is  preserved  for  winter 
consumption  by  salting  it  more  or  less, 
the  latter  called  potting.  From  one  to 
two  ounces  of  salt  per  pound  will  keep  it 
through  the  winter;  but  if  it  is  intended 
to  last  over  that  time,  a larger  quantity  is 
required.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  out  all  air  bubbles  by  pressing  and 
working  the  butter  smoothly  down  in  the 
jar  or  tub.  Sometimes  sugar  and  nitre 
are  mixed  with  the  salt,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  ounces  pf  salt  to  one  of  each  of  the 
two  other  ingredients;  an  oiiiice  of  this 
mixture,  finely  powdered,  is  rubbed  up 
with  each  pound  of  butter. 

1185.  The  SWiss  Method  of  preserving 
butter  -without  salt,  as  recorded  by  Sir 
John  Forbes,  is  as  follows:— “A  narrow 
deal  board,  hot  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  wide,  is  fixed  horizontally  in  ah 
open  place  in  the  dairy  of  the  chalet; 
wooden  pins,  tVom  two  to  three  feet  in 
length,  are  fixed  in  an  upright  position 
into  this,  their  whole  length  projecting 
above  its  surface.  As  the  butter  is  made, 
it  is  placed  daily  found  these  pins  (one  at  a 
time),  beginning  at  their  lower  end,  and  in 
a mass  not  exceeding,  at  first,  the  width  of 
the  board.  Every  day,  as  more  butter  is 
made,  it  is  added  to  the  previous  portion 
around  the  pin,  the  diameter  of  the  grow- 
ing mass  being  gradually  enlarged  upwards , 
until  the  upper  surface  overhangs  the  base 
to  a considerable  extent,  like  an  inverted 
bee-hive.  When  one  pin  is  filled,  anothef 
is  proceeded  with  ill  like  manner,  and  so 
on.  The  exposed  surface  of  these  masses 
gets  soon  covered  -with  a sort  of  hard  film, 
which  effectually  excludes  the  access  of 
the  air;  and  this  circumstance,  with  two 
ethers,  namely,  the  complete  expression  of 


milk  from  the  butter,  and  the  unobstructed 
circulation  of  a cool  mountain  air  through 
the  chalet,  will  go  far  to  explain  how 
butter  so  treated  can  remain  so  long 
without  being  spoiled.”  Sir  John  Forbes 
remarks,  that  he  should  like  this  plan  to  be 
tried  in  an  English  dairy  with  the  above 
provision ; but  how  we  are  to  meet  with  a 
cool  mountain  air  circulating  freely  in  one, 
I am  at  a loss  to  know.  Perhaps  in  the 
high  districts  of  Wales  or  Scotland,  such  an 
experiment  might  be  tried  with  advantage. 

1186.  To  Keep  Milk  and  Cream.— In  hot 
weather,  when  it  is  difficult  to  preserve 
milk  from  becoming  sour,  and  spoiling  the 
cream,  it  may  be  kept  perfectly  sweet  by 
scalding  the  new  milk  very  gently,  without 
boiling,  and  setting  it  by  in  the  earthen 
dish  or  pan  that  it  is  done  in.  This  method 
is  pursued  in  Devohshire  for  cream  to  be 
made  into  butter,  and  would  equally 
answer  in  small  quantities  for  that  in- 
tended for  coffbe,  tea,  &c.  Cream  already 
skimmed  may  be  kept  twenty -four  hours, 
if  scalded,  without  sugar;  and  by  adding 
to  it  as  much  powdered  lump  sugar  as  will 
make  it  pretty  sweet,  will  be  good  for  two 
days,  keeping  it  in  a cool  place. 

1187.  In  Making  Cheese,  the  milk  is 
coagulated  With  rennet,  the  juice  from 
the  stomach  of  the  calf,  or,  in  sonle  cases, 
of  the  turkey  or  lamb,  and  acts  by  the 
remnant  of  the  gastric  juice  which  it 
retains.  A calFs  stomach  is  salted,  and 
preserved  till  wanted,  when  a piece  is 
soaked  in  water,  and  of  this  infusion 
a pint  will  turn  forty  or  fifty  gallons  of 
milk.  The  Cheese-tub  is  a vessel  in  which 
the  rennet  is  added  to  the  milk,  and  in 
Which  it  remains,  being  w^ell  stirred 
together,  and,  if  necessary,  coloured  with 
annatto  or  carrot-water.  In  a couple  of 
hours,  or  less,  the  curd  is  wrell  formed,  and 
it  is  then  taken  out  and  conveyed  to  the 
cheese^vat , the  wrhey  being  given  to  the 
pigs.  In  this  it  is  broken  up  by  the  hand, 
and  afterwards  a heavy  weight  put  upon 
it,  by  which  the  superfluous  whey  is  got 
rid  of;  and  then  it  has  only  to  be  pressed, 
salted,  and  dried,  in  order  to  make  good 
cheese.  This  will  be  more  readily  under- 
stood from  the  following  receipts.  Cheese 
made  on  the.  same  ground,  of  new  skimmed 
or  mixed  milk,  will  dilfer  greatly,  not  in 
richness  only,  but  also  in  taste.  Those 
who  direct  a dairy  in  a gentleman’s  family 
should  consider  in  which  way  it  can  be 
managed  to  the  best  advantage.  Even  with 
very  few  coWs,  cheeses  of  value  may  be 
made  from  a tolerable  pasture,  by  taking 
the  whole  of  two  milkings,  and  propor- 
tioning the  thickness  of  the  vat  to  the 
quantity,  rather  than  having  a wide  and 
flat  cheese*  as  the  former  will  be  most 
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mellow.  The  addition  of  a pound  of  fresh- 
made  butter,  of  a good  quality,  will  cause 
the  cheese  made  on  poor  land  to  be  of  a 
very  different  quality  from  that  usually 
produced  by  it.  A few  cheeses  thus  made, 
when  the  weather  is  not  extremely  hot, 
and  when  the  cows  are  in  full  milk,  will  be 
very  advantageous  for  the  use  of  the 
family.  Cheese  for  common  family  use 
will  be  very  good  when  made  by  mixing 
two  milkings  of  skim,  and  one  of  new  milk  ; 
or,  on  good  land,  by  skim-milk  only. 

1188.  To  Prepare  the  Rennet.— Take 
out  the  stomach  of  a calf  as  soon  as  killed, 
and  well  scour  it  inside  and  out  with  salt, 
after  it  is  cleared  of  the  curd  always  found 
in  it.  Let  it  drain  a few  hours ; then  sew 
it  up  with  two  good  handfuls  of  salt  in  it, 
or  stretch  it  on  a stick,  well  salted;  ot 
keep  it  in  the  salt  wet ; when  wanted,  soak 
a bit,  which  will  do  over  and  over  again  by 
using  fresh  water. 

1189.  To  Make  Common  Cheese.— Put 
the  milk  into  a large  tub,  warming  a part  of 
it  till  it  is  of  a degree  of  heat  quite  equal  to 
new,  or  90  degrees  Fahrenheit ; if  too  hot 
the  cheese  will  be  tough.  Put  in  as  much 
rennet  as  will  turn  it,  or  about  one  dessert 
spoonful  to  a gallon,  and  cover  it  over. 
Let  it  stand  till  completely  turned;  then 
strike  the  curd  down  several  times  with 
the  skimming-dish,  and  let  it  separate, 
still  covering  it.  There  are  two  modes  of 
breaking  the  curd ; and  there  will  be 
a difference  in  the  taste  of  the  cheese, 
according  as  either  is  observed;  one  is, 
to  gather  it  with  the  hands  very  gently 
towards  the  side  of  the  tub,  letting  the 
whey  pass  through  the  fingers  till  it  is 
cleared,  and  lading  it  off  as  it  collects ; the 
other,  to  get  the  whey  from  it  by  early 
breaking  the  curd.  The  last  iqethod 
deprives  it  of  many  of  its  oily  particles, 
and  is  therefore  less  proper.  Put  the  vat 
on  a ladder  over  the  tub,  and  fill  it  with 
curd  by  the  skimmer ; press  the  curd  close 
with  your  hands,  and  add  more  as  it  sinks ; 
and  it  must  be  finally  left  two  inches  above 
the  edge.  Before  the  vat  is  filled,  the 
cheese-cloth  must  be  laid  at  the  bottom ; 
and  when  full,  drawn  smooth  over  on  all 
sides.  There  are  two  modes  of  salting 
cheese  — one  by  mixing  it  in  the  curd 
while  in  the  tub,  after  the  whey  is  out; 
and  the  other  by  putting  it  into  the  vat 
and  crumbling  the  curd  all  to  pieces  with 
it,  after  the  first  squeezing  with  the  hands 
has  dried  it.  The  first  method  appears 
best  on  some  accounts,  but  not  on  all, 
and  therefore  the  custom  of  the  country 
must  direct.  Put  a board  under  and  over 
the  vat,  and  place  it  in  the  press ; in  two 
hours  turn,  it  out  and  put  a fresh  cheese- 
cloth; press  it  again  for  eight  or  nine 


hours;  then  salt  it  all  over,  and  turn  it 
again  in  the  vat,  and  let  it  stand  in  the 
press  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours,  observing 
to  put  the  cheese  last  made  undermost. 
Before  putting  them  the  last  time  into  the 
vat,  pare  the  edges  if  they  do  not  look 
smooth.  The  vat  should  have  holes  at  the 
sides  and  at  the  bottom,  to  let  all  the  whey 
pass  through.  Put  on  clean  boards,  and 
change  and  scald  them.  In  some  of  the 
large  dairy  farms  in  Gloucestershire  a 
quantity  of  the  butter  is  made  from  the 
whey,  which  is  soid  to  the  poor  at  a low 
price,  and  is  much  liked  by  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  it. 

1190.  To  Make  Stilton  Cheese.— Put  the 
evening’s  milk  into  shallow  pans  to  throw 
up  the  cream;  in  the  morning  drain  off 
about  three  parts  of  the  thin  milk  from 
below,  and  take  what  remains  with  the 
cream  and  mix  it  with  the  morning’s  meal 
of  milk.  Warm  it  to  the  usual  degree  for 
cheese,  and  put  in  a small  bit  of  rennet, 
about  half  as  much  as  for  common  cheese. 
It  will  take  proportionably  longer  to  form 
the  curd  (say  eleven  o’clock).  Scald  and 
clean  the  pans  you  have  taken  the  cream 
from,  and  lay  full-sized  cheese  strainers  in 
them : and  as  you  take  the  curd  from  the 
tub,  lay  it  on  these  cloths,  and  tie  the 
corners  over,  but  not  tight,  leaving  the 
whey  to  drain  quietly  off  till  the  evening, 
by  which  time  it  will  probably  have  set 
into  a sufficiently  solid  mass,  and  may  be 
turned  out  into  milk-pans  (pancheons) ; 
but  if  the  whey  has  not  all  come  away,  the 
cloths  may  be  tightened  a little,  and  left 
till  morning,  when  it  should  be  turned  into 
the  pancheon,  and  with  a clean  knife  , cut 
across  both  ways,  in  pieces  about  three 
inches  broad.  Set  the  pancheon  on  a table, 
where  also  place  your  cheese  vat  (a  deep 
tin  with  holes  at  the  sides  on  a board  to 
fit  it).  Take  up  one  of  the  pieces  of  curd  in 
your  hand,  break  it  moderately  small,  and 
lay  it  lightly  in  the  vat,  then  take  a small 
handful  of  salf  and  sprinkle  over  it ; then 
another  lump  of  curd,  and  salt  again,  and 
so  on  till  you  have  heaped  up  as  much  as 
the  tin  will  hold  without  pressing  it.  Put 
no  weight  at  all  upon  it.  The  salt  will 
cause  more  whey  to  run  out,  and  by  next 
day  the  curd  will  have  sunk  down  level,  or 
within  the  tin.  Turn  it  over,  and  let  what 
was  top  yesterday  be  now  underneath ; or 
if  you  had  not  sufficient  curd  to  fill  it  at 
first,  you  may  now  fill  it,  and  let  it  stand 
another  day.  The  day  after  it  has  been 
turned  over,  turn  upon  a cloth  strainer; 
then  lift  off  the  tin,  warp  calico  round 
the  cheese,  and  slip  the  tin  over  it  again. 
Repeat  this  five  or  six  days,  changing  the 
cloth  daily  as  long  as  any  moisture  drains 
from  the  cheese,  and  taking  care  each  time 
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to  let  it  stand  on  the  other  end.  At  the 
end  of  the  time  the  cheese  should  be  firm 
enough  to  stand,  and  the  tin  may  be  dis- 
pensed with ; but  it  will  be  desirable  to  pin 
a cloth  round  it  for  a few  days  longer. 
Excepting  in  very  hot  weather,  there 
should  be  a fire  in  the  room  in  which  the 
cheeses  are  kept.  They  are  more  easily 
made  of  new  milk,  though,  of  course,  not 
so  rich  tasted. 

1191.  To  Make  Yorkshire  Blue  Milk 
Cheese.— This  cheese  is  still  used  in  York- 
shire, to  send  out  into  the  fields  with  bread 
and  ale,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers.  The  dairywoman  who 
makes  this  cheese  is  expected  to  be  at 
work  by  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as,  in 
summer,  by  a few  hours  later  the  skimmed 
milk  would  be  turning  sour.  The  milk  is 
placed  in  the  cheese-kettle,  and  heated 
to  blood  heat;  the  practised  dairywoman 
ascertains  this  by  her  hand ; but  the  more 
accurate  method  is  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture to  90  degrees.  The  rennet  is  then 
added,  and  as  soon  as  curd  is  found,  it  is 
removed  into  a perforated  butter-trough, 
when  the  whey  is  drained  off,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  making  the  cheese  proceeds  in  the 
ordinary  way.  (See  par.  1189.) 

1192.  To  Make  Sage  Cheese Bruise  the 

tops  of  young  red  sage  in  a mortar  with 
some  leaves  of  spinach,  and  squeeze  the 
juice;  mix  it  with  the  rennet  in  the  milk, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  preferred 
colour  and  taste.  When  the  curd  is  come, 
break  it  gently,  and  put  it  in  with  the 
skimmer,  till  it  is  pressed  two  inches  above 
the  vat.  Press  it  eight  or  ten  hours.  Salt 
it,  and  turn  every  day. 

1193.  To  Make  Cream  Cheese.— Put  five 
quarts  of  strippings,  that  is,  the  last  of  the 
milk,  into  a pan  with  two  spoonfuls  of 
rennet.  When  the  curd  is  come,  strike  it 
down  two  or  three  times  with  the  skim- 
ming-dish  just  to  break  it.  Let  it  stand 
two  hours,  then  spread  a cheese-cloth  on  a 
Siqye,  put  the  curd  on  it,  and  let  the  whey 
drain;  break  the  curd  a little  with  thp 
l^and,  and  put  it  into  a vat  with  a two- 
pound  weight  upon  it.  Let  it  stand  twelve 
liours,  take  it  out,  and  bind  a fillet  round. 
Turn  every  day  till  dry  from  one  board  to 
another;  cover  with  nettles,  or  clean  dock 
leaves,  and  place  between  two  pewter  plates 
to  ripen.  If  the  weather  be  warm,  it  will  be 
ready  in  three  weeks. 

Another  Mode.— Have  ready  a kettle  of 
boiling  water,  put  five  quarts  of  new  milk 
into  a pan,  with  five  pints  of  cold  water 
and  five  of  hot ; when  of  a proper  heat  put 
in  as  much  rennet  as  will  bring  it  in  twenty 
foinutes,  likewise  a bit  of  sugar.  When 
come,  strike  the  skimmer  three  or  four 
.times  down,  and  leave  it  on  the  curd.  In 


an  hour  or  two  lade  it  into  the  vat  without 
touching  it;  put  a two-pound  weight  on  it 
when  the  whey  has  run  from  it,  and  the 
vat  is  full,  then  proceed  as  above. 

1194.  To  Make  Kush  Cream  Cheese 

To  a quart  of  fresh  cream  put  a pint  of  new 
milk,  warm  enough  to  raise  the  cream  to 
90  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  a bit  of  sugar, 
and  a little  rennet.  Set  near  the  fire  till  the 
curd  comes ; fill  a vat,  made  in  the  form  of 
a brick,  of  wheat-straw  or  rushes  sewed 
together.  Have  ready  a square  of  straw, 
or  rushes  sewed  flat,  to  rest  the  vat  on,  and 
another  to  cover  it,  the  vat  being  open  at 
top  and  bottom.  Next  day  take  it  out,  and 
change  it  as  above,  to  ripen.  A half-pound 
weight  will  be  sufficient  to  put  on  it. 

1195.  To  Make  Curds  and  Whey  Imme- 
diately.—Into  a glass  of  new  milk  put  half 
a teaspoonful  of  solution  of  citric  acid.  The 
milk  will  be  curdled  immediately,  and  the 
whey  clear  and  acid. 

Sect.  4.— Bee-keeping. 

1196.  Bees  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
making  honey,  either  for  home  use  or  1 or 
sale,  by  which  last  plan  the  poor  man  may 
realize  a considerable  sum  during  the  year. 
Cobbett  asserted,  in  his  off-hand  way,  that 
a hive  of  bees  produced  honey  yearly  to  the 
value  of  two  bushels  of  wheat,  which,  at 
the  present  prices,  would  be  17s.,  or  equi- 
valent to  about  3ft  lb.  of  honey,  a large 
average  produce  of  each  hive.  The  editor  of 
the  Faxftily  Economist  begins  his  account  of 
bees  by  stating,  that  a bee-keeper  may 
“realize  <£10  to  <£15  a year  by  the  culture  of 
bees  on  a moderate  scale.”  In  a recent 
little  work  on  bees  by  Mr.  \yood,  published 
by  Messrs.  Koutled^e,  one  bee-keeper  is 
stated  to  have  “ made  <£20  a yeaif  for  three 
successive  years;”  and  another  “cleared 
nearly  X10Q  in  one  year  by  bees.”  He  also 
says,  that  “fifty  or  sixty  pounds  (of  honey) 
have  not  unifequently  been  opined  from 
a single  hive  in  a season,  and  occasionally 
as  much  as  100  lb.,  whilst  from  a set  of 
collateral  boxes  110  lb.  is  mentioned;  and 
Cotton  states,  that  as  much  as  2101b.  have 
really  been  stored  in  a single  season  by  a 
single  stock  similarly  situated  in  a roomy 
trebled  habitation.”  These  statements  are, 
I believe,  somewhat  exaggerated ; but, 
nevertheless,  as  the  profit  is  considerable, 
when  compared  with  the  outlay , bee-keeping 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  man  who 
has  little  or  no  capital  to  lay  out  in  a more 
profitable  speculation. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Method  of  Obtaining. 

1197.  Bees  are  obtained  by  purchase  of  a 
hive  or  swarm,  which  should  be  effected  in 
spring.  A recently-settled  swarm  in  a new 
hive  should  be  selected,  weighing  not  less 
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til  an  lour  or  five  pounds,  and  costing  on  the 
average  10s. ; a second  and  later  swarm  is 
not  so  valuable,  and  seldom  weighs  more 
than  half  the  above  weight.  It'  the  attempt 
to  begin  keeping  bees  is  made  in  the 
autumn,  a hive  full  of  honey  should  be 
bought;  but  even  then  it  should  be  a swarm 
of  the  same  year , and  should  weigh  from 
25  lb.  to  30  lb.,  costing  about  20s.  To  remove 
this  to  your  own  premises  is  the  next  thing, 
and  this  requires  the  hive  to  be  loosened 
from  the  footboard  and  supported  on  some 
little  blocks  of  wood  a few  hours  before  the 
intended  operation.  Then  take  a board 
and  lift  the  hive  quickly,  yet  steadily*  upon 
it,  closing  the  usual  orifice  by  a piece  of  fine 
perforated  zinc.  If  very  full  of  honey,  the 
whole  may  be  now  inverted  to  avoid  de- 
taching the  combs,  and  in  either  case  it  may 
be  carried  by  hand  to  its  new  resting-place, 
where  it  is  to  be  steadily  deposited,  and* 
after  a few  moments,  the  zinc  withdrawn. 

Sub-sect.  B.— Hives  and  their  Manage- 
ment. 

1198.  The  Ordinary  Straw  Hive  is  all 
that  is  really  required ; and  even  with  this 
alone  all  the  honey  may  be  saved  which  the 
bees  can  spare,  without  any  unnecessary 
loss  of  their  lives  by  smoking.  Various 
other  hives  are  used  by  some  bee-keepers, 
on  the  principle  of  excluding  the  bees  from 
certain  parts  and  admitting  them  to  others* 
by  altering  the  amount  of  heat  and  venti- 
lation; but  this  may  equally  be  effected  on 
the  plan  which  will  be  presently  described 
with  the  common  straw  hive,  protected 
only  by  a covering,  or  small  shed*  from  the 
weather. 

1199.  The  Usual  Management  of  Bees 
in  England  is  that  of  annual  destruction 
and  renewal,  which  is  a very  extravagant 
plan,  and  objectionable,  also,  on  the  ground 
of  needless  cruelty.  In  other  countries  it 
is  the  custom,  and  gradually  becoming  so 
in  this,  to  take  a part  of  the  produce,  and 
leave  the  remainder  for  the  winter  suste- 
nance. For  this  purpose,  some  place  one 
hive  upon  another,  and  in  the  autumn 
remove  the  upper  one ; others  turn  out 
their  hives,  and  cut  out  as  much  honey 
and  comb  as  they  think  the  bees  can  spare. 
In  either  way,  from  20  lb.  to  30  lb.  of 
honey  are  obtained  from  each  hive,  while 
the  stock  of  bees  is  reserved  for  the  next 
year.  Cobbett  was  of  opinion  that  the 
bees,  if  saved,  would  die  of  old  age  the 
next  year ; but  this  is  now  proved  to  be  a 
fallacy,  and  has  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  many 
millions  of  bees  unnecessarily.  In  England 
the  heaviest  and  the  lightest  stocks  are 
every  year  chosen  for  destruction,  and 
the  bees  smoked;  so  that,  if  twenty  stocks 
are  in  existence,  ten  are  taken,  and  ten  left 


for  next  year,  altogether  producing,  we 
will  say,  300  lb.  of  honey.  The  foregoing 
method  would  give  400  lb.,  on  the  average 
of  20  lb.  per  stock ; but  both  may  be,  and 
are,  improved  upon  in  England  by  the 
method  at  present  adopted  among  some 
few  intelligent  beekeepers,  one  of  whom, 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  this  department, 
has  laid  it  down  as  a rule  that  bees  should 
never  be  killed.  Prevention  of  swarming  is 
the  grand  principle  upon  which  this  plan  is 
conducted,  and  it  is  effected  by  giving  them 
increased  room  as  fast  as  they  require  it. 
The  queen  bee  lays  from  10,000  to  30,000 
eggs  annually,  which  must  first  be  provided 
for  by  the  working-bees,  after  which  they 
store  honey  as  fast  as  they  can.  But  when 
a swarm  goes  off,  they  have  no  time  to 
gather  honey  for  more  than  their  own 
winter  wants;  and  very  often,  in  a bad 
year,  a stock  full  of  bees  will  be  without 
any  of  their  natural  food.  If,  however,  the 
swarming  is  prevented,  the  bees  which 
nursed  the  grubs  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  are  sufficient  to  do  the  whole  work 
of  the  hive  in  that  respect,  and  the  others 
lay  up  honey  rapidly  without  loss  of  time. 
In  order  to  give  the  spare  room  which  is 
required  to  prevent  this  swarming,  if 
the  bees  are  in  straw  hives,  proceed  as 
follows : — Procure  two  boards  an  inch 
and  a half  thick,  or  perhaps  a little  more, 
and  of  a size  a little  larger  than  the  base  ot 
the  hives.  Cut  a sloping  way  out  of  two 
adjoining  sides,  the  breadth  of  the  mouth 
of  the  hive,  and  reaching  from  that  part  to 
the  edge  of  the  board.  These  roadways 
have  two  purposes  — first,  they  serve  to 
drain  the  hive  of  all  superfluous  matter; 
and,  secondly,  they  serve,  by  juxtaposi- 
tion, to  effect  a means  of  communication 
between  the  two  hives.  (See  fig.  90  a,  shovr- 
ing  the  boards  ready  prepared.)  Before 
swarming  time,  a hive  full  of  honey  is  to 
be  placed  on  one  of  these,  and  an  empty 
hive  on  the  other,  with  a piece  of  wood 
covering  the  narrow  vacant  space  between 
them  (see  fig.  90,  b).  Next,  stop  up  the 
door- way  of  the  full  hive,  so  that  the  bees 
cannot  avoid  passing  out  through  the  empty 
one,  and  shift  both  on  the  foot-board,  until 
the  new  entrance  is  opposite  the  situation 
of  the  old  one,  when,  by  sprinkling  a little 
honey,  the  bees  soon  become  reconciled  to 
the  change.  In  this  way,  double  the  former 
room  is  given,  while  the  queen  and  her 
nurses  set  to  work  to  rear  a fresh  brood, 
and  the  honey-storers  fill  the  new  hive 
with  honey.  When  this  last  also  is  filled, 
it  must  be  removed  in  the  following 
way: — A fine  day  should  be  selected  for 
this  purpose,  when  most  of  the  bees  are 
out  at  work;  then  cut  off  the  passage  be- 
tween the  two  hives  by  slipping  a piece 
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of  metal  or  wood  between  them.  Slip  the 
old  entrance  back  to  its  old  place,  and  stop 
up  the  new  one.  At  this  time,  if  there 
is  a great  commotion  in  the  new  hive, 
it  is  a sign  that  the  queen  is  there,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  postpone  the  removal  till  slie 
has  left  it,  in  which  case  the  separation 
must  be  removed.  But  usually  she  is  in  the 
old  hive,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
change  in  that  case,  and  the  two  may  be 
left  quiet  till  the  evening,  when,  a little 
before  dark,  the  entrance  to  the  new  hive 
may  be  opened,  and  the  imprisoned  bees 
immediately  fly  out  to  seek  their  queen, 
and  lind  their  way  to  the  old  hive.  The  new 
one  may  now  be  removed  with  its  contents, 
substituting  another  empty  one  in  its  place, 
and  treating  that  exactly  as  was  done  before. 
In  this  way  a hive  full  of  honey  is  obtained 
early  in  the  summer,  without  destroying  a 
single  bee,  and  with  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing a second  store  before  the  end  of  the 
season.  But,  in  order  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  queen  bee  in  the  old  hive,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  keep  down  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  new  one  by  ventilation,  which  is 
effected  by  introducing  a piece  of  perforated 
zinc  in  the  top  of  the  straw  hive.  No  queen 
bee  will  lay  her  eggs  in  a temperature  below 
80  degrees,  and  if  the  new  hive  is  maintained 
beneath  this  there  is  no  danger  of  any  such 
result.  She  will,  on  the  contrary,  in  that 
case  remain  in  the  old  hive  to  lay  her  eggs, 
where  the  workers  also  will  deposit  the 
pollen  from  the  flowers  to  form  the  bee- 
bread  for  the  grubs,  while  in  the  ventilated 
hive  nothing  will  be  stored  but  the  finest 
wax  and  honey.  The  holes  of  the  zinc  will 
however  be  constantly  filled  up  by  the  bees, 
and  must  be  as  regularly  opened  with  a 
sharp  instrument.  A modification  of  this 
plan,  suitable  to  weak  hives,  consists  in 
placing  a ventilated  glass,  or  flower-pot,  on 
the  top  of  the  hive,  and  opening  a commu- 
nication with  this.  If  the  glass  is  used,  it 
must  be  shaded  from  the  light  by  a straw 
cone.  Fig.  91  shows  this  in  operation ; and 
for  its  effective  working  it  is  only  necessary 
to  fix  a thick  board  on  the  top  of  the  hive 
communicating  with  it  by  a central  hole 
\a );  around  this  are  ranged  other  holes, 
bored  obliquely  outwards,  and  stopped 
with  perforated  plates,  but  so  as  to  admit 
a current  of  air  which  passes  out  through 
the  top  of  the  glass  or  pot  (d);  this 
keeps  the  temperature  low  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  queen  from  entering  the  glass. 
The  bees  will,  also,  here  stop  up  the  small 
holes ; but  they  may  easily  be  kept  open  by 
passing  a piece  of  wire.  The  outer  holes 
require  stopping  with  corks  in  cold  weather, 
or  until  the  bees  begin  to  work.  In  a good 
season  this  pot  -will  be  filled  with  honey  in 
a week,  and  may  then  be  removed  by  care- 


fully slipping  two  pieces  of  mill-board  or 
metal  between  it  and  the  board,  and  then 
removing  the  pot  with  one  and  leaving  the 
other  to  cover  the  hole.  If  this  is  done  in 
the  evening,  and  the  pot  is  placed  bottom 
upwards,  without  the  cover,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  hive,  and  tapped  occasion- 
ally with  a long  stick,  the  bees  all  come 
out  of  it  and  pass  into  the  hive,  upon  which 
the  honey  may  be  removed,  and  the  pot,  or 
a fresh  one,  replaced ; allowing  the  bees  to 
enter  it  as  before,  by  sliding  the  piece  of 
metal  away. 

1200.  A Box,  or  Wooden  Hive,  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  people ; but  it  is,  I believe, 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  straw  hive 
on  the  above  principle,  being  hotter  in 
summer  and  colder  in  winter  than  that 
material.  Nevertheless,  if  wooden  boxes 
are  preferred,  they  may  be  made  on  the 
same  principle  as  before  mentioned,  with  a 
greater  facility  of  effecting  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two  hives,  because 
the  two  sides  being  perpendicular,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  place  them  with  corres- 
ponding holes,  and  the  object  is  effected. 

1201.  Compound  Hives  are  constructed 
nearly  on  the  principle  of  those  described 
in  the  last  two  paragraphs,  but  with  slight 
differences  in  the  detail.  They  are  of  three 
kinds  — 1st,  the  ascending;  2nd,  the  col- 
lateral; 3rd,  the  descending , or  Nadir  hive. 
The  ascending  and  descending  hives  give 
increased  trouble  to  the  bees,  because  they 
have  a long  transit  to  pass  through  the 
body  of  the  hive  before  they  reach  that  in 
which  they  are  to  deposit  their  honey,  and 
this  is  the  chief  defect  of  that  described  in 
par.  1199.  The  collateral  hive  is  therefore 
the  kind  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  it  is  complicated  and  expensive 
as  designed  by  Mr.  Nutt,  and  not  always 
answering  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed.  In  it,  as  in  the  previously- 
described  hives,  the  ventilating  principle 
is  the  grand  secret ; and  in  all  cases  the 
queen  bee  will  deposit  her  eggs  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  whole  apparatus,  which 
in  it  is  the  central  box,  or  “ pavilion,”  as 
he  terms  it.  Here  are  the  brood-combs, 
which  are  always  kept  warm,  while  the 
side  boxes  are  ventilated  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  bees,  and  in  them  the  honey  and 
wax  are  deposited.  By  a proper  manage- 
ment of  the  numerous  slides  and  connec- 
tions, the  bee-keeper  can  force  his  bees  to 
work  when  he  likes,  and  can  remove  his 
honey  without  destroying  a single  bee ; but 
it  requires  constant  watching,  without 
which,  in  this  changeable  climate,  the 
temperature  is  reduced  too  much,  and  the 
bees  refuse  to  work.  At  all  events,  in 
practice  it  is  found  that,  even  with  the  most 
careful  supervision,  such  accidents  as  a 
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barren  liive  or  a swarm  in  the  side  boxes  j 
occasionally  occur. 

1202.  Mr.  Grant’s  Hive  is  the  best  of  all, 
being  a modification  of  the  straw  hive, 
and  the  collateral  boxes  in  his  plan  are 
useful  appendages  to  it.  Fig.  92  shows  this 
hive,  with  its  entrance  at  the  bottom,  and 
a projecting  footboard  or  landing-place 
under  cover  of  the  portico,  so  that  when 
the  bees  hurry  home  in  numbers,  on  the 
approach  of  rain,  they  may  not  be  drenched 
while  waiting  to  enter.  The  compartments 
at  the  sides  are  moveable  boxes,  about  ten 
inches  square,  and  one  inch  thick,  with  a 
glass  window,  closed  by  a shutter,  to  each. 
These  are  better  placed  at  the  back,  so  that 
the  observer  may  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
bees ; and  if  they  are  made  large  enough 
to  enclose  straw  hives,  it  will  be  all  the 
better.  Each  box  has  its  own  separate 
entrance  and  footboard;  and  to  each,  as 
well  as  to  the  hive,  may  be  affixed  a bell- 
glass,  as  in  par.  1199.  A moveable  roof,  light 
and  warm,  covers  the  whole,  and  is  taken 
on  and  off  without  difficulty.  A tube  of 
communication,  which  can  be  opened  or 
closed  at  pleasure  from  the  outside,  extends 
from  the  central  hive  to  each  side  box,  so 
that  the  bees  can  pass  freely  when  the  owner 
pleases,  and  the  whole  may  be  treated  like 
the  hive  alluded  to  in  par.  1199. 

1203.  The  Situation  chosen  for  bees 
should  be  dry  and  airy,  yet  well  protected 
from  the  prevailing  winds.  A canopy  should 
be  provided,  with  an  end  guard  from  the 
wind  as  well ; but  damp  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  all.  The  footboard  should  be  securely 
fixed  upon  one  or  more  strong  posts,,  which 
should  be  kept  well  tarred  to  prevent  the 
incursions  of  the  ant,  and  protected  by  an 
overhanging  piece  of  metal,  to  keep  off  mice 
and  rats. 

1204.  Honey-taking  and  Swarming  re- 
quire some  little  experience,  not  only  to 
know  how  to  effect  the  object,  but  also 
when  it  should  be  attempted.  Two  things 
are  to  be  considered — 1st,  to  obtain  as  much 
honey  as  possible,  -without  injury  to  the 
bees;  and,  2ndly,  to  insure  the  proper 
number  in  the  swarm  against  the  next 
year.  If,  however,  the  honey  is  taken  too 
soon,  the  bees  will  be  checked  in  their 
labour.;  and  if  the  swarms  are  multiplied 
it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  honey. 
The  bee-keeper  will  therefore  make  a 
compromise,  founded  on  experience,  which 
tells  him  exactly  how  to  balance  the  two 
so  as  to  obtain  as  much  honey  in  a series 
of  years  as  can  possibly  be  effected.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  honey  made  in  a given  time,  but  sup- 
posing the  cap  (see  par.  1199)  to  be  used 
upon  the  hive  of  Mr.  Grant,  it  will  be 
found  that  nearly  one  pound  per  day 


will  be  deposited  altogether  in  each  hive 
up  to  the  end  of  July— that  is  to  say,  for 
about  six  weeks,  after  which,  in  most 
seasons,  they  will  require  to  be  allowed 
to  lay  up  their  winter’s  store. 

1205.  Fumigation,  I have  shown,  should 
never  be  practised  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ; but  if  the  hive  is  a single  one,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  contain  more  honey  than 
will  be  required  for  the  winter,  the  plan  of 
fumigation  may  be  tried  with  the  intention 
of  cutting  out  part  of  the  honey.  There  are 
several  substances  which  stupefy  the  bee, 
including  tobacco,  which,  however,  gives 
rather  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  honey. 
The  best  that  can  be  used  is  the  common 
puff-ball  (ly  coper  don),  which  may  be  found 
in  most  fields  where  the  mushroom  grows ; 
or  it  may  be  purchased  at  the  herbalist’s. 
When  dry,  this  burns  readily,  especially  if  it 
lias  been  dipped  in  a solution  of  nitre.  The 
best  way  of  introducing  the  smoke,  is  to 
burn  the  puff-ball  in  a box  with  two  pipes 
to  it,  one  of  which  fits  into  a pair  of  bellows, 
and  the  other,  small  and  long,  enters  the 
mouth  of  the  hive.  In  a few  seconds  after 
working  the  bellows,  the  bees  are  heard  to 
fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the  hive  may  then 
be  removed  to  get  at  the  honey  in  security. 
The  side-combs  should  be  chosen  in  pre- 
ference, because  the  young  brood  are 
generally  in  the  centre.  Immediately  after 
removing  them  the  hive  should  be  replaced, 
for  the  intoxication  does  not  last  many 
minutes.  If,  however,  the  heat  has  been 
too  great,  the  bees  are  often  destroyed. 
Swarming  bees  have  always  a tendency  to 
settle  somewhere,  and  if  they  have  not  a 
hive  to  enter,  will  fix  upon  the  nearest 
branch  of  a tree,  or  other  accessible  sub- 
stance. It  is  supposed  that  the  noise 
usually  made  with  a key  and  an  old  kettle 
induces  them  to  accelerate  their  choice, 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  really  the 
case,  though  it  probably  does  no  harm. 
As  soon  as  it  is  fixed,  it  is  better  to  have  a 
spare  hive  always  ready  for  them,  with 
a piece  of  honeycomb  in  it;  and  when  this 
is  placed  pretty  near  the  hive,  there  will 
seldom  be  any  occasion  for  such  a noise 
and  tumult,  as  well  as  trouble  in  following 
the  swarming  cast.  But  if  placed  near 
them  too  soon,  it  will  only  be  robbed  of  its 
honey,  and  will  often  also  contain  a num- 
ber of  wasps,  which  will  tend  to  keep  away 
the  swarm  for  whom  it  was  intended.  No 
more  than  one  swarm  for  increasing  the 
stock  should  be  taken  from  each  hive 
during  the  season;  and  if,  by  accident,  more 
should  come  forth,  it  should  be  returned  -to 
the  parent  stock  by  very  slight  fumigation, 
and  dashing  it  in  cold  water,  after  which  the 
bees  may  be  allowed  to  climb  up  an  in-, 
dined  board,  so  as  to  reach  their  old  hive, 
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securing  at  the  same  time  the  young  queen, 
and  destroying  her.  Sometimes  a hive  is 
*oo  weak  to  stand  the  winter,  being  alto- 
gether under  20  lb.  in  weight,  in  this  case 
it  is  better  to  fumigate  them ; and  while  in 
this  state  they  should  be  sprinkled  with 
noney,  and  then  swept  up  in  a heap,  after 
which  a weak  hive  may  be  carefully  lifted 
from  its  seat,  the  drunken  bees  placed  on 
the  footboard,  and  the  hive  restored  to  its 
old  position,  upon  which  the  honey  on  the 
stupefied  bees  makes  the  others  lick  them, 
and  cements  the  friendship  between  them. 

Sub-Sect.  C.— Profit. 

, 1206.  The  Average  Profit  per  hive  will 
vary  greatly  according  to  the  season,  as  in 
some  wet  seasons  the  bees  do  not  gather 
honey  enough  to  keep  them  through  the 
winter,  and  they  must  then  be  fed  with 
sugar  and  water,  or  honey,  as  long  as  they 
require  it.  I believe  that  20  lb.  of  honey  per 
single  hive  may  be  considered  the  average 
produce,  taking  one  year  with  another  and 
calculating  upon  all  the  accidents  to  which 
these  insects  are  subject.  But  even  this 
is  an  enormous  addition  to  the  cottager’s 
means  of  living,  and  will  give  him  on  ten 
stocks  enough  to  pay  his  rent  and  find  him 
food  for  a pig.  Bee-keeping  should  there- 
fore be  encouraged  in  all  rural  districts,  and 
even  in  towns  it  is  astonishing  how  well 
the  bees  will  thrive,  although  they  may  have 
to  fly  a mile  or  two  extra  every  day. 

Sect.  5.— Poultry  Keeping. 
Sue-sect.  A.— Varieties  of  Poultry. 

1207.  The  Various  Kinds  of  Poultry 
which  may  be  kept  with  a view  to  economy, 
are— 1st,  the  English  game-fowl;  2nd,  the 
Dorking;  3rd,  the  Spanish;  4th,  the  Cochin 
China  and  Bramahpootra ; 6th,  the  Ham- 
burg ; and,  6th,  the  Poland.  Besides  which 
may  be  enumerated  as  varieties  which  do  not 
succeed  in  point  of  economy,  but  which  are 
prized  solely  for  their  rarity— the  sultans , 
the  endless  sorts  of  bantams , and  the 
turkey , pea-fowl  and  guinea-fowl;  while, 
lastly,  the  goose  and  common  duck,  and 
especially  the  Aylesbury  breed,  may  be 
reared  with  great  advantage  under  favour- 
able circumstances.. 

1208.  The  English  Game  Fowl  (fig.  93)  is 
of  all  breeds  the  most  beautiful,  and  indeed 
will  bear  comparison  in  this  respect  with 
almost  any  known  bird.  The  cock  carries 
himself  proudly,  yet  gracefully ; his  port  and 
bearing  proclaim  his  fiery  spirit  and  un- 
daunted mettle,  which  are  not  belied  by  his 
wonderful  endurance  of  punishment,  for 
while  prostrate,  and  even  at  his  last  gasp, 
he  will  often  rise  and  make  an  effort  to 
revenge  himself,  falling  dead  perhaps  as 
soon  as  he  has  succeeded.  When  in  good 


piumage  the  feathers  are  hard,  crisp,  close- 
fitting,  and  glossy.  The  body  should  be  in 
such  good  proportion  that  the  fowl  will 
exactly  balance  when  placed  breast  down- 
wards on  the  hand.  The  wings  should  be 
wide  and  powerful  at  the  shoulders,  and  the 
thighs  muscular.  Size  is  not  a point  of 
merit,  the  cocks  weighing  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  and  a half  or  even  five  pounds, 
and  the  hens  considerably  less.  The  colours 
are  generally  one  or  other  of  the  following, 
but  others  are  occasionally  seen,  viz.:— 
1st,  reds  (black-breasted,  and  otherwise) ; 
2nd,  blacks  and  brassy-winged ; 3rd,  duck 
wings , and  other  grays  and  blues;  4th,  white, 
with  red  and  ginger  piles.  The  legs  agree 
in  colour  with  that  of  the  body.  This  breed 
has  been  preserved  in  great  purity  for  many 
years  for  its  fighting  propensities,  and  it  is 
still  kept  up  by  some  for  that  purpose, 
however  closely  the  practice  may  be  con- 
cealed. It  is,  however,  also  valuable  as  a 
means  of  improving  some  of  the  other  sorts, 
and  in  point  of  flavour  it  is  superior  to  all ; 
but  its  skin  is  generally  yellow,  and  there- 
fore unfit  for  boiling.  The  hen  also  is  not 
so  good  a layer  as  some  others. 

1209.  The  Dorking  Fowl  {fig.  94),  is  of 
good  size,  with  a compact  and  plump  form, 
short  neck,  short  white  legs,  five  toes , a full 
rose,  or  sometimes  a single  comb,  and  alarge 
breast.  In  plumage  it  is  either  white  or 
coloured,  the  two  being  distinct  varieties. 
It  is  difficult  to  breed  these  fowls  to  a very 
large  size,  but  the  flesh  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  hen  is  a very  close  sitter ; 
but  the  chickens  are  delicate,  and  they 
require  a fine  genial  soil  with  a wide 
range,  without  which  the  chickens  die  off 
in  great  numbers.  The  colours  are  as 
follows — 1st,  Lord  Hill’s,  slates;  2nd,  the 
grays;  3rd,  the  speckled;  4th,  the  brown 
hens,  with  black  breasted  red  cocks;  and, 
5th,  the  white. 

1210.  The  Spanish  Fowl  {fig.  95),  is 
almost  invariably  black,  with  a white  face ; 
but  there  is  also  a white  variety  of  this  kind. 
The  Andalusian,  which  is  blue , is  likewise 
considered  to  belong  to  the  Spanish  division. 
The  true  Spanish  requires  the  following 
points : — The  white  face  of  the  hen,  as  well 
as  the  cock,  should  extend  from  the  comb 
downwards,  including  the  entire  face,  and 
meeting  beneath  in  a white  cravat,  hidden 
by  the  wattles,  the  white  being  pure  un- 
stained with  red.  The  cock  should  have  a 
noble  and  gallant  bearing,  almost  like  that 
of  the  game-cock,  though  differing  in  shape ; 
and  the  plumage  should  be  glossy  and  per- 
fectly black,  with  a brilliant  metallic  lustre. 
The  legs  clean-made,  blue,  and  long.  The 
chief  drawbacks  in  this  breed  are  the 
delicacy  of  the  chickens,  and  their  late 
maturity.  The  hens  lay  a large  egg,  and 
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in  considerable  number',  being  very  little 
inclined  to  sit.  Tlie  chickens  hatch  out 
black,  with  a little  mixture  of  dull  white 
or  yellow.  These  fowls  require  considerable 
warmth  in  the  winter,  without  which  their 
combs  are  very  apt  to  be  frozen. 

1211.  Cochin  Chinas,  Malays,  and  Bra- 
mahpootras  are  very  closely  allied;  the 
last-namea  being  the  latest  importation, 
and,  it  is  said,  the  most  valuable  kind.  It 
is  shown  at  fig.  9*6.  The  Cochin  China  is 
admired  for  its  large  size,  its  handsome 
appearance  (?),  and  the  brightness  of  its 
colours ; but  more  especially  for  its  laying 
properties,  and  gentle,  quiet  disposition. 
The  chickens  are  also  exceedingly  hardy. 
A first-class  fowl  should  be  large,  square, 
and  compact ; full  in  the  chest ; deep  in  the 
keel,  and  broad  across  the  loins  and  hind- 
quarters. The  head  is  delicately  shaped, 
with  a short  bill,  and  the  comb  of  a fine 
texture,  rather  small,  perfectly  single, 
straight,  and  equally  serrated;  the  wings 
should  be  small  and  closely  folded ; tail 
short  and  horizontal ; legs  very  short, 
yellow,  and  heavily  feathered.  The  regular 
colours  are  yellow , buff,  and  cinnamon , 
grouse , cartridge,  and  cuckoo , the  black , 
and  the  white  Cochins.  The  Malay  is  a 
large  and  heavy  fowl,  with  close  and  hard 
feathers,  from  which  circumstance  it  often 
weighs  more  than  it  appears  to  do.  It 
stands  high,  with  a very  upright  gait,  the 
legs  being  long,  and  the  thighs  remarkably 
long,  strong,  and  firm,  while  the  tarsi  are 
of  moderate  length,  round,  stout,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour.  The  tail  is  long  and  droop- 
ing ; the  head  snake-shaped.  The  comb  is 
like  a half-strawberry,  and  naturally  re- 
sembles that  of  the  game-cock  when  cut. 
The  neck  is  rope-like  and  close-feathered, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  wattle.  The  eye  is 
pearl-like,  and  the  bill  of  the  hawk  shape, 
without  stain.  They  are  early  layers ; the 
egg  being  of  medium  size,  with  a tinted 
shell.  The  chickens  are  ungainly-looking 
animals,  and  fledge  slowly.  The  cocks 
average  10  lb.  in  weight,  and  the  hens 
9 lb.  The  former  are  inveterate  fighters, 
and  almost  equal  to  the  English  game-cock 
in  bravery.  The  Bramahpootras  have  lately 
been  introduced  from  America,  and  are  now 
considered  by  many  people  superior  to  both 
the  Cochin  and  the  Malay.  They  appear  to 
be  a distinct  variety,  since  their  produce 
never  degenerate  into  Cochin  Chinas.  The 
pure  breed  should  be  large  and  weighty,  of 
a free,  majestic  bearing,  alike  removed 
from  the  waddle  of  the  Cochin  China  and 
the  upright  carriage  of  the  Malay;  short 
in  the  leg  and  neck,  wide  and  full  in  the 
breast,  which  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
Cochin , and  wide  and  deep  in  the  body; 
legs  yellow  and  well  feathered,  but  not 


smothered  in  feathers  like  the  best 
Cochins;  head  with  a slight  fulness  over 
the  eye,  which  gives  breadth  to  the  top  of 
the  head;  tail  short,  but  otherwise  full  in 
size  and  spread,  that  of  the  cock  opening 
into  a fan;  comb  either  single  or  a pea- 
comb,  which  latter  should  be  of  a triple 
character;  colours  black , white , and  gray , 
and  each  sort  coming  true  to  its  colour,  in 
which  respect  this  fowl  differs  from  the 
Cochins,  which  are  never  to  be  depended 
on.  This  is  a remarkably  useful  and  hardy 
fowl,  laying  large  eggs,  foraging  well  when 
at  liberty,  and  good  sitters  and  mothers. 
The  chickens  fledge  more  kindly  than  the 
Cochins,  grow  fast,  and  are  very  hardy. 
These  birds,  when  full-grown,  weigh  from 
22  lb.  to  25  lb.  the  pair.  The  chief  objec- 
tion is  their  tendency  to  roam,  as  they  are 
not  satisfied  unless  they  have  some  acres 
of  land  to  wander  over;  but  when  thus 
gratified  they  will  find  food  for  themselves, 
and  live  on  much  less  than  the  cochins, 
which,  though  great  eaters,  will  not  seek 
for  their  food,  but  must  have  it  all  provided 
for  them. 

1212.  The  Hamburgs  and  Poland?  may 
be  classed  together,  especially  as  there  is 
a great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their 
origin  and  distinctive  points.  The  Ham- 
burg (fig.  98)  is  a medium-sized  fowl,  with 
a brisk  and  spirited  bearing,  a brilliantly- 
red  double  comb,  ending  in  a spike  at  the 
back,  taper  blue  legs,  ample  tail,  exact 
markings,  and  a well  developed  white 
deaf-ear.  They  are  profitable  fowls  to 
keep  where  eggs  are  required  for  home- 
consumption;  they  are  also  non-sitters, 
and  consequently  may  be  made  to  lay  all 
the  year  round,  except  when  moulting, 
being  excellent  layers,  and  not  large  eaters; 
but  the  dealers  do  not  give  the  same  price  for 
them  as  for  larger  eggs,  those  of  the  Ham- 
burg fowl  being  very  small.  They  forage 
well,  and  do  not  bear  close  confinement 
The  colours  are  as  follows '1st,  the  gold 
and  silver  spangled , in  which  the  feathers 
have  a spot  either  of  yellow  or  white ; 2nd, 
pencilled , also  gold  and  silver,  according  to 
the  colour,  but  each  feather  being  divided 
into  bars;  and,  3rd,  the  black  with  white 
ear-lobes.  The  Poland  Fowl  is  very 
beautiful,  and  of  good  useful  qualities  also. 
The  chief  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
the  possessing  of  a full,  large,  round,  com- 
pact tuft  on  the  head  (see  fig . 97).-  The 
form  is  neat  and  compact,  and  of  medium 
size,  with  full,  plump  bodies  and  breasts, 
lead-coloured  legs,  and  ample  tails.  They 
are  good  layers,  resembling  the  Hamburgs 
in  this  respect.  The  colours  are  the  fol- 
lowing:—1st,  black , with  white  tuft,  which, 
to  be  perfect,  should  Lave  little  op  no  black ; 
2nd,  gold  and  silver  Bolands , with  tufts  of 
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a corresponding  colour ; 3rd,  yellow , blue, 
buff,  or  spangled , and  laced , all  recently- 
introduced  varieties.  The  latest  importa- 
tion of  all,  called  the  Fowls  of  the  Sultan , 
appears  to  be  of  this  kind,  but  entirely 
white. 

1213.  Bantams  are  beautiful  little  fowls 
of  all  colours ; but  those  most  prized  are 
the  gold-laced , silver-laced,  white , black,  and 
game.  The  feathery-legged  bantams  are 
now  almost  entirely  out  of  date.  None  of 
them  can  be  reared  or  kept  for  any  purpose 
but  as  pets ; and  though  their  flesh  is  good, 
and  their  eggs  high  and  well  flavoured,  yet 
the  size  of  the  bird  and  egg  is  so  small,  as 
to  make  them  far  from  serviceable,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  cost. 

1214.  The  Persian,  or  rumpless-fowl , the 
frizzled,  or  Friesland,  the  silky  and  the 
Russian,  as  well  as  the  baktes,  or  dumpies, 
have  no  peculiar  merit,  except  their  rarity 
and  beauty,  and  belong  rather  to  the  fancier 
than  to  the  ordinary  poultry-yard.  To  this 
class  belong  also  the  ptarmigan,  another 
silky  Cochin. 

1215.  The  Turkey  is  undoubtedly  an 
American  bird,  and  must  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  since  the  discovery  of 
that  hemisphere.  The  name  is  therefore  a 
misnomer,  as  the  bird  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Turkey  in  Europe  or  Asia.  It  is 
found  wild  at  the  present  day  nearly  all 
over  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  where  it  is  irregularly 
migratory  and  gregarious,  and  forms  a 
most  valuable  article  of  food.  As  domesti- 
cated in  Europe,  it  appears  as  the  well- 
known  denizen  of  the  farm-yard,  where 
the  proud  strut  of  the  cock,  with  his 
expanded  tail  and  lowered  wings,  make 
him  the  admiration,  as  well  as  the  terror, 
of  the  juvenile  visitor.  The  adult  turkey 
is  very  hardy,  and  braves  our  winters 
with  impunity,  preferring  even  the  imper- 
fect shelter  of  the  adjacent  trees  to  any 
in-door  lodging.  But  in  severe  frosts  these 
birds  are  not  to  be  left  out  with  impunity, 
as  their  legs  and  feet  are  apt  to  become 
frost-bitten,  and  they  should  therefore  be 
compelled  to  enter  some  out-house  at  such 
times ; and,  indeed,  at  all  times  they  incur 
great  risk  from  foxes  and  two-legged 
thieves,  by  indulging  them  in  their  fond- 
ness for  their  natural  perches.  Turkeys  are 
very  fond  of  roaming,  and  will  not  long 
thrive  without  being  allowed  to  wander 
over  farm-land,  where  they  pick  up  and 
greedily  devour  insects  of  all  kinds,  as 
well  as  the  tender  heads  of  turnips,  &c 
There  are  several  distinct  strains  of  the 
domestic  turkey,  but  not  enough  to  make 
them  into  varieties;  of  these  the  chief  are 
the  black  Norfolk,  the  white,  the  gray , the 
Irish,  and  the  French.  The  first  of  these 


are  common  in  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and 
Suffolk,  and  grow  to  a great  size.  The 
Irish  are  also  fine,  but  are  a long  whilo 
reaching  maturity.  In  choosing  turkeys 
for  breeding,  the  cock  should  be  selected 
with  a broad  breast,  clean  legs,  wings  and 
tail  ample  and  well  proportioned;  eyes 
bright,  and  the  carunculated  skin  of  the 
head  and  neck  should  be  fully  developed 
and  changeable  in  colour.  The  young  cock 
is  sufficiently  mature  for  breeding  purposes 
at  a year  old ; but  he  does  not  arrive  at 
perfection  till  three  years  old,  and  lasts 
till  he  is  double  that  age.  The  hen  should 
be  plump,  lively,  and  animated,  with 
plumage  similar  to  the  cock  with  which 
she  is  to  be  mated,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
mixing  of  colours.  She  breeds  at  a year 
old,  or  sometimes  at  rather  less  than  that 
age,  if  she  has  been  a late  hatch  of  the 
previous  year.  The  laying  generally  com- 
mences in  the  middle  of  March,  and  is 
indicated  by  the  hen  assuming  a degree  of 
importance  and  restlessness  which  is  new 
to  her.  She  should  now  be  closely  watched, 
for  she  is  otherwise  very  likely  “ to  steal 
her  nest,”  as  the  act  of  laying  in  an  out  of 
the  way  place  is  called.  To  avoid  this,  a 
nest  of  straw,  lined  with  dry  leaves,  should 
be  made  in  some  quiet  out-house,  and  the 
hen  confined  there  every  morning  until 
she  has  deposited  her  egg.  The  turkey  is 
a good  sitter,  and  will  sometimes  lay  one 
or  two  eggs  after  she  has  begun  to  sit,  and 
these  should  be  removed,  as  they  would  not 
hatch  at  the  right  time.  Scarcely  anything 
will  induce  her  to  leave  her  nest,  and  she 
must  be  supplied  with  food  and  water  close 
by,  and  within  her  reach.  From  the  26th 
to  the  31st  day  the  hatch  takes  place,  and 
the  chicks  should  be  carefully  removed  by 
a person  to  whom  the  old  bird  is  well 
accustomed,  as  fast  as  they  are  hatched, 
and  kept  in  a warm  basket  until  all  have 
made  their  appearance. 

1216.  The  Pea-fowl  is  an  ornamental 
bird  only,  and  though  good  for  the  table, 
yet  its  habits  are  so  rambling,  and  it  eats 
so  much  food,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  kept 
for  the  sake  of  its  produce.  The  manage- 
ment is  the  same  as  for  the  turkey. 

1217.  The  Guinea-fowl  is  less  generally 
kept  than  the  turkey,  though  in  proportion 
to  its  size  it  fetches  as  good  a price,  or  even 
better.  It  is  said  to  resemble  the  pheasant 
in  flavour,  and  is  sometimes  bought  with 
that  idea;  but,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes, 
it  is  not  nearly  so  like  that  bird  as  a fine 
well-fed  fowL  It,  like  the  two  last  kinds, 
is  of  a very  rambling  disposition,  and  will 
not  thrive  except  in  rural  districts.  The 
hen  must  be  watched  still  more  closely 
than  the  turkey,  when  about  to  make  her 
nest,  which  she  does  in  the  month  of  May, 
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They  mate  in  pairs,  and  the  period  of 
incubation  is  26  days.  When  allowed  to 
range  at  liberty  over  arable  land,  they 
require  very  little  feeding,  and  hence  they 
are  kept  by  many  people ; but  their  habits 
are  so  wild,  that  they  give  an  immense 
degree  of  trouble.  From  the  great  mass  of 
feathers,  the  guinea-fowl  looks  larger  than 
it  is,  as  when  plucked  its  size  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  a common  fowl. 

1218.  The  Common  Goose  is  undoubtedly 
a descendant  of  the  wild  gray-lag,  though 
it  has,  by  long  domestication,  lost  the 
power  of  long  flight,  so  well  marked  in 
that  bird.  Like  it,  however,  it  is  gregarious ; 
and  when  many  flocks  are  kept  together, 
they  separate  at  night  as  regularly  as  a 
family  of  children  come  home  from  school. 
The  domestic  goose  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  One  gander  is  required 
to  three  or  four  geese,  which,  in  mild 
seasons,  lay  early  and  sit  well.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  supplied  while  on  the 
nest  with  food  and  water.  Geese,  though 
kept  in  large  numbers  in  some  localities, 
are  profitless  to  those  who  have  no  run  for 
them,  as  they  require,  besides  a large 
supply  of  grass,  plenty  of  grain  of  some 
kind,  and  without  it  they  soon  become 
diseased.  Green  geese  are  fattened  on 
oatmeal  and  peas,  mixed  with  skimmed 
milk  or  butter-milk;  also,  upon  oats  or 
barley;  with  this  food  they  are  ready 
for  the  table  at  four  months  old.  But 
though  geese  cannot  be  advantageously 
reared  without  common  land,  yet  they 
may  be  bought  at  four  or  five  months  old, 
and  fattened  at  a profit.  At  this  age  they 
generally  cost  about  2s.  6d. ; and  if  they  are 
penned  up,  with  a good  run,  and  fed  upon 
oats  and  plenty  of  lettuces  and  cabbages, 
they  rapidly  gain  flesh,  and  increase  in 
size.  About  a peck  and  a half  to  two  pecks 
of  oats  per  goose  will  be  sufficient, ; and  as 
the  green  food  would  be  only  the  refuse 
of  the  garden,  the  cost  of  the  oats— say,  one 
shilling— is  all  that  is  to  be  added  to  the 
original  price ; or,  in  all,  3s.  6d.  for  a fat 
goose  worth  5s.  or  6s.  at  the  least. 

1219.  The  Common  Duck,  or  Tame 
Duck,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  appears 
to  be  a domesticated  variety  of  the  mallard 
or  wild-duck,  but  with  one  important  dif- 
ference, consisting  in  the  practice  of  poly- 
gamy, instead  of  the  invariable  pairing, 
which  is  the  habit  of  the  wild-duck.  .Ducks 
require  water  much  more  than  geese; 
and  they  do  not  graze,  but  are  hearty 
feeders,  devouring  anything  that  comes  to 
hand,  whether  green  vegetables,  or  meal, 
or  potatoes,  or  meat — either  raw  or  dressed, 
or,  again,  worms,  slugs,  and  the  larvae 
of  insects.  A drake  should  be  allowed 
four  or  five  ducks;  sometimes,  however, 


six  or  seven  will  not  be  found  too  many. 
The  female  lays  for  more  than  three 
months,  sometimes  even  producing  as 
many  as  eighty  eggs.  The  average,  how- 
ever, is  not  more  than  half  this  number. 
She  will  cover  about  twelve  or  fourteen, 
and  is  generally  a steady  sitter.  Plenty 
of  straw  should  be  allowed  her,  as  she 
always  covers  her  eggs  up  when  she  leaves 
them,  and  she  is  often  away  an  hour  at 
a time,  when  the  eggs  are  liable  to  be 
chilled  if  not  well  protected.  The  eggs 
are  hatched  at  the  end  of  a month  and 
the  ducklings  should  be  kept  from  the 
water  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days.  They 
are  easily  reared  on  barley-meal  and 
potatoes,  with  a little  boiled  cabbage  added 
occasionally.  The  chief  varieties  are  the 
white  Aylesbury  and  the  Rouen besides 
numerous  crosses  of  these  and  nonde- 
script kinds.  The  white  Aylesbury  (fig.  99) 
should  be  large,  with  a perfectly  white 
plumage,  yellow  feet,  and  a flesh-coloured 
bill.  The  Rouen  (fig.  100)  is  a large  dark- 
coloured  variety,  resembling  the  wild-duck 
in  all  respects  but  size. 

1220.  Pigeons  are  kept  sometimes  in  the 
poultry-yard,  but  unless  they  are  allowed 
full  liberty  to  fly  at  large,  and  pick  up  a 
partial  living  on  arable  land,  they  are  not 
profitable  birds.  Their  varieties  are  so 
numerous,  as  to  require  a handbook  to 
themselves,  if  fully  described;  but  for 
economical  purposes,  any  of  the  common 
sorts  will  be  found  to  answer  better  than 
the  fancy  pigeons. 

Sub-sect.  B Selection  of  Poultry. 

1221.  The  Intending  Poultry-keeper 
will  have  first  of  all  to  decide  upon  the 
particular  species  of  poultry  to  be  kept, 
and  then  to  make  selection  of  the  variety 
which  shall  compose  the  inhabitants  of  her 
pens.  In  reference  to  economy,  I believe  it 
is  acknowledged  that  no  species  pay  like 
fowls  and  ducks,  which  may  also  be  very 
well  kept  together  where  there  is  any  water 
for  the  latter  and  a proper  situation  for  the 
former.  Turkeys  and  guinea-fowl  will  only 
pay  in  large  flocks,  kept  by  farmers,  who 
are  not  incommoded  by  their  roving  pro- 
pensities, or  at  all  events  not  more  so  than 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  market-return. 
Many  extensive  breeders  of  the  turkey 
maintain  that  they  really  do  not  pay  as  they 
ought  to  do,  and  that  if  all  the  grain  they 
eat  were  charged  to  them,  there  would  be 
little  or  no  profit  on  the  balance-sheet. 
But  as  their  wives  receive  the  money  and 
do  not  pay  for  the  keep,  it  suits  them  to 
represent  the  cost  as  less  than  it  is,  because 
they  would  often  have  more  difficulty  in 
dipping  into  the  master’s  pocket  than  into 
his  granary.  It  becomes,  therefore,  in 
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point  of  economy,  a question  only  between 
the  different  breeds  of  fowls  and  ducks. 
Here,  again,  much  depends  upon  the  pro- 
duce which  is  required.  If  for  eggs  alone, 
the  Spanish  or  the  Hamburg  would  be 
selected,  as  they  are  the  best  layers  and 
seldom  sit.  In  one  poultry-yard  I know  of 
an  average  of  240  eggs  per  hen  per  year,  all 
being  pencilled  Hamburgs.  Cochin  Chinas 
also  lay  well  and  early,  but  not  so  many  as 
the  two  first-named.  For  the  table  nothing 
beats  the  game-bird  for  roasting,  or  the 
Dorking  for  boiling;  the  latter  is  also 
as  good  as  the  former  for  roasting.  If 
chickens,  poults,  or  capons  are  desired,  the 
best  bird  is  a cross  of  the  Bramahpootra 
or  Cochin  hen  with  the  game-cock.  These 
lay  all  the  winter,  and  produce  very  fine 
cockerels  at  six  months,  and  the  chickens 
come  early,  and  are  also  good,  though  not  so 
neat  as  some  other  breeds,  being  unshapely 
at  an  early  age.  The  hens  are  very  early 
layers  and  good  sitters,  and  the  chickens 
very  hardy,  though  they  do  not  lay  a great 
number  of  eggs ; but  if  this  plan  is  adopted, 
the  resulting  cross  must  not  be  used  for 
breeding,  as  its  produce  will  not  inherit 
with  any  certainty  the  good  qualities  of 
either  parent.  The  Bramahpootra  has  a 
much  better  form  for  the  table  than  the 
Cochin,  and  crosses  with  the  game-bird 
equally  well.  Spanish  birds  are  well- 
fiavoured,  and  though  dark-feathered,  yet 
the  skin  is  delicate ; but  the  chickens  are 
not  hardy  enough  to  rear  with  advantage. 
With  regard  to  ducks,  either  the  true 
Aylesbury  or  the  Rouen,  or  a cross  between 
them,  are  far  superior  to  all  others ; and  one 
or  the  other  should  be  selected  with  great 
care  as  the  foundation  of  the  breed  of  these 
birds.  Sometimes,  however,  the  locality 
lias  much  to  do  with  the  selection.  Those 
who  have  a warm  and  sheltered  situation, 
with  a fine  dry  soil  and  an  extensive  range, 
will  do  well  to  try  Spanish  or  Dorking 
fowls.  But  if  the  space  is  confined,  and  the 
yard  cold  or  at  all  damp,  no  lowls  will  be 
so  likely  to  succeed  as  the  Cochins  or 
Bramahpootras,  which  may  often  be  reared 
with  success  where  other  birds  would 
perish.  Bramahs,  however,  will  not  be 
confined  so  easily  as  Cochins,  but  will  get 
over  a low  fence.  Game-fowls  and  Malays 
are  also  hardy,  but  they  require  liberty. 
Polands  thrive  on  a dry  soil,  but  will  bear 
a moderate  degree  of  confinement ; while 
Hamburgs  are  hardy,  but  will  have  liberty 
or  die.  Geese  require  a common,  and 
water  also,  though  not  to  any  great  extent. 
Ducks  should  have  water  of  a shallow 
character— as,  ditches  or  rivulets.  Turkeys 
and  game-fowls  can  only  be  reared  with 
success  upon  a dry  and  warm  soil,  with 
plenty  of  rim  and  a warm  aspect. 


Sub-sect.  C.— Management  of  Poultry. 

1222.  Whatever  breed  of  fowls  is  selected 
must  be  provided  for  carefully,  both  by 
proper  lodging  and  by  feeding.  The  chief 
points  required,  are— 1st,  a dry  and  warm 
lodging ; 2nd,  proper  vegetable  and  animal 
food;  3rd,  a supply  of  lime , pebbles , and 
dust;  4th,  pure  air  and  water;  and,  5th, 
the  proper  rearing  of  the  young. 

1223.  The  Lodging  for  all  Fowls  should 
be  well  sheltered  from  the  weather ; and  if 
early  eggs  are  desired,  it  should  also  be 
warm,  as  over  a stable,  or  against  a kitchen 
chimney.  It  should  front  the  east  or  south, 
so  as  to  catch  the  morning  sun ; and  it 
should  be  ventilated  with  a window  at 
each  end,  to  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  keep  down  the  excessive  heat  of 
summer.  The  perches  must  be  arranged 
according  to  the  fowls  to  be  kept ; Cochins 
and  Bramahs  requiring  a broad  ledge  only 
about  a foot  from  the  ground,  while  all 
others  should  be  raised  at  least  two  feet, 
and  should  be  square,  with  the  corners 
rounded  off.  Boxes  for  nests  are  to  be 
fixed  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hens.  But, 
besides  the  fowl-house,  a yard  or  run  of 
some  kind  is  desirable,  unless  they  are  to 
have  the  run  of  a wide,  dry,  and  sandy 
common,  or  of  an  orchard  or  field;  ia 
which  case  they  only  require  the  house 
for  protection  at  night,  though  even  then 
a yard  is  desirable  for  the  rearing  of  the 
young  broods.  When  the  hen  has  first 
hatched  she  should  be  put  under  a proper 
coop,  one  side  of  which  is  of  solid  board, 
and  this  protects  her  from  the  rain  and 
sun,  while  the  other  is  open  and  allows  of 
the  chickens  getting  through  to  pick  up 
small  insects,  and  to  take  the  exercise 
which  is  necessary  for  all  young  animals. 

1224.  The  Natural  Food  of  all  poultry 
consists  partly  of  vegetables  and  partly  of 
insects ; and  this  is  the  case  whether  the 
bird  is  a common  fowl  or  a swan,  a turkey 
or  a pigeon.  When,  therefore,  fowls  are 
penned  up  in  confined  yards,  where  they 
cannot  obtain  any  insects  at  all,  and  where 
they  are  often  deprived  of  all  vegetable 
food,  but  that  contained  in  the  grain  upon 
which  they  are  expected  to  thrive,  the 
consequence  often  is  that  they  become 
unhealthy.  In  all  cases,  it  is  a bad  practice 
to  under-feed  poultry,  and  from  the  very 
first  they  should  have  a liberal  supply  of 
good  and  solid  food.  The  store-hens  should 
be  got  into  laying  condition  as  early  as 
possible;  and  those  intended  for  killing 
should  be  kept  in  good  condition,  always 
ready  for  the  spit,  from  which  state  they 
may  readily  be  made  as  fat  as  some  tastes 
require  them  to  be,  by  a very  short  cop-- 
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finement.  The  grain  should  be  good  sound 
wheat,  or  barley,  or  hominy,  or  rice— not 
tail-wheat  or  refuse  barley.  Oatmeal  or 
buck-wheat,  made  into  cakes  with  barley- 
meal,  is  also  good;  and  potatoes,  steamed 
and  mashed  up  with  oatmeal  or  barley- 
meal,  is  a capital  article  of  diet.  Many 
poultry-keepers  boil  the  grain,  whether 
wheat,  oats,  maize,  barley,  or  rice;  this 
practice  is  generally  adopted  in  France; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
great  advantage  in  the  plan,  except  in  the 
case  of  maize,  which  is  too  hard  for  most 
fowls,  unless  softened  by  boiling  or  by 
steeping.  In  addition  to  these  solid  mate- 
rials, greens  of  some  kind  should  always  be 
supplied  for  them  to  pick  at ; and  where 
they  are  confined  to  a small  range,  and 
cannot  procure  insects,  a supply  of  animal 
food  must  be  afforded,  or  the  quantity  of 
eggs  will  be  limited  in  extent.  This  is 
especially  needful  for  the  Cochin  Chinas, 
whose  quiet  and  indolent  habits  never 
permit  them,  even  when  at  large,  to  obtain 
insects  in  abundance.  Nothing  answers 
better  for  this  purpose  than  the  refuse 
bones  of  a large  family,  wfith  the  meat  and 
gristle  attached  to  them,  which  the  fowls 
will  pick  as  clean  as  possible,  and  enjoy 
beyond  description.  When  these  cannot  be 
procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  bullock’s 
liver,  or  good  horse-flesh,  or  some  animal 
substance  or  other  must  be  found;  and  in 
these  days  of  large  and  extensive  poultry- 
yards,  the  latter-mentioned  article  has  been 
most  extensively  employed  by  the  most 
successful  breeders  of  prize  fowls.  In  one 
establishment,  I have  strong  reason  to 
believe,  many  pounds  of  horse-flesh  per 
wreek  have  been  regularly  consumed,  at 
a trifling  cost  which  would  have  been 
increased  twenty-fold  by  the  use  of  beef 
or  mutton.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
for  procuring  early  eggs,  as  at  that  time 
insects  and  worms  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  For  young  chickens,  boiled  egg,  or 
curd  mixed  with  meal,  is  the  best  food. 

1225.  The  Process  of  Fattening  will 
greatly  depend  upon  circumstances.  Spring- 
chickens  may  be  put  up  as  soon  as  the  hen 
ceases  to  take  care  of  them.  In  their  pens 
they  should  be  supplied  with  fine  pebbles, 
but  they  do  not  take  them  in  sufficient 
quantities,  and  hence  their  food  must  be 
pultaceous— as,  for  instance,  bread  and 
milk,  barley-meal,  or  oatmeal  mixed  with 
potatoes  and  milk.  When  they  are  kept 
up  long,  a few  grains  of  pepper  will  help 
the  digestion.  When  chickens  have  the 
run  of  a farm-yard  and  plenty  of  food, 
they  keep  themselves  in  very  good  con- 
dition for  the  table,  and  their  flesh  is 
sweet,  juicy,  and  delicately  tender;  but  for 
the  market  they  are  generally  required 


to  be  more  fat.  Many  people  feed  their 
pullets  well,  and  keep  them  fat  all  the 
winter,  and  then  kill  them  early  in  the 
spring,  while  full  of  flesh,  and  before  they 
have  laid  themselves  poor.  In  this  way  a 
considerable  stock  of  early  eggs  is  obtained 
when  at  a high  price,  and  the  birds  are 
sold  before  they  are  rendered  tough  by  a 
second  year.  Cramming  is  seldom  prac- 
tised with  advantage  for  fowls;  but  for 
turkeys  it  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
amount  of  flesh  and  fat  which  is  thought 
desirable.  But  even  for  the  former  birds,  in 
some  cases,  this  plan  is  adopted,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where 
many  are  thus  raised  to  a high  weight  by 
this  system  in  a very  short  period,  aided 
by  crowding  them  in  small  dark  pens,  by 
which  their  natural  restlessness  is  pre- 
vented from  having  full  scope.  In  like 
manner,  ducks  are  made  to  assume  a great 
quantity  of  fat ; but  as  their  appetites  are 
almost  insatiable,  they  are  never  crammed. 
The  same  kind  of  food  as  for  fowls  soon 
makes  them  as  fat  as  butter,  if  they  are 
confined  in  the  dark  for  a very  short  time. 

1226.  Lime,  Pebbles,  and  Dust  are  as 
necessary  as  corn  for  fowls;  the  first  of 
these  being  in  the  nature  of  food  for  the 
making  of  the  shells  of  the  eggs.  Hence  it 
is  that  some  fowls  in  confinement  lay  soft 
eggs,  without  shells,  because  they  cannot 
obtain  what  they  want.  It  is  true  that 
wheat  and  barley,  especially  the  former, 
contain  a considerable  quantity  of  lime, 
but  not  enough  for  the  shells  of  the  eggs, 
and  for  this  purpose  sZaot'-lime  or  old 
mortar  must  be  afforded  them.  The  latter 
is  the  best  material,  as  it  contains  a propor- 
tion of  sand,  which  acts  as  the  natural  aid 
to  the  triturating  powers  of  the  stomach. 
All  fowls,  therefore,  but  especially  laying 
hens  which  have  not  their  full  liberty, 
should  have  access  to  a small  heap  of  old 
mortar  or  slack-lime.  But,  beyond  this, 
they  all  require  pebbles  to  be  taken  into 
their  gizzards  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
these  powerful  mills  in  grinding  down  the 
corn  upon  which  they  feed ; and  therefore 
these  articles  also  must  be  placed  within 
their  reach,  gravel  being  the  best  material 
for  the  purpose.  Lastly,  as  fowls  are  prone 
to  parasites,  and  are  by  nature  induced  to 
get  rid  of  them  by  “bathering”  in  the  dust, 
a.  supply  of  this  article,  in  a dry  state,  should 
be  afforded;  for  this  there  is  nothing 
better  than  coal-ashes,  or,  better  still,  fine 
sand  and  coal-ashes  mixed. 

1227.  Pure  Air  and  Water  need  hardly 
be  insisted  on,  as  their  advantages  are  well 
known  to  every  one.  The  former  is  obtained 
by  ventilating  the  roosting  places  at  night, 
and  by  giving  as  much  liberty  as  possible. 
The  latter  is  best  afforded  by  a running 
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stream  through,  the  yard,  however  slow  the 
supply  may  he.  Whenever  water  is  laid 
on,  a draining-pipe,  in  the  form  of  a half- 
circle is  easily  led  across  the  yard,  and 
kept  constantly  running,  with  ever  so 
small  a stream  at  one  end,  and  a corre- 
sponding waste  at  the  other ; provided  that 
it  is  so  arranged  that  the  dirt  falling  into  it 
may  be  daily  washed  out. 

1228.  The  Rearing  op  Young  Poultry 
begins  with  the  obtaining  of  fertilized 
eggs;  to  effect  which  to  advantage,  the  cock 
sL  mid  not  be  mated  with  more  than  five 
or  six  hens,  though,  for  edible  eggs,  he  may 
be  allowed  ten  or  twelve.  Where  a breed 
is  to  be  kept  up  or  improved,  one  to  three 
is  the  proper  number ; but  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  the  above  proportion  is  not  too 
great.  Where  a large  head  of  poultry  is 
maintained  at  liberty,  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  the  cocks  to  one 
another;  but  if  the  new  comers  are  intro- 
duced at  the  moulting  season  they  will 
be  allowed  to  rest  in  quiet  till  the 
season  of  laying,  and  in  the  meantime 
have  acquired  the  right  of  possession  over 
the  dunghill  as  well  as  generally  over  a 
certain  number  of  hens.  It  is,  however, 
better  in  all  yards  to  shut  up  each  cock 
separately  at  night  with  the  hens  to  which 
he  is  allotted ; in  that  way  they  generally 
keep  distinct,  and  no  undesirable  crosses 
are  effected.  An  old  cock  generally  becomes 
vicious,  both  to  his  own  hens  and  to  his 
rivals  and  their  respective  trains;  when 
this  is  the  case  he  should  be  dismissed  as  a 
general  nuisance.  When  a hen  is  about  to 
sit  she  shows  her  desire  by  ruffling  her 
feathers  and  “ clucking,”  wandering  about 
in  an  uneasy  manner,  and  sitting  upon 
any  eggs  she  can  find,  or,  failing  them, 
upon  the  nearest  approach  to  them  within 
her  reach.  Well-fed  Dorkings  are  the 
earliest  and  best  sitters,  and  will  often 
rear  a hatch  in  November,  which,  if  taken 
care  of  and  kept  warm  through  the  winter, 
are  worth  8s.  or  9s.  a couple  in  February. 
Most  hens,  however,  do  not  sit  till  April, 
May,  or  June,  when  chickens  are  easily 
reared  without  risk.  In  selecting  a good 
sitter,  she  should  be  of  large  size,  well 
feathered,  and  with  short  legs.  The  num- 
ber of  eggs  which  she  can  cover  will  vary, 
according  to  her  size,  from  ten  to  fifteen. 
Some  people  set  two  hens  together,  and 
when  the  chickens  come  forth  give  them 
to  one  mother,  reserving  the  other  for  a 
second  hatch;  and  this  answers  well 
enough  in  the  warm  weather  of  summer; 
but  in  the  spring  and  winter  the  heat  of 
the  mother’s  body  is  as  much  required  by 
the  chickens  after  they  are  hatched  as 
while  in  the  shell.  Hens  should  be  fed 
directly  they  leave  the  nest,  but  it  is  not  j 


a good  plan  to  feed  them  on  the  nest,  since 
it  is  a well  known  fact  that  there  is  a great 
advantage  in  the  periodical  cooling  of  the 
egg  for  a short  time  each  day,  which  causes 
a contraction  of  the  air-vessel  inside  tho 
shell,  and  consequent  imbibition  of  fresh 
air,  which  is  a kind  of  respiration  daily 
carried  on.  Those  who  hatch  chickens 
artificially,  having  discovered  this  law  of 
nature,  reduce  the  temperature  a few' 
degrees  every  day  for  a stated  time 
with  great  advantage,  and  consequent 
security  in  hatching.  In  selecting  eggs  for 
setting,  take  the  newest;  those  above  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  are  not  to  be 
depended  on,  though  sometimes  they  will 
hatch  at  the  end  of  double  that  period.  At 
the  end  of  twenty-one  days  the  chick  is 
ready  to  break  the  egg,  and,  as  a rule,  the 
more  completely  the  hen  and  her  brood  are 
left  to  nature  the  better.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, assistance  is  required,  or  the  chick 
will  fail  in  its  work  and  die  inside  the  shell. 
When  this  is  suspected,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  breaking  a small  hole  in  the  shell, 
not  in  the  membrane  lining  it  If  the  proper 
time  is  arrived,  this  membrane  will  be  free 
from  blood,  thin,  and  almost  dry ; whereas 
if  otherwise,  it  will  appear  purple,  and 
show  minute  blood-vessels  ramifying  upon 
it.  In  the  latter  case  no  harm  has  been 
done,  but  patience  must  be  exercised,  and 
perhaps  on  the  next  day  the  chick  will 
deliver  itself,  or  will  then  be  fit  to  be  deli- 
vered, by  increasing  the  fracture  little  by 
little,  and  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours. 
If  the  hen  is  a quiet  mother,  and  does  not 
seem  uneasy,  it  is  better  to  leave  her 
chickens  with  her  till  all  are  hatched ; but 
sometimes  she  bustles  about  in  the  most 
officious  manner  as  soon  as  one  comes 
forth,  and  if  this  were  allowed  to  remain  she 
would  probably  destroy  all  the  others  in 
her  restless  endeavours  to  make  much  of 
her  first  bantling.  In  such  a case  a warm 
basket  of  wool  by  the  fire  is  the  best  alter- 
native, where  the  chickens  may  be  placed 
as  they  come  out  until  all  are  hatched.  In 
the  depth  of  winter  or  in  the  cold  of  spring 
artificial  heat  of  some  kind  is  required  to 
rear  chickens,  and  this  is  afforded  in  the 
cottages  of  the  poor  by  allowing  them  to 
live  in  the  same  room  with  them ; but  in 
the  gentleman’s  poultry-yard  this  plan  must 
be  imitated  -either  by  allotting  a pen  placed 
at  the  back  of  a kitchen-chimney,  or  a 
stable-boiler  or  stove,  or  else  by  a warm 
stove  specially  devoted  to  the  purpose, 
which,  when  there  are  many  chickens,  will 
soon  pay  for  its  fuel  by  the  saving  of  the 
chickens.  If  the  chickens  look  healthy, 
and  their  plumage  of  down  soon  dries  and 
spreads  out  in  a regular  manner,  all  is  well, 
especially  if  they  run  about  strongly.  Do 
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not  be  in  too  great  a hurry  to  get  them  to 
feed,  as  they  require  nothing  for  twenty- 
four  Lours,  or  thereabouts.  By  that  time 
all  are  generally  hatched ; on  returning  the 
first  chickens  to  the  hen,  and  placing  food 
before  her,  she  entices  them  by  her  peculiar 
“cluck,”  and  the  little  things  soon  begin  to 
eat.  Crumb  of  bread  soaked  in  milk  and 
water,  and  mixed  with  chopped  egg  or  curd, 
is  the  best  thing  to  begin  with.  Next  mix 
with  the  bread  a little  finely-chopped  meat 
instead  of  egg;  and  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
days  or  a week,  barley  or  oatmeal  mixed 
with  curds  will  be  the  best  food.  A shallow 
pan,  made  on  the  principle  of  preventing 
immersion— .that  is,  with  several  subdivi- 
sions on  the  surface,  should  be  filled  with 
water  and  always  kept  within  reach. 
After  a fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  these 
chickens  may  be  fed  upon  the  same  kind 
of  food  as  that  allotted  to  the  older  ones 
mentioned  in  par.  1224.  The  management 
of  young  ducks  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  young  chickens,  excepting  that  they 
have  a desire  for  water,  which  should 
not  be  gratified  for  the  first  few  days,  or 
they  will,  in  cold  weather,  get  the  cramp, 
and  die  from  drowning. 

Sub-sect.  D.— Trussing  of  Fowls  and 
Management  of  Eggs. 

1229.  Fowls  are  killed  for  the  table  with- 
out loss  of  blood,  which  would  make  them 
dry  and  insipid.  The  usual  plan  is  to  dis- 
locate the  neck  by  twisting  it,  or  pulling 
it  suddenly,  taking  the  head  in  one  hand 
and  the  neck  in  the  other,  as  in  drawing 
a cork.  This  last  is  a very  simple  and 
effectual  plan,  and  causes  instant  death  by 
separating  the  spinal  cord.  A smart  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a heavy 
stick,  will  have  the  same  effect.  Ducks 
and  geese  are  generally  killed  by  passing  a 
knife  through  their  mouths  into  the  brain, 
which  lets  out  some  proportion  of  their 
blood,  while  at  the  same  time  it  kills  them 
instantly. 

1230.  Fowls,  and  Poultry  in  General, 
should  not  be  trussed  or  plucked  till  cold, 
as  the  skin  tears  easily  while  warm.  The 
inside  is  then  removed,  but  no  water 
should  be  introduced,  as  there  is  no  dirt 
occasioned  if  properly  managed.  After 
this,  the  liver  and  gizzard  are  prepared, 
by  removing  the  lining  of  the  one  and 
the  gall  bladder  of  the  other,  and  placed 
under  their  respective  wings  in  fowls  and 
turkeys,  but  kept  as  giblets  in  geese  and 
ducks.  The  breast-bone  is  very  generally 
depressed  by  force,  so  as  to  make  the  bird 
look  more  plump,  and  as  no  harm  is  done 
by  this,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  given 
against  its  adoption.  When  poultry  are 
to  be  cooked  the  -next  day,  put  a wet  cloth 


over  them  during  the  night  after  drawing 
them,  and  plunge  them  in  cold  water  for 
an  hour,  by  which  they  become  much  more 
tender. 

123 1-  In  Choosing  Eggs,  with  reference 
to  freshness,  hold  them  to  the  light  of  a 
candle  or  lamp,  surrounding  them  with  the 
finger  and  thumb.  If  the  whole  egg  looks 
of  a transparent  yellow,  without  any  par- 
ticles but  those  caused  by  dirt,  it  is  fresh; 
if  addled,  or  half-hatched,  it  is  opaque ; and 
if  stale,  the  shell  is  mottled  more  or  less, 
according  to  its  degree. 

1232.  To  Preserve  Eggs  there  are  several 
methods  adopted,  all  of  which  depend  upon 
the  exclusion  of  the  air,  by  stopping  up  the 
pores  of  the  shell,  and  by  other  means  of 
excluding  it  from  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sphere. Bran  and  sand  act  to  a certain 
extent  by  excluding  air,  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  eggs  long;  for  this  purpose 
salt  and  lime  in  water  make  the  best  pre- 
servative. The  following  is  an  excellent 
receipt 

To  Keep  Eggs.— Pour  5 quarts  of  boiling 
water  over  1 lb.  of  common  salt  and  1 oz.  of 
saltpetre,  when  it  is  cold  put  in  7 oz.  of 
quick-l ime.  Let  it  stand  two  or  three  days, 
frequently  stirring  it;  when  quite  clear 
pour  it  on  the  eggs,  which  must  be  closely 
covered. 

Another  Method. — Collect  the  eggs  when 
quite  fresh,  smear  them  over  with  butter, 
put  them  in  nets,  hang  them  up  and  turn 
the  nets  once  a week. 

Another  Method  is,  I believe,  still  more 
efficient,  but  rather  more  troublesome.  It 
consists  in  making  a thin  mortar,  by 
slacking  some  quick-lime  with  water,  and 
mixing  it  with  sand  until  it  is  of  the  con- 
sistence of  cream.  This  is  to  be  kept  for  a 
fortnight,  stirring  and  beating  it  occasion- 
ally, until  all  the  tendency  to  set  has  gone 
by,  and  then  the  eggs  are  to  be  covered 
with  it,  adding  a layer  of  mortar  over  each 
layer  of  eggs  and  piling  them  up  as  high  as 
the  vessel  will  hold.  The  top  must  be  kept 
constantly  covered  with  water,  or  the  lime 
and  sand  will  become  hard  and  enclose 
all  the  eggs  so  firmly  as  to  forbid  their 
extraction.  In  this  way  I have  known 
eggs  kept  sweet  for  many  months. 

Sub  sect.  E.— Cost  of  Poultry. 

1233.  The  Cost  of  Keeping  Poultry  is 
so  great,  when  everything  is  to  be  pur- 
chased at  market-prices,  that  their  produce 
will  rarely  be  obtained  much  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  procured  in  the  shops.  The  chief 
advantage,  and  a very  great  one,  consists 
in  the  certainty  of  the  freshness  of  the 
eggs;  and  to  those  who  eat  them  plain 
boiled  for  breakfast  every  morning,  this 
is  of  no  light  importance.  A bad  egg  on 
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the  table  is  enough  to  destroy  a delicate 
appetite;  and  yet,  unless  a very  high  price 
is  paid  for  new-laid  eggs  to  some  neigh- 
bour upon  whom  entire  dependence  can 
be  placed,  such  an  event  will  occasionally 
happen.  Even  if  they  are  not  absolutely 
bad,  yet  many  of  the  eggs  purchased  at 
the  shops  will  turn  out  not  fresh  enough 
for  the  breakfast-table,  and  to  most 
palates  they  are  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
.Wherever,  therefore,  these  articles  are 
much  used  at  that  meal,  fowls  may  be  kept 
with  advantage,  in  every  point  of  view; 
but  for  procuring  eggs  for  general  domes- 
tic purposes,  they  will  fail  economically, 


except  to  the  cottager  or  farmer’s  wife, 
each  of  whom  have  peculiar  advantages. 
The  following  balance-sheet  of  a stock  of 
poultry,  consisting  of  one  Spanish  cock, 
three  Dorking  and  three  Spanish  hens,  kept 
in  a close  part  of  the  suburbs  of  London, 
with  a small  yard  only  to  run  into,  will 
show  what  is  the  cost  of  eggs  in  such  a 
situation.  The  food  is  not  priced  higher 
than  in  the  average  of  towns,  and  the  only 
charge  which  might  not  always  be  incurred 
is  that  for  gravel,  lime,  &c.  The  eggs  are 
valued  at  l£d.  each,  which,  on  the  average, 
is  about  the  value  of  new-laid  eggs  in  that 
locality,  or,  in  fact,  rather  beneath  it. 


Table  of  Cost  and  Produce  of  Poultry. 


Cost  of  Food,  &c.,  for  One  Cock  and 
Six  Hens,  from  July  12th,  1855,  to 
July  12th,  1856. 

Produce  of  One  Cock  and  Six  Hens 
from  July  12th,  1855,  to  July  12th, 
1856.  : 

Dr. 

Cr. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1855. 

Barley  ...  two  bushels  0 

12 

6 

July 

13  eggs 

Potatoes  ...  „ 0 

9 

0 

August  ... 

73  „ 

Rice 12  lb.  0 

3 

0 

September 

39  ,, 

Oats four  bushels  0 

10 

6 

October 



Cornell andler’s  sweepings  ...  1 

4 

0 

November 

18  „ 

Greaves  0 

2 

6 

December 

18  „ 

Gravel  and  lime 0 

2 

6 

1856. 

Vegetables  and  butcher’s  offal, 

January 

19  „ 

no  charge. 

February 

41  „ 

Frime  cost  of  fowls  0 

16 

0 

March  ... 

67  „ 

April 

104  „ 

May 

61  „ 

June 

62  „ 

July 

32  „ 

547  eggs,  at  each  <£3  8 \\ 

3 Chickens  killed 

...0  7 6 

5 Ditto  alive,  value 

...0  5 0 

2 Pullets,  to  supply  the  place 

of  old  hens  worn  out 

...  — 

Present  value  of  stock  ... 

...  0 16  0 

£4 

0 

0 

£ 4 16  10£ 

According  to  this  statement  of  account, 
the  gain  has  been  16s.  10£d.  in  the  year ; but 
supposing  the  eggs  to  be  valued  at  the 
average  price  in  the  shops  there  must  be 
deducted  547  halfpence,  which  would  then 
make  the  balance  a trifle  the  other  way. 
In  many  situations,  however,  more  advan- 
tageous to  keeping  poultry,  the  number  of 
eggs  would  be  at  least  double ; and  more 
chickens  might  be  reared  without  loss. 
Ilamburgs  lay  on  the  average  about  230 
to  240  eggs  a piece,  which,  at  eighteen  for  a 
shilling,  will  give  13s.  4d.  as  the  yearly  re- 
turn in  eggs  for  each  hen,  or  about  double, 


indeed,  in  some  places  treble,  her  cost 
for  keep.  Where  eggs  and  chickens  also 
are  desired,  and  a part  of  the  stock  is 
composed  of  Cochins,  and  the  remainder 
Dorkings  and  Hamburgs,  the  first-named 
will  lay  eggs  enough  for  the  winter,  and 
be  ready  to  sit  upon  the  earliest  Dorking 
eggs,  while  the  Hamburgs  will  keep  up  the 
supply  of  these  after  the  Dorkings  have 
done  laying.  In  this  way  a much  more 
profitable  return  may  be  made;  but  then 
it  requires  good  capabilities  in  yards, 
buildings,  run,  &c.,  and  a considerable 
knowledge  of  the  treatment  proper  at  all 
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ages.  A good  Dorking  hen  is  said  to  lay- 
six  dozen  eggs  (value  4s.  to  sell)  and  rear 
two  broods  of  chickens,  together  amounting 
to  thirty,  at  a profit  altogether  of  15s., 
in  addition  to  4s.,  the  value  of  the  eggs. 
This,  however,  allows  nothing  for  depre- 
ciation of  stock,  nor  for  accidents  to  young 
poultry,  and  is  a very  theoretical  and 
sanguine  calculation,  which  will  seldom 
be  realized. 

Sect.  6.— Rabbits. 

1234.  Rabbits,  according  to  Cobbett,  are 
very  profitable —the  young  ones  that  are 
produced  by  three  does  giving  the  poor 
man  a meal  twice  a week,  all  through 
the  year.  A doe  breeds  without  injury 
seven  litters  a year,  and  often  brings  nine 
or  ten  at  a time,  of  which  six  only  should 
be  kept,  or  both  the  doe  and  her  produce 
will  become  diseased.  Each  doe,  with  these 
limitations,  will  therefore  rear  42  young 
ones,  which,  multiplied  by  3,  gives  126  lor 
the  entire  increase  during  the  year,  or 
more  than  two  per  week,  the  surplus  being 
allowed  for  accidents  and  disease.  The 
hutches  should  be  kept  very  clean  and  dry, 
and  a dark  apartment  must  be  allowed  for 
the  does  to  make  their  nest  in,  where  they 
should  not  be  disturbed  on  any  account. 
They  should  be  well  fed  on  dandelion, 
carrots,  parsnips,  Swedish- turnips,  straw- 
berry leaves,  ivy,  wrild  parsnip,  but  not 
cabbage,  at  all  events,  in  any  quantity.  A 
little  oats  and  bran  should  also  be  given 
each  day,  and  beyond  this  the  rabbits  really 
cost  nothing.  To  a poor  man,  therefore, 
who  has  a family  that  can  be  useful  in 
collecting  food,  the  keeping  of  rabbits, 
either  for  home-use  or  for  sale,  is  an  object 
worthy  of  his  careful  consideration.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  the  labourer  will  tell  you, 
that  no  stomach  will  take  rabbit  twice 
a- week  all  through  the  year,  and  especially 
tame  rabbits,  as  usually  kept  in  dirty 
hutches ; but  they  will  always  find  a sale 
at  the  nearest  market,  and  the  money  thus 
obtained  will  go  still  farther  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a superior  quality  of  animal  food. 

Sect.  7.— Home-made  Bread. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Materials  and  Utensils. 

1235.  Bread,  often  called  “the  staff  of 
life,”  is  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  domestic  economy  which  can  be  advan- 
tageously made  at  home.  The  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed  will  be  found 
described  at  length  under  Sect.  9 of  the 
last  chapter,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
used  in  the  fancy  articles,  which  come 
under  the  section  on  grocery,  as  currants, 
rice,  &c. ; or  under  those  treating  of  milk 
and  eggs.  In  addition  to  the  three  kinds 
of  yeast  described  at  page  281,  the  two 


following  receipts  are  introduced  here  as 
varieties,  the  second  more  from  curiosity 
than  from  any  other  motive,  as  alcohol  is 
developed  in  it  just  as  much  as  in  the 
ordinary  form : — 

Patent  Yeast. — Take  one  pound  of  malt 
and  one  ounce  of  hops,  boil  them  for  two 
hours  in  six  quarts  of  water ; let  it  stand 
till  about  blood  warm,  then  stir  in  gently 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  and  add 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  yeast  (which 
should  always  be  reserved  from  the  last 
made  as  stock),  and  let  it  stand  to  work 
for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  may  be  used 
or  bottled.  It  will  not  keep  more  than  a 
fortnight,  but  will  do  for  stock  when  sour, 
though  not  for  bread.  It  should  be  kept 
in  bottles  well  corked  in  a cool  place.  In 
hot  weather  let  the  bottles  stand  in  water. 
To  make  bread,  use  one  quart  of  this  yeast 
to  two  and  a half  pecks  of  flour;  set  the 
sponge  over  night,  and  knead  it  in  the 
morning. 

Teetotaller’s  Yeast.  —Dissolve  three 
pounds  of  malt  and  three  ounces  of  hops 
in  two  and  a half  gallons  of  water,  and  boil 
them  twenty  minutes  ; strain  the  liquor 
into  an  open  vessel ; when  nearly  cold,  add 
nearly  one  pint  of  teetotaller’s  yeast,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  Bottle  it,  putting  the  corks  in  tightly. 
Half  a pint  of  yeast  will  raise  eighteen 
pounds  of  flour.  Lay  the  leaven  with  a 
quart  of  milk  or  warm  water  over  night, 
and  when  the  bread  is  made  up,  it  will 
take  more  warm  water.  Common  yeast 
will  do  to  make  it  with  at  first,  but  is  not 
so  good,  the  yeast  being  very  thin. 

1236.  The  proper  quantities  of  each 
kind  of  yeast  to  raise  14  lb.  of  flour,  are 
as  follows  :— 

Brewer’s  yeast  4 oz. 

German  yeast 2 „ 

Patent  yeast 12  „ 

Teetotaller’s  yeast  7 „ 

Hydrochloric  acid  j of  each  2 
Bicarbonate  of  sodaJ 

1237.  The  Utensils  for  Making  Bread 
are  not  many,  the  chief  being  a good  oven; 
or,  if  the  wheat  is  to  be  ground,  & flour -mill 
in  addition.  Besides  these,  a kneading- 
trough  ox  pan,  a board , a girdle  for  muftins, 
<fcc.,  and  a few  other  articles,  are  all  the 
utensils  required. 

1238.  The  Flour-mill  (fig.  101)  adapted 
for  private  use  is  now  sold  at  a price  which 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  most  families. 
The  mill  complete,  with  dressing  apparatus, 
costs  about  £8  to  £10;  and  will  separate 
the  flour  into  “firsts,”  “seconds,”  and 
“thirds;”  the  bran  also  being  ejected 
at  the  end.  This  is  useful  for  obtaining 
fine  flour  for  pastry;  l>ut  many  people 
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prefer  undressed  meal,  and  in  that  case 
the  dressing  apparatus  may  he  dispensed 
with.  The  sketch  shown  at  fig.  101,  gives 
a view  of  the  flour-mill  for  private  use, 
with  the  drawer  open  in  which  the  flour 
is  deposited.  The  mill  consists  of  the 
ordinary  hopper  and  steel  cylinder  (a  u), 
which  are  exactly  similar  in  principle  to 
the  oat-bruisers  so  much  used  in  the 
stable  of  late  years.  By  this  cylinder  the 
wheat  is  ground,  and  only  requires  dres- 
sing to  separate  it  into  the  various  quali- 
ties which  are  desired.  This  dressing  is 
effected  at  the  same  time  as  the  grinding 
by  a horizontal  cylindrical  sieve,  extend- 
ing from  (d)  to  (e),  and  worked  by  a strap, 
which  passes  also  round  a pulley  from 
the  wheel  above.  The  flour  is  carried 
Into  it  by  a bent  tube,  to  which  it  is 
admitted  at  (c),  and  the  sieve  has  a slight 
inclination  towards  the  end  (e),  so  that 
as  it  revolves,  the  flour  in  it  is  gradually 
carried  on  to  that  extremity.  Being 
covered  with  a sifting  material  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  coarseness,  gradually 
increasing  in  this  respect  from  (d)  to  (e), 
it  follows  that  as  the  flour  travels  on 
towards  (e)  it  deposits  its  fine  flour,  or 
“firsts,”  in  the  division  (f)  of  the  drawer 
below;  the  “seconds”  being  thrown  into 
the  next  compartment  (g),  the  “thirds” 
into  (h),  and  the  bran  into  (i).  If,  however, 
only  one  kind  of  flour,  with  the  bran  re- 
moved, is  desired,  two  of  the  divisions  are 
taken  out,  namely,  those  on  each  side  of 
the  compartment  (g),  and  then  the  flour, 
though  deposited  in  different  degrees  of 
fineness,  has  only  to  be  mixed  up  together 
to  constitute  what  is  wished;  or,  if  “firsts” 
and  “seconds”  only  are  desired,  then  the 
division  between  (g)  and  (f)  is  removed 
with  a similar  result.  The  labour  of  working 
this  mill  is,  however,  very  considerable; 
and  the  flour  will  cost  in  grinding  about 
the  same  as  the  price  charged  by  most 
millers,  namely,  6d.  per  bushel;  or  of  course 
less,  if  the  labour  is  not  valued  at  the 
ordinary  rate.  But  by  its  use  there  is  a 
certainty  of  having  a genuine  article, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  with  wheat 
sent  to  the  public  mill,  in  which,  how- 
ever good  the  wheat  sent  in  may  be,  the 
flour  returned  does  not  generally  corre- 
spond, as  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  small 
quantities  separate,  and  therefore  the  sack 
of  wheat  goes  into  the  general  stock,  and 
a proportionate  return  is  made  also  from 
the  day’s  grinding  without  any  reference  to 
the  individual  grain  sent. 

Price  of  Flour-mill  with  Case- 
hardened  Cylinder. 

1.  Without  dressing  apparatus,  to  £ s.  d. 
grind  1 peck  per  hour  ...  3 0 0 


2.  Without  dressing  apparatus,  to  £ s.  d. 

grind  1J  peck  per  hour  ...  4 !•>  o 

3.  Ditto  ditto,  1 bushel  5 10  0 

4.  Ditto  ditto,  2 bushels  7 10  0 

5.  With  dressing  apparatus,  to 

grind  half  a bushel  per  hour  8 0 0 

6.  Ditto  ditto,  to  grind  1 bushel ...  10  0 0 

7.  A sieve  to  be  used  separately 

for  removing  the  bran  ...  0 7 6 

A new  mill  should  be  cleaned  by  grinding 
a handful  of  corn  to  get  rid  of  the  dust, 
steel-filings,  &c. 

1239.  The  Oven  comes  next  in  import- 
ance, and  it  may  be  either  a brick  oven  or 
an  iron  one  attached  to,  and  heated  by,  the 
ordinary  grate;  or  the  suspended  oven 
lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Ball,  of  New 
Oxford-street.  The  construction  of  the 
brick  oven  is  too  well-known  to  need 
description ; or,  if  unknown  to  the  reader, 
it  is  part  of  the  regular  work  of  every 
village  mason  or  bricklayer.  The  iron 
oven  at  the  side  of  the  grate,  if  of  a large 
size,  will  bake  a couple  of  loaves  on  each 
shelf;  but  they  are  seldom  equally  baked 
on  both  sides,  and  the  result  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  brick  oven.  Iron  ovens 
are  also  made  to  be  heated  with  a separate 
fire  and  flue,  but  even  they  are  not  good 
bakers  of  bread.  Gas  ovens  do  not  answer 
well  for  bread,  as  they  dry  it  too  much 
by  the  draught  of  air  necessary  for  the 
proper  combustion  of  the  gas.  Ball's  oven 
is  merely  a circular  iron  oven  suspended 
to  a bottle-jack  in  front  of  the  fire  with  a 
reflector  above  and  below.  This  oven  bakes 
a single  loaf  beautifully,  but  it  requires 
a considerable  addition  to  the  kitchen-fire, 
even  in  the  winter;  and  if  used  in  the 
summer,  the  expenditure  of  coals,  per  loaf, 
is  very  much  greater  than  for  the  side-oven 
or  that  made  of  brick.  In  heating  this 
last,  fagot3  of  brushwood  are  the  best 
fuel ; next  to  which  is  quick-burning  coal, 
leaving  but  little  ash.  The  object  is  to 
have  a lively  and  somewhat  strong  fire, 
so  that  the  oven  may  be  heated  in  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes,  and  retain 
its  heat  sufficiently  long.  If  intended  for 
a succession  of  bakings,  a brick  oven  may 
be  heated  a little  longer  than  this;  and 
then  after  taking  out  the  fuel  and  sweep- 
ing the  floor,  shut  the  door  so  as  to 
diffuse  the  heat  throughout  the  bricks,  by 
which  means  it  lasts  hot  a much  longer 
time.  The  experienced  baker  knows  in 
a moment  when  fiis  oven  is  heated  by 
the  effect  on  his  face,  and  this  can  scarcely 
be  described.  It  should  be  sufficiently 
heated  about  twenty  minutes  after  the 
dough  is  ready  to  be  made  up,  when  the 
fire  should  be  taken  out,  and  the  floor  of 
the  oven  wiped  out  quite  clean.  Whiie 
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this  is  going  on  the  loaves  are  being  made 
up,  and  they  should  be  ready  to  put  into 
the  oven  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards. 
Quartern  loaves  take,  on  the  average, 
about  two  hours  to  bake;  but  the  door 
of  the  oven  should  be  removed  before 
that  time  to  examine  them.  Half-quar- 
terns  take  nearly  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
smaller  loaves  or  cakes  still  less. 

1240.  The  Kneading-trough,  or  Pan, 
the  Board,  and  other  utensils,  cost  very 
little.  An  earthen  pan,  glazed  inside,  is  all 
jthat  the  cottager  really  requires,  provided  it 
is  large  enough  to  hold  the  quantity  of 
bread  which  is  to  be  baked.  The  regu- 
lar kneading-trough  is  an  oblong  square 
wooden  box,  with  a lid  to  it;  but  the 
pan  answers  every  purpose,  and  is  also 
less  liable  to  absorb  moisture,  which  after- 
wards becomes  sour. 

Sub-sect.  B.— Home-made  Bread. 

1241.  At  pages  280  to  284,  baker’s  bread 
has  been  described,  and  the  method  of 
making  it  differs  little  from  that  adopted 
in  liome-baking.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  select  the  flour,  and  decide  upon 
the  kind  which  is  to  be  used.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
undressed  wheat-flour  is  most  suited  to 
the  stomach  of  man,  and  will  support  him 
better  under  all  circumstances  than  any 
other  kind.  It  is  also  more  nourishing; 
and  for  children,  particularly,  is  better 
suited,  because  it  contains  in  the  bran  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  bone-making 
elements.  These  facts  are  now  so  clearly 
established  upon  scientific  principles,  that 
they  are  generally  acknowledged.  But 
when  the  stomach  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  fine  bread  it  will  not  bear  the 
irritation  of  the  bran,  and  in  such  a case 
finer  flour  must  be  chosen;  that  called 
“firsts”  need  never  be  fixed  upon,  as  the 
“seconds”  will  agree  with  any  stomach. 
Where  economy  is  much  studied,  Indian- 
meal  may  be  mixed  with  wheat-flour 
with  advantage,  as  it  is  very  nearly  as 
nourishing,  and  costs  very  much  less 
money.  Rice  and  potatoes  mixed  with 
flour  make  an  equal  bulk  and  weight  of ! 
bread  at  a less  price,  but  though  they 

. satisfy  the  appetite  as  well  as  wheat-flour, 
they  do  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  system ; 
and  the  labouring  man  who  expects  to  be 
able  to  work  upon  bread  made  with  them 
as  well  as  upon  good  wheaten  bread  will 
be  greatly  disappointed.  Nevertheless,  for 
a family  of  children,  a shilling’s  worth  of 
bread  made  in  this  way  will  go  farther 
than  an  equal  value  of  wheaten  bread; 
though  if  these  same  children  were  fed 
upon  equal  weights  of  the  two  for  equal 
consecutive  periods,  the  difference  would 


be  very  manifestly  in  favour  of  the  pure 
wheat.  Boiled  rice  and  potatoes  contain 
plenty  of  nourishment  of  one  kind,  namely, 
starch ; but  they  have  scarcely  a vestige  of 
those  nitrogenised  principles  which  go  to 
build  up  the  muscles  and  bones.  But  tor 
those  families  where  meat,  or  bacon,  or 
milk,  or  any  kind  of  animal  food,  is  used 
in  any  quantity,  potatoes  and  rice  may  be 
mixed  with  wheat-flour  to  a certain  extent 
without  injury,  inasmuch  as  these  animal- 
foods  contain  nitrogen  enough  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  system.  The  housekeeper  will 
therefore  remember  — 1st,  that  for  hard 
work  there  is  no  bread  like  wheaten  bread ; 
2ndly,  that  children  do  better  with  a liberal 
supply  of  bread  made  of  wheat  and  rice, 
or  wheat  and  potatoes,  than  with  a scanty 
quantity  of  wheaten  bread  ; ffruly,  that 
when  plenty  of  animal  food  is  to  be  had, 
these  last-mentioned  breads,  or  that  made 
of  the  seconds  wheat-flour  and  Indian- 
meal,  is  quite  nourishing  enough  fbr  ail 
ordinary  purposes,  and  considerably  cheaper 
in  price. 

1242.  The  Method  of  Making  Wheaten 
Bread,  in  quantities  adapted  to  ordinary 
families,  is  as  follows Take  two  pecks  of 
flour,  put  it  in  a deep  pan  or  trough,  and 
make  a deep  hole  in  the  middle,  then 
take  half  a pint  of  good  fresh  yeast,  or 
either  of  those  given  at  par.  838  or  1235, 
mix  it -well  up  in  half  a pint  of  warm  water, 
and  pour  it  into  the  hole  made  in  the  flour. 
Next,  take  a spoon  and  work  it  round  the 
outside  of  this  central  pool  of  water,  so  as 
to  bring  into  it  by  degrees  enough  of  the 
flour  to  make  a thin  paste  or  batter,  which 
should  be  well  mixed  up  without  breaking 
down  more  than  enough  of  the  surrounding 
flour.  Lastly,  take  a handful  of  flour  and 
scatter  over  the  top  of  this,  upon  which  a 
thick  cloth  is  to  be  laid,  the  flour  preventing 
its  sticking  to  the  paste.  The  whole  must 
now  be  put  by  to  rise,  either  near  the  fire 
if  in  cold  weather,  or  at  a distance  if  in  the 
summer.  When  the  batter  has  risen  enough 
to  crack  the  layer  of  flour  scattered  over  it, 
the  “sponge”  is  sufficiently  risen,  and  it 
may  be  formed  into  dough , thus:— Begin 
round  the  central  hole  as  before,  but  using 
the  hand  instead  of  a spoon,  and  working 
the  flour  into  the  batter,  at  the  same  time 
adding  more  lukewarm  water,  until  it  is 
sufficiently  moist,  or,  for  some  kinds  of 
bread,  milk  instead.  A quarter  of  a pound 
of  salt  is  to  be  incorporated,  either  in  the 
kneading  or  by  dissolving  in  the  water. 
When  all  is  mixed  together,  the  dough  still 
requires  to  be  well  kneaded,  in  order  to 
mix  the  fermented  batter  with  the  rest  of 
the  flour,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  lumps  ol 
the  latter,  which  would  otherwise  remain 
unmixed  with  water.  The  dough  must, 
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therefore,  be  well  worked  with  the  fists 
and  heels  of  the  hands,  rolling  it  over  and 
pressing  it  out,  then  folding  it  up  and 
pressing  it  out  again,  until  it  is  completely 
mixed  and  formed  into  a stiff  yet  tough 
dough.  The  bakers  often  use  their  naked 
feet  for  this  operation,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  feet  should  be  more  uncleanly 
than  hands;  but  it  is  not  desirable  to 
imitate  this  operation  in  our  own  kitchens. 
When  the  dough  is  thus  made  up,  it  is 
rolled  into  a lump,  and  put  into  the  trough 
again,  well  floured  on  the  surface  to  keep 
it  from  sticking;  and  there  it  should  remain 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  it  may  be 
divided  into  portions  suited  to  the  size  of 
the  intended  loaves.  By  this  method  of 
making  bread  the  cost  is  as  follows 
(a)  Fine  Wheaten  Bread. 

s.  d. 

28  lb.  of-flour  (firsts)  6 3* 

Half  a pint  of  yeast 0 3 

Baking 0 6 

7 0* 

Producing  nine  loaves  of  4 lb.  each,  at  9|-d. 
per  loaf. 

(6)  Seconds  Wheaten  Bread. 

s.  d. 

28  lb.  of  flour  (seconds)  ...  ...  5 8* 

Half  a pint  of  yeast 0 3 

Baking 0 6 

6 5i 

Producing  nine  loaves  of  4 lb.  each,  at  8*d. 
per  loaf,  instead  of  9d.,  the  current  rate  at 
the  baker’s,  with  flour  at  this  price. 

(c)  If  American  Flour  is  used,  a greater 
weight  of  bread  will  be  produced,  and  the 
flour  also  costs  less  (see  par.  811). 

{d)  Brown  Bread.— If  wheat  is  ground  J 
at  home,  and  the  flour  made  into  bread 
undressed,  in  the  same  way  as  is  described 
in  the  above  directions,  the  quartern  loaf 
will  cost  as  follows,  supposing  wheat  to  be 
at  a corresponding  price,  that  is,  at  8s.  6d. 
per  bushel : — 

Half  a bushel  thus  ground  will  s.  d. 


produce  30  lb.  of  flour,  for  ...  4 3 

Grinding  0 3 

Yeast  0 3 

Baking  0 6 


5 3 

This  will  make  nine  and  a half  loaves  of 
4 lb.  each,  being  at  a cost  of  6*d.  per  loaf. 

(e)  To  Make  Mixed  Bread  of  Wheat 
and  Rice — Take  one  pound  and  a half  of 
"whole  rice  (Carolina  is  best,  but  good  Patna 
will  do),  boil  it  gently  over  a slow  fire  in 
three  quarts  of  water  for  five  hours,  till  it 
can  be  beaten  into  a smooth  paste ; mix  tins 
while  warm  with  fourteen  pounds  of  flour, 
adding  at  the  same  time  the  usual  quantity 


of  yeast  (half  a pint)  and  of  salt  (a  quarter 
of  a pound) ; let  the  dough  stand  by  the 
fire,  if  cold  weather,  to  rise,  and  it  will 
produce  wfien  baked  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  pounds  of  good  and  sweet  white 
bread— say,  seven  loaves  of  4 lb.  each. 

Cost  of  Rice  and  Wheaten  Bread. 

s.  d. 

ljlb.  of  rice  0 

14  lb.  of  flour  (seconds)  2 10* 

Yeast  0 3 

Baking  0 6 

3 Ilf 

This  produces  seven  loaves  of  4 lb.  each,  at 
a cost  of  about  6fd.  per  loaf. 

(/)  Bread  composed  of  Wheat  and 
Indian-meal  is  made  as  follows Take  of 
Indian-meal  seven  pounds,  pour  upon  it  four 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  stirring  it  all  the 
time ; let  it  remain  till  lukewarm,  then  mix 
it  with  fourteen  pounds  of  fine  wheat-flour, 
to  which  a quarter  of  a pound  of  salt  has 
already  been  added ; make  a depression  in 
the  surface  of  this  mixture,  and  pour  into  it 
two  pints  of  yeast,  which  must  be  thickened 
to  the  consistence  of  batter  with  some  of  the 
flour;  let  it  stand  all  night,  when  the  whole 
should  be  well  kneaded,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  three  hours.  It  may  now  be 
divided  into  loaves,  which  are  better  baked 
in  tins,  letting  the  dough  remain  in  them 
half  an  hour  before  putting  them  in  the 
I oven.  This  will  make  twenty-eight  pounds 
of  good,  wholesome,  but  rather  sweet  bread. 

Cost  of  Bread  composed  of  Indian-meal 
and  Wheat. 

s.  d. 

141b.  of  good  flour  (seconds)  ...  2 1^ 

7 lb.  of  Indian-meal  0 10 

Yeast  0 3 

Baking 0 6 

4 Si- 

Prod  ucing  seven  loaves  of  4 lb.  each,  at  a 
cost  of  7Jd.  per  loaf. 

( g ) Potato  and  Wheaten  Bread  is 
made  by  boiling  five  pounds  of  good  mealy 
potatoes  till  floury,  then  peel,  mash  fine, 
and  mix  them  with  as  much  cold  water 
as  will  allow  them  to  pass  through  a coarse 
sieve,  the  unbroken  lumps  being  rejected 
to  be  again  mashed  and  returned  to  the 
sieve.  This  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  yeast, 
and  put  into  fourteen  pounds  of  flour,  in 
the  same  way  as  with  rice  (see  e). 


Cost  of  Potato  Bread. 


5 lb.  of  potatoes  

s.  d. 

...  0 4 

14  lb.  of  flour  (seconds) 

...  2 10* 

Yeast  

...  0 3 

Baiting  

...  0 6 
sTI* 
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Producing  26  lb.  to  27  lb.  of  bread— say,  six 
and  a half  loaves,  4 lb.  each,  at  7£d.  per  loaf. 

(h)  Sago  Bread.— The  following  is  said 
to  be  a good  and  economical  plan Two 
pounds  of  sago  are  to  be  boiled  in  three 
quarts  of  water  to  one  quart,  which  is  then 
to  be  mixed  with  a pint  of  yeast,  and  to- 
gether they  are  to  be  poured  into  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  flour  and  made  into  bread 
in  the  usual  way  (see  e ).  Sago  is  not  more 
nourishing  than  rice  or  potatoes;  nor  does 
it  produce  a greater  quantity  of  bread. 


Cost  of  Sago  Bread. 


s.  d. 

1 lb.  of  sago 

...  0 3 

14  lb.  of  flour  (seconds)  ... 

...  2 10* 

4 pint  of  yeast  

...  0 3 

Baking  

...  0 6 

3 10i 

Tills  quantity  will  produce  six  and  a half 
loaves,  of  4 lb.  each,  being  at  the  rate  of  a 
trifle  more  than  7d.  per  loaf. 

( i ) Unfermented  Bread.— It  has  been 
supposed  by  many  well-informed  persons, 
that  bread  made  without  yeast  is  more 
wholesome,  more  nourishing,  and  more 
economical,  than  that  raised  by  its  agency 
in  any  of  its  forms.  The  plan  was  first 
advocated  in  the  year  1816,  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  since  which  time  it  has  gained 
considerable  ground  in  the  opinion  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  public.  The  origi- 
nator and  his  followers  assert,  that  ‘‘the 
degree  to  which  the  fermentation  of  the 
dough  is  carried  before  it  is  put  into  the 
oven,  likewise  affects  its  digestibility.  If 
the  fermentation  of  the  dough  be  carried 
far  enough,  there  is  no  doubt  that  not 
only  is  the  alimentary  matter  by  so  much 
diminished,  but  the  digestibility  of  the 
bread  is  lessened  in  the  same  proportion. 
Such  bread  will  have  undergone  so  much 
more  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  will 
be,  by  so  much,  more  likely  to  derange 
the  stomach,  and  to  be  with  difficulty 
assimilated.”  Here  two  things  are  taken 
for  granted,  which  are  not  allowed  by  the 
other  side,  who  allege— 1st,  that  the  fermen- 
tation in  ordinary  bread-making  is  not 
allowed  to  proceed  far  enough  to  do  the 
above  mischief;  and,  2nd,  that  acetous 
fermentation  is  not  developed,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  alcoholic.  These  facts,  if  proved, 
cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the 
advocates  of  this  method,  since  it  is  clear 
that  they  would  then  be  without  any 
theoretical  case.  Practically,  I am  confident 
from  long  experience,  that  bread  made 
with  good  yeast  is  more  wholesome  than 
that  made  with  acid  and  soda,  and  also 
more  economical,  or  at  all  events  as  much 
so.  It  is  a fallacy  to  assert,  that  unfer- 


mented bread  produces  a greater  weight 
of  the  article  desired,  if  both  are  equally 
spongy.  It  is  quite  true,  that  as  it  is  often 
used  with  a texture  more  like  hard  dump- 
lings than  sponge,  and  containing  a large 
amount  of  water,  the  produce  of  a given 
weight  of  flour  will  weigh  more  than  if 
well  made  into  good  fermented  bread.  But 
if  a sufficient  quantity  of  acid  and  soda 
are  used  so  as  to  raise  the  bread  properly, 
and  allow  it  to  be  baked  into  a wholesome 
condition,  the  weight  will  correspond  with 
that  given  for  fermented  bread  (paragraph 
1242),  or  sometimes  will  even  fall  rather 
below  that  amount.  But  in  that  case  the 
bread  is  too  salt  for  most  tastes,  and  I 
believe  too  much  so  for  most  stomachs, 
developing  thirst  to  a disagreeable  and 
injurious  extent,  and  containing  in  fact 
double  the  usual  amount.  It  is  commonly 
stated  that  a sack  of  flour  will,  by  the 
soda  method,  produce  from  105  to  108 
four-pound  loaves,  while  we  know  that 
the  fermented  bread  from  that  quantity 
is  seldom  more  than  00  loaves  of  the 
same  size.  From  actual  experiment,  how- 
ever, I am  satisfied  that  this  is  not  the 
case  with  no  more  than  one  ounce  each  of 
soda  and  acid  to  fourteen  pounds  of  flour 
(seconds),  or  an  ounce  and  a half  to  un- 
dressed meal;  in  either  case  the  bread 
being  heavy.  For  a long  time  I believed 
in  the  accuracy  of  these  assertions,  and  used 
the  untermented  bread  for  many  purposes, 
considering  it  not  only  wholesome  but 
economical ; but  after  careful  and  repeated 
examinations  of  the  samples  of  bread,  and 
testing  its  effects  upon  the  stomach,  I am 
quite  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  the  con- 
clusion at  which  I have  arrived.  The  public 
bakers  are  too  ready  to  seize  upon  any 
plan  which  would  enable  them  to  increase 
the  weight  of  their  bread,  that  being  the 
only  element  upon  which  the^  are  legally 
entitled  to  charge  for  it ; and  if  the  quality 
were  as  good  as  it  is  pretended,  the  trouble 
being  well  known  to  be  lessened  by  this 
practice,  it  is  clear  that  self-interest  would 
teach  them  to  adopt  it.  But  if  they  were  to 
offer  such  to  the  public  as  ordinary  bread, 
they  would  lose  their  customers  almost  to 
a man.  It  is  really  only  under  the  shadow 
of  the  names  of  Drs.  Thompson,  Kobertson, 
and  others  that  this  plan  has  maintained  its 
ground,  its  advocates  believing  that  it  must 
be  economical  and  wholesome  because  they 
are  told  so  by  those  gentlemen.  Two  things, 
however,  are  required  to  make  bread  whole- 
some—1st,  materials  suited  to  nourish  the 
frame ; and  2nd,  such  a mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  them  as  will  admit  the  solvent 
juices  of  the  stomach  to  its  interior,  this 
being  the  object  of  the  spongy  texture  given 
by  the  rising  of  the  dough.  If,  therefore, 
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the  acid  and  soda  fail  to  do  this,  and  in 
consequence  of  such  failure  leave  the 
bread  so  full  of  water  and  so  heavy  as 
to  be  unfit  for  digestion,  although  it  may 
weigh  more,  it  will  not  only  afford  no 
more  nourishment  to  the  body,  but  it  will 
disagree  with  the  stomach  by  giving  it 
too  much  to  do.  There  may  be  some 
utility  in  increasing  the  weight  of  bread 
by  means  of  water,  provided  the  bulk 
also  is  enlarged,  because  then  the  hungry 
stomach  is  filled  and  satisfied,  if  only  for  a 
time ; but  a pound  of  good,  well-made,  and 
spongy  bread  is  always  better  than  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  heavy  doughy 
bread,  containing  the  same  quantity  of 
nourishment  added  to  an  extra  propor- 
tion of  water.  But  as  the  public  like  to 
judge  for  themselves,  the  following  for- 
mula is  given  for  making  this  bread  : — 

Ao  Make  Unfermented  Bread  (White). 
Take  12  lb.  of  flour,  and  put  it  into  an 
earthen  pan,  where  it  is  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  by  the  hand,  or  a sieve,  with  1J  oz. 
of  soda.  Then  mix  1J  oz.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  with  six  pints  of  water,  using  a 
wooden  stick  for  the  purpose;  pour  the 
acid  and  water  into  the  flour,  and  incorpo- 
rate the  one  with  the  other  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  dough  must  be  kneaded 
quickly,  and  made  up  at  once  into  loaves, 
using  tins  or  earthen  moulds  for  the  pur- 
pose; or,  if  desired,  baking  them  in  the 
ordinary  way;  but  as  the  dough  is  less 
tough  than  usual,  the  loaves  do  not  keep 
their  shape  well.  For  the  same  quantity 
of  undressed  flour,  2 oz.  of  soda  and  acid 
will  not  be  too  much.  The  following, 
according  to  my  experience,  is  the  result 
in  weight  and  cost  . 

Unfermented  Bread. 

s.  d. 

12  lb.  of  flour  (seconds)  2 4£ 

1£  oz.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  ...  0 l| 

H oz.  of  hydrochloric  acid  0 1£ 

Baking ;..  ...  o 5 

3 0| 

This  produces  16  lb.  of  bread,  or  four  loaves 
of  41b.  each,  at  9d.  per  loaf. 

Independently  of  the  above  objections 
founded  on  practical  experiments,  it  is 
believed  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  in 
common  use  contains  some  appreciable 
proportion  of  arsenic,  obtained  from  the 
metallic  salts  which  have  been  used  in 
its  decomposition  and  re-formation.  Now, 

I do  not  myself  believe  in  the  injurious 
effects  of  arsenic  in  these  infinitesimal 
doses;  but  still  they  are  considered  inju- 
rious by  many  people,  and  therefore  it  is 
right  that  they  should  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  drug  in  this  acid. 


' 1243.  The  Relative  Prices  of  these  breads 
will  therefore  be  as  follows 

Relative  Cost  of  Home-made  Breads, 
per  4-lb.  loaf. 

s.  d. 

Pure  wheaten  bread  (first  flour)  0 9£ 
Pure  wheaten  bread  (seconds)  ...  0 8 i 
Brown  bread  (undressed  flour)  ...  0 6J 
Rice  and  wheaten  bread,  mixed  0 6| 
Indian-meal  and  wheat-flour  ...  0 7£ 

Potatoes  and  wheat-flour 0 7£ 

Sago  bread  0 7 

Unfermented  bread  (seconds)  ...  0 9 

This  is  calculated  at— wheat-flour  (firsts), 
63s.;  (seconds),  57s.  per  sack.  Wheat  at 
8s.  6d.  per  bushel,  rice  and  sago  at  3d.  per 
lb.,  Indian-meal  at  35s.  per  sack,  and 
potatoes  at  £d.  per  lb. 

1244.  Summary  on  the  Article  Bread.— 
On  a careful  examination,  therefore,  of  the 
foregoing  data,  the  economist  of  money 
and  health  will,  I believe,  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  order  to  get  good  bread 
at  the  lowest  cost  he  had  better  either 
grind  his  own  wheat,  or  purchase  whole- 
some flour  and  make  it  into  bread  at 
nome.  In  purchasing  his  flour  he  should, 
if  possible,  select  the  American  flour  as 
imported ; and  as  it  will  keep  for  months 
or  years  with  advantage,  he  may  always 
do  this  through  some  flour  merchant  or 
broker  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol. 
If  the  meal  is  somewhat  clodded  it  is  easily 
broken  up  by  the  hand,  unless  it  is  damaged 
by  sea-water,  which,  if  sold  as  of  the  best 
quality,  it  ought  not  to  be.  Brown  bread 
should  always  be  made  of  flour  ground  at 
home,  as  the  millers  seldom  keep  the 
wheat  which  is  sent  them  to  grind  separate 
from  other  kinds ; and  if  the  best  is  bought 
for  the  purpose,  the  chances  are  that  what 
is  sent  home  as  its  produce  in  brown  meal, 
is  composed  partly  of  it,  but  in  great 
measure  of  other  samples.  This  brown 
bread,  made  with  good  brewrer’s  yeast,  or 
German  yeast,  or  even  with  the  patent 
yeast,  will  go  farther,  and  cost  less  than 
any  other  wheaten  bread;  but  if,  as  I 
before  remarked,  children  are  to  be  fed, 
rice,  Indian-meal,  or  potatoes,  may  be 
mixed  with  “ seconds”  flour  to  advantage 
in  all  respects. 

1245.  When  bread  has  been  kept  so  long 
as  to  be  dry  and  unpalatable,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  steep  it  in  wrater  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  then  take  it  out  and 
let  it  stand  for  an  hour  for  the  water  to 
permeate  the  whole  loaf  equally.  After  this, 
put  it  in  a brisk,  but  not  very  hot,  oven 
for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  will 
come  out  with  all  the  sponginess,  crisp- 
ness, and  flavour  of  “new  bread,”  and  may 
be  kept  accordingly. 

2 B 
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Sub-sect.  C. — Fancy  Bread,  Bolls, 
Muffins  and  Crumpets. 

1246.  These  very  delicious  articles  of  diet 
are  intended  chiefly  for  the  breakfast  table, 
where  they  are  prized  highly  by  all  those 
who  indulge  in  luxuries  at  this  meal. 
French  bread,  I believe,  to  be  very  whole- 
some to  all  those  who  are  not  troubled 
with  acidity;  but  when  that  is  the  case, 
it  should  be  avoided,  and  the  ordinary 
English  bread,  toasted,  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  it.  Bolls,  crumpets,  muffins,  and 
buttered  toast  are  in  the  same  category ; 
but  dry  toast,  alluded  to  above,  is  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  articles  for  the  weak 
stomach  which  cap  be  put  before  the 
invalid.  The  following  receipts  for  making 
these  several  breakfast  delicacies  pull  be 
found  useful  as  well  as  economical,  though 
certainly  less  so  than  the  common  “staff 
of  life.” 

1247.  Dry  Toast.— Cut  very  thin  slices  of 
bread  from  a loaf  not  less  thap  two  days 
baked ; put  either  ope  or  two  at  a time  on 
the  toasting-fork,  taking  care  not  to  hold 
them  too  near  the  fire ; they  should  be  just 
warmed  on  each  sidp,  then  turned,  and 
when  sufficiently  done  on  one  side  they 
should  be  turned  again.  And  when  they 
are  thoroughly  toasted,  they  should  be 
either  placed  upright  op  a plate,  one 
against  the  other,  or  put  in  the  toast- 
rack;  but  they  should  be  kept  near  the 
fire  until  required  for  the  table.  Toast 
should  never  be  made  long  before  it  is 
sent  to  table,  or  it  becomes  tough  and 
leathery.  Some  people  cut  off  the  crust. 

1248.  Buttered  Toast.— The  bread  should 
be  cut  thicker  thap  for  dry  toast,  from  a 
square  loaf,  taking  care  to  toast  the  whole 
round,  which  should  bp  done  like  the  pre- 
ceding receipt.  Whpn  the  first  slice  is 
toasted  it  should  be  buttered  on  one  side, 
then  cut  into  quarters  and  placed  upon 
the  plate  before  the  fire,  while  thp  next 
slice  is  toasted,  buttered,  and  cut,  -wliep  it 
also  must  be  placed  upon  the  first  piece ; 
and  so  on  for  as  many  slices  as  are 
required.  The  crust  should  properly  be 
cut  off  before  the  bread  is  toasted,  and 
carefully  put  away,  as  it  will  make  a very 
good  bread  pudding,  and  ought  not  to  be 
wasted. 

1249.  Yorkshire  Girdle  Cakes  are  made 
with  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour, 
into  which  two  ounces  of  butter  and  a 
little  salt  should  be  well  rubbed.  Mix 
these  with  as  much  good  cream  as  will 
make  a stiff  paste,  and  bake  on  a girdle. 

1250.  Crumpets.— To  a quart  of  warm 
milk  and  water  add  a table-spoonful  of 
good  yeast  and  two  eggs  -well-beaten; 
mix  with  these,  by  degrees,  as  much  flour 


as  will  make  a thick  batter,  then  heat  a 
very  small  frying-pan,  rub  it  with  a little 
butter,  and  pour  in  a large  spoonful  of  the 
batter,  which  will  spread  over  the  pan. 
Watch  the  under-side  by  raising  it  with 
a fork,  and  when  brown  turn  it;  watch- 
ing that  also  in  a similar  way.  When 
wanted  for  use  they  must  be  toasted,  well 
buttered,  and  sent  up  hot. 

1251.  Pikelets.— Beat  well  two  eggs,  one 
large  table-spoonful  of  yeast,  and  a little 
salt  and  nutmeg;  mix  with  them  a pint 
of  warm  new'  milk,  and  beat  into  them,  by 
degrees,  two  pounds  of  flour,  continuing 
to  beat  it  for  ten  minutes;  alter  all  is 
mixed,  let  the  mixture  remain  before 
the  fire  for  two  hours  to  rise;  bake  m 
Small  cakes  on  a girdle,  butter  them  hot, 
and  serve  up  three  or  four  on  a plate. 

1252.  Muffins.— Mix  tvro  pounds  of  flour 
With  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter  melted 
in  a pint  of  milk,  and  four  or  five  spoonfuls 
of  yeast ; beat  it  thoroughly,  and  set  it  to 
rise  two  or  three  hours.  Bake  on  a hot 
hearth  in  flaf  cakes.  When  done  on  one 
side  turn  them. 

1253.  Bread  Muffins  — Take  four  thick 
slices  of  baker's  bread , and  cut  off  all  the 
crust.  Lay  them  in  a pan,  and  pour  boiling 
water  over  them;  but  barely  enough  to 
soak  them  well.  Cover  the  bread,  and 
after  it  has  stood  an  hour,  drain  off  the 
water,  and  stir  the  soaked  bread  till  it  is 
a smoofli  mass ; then  mix  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sifted  flour,  and  half  a pint 
of  milk.  Having  beaten  twro  eggs  very 
light,  stir  them  gradually  into  the  mixture. 
Grease  some  muffin-rings;  set  them  on  a 
hot  girdle,  and  pour  into  each  a portion  of 
the  mixture.  Bake  them  brown;  send  them 
to  table  hot  ; pull  them  with  the  fingers, 
and  spread  on  butter.  They  will  be  found 
an  excellent  sort  of  muffin ; very  light  and 
nice.  (An  American  receipt.) 

1254.  Breakfast  Cakes.— Take  nearly  a 
pint  of  warm  new  milk,  with  half  an  c unce 
of  butter  melted  in  it,  tvro  eggs,  two  spoon- 
fuls of  light  yeast,  and  a little  salt ; mix  first 
with  two  pounds  of  flour  the  milk  and  butter, 
then  the  eggs  (well  beaten),  yeast,  and  salt; 
cover  it  up,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  for  an 
hour  to  rise;  then  roll  it  into  roiind  cakes, 
about  an  inch  in  thickness.  Put  the  cakes 
on  tins  before  the  fire  to  rise  for  half  an 
hour.  A lew  well-dried  currants  added  to 
the  above  will  make  light  buns,  which  may- 
be toasted. 

1255.  Bolls. — Take  nine  ounces  of  flour 
and  one  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  and  rub 
them  together;  then  take  four  tea-spoonfuls 
of  yeast,  half  a cup  of  milk,  the  yolk  pfi 
one  egg  beaten  a little,  and  mix  them 
all  together ; pour  them  on  the  flour  and 
butter,  working  the  whole  very  little  with 
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the  hand.  This  quantity  makes  four  or 
five  rolls.  Make  them  up,  put  them  to 
1 rise  before  the  fire,  and  when  risen  bake 
them  in  a quick  oven.  With  a good  fire 
they  may  be  made  and  baked  in  little  more 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The  quicker 
they  are  mixed  and  baked  the  better. 

1256.  To  Make  Excellent  Rolls.— W arm 
one  ounce  of  butter  in  half  a pint  of  milk ; 
add  to  it  one  spoonful  and  a half  of  yeast 
and  a little  salt ; then  put  two  pounds  of 
flour  into  a pan,  and  mix  with  it  the  above 
ingredients ; let  it  remain  for  an  hour  to 
rise,  knead  it  well,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven. 

1257.  American  Potato  Rolls.— Take 
fine  large  potatoes,  boil,  peel,  and  mash 
them  well.  Then  rub  the  mashed  potatoes 
through  a sieve.  To  qach  potato  allow  a 
pint  of  sifted  flour;  a table-spoonful  of 
strong  fresh  yeast;  a gill  of  milk-warm 
water;  a salt-spoon  of  salt;  the  yolk  of 
an  egg;  and  a bit  of  fresh  butter  about 
the  size  of  a large  hickory-nut.  Mix  to- 
gether in  a large  broad  pan  the  flour,  the 
mashed  potatoes,  and  the  salt.  Make  a hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  mixture,  and  pour  into 
it  the  yeast  mixed  with  the  warm  water. 
Sprinkle  a little  flour  over  the  top,  and  mix 
in  a little  from  round  the  sides  of  the  hole. 
Cover  it  with  a clean  towel,  and  over  that 
a flannel,  and  set  it  near  the  fire  to  rise. 
When  the  dough  is  quite  light,  and  cracked 
ail  over  the  surface,  knead  in  the  butter 
and  also  the  yolks  of  eggs,  having  pre- 
viously beaten  them  well,  and  add  a small 
tea-spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a little 
warm  water.  Then  divide  the  dough  into 
equal  parts,  make  it  into  long-shaped  rolls, 
and  lay  them  in  a tin  or  iron  pan  sprinkled 
with  flour.  Cover  them,  and  again  set 
them  to  rise  in  a warm  place.  When 
perfectly  light  (which  should  be  in  about 
an  hour),  set  the  pan  in  the  oven,  and 
bake  the  rolls  brown.  They  are  best  when 
quite  fresh.  Pull  them  open  with  the 
fingers,  and  eat  them  with  butter. 

1258.  French  Bread.— With  a quarter  of 
a peck  of  fine  flour  mix  the  yolks  of  three, 
and  whites  of  two,  eggs  beaten  and  strained, 
a little  salt,  half  a pint  of  good  yeast,  not 
bitter,  and  as  much  milk,  a little  warmed, 
as  will  work  it  into  a thin  light  dough  ; 
stir  it  about,  but  do  not  knead.  Have  ready 
three  quart  wooden  or  iron  dishes  or  tins ; 
divide  the  dough  among  them.  Set  to  rise, 
then  turn  them  out  into  the  oven,  which 
must  be  quick.  Rasp  when  done. 

1259.  To  Make  French  Rolls.— Two 
pounds  of  best  flour,  three  eggs,  six  spoon- 
fuls of  yeast,  one  pint  of  milk,  and  a little 
salt ; cover  it  up  warm,  and  set  to  rise 
for  half  an  hour ; then  make  the  rolls,  and 
put  them  into  a quick  oven,  and  let  them 


stop  in  for  hall'  an  hour.  If  not  light  enough, 
more  yeast  may  be  added,  if  you  can  do  so 
without  making  them  bitter. 

1260.  Sally  Lunn  Rolls.— Two  pounds 
of  fine  flour,  two  small  spoonfuls  of  yeast, 
with  a little  warm  water;  this  must  be  put 
to  rise  for  half  an  hour.  Put  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  as  much 
new  milk  as  will  make  it  a proper  stiffness; 
mix  all  well  up,  and  put  it  into  cups;  when 
risen,  bake  them  in  rather  a quick  oven. 

1261.  Delicious  Breakfast  Rolls.— Rub 
into  one  pound  of  flour  one  ounce  of  butter, 
and  one  tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  with  a little 
salt ; mix  into  a light  paste  with  new 
milk  lukewarm,  and  containing  one  table- 
spoonful  of  yeast ; let  the  paste  stand  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  (or  a little  longer 
sometimes)  till  it  rises;  then  m^ke  into 
small  rolls,  either  egged  over  or  not,  and 
bake.  An  egg  to  each  pound  of  flour  is 
an  improvement,  in  which  case  a part  of 
the  white  is  reserved  for  egging  over, 

Sub-sect,  p.— Cakes. 

1262.  The  essential  difference  between 
these  and  the  preceding  articles  is  not  very 
manifest,  inasmuch  as  some  of  them  are 
sweetened  and  made  up  with  eggs  and 
milk,  in  addition.  The  only  distinguishing 
feature  is  the  use  to  which  they  are  sever 
rally  applied,  cakes  being  intended  to  be 
eaten  by  themselves,  while  crumpets, 
muffins,  and  the  corresponding  articles 
are  used  with  butter  or  some  flavouring 
material. 

1263.  Currant  Cake.— Take  two  pounds 
of -flour,  half  a pound  of  but  ter  rubbed  in 
the  flour,  half  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  a 
flaw  carraway  seeds,  three  or  four  table? 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  a pint  of  milk  made 
a little  warm.  Mix  all  together,  and  let  it 
stand  an  hour  or  two  at  the  fire  to  rise; 
then  beat  it  up  with  three  eggs  and  half  a 
pound  of  currants.  Put  it  in  a tin,  and 
bake  two  hours  in  a moderate  oven. 

1264.  A Light  Seed  Cake  without 
Butter.— The  yolks  of  six  and  whites  of 
three  eggs  should  be  beaten  well  for  half 
an  hour ; then  mix  with  them  four  ounces 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  eight  ounces  of 
dried  flour,  and  a lew  carraway  seeds. 
Stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  put  it 
in  a tin  or  basin  lined  with  writing-paper 
buttered.  Half  an  hom-  will  bake  it,  if  the 
oven  be  quick. 

1265.  A Seed  Pound  Cake.— One  pound 
of  butter,  melted,  one  pound  of  sifted  sugar, 
one  pound  of  flour,  eight  eggs,  two  ounces 
of  carraway  seeds,  and  half  a tea-spoomul 
of  soda  put  in  just  before  going  to  the 
oven.  The  whites  and  yolks  of  eggs  to  be 
beaten  separately. 

1266.  Plain  Soda  Cake Take  one  pound 
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of  flour,  half  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  rub 
in  half  a pound  of  butter,  lard,  or  dripping; 
then  take  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a tea- 
cupful of  milk  a little  warm,  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  the  milk. 
Mix  all  together,  and  put  it  into  the  oven 
immediately;  two  hours  will  bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven. 

1267.  Soda  Cake  with  Currants.— Six 
ounces  of  butter  rubbed  into  one  pound 
of  flour,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  carraway-seeds,  a tea-spoonful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  a little  boiling  water, 
anu  mixed  with  new  milk  to  make  a 
pint;  if  wanted  richer  add  three  eggs. 
Bake  one  hour  and  a half,  putting  it  into 
the  oven  as  soon  as  possible  after  mixing. 

1268.  A Family  Cake  Made  from  Dough 
with  half  a pound  of  raisins,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  currants,  one  ounce  of  candied 
peel,  half  a pound  of  dripping,  and  half  a 
pound  of  moist  sugar,  mixed  with  a quarter 
of  a peck  of  dough,  already  kneaded,  and 
set  to  rise  for  half  an  hodr.  The  dripping; 
if  mellow  (not  melted),  will  rub  into  the 
dough  with  the  other  ingredients.  Let  it 
stand  to  rise  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  being  baked.  Use  a table-spoonful 
of  yeast  (and  if  you  like,  a little  carbonate 
of  soda),  when  made  with  flour. 

1269.  An  Excellent  Common  Cake.— 
Take  five  ounces  of  dripping  or  lard,  five 
ounces  of  currants,  or  half  a pound  of 
raisins,  eight  ounces  of  sugar,  and  one  egg, 
to  two  and  a half  pounds  of  flour.  Either 
a table-spoonful  of  yeast  or  a tea-spoonful 
of  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  added. 

1270.  Excellent  Sponge  Cake. — Take 
halt  a pound  of  sugar,  five  ounces  of  flour, 
six  yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs;  well 
beat  the  yolks  and  whites  separately,  then 
add  to  the  latter  the  sugar,  yolks,  and  flour, 
with  the  grated  peel  and  juice  of  half  a 
lemon.  Bake  in  a quick  oven. 

1271.  Lemon  Cake.— Take  half  a pound 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  half  a pound  of 
flour  well  dried,  the  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon,  two  ounces  of  butter,  two  well 
beaten  eggs;  mix  all  together  and  roll  out 
thin,  lay  it  on  a tin,  and  when  baked,  cut 
it  in  small  squares  or  lozenge  shapes. 

1272.  Sally  Cake.— Beat  ten  eggs,  leaving 
out  half  the  whites,  with  the  rind  of  two 
small  lemons,  or  one  large  lemon,  grated 
tine ; add  one  pound  df  lump  sugar  rolled 
very  fine.  Then  mix  in  half  a pound  of 
flour;  just  before  it  goes  to  the  oven,  stir 
in  the  juice  of  the  lemons.  Butter  the  tin 
well,  and  bake  two  hours.  Seville  oranges 
can  be  used  instead  of  lemons. 

1273.  Bice  Cake.— Have  ready  three 
ounces  of  flour,  three  ounces  of  ground 
rice,  six  ounces  of  sugar  finely  sifted,  fiye 


eggs  (whites  of  two  only),  and  the  rind  of 
a lemon,  grated.  Beat  the  eggs  well  to- 
gether, and  then  beat  in  the  sugar  with 
them,  and  the  flour,  &c.  Bake  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quar- 
ter, according  to  the  heat  of  the  oven. 

1274.  Rice  Pound  Cake. — One  pound  of 
rice  flour,  one  pound  of  butter,  and  one 
pound  of  sifted  lump  sugar,  are  to  be 
beaten  well  together,  with  the  yolks  of  ten 
feggs,  and  put  into  a mould  and  baked. 

1275.  Small  Rice  Cakes.— To  one  pound 
of  lump  sugar,  sifted,  add  half  a pound  of 
flour,  half  a pound  of  rice  flour,  the  yolks  of 
eight  and  the  whites  of  - six  eggs,  and  six 
ounces  of  butter ; beat  them  well  together, 
and  bake  in  patty-pans,  in  a quick  oven. 
Half  the  quantity  will  make  about  fourteen 
cakes. 

1276.  Indiana  Batter  Cakes  (American). 
Sift  into  a pan  three  full  pints  of  yellow 
Indian-corn  meal;  and  add  a large  table- 
spoonful of  fresh  lard,  or  of  nice  roast- 
beef  dripping  well  cleared  from  fat.  Add 
a large  tea-spoonful  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  a little  warm  water. 
Next  make  the  whole  ihto  a soft  dough, 
with  a pint  of  cold  watbr.  Afterwards  thin 
it  to  the  consistence  of  a moderate  batter, 
by  adding,  gradually,  not  quite  a pint  and  a 
half  of  warm  water.  When  it  is  all  mixed, 
continue  to  stir  it  well  for  about  half  an 
hour.  Have  ready  a girdle  heated  over 
the  fire,  and  bake  the  batter  on  it,  in  cakes, 
turning  them  when  brown ; send  them  to 
table  hot,  and  eat  them  with  butter  or 
molasses.  These  cakes  are  very  light  and 
good,  and  convenient  to  make,  as  they 
require  neither  eggs,  milk,  nor  yeast.  They 
may  either  be  baked  as  soon  as  mixed,  or 
they  may  stand  for  an  hour  or  more. 

1277.  Kentucky  Batter  Cakes.— Sift  a 
quart  of  yellow  Indian  meal  into  a large 
pan ; mix  with  it  two  large  table-Spoonfuls 
of  wheat-flour,  and  a salt-spoonful  of  salt. 
Warm  a pint  and  a half  of  rich  milk  in  a 
Small  saucepan,  but  do  not  let  it  come  to 
a boil.  When  it  begins  to  simmer,  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  put  into  it  two  pieces  cf 
fresh  butter,  each  about  the  size  of  a hen’s 
egg.  Stir  the  butter  into  the  warm  milk 
till  it  melts,  and  is  well  mixed.  Then  stir 
in  the  meal,  gradiially,  and  set  the  mixture 
to  cbol.  Beat  four  eggs,  very  light,  and 
add  them,  by  degrees,  to  the  mixture. 
Stirring  the  whole  very  hard.  If  you  find 
it  too  thin,  add  a little  more  corn-meal, 
liave  ready  a girdle,  heated  over  the  fire, 
and  bake  the  batter  on  it,  in  the  manner  of 
Indiarla  batter  cakes.  Send  them  to  table 
hot,  and  eat  them  with  butter,  to  which 
may  be  added  molasses  or  honey. 

1278.  Rye  Batter  Calces  (American)  . — 
Beat  two  eggs  very  light.  Mix  them, 
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gradually  with  a quart  of  lukewarm  milk, 
and  sufficient  rye-meal  to  make  a batter 
as  thick  as  for  batter  cakes  (par.  1270). 
Then  stir  in  a large  tabic-spoonful  of  the 
best  brewer’s  yeast ; or  twice  that  quantity 
if  the  yeast  is  home-made.  Cover  it,  and 
set  it  to  rise  in  a warm  place.  If  too  thin, 
add  more  rye-meal.  When  quite  light,  and 
covered  on  the  surface  with  bubbles,  bake 
it  on  a girdle,  in  the  manner  described  at 
paragraph  1276.  Butter  them,  and  eat  them 
warm,  at  breakfast  or  tea. 

1279.  Fine  Honey  Cakes  (American) — 
Mix  a quart  of  strained  honey  with  half  a 
pound  of  powdered  white  sugar,  and  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  the  juice  of  two 
oranges  or  lemons.  Warm  these  ingre- 
dients slightly,  just  enough  to  soften  the 
butter.  Then  stir  the  mixture  very  hard, 
adding  a grated  nutmeg.  Mix  in,  gradually, 
two  pounds  (or  less)  of  sifted  flour.  Make 
it  into  a dough,  just  stiff  enough  to  roll 
out  easily.  Beat  it  well  all  over  with  a 
rolling  pin.  Then  roll  it  out  into  a large 
sheet,  half  an  inch  thick ; cut  it  into  round 
cakes  with  the  top  of  a tumbler  (dipped 
frequently  in  flour),  lay  them  in  shallow 
tin  pans,  slightly  buttered,  and  bake  them 
well. 

1280.  Molasses  Cakes  (American).— Cut 
up  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  into 
a pint  of  West  India  molasses.  Warm  it 
just  sufficiently  to  soften  the  butter,  and 
make  it  mix  easily.  Stir  it  well  into  the 
molasses,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of  pow- 
dered cinnamon.  Beat  three  eggs  very 
light,  and  stir  them  gradually  into  the 
mixture,  in  turn  with  barely  enough  of 
sifted  flour  (not  more  than  a pint  and  a 
half)  to  make  it  about  as  thick  as  pound- 
cake batter.  Add,  at  the  last,  a small  or 
level  tea- spoonful  of  pearlash,  or  a full  one 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  a very  little  warm 
water.  Butter  some  small  tin  cake-pans, 
or  patty-pans,  put  in  the  mixture,  and  set 
them  immediately  in  the  oven,  which 
must  not  be  too  hot,  as  all  cakes  made 
with  molasses  are  peculiarly  liable  to  scorch 
on  the  outside. 

1281.  To  Make  Small  Cakes.— One  pound 
of  flour,  half  a pound  of  brown  sugar,  half 
a pound  of  butter,  a little  nutmeg,  and 
as  many  currants  as  you  please;  rub  the 
butter  and  sugar  well  into  the  flour,  and 
mix  it  together  with  two  eggs.  Put  it  in 
small  cakes  and  bake  in  tins. 

Another  Receipt— Huh  into  one  pound  of 
flour  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  with 
half  a pound  of  pounded  sugar;  mix  these 
up  with  milk,  rofl  thin,  and  cut  in  shapes. 

1282.  Lemon  Cakes. — Mix  well  together 
one  pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  butter, 
one  pound  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  the  rind  of 
one  lemon  and  the  juice  of  two;  then  put 


small  bits  with  a knife  on  a tin,  and  bake 
in  a slow  oven. 

1283.  Little  Rough  Cakes.— ML*:  well 
together  one  pound  two  ounces  of  flour, 
dried  before  the  fire,  half  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar  dried  and  sifted,  a few  currants,  and 
half  a pound  of  butter ; take  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs  and  make  all  into  a paste,  roll 
into  little  cakes,  and  bake  them  on  tins 
or  paper.  The  rind  of  a lemon  grated  in 
will  be  found  pleasant. 

1284.  Queen’s  Drop  Cakes.— Mix  together 
one  pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  cur- 
rants, half  a pound  of  sugar,  four  eggs, 
half  a pound  of  butter,  six  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia;  then  bake  without  loss 
of  time. 

1285.  Ivanhoe  Cakes.— Take  one  pound, 
of  flour,  rub  into  it  six  ounces  of  butter, 
one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  pounded,  one 
ounce  of  sweet  aimonds,  one  ounce  of 
bitter  almonds  pounded,  and  a little  grated 
lemon  peel;  mix  all  together  with  three 
eggs,  put  it  upon  tins  in  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a walnut,  and  bake  in  rather  a 
slow  oven. 

1286.  Ginger  Cakes, --Take  three-quar- 
ters of  an  ounce  of  po-yydered  ginger,  one 
pound  of  fine  flour  well  dried,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  the  best  Lisbon  sugar,  half 
a pound  of  butter  ; mix  with  water  to  a 
stiff  paste,  roll  it  out,  cut  out  the  cakes, 
and  bake  on  a tin  in  a slow  oven. 

1287.  Genuine  Shrewsbury  Cakes.— 
These  are  made  with  half  a pound  of  flour, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  six  ounces 
of  butter,  one  egg,  and  a little  powdered 
mace  and  cinnamon.  The  butter  and  sugar 
are  rubbed  into  the  flour.  The  paste  is 
rolled  out  to  a moderate  thickness,  cut  into 
round  cakes  and  baked  in  a quick  oven. 

1288.  Rock  Cakes.— Take  one  pound  and 
a half  of  flour  and  one  pound  of  butter, 
rub  them  together  and  add  half  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants, 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel  cut  small,  and 
two  spoonfuls  of  brandy;  mix  all  well 
together;  make  into  rough  cakes  and 
bake. 

1289.  Gingerbread. — Take  one  pound 
and  a half  of  flour  and  rub  into  it  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pound 
of  sugar,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
ground  ginger ; mix  all  together  and  make 
into  a paste,  with  one  pound  and  a quarter 
of  treacle,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon  cut  small. 
Spread  it  on  the  tins,  and  bake  in  a slow 
oven. 

Another  Receipt  {Richer).— Melt  in  one 
pound  of  treacle  half  a pound  of  butter 
before  the  fire,  stirring  it  occasionally; 
when  nearly  cold,  add  two  ounces  of 
candied  peel,  ginger  to  your  taste  (cue 
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ounce  will  make  it  hot),  add  about  one 
pound  of  flour  to  make  it  into  a light 
paste,  then  pat  one  pound  of  sugar;  roll  it 
immediately,  and  put  it  upon  tins  in  a 
quick  oven;  when  done  it  will  be  a dark 
brown.  • 

1290.  Small  Scotch  Oatmeal  Cakes 
(Breakfast).— Put  some  Scotch  oatmeal 
in  a basin  or  bowl,  take  a jugful  of  boiling 
water,  with  half  ah  ounce  of  salt-butter  or 
lard  melted  in  it,  to  make  the  cakes  crisp. 
Pour  this  boiling  hot  over  the  meal,  stirring 
it  as  quickly  as  possible  into  a dough,  and 
then  turning  it  out  upon  a baking-board, 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  rolled  till  it  is  as  thin 
as  it  will  hold  together,  when  it  is  to  be 
stamped  into  the  shape  of  small  round 
cakes.  These  are  to  be  first  placed  on  a 
girdle  to  make  them  firm,  and  afterwards 
toasted  before  the  fire,  alternately  on  each 
side,  till  they  are  quite  dry  and  crisp. 

1291.  Small  Flour  Scones  for  Break- 
fast (Scotch).— Take  one  pint  of  milk,  and 
boil  it  with  a small  piece  of  fresh  butter; 
when  it  boils,  pour  it  over  a pound  and  a 
half  of  flour  in  a bowl,  stirring  it  quickly 
round  and  round,  and  adding  water  till  it  is 
the  thickness  of  paste.  Knead  and  roll  it 
out  to  a thin  paste,  then  stamp  out  small 
round  scones  (Anglice,  cakes),  and  “fire” 
them  on  both  sides  on  a girdle  till  they  are 
heated  through.  They  should  be  quite  wldte^ 
and  served  hot  one  above  another,  in  a 
napkin,  for  breakfast. 

1292.  Bath  Buns.— Take  two  pounds  of 
flour,  well  dried,  rub  in  half  a pound  of 
butter,  four  eggs,  and  four  spoonfuls  of 
yeast;  add  as  much  new  milk  as  will  make 
it  into  a paste.  Mix  the  ingredients  till 
the  mass  appears  light ; put  it  by  the  fire 
to  rise*  and  then  add  half  a pound  of 
powdered  sugar  and  half  an  ounce  of 
carraway  seeds.  When  the  dough  has 
well  risen  divide  it  into  the  pfoper  sizes 
for  buns,  and,  just  before  set  in  the  oven* 
strew  coarsely-powdered  sugar  over  the 
top. 

1293.  To  Make  Rusks.— With  one  pound 
of  fine  floUr  mix  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar, 
sifted.  Beat  an  egg  (two  are  better,  if 
plentiful),  and  put  to  it  two  small  table- 
spoonfuls of  yeast.  Melt  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  put  it 
warm  into  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  stir 
in  as  much  as  it  will  take  up ; then  add  the 
yeast  and  egg,  and  stir  in  as  much  more 
of  the  flour  as  it  will  moisten ; cover  it  over 
with  some  of  the  remainder,  and  set  it  to 
rise.  When  risen,  work  it  up  into  a paste, 
and  cut  it  into  narrow  strips,  and  again 
into  squares.  Set  them  to  rise  on  tins 
before  the  fire  for  more  than  an  hour,  till 
the  oven  is  ready;  bake  them  ten  minutes. 
Dry  them  as  there  is  opportunity,  in  a 


bread  oven,  when  the  bread  is  taken  out, 
or  other  equally  cool  oven.  It  does  not 
signify  if  they  wait  a day  or  two  first. 
Keep  them  in  a tin  box  and  in  a warm 
place. 

1294.  Tors  and  Bottoms.— The  dough  Is 
made  as  for  rusks,  omitting  the  eggs  and 
butter.  Then,  instead  of  dividing  it  into 
squares,  nuike  it  up  into  little  lumps,  the  size 
of  walnuts,  which  treat  in  the  same  way,  and 
when  nearly  sufficiently  baked,  split  in  half 
and  bake  again. 

1295.  Cracknels.— Mix  with  a quart  of 
flour  half  a nutmeg  grated,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  beaten  with  four  spoonfuls  of  rose- 
water into  a stiff  paste,  with  cold  water; 
then  roll  in  a pound  of  butter,  and  make 
them  into  cracknel  shapes;  put  them  into 
a kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  till  they 
swim,  then  take  them  out,  and  place  in 
cold  water;  when  hardened,  lay  them  out 
to  dry,  and  bake  on  tin  plates. 

1296.  Isle  of  Wight  Dough  NuTSk— ' Take 
three  pounds  of  flour,  rub  in  half  a pound 
of  butter  and  lard  in  equal  proportions, 
add  one  pound  of  moist  sugar  and  a little 
allspice,  together  with  six  eggs  and  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  yeast  in  sufficient  milk 
to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  bread 
dough.  Put  it  to  rise  four  hours.  To  make 
it  up,  divide  it  in  small  portions,  and  in 
each  put  a few  currants  and  candied  peel, 
rolling  them  into  balls.  Have  a kettle  with 
sufficient  lard  to  float  them  when  boiling. 
Put  a few  in  at  a time,  and  boil  till  they 
are  brown.  They  will  take  about  ten 
minutes  to  boil  each  lot  at  first,  but  as  j ou 
go  on  they  will  brown  more  quickly. 

1297.  American  Soft  Crullers.  — Sift 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  and 
powder  half  a pound  of  loaf-sugar.  Heat 
a pint  of  water  in  a round-bottomed  sauce- 
pan, and  when  quite  warm,  mix  the. 
flour  with  it  gradually.  Set  half  a pound 
of  fresh  butter  over  the  fire  in  a small 
vessel;  and  when  it  begins  to  melt,  stir 
it  gradually  into  the  flour  and  water.  Then 
add  by  degrees  the  powdered  sugar,  and 
half  a grated  nutmeg.  Take  the  saucepan 
off  the  fire,  and  beat  the  contents  with 
a wooden  spaddle  or  spatula  till  they  are 
thoroughly  mixed.  Then  beat  six  eggs 
very  light,  and  stir  them  gradually  into 
the  mixture.  Beat  the  whole  very  hard 
till  it  becomes  a thick  batter.  Flour  a 
paste-board  well,  and  lay  out  the  batter 
upon  it  in  rings  (the  best  way  is  to  pass  I 
it  through  a screw-funnel).  Have  ready, 
on  the  fire,  a pot  of  boiling  lard  of  the  very 
best  quality.  Put  in  the  crullers  removing 
them  from  the  board  by  carefully  taking 
them  up,  one  at  a time,  on  a broad-bladed 
knife.  Boil  but  a few  at  a time.  They 
must  be  of  a fine  brown.  Lift  them  out  on 
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; perforated  skimmer,  draining  the  lard 
rom  them  back  into  the  pot.  Lay  them  on 
large  dish,  and  sift  powdered  white  sugar 
ver  them.  Soft  crullers  cannot  be  made 
i warm  weather. 

Sub-sect.  E.— Biscuits. 

1298.  Biscuits  are  too  well  known  to 
eed  description.  Unlike  bread,  they  are 
lade  of  a solid  texture ; and,  in  the  case  of 
aptain’s  biscuits,  with  nothing  but  milk  or 
rater,  and  a very  small  quantity  of  butter 
r lard. 

1299.  Wafer  Biscuits.— Add  one  ounce 
f butter  and  the  white  of  one  egg,  well 
eaten,  to  one  pound  of  flour;  mix  them 
'ith  as  much  cream  or  good  milk  as  will 
lake  a thick  paste ; work  the  paste  up 
rell  till  it  is  as  fine  as  glass,  then  cover 

over,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  for  twenty 
linutes;  break  it  in  pieces  the  size  of  a 
■alnut,  roll  it  out  as  thin  as  a water,  using 
s little  flour  as  possible  in  doing  it.  Bake 
iiont  three  minutes  in  a quick  oven. 

1300.  Wine  Biscuits.— Rub  into  a pound 
id  a half  of  flour,  well  dried,  four  ounces 

butter  and  three  ounces  of  sifted  sugar; 
eat  well  two  eggs  and  mix  with  it,  then  a 
ttle  water  to  make  it  a stiff  paste;  roll  it 
it  very  thin,  cut  out  the  biscuits,  and  bake 
t a quick  oven.  Some  prefer  to  beat  it 
ery  well  before  rolling  out.  The  sugar  may 
3 omitted. 

1301.  Almond  Biscuits Take  fotlr  ouitces 

sweet  and  two  ounces  of  bitter  almonds, 
anch  and  beat  them  till  smooth,  then  add 
le  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  not  sifted ; mix  all 
ell  together;  beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to 
strong  froth,  then  mix  it  with  the  rest; 
ike  in  rough  lumps  on  wafer  paper,  or 
riting  paper  will  do  if  buttered  to  prevent 
icking.  A quick  oven  is  necessary,  and 
tey  should  be  done  to  a nice  brown. 

I302i  To  Make  Macaroons.— Rub  well 
igether  in  a small  mortar  half  a pound  of 
veet  almonds  and  half  a pound  of  lump 
igar,  then  add  the  whites  of  six  eggs, 
'eviously  beaten;  mix  the  whole  together, 
-op  them  on  wafer  paper,  shake  a little 
igar  over  them,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 

1303.  Gourock  Rice  Biscuits.— Mix  toge- 
ter  one  pound  two  ounces  of  flour,  half  a 
)und  of  butter,  ten  ounces  of  sifted  sugar, 
x ounces  of-ground  rice,  half  an  ounce  of 
il-ammoniac,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
irrants;  then  bake. 

1304.  Water  Biscuits.— Into  one  pound  of 
our  rub  three  ounces  of  butter,  add  a 
ifficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  it  a 
tiff  dough ; well  knead  it,  and  roll  it  as 
tin  as  wafers ; prick  with  a biscuit-pricker, 
ltd  bake  a very  pale  brown. 

1305.  Orange  Biscuits,  or  Little  Cakes. 
.oil  whole  Seville  oranges  in  two  or  three 


waters  till  most  of  the  bitterness  is  gone  ; 
cut  them,  and  take  out  the  pulp  and  juice; 
then  beat  the  outside  very  fine  in  a mortar, 
and  put  to  it  an  equal  weight  of  double- 
refined  sugar,  beaten  and  sifted;  when 
extremely  well  mixed  to  a paste,  spread  it 
thin  on  china  dishes,  and  set  them  in  the 
sun,  or  before  the  fire ; when  half  dry  cut  it 
into  what  form  you  please,  turn  the  other 
side  up  and  dry  that;  keep  them  in  a box 
with  layers  of  paper.  They  are  for  desserts, 
and  are  also  useful  as  a stomachic  to  carry 
in  the  pocket  on  journeys,  or  for  gentlemen 
when  shooting,  or  for  those  who  have  weak 
stomachs. 

1306.  Volatile  Biscuits.— Mix  one  pound 
of  flour,  half  a pound  of  loat  sugar,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a paste, 
with  two  eggs  and  a tea-spoontul  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  dissolved  in  a little 
milk. 

1307.  Ginger  Biscuits.— Take  one  ounce 
of  powdered  ginger,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  half  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  and  a table- 
spoonfUl  of  milk;  put  all  excepting  the 
flour  into  a saucepan,  stir  it  one  way  till  it 
boils  briskly;  then  put  it  in  a bread-pan 
to  cool,  and  when  milkwarm  mix  the  flour, 
gradually  stirring  it  all  the  time;  when 
sufficiently  stiff  roll  it  out,  and  bake  the 
biscuits  in  a quick  oven  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour. 

1308.  Captain’s  Biscuits  are  made  with 
fine  flour  and  new  milk  only,  or  with  water 
and  a very  little  butter  instead,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  to  seven  pounds  of 
flour;  when  the  paste  is  made  very  smooth, 
divide  it  into  small  lumps  and  roll  them 
out,  after  which  they  should  be  still  further 
extended  with  the  fingers,  and  pricked  all 
over.  Thej'  require  ft’om  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes’  baking  in  a rather  brisk  oven. 

Sect.  8.— Fermented  Liquors. 

1309.  General  Remarks.— In  the  section 
devoted  to  the  description  of  fermented 
liquors  as  made  for  sale,  the  principles  of 
fermentation  are  described  at  some  length, 
and  the  processes  by  which  porter  and  beer 
are  brewed.,  as  well  as  those  by  which 
foreign  wines  are  made.  (Stje  pages  313 
to  328).  It  will,  therefore,  only  be  neces- 
sary here  to  give  directions  for  the  man- 
agement of  those  fermented  liquors  which 
can  be  made  at  home  to  greater  advantage 
than  they  can  be  bought,  either  in  con- 
sequence of  their  high  price  or  their 
bad  quality,  as  supplied  to  the  public.  In 
wines  and  spirits  it  is  impossible  to  compete 
with  the  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  in  point 
of  quality;  for  no  efforts  of  the  housekeeper, 
however  accomplished  she  may  be  in  the 
department  which  has  received  the  name 
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of  the  “still-room,”  will  enable  her  to 
concoct  French  brandy,  claret,  champagne, 
hock,  burgundy,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  best 
foreign  wines.  But  where  their  prices 
cannot  be  afforded  she  may  be  able  to 
make  what  are  called  sweet-wines,  which 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  showing  her 
hospitality,  and  which  by  some  people  are 
really  preferred  to  all  others.  Some  of 
them  are  very  palatable,  certainly,  as 
ginger-wine,  malt- wine,  sparkling  goose- 
berry, or  rhubarb  ; but  the  majority  are 
vile  compounds  of  vinegar  and  sugar,  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  being  very  imper- 
fectly conducted,  and  passing  into  the 
acetous,  to  correct  which  large  quantities 
of  sugar  are  added.  The  subject,  therefore, 
will  be  confined  to  the  methods  of  making— 
1st,  home-brewed  beer;  and,  2nd,  cider  and 
home-made  wines. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Home-brewed  Beer. 

1310.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  porter, 
ale,  or  beer,  can  be  brewed  at  home  of 
better  quality  than  is  offered  for  sale  by 
some  of  our  best  brewers.  Nothing  in 
the  shape  of  malt  liquors  can  be  pro- 
duced more  bright,  genuine,  and  whole- 
some than  Allsop’s  or  Bass’s  bitter  and 
pale  ales,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other 
public  brewers;  but  with  regard  to  inferior 
qualities,  such  as  tabie-beer  and  ale  of 
paoderate  strength,  suited  to  the  regular 
consumption  of  a household,  the  home- 
brewed article  may  challenge  competition, 
and  will  very  often  bear'  off  the  palm, 
besides  this,  the  price  is  considerably 
lower,  as  we  shall  presently  see;  and,  as 
compared  with  the  average  quality  of  beer 
retailed  at  the  public-houses,  home-brewed 
ig  certainly  far  more  wholesome  aqd  more 
palatable  also.  In  the  section  treating  of 
the  brewing  of  beer  for  the  purposes  of  sale, 
I have  described  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  there  conducted,  and  it  will,  conse- 
quently, only  be  necessary  here  to  allude 
fo  the  practical  details  in  which  the  brew- 
ing of  beer  at  home  differs  from  the  method 
adopted  by  the  public  brewers. 

1311.  The  Materials  for  Home-brew- 
ing are  exactly  the  same — viz.,  malt,  hops, 
yeast,  water,  and,  in  some  cases,  sugar 
and  isinglass.  These  have  already  been 
fully  described  in  par.  1034  to  1038.  It 
may  here  be  repeated,  that  quality  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  all  brewing  opera- 
tions, consequently  it  does  not  answer  to 
buy  cheap  articles,  unless  they  are  really 
so,  as  compared  with  better  articles  costing 
more  money. 

1312.  The  Utensils  have,  at  par.  1049  to 
1060,  also  been  described,  -with  an  allusion 
to  the  fact,  that  for  private  brewings  a 
sherry-butt,  cut  in  two,  answers  well 


enough  for  the  purpose.  The  most  econo- 
mical charges  for  domestic  plant  are  as 
follows,  according  to  the  scale  upon  which 
the  brewing  is  to  be  conducted:— 

No.  1.— Plant  for  Brewing  Two 
Hogsheads. 


Eighty-gallon  tinned-iron  boiler 

£ S. 

a. 

and  setting  

3 8 

0 

Sixty-gallon  mash-tub 

1 10 

0 

Underback  

1 0 

0 

Mash-strainer  

0 5 

0 

Two  buckets  

0 6 

0 

Hop-back 

0 8 

0 

Spigot  

0 0 

9 

Coolers  

2 0 

0 

Fermenting  tun 

2 0 

0 

Barrels  

1 ±5 

0 

£12  12 

9 

No.  2.— Plant  for  Brewing  Thirty-six 
Gallons. 

Forty-gallon  tinned-iron  boiler 

£ S. 

d. 

and  setting  

Forty-gallon  mash-tub  and 

2 10 

0 

underback  

0 18 

0 

Sieve  

Cooler,  and  36-gallon  ferment- 

0  3 

0 

ing  tun  

0 15 

0 

Tap 

Four  9-gallon  or  two  18-gallon 

0 0 

9 

casks  

1 16 

0 

£6  2 2 

No.  3.— For  Brewing  only  Eighteen 
Gallons  of  Beer. 

All  that  is  required  is  a mash-tub  con- 
trived out  of  a small  cask,  with  a false 
bottom,  as  shown  in  par.  1051.  If  the 
brewer  has  this,  which  he  ought  to  be  able 
himself  to  convert  into  what  he  wants,  and 
a copper  holding  the  quantity  of  water,  he 
may  always  manage  to  find  vessels  of  some 
kind  to  cool  his  beer  in,  provided  only  that 
he  has  ingenuity  in  adapting  them.  A 
washing-tub,  although  made  deep  enough 
to  hold  more  beer  than  will  cool  readily, 
need  not  be  filled  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  and  the  beer  will  then  cool 
as  well  as  if  in  a regular  cooler.  In  this 
way  a pound  will  generally  buy  all  that 
is  requisite ; as  most  poor  men  even  have 
a boiler  of  some  kind  in  their  cottages, 
and  an  iron  one  will  answer  just  as  well  tor 
brewing  as  the  most  expensive  copper. 

1313.  The  Proper  Strength  to  brew  the 
beer  is  the  next  thing  to  be  considered,  and 
this  will  depend  in  a great  measure  upon 
the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Thus, 
the  hard-working  labourer  or  mechanic, 
who  requires  actual  support,  will  not  obtain 
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much  benefit  from  any  beer  made  with  less 
than  three  or  four  bushels  of  malt  to  the 
hogshead,  of  which,  however,  he  only  re- 
quires enough  to  take  with  his  dinner  and 
supper.  But  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
haymaking,  or  any  work  producing  much 
perspiration  without  great  bodily  fatigue, 
a smaller  and  weaker  beer  will  do  better, 
as  it  is  required  chiefly  to  quench  the 
thirst,  and  consequently  four  qqarts?  of  this 
are  better  than  two  of  a beer  made  with 
double  the  malt  The  late  Mr.  Cobbett, 
in  his  Cottage  Economy , instituted  a most 
unfair  comparison  between  tea  and  beer, 
the  former  of  which  he  made  out  to  be  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  the  latter  the  greatest 
boon  to  the  labourer;  but  not  only  was  he 
mistaken  in  his  conclusions,  bqt  he  was 
also  wrong  in  his  facts,  siqce  it  is  now 
established  by  all  chemists,  that  tea,  coffee, 
and  cocoa  contain  an  active  principle,  even 
more  capable  of  affording  support  than  the 
alcoholic  stimulus  of  beer.  The  test,  by 
keeping  a pig  on  tea  alone,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Cobbett,  is  simply  absurd,  since  no  one 
dreams  of  feeding  men,  or  women  either 
upon  this  beverage  alone,  but  it  is  in  com- 
bination with  other  food  that  its  use  is 
advocated,  and  from  the  result  of  actual 
trial,  gains  fresh  ground  every  year.  If  a 
man  has  only  plenty  of  meat  and  bread, 
with  good  wholesome  vegetables,  he  can  do 
exceedingly  well  without  his  beer;  though 
1 am  quite  of  opinion,  that  to  a hard- 
working man,  a quart,  or  even  three  pints 
of  good  beer  daily,  are  a great  advantage  in 
every  respect.  Mr.  Cobbett  recommended 
the  labouring  mail  to  brew  his  beer  with 
three  bushels  of  malt,  and  three  poupds  of 
hops  to  the  hogshead,  and  this  is,  I think, 
about  the  best  general  strength,  though, 
in  the  summer,  he  will  do  better  with 
more  water  and  hops  in  proportion.  For 
table-beer,  as  used  in  families,  two  and  a 
half  bushels  of  malt,  and  three  pounds  of 
hops,  will  be  found  to  be  better  liked  in 
these  days  of  bitter  beer,  and  will  make  a 
drink  quite  strong  enough  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  This,  however,  is  more  particu- 
larly specified  in  pars.  1071,  1072. 

1314.  Brewing  at  Home  is  frequently 
conducted  so  as  to  produce  two  sorts  of 
beer,  namely,  ale,  which  keeps  some  little 
time,  and  table-beer,  which  soon  turns 
sour.  It  is  better,  however,  I believe  to 
brew  all  one  way,  as  the  small-beer  is 
never  properly  appreciated,  and  is  often 
wasted  in  order  to  compel  the  use  of  the 
superior  beverage.  When  only  one  kind  is 
brewed,  the  process  is  similar  to  that 
described  at  par.  1061;  but  supposing  a 
small  quantity  of  two  kinds  is  to  be  brewed, 
as  eighteen  gallons  of  ale  and  thirty-six  of 
small-beer,  the  method  of  proceeding  will 


be  as  follows The  utensils  required  will 
be  those  specified  in  the  estimate  No.  2, 
with  an  additional  eighteen- gallon  cask 
for  the  ale.  The  mash-tub  has  no  false 
bottom,  but  is  prepared  as  follows:  it 
must  be  a little  broader  at  top  than  at 
bottom,  and  a little  wider  than  it  is  deep. 
In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  a hole,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  is  to  be  cut,  and  this  is 
to  be  closed  by  means  of  a stick  fitted  into 
it,  and  rising  above  the  level  of  the  tub, 
the  bottom  being  tapered  so  as  to  fit  the 
hole  without  leakage,  and  to  pass  easily 
through  a bunch  of  fine  birch  twigs  tied  at 
each  end,  which  is  to  be  laid  over  the  hole 
to  act  as  a strainer  or  hop-back.  A weight 
is  sometimes  placed  upon  these  twigs  to 
keep  them  from  rising  with  the  stick;  but 
this  may  easily  be  prevented  by  tying  a 
forked  stick  to  them,  and  holding  it  in  the 
left  hand,  while  the  right  lifts  the  plugging 
stick,  or  stirs  the  grains,  or  by  nailing  it 
down  with  tapes.  Having  now  heated  the 
copper  full  of  water  you  get  ready  the  malt, 
of  which  three  bushels  will  suffice ; and  as 
this  will  suck  up  twelve  gallons  of  water,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  draw  off  nineteen 
gallons  of  wort  for  the  ale  (which  quantity 
will  allow  for  evaporation  in  boiling  subse- 
quently), to  put  in  the  mash-tub  thirty-one 
gallons  ofwdter  at  170  degrees.  Then  stir 
in  the  malt,  using  for  that  purpose  an 
ordinary  broom-stick,  with  three  or  four 
short  pieces  of  wood  naile,d  across  it,  with 
which  the  malt  is  to  be  well  mixed  with 
the  water,  and  then  it  should  be  covered 
up  with  sacks,  and  left  for  two  hours.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  stick  corking  up 
the  hole  in  the  middle  is  to  be  very  gently 
raised,  so  as  to  allow  the  wort  to  trickle 
out  very  slowly ; and  this  is  effected  by 
depressing  the  one  stick  attached  to  the 
bunch  of  birch,  while  the  plug-stick  is 
raised.  In  order  to  keep  it  exactly  at  the 
proper  height,  it  is  only  necessary  to  tie 
the  two  together  with  a piece  of  twine 
wound  round  them,  as  the  grains  will  pre- 
vent their  falling  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
The  wort  falls  into  the  underback,  and 
when  the  nineteen  gallons  are  drawn  off, 
the  first  of  which  should  not  be  collected, 
but  returned  into  the  mash-tub,  push  the 
stick  firmly  into  the  central  hole,  and  mash 
again  with  another  twenty-eight  gallons  of 
water,  at  174  degrees.  As  soon  as  this  is 
well  stirred  up,  ladle  the  ale  wort  into  the 
copper  which  is  now  empty,  and  then  put 
into  it  a pound  and  a half  of  hops,  taking 
care  to  separate  them  well  with  the  hand 
previously.  Next,  make  the  copper  boil, 
and  keep  it  gently  boiling  for  an  hour,  or 
rather  more,  or  until  the  wort  is  well 
broken  up  (see  par.  1062) ; then  damp  the 
fire  and  draw  off  the  wort  into  the  coolers, 
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straining  off  the  hops  as  it  passes  into  them. 
By  the  time  that  the  copper  is  filled  with 
water,  and  the  latter  is  hot  enough,  you 
may  draw  off  the  first  mashing  of  the 
small-beer  into  the  under-back;  and  as  it 
runs  out  pour  in  more  water,  at  175  degrees, 
to  the  extent  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty 
gallons,  after  which  no  more  water  will 
be  wanted,  and  the  copper  may  be  pre- 
pared for  boiling  the  two  mashes  of  small- 
beer,  which,  as  it  holds  forty  gallons,  it 
will  readily  do.  The  first  small-beer  mash 
may  now  be  ladled  into  the  copper  and  the 
fire  started  again,  adding  at  the  same  time 
half  the  quantity  of  hops  for  this  brew- 
ing, or  a pound  and  a half ; then,  when 
the  next  mash  is  drawn  off,  which  it  may 
be  at  the  end  of  an  hour  from  the  first 
letting  the  water  in,  add  the  other  moiety 
of  the  hops,  and  boil  the  whole  thirty- 
eight  gallons  for  at  least  two  hours,  by 
which  time  they  will  not  make  more  than 
thirty-six,  the  quantity  wanted.  While 
this  is  going  on,  the  mash-tub  and  under- 
back  are  being  taken  down  to  the  cellar 
to  be  used  as  fermenting  tuns,  the  former 
for  the  small-beer,  thirty-six  gallons,  and 
tlie  underbade  as  a subsidiary  one  for  the 
ale,  which  must  now  be  carried  down  in 
buckets  to  fill  it,  supposing  it  cool  enough, 
which  it  ought  to  be.  When  this  is  done, 
strain  the  small-beer  wort  from  the  copper 
into  the  coolers,  now  emptied  of  the  ale 
wort,  and  when  it  is  cool  enough,  remove 
it  down  into  the  former  mash-tub,  notv 
converted  into  a fermenting  tun.  In  this 
way,  by  a little  management,  with  very 
limited  and  apparently  inefficient  utensils, 
a brewing  of  eighteen  gallons  of  ale  and 
thirty-six  gallons  of  small-beer  may  be 
carried  out  with  just  as  good  a chance  of 
success  as  if  the  apparatus  cost  =£20;  the 
only  thing  requiring  care  being  the  cooling, 
which  should,  if  possible,  be  managed  in 
an  open  shed,  so  as  to  ensure  a quick 
lowering  of  the  temperature.  Unless, 
therefore,  there  is  such  a convenience, 
aided  also,  if  possible,  by  a gutta-percha 
pipe  and  stream  of  cold  water  (see  par. 
1055),  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the 
brewing  of  this  beer  when  the  temperature 
of  the  outer  air  is  above  50  degrees.  But 
when  the  brewing  is  intended  to  be  all  of 
one  kind  of  beer,  though  it  would  be  better 
if  possible  to  keep  the  first  and  last  mashes 
separate,  the  utensils  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  they  must  therefore  be 
mixed  together.  The  three  mashes  may 
then  be  conducted  exactly  as  before;  but 
when  in  the  cellar  they  may  be  put  together 
as  nearly  as  the  brewer  can  manage  it. 
The  fermentation  is  to  be  conducted  exactly 
as  is  described  at  par.  1064,  and  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  that  in  about  ten  days  or  a 


fortnight  the  small-beer  will  be  fit  to  drink, 
while  the  ale  will  require  three  months’ 
time  to  make  it  fine.  The  latter  will  not  be 
very  strong,  but  the  small-beer  will  be  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  its  name,  and  pleasant 
while  fresh. 

1315.  The  cost  of  these  qualities  of  ale  and 
beer  are  as  lollows 

Cost  of  Eighteen  Gallons  of  Ale  and 
Thirty-six  of  Small-beer. 

£ s.  d. 

3 bushels  of  malt  15  6 

4A  lb.  of  hops  0 4 6 

Yeast,  firing,  and  labour  paid 

for  by  the  grains.  

£1  10  0 

The  grains  are  always  considered  to  pay 
for  the  brewer,  the  firing,  and  the  yeast. 
This  ale,  if  purchased,  would  cost  about 
Is.  3d.  per  gallon,  and  the  small-beer  about 
6d. ; the  two  together,  we  will  say,  coming 
to  <£2  0s.  6d.,  so  that  there  would  be  a clear 
saving  of  10s.  6d.  on  this  quantity.  If,  how- 
ever; we  calculate  to  brew  54  gallons  of  beer 
from  thb  above  quantity,  the  value  of  the 
whole  would  be,  at  9d.  per  gallon,  exactly 
the  same ; and  indeed  there  would  then  be  a 
Saving  ofn&arly  2£d.  per  gallon,  the  home- 
brewed beer  costing  6£d.  and  a fraction 
over. 

1310.  Beer  made  with  a mixture  of  malt 
and  sugar  will  vary  in  cost  according  to  the 
relative  price  of  the  two  articles.  The  malt 
should  be  mashed  as  usual,  and  all  the  power 
of  the  whole  quantity  of  water  exerted  upon 
it  by  the  ordinary  number  of  washings, 
then  add  the  sugar,  and  boil  with  the  hops. 

1317.  Relative  Cost  of  Sugar  and 
Malt.— It  is  found  by  experiment,  that 
twelve  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  of  good 
quality  are  equal  to  a bushel  of  malt  in 
saccharine  matter ; and,  therefore,  when 
they  can  be  procured  for  less  money  a 
saving  to  that  extent  is  effected.  Thus, 
supposing,  instead  of  the  last  proportions, 
the  following  are  substituted : — 


£ s.  d. 

Two  bushels  of  malt  ... 

...  0 17  0 

12  lb.  of  sugar,  at  4Jd.  ... 

...  0 4 6 

4J  lb.  of  hops  

...  0 4 6 

Yeast,  labour,  and  firing 

as 

before. 

£1  6 0 

It  will  appear  that  there 

is  a saving  of 

4s.  on  the  whole  quantity,  or  about  fd.  per 

gallon.  In  point  of  economy,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  sugar  is  advan- 
tageous; but  the  beer  produced  in  this 
way  is  certainly  not  equal  in  flavour  to 
that  from  malt  and  hops  alone. 

1318.  Beer  is  sometimes  made  with  sugar 
alone,  and  for  this  kind  of  brewing  very  few 
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utensils  are  required,  there  being  no  mash- 
ing to  be  done.  The  hops  are  to  be  boiled 
in  the  water  for  ten  minutes,  or  from  that 
to  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add  the  sugar, 
and  just  barely  boil  up  and  strain.  Put  the 
whole  liquor,  as  soon  as  it  is  cooled  to 
about  55  degrees,  into  a barrel  with  the 
yeast,  and  keep  it  full  by  adding  a little 
sound  malt  ale,  as  the  yeast  passes  over. 
When  the  wort  has  fermented  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
lost  its  sweetness,  close  the  bunghole,  and 
in  three  or  four  days  it  will  be  fit  to  drink. 
The  quantities  and  cost  are  as  under: — 


Quantities  and  Cost  of  Sugar  Beer. 

s.  d. 

12  lb.  of  raw  sugar 

4 6 

Yeast,  1|  pints  ..4 

0 4 

Firing  ... 

,4.  0 8 

Water,  18  gallons. 

5 6 


This  sugar  beer,  therefore,  Will  cost  not 
quite  3|d.  per  gallon;  but  though  it  is 
said  to  be  equal  in  strength  to  beer  made 
with  three  bushels  of  malt  to  the  hogshead, 
and  to  be  quite  as  palatable,  I cannot  say 
that  in  either  respect  my  experience  bears 
out  the  assertion.  It  is  perfectly  whole- 
some, I believe,  if  properly  fermented,  but 
it  has  not  the  peculiarly  refreshing  taste  of 
malt  and  hops,  and  may,  in  my  opinion, 
be  classed  with  the  “ cheap  and  nasties.” 
Treacle  Beer  is  made  in  the  same  way, 
with  one  quarter  more  of  the  treacle  than 
is  given  above  of  sugar. 

1319.  Spruce  Beer  is  made  either  white 
or  brown ; the  former  being  prepared  with 
loaf  sugar,  and  the  latter  with  treacle  or 
molasses,  as  this  is  sometimes  called.  The 
receipt  is  as  follows,  and  also  the  cost : — 


s. 

d. 

Treacle,  12  lb 

.4  3 

0 

Essence  of  spruce,  8 oz. 

6 

0 

Yeast,  one  pint 

44  0 

2 

Boiling  water,  18  gallons. 

9 2 

Dissolve  the  treacle  in  the  water,  then  add 
the  spruce,  and  when  cool  pour  into  it  the 
yeast.  When  well  stirred,  it  is  to  be  poured 
into  an  eighteen-gallon  cask,  and  treated 
in  a similar  way  to  the  sugar  beer  in  the 
last  paragraph.  For  white  spruce  beer  ten 
pounds  of  coarse  white  sugar  will  suffice 
fbr  the  above  quantity  of  water  and  essence 
of  spruce.  The  cost  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
6d.  per  gallon;  and  it  is,  for  many  people,  a 
very  palatable  and  wholesome  beverage, 
acting  slightly  on  the  kidneys. 

1320.  The  Proper  Management  of  the 
Yent-peg  is  always  of  great  importance  in 
the  draught  of  malt  liquors,  the  object  being 
to  avoid  the  entrance  of  much  air  to  the 


vacant  space  above  the  liquor  in  the  barrel. 
Unless  some  is  admitted  the  tap  will  not 
flow,  and  therefore  this  provision  must  be 
made.  The  common  vent-peg  is  perfectly 
efficient,  if  it  is  closed  immediately  after 
each  draught,  and  only  slightly  lifted  when 
more  is  required,  or  in  fact  only  when  the 
liquor  from  the  tap  ceases  to  flow  freely. 
Taps  are  sometimes  made  with  a double 
tube,  so  as  to  admit  air,  while  they  allow  the 
fluid  to  run  out;  but  in  practice  they  do  not 
answer.  Many  years  ago  a spring  vent-peg 
was  brought  out  which  opened  like  the 
key  of  a flute,  and  closed  itself  immediately 
the  hand  was  withdrawn.  It  answered 
most  perfectly ; but,  somehow  or  other,  it 
did  not  get  into  general  use,  and  I have  not 
seen  one  for  at  least  twenty  years.  Nothing 
more  is  required  than  a small  metal  tube 
with  a hole  through  it,  closed  by  a flat  key, 
which  works  on  a side-arm,  and  is  pressed 
down  just  like  a flute  key.  They  were  sold 
at  a low  price,  and  might  now  be  made 
for  less  than  sixpence  a-piece,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  all  draught-liquors.  A sketch 
of  this  vent-peg  is  shown  at  Jig.  103. 

1321.  Home-brewed  Malt  Liquors  of  all 
kinds,  except  small-beer,  may  be  bottled 
when  properly  fined ; and  after  this  stage  is 
thoroughly  finished,  the  sooner  the  bottles 
are  filled  the  better;  whereas  the  ordinary 
plan  is  to  leave  the  beer  in  the  cask  until 
half  converted  into  vinegar.  If  the  beer  is 
fresh,  it  requires  no  addition;  but  if  at  all 
flat  or  sour,  a lump  or  two  of  white  sugar 
should  be  dropped  into  each  bottle,  which 
should  then  at  once  be  corked,  tied  down, 
and  stored  in  the  cellar  standing  up,  and 
only  turned  down  on  its  side  about  a week 
before  it  is  wanted  for  use.  Beer  of  good 
quality,  well  hopped,  and  not  at  all  acid, 
will  keep  for  years  in  this  way.  The  best 
ales  have  been  bottled  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  without  losing  all  their  sweetness. 
(See  par.  1074.) 

1322.  When  Beer,  more  or  less  Sour,  is 
to  be  drunk,  about  four  or  five  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  put  into  each  tumbler 
and  beat  up,  not  stirred,  with  a spoon,  will 
correct  the  acidity,  and  give  it  somewhat 
the  flavour  of  bottled-beer. 

Sub-sect.  B.— Cider,  and  Home-made 
Wines. 

1323.  Cider  is  always  made  at  home , 
when  the  apples  are  grown  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  seldom  in  any  other  case,  as 
it  does  not  often  pay  to  purchase  the  apples 
in  order  to  convert  them  into  cider.  The 
two  methods  of  .making  cider  have  been 
already  given  at  page  325,  and  it  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  allude  to  them  here 
again. 

1324.  Sweet  Wines,  or  British  Wines 
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as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  almost 
always  compounded  of  some  kind  of  fruit 
and  water , and  therefore  differ  from  the 
foreign  wines,  which  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  genuine  juice  of  the  grape.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  large  proportion  of  malic 
acid  existing  in  all  our  native  fruits,  sugar 
must  be  added  to  the  wine,  and  in  some 
cases  brandy  also,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
tendency  which  that  acid  has  to  conver- 
sion into  acetic  and  carbonic  acids  on  the 
addition  of  a ferment.  The  great  difficulty, 
therefore,  is  to  avoid  the  Sylla  of  exces- 
sive sweetness,  without  falling  into  the 
Charybdis  of  vinegar ; but,  in  making  the 
attempt,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the 
voyager  encounters  them  both.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  malt,  cowslip,  and  ginger  wine, 
the  fermentation  is  properly  carried  out; 
and,  from  the  absence  of  malic  acid,  they 
are  as  sound  and  as  wholesome  as  any 
wines  can  be ; but  in  the  rhubarb,  goose- 
berry, and  currant  wines,  so  much  prized 
by  our  grandmothers,  it  abounds,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  sugar  must  be  largely 
added,  with  a result  that  is  not  pleasant 
to  the  male  sex,  although  it  may  suit  the 
palates  of  the  feminine  part  of  creation. 
Whenever  these  wines  are  intended  to  be 
effervescent,  they  must  be  bottled  before 
tbe  fermentation  has  entirely  ceased. 

132.1  To  Fine  Wine.— Let  tjyo  ounces 
of  isinglass  be  dissolved  in  a very  little 
iof  the  wine  to  be  fined,  and  put  it  near  the 
fire  for  a day  or  two.  Beat  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  to  a froth,  take  out  a gallon 
of  the  wine,  mix  all  well  together,  and 
;put  it  into  the  barrel;  beat  it  well  with 
a strong  whisk  of  the  arm  for  nearly  an 
hour  in  the  barrel;  let  it  stand  one  day, 
and  the  next  stop  it  up.  In  three  weeks  or 
a month  it  will  be  fine.  The  above  is  for 
twenty-five  gallons  of  wine  or  rather  less. 

1326.  To  Take  the  Tartness  off  Cider, 
Perry,  or  Wine.— Take  oyster  shells,  burn 
and  grind  them  to  a fine  powder;  put 
three  pounds  to  every  half  hogshead. 
This  will  take  off  the  sharpness  in  a very 
short  time. 

1327.  The  Following  Receipts  will  be 
found  to  produce  as  good  wines  of  their 
respective  kinds  as  can  be  effected  from 
such  materials : — 

(a)  Malt  Wine. — Take  of  pale  malt, 
ground,  one  bushel,  and  boiling  water 
twelve  gallons ; infuse  or  mash  as  for  beer, 
and  strain  off  the  wort;  then  add  forty 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar  and  ten  pounds  of 
sugar-candy,  dissolved  in  thirty-two  gallons 
of  hot  water ; when  cooled  down  to  55 
degrees,  add  one  quart  of  yeast,  and  put 
it  into  a fifty-four  gallon  cask,  to  which 
add,  on  the  third  day,  twenty  pounds  of 
raisins,  stoned.  Let  it  work  for  three 


days,  then  pour  in  half  a gallon  of  brandy 
(British  will  do),  and  bung  it  down,  taking 
care  to  fill  the  cask  up  with  warm  but  not 
boiling  water,  if  necessary.  In  four  months 
rack  it  off  into  another  cask  and  add 
another  half  gallon  of  brandy.  In  a month 
it  will  be  fit  to  drink  from  the  wood,  and 
in  two  more  to  bottle  for  keeping. 

Another  Malt  Wine  (inexpensive).— To 
every  gallon  of  water  put  three  pounds  of 
brown  sugar,  boil  and  skim  it  well,  when 
the  liquor  is  nearly  cold,  put  two  ounces  of 
yeast  to  it,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  following 
day,  then  put  it  into  a perfectly  clean  cask, 
with  one  pint  of  strong  new  ale  in  a state 
of  fermentation,  and  one  pound  of  raisins  to 
every  gallon.  Let  it  stand  twelve  months 
before  bottling  it. 

Q})  British  Madeira  Wine.— To  one  gal- 
lon of  water  add  three  pounds  of  moist 
sugar,  boil  and  skim  it  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour;  when  cool  put  to  each  gallon 
one  pint  of  ale  from  the  vat  when  working, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  yeast;  when  it  shows 
a white  head  put  it  into  a cask,  and  when  it 
has  done  working  put  to  each  gallon  one 
pound  of  raisins,  and  then  stop  it  up.  It 
ought  to  remain  in  the  cask  twelve  months 
before  it  is  bottled.  In  making  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  wine  two  or  three 
pounds  of  sugar  may  be  saved.  About  a 
pint  of  brandy  to  ten  gallons  of  wine  will 
be  an  improvement. 

(c)  Ginger  Wine.— Take  one  gallon  of 
water,  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  one 
lemon,  one  orange,  one  ounce  of  ginger, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  raisins.  Boil 
the  sugar  and  water  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  take  a little  of  it  to  boil  with  the 
ginger  and  peel  of  the  lemons  and  oranges 
for  one  hour.  When  nearly  cold  mix  the 
two  together,  and  put  in  the  juice  of  the 
oranges  and  lemons  with  one  ounce  of 
isinglass,  and  a tablespoonful  of  yeast. 
Lastly,  after  twenty-four  hours,  pour  the 
whole  into  a small  cask,  let  it  remain  six 
weeks,  then  rack  carefully;  let  it  remain 
another  month,  and  bottle.  (This  is  an 
excellent  receipt .) 

Another.— Take  thirty  quarts  of  water, 
twenty-seven  pounds  of  sugar,  sixteen 
lemons,  two  Seville  oranges,  six  ounces  of 
ginger,  twro  pounds  of  raisins,  and  half  a 
pint  of  brandy.  The  raisins,  lemon  juice, 
brandy,  and  a teacupful  of  good  yea-t  to 
be  put  into  the  barrel,  the  rest  boiled  halt 
an  hour  and  put  into  the  barrel  when  not 
more  than  new  milk  warm.  Stir  every 
morning  for  ten  days;  bottle  in  three 
months. 

(d)  To  MAKe  Cowslip  Wine.— To  one 
gallon  of  water  put  three  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar;  boil  these  together  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  let  the  liquor  stand 
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till  it  is  cold,  then  dip  a toast  in  yeast, 
place  it  in  and  let  the  whole  work  three  or 
four  days.  Put  it  in  the  cask,  and  add  one 
gallon  of  cowslip-pips  (measured  when 
freshly  gathered),  and  the  juice  of  an 
orange  and  lemon;  stir  it  up  well  with 
a stick  every  day  for  nine  days,  then  stop 
it  up ; in  ten  days  bottle. 

(e)  To  Make  Orange  Wine.— To  ten 
gallons  of  water,  put  three  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  the  whites  of  ten  eggs;  boil 
as  long  as  any  scum  arises ; then  pour  into 
a tub.  When  nearly  cold;  add  the  juice 
of  one  hundred  Seville  oranges,  half  their 
peel,  finely  pared,  and  half  a pint  of  ale 
yeast;  let  it  ferment  twenty-four  hours, 
then  put  it  in  the  cask  with  half  a pint 
of  brandy.  Tun  the  wine  when  it  has 
done  working,  stop  it  down  close  for  three 
months,  then  rack  it  off;  put  it  into  the 
cask  with  half  a pint  more  of  brandy,  and 
one  or  two  pounds  of  raw  sugar.  Let  it 
stand  twelve  months  before  it  is  bottled. 

(/)  To  Make  EaistN  Wine.— ^ut  into  a 
tub  as  many  gallons  of  water  as  the  cask 
for  the  wine  will  hold.  The  water  may 
be  cold,  if  soft , or  if  hard  it  must  be 
boiled,  and  then  cooled.  To  each  gallon 
add  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  raisins  (half 
Malaga  and  half  Smyrna).  Let  it  ferment 
in  the  tub  five  or  six  weeks,  stirring  it 
once  a day  till  the  evening  before  it  is 
drawn  off  to  be  put  in  the  barrel.  Whfen 
to  be  drawn  off,  instead  of  pressing  the 
fruit  in  a mill,  put  on  some  large  and  heavjr 
weights,  and  let  it  drain  for  a day  or  two, 
and  add  the  liquor  to  that  in  the  cask. 
Should  this  not  be  sufficient  to  fill  it  up, 
a small  quantity  Of  fresh  water  may  be 
thrown  over  the  fruit,  and  in  a day  or  two 
drawn  off,  and  applied  for  that  purpose. 
When  it  has  been  in  the  cask  a month  or 
six  weeks,  rack  it;  and  add  to  it  some 
French  brandy,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least 
two  bottles  to  a hogshead.  Then  let  it 
remain  unstopped,  with  a perforated  tin 
only  placed  over  the  bunghole  for  a year 
at  least , when  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle;  and 
when  that  is  done  it  will  be  best  for  safety 
to  let  the  bottles  stand  upright.  The  fruit 
should  not  be  picked,  but  put  into  the  tub 
altogether  as  it  comes  from  the  grocer. 

(g)  To  Make  Black  and  Eed  Currant 
Wine.— To  every  quart  of  water  add  two 
pounds  of  currants  and  half  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar;  break  the  currants  in  the  water,  and 
then  strain  the  liquor  before  the  sugar  is 
added  ; it  will  be  fit  to  put  in  the  cask  in 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  made. 

Another.^ Add  ten  pounds  of  currants  to 
a gallon  of  water,  squeeze  them,  and  let  the 
liquor  stand  two  days  in  a tub,  stirring  it 
occasionally,  then  press  the  currants  and 
strain  them  through  a ; sieve ; to  every  gallon 


of  liquor  put  four  and  a quarter  pounds  of 
lump  sugar ; let  it  stand  in  the  tub  two  days 
more ; take  off  the  scum  and  tun  it ; leave 
the  bung  loose  a month  or  two,  then  stop  it 
close;  let  it  stand  three  or  four  months, 
then  try  it,  and  if  too  sweet  stop  it  up  again 
till  the  sweetness  has  gone  off,  opening  the 
bung  to  taste  it.  Put  in  what  raspberries 
you  like,  and  if  they  are  ready  before  the 
currants,  put  them  in  brandy  and  sugar. 

(h)  Damson  Wine.— Gather  the  damsons 
on  a dry  day,  weigh  and  bruise  them ; to 
every  eight  pounds  of  damsons  put  a gallon 
of  water  (first  boiled  and  skimmed) ; put  it 
boiling  on  the  fruit,  and  when  it  has  stood 
two  days  pour  off  the  liquor  and  put  it  into 
the  barrel,  with  three  pounds  of  moist 
sugar  to  each  gallon ; fill  the  barrel,  and 
stop  it  close;  when  bottled  put  a lump 
of  sugar  and  a little  brandy  into  every 
bottle. 

(i)  Elder  Wine.— If  two  gallons  of  wine 
are  to  be  made,  get  orie  gallon  of  elder- 
berries and  a quart  of  damsons  or  sloes; 
boil  them  together  in  six  quarts  of  water 
for  half  ah  hour,  breaking  the  fruit  with  a 
stick  flat  at  one  end ; let  the  liquor  run  off, 
and  squeeze  the  pulp  through  a sieve  or 
cloth;  boil  the  liquor  up  again,  with  six 
pounds  of  coarse  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
ginger,  two  ounces  of  allspice  bruised,  and 
one  ounce  of  hops,  the  splice  to  be  tied 
loosely  in  a small  piece  Of  miislin  ; let  this 
boil  more  than  half  an  hour,  then  pour  it 
off;  when  quite  cool  stir  in  a tea- spoonful 
of  yeast,  and  cover  it  up  to  work ; after  two 
days  skim  off  the  yeast,  and  put  the  wine 
into  a barrel.'  When  fermentation  ceases, 
which  will  be  in  about  a fortnight,  paste  a 
stiff  brown  paper  over  the  bunghole ; after 
that  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in-  about  eight 
weeks,  but  it  will  keep  for  years.  The  bag 
of  spice  may  be  dropped  in  at  the  bung- 
hole, having  a string  fastened  from  it  to 
the  outside,  which  will  keep  it  from  reach- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Another.— Procure  elderberries  when  quite 
ripe ; bake  them  in  an  oven  with  the  bread, 
then  strain  the  juice  from  them;  to  six 
gallons  of  water  put  three  pounds  of  moist 
sugar;  boil  it  one  hour,  and  skim  it;  when 
it  is  cool  put  one  quart  of  juice  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor ; spread  a toast  thickly  with 
yeast,  put  it  in,  and  let  it  stand  for  a week; 
then  put  the  wine  in  the  cask ; to  every 
gallon  add  one  pound  of  raisins ; a pint  of 
brandy  to  every  three  gallons  of  wine  will 
be  an  improvement. 

(j)  White  Elder  Wine.— To  a quart  of 
white  berries  add  a quart  of  water,  boil  it, 
pass  it  through  a sieve,  but  do  not  press  the 
berries ; to  each  gallon  of  this  liquor  put 
three  pounds  of  lump  sugar ; let  it  bod, 
skim  it,  and  \vhen  milkwarm  work  it  with 
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a barm-toast  for  five  days ; stir  it  two  or 
three  times  a day ; to  about  tive  gallons 
of  the  liquor  put  three  pounds  of  Malaga 
raisins,  chopped;  before  the  wine  is  put  into 
the  vessel  wash  it  with  brandy ; stop  it  up 
when  it  has  done  working ; to  each  gallon 
put  the  rind  and  .juice  of  a lemon.  Lisbon 
sugar  will  make  it  as  good  as  the  lump. 

(A)  Elderflower  Wine.— To  every  gal- 
lon of  water  put  four  pounds  of  sugar,  half 
a pint  of  elderflowers  not  pressed  down,  and 
one  table-spoonful  of  yeast.  Mix  these 
altogether  and  put  them  in  a barrel,  stir  it 
every  morning  for  a week,  then  stop  it  up 
close ; it  will  be  ready  to  bottle  in  six 
weeks.  (A  delicious  wine.) 

(J)  To  Make  Elder  Wine  with  Cider.— 
To  every  gallon  of  cider  run  clear  from  the 
mill  put  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one 
pound  of  Malaga  raisins,  and  one  quart  of 
elderberry  juice ; put  it  into  a tub,  and  stir 
it  once  or  twice  a day ; when  the  sugar  is 
dissolved  put  it  into  a barrel,  and  when  it 
has  done  working  put  to  every  gallon  one 
pennyworth  of  sweet  orrice-root,  cut  small ; 
do  not  stop  the  bung  till  March ; it  may  be 
bottled  in  the  same  year,  but  it  is  better  to 
wait  till  the  March  or  April  following.  The 
juice  may  be  prepared  and  kept  till  the 
cider  is  ready ; but  it  must  be  mixed  with 
part  of  the  sugar. 

(m)  Blackberry  Wine.  — Gather  the 
blackberries  when  the}'  are  full  ripe  and 
dry.  Take  twelve  quarts  and  crush  them 
with  the  hand;  then  boil  six  gallons  of 
water  with  twelve  pounds  of  brown  sugar 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  skim  it  well,  and 
pour  it  on  the  blackberries,  letting  it  stand 
all  night ; then  strain  it  through  a hair 
sieve,  and  put  it  into  a cask,  with  six 
pounds  of  Malaga  raisins  and  one  ounce 
of  isinglass  dissolved  in  a little  cider.  Stir 
all  up  together,  and  then  stop  up  close, 
letting  it  stand  six  months  before  bottling. 

(n)  Gooseberry  Wine.— Take  ripe  goose- 
berries, beat  them  in  a mortar,  and  put 
into  a tub  one  quart  to  each  quart  of 
water;  let  them  stand  all  night,  then  strain 
through  a hair  sieve,  and  press  them  with 
the  hand.  To  every  gallon  put  three 
pounds  of  moist  sugar.  Let  it  stand  two 
days,  and  then  put  it  into  a cask  with  one 
pound  of  Malaga  raisins  to  each  gallon  of 
liquor;  add  a little  brandy,  and  let  it  remain 
in  the  barrel  three  or  four  months,  or  till 
fine ; then  bottle  it. 

Another  Receipt— To  thirty-six  pounds 
of  very  ripe  fruit  add  three  gallons  of 
boiling  water,  let  them  stand  twenty-four 
hours;  strain  them  off;  add  twelve  pounds 
of  good  moist  sugar,  stir  and  skim  for 
twenty-four  hours  more,  then  put  into  the 
cask  to  ferment.  It  will  be  ready  to  bottle 
in  four  months. 


(o)  Green  Gooseberry  Wine.— To  six 
pounds  of  unripe  gooseberries,  well  picked 
and  mashed,  add  one  gallon  of  water.  Let 
it  stand  several  days,  stirring  it  twice  a 
day ; then  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar. 
When  it  has  done  fermenting  put  a quart 
of  brandy  to  every  five  gallons,  with  a 
good  ounce  of  isinglass  steeped  in  it.  Stop 
it  down,  and  in  six  months  bottle  it. 

(p)  Gooseberry  Champagne Gather  the 

amber  gooseberries  when  just  turning , and 
pour  cold  water  over  them  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  quarts  of  water  to  one  gallon 
of  fruit;  let  the  preparation  stand  a week, 
stirring  it  every  day,  and  bruising  the 
gooseberries  till  quite  maslied ; then  strain 
through  a sieve,  and  add  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor  four  pounds  of  moist  sugar , let  the 
fermentation  proceed  for  two  or  three  days, 
then  pass  through  a flannel  bag  into  the 
cask,  leaving  it  open  till  the  fermentation 
subsides ; add  to  every  five  gallons  of  wine 
half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  a 
little  of  the  same,  and  close  the  cask.  If 
the  champagne  is  required  to  be  potent, 
add,  before  closing  the  cask,  a bottle  or 
two  of  brandy;  but  the  wine  will  be  brisK 
and  agreeable  without.  It  should  remain 
twelve  months  in  the  cask  before  bottling. 

(q)  Rhubarb  Wine.— Take  five  pounds  of 
rhubarb,  cut  as  for  tarts ; add  one  gallon 
of  cold  water,  and  put  it  into  a tub  tor 
eight  or  nine  days,  stirring  it  well  two  or 
three  times  each  day.  Strain,  and  to  every 
gallon  add  four  pounds  ot  loaf  sugar,  the 
juice  and  part  of  the  rind  of  a lemon  ; 
put  it  in  a cask  with  at  least  half  an  ounce 
of  isinglass  dissolved  in  a little  of  the 
liquor ; a little  brandy  may  be  added.  Stop 
down  the  cask  for  a month,  and  bottle  in 
ten  or  twelve  months  more. 

(r)  To  Make  Parsnip  Wine.— Let  the 
parsnips  be  well  cleaned,  slice  them,  and  to 
every  gallon  of  water  put  three  pounds  of 
parsnips  and  three  pounds  of  good  moist 
sugar,  boil  them  to  a pulp,  strain  off  the 
water,  and  well  wash  the  pulp  with  part 
of  it;  skim  it  well  while  boiling;  when 
boiled  put  it  in  a tub,  and  when  sufficiently 
cold  put  it  into  the  cask  with  a table- 
spoonful  of  yeast,  and  after  it  has  fermented 
properly  add  what  quantity  of  spirit  you 
please,  and  stop  it  up. 

(s)  British  Grape  Wine — Pick  the  grapes 
from  the  stalks,  and  squeeze  the  juice  away, 
then  grind  and  press  the  pulp  in  a cider- 
mill;  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  sugar  if  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  otherwise  three  pounds ; let  it  stand  in 
a tub  two  or  three  days,  stirring  it  several 
times  each  day ; rinse  the  cask  with  brandy, 
and  put  it  in;  it  must  be  stopped  up  (accords 
ing  to  the  degree  of  fermentation  which  has 
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taken  place)  in  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  having  a vent-peg  in  the  cask ; it  is 
best  racked  in  a few  months  and  brandy 
added,  about  a bottle  to  twelve  gallons, 
with  an  ounce  of  isinglass  to  about  ten 
gallons ; let  it  remain  in  the  cask  not  less 
than  a year,  nor  more  than  a year  and  a 
half;  the  riper  the  grapes  the  better,  pro- 
vided they  are  secured  from  insects. 

(t)  Birch-tkee  Wine.— In  the  beginning 
of  March,  when  the  sap  is  rising,  bore  holes 
in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  introduce  tubes  of 
elder,  and  the  sap  will  flow  out.  Boil  the 
sap  with  four  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  gal- 
lon, and  ferment  it  like  other  wines. 

(u)  Dandelion  Wine.— On  two  quarts 
of  dandelion  flowers  pour  one  quart  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand  all  night; 
the  next  morning  strain  it,  and  add  three 
pounds  of  sugar  and  one  lemon ; then  boil 
for  half  an  hour.  When  cool  put  it  in  the 
cask  with  a littie  yeast  spread  on  a toast. 
It  will  be  fit  to  bottle  in  two  months. 

( v ) Sparkling  Mead. —Boil  fourteen 
pounds  of  honey  in  six  gallons  of  water  for 
half  an  hour,  breaking  into  it  three  or  four 
eggs ; then  add  small  bunches  of  marjoram, 
balm,  and  sweetbrier,  half  an  ounce  each  of 
cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and  bruised  ginger, 
and  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer ; pour  it 
out.  to  cool,  then  toast  a very  large  slice  of 
brown  bread,  spread  it  over  with  fresh 
yeast,  and  put  it  into  the  liquor;  let  it 
ferment  for  a day,  then  put  in  the  cask,  but 
keep  it  open  till  the  fermentation  is  com- 
plete. Some  add  a bottle  of  Moselle  or 
Hermitage  before  they  close  the  barrel.  It 
may  be  bottled  in  a month,  and  the  corks 
must  be  securely  tied. 

(w)  Mead. — To  every  gallon  of  water  put 
four  pounds  of  honey,  gnd  boil  it  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  taking  care  to  slum  it. 
To  every  gallon  add  an  ounce  of  hops,  then 
boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  let  it  stand  till 
next  day,  when  put  it  into  the  cask,  and  to 
thirteen  gallons  of  the  liquor  add  a quart 
of  brandy.  Let  it  be  lightly  stopped  till 
the  fermentation  is  over,  and  then  stop  it 
very  close.  If  you- make  a large  cask,  keep 
it  a year  before  bottling,  and  for  a smaller 
cask  in  proportion. 

(,v)  Cowslip  Mead.— Put  thirty  pounds 
of  honey  into  fifteen  gallons  of  water,  and 
boil  till  one  gallon  is  wasted ; skim  it,  take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  have  ready  a dozen  and 
a half  of  lemons  quartered;  pour  a gallon 
of  the  liquor  boiling  hot  upon  them,  put 
the  remainder  of  the  liquor  into  a tub,  with 
seven  pecks  of  coyysliprpips ; let  them 
remain  there  all  night,  and  then  put  to  the 
Hquor  and  the  lemons  eight  spoonfuls  of 
pew  yeast,  and  a handful  of  sweetbrier; 
stir  all  well  together,  and  let  it  work  three 
Or  four  days.  Strain  it,  and  put  into  the 


cask ; let  it  stand  six  months,  and  then 
bottle  it  for  keeping. 

Sub-sect.  C.— Liqueurs,  Punches,  &c. 

1028.  Liqueurs  are  compounds  of  alcohol 
with  some  flavouring  material,  of  which 
the  following  receipts  give  many  varieties. 
They  are  most  of  them,  as  now  made,  very 
sweet,  and  somewhat  cloying;  but,  in  small 
quantities,  not  unwholesome. 

(a)  CuRAgOA. — Take  one  pint  of  brandy, 
and  pare  into  it  the  rind  of  six  Seville 
oranges  as  thin  as  possible ; let  this  stand 
for  three  days,  stirring  it  very  often,  then 
add  the  juice  of  the  oranges,  and  two 
quarts  of  brandy,  five  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar  bruised,  and  one  pound  of  sugar- 
candy  powdered ; stir  it  well  for  half  an 
hour,  and  let  it  remain  two  days  longer, 
stirring  it  during  the  time ; then  strain  and 
bottle  it.  It  should  not  be  opened  for  six 
months,  and  the  longer  it  is  kept  the 
better. 

( b ) Ginger  Cordlal,  as  a Liqueur.— Take 
one  pound  of  raisins,  the  rind  of  one  lemon, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  bruised 
ginger.  Steep  these  ingredients  in  a quart 
of  best  whisky  or  brandy,  then  strain  it, 
and  add  one  pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar 
to  every  quart  of  juice. 

(c)  Maraschino.— Take  the  rinds  of  twelve 
Seville  oranges  and  five  lemons,  peeled 
very  thin,  and  three  pounds  of  sugar-candy ; 
steep  the  whole  in  one  gallon  of  gin  four 
days  and  nights.  Stir  it  frequently,  and 
run  it  through  filtering  paper  to  clear  it. 

Another. — To  a bottle  of  English  gin  add 
two  ounces  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched 
and  bruised,  and  six  ounces  of  white  sugar- 
candy.  Mix,  and  let  it  stand  a fortnight. 
Strain  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  lor  use  in 
another  fortnight. 

(d)  To  Make  Noyeau.— Blanch  and  pound 
two  pounds  of  bitter  almonds,  and  put  them 
into  a gallon  of  white  brandy,  with  two 
pounds  of  white  sugar-candy,  a nutmeg 
grated,  and  half  an  ounce  of  mace.  Stir  it 
about  well  every  day  for  twelve  days,  then 
leave  it  for  six  weeks,  when  it  may  be 
bottled,  but  must  be  kept  some  months 
before  it  is  ready  for  use. 

( e ) Creme  de  Noyeau.— Take  two  quarts 
of  spring  water  with  two  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar  boiled  in  it,  and  put  it  into  a gallon 
of  either  brandy  or  rum.  Add  three  half- 
pints of  boiled  milk  to  it,  and  the  peel  of 
five  lemons.  Blanch  and  bruise  half  a 
pound  of  bitter  almonds,  and  put  them  in. 
Let  the  ingredients  stand  together  five 
days,  stirring  well  each  day.  Filter  it 
through  a sheet  of  cap-paper,  and  bottle 
it.  It  may  be  drunk  in  a month,  but 
improves  by  keeping. 

(/)  Ratafia.— Blanch  two  ounces  of  peach 
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and  apricot  kernels,  bruise,  and  put  them 
into  a bottle,  and  fill  nearly  up  with  brandy. 
Dissolve  half  a pound  of  white  sugar-candy 
in  a cup  of  cold  water,  and  add  it  to  the 
brandy  after  it  has  stood  a month  on  the 
kernels,  and  they  are  strained  off;  then 
filter  through  paper  and  bottle  for  use. 
The  leaves  of  peaches  and  nectarines,  when 
the  trees  are  cut  in  the  spring,  being  dis- 
tilled, are  an  excellent  substitute  for  ratafia 
in  puddings. 

(g)  To  Make  Rum  or  Brandy  Shrub.— 
Strain  the  juice  of  twelve  Seville  oranges 
and  the  same  quantity  of  lemons ; pour  it 
upon  the  peel  of  half  the  quantity  of  fruit, 
and  add  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  When 
the  sugar  is  dissolved  by  stirring,  add  a 
gallon  of  rum  or  brandy.  Put  all  except 
the  peel  into  a cask,  and  shake  it  every 
day  for  a week,  then  let  it  stand  till  fine; 
and  bottle  it. 

{h)  To  Make  Currant  Brandy  or  Shrub. 
Take  one  gallon  of  brandy,  three  pints  of 
white  currant  juice,  three  pounds  of  loaf- 
sugar,  arid  the  peel  of  three  large  lemons; 
then  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bitter 
almonds,  blanched  and  bruised,  and  put 
them  into  one  quart  of  spring  water,  letting 
it  stand  some  hours.  Add  it  to  the  other 
ingredients,  and  let  all  stand  for  three  days, 
stirring  often.  Strain  through  a jelly-bag, 
and  bottle  when  clear. 

(£)  Orange  BRandy.— Take  the  rinds  of 
three  lemons  and  eight  Seville  oranges, 
peeled  very  thin,  and  three  pounds  of  fine 
loaf-sugar  pounded,  or  sugar-candy.  Steep 
the  whole  in  one  gallon  of  brandy  for  four 
days  and  nights,  stirring  it  frequently,  and 
run  it  through  filtering-paper  to  clear  it. 

(j)  To  Make  Raspberry  Brandy.— To 
one  gallon  of  brandy  put  two  quarts  of 
raspberries ; bruise  them  in  a little  of  the 
brandy;  let  them  steep  ten  or  twelve  days; 
cover  them  up  close,  then  strain  through  a 
sieve ; put  to  the  liquor  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar ; when  it  is  fine  bottle  it. 

(£)  To  Make  Punch.— To  four  quarts  of 
boiling  water  put  one  pint  of  brandy  and 
one  pint  of  rum,  the  peel  of  two  lemons, 
with  the  juice,  and  sugar  according  to  taste. 

(Z)  Milk  Punch. — Take  one  quart  of 
lemon-juice,  four  or  five  quarts  of  rum, 
four  quarts  of  water,  two  quarts  of  milk, 
and  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar.  Pare  the 
lemons,  then  mix  the  juice,  rum,  and 
water,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  them; 
after  which  pour  in  the  milk  boiling  hot, 
and  put  in  the  peel  of  four  lemons.  In  a 
few  minutes  taste  it,  and  if  it  is  not  to 
your  taste  make  it  so,  by  adding  more  of 
any  ingredient  apparently  deficient.  Run 
tt  through  a bag,  and  bottle  it.  It  is  fit  for 
use  immediately,  or  it  may  be  reserved  for 
future  consumption. 


(m)  Essence  of  Punch  is  made  of  one 
bottle  of  rum,  and  two  bottles  of  brandy, 
the  peel  and  juice  of  three  Seville  oranges 
and  six  lemons,  and  three  pints  of  strong 
green  tea,  with  one  pound  of  sugar. 

(n)  To  Mull  Port.— Put  half  a pint  of 
water  into  a clean  saucepan,  with  three 
ounces  of  sugar  and  a little  nutmeg  and 
cloves ; boil  all  together  for  a few  minutes ; 
then  add  from  six  to  twelve  glasses  of  rich 
port  wine  ; do  not  allow  it  do  more  than  boil 
for  a moment,  and  pour  out  into  a jug  ready 
for  use. 

ip)  To  Mull  Claret.— Boil  gently  the 
sugar  and  spice  in  just  enough  wine  for 
the  purpose;  then  add  the  remainder,  and 
boil  as  above  for  a second  or  two.  Serve 
in  silver. 

{p)  To  Make  White  Wine  Whey.— Boil 
a pint  and  a half  of  skimmed  milk,  add  two 
glasses  of  raisin  or  sherry  wine,  fifteen 
grains  of  purified  nitre,  and  lemon-juice 
enough  to  turn  the  milk  ; boil  it  up,  and 
then  set  it  aside  until  the  curd  subsides ; 
strain  it,  and  add  enough  sugar  to  make 
it  pleasant ; one  half  to  be  taken  on 
getting  into  bed,  the  other  ten  minutes 
afterwards. 

(g)  Badminton. — Peel  half  of  a middle- 
sized  cucumber,  and  put  it  into  a silver 
cup  with  four  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  a 
little  nutmeg,  and  a bottle  of  claret.  When 
the  sugar  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  pour  in 
a bottle  of  soda-water,  and  it  is  fit  for  use. 

( r ) Cider  Cup. — Make  a square  toast 
less  than  the  size  of  the  cup,  grate  upon 
this  some  ginger  and  a little  nutmeg.  Put 
in  the  cup  with  the  toast  two  or  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  according  to  the  palate, 
and  a glass  or  two  of  sherry,  then  fill  up 
with  cider,  and  serve. 

(s)  Cool  Tankard,  or  Ale  Cup,  is 
made  in  the  same  way  as  (r),  using  ale 
ihstead  of  cider. 

Another  Cold  Cup.  — One  gill  of  white 
wine,  one  gill  of  fresh  beer,  one  pint  of 
good  sweet  cider,  two  slices  of  lemon,  one 
sprig  of  balm,  a little  nutmeg,  and  sugar 
to  taste. 

(t)  Egged  Wine.— For  each  half-pint  of 
egged  wine  intended  to  be  made,  take 
two  eggs,  beat  them  up  thoroughly  in  a 
small  basin  with  an  ounce  and  d half  of 
white  sugar  (fine  moist  will  do),  and  a 
little  powdered  nutmeg  and  cloves.  While 
doing  this,  heat  half  a pint  of  sherry  and 
water,  in  equal  quantities,  or  stronger  of 
the  sherry  if  desired;  and  when  boiling 
hot  stir  it  into  the  eggs,  after  which  pour 
the  whole  backwards  and  forwards,  from 
the  saucepan  into  the  basin,  and  vice  versa , 
until  it  thickens.  If  this,  from  the  coldness 
of  the  atmosphere,  does  not  take  place, 
it  must  be  put  on  the  fire  again,  and 
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constantly  stirred  tin  it  does,  which  never 
fails  in  a few  minutes. 

(u)  Egg  Flip— This  is  made  in  the  same 
way  as  egged  wine  (t),  substituting  good 
ale  for  the  sherry  and  water,  and  occa- 
sionally adding  a little  brandy,  if  the  ale 
is  not  strong  enough. 

Sub-sect.  D— Vinegars  and  Pickles. 

1329.  The  Methods  Used  in  Making 
Vinegar  have  been  described  at  page  308, 
where  there  are  two  or  three  receipts 
given,  which  may  be  used  in  the  home- 
manufacture  of  the  article.  White-wine 
vinegar  may  be  made,  if  desired,  using 
the  newest  samples  of  unbrandied  wines 
which  can  be  purchased,  and  treating  them 
exactly  as  described  in  par.  994.  This,  how- 
ever, will  cost  rather  more  than  the  wine 
itself  from  the  loss  in  evaporation,  &c.,  and 
therefore  few  people  will  consider  it  worth 
their  while  to  make  the  attempt,  especially 
as  genuine  imported  white-wine  vinegar 
may  be  purchased  by  going  to  respectable 
houses  at  a much  less  cost.  At  par.  995,  a 
receipt  is  given  for  sugar-vinegar,  which 
provides  this  article  at  a cost  less  than  the 
retail  price,  and  of  a very  superior  quality. 
According  to  that  method,  vinegar  costs 
about  6d.  to  8d.  per  gallon,  and  the  quality 
is  quite  equal  to  that  retailed  at  2s.  or 
even  at  2s.  9d.  Malt-vinegar,  well  made, 
is  superior  in  flavour  to  sugar-vinegar; 
but  it  takes  a longer  time  to  acetify,  and 
also  costs  more  in  labour  and  money.  By 
the  use  of  a barrel,  set  on  end,  instead  of 
on  its  side,  and  with  a small  frame  worked 
through  the  head  of  the  barrel  by  a rod,  and 
supporting  a few  bundles  of  birch  steeped 
in  water  and  well  cleaned,  the  quick  prin- 
ciple used  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.  may  be 
readily  adopted  in  private  houses  without 
any  increase  of  cost.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
obtain  a barrel  large  enough  to  hold  rather 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  vinegar 
to  be  made,  then  take  out  the  head,  and 
cut  a hole  in  its  centre  to  admit  a mop-stick 
to  work  up  and  down  freely.  Next,  make  a 
circular  open  frame,  rather  smaller  than  the 
cask,  and  attach  the  mop-stiek  to  its  centre ; 
tie  the  birch  loosely  upon  this,  and  then 
pass  the  mop-stick  through  the  hole  in  the 
head  of  the  cask,  and  let  the  cooper  head  it 
in  as  usual.  Make  a hole  in  the  mop-stick 
to  receive  a peg  when  pulled  up,  so  that  it 
will  not  fall  down  again,  and  the  apparatus 
is  complete,  beginning  with  the  birch  frame, 
&c.,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  Put  it  in  a 
place  where  it  will  be  kept  at  an  uniform 
temperature  of  about  80  degrees,  and  then 
introduce  the  wort  through  the  bunghole, 
which  is  to  be  left  open,  or  only  partially 
closed.  When  the  wort  is  in,  lift  the  mop- 
stick  with  its  frame,  and  keep  it  up  by 


pushing  the  peg  into  its  place.  In  a short 
time  the  wort  will  all  run  down  again,  and 
then  the  peg  must  be  taken  out,  the  stick 
pushed  down  to  the  bottom  and  raised 
again,  putting  in  the  peg  to  keep  it  there. 
By  repeating  this  once  after  every  meal,  or 
at  any  other  fixed  period,  the  process  is 
considerably  accelerated,  and  the  vinegar 
is  made  of  a better  quality  also,  being  quite 
equal  to  that  retailed  at  2s.  9d.  a gallon. 
The  principle  of  this  method  will  be  more 
readily  understood  by  referring  to  par.  997, 
and  its  illustration  (Jig  84).  The  cost  of  this 
malt-vinegar  by  either  the  slow  or  the  quick 
process,  allowing  nothing  for  trouble  and 
firing,  &c.  (which,  as  in  the  case  of  beer, 
will  be  paid  for  by  the  grains), .is,  at  the  rate 
of  a bushel  of  malt  to  18  gallons  of  vinegar, 
as  near  as  may  be  6d.  a gallon.  This  pro- 
portion, however,  does  not  make  it  quite 
strong  enough  to  be  worth  the  price  quoted 
above,  but  sufficient  for  most  domestic 
purposes ; but  supposing  a bushel  and  a halt 
to  be  used,  that  only  brings  the  price  up  to 
9d.  a gallon ; and  when  beer  is  brewed  at 
home  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  set  apart 
a portion  of  the  wort  to  be  converted  into 
vinegar  by  either  of  these  methods. 

1330.  Flavoured  Yinegaes,  that  is, 
vinegar  made  with  the  addition  of  rasp- 
berries, cowslips,  gooseberries,  &c.,  are 
sometimes  used  as  pleasant  summer-bever- 
ages. In  each  case  the  additional  sugar  is 
in  great  measure  converted  into  vinegar, 
while  the  fruits  contribute  in  some  cases  a 
proportion  of  it,  but  chiefly  their  peculiar 
flavour.  The  following  are  good  receipts  — 

(a)  Raspberry  Vinegar— Take  a quart 
of  fruit  and  bruise  it,  to  which  put  one 
quart  of  white-wine  vinegar;  let  it  stand 
three  days;  strain  it  off,  and  add  three 
pounds  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar;  simmer  it 
well  together ; when  cold  bottle  it  for  use ; 
instead  of  corking,  tie  paper  or  leather, 
with  pin  holes  in  it,  over  the  mouths  of  the 
bottles. 

(b)  Cowslip  or  Primrose  Vinegar— 
Take  nine  gallons  of  water,  twelve  pounds 
of  coarse  sugar,  half  a peck  of  cowslips, 
stalks  and  all,  and  one  pint  of  pips ; pour 
the  boiling  hot  sugar  and  water  upon  the 
cowslips;  when  nearly  cool  put  three 
spoonfuls  of  yeast  on  a toast  to  make  it 
ferment ; stir  it  well  morning  and  evening; 
on  the  fifth  day  remove  the  toast  and  a good 
deal  of  what  settles  at  the  top  of  the  vessel 
(either  earthenware  or  wooden)  in  which 
they  have  been  put ; then  cask  it,  and  treat 
as  for  sugar- vinegar,  par.  995 ; bottle  off  in 
a year,  leaving  about  a quart  of  the  old 
stock  in  the  cask  for  the  next  batch.  Prim- 
roses are  equally  good. 

(c)  To  Make  Gooseberry  Vinegar— To 
one  quart  of  gooseberries,  quite  ripe  and 
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well  bruised,  put  three  quarts  of  cold  water, 
let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  strain 
it  off.  Add  one  pound  and  a quarter  of 
coarse  sugar  to  every  gallon  of  liquor,  then 
let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  it 
once  or  twice  during  that  time.  Strain  it 
off  and  put  it  into  the  cask,  and  treat  it  for 
vinegar  by  keeping  it  in  a warm  place,  but 
not  in  the  sun.  Burn  a rag  to  put  over  the 
bunghole,  or  cover  this  with  pricked  paper, 
and  in  twelve  months  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

1331.  Vinegars  for  the  Purposes  of 
Cookery  are  made  and  kept  with  the 
object  of  flavouring  hashes,  and  other 
made  dishes.  They  are  chiefly  as  follows 

(a)  Chili  and  Capsicum  Vinegar  are 
each  made  by  infusing  one  ounce  of  chilies 
or  capsicums  in  a pint  of  vinegar  for  a 
fortnight,  and  straining  when  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

(b)  Horseradish  Vinegar  requiies  three 
ounces  of  horseradish,  scraped,  and  infused 
as  in  (a). 

(c-)  Compound  Horseradish  Vinegar  is 
made  with  the  addition  to  the  above  of 
one  ounce  of  minced  shallots  and  a tea- 
spoonful each  of  black  pepper  and  Cayenne. 

(d)  Shallot,  Onion,  or  Garlic  Vinegar 
may  be  made  in  the  same  proportion  as 
in  {a). 

(e)  Camp  Vinegar.— Take  of  garlic  two 
ounces,  Cayenne  pepper  one  ounce,  walnut 
ketchup  one  ounce,  Gorgona  anchovies, 
chopped,  eight,  cochineal  one  scruple,  and 
vinegar  one  pint;  infuse  two  months,  and 
strain. 

Sect.  9.— Unfermented  Beverages. 
1332.  General  Remarks.— It  is  the  fashion 
of  the  present  day,  among  certain  classes, 
to  cry  up  this  kind  of  beverage  as  much 
as  it  was  formerly  denounced.  It  is  the 
same  with  almost  every  abuse;  for  a cer- 
tain time  it  holds  its  way  unchecked, 
and  then  comes  a high  tide  which  carries 
all  before  it,  and  goes  a little  further  than 
is  desirable ; often  over-leaping  the  bounds 
of  discretion,  and  doing  injury  by  running 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  Thus,  our  an- 
cestors would  not  let  their  friends  please 
themselves,  but  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
everybody  to  force  his  guests  to  commit 
excesses,  under  the  threat  of  salt  and 
water  on  a refusal.  This  was  bad  enough, 
but  I am  not  sure  that  it  is  worse  than 
to  make  a man  take  a solemn  pledge, 
knowing  full  well  that  he  will  not  keep 
it.  Temperance  is  a great  virtue  where 
there  exists  temptation,  that  is  to  say, 
where  the  palate  is  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  fermented  liquors  in  excess ; but  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  they  are  not 
even  relished,  there  can  be  no  virtue  in 
Abstaining  from  what  is  disliked.  But  let  j 


not  the  present  crusade  against  alcohol, 
in  all  its  forms,  stop  short  in  its  career 
without  attacking  tobacco  and  opium, 
which  I verily  believe  do  more  harm,  phy- 
sically, though  not  perhaps  morally,  than 
alcohoiic  drinks.  Tea,  coffee,  spirituous 
liquors,  tobacco,  and  opium,  may,  and  are, 
all  taken  to  excess;  and  the  person  guilty  of 
the  practice  is  intemperate  in  one  case  as 
much  as  the  other.  It  is  the  general  habit 
of  self-denial  which  ought  to  be  inculcated, 
and  especially  in  children,  not  the  particular 
abstinence  from  gin  or  beer.  The  habitual 
drunkard  drinks  very  often  solely  to  drown 
care,  or  to  stimulate  his  exhausted  frame, 
or  sometimes  from  mere  idleness ; and  it  is 
not  the  mere  depriving  him  of  his  one  kind 
of  stimulus  which  makes  him  virtuous,  but 
the  raising  his  moral  tone  to  such  a pitch 
that  he  does  not  require  any,  or,  if  he  feels 
the  desire,  enables  him  to  fight  against 
and  conquer  it.  As  far  as  the  effects  upon 
society  go,  I believe  the  substitution  of  an 
excess  with  coffee  and  tobacco  is  an  advan- 
tage, because  they  do  not  lead  to  a tempo- 
rary loss  of  mental  control;  but  to  the 
individual  himself  the  effect  is  just  as  bad, 
and  the  nervous  system  especially  is  as 
surely,  though  perhaps  more  gradually, 
undermined.  Hence  it  is  necessary,  that  all 
the  following  beverages  should  be  taken 
with  a full  knowledge  that  they  are  whole- 
some only  in  moderate  quantities ; and  that 
it  is  not  because  they  are  approved  of  by  the 
ad  vocates  of  temperance  that  a man,  or  a 
woman  either,  may  indulge  in  them  to 
excess.  I do  not  believe  that  as  yet  the 
wave  has  rolled  far  enough  to  do  mischief, 
on  the  whole;  but  in  individual  cases  I have 
known  the  practice  carried  too  far,  the 
victim  all  the  while  hugging  himself  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  virtuous  overmuch. 
But  besides  the  stimulating  effect  of  some 
of  them,  tea,  coffee,  soda-water,  lemonade, 
ginger-beer,  and  even  water  itself,  may  be 
taken  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  weaken 
the  stomach  and  produce  indigestion;  and 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  tea  as 
taken  by  women,  and  soda-water  and 
ginger-beer  as  patronized  by  men.  I fully 
believe  that  all  those  beverages  enumerated 
in  this  chapter  are  wholesome  when  taken  in 
moderation,  and  may  be  indulged  in  by  all 
ages  and  classes,  except  young  children  and 
those  who  are  suffering  from  disease ; but  I 
do  not  think  that  any  of  them  should  be 
taken  in  larger  quantities  than  half  a pint 
at  a time,  and  then  not  of  a very  strong 
infusion  when  they  consist  of  tea  or  coffee. 
This  amount  I consider  to  be  the  outside 
allowance ; and  those  who  exceed  it  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  entitled  to. the 
appellation  by  which  tea-drinkers  of  all 
classes  designate  themselves;  for  however 
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correct  others  may  be  in  calling  them  tee- 
totallers, they  are  not  really  temperate , how- 
ever carefully  they  may  appropriate  to 
themselves  that  term. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  and 
Chocolate. 

1333.  Tea,  with  reference  to  its  different 
qualities  and  prices,  has  been  described  at 
page  284.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
allude  to  them  here.  Most  people  are  now 
agreed,  that  black  tea  is  not  only  more 
wholesome  than  green  tea  of  the  purest 
kind,  but  that  it  is  much  less  liable  to 
adulteration.  Every  one,  therefore,  who 
values  his  health,  and  that  of  his  family, 
should  confine  himself  and  them  to  the  use 
of  black  tea;  or,  if  he  has  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  green  tea  as  to 
dislike  the  beverage  without  it,  let  him 
take  one-eighth  only  of  the  green,  and  let 
that  be  of  the  choicest  kind.  Cheap  Hyson 
and  Twankay  are  almost  always  very 
much  adulterated,  and  should  not  be  used 
cn  any  account. 

1334.  The  Action-  of  Strong  Tea  on  the 
human  body  is  very  exhilarating  and  re- 
freshing ; ana  when  it  is  perfectly  pure,  and 
used  in  moderation,  it  is  rather  stomachic 
than  otherwise.  Either  black  or  green 
tea,  taken  in  a very  strong  infusion,  and 
especially  the  latter,  causes  first  of  all  a 
pleasant  degree  of  liveliness,  followed  by 
wakefulness,  which  at  last  merges  into 
disturbed  and  uneasy  sleep,  in  awaking 
from  which  there  are  sometimes  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms  of  depression.  For  this 
reason  habitual  drinkers  of  strong  tea  often 
require  their  breakfast  in  bed,  because  it 
is  not  until  they  have  had  their  morning’s 
allowance  of  this  article  that  they  lose  the 
effect  of  the  last  night’s  indulgence  in  it. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  female 
sex,  when  they  have  recourse  to  it  in  order 
to  remove  those  distressing  headaches 
over  which  green  tea  has  a considerable 
temporary  power;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  similar  remedies,  only  aggravating 
the  cause  of  the  evil  while  it  removes  the 
effect.  Strong  tea,  taken  habitually,  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  indigestion,  unless  it 
is  used  by  those  who  take  violent  exercise ; 
for  as  it  confers  the  power  of  sustaining 
muscular  fatigue  in  a ratio  quite  as  great 
as  alcohol,  so  if  that  power  is  not  exer- 
cised the  abused  stomach  rebels  at  being 
trifled  with,  and  indigestion  is  always  the 

*1335.  The  Method  of  Making  Tea  is 
too  well  known  to  need  full  description, 
especially  as  it  has  been  already  alluded  to 
at  par.  857.  A metal  teapot,  as  thin  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  cool  the  water,  is  the 
b-st  kind,  and  a thick  earthen  one  the 


worst.  Soft  water  should  be  preferred,  or 
if  that  cannot  be  procured,  add  five  grains 
of  soda  to  an  average-sized  teapot  with 
the  tea.  The  pot  should  always  be  wrarmed 
before  putting  in  the  tea;  and  the  harder 
the  water  the  longer  it  must  stand  to  get 
the  flavour  out.  If  soda  is  used,  the  teapot 
should  not  be  more  than  half  emptied 
before  the  second  water  is  added,  as  it 
causes  almost  all  the  strength  of  the  tea  to 
be  taken  out  in  the  first  infusion.  Some 
people  only  add  it  with  the  second  water, 
and  in  that  way  equalize  the  two  cups; 
and  this  is  a very  good  plan,  if  the  water 
is  kept  boiling  hot  for  the  purpose. 

1336.  Coffee  is  even  more  stimulating 
than  tea  in  its  effects  upon  the  system,  but 
it  is  not  followed  by  the  same  depressing 
effects.  It  also  agrees  with  most  stomachs, 
and  while  it  supports  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems  quite  as  well,  or  even 
better,  it  is  not  so  liable  to  produce  indi- 
gestion when  taken  in  large  quantities.  Its 
qualities,  and  the  modes  by  which  it  is 
adulterated  with  chicory,  &c.,  are  given  at 
page  286. 

1337.  Coffee  is  made  in  a variety  of 
ways,  or,  at  least,  with  a great  number  of 
machines;  but  they  may  be  divided  into 
three— 1st,  by  simple  boiling ; 2nd,  by  boiling 
with  concentration ; and  3rd,  by  infusion; 
but  prior  to  these  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  con- 
verted at  home  from  the  green  state,  in 
which  it  is  imported,  into  that  in  which  it 
is  to  be  used  as  the  material  for  making 
“ coffee.”  At  par.  862,  the  reader  is  advised 
to  purchase  his  coffee  ready-roasted,  but  not 
ground ; but  as  many  may  prefer  to  roast 
it  themselves,  both  the  methods  are  here 
given. 

1338.  To  Roast  and  Grind  Coffee, 
two  machines  are  necessary— 1st,  a coffee- 
roaster  ; and  2nd,  a coffee-mill.  The  roaster 
is  a closed  iron  cylinder,  which  may  either 
be  used  in  front  of  the  kitchen-fire,  or  it 
may  be  made  to  act  with  a small  fire  of 
its  own.  When  a smoke-jack  is  used  in 
the  kitchen,  the  coffee-roaster  need  only 
be  a plain  iron  cylinder,  with  a sliding  or 
hinged  door,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  ordinary  candle-box.  If  this 
is  put  into . the  cradle-spit,  show  in  fig. 
67,  it  will  revolve  with  the  smoke-jack 
without  trouble,  and  the  berries  need 
only  be  occasionally  examined  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  brown  enough. 
The  sliding-door  allows  of  this  without 
taking  the  roaster  out  of  the  cradle,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  lift  the  spit  out  of 
the  chain,  when  the  door  may  be  pushed 
back  readily  enough.  The  roaster  must 
not  be  nearly  half-filled,  as  the  berries 
swell  a good  deal,  and  they  must  have 
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room  to  change  their  places  or  some  will 
he  more  done  than  others.  A pound  o £ 
coffee  will,  on  the  average  in  this  way, 
take  about  an  hour  and  a half  to  roast, 
as  it  must  not  be  put  close  to  the  fire  at 
first;  but  so  much  depends  upon  the 
power  of  the  fire,  and  the  proximity  to 
it,  that  the  above  wifi  be  of  very  little 
use.  The  smell  and  the  colour  are  the 
only  guides  as  to  its  being  sufficiently 
done.  As  soon  as  the  coffee  is  roasted,  it 
should  be  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  the  roaster,  and  then  transferred  into 
wide-mouthed  glass-bottles  well  corked. 
The  quantity  for  each  day  only  should 
be  ground  in  a hand-mill,  the  nature  of 
which  is  too  simple  to  need  description. 

1339.  Simple  Boiled  Coffee  is  usually 
made  in  an  ordinary  coffee-pot,  with  a long 
spout  and  handle.  From  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces  of  the  recently-ground  coffee  (with 
or  without  a proportion  of  chicory,  the 
flavour  of  which  is  liked  by  some)  is  put 
in  and  heated  on  a hob  or  hot  plate  in  the 
pot,  which  is  to  be  filied  up  with  one  pint 
of  boiling  water,  and  put  on  a slow  fire  till 
it  shows  the  slightest  evidence  of  boiling, 
which  it  will  do  in  a very  few  seconds. 
Then  strain  it  through  a muslin  sieve  or 
bag,  and,  after  washing  out  the  pot,  return 
it  into  it,  and  warm  up  to  the  boiling  point. 
After  this  it  must  stand  on  the  hob  for 
about  five  minutes,  when  it  will  pour  out 
quite  clear. 

Another  Method  consists  in  tying  up  the 
coffee  loosely  in  a muslin  bag,  and  boiling 
it  in  the  water  for  ten  minutes;  after 
which  it  may  stand  for  a few  minutes,  and 
it  will  then  be  fine. 

In  the  Ordinary  English  Method  the  coffee 
is  put  into  the  pot  with  the  water,  and 
boiled  up  as  above ; a teacupful  is  then 
poured  out,  and  returned  into  the  body  of 
the  pot,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
five  minutes,  when  it  ought  to  come  out 
clear. 

To  Refine  Coffee  thus  boiled,  isinglass, 
white  of  egg,  soleskin,  and  other  kinds  of 
albumen  are  sometimes  used.  When  it  is 
wished  to  be  very  clear,  the  best  plan  is  to 
beat  the  white  of  an  egg  up  with  two  or 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  and  mix 
that  in  with  the  dry  coffee,  which  is  then  to 
be  boiled  as  usual.  The  egg,  in  coagulating, 
entangles  the  fine  particles  of  the  coffee, 
and  prevents  them  escaping  into  the  fluid. 
This  is  far  the  best  way  of  using  egg  or 
isinglass. 

1340.  The  Concentrated  Coffee,  used 
in  France  for  making  their  cafe  au  lait,  is 
often  now  made  by  the  ordinary  process ; 
but  in  the  old  French  families  and  hotels, 
the  plan  is  adopted  of  making  a very  strong 
decoction,  and  boiling  it  slowly  till  it  is 


concentrated  to  the  colour  and  almost  the 
thickness  of  treacle.  This  is,  in  fact,  very 
similar  to  the  essence  of  coffee  sold  in  this 
country,  except  that  it  is  made  of  genuine 
coffee,  without  chicory,  and  liquorice,  which 
is  not  often  the  case  here.  In  making  it 
the  aroma  is  lost,  in  great  measure,  but  the 
raw  flavour  of  the  coffee,  so  much  com- 
plained of  by  many  people,  is  likewise  got 
rid  of.  In  an  old  French  hotel,  where  1 
stayed  in  Paris,  twenty-four  years  ago,  the 
coffee  was  thus  made,  and  occupied  twenty- 
four  hours  in  its  preparation ; one  day’s 
consumption  being,  in  fact,  always  on  the 
fire  in  separate  vessels.  For  mixing  with 
large  quantities  of  milk,  this  is  particularly 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  not  for  the 
ordinary  coffee  as  taken  in  this  country. 

1341.  Infused  Coffee  merely  requires  a 
machine  with  a strainer  perforated  with 
fine  holes,  and  when  this  is  provided  it 
matters  not  whether  the  water  finds  its  way 
out  by  the  force  of  gravity  or  by  the  power 
of  the  human  arm.  The  machine  should 
always  be  previously  warmed,  and  if  the 
infusion  is  made  by  two  separate  mashes, 
as  in  brewing  beer,  it  will  help  to  extract 
all  the  goodness  better.  For  those  who  like 
the  raw  taste  of  the  berry  this  plan  is  the 
best,  especially  as  it  does  not  allow  the  eva- 
poration of  the  aroma;  but  among  them  I 
confess  that  I do  not  rank  myself,  as  tiie 
disagreeables  more  than  counterbalance  the 
agreeables.  The  machines  devised  for 
making  coffee  in  this  way  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  days  of  the  year ; and  I am 
not  aware  of  any  one  very  superior  to  its 
competitors,  the  common  coffee-filter  (fig. 
104)  being  the  most  simple,  and  costing  in 
block-tin  about  4s.  to  5s. 

1342.  All  the  above  Preparations  of 
coffee  are  either  taken  plain  or  sweetened 
with  sugar,  or  syrup,  or  sugar-candy,  and 
with  boiled  milk  or  cream,  or  both.  If  the 
first  is  used,  the  patent  sugar  is  the  best 
for  the  purpose. 

1343.  Cocoa  is  prepared  according  to  the 
different  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Its 
powers  are  less  exciting  and  stimulating 
than  tea  or  coffee,  though  it  contains  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  same  principle 
(see  par.  854).  If  cocoa-nibs  or  flake-cocoa 
are  to  be  prepared,  they  require  boiling 
slowly  for  two  or  three  hours,  half  an 
ounce  being  sufficient  for  a pint  and  a 
half  of  water.  The  various  prepared  cocoas 
sold  in  tins,  as  Fry ’s,  the  Soluble,  &c.,  are 
made  by  mixing  a tea-spoonful  and  a half 
in  a little  boiling  water  till  dissolved,  adding 
sugar  to  the  palate,  and  then  filling  up  with 
boiled  milk. 

1344.  Chocolate  requires  for  its  proper 
preparation  a muller,  which  is  a part  of  the 
chocolate  pot.  The  handle  comes  through 
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the  lid,  and  is  rotated  rapidly  between  the 
open  palms.  Scrape  one  ounce  to  two  of 
the  chocolate  cake,  and  put  it  in  with  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  over  which  half  a pint  of 
boiling  water  is  to  be  poured,  then  put  on 
the  fire  and  turn  the  muller  with  one  hand 
till  it  boils  up,  when  an  equal  quantity  of 
hot  milk  is  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  well 
mulled  with  both  hands  on  a stove  or  hot 
plate.  When  sufficiently  i'r othy  (or  mulled) 
serve. 

Sub-sect.  B Cooling  Beverages. 

1345.  The  following  list  of  cooling  drinks 
are  all  simply  of  the  above  character,  and 
are  all  wholesome  enough  when  taken  in 
moderate  quantities.  They  have  no  other 
effect  upon  the  system,  except  soda  and 
potash-water,  which  should  contain  a small 
proportion  of  alkali,  and  therefore  to  act  as 
anti-acids.  On  the  other  hand,  imperial 
contains  a slight  excess  of  acid,  and  the 
supertartrate  of  potash  is  a diuretic,  so  that 
it  has  a considerable  weakening  effect  upon 
those  whose  kidneys  are  easily  acted  on. 
Lemonade  also  contains  a free  acid,  but  this 
has  no  great  effect  upon  the  secreting 
organs.  But  these  are  too  often  flavoured 
with  ethereal  compounds  instead  of  the 
genuine  fruits.  Nevertheless  in  some  cases 
pure  syrups  may  be  purchased  at  prices 
very  little  above  what  they  would  cost  if 
made  at  home. 

1346.  In  point  of  economy,  when  made  at 
home  they  will  be  found  to  cost  very 
little  less  than  the  prices  sometimes 
charged  for  the  articles  when  made  from 
essences  as  sold  by  the  public  dealers. 
This  will  be  rendered  evident  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  annexed  list  of  prices  charged 
by  Mr.  Sainsbury,  of  the  Strand,  whose 
productions  are  so  well  known  for  their 
genuineness  and  flavour,  as  to  need  no  com- 
ment here.  They  are  as  follows 

Salisbury's  Fruit  Essences. 

Pint.  §-pint.  J-pint. 

Essence  of  lemonade, -i  ®*  ^ s‘ 

with  or  without  ginger)  2 6 1 4 0 10 

Raspberry,  orange,  cur-^ 
rant,  cherry,  and  apple  t 3 6 110  10 

essences ) 

Foreign  pine-apple  andi 

mulberry  ) 5 0 2 6 1 6 

A table- spoonful  to  a tumblerful  of  water 
makes  a beverage  adapted  to  be  drunk 
either  still,  or  mixed  with  the  powders 
mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph,  or  car- 
bonated by  means  of  the  gazogene.  (See 
par.  1349). 

1347.  Receipts  for  Cooling  Beverages  : 
(a)  Lemonade.— Pare  two  dozen  of  toler- 
ably-sized lemons  as  thin  as  possible,  put 


eight  of  the  rinds  into  six  quarts  of  hot  not 
boiling,  water,  and  cover  it  over  three  or 
four  hours.  Rub  some  fine  sugar  on  the 
lemons  to  absorb  the  essence,  and  put  it 
into  a china  bowl,  into  which  squeeze  the 
juice  of  the  lemons.  To  this  add  one  pound 
and  a half  of  fine  sugar,  and  when  cool  it 
is  fit  to  drink. 

Another.— Pare  six  lemons  very  thin,  pour 
on  the  peel  a quart  of  boiling  water,  when 
cold  add  the  juice  of  12  lemons,  four  oranges, 
and  another  quart  of  cold  water.  Sweeten 
with  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  strain  it 
through  a bag.  It  may  be  made  less  expen- 
sively by  substituting  cream  of  tartar  for 
some  of  the  lemon  juice,  allowing  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  for  each  lemon. 

(b)  Orangeade.— Squeeze  the  juice  from 
a dozen  of  the  fruit;  pour  boiling  water 
on  the  peel  of  four,  and  cover  close.  Boil 
water  and  sugar  to  a thin  syrup,  and  skim 
it.  When  all  are  cold,  mix  the  juice,  the 
infusion,  and  the  syrup,  with  as  much  more 
water  as  will  make  a rich  sherbet;  strain 
through  a jelly-bag,  and  cool. 

(c)  Cranberry  Water.— Bruise  a cupful 
of  cranberries,  mixed  with  a cupful  of  cold 
water.  Boil  two  quarts  of  water  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  oatmeal  and  the  rind  of  a 
lemon;  then  stir  in  the  cranberries,  and 
add  two  ounces  of  Lisbon  sugar,  and  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  white  wine ; simmer  tor  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  then  strain  and  leave 
to  cool. 

(d)  Raspberry  Vinegar  and  Water.— 
No  draught  is  more  agreeable  to  a feverish 
patient  than  a dessert-spoonful  of  raspberry 
vinegar  mixed  in  a tumbler  of  cold  water. 
It  should  never  stand  in  any  metal  or 
glazed  vessel,  for  the  acid  would  act  upon 
their  surfaces  to  an  injurious  extent. 

( e ) Rhubarb  Sherbet  (a  Refreshing 
Drink).— Boil  six  or  eight  sticks  of  clean 
rhubarb  ten  minutes,  in  a quart  of  water; 
strain  the  liquor  into  a jug,  in  which  is  the 
peel  of  a lemon  cut  very  thin,  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  clarified  sugar;  let  it 
stand  five  or  six  hours,  and  it  is  fit  to 
drink. 

(/)  Apple  Water.— Cut  two  large  apples 
in  slices,  and  pour  a quart  of  boiling  water 
on  them,  or  on  the  same  roasted ; strain  two 
or  three  hours  after,  and  sweeten  lightly. 

(g)  Imperial.— Scald  a jug,  and  put  in  it 
from  a quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar;  then  add  a quart  of  boiling  water, 
flavour  it  with  a little  lemon  peel,  or 
essence  of  lemon,  and  sweeten  to  the 
palate. 

(h)  To  Make  Imperial  Water  Effer- 
vescent.—Let  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar, 
half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  one  lemon,  and 
one  gallon  of  water  be  boiled  together  five 
minutes.  When  nearly  cool,  put  in  a little 
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barm  spread  on  toasted  bread ; let  it  stand 
thirty-six  hours,  and  then  bottle.  Soak  the 
corks  in  warm  water,  and  tie  them  down. 
It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  three  days. 

(i)  Concentrated  Lemonade.— Take  one 
dram  of  essence  of  lemon,  one  and  a half 
ounce  of  citric  acid,  two  and  a half  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  one  pint  of  water.  To 
make  the  syrup,  put  the  sugar  into  the 
water  when  cold,  and  let  it  boil  gradually, 
then  pour  it  hot  on  the  acids.  To  make 
the  beverage,  put  a table-spoonful  of  the 
lemonade  into  a tumbler  of  water. 

(j)  Vinegar  and  Lemon  Whets.— Pour 
very  gradually  into  boiling  milk  as  much 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice  as  will  serve  to 
curdle  it;  dilute  with  hot  water  to  an 
agreeable  smart  acid  taste,  and  put  in  a 
bit  or  two  of  sugar.  This  is  less  heating 
than  if  made  with  wine ; and  if  only  to 
excite  perspiration,  answers  as  well. 

(/c)  Ginger  Beer.— Put  into  a large  pan 
two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
bruised  ginger,  and  two  gallons  of  cold 
water.  Boil  the  whole  for  half  an  hour, 
skimming  it  well,  then  pom*  out  into  a 
large  earthenware  jar,  adding  a lemon 
iliced,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Let  it  cool  to  new  milk  heat,  then  add  a 
teacupful  of  yeast,  and  allow  it  to  ferment 
for  two  days ; strain  it,  and  bottle  in  small 
stone  bottles,  with  the  corks  firmly  tied 
down. 

(Z)  Currant  Water  is  made  by  dissolving 
a small  table-spoonful  of  currant  jelly  in  a 
tumbler  of  'water,  and  adding  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains  of  tartaric  acid.  Any  other 
fruit  jelly  may  be  converted  into  a refresh- 
ing drink  in  the  same  way. 

1348.  Carbonated  Waters  are  made  in 
two  different  methods,  by  the  former  of 
which  the  carbonic  acid  alone  is  forced  into 
the  liquid,  while  by  the  latter  the  salts 
from  which  it  has  been  evolved  are  also 
contained  within  it.  In  the  one  case  a 
machine  of  some  kind  is  required,  in  which 
the  gas  is  generated,  and  from  which  it 
passes  into  the  liquid  to  be  acted  on.  On 
the  large  scale,  and  when  intended  to  manu- 
facture beverages  for  sale,  these  machines 
are  cumbrous  and  expensive ; but  for 
private  use  they  are  now  made  on  a simple 
construction,  the  invention  of  a Frenchman, 
and  are  universally  to  be  met  with  under 
the  name  of  gazogenes.  Carbonic  acid  gas 
is  produced  by  the  addition  of  any  acid  to 
any  carbonate  which  has  a greater  affinity 
to  it  than  to  carbonic  acid,  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, discards  its  old  love  for  the  sake  of 
its  new.  By  the  usual  domestic  method, 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  and  citric  or 
tartaric  acid  are  mixed  together  in  water, 
and  immediately  evolve  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  leaving  in  the  solution  a tartrate  or 


citrate  of  soda  or  potash.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  for  occasional  use,  there 
is  no  objection  to  this  salt;  and  in  some 
cases,  where  it  is  given  medicinally,  it  is 
cooling  and  useful;  but  when  frequently 
taken  it  is  lowering  and  debilitating  to 
the  stomach,  and  therefore  the  use  of  the 
machine  is  far  preferable,  particularly  as 
the  expense  is  exactly  the  same  after  its 
prime  cost  has  been  paid,  the  same  powders, 
namely,  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid, 
bein§  used  in  either  case. 

1349.  The  Gazogene  consists  of  two  glass 
vessels  (Jig.  102,  a b)  ; one  of  these  (a)  has 
a metal  tube  (c),  which  fits  into  its  neck  so 
as  to  be  water-tight  at  the  joint,  and  rises 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  upper  vessel  (b), 
from  which,  also,  is  a cock  (d).  In  order 
to  use  it,  the  two  powders  (bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  tartaric  acid)  are  placed  dry  In 
the  lower  vessel  (a)  by  removing  the  metal, 
tube  (c),  which  is  then  replaced,  and  firmly 
pushed  down  into  its  socket,  he  upper 
vessel  (b)  being  now  turned  with  its  mouth 
upwards,  is  filled  to  the  top  of  the  glass  part 
with  the  water  or  other  fluid  to  be  rendered 
effervescent.  After  this,  the  lower  part  (a), 
as  previously  charged,  is  turned  down  into 
the  vessel  (b),  and  the  two  while  in  this 
position  are  securely  screwed  together. 
When  this  is  done  they  are  turned  up  to 
their  original  position,  immediately  on  which 
being  done  a little  of  the  fluid  flows  over  the 
top  of  the  tube  (c),  and  runs  down  into  the 
vessel  (a),  where  it  mixes  with  the  two 
powders,  and  causes  the  one  to  decompose 
the  other,  and  thus  liberate  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  is  done  with  considerable 
force,  so  as  to  rise  through  the  tube  (c)  and 
enter  the  fluid  in  the  vessel  (b),  which 
becomes  charged  with  it,  and  when  let  out 
by  the  tap  or  cock  (d)  is  highly  effervescent. 
This  machine,  if  well  made,  and  especially 
if  gilt,  will  produce  soda  or  potash-water , 
lemonade,  orangeade,  ginger  beer,  currant- 
water,  or  any  other  flavoured  beverage  in  a 
state  of  effervescence.  In  order  to  obtain 
any  of  them,  the  following  directions  are 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the 
machine  and  the  powders  sold  with  it 
The  cost  of  the  former  article  is  from  £1  to 
c£l  15s.,  or,  when  highly  ornamented,  a still 
higher  price.  The  soda  and  acid  powders 
are  sold  at  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  the  dozen  of  each. 

(а)  Soda  or  Potash-Water — Fill  the 
vessel  (b)  of  the  machine  with  pure  water, 
in  which  have  been  dissolved  from  six  to 
twelve  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or 
subcarbonate  of  potash.  Then  attach  the 
other  as  already  described,  and  use  in  an 
hour  or  two. 

(б)  For  Ginger  Beer,  mix  with  half  a 
pint  of  water  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
sugar  (brown  or  white)  from  half  a draebra 
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to  a drachm  of  powdered  ginger;  pour  this 
into  the  vessel,  and  fill  up  with  water,  after 
which  proceed  as  before. 

• (c)  In  order  to  act  on  lemonade,  currant- 
water,  or  any  other  beverage,  first  make 
them  according  to  any  of  the  receipts  under 
par.  1847,  or  dissolve  their  syrup ; then  put  ■ 
it  in  the  vessel  (b)  and  attach  as  in  par. 
1349.  In  about  an  hour  and  a half  it  may 
be  used  by  turning  the  cock  (d). 

1350.  Effervescing  Waters  are  made 
extemporaneously  by  adding  to  twenty 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (or  potash) 
fifteen  grains  of  citric  (or  tartaric)  acid; 
about  half  a tea-spoonful  of  coarsely  pow- 
dered . white  sugar  or  a tea-spoonful  of 
syrup  may  be  added,  and  if  desired  two  or 
three  drops  of  essence  of  lemon.  The  soda 
with  either  of  the  acids  makes  soda-water ; 
the  potash,  potash- water ; and  the  addition 
of  the  lemon  and  sugar  converts  it  into 
effervescing  lemonade.  If  ginger-beer  is 
desired,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  about 
ten  grains  of  powdered  ginger  instead  of 
the  lemon  essence.  A table- spoonful  of 
lemon-juice  (obtained  from  half  a lemon  on 
the  average)  is  equal  to  fifteen  grains  of  the 
citric  acid,  and  may  be  substituted  tor  it 
and  the  essence  with  advantage.  The 
method  of  proceeding  in  each  case  is  as 
follows:— Dissolve  the  soda  (or  potash)  in 
a wine-glassful  of  water  with  the  sugar 
or  syrup,  and  the  essence  of  lemon  or  gin- 
ger where  they  are  used;  then  dissolve  the 
acid  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water  (or 
squeeze  the  lemon)  in  another  glass ; pour 
the  two  together,  and  give  immediately,,  as 
the  effervescence  soon  goes  off. 

1351.  For  Invalid  Drinks,  see  the  chap- 
ter on  the  Management  of  the  Sick-room. 

1352.  Iced  Beverages  are  made  by  ihe 
addition  of  ice  to  other  materials,  by  which 
their  flavour  is  rendered  more  grateful  to 
the  palate.  Clean  and  pure  ice  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  such  as  that  sold  by  the 
Wenham  Lake  Company,  for  full  particulars 
of  which  see  the  sub-section  which  treats 
of  the  preservation  of  food  by  ice.  The  fol- 
lowing receipts  are  those  which  can  be 
recommended : — 

(а)  To  Make  a Sherry  Cobbler.— Re- 
duce the  ice  into  flakes  by  means  of  an  ice- 
plane,  or  pound  a quantity  of  ice  quite  fine 
in  a coarse  cloth,  by  beating  it  with  a mallet ; 
half  fill  a large  tumbler  with  this  powdered 
ice;  add  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and 
one  or  two  glasses  of  sherry;  stir  them 
well  together,  and  drink  through  a small 
glass  tube  or  a straw. 

(б)  Mint  Julep. — Take  three  or  four 
young  sprigs  of  mint,  fresh  gathered,  and 
put  in  a tumbler ; half  fill  it  with  sherry ; 
put  some  pounded  ice  in  a second  tumbler, 


and  pour  the  mint  and  sherry  over  it, 
rapidly  transferring  the  liquor  several  times 
from  one  tumbler  to  another,  finally  place 
the  tumbler  for  a minute  or  two  in  ice,  till 
the  frozen  particles  form  over  the  top. 

(c)  Iced  Water  merely  requires  a lump 
or  two  of  clear  ice  (Wenham  Lake  is  the 
best)  to  be  put  into  fine  spring  water,  which 
will  be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  32  degrees 
as  long  as  any  ice  remains  unthawed. 

Sect.  10.— Vegetables  and  Fruit. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Remarks. 

1353.  The  full  consideration  of  this  subject 
would  embrace  a very  large  field,  inasmuch 
as  for  its  due  examination  the  whole  range 
of  gardening  operations  must  be  inquired 
into,  which  would  demand  a space  almost 
equal  to  this  whole  book,  and  would  there- 
fore be  manifestly  out  of  place.  All,  hovv- 
ever,  which  seems  likely  to  be  useful,  is 
an  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  when  produced  in  the  garden  or  hot- 
house of  the  private  individual.  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  that  he  has  no  choice,  and  must 
either  grow  his  own  vegetables  or  gc 
without  them ; but  this  is  only  the  case  ir 
retired  villages,  or  very  small  towns,  a t 
in  almost  all  collections  of  people,  in  any 
numbers,  vegetables  are  to  be  met  with 
for  sale  in  sufficient  quantities  and  cf 
tolerably  good  quality.  The  rent  of  the 
garden  is  seldom  a matter  for  calcula- 
tion, as  it  is  generally  attached  to  the 
house,  and  cannot  then  be  well  separated 
from  it  If,  however,  a garden  is  to  be 
paid  for,  it  makes  the  cost  by  so  much 
the  higher.  When  the  owner  undertakes 
the  labours  of  a garden,  or  even  the  super- 
intendence of  it,  its  produce  may  certainly 
be  considered  nearly  all  profit;  but  if  this 
is  not  the  case,  especially  when  the  master 
has  no  knowledge  of  gardening,  the  pro- 
duce will  be  small  and  of  a bad  character, 
and  the  cost  will  be  enormous.  Let  any 
housekeeper  calculate  what  her  vegetables 
and  fruit  cost  her,  independently  of  pota- 
toes, and  she  will  find  that,  on  an  average, 
6d.  a day  will  pay  for  them  in  most  families 
where  economy  is  practised,  and  Id.  per 
day  will  suffice  to  pay  for  them  where 
money  is  an  object.  But  let  us  allow  3d. 
a day  for  vegetables  and  the  same  amount 
for  fruit,  and  then  let  us  examine  the  cost 
of  each  when  produced  in  the  proprietor's 
garden. 

Sub-sect.  B.— Cost  of  Vegetables. 

1354.  In  order  to  have  a regular  supply  of 
these  articles,  unless  the  work  is  done  by 
the  master  of  the  house,  a gardener  must 
be  hired  for  about  forty  days  in  the  year, 
at  2s.  6d.  per  day  on  the  average,  which. 
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in  addition  to  the  cost  for  seeds,  will  bring 
this  item  up  to  about  £6  per  annum,  or 
nearly  2s.  4d.  per  week.  So  that  in  this 
calculation  there  will  be  a loss  of  7d.  per 
week,  only  balanced  by  the  surplus  amount 
of  cabbages,  &c.,  which  will  go  towards 
feeding  a pig,  and  in  that  way  pay  for 
the  manure.  If,  however,  a pig  is  not 
kept,  or  rent  must  be  paid  for  the  garden, 
there  will  then  be  a correspondingly  in- 
creased loss.  The  above  calculation  does 
not  include  the  charge  for  the  cultivation 
of  a flower  garden,  but  solely  for  that 
employed  in  producing  vegetables,  ex- 
clusive of  potatoes.  When  these  last  can 
be  grown— that  is,  where  there  is  ground 
calculated  for  them,  which  is  not  very 
often  the  case  in  old  kitchen  gardens— 
they  may  be  cultivated  at  a great  profit 
(barring  the  disease  to  which  they  have 
of  late  years  been  subject).  These  roots, 
however,  require  a fresh  or  virgin  soil, 
or,  at  all  events,  one  of  a light  and  loamy 
nature,  and  not  the  old  black  soil  which 
is  so  common  in  garden  ground. 

Sub-sect.  C.— Common  Fruits. 

1355.  Very  little  labour  is  required  for 
the  ordinary  fruits  grown  in  the  open 
air;  a few  days’  pruning  being  all  that 
is  necessary.  We  have  therefore  to  set 
against  an  expenditure  of  3d.  per  day, 
or  £4  10s.  per  year,  very  little  more  than 
the  10s.  6d.  for  three  and  a half  days’ 
labour,  in  pruning  and  gathering  the  fruit. 
As  a consequence,  therefore,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that  where  a garden  is  attached 
to  the  house,  with  plenty  of  fruit,  a saving 
to  the  amount  of  £4  may  be  calculated  on ; 
or,  if  rented,  that  the  above  sum  may  be 
prudently  paid,  and  if  any  surplus  fruit  is 
sold,  that  also  is  a clear  gain. 

Sub-sect.  D Forced  Fruits. 

1356.  As  these  may  in  all  cases  be  consi- 
dered luxuries,  and  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  as  articles  of  food,  the  entire 
outlay  in  their  production  is  an  extrava- 
gance, and  to  be  reckoned  as  such  without 
any  counterbalancing  advantage  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view.  When,  however,  the 
master  has  a strong  partiality  for  garden- 
ing, and  himself  superintends  this  depart- 
ment, it  is  possible  to  cultivate  forced  fruits 
and  sell  them  at  a considerable  profit ; but 
this  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a saving 
in  the  management  of  a family,  but  rather 
as  a trade  of  itself.  It  is  therefore  quite 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  it  here,  though 
I am  quite  aware  that,  when  well  carried 
out,  a garden  may  be  made  to  pay  a good 
round  sum  by  the  sale  of  its  forced  produce 
in  the  nearest  good  market,  as  well  as  to 


afford  plenty  of  vegetables  and  fruit  to  the 
house. 

Sect.  11 — Preservation  by  Sugar,  Spirit, 
Vinegar,  Salt,  Ice,  &c. 

1357.  Remarks.— Under  this  head  are 
included  the  usual  methods  of  preserving 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  with  us 
little  alteration  of  flavour  as  possible.  The 
means  employed  are  various,  but  in  every 
case  the  object  is  to  avoid  interfering  with 
the  original  and  peculiar  flavour  of  the  sub- 
stance to  be  preserved,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  differ  from  cookery  in  one  respect, 
namely,  that  they  enable  the  article  so 
preserved  to  be  kept  for  a shorter  or  longer 
time  before  it  is  used,  when  in  most  cases 
it  requires  some  further  kind  of  cookery. 
From  this  description  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  articles  here  named,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  should  be  kept  in  store,  and  are 
only  thus  prepared  because  they  cannot  at 
all  times  be  obtained,  and  yet  it  is  desirable 
to  have  them  at  command.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  definition  are  only  plain-salted 
meat,  which  is  not  generally  kept,  and  iced 
creams  and  water,  which  do  not  keep  long. 

1358.  The  heads  under  which  these 
articles  are  divided,  are— 1st,  sugar  pre- 
serves ; 2nd,  bottling ; 3rd,  preserving ' in 
spirit  or  wine ; 4th,  in  ice ; 5th,  by  salting ; 
6th,  in  vinegar ; 7th,  by  distillation , and, 
8th,  by  drying. 

Sub-sect.  A.— Sugar  Preserves. 

1359.  For  this  Purpose  one  or  more 
preserving  pans  are  required,  made  with  a 
cover  to  fit  tightly,  and  a handle  on  each 
side.  Where  large  as  well  as  small  quan- 
tities are  made,  a quart  and  a four-quart 
preserving-pan  will  suffice.  They  are  gene- 
rally made  of  copper  or  brass,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  boiling  prevents  the  acid 
in  the  fruit  from  acting  on  the  metal,  but 
this  is  a great  mistake,  and  has  led  to 
serious  results.  The  safest  metal  is  block- 
tin,  or  doubly-galvanized  iron;  but  these 
are  apt  to  injure  the  colour  of  the  preserves, 
which  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  modem 
enamelled  iron  pans,  though  they  require 
watching,  as  they  are  apt  to  bum.  Besides 
these,  several  wooden  spoons,  hair  sieves, 
and  other  strainers  will  be  required;  and 
for  jellies  a large  bag  of  flannel,  made  in 
the  shape  of  a fool’s  cap,  and  about  two 
feet  deep.  It  should  be  strained  to  a small 
wooden  hoop,  and  suspended  by  three 
cords. 

1360.  All  Fruits  should  be  gathered  in 
a perfectly  dry  state,  free  from  dew  or  rain, 
and,  if  possible,  from  dust.  The  wooden 
spoons,  hair  sieves,  and  strainers  used  in 
making  preserves,  should  be  kept  entirely 
for  that  purpose;  and  in  this,  as  well  as 
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in  every  other  operation  of  cookery,  the 
most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  necessary 
for  success. 

1861.  Quality  of  Sugar  and  Time  of 
Boiling— In  order  that  the  preserves  shall 
have  a good  flavour,  it  is  better  to  use  the 
best  refined  sugar;  the  difference  in  the 
expense  is  not  great,  and  there  is  much 
less  scum,  or  waste,  than  in  moist  sugar. 

' Nevertheless,  in  cheap  useful  preserves  for 
children,  which  are  meant  to  be  eaten 
immediately,  the  common  moist  sugar  may 
be  advantageously  used.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  boiling  of  sugar,  more  or 
less,  constitutes  the  principal  art  of  the 
confectioner ; and  those  who  are  not  prac- 
tised in  this  knowledge,  and  only  preserve 
in  a plain  way  for  family  use,  are  not  aware 
that,  in  two  or  three  minutes,  a syrup  over 
the  fire  will  pass  from  one  gradation  to 
another,  called,  by  confectioners,  “ degrees 
of  boiling,”  of  which  there  are  six,  and 
these  subdivided.  It  is  very  necessary, 
therefore,  to  guard  against  under-boiling, 
which  prevents  sweetmeats  from  keeping; 
or  from  quick  and  long  boiling,  which 
brings  them  to  a candy.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  hang  the  preserving-pan  on 
a hook,  at  some  height  above  the  fire,  if 
an  open  one,  that  there  may  be  no  danger 
of  burning  the  fruit;  but  if  there  is  a 
hot-plate,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  expe- 
rienced. After  the  sugar  is  added,  stir 
gently,  but  continually,  till  the  preserve  is 
made,  carefully  clearing  away  the  scum 
as  it  rises.  It  is  advisable  to  boil  all  fruits 
for  jellies  and  jams  at  least  twenty  minutes 
before  the  sugar  is  added,  that  the  watery 
particles  may  evaporate ; and  when  this  is 
done  a less  portion  of  sugar  is  required. 
The  sugar  should  always  be  heated  in  an 
oven  or  before  the  fire  previously  to  adding 
it  to  the  fruit.  Jellies  of  fruit  made  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  (that  is,  a 
pound  to  a pint)  require  no  very  long  boil- 
ing. Attention,  without  much  practice, 
will  enable  a person  to  do  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing sorts  of  preserves,  sweetmeats,  &c. ; 
and  they  are  as  much  as  will  be  wanted  in 
a private  family.  The  higher  kinds  of 
preserved  fruits  may  be  bought  at  less 
expense  than  they  can  be  made. 

1362.  The  Quantity  of  Sugar  varies 
greatly,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
receipts.  The  old  fashion  of  equal  weights 
of  fruit  and  sugar  is  only  required  in  very 
acid  fruits. 

1363.  Jellies  are  made  by  boiling  fruit 
with  sugar,  and  then  straining  it  through 
a flannel  jelly-bag,  or,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  through  a fine  hair  sieve.  By  many 
people  a little  isinglass  is  added,  but  this 
is  not  always  necessary , though  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  stiffness  of  the  jelly.  They 


should  be  cooled  quickly,  and  kept  in  a 
dry  but  cool  place. 

1364.  To  Clarify  Sugar  for  Sweet- 
meats, or  Other  Purposes— Sugar  should 
not  be  powdered  before  making  into  syrup, 
or  it  will  render  it  turbid.  Break  as  much 
as  will  be  required  in  large  lumps,  put  a 
pound  to  half  a pint  of  water,  in  a bowl, 
and  it  will  dissolve  better  than  when 
broken  small.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  with 
the  well- whipped  white  of  an  egg;  let  it 
boil  up,  and  when  ready  to  run  over,  pour 
a little  cold  water  in  to  give  it  a check; 
but  when  it  rises  a second  time,  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  set  it  by  in  the  pan  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  the 
foulness  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  leave 
a black  scum  on  the  top,  which  take 
off  gently  with  a skimmer,  and  pour  the 
syrup  into  a vessel  very  quickly  from  the 
sediment.  When  refined  sugar  is  used 
for  making  syrup  it  need  only  be  melted 
over  the  fire  in  a quarter,  or,  at  most, 
one-third  its  weight  of  water ; and  as  this 
evaporates,  the  syrup  must  be  taken  up 
with  a large  slice,  and  let  to  fall  again, 
upon  which,  if  it  forms  a broad  sheet  as 
it  falls,  it  is  said  to  be  boiled  to  “a  candy 
height.”  If  it  has  not  been  boiled  quite 
so  far,  or  the  water  has  been  in  greater 
quantity,  the  sheet  is  formed  but  imper- 
fectly, and  the  syrup  is  said  to  be  at  a 
“weak  candy  height.”  If  in  shaking  the 
slice  of  syrup  when  in  this  state,  it  runs 
over  in  the  form  of  the  feathers  of  a quill, 
or  drops  like  pearls  into  water,  falling  to 
the  bottom  in  solid  and  brittle  globules, 
it  is  said  to  be  at  a “full  candy  height;  ” 
and  if  in  that  state  it  is  stirred  till  cold 
it  forms  a dry  powdery  mass.  For  adding 
to  preserved  fruits,  the  syrup  is  boiled  to 
a weak  candy  height,  and  poured  hot  upon 
the  fruit ; the  juice  of  the  fruit,  of  course, 
weakens  the  syrup,  which  must,  there- 
fore, the  next  day  be  poured  off  the  fruit 
and  re-boiled  to  the  weak  candy  height, 
and  then  poured  on  again;  this  must  be 
repeated  again  and  again  if  the  fruit  is  very 
juicy.  To  preserve  fruits  for  candying  or 
drying,  the  syrup  must  be  used  of  the  full 
candy  height,  and  half  cold ; and  it  should 
be  'boiled  up  again  as  above  if  the  fruit  is 
extremely  juicy,  until  it  is  supposed  that 
the  syrup  is  no  longer  weakened,  when 
the  fruit  is  taken  out  and  drained. 

1365.  To  Candy  any  Sort  of  Fruit— 
When  finished  in  the  syrup,  put  a layer  of 
the  fruit  into  a new  sieve,  and  dip  it  sud- 
denly into  hot  water,  to  take  off  the  syrup 
that  hangs  about  it;  then  put  it  on  a nap- 
kin before  the  fire  to  drain,  and  do  some 
more  in  the  sieve.  Have  ready  sifted 
double-refined  sugar,  which  sift  over  the 
fruit  on  all  sides  till  quite  white.  Set  it 
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in  a single  layer  on  sieves  in  a lightly 
warm  oven,  and  turn  it  two  or  three  times. 
It  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  cold  till  dry. 
Watch  it  carefully,  and  it  will  have  a 
beautiful  appearance.  When  any  sweet- 
meats are  directed  to  be  dried  in  the  sun 
or  in  a stove,  it  will  be  best  in  private 
families  where  there  is  not  a regular  stove 
for  the  purpose,  to  put  them  in  the  sun  on 
flagstones,  which  reflect  the  heat,  and 
place  a garden  glass  over  them  to  keep 
insects  off ; or,  if  put  into  an  oven,  to  take 
care  not  to  let  it  be  too  warm,  and  watch 
that  they  are  done  properly  and  slowly. 

1366.  To  Keep  Preserves  and  Sweet- 
meats, they  should  be  protected  carefully 
from  the  changes  in  the  outer  air,  and  in  a 
very  dry  place.  Unless  they  have  a very 
small  proportion  of  sugar,  a warm  place 
does  not  hurt;  but  when  not  properly 
boiled— that  is,  long  enough,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently quick,  heat  makes  them  ferment, 
and  damp  causes  them  to  grow  mouldy. 
They  should  be  looked  at  two  or  three 
times  in  the  first  two  months,  that  they 
maybe  gently  boiled  again,  if  not  likely  to 
keep.  To  make  quite  sure  of  their  keeping 
well,  or  to  send  abroad,  while  they  are 
boiling  and  before  they  are  finished  pour 
in  a wine-glass  of  brandy  to  each  quart 
of  preserves,  and  give  them  one  boil,  then 
pour  the  preserves  into  a jug  before  put- 
ting them  in  pots. 

1367.  In  Tying  Down  Preserves,  the 
great  point  is  to  exclude  the  air,  though 
somewhat  paradoxically,  they  do  not  keep 
well  in  closets  which  are  too  closely  shut 
up,  apparently  from  the  encouragement 
which  it  affords  to  the  growth  of  mould. 
This  exclusion  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as 
may  be  supposed,  for  bladder,  though 
apparently  air-tight,  is  not  really  so,  and 
especially  as  generally  applied  — that  is, 
quite  fresh,  and  not  half  soaked.  Paper 
smeared  with  white  of  egg  is  much  more 
secure  than  the  above  material,  and 
answers  well  enough  for  all  common 
preserves.  In  order  to  secure  these  articles 
with  as  much  certainty  as  possible,  proceed 
in  any  of  the  annexed  modes — the  second 
being  the  best. 

(i a ) The  old-fashioned  method  is  to  cut 
a piece  of  writing-paper  exactly  the  size  of 
the  jar,  soak  it  in  brandy,  then  lay  it 
smoothly  on  the  top  of  the  preserve,  and 
tie  down  over  the  neck  with  bladder.  This 
answers  very  well  if  the  bladder  is  soaked 
in  water  for  two  days,  and  its  internal  or 
smooth  surface  is  placed  inwards. 

(6)  Instead  of  dipping  the  round  of  paper 
in  brandy,  dip  it  in  white  of  egg;  or  omit  it 
altogether,  and  press  down  carefully  over 
the  jar  a piece  of  silver  paper,  well  smeared 
with  white  of  egg,  cutting  the  paper  an 


inch  larger  than  the  jar,  and  pressing  it 
well  down  the  sides  with  the  fingers.  This 
is  very  effectual  and  dean. 

(c)  Melt  some  fresh  mutton-suet,  and 
when  nearly  setting,  pour  it  over  the 
preserve  until  it  is  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  taking  care  not  to  grease 
the  edge  of  the  jar.  When  cold,  tie  down 
either  with  brown  paper  or  bladder,  or 
with  the  egged-paper  (see  a and  b). 

(d)  In  bottled  fruits,  &c.,  bladder,  well 
soaked,  is  the  best  covering ; and  when 
extra  precaution  is  required,  after  it  is 
quite  dry,  dip  the  whole  of  the  bladder, 
and  beyond  its  edge,  in  melted  resin  and 
bees-wax,  prepared  as  follows : — 

Bees-wax,  £ lb. 

Common  resin,  1 lb. 

Red  lead,  1 oz. 

Melt  the  two  first  together,  then  stir  in  the 
lead,  and  continue  stirring  till  it  begins  to 
get  thick  from  cooling ; then  dip  the  bottles, 
turning  them  up  quick. 

1368.  Receipts  for  Sugar  Preserves 

(a)  To  Preserve  Rhubarb.— To  every 
twelve  pounds  of  fruit,  peeled  and  cut  as  fo» 
tarts,  put  the  same  weight  of  lump  sugar 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  bitter  almonds 
blanched  and  pounded,  the  juice  of  a lemon 
and  the  peel  chopped  fine.  After  putting 
the  sugar  to  the  rhubarb  let  it  stand 
through  the  night,  then  boil  it;  when  it 
begins  to  thicken  add  the  other  ingredients, 
together  with  a wine-glass  and  a half  of 
pale  French  brandy.  A teaspoonful  of 
ginger  is  thought  by  some  people  to  be  an 
improvement. 

(b)  To  Preserve  Strawberries. — To 
one  pound  of  fruit  add  three-quarters  or  d, 
pound  of  sugar;  pound  it  fine  and  strew  it 
over  the  fruit,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-lour 
hours,  then  set  it  over  a slow  fire  till  the 
sugar  is  dissolved;  take  it  off  and  let  it 
stand  till  cold;  make  it  hot  three  or  four 
times,  leaving  it  to  get  cold  each  time; 
when  the  syrup  is  quite  clear,  put  the 
whole  into  jars  or  glasses. 

(c)  Raspberry  Jam.— Weigh  the  fruit, 
and  add  three-quarters  of  the  weight  of 
sugar;  put  the  former  into  a preserving- 
pan,  boil  and  break  it,  stir  constantly,  and 
let  it  boil  very  quickly;  when  the  juice  has 
boiled  an  hour,  add  the  sugar,  and  simmer 
half  an  hour.  In  this  way  the  jam  is  greatly 
superior  in  colour  and  flavour  to  that  which 
is  made  by  putting  the  sugar  in  at  first. 

(d)  Gooseberry  Jam  (Three  Sorts).— 
For  common  red  jam,  put  twelve  pounds  of 
red  hairy  gooseberries,  gathered  dry  and 
ripe,  and  picked  clean,  into  a preserving- 
pan,  with  a pint  of  currant  juice.  Let 
them  boil,  and  beat  them  with  a wooden 
spoon  till  they  break ; then  add  six  pounds 
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of  Lisbon  or  lump  sugar,  and  simmer  slowly 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Gooseberries 
require  long  boiling,  but  make  a good  and 
cheap  jam,  which  generally  keeps  well,  and 
answers  for  children’s  use.  — In  making 
green  gooseberry  jam , it  is  usual  to  add 
a little  spinach  juice  instead  of  the  cur- 
Tant  juice,  and  to  use  a double  portion  of 
white  sugar.  (Excellent  for  puddings  at  all 
times.)— In  white  gooseberry  jam , the  finest 
ripe  white  gooseberries  must  be  gathered 
and  picked,  the  fruit  put  into  a jar,  in  a pan 
of  water  over  the  fire  till  they  break,  and 
then  transferred  to  the  preserving-pan, 
with  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to 
each  pound  of  gooseberries;  they  will 
require  half  an  hour’s  boiling  before  the 
sugar  is  added  to  reduce  them  to  jam. 

( e ) Red  or  White  Currant  Jam.— Let 
the  fruit  be  very  ripe,  pick  it  clean  from  the 
stalks,  bruise  it,  and  to  every  pound  put 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar; 
stir  it  well,  and  boil  half  an  hour,  then  add 
the  sugar,  boil  and  skim. 

(/)  Black  Currant  Jam.— To  every 
pound  of  black  currants  add  the  proportion 
of  a pound  and  a quarter  of  sugar,  made 
into  a syrup  with  half  a pint  of  water ; boil 
the  fruit  half  an  hour  before  adding  the 
syrup,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  after.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  useful,  wholesome,  and 
delicious  jams  that  can  be  made. — Or,  this 
preserve  may  be  improved  by  adding  to 
four  pounds  of  black  currants  one  pound  of 
white  and  one  pound  of  red  currants,  and 
then  proceeding  to  boil,  without  water,  and 
adding  the  sugar  in  the  proportion  fixed 
above. 

( g )  Green  Currant  Jam.— Weigh  equal 
portions  of  unripe  red  currants  and  sugar, 
set  the  fruit  over  the  fire,  at  some  distance, 
with  a small  part  of  the  sugar,  breaking 
the  fruit  a little  that  the  juice  may  prevent 
it  burning ; stir  it  continually,  and  let  it 
remain  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add 
the  rest  of  the  sugar,  and  boil  up  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 

( h ) Blackberry  Jam. — The  common 
blackberry  (growing  wild  in  great  plenty 
in  most  parts  of  England)  requires  to  be 
gathered  ripe  and  dry,  to  be  carefully  picked, 
boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  half  the 
weight  of  moist  sugar  added  and  boiled  up 
again  for  ten  minutes.  It  is  a most  whole- 
some preserve  for  children. 

(i)  A Mixed  Plum  Jam.— Take  apricots, 
greengages,  or  any  kind  of  plums,  divide 
them,  take  out  the  stones,  simmer  over  the 
lire  for  half  an  hour,  then  add  half  the 
weight  of  the  fruit  in  loaf  sugar  and  boil  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  To  this  jam  cherries, 
apples,  or  any  other  common  fruit  may  be 
added. 

0)  Mixed  Preserve  for  Children.— 


Take  raspberries,  red  currants  and  white 
currants,  in  any  quantities  which  are  left, 
or  gooseberries  and  black  currants  in  equal 
quantities ; boil  them  together  for  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  according  to  their 
weight;  then  common  moist  sugar,  dried 
and  heated  before  the  fire,  must  be  added 
in  the  proportion  of  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  to  each  pound  of  fruit,  and  boiled 
five  minutes  longer. 

{k)  Carrot  Jam.— Boil  some  carrots  till 
quite  tender,  and  rub  them  through  a sieve. 
To  one  pound  of  the  pulp  add  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar;  boil  it  to  a jam, 
and  when  nearly  cold  add  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  two  lemons,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  essence  of  cloves  or  nutmegs. 
This  jam  is  not  very  good,  as  compared 
with  some  others,  but  for  children  it  is 
better  than  nothing,  and  very  wholesome. 

(l)  Greengage  Jam.— Peel  the  fruit  and 
divide,  take  out  the  stones,  and  blanch  the 
kernels  if  you  wish  them  added  to  the  jam. 
Boil  the  broken  stones  and  parings  in  a 
little  water  till  the  water  is  half  reduced, 
and  add  a little  spinach  juice  to  colour  it; 
then  strain  it  and  put  in  the  preserving-pan 
with  the  fruit.  Simmer  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  add  equal  weight  of  sugar,  boil 
and  skim  for  twenty  minutes  longer. 

(m)  Preserved  Greengages.  — Select 
greengages  full  grown,  but  not  the  least 
ripe ; prick  them  with  a fork  to  the  stone 
four  or  five  times,  and  as  soon  as  pricked 
put  them  in  water  in  a preserving-pan; 
when  they  are  all  done,  put  them  over  a 
slow  fire  to  simmer  very  gently,  so  as  to 
make  them  tender  without  breaking ; try 
them  with  a fork,  and  when  tender  to  the 
stone  put  them  in  cold  water,  and,  as  some 
will  get  soft  before  others,  they  must  bo 
watched  carefully.  Let  them  lie  in  water 
a day  and  night ; strain  them,  and  when 
well  drained,  put  them  in  an  earthen  pan, 
and  pour  over  some  boiling  hot  clarified 
sugar,  sufficient  to  well  cover  them  (see 
par.  1364).  Put  a paper  over  them,  the 
next  day  pour  off  the  syrup  and  boil  it ; if 
three  quarts,  or  thereabouts,  boil  for  ten 
minutes;  then  pour  it  over  the  fruit,  and 
again  lay  the  paper  over  them.  Boil  the 
syrup  every  other  day  in  the  same  manner, 
until  it  is  about  the  consistence  of  cream 
(in  five  or  six  times  boiling).  If  the  syrup 
shrinks,  so  as  not  to  keep  the  fruit  well 
covered,  add  a fresh  supply.  While  boiling 
the  syrup  the  third  time,  put  the  green- 
gages in,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  for 
a short  time,  which  will  bring  them  green ; 
and  the  last  time  of  boiling  the  syrup 
also  let  them  simmer  a little  in  it. 

(n)  Green  Apricots.— Take  those  the 
size  of  a nutmeg,  and  simmer  in  water  till 
tender ; then  put  them  in  cold  water,  afid 
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next  day  drain,  and  proceed  as  with  green 
gages  (see  m). 

(o)  To  Preserve  Apricots  Whole.— 
Take  ripe  apricots,  slit  them  at  the  top,  and 
with  a small  stick,  put  in  at  the  stalk  end, 
force  out  the  stone,  then  peel  them,  and  let 
them  simmer  gently  in  a preserving  pan 
with  water  till  tender,  but  not  so  much  so 
as  to  break.  Put  them  into  cold  water,  and 
the  next  day  drain  them  on  a coarse  sieve 
for  four  or  five  hours ; then  put  them  on  a 
flat  earthen  pan  so  as  not  to  lay  them  one 
on  the  other  more  than  can  be  helped; 
proceed  as  with  the  greengages  (see  m). 

( p ) To  Preserve  Cucumbers.  — Select 
small  cucumbers,  or  larger  ones  as  green 
and  free  from  seeds  as  possible,  put  them 
into  strong  salt  and  water  in  a narrow- 
mouthed jar,  with  a cabbage-leaf  to  keep 
them  down.  Tie  a paper  over  them,  and 
set  them  in  a warm  place  till  mellow. 
Wash  and  set  them  over  the  fire  in  fresh 
water  with  a little  salt  and  a fresh  leaf 
over  them.  Cover  close,  and  do  not  let 
them  boil;  if  they  are  not  a fine  green, 
change  the  water,  and  again  make  them 
hot  and  cover  them  as  before.  When 
they  are  of  a good  green,  take  them  off; 
let  them  stand  till  cold.  Cut  the  large 
cucumbers  in  quarters,  take  out  the  seeds 
and  soft  part,  put  them  all  into  cold 
water  for  two  days,  changing  it  twice 
each  day  to  take  out  the  salt.  Make  a 
syrup  of  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  half 
a pint  of  water;  skim,  and  when  clear, 
add  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  one  ounce 
of  raw  ginger,  with  the  outside  scraped 
off.  When  the  syrup  is  pretty  thick,  take 
it  off,  and  when  cold  put  in  the  cucumbers, 
having  wiped  them  dry.  Boil  the  syrup 
once  in  two  or  three  weeks ; repeating  this 
three  times  (see  par.  1364),  and  strengthen 
it,  for  the  danger  of  spoiling  is  at  first. 
The  syrup  must  be  quite  cold  when  it  is 
put  to  the  cucumbers. 

( q ) To  Preserve  Siberian  or  American 
Crabs. — To  one  pound  of  crabs,  take  a 
pound  of  fine  sugar,  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  a little  syrup  from  common  apples. 
Dissolve  the  sugar  in  it ; let  it  boil,  and 
skim  clear;  then  prick  the  crabs,  and  put 
them  into  the  syrup.  Let  them  boil  gently, 
till  a straw  will  run  through  them.  Put 
them  into  pots,  and  cover  well  with  syrup. 

(r)  To  Preserve  Strawberries  Whole. 
Take  the  weight  in  double-refined  sugar, 
with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  to  each 
pound,  and  boil  to  a thick  syrup.  When 
cold,  put  in  the  strawberries,  and  let  them 
stand  a night.  Drain  them,  and  boil  the 
syrup  up  again  three  times,  which  will 
thicken  it.  Put  the  strawberries  in  cold. 
Put  them  in  glasses,  over  which  tie  paper, 
and  let  them  stand  in  a cold  place. 


(5)  To  Preserve  Greengages  Whole. 
Prick  them  all  over  with  a pin,  then  put 
them  in  scalding  water,  let  them  simmer, 
strain  them,  and  take  their  weight  in 
sugar;  put  the  sugar  into  the  preserving 
pan,  with  a quarter  of  its  bulk  of  water; 
let  it  boil  well  and  skim  very  clear ; put  in 
the  plums,  let  them  boil  up  once,  take  them 
off,  and  set  them  by  till  next  day;  then 
take  them  out  one  by  one  from  the  syrup, 
boil  it,  and  skim  very  clear;  put  in  the 
plums,  and  let  them  boil  very  gently  for 
twenty  minutes ; take  them  off  as  before,  let 
them  stand  till  cold,  then  put  them  into 
the  jars,  tying  them  up  very  close. 

( t ) Preserved  Grapes  in  Bunches 

Take  out  the  stones  from  the  grapes  with  a 
pin,  breaking  them  as  little  as  possible; 
boil  some  clarified  sugar  nearly  to  “ candy 
height,  (see  par.  1364) ; then  put  in  sufficient 
grapes  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  preserving- 
pan,  without  laying  them  on  each  other, 
and  boil  for  five  minutes,  merely  to  extract 
all  the  juice ; lay  them  in  an  earthen-pan, 
and  pour  the  syrup  over  them ; cover  with 
paper,  and  the  next  day  boil  the  syrup, 
skimming  it  well  for  five  minutes ; put  in 
the  grapes,  let  them  boil  a minute  or  two ; 
put  them  in  pots,  and  pour  the  syrup  over 
them,  after  which  tie  down. 

(u)  To  Preserve  Pine-apples.— Gather 
the  pines  with  small  tops,  or  if  foreign  fruit 
select  in  the  same  way ; then  with  a sharp 
knife  take  out  the  little  prickly  leaves  be- 
tween each  flake,  but  be  careful  not  to  go 
too  near  the  top ; put  them  into  salt  and 
water  a little  warm,  to  make  them  turn 
yellow,  which  will  be  in  about  twenty-four 
hours ; then  place  them  on  a slow  fire  in 
water  and  lemon-juice,  composed  of  three 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter;  do 
not  keep  them  too  long  on  the  fire,  for 
fear  of  losing  the  top;  when  they  are  done 
put  them  in  cold  water;  then  take  them 
out  and  let  them  be  thoroughly  dried ; put 
a good  rich  syrup  to  them,  which  must  be 
changed  for  fresh  syrup  two  or  three  days 
afterwards  (see  par.  1364).  This  is  a West 
India  receipt. 

( v ) Quinces  Preserved  Whole.— Pare 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  the 
parings  at  the  top,  then  fill  it  with  hard- 
water,  cover  it  close,  set  it  over  a gentle 
fire  till  they  turn  reddish ; let  them  stand 
till  cold,  put  them  into  a clear  thick  syrup, 
boil  them  a few  minutes ; set  them  on  one 
side  till  quite  cold,  boil  them  again  in  the 
same  manner;  the  next  day  boil  them  till 
they  look  clear,  if  the  syrup  is  not  thick 
enough,  boil  it  more;  when  cold,  put 
brandied  paper  over  them.  The  quinces 
may  be  halved  or  quartered. 

(w)  To  Preserve  Melon  like  Ginger.— 
When  the  melon  is  nearly  ripe,  pare  it  thin, 
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and  cut  it  into  pieces  about  tbe  size  of 
ginger;  cover  it  with  salt-water,  changing 
it  every  day  for  three  days ; then  put  it  in 
clear  spring  water,  changing  it  twice  a day 
for  three  days.  Then  make  a thin  syrup, 
and  boil  it  together  with  the  melon  once 
every  day  for  three  times.  Next  make  a 
thick  syrup,  adding  the  rind  of  one  or 
more  lemons,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
melon,  cut  into  narrow  strips,  and  the 
juice  squeezed  in.  Then  add  some  best 
white  ginger,  with  the  outside  cut  off,  so 
as  to  make  the  syrup  strong  of  the  ginger. 
This  should  be  boiled,  and  when  cold  put  to 
the  melon. 

( x ) To  Preserve  Apricots  Whole.— 
Take  the  largest  and  cleanest  apricots  to 
be  got.  Pick  out  the  stones  with  a silver 
skewer,  or  slit  them  down  the  sides  with 
a silver  knife.  Take  nearly  their  weight  in 
good  lump  sugar ; dip  each  lump  in  water, 
and  put  over  the  fire ; let  it  just  boil,  skim, 
and  put  by  till  cold.  Then  pour  it  over 
the  fruit  in  the  preserving-pan,  warm  very 
gently,  and  only  allow  them  to  simmer; 
then  put  them  by  till  next  day,  and  warm 
them  again,  continuing  this  till  they  look 
clear.  Then  take  the  fruit  from  the  syrup. 
The  latter  must  now  be  well  boiled  and 
skimmed,  and  when  cold  poured  over  the 
fruit. 

( y ) To  Prepare  Barberries  for  Tart- 
lets.—Pick  barberries  that  have  no  stones 
from  the  stalks,  and  to  every  pound  add 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  lump  sugar ; 
put  the  fruit  into  a stone  jar,  and  either  set 
it  on  a hot  hearth  or  in  a saucepan  of  water, 
and  let  them  simmer  very  slowly  till  soft ; 
put  them  and  the  sugar  into  a preserving- 
pan,  and  boil  them  gently  fifteen  minutes. 
Use  no  metal  but  silver. 

(z)  To  Preserve  Damsons  and  Wine- 
sours. — Fill  a jar  with  the  plums  and  place 
it  over  the  fire  in  a pan  of  boiling  water. 
Let  it  remain  till  the  plums  are  perfectly 
tender,  but  unbroken,  then  remove  it 
Make  a syrup  of  a pound  of  sugar  and  a 
pint  of  water  for  every  pound  of  fruit,  boil 
and  skim  it  well,  then  pour  it  boiling  over 
the  fruit;  let  it  remain  five  or  six  days, 
then  reboil  the  syrup,  adding  to  each  pint 
a quarter  of  a pound  more  sugar.  Pour  it 
again  boiling  over  the  fruit,  and  let  it  stand 
a day  before  it  is  covered. 

1369.  Receipts  for  Damson  Cheese,  <fec. : 

(a)  Damson  Cheese.— Gather  the  fruit 
when  fuli  ripe,  and  to  every  peck  of 
damsons  allow  four  pounds  of  lump  sugar. 
Set  the  fruit  in  an  oven  and  let  it  remain 
until  soft;  when  cold,  rub  it  through  a 
colander  or  coarse  hair-sieve;  then  put  it 
into  a preserving-pan,  and  boil  it  quickly 
half  an  hour;  after  which  add  the  sugar 
and  kernels,  and  boil  together  half  an 


hour  longer,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  Wet 
the  moulds  with  brandy  or  vinegar.  When 
cold,  put  the  cheese  into  them.  Put  on  a 
paper  dipped  in  vinegar,  and  keep  them 
in  a dry  place,  or  close  them,  according  to 
the  directions  given  at  par.  1367,  b. 

(b)  Mussel-plum  Cheese.— Weigh  six 
pounds  of  the  fruit,  bake  it  in  a stone  jar, 
remove  the  stones,  and  take  out  the 
kernels  to  put  in.  Pour  half  the  juice  on 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  good  Lisbon 
sugar ; when  melted  and  simmered  a few 
minutes,  skim  it,  and  add  the  fruit.  Keep 
it  doing  very  gently  till  the  juice  is  much 
evaporated,  taking  care  to  stir  it  con- 
stantly, lest  it  burn.  Pour  it  into  small 
moulds,  pattypans,  or  saucers.  The  re- 
maining juice  may  serve  to  colour  cream, 
or  be  added  to  a pie. 

(c)  Apricot  Cheese.— Weigh  an  equal 
quantity  of  pared  fruit  and  sugar,  wet 
the  latter  a very  little,  and  let  it  boil 
quickly,  or  the  colour  will  be  spoiled; 
blanch  the  kernels,  and  add  to  it.  Twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  will  boil  it.  Put  it  in 
small  pots  or  cups  half  filled. 

1370.  Receipts  for  Marmalade:— 

(а)  Apple  Marmalade Pare  seven 

pounds  of  apples,  put  them  on  to  stew  in  a 
preserving-pan  with  a pint  of  water,  when 
they  are  all  dissolved  rub  them  through  a 
strainer ; add  the  same  weight  of  sugar  as 
of  apples  and  the  grated  peel  of  four  lemons, 
boil  nearly  an  hour,  stirring  it  all  the  time , 
then  add  three  ounces  of  essence  of  ginger 
ten  minutes  before  taking  it  off  the  fire. 
Wet  some  shapes  with  any  spirit  and  fill 
them.  This  is  very  useful  throughout  the 
winter. 

(б)  Barberry  Marmalade.— The  bar- 
berries must  be  washed,  stoned,  and  boiled 
in  cold  water  till  tender,  in  the  proportion 
of  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  to  every 
pound  of  fruit.  Then  prepare  a syrup,  of 
a pint  of  water  and  a pound  and  a half  of 
sugar  to  every  pound  of  barberries.  When 
the  syrup  is  quite  stiff,  boil  the  barberries 
again  till  they  become  a jam,  then  add 
them  to  the  syrup  and  stir  altogether  over 
the  fire,  simmering  it  only  for  a few 
minutes,  and  turn  it  out  into  pots. 

(c)  To  Make  Transparent  Orange  Mar- 
malade.—Take  very  pale  Seville  oranges, 
cut  them  in  quarters,  take  out  the  pulp 
and  add  to  it  a small  proportion  of  the 
pulp  of  China  oranges.  Put  it  into  a basin, 
and  pick  the  skins  and  seeds  out ; put  the 
peels  into  a little  salt  and  water,  and  let 
them  stand  all  night,  then  boil  them  in  a 
good  deal  of  spring  water  till  they  are 
tender,  cut  them  in  very  thin  slices  and 
put  them  to  the  pulp.  To  every  pound 
of  marmalade  put  one  pound  and  a half 
of  double  refined  sugar,  beaten  fine.  Boil 
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them  gently  together  for  twenty  minutes ; 
if  it  is  not  clear  and  transparent,  boil  it  five 
or  six  minutes  longer;  keep  stirring  it 
gently  all  the  time,  and  take  care  not  to 
break  the  slices;  when  cold  put  it  into 
jelly-glasses  or  preserving-pots. 

(d)  Orange  Marmalade  (the  Common 

Way) Cut  the  oranges  very  thin,  and 

to  every  pound  of  fruit  put  a pint  of  spring 
water,  then  boil  it  gently  for  three  or  four 
hours.  When  quite  soft  add  one  pound  and 
a half  of  loaf  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit, 
and  boil  it  an  hour. 

(e)  Quince  Marmalade.— Pare  and  core 
the  quinces,  put  them  into  water  as  they 
are  cored,  to  prevent  them  from  blacking; 
boil  them  till  tender ; take  their  weight  in 
sugar;  beat,  and  break  the  quinces  with 
the  back  of  a spoon  and  put  in  the  sugar, 
and  let  them  boil  fast,  uncovered,  till  they 
slide  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

(/)  Foreign  Pine-apple  Marmalade.— 
Take  the  largest,  ripest,  and  most  perfect 
pine-apples  imported;  pare  them,  and  cut 
out  whatever  blemishes  are  to  be  found. 
Weigh  each  pine-apple,  balancing  the  other 
scale  with  an  equal  weight  of  the  best 
double-refined  sugar,  broken  into  large 
lumps.  The  white  sugar  that  is  now  sold 
ready-powdered,  is  generally  so  much 
adulterated  with  finely  pulverized  starch, 
as  to  have  very  little  strength  or  sweetness, 
and  is,  therefore,  unfit  for  sweetmeats,  as, 
when  made  with  it,  they  will  not  keep. 
Grate  the  pine-apples  on  a large  dish; 
using  a large  coarse  grater,  and  omitting 
the  hard  core  that  goes  down  the  centre 
of  each.  Put  the  grated  pine-apple  and 
the  sugar  into  a preserving-kettle,  mixing 
them  thoroughly.  Set  it  over  a moderate 
and  very  clear  fire,  and  boil  and  skim  it 
well,  stirring  it  after  skimming.  After  the 
scum  has  ceased  to  appear,  stir  the  mar- 
malade frequently  till  it  is  done,  which  will 
generally  be  in  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  it  has  come  to  a boil.  But  if  it 
is  not  smooth,  clear,  and  bright  in  that 
time,  continue  the  boiling  till  it  is.  Put  it 
warm  into  tumblers,  or  broad-mouthed 
glass  jars.  Lay  inside  the  top  of  each 
doubled  white  tissue-paper,  cut  exactly  to 
fit,  and  press  it  down  lightly  with  the 
finger  round  the  edge,  so  as  to  cover 
smoothly  the  surface  of  the  marmalade. 
Lastly,  tie  down  according  to  par.  1367,  and 
set  them  in  a cool,  dry  place.  This  is  a 
very  delicious  preparation  of  pine-apple. 

1371.  .Receipts  for  Drying  with  Sugar  : 

(a)  To  Dry  Jargonel  Pears.— Pare  them 
very  thin,  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and 
simmer  in  a thin  syrup ; let  them  lie  a day 
or  two,  then  make  the  syrup  richer  and 
simmer  again.  Repeat  this  till  they  are 
clear,  then  drain,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun 


or  in  a cool  oven  for  a short  time.  They 
may  be  kept  in  the  syrup  and  dried  as 
wanted,  which  makes  them  more  moist 
and  rich. 

Another  Way.—  Take  some  fine  pears 
before  they  are  quite  ripe,  pare  them  and 
set  them  over  the  fire  in  cold  water.  Let 
them  stew  till  tender;  lift  them  gently 
out  and  put  them  into  cold  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  drain  on  a sieve 
into  a pound  of  sugar  and  two  quarts  of 
water  for  every  fifty  pears ; pot  the  fruit, 
and  let  it  stand  twrn  hours.  The  pears  must 
then  be  taken  out  and  suspended  in  a slow 
oven,  with  the  large  end  down,  for  twelve 
hours.  Clarify  the  syrup  in  which  the  fruit 
has  stood,  and  boil  it ; when  quite  cool,  the 
pears  must  again  remain  in  the  syrup,  and 
be  transferred  to  the  oven  for  the  same 
time  as  before.  Boil  the  syrup,  and  con- 
tinue the  process  till  the  pears  are  perfectly 
dry. 

(6)  To  Dry  Siberian  Crabs  for  Dessert. 
Prick  the  crabs  full  of  holes,  fill  three  or 
four  jars  with  them,  then  put  them  in  the 
oven  till  tender.  Sift  a quantity  of  lump 
sugar  pounded.  Dip  the  crabs  in  the  sugar, 
lay  the  stalks  upwards  on  paper,  and  dry 
in  a very  cool  oven ; dip  in  the  sugar  again 
and  again,  and  dry  them  between  whiles, 
and  afterwards  as  long  as  is  necessary. 
They  must  be  laid  in  the  hastener,  or  some 
very  warm  place  to  dry. 

(c)  To  Dry  Cherries  with  Sugar.— To 
every  four  pounds  of  fruit  stoned,  weigh 
one  pound  of  powdered  lump  sugar ; put  the 
fruit  and  sugar  into  a preserving-pan ; boil 
very  gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
then  put  them  by  in  a basin  with  their 
own  liquor  till  cold ; drain  them  from  the 
syrup,  and  lay  them  singly  to  dry  on 
dishes  moderately  heated ; let  them  remain 
in  the  oven  till  they  look  dry  at  the  top, 
then  take  them  out,  and  in  a week  turn 
them  on  to  clean  dishes,  and  put  them  once 
more  into  the  oven  as  above.  Take  them 
out  and  put  them  into  ajar,  which  must  be 
kept  covered  as  for  other  preserves. 

( d ) To  Dry  Gooseberries.— To  seven 
pounds  of  red  gooseberries  add  a pound 
and  a half  of  powdered  sugar,  which  must 
be  strewed  over  them  in  the  preserving 
pan.  Let  them  remain  at  a good  height 
over  a slow  fire  till  they  begin  to  break, 
then  remove  them.  Repeat  this  process 
for  two  or  three  days,  then  take  the  goose- 
berries from  the  syrup  and  spread  them  out 
on  sieves  near  the  fire  to  dry.  This  syrup 
may  be  used  for  other  preserves.  When 
the  gooseberries  are  quite  dry,  store  them 
in  tin  boxes  or  layers  of  paper. 

(e)  To  Dry  Barberries  in  Bunches. 
Have  ready  bits  of  fiat  white  wood,  three 
inches  long,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 
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Tie  the  stalks  of  tlie  fruit  on  the  stick  from 
within  an  inch  of  one  end  to  beyond  the 
other,  so  as  to  make  them  look  handsome. 
Simmer  them  in  some  syrup  two  successive 
days,  covering  them  each  time  with  it  when 
coid.  When  they  look  clear,  they  are 
simmered  enough.  The  third  day,  do  them 
like  other  candied  fruit. 

1372.  Receipts  for  Jellies:— 

(a)  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Red  Cur- 
rant, or  Currant  and  Raspberry  Jelly.— 
Put  the  fruit  into  an  earthen  pan,  squeeze 
them  well  with  a new  wooden  spoon ; mix 
an  equal  weight  of  sugar  in  large  lumps, 
with  the  fruit,  and  let  them  infuse  for  an 
hour,  that  the  sugar  may  draw  out  the 
juice;  next  pour  on  a little  water.  If  the 
strawberries  are  too  ripe,  squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  two  lemons;  put  all  this  into  a 
jelly-bag  nearly  new ; mix  some  melted 
isinglass  with  the  juice,  but  the  whole  must 
be  very  cold.  The  proportion  of  isinglass 
before  melting  should  be  at  the  rate  of  an 
ounce  to  four  pounds  of  fruit. 

(b)  Red  or  White  Currant  Jelly,  made 
by  Boiling.— When  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe, 
gather  it  on  a dry  day ; as  soon  as  it  is  nicely 
picked  put  it  in  a jar,  and  cover  it  down 
very  close ; set  the  jar  in  a saucepan  about 
three  parts  filled  with  cold  water,  put  it  on 
a gentle  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  for  about 
half  an  hour;  take  the  pan  from  the  fire 
and  pour  the  contents  of  the  jar  into  a jelly- 
bag  ; pass  the  juice  through  a second  time, 
do  not  squeeze  the  bag;  to  each  pint  of 
juice  add  a pound  and  a half  of  good  lump 
sugar  in  large  lumps;  when  it  is  dissolved, 
put  it  into  a preserving-pan,  'set  it  on  the 
fire,  and  boil  gently,  stirring  and  skimming 
it  the  whole  time  till  no  more  scum  rises, 

« e.,  about  twenty  minutes,  it  will  then  be 
perfectly  clear  and  fine;  pour  while  warm 
into  pots,  and,  when  cold,  cover  them 
with  paper  wetted  in  brandy,  and  tie  down 
as  in  par.  1367. 

(c)  Black  Currant  Jelly.— Boil  the 

i fruit  till  the  juice  flows,  then  strain  it 

through  a jelly-bag,  and  set  it  again  over 
the  fire  for  twenty  minutes ; after  which 
add  half  a pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound 
of  juice,  and  boil  the  whole  ten  minutes 
longer. 

(d)  Gooseberry  Jelly.— Take  fine  goose- 
berries, not  too  ripe,  of  any  colour;  wash 
and  drain  them,  and  add  a pint  and  a half 
of  cold  water  to  every  quart  of  gooseberries. 
Place  them  over  the  fire,  and  boil  till  the 
whole  becomes  a jam,  then  strain  it  well 
through  a jelly -bag.  Make  a rich  syrup,  in 
the  proportion  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar 
to  a pint  of  the  liquor,  with  a little  water 
in  which  the  remains  of  the  strained  fruit 
have  been  boiled.  When  the  syrup  is  sutfi- 

| ciently  boiled,  add  it  to  the  juice  and  boil 


them  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  poui  off. 

(e)  Raspberry  Jelly.— Take  fresh,  nicely- 
picked  raspberries,  and  simmer  over  the 
fire  till  the  juice  flows,  then  strain,  and 
weigh  the  juice,  but  boil  it  for  ten  minutes 
before  adding  the  sugar,  which  must  be 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  to  one  pound  of  juice ; boil  five 
minutes  longer,  skim  it,  and  pour  into  pots. 
This  is  a good  jelly  for  flavouring  creams, 
and  requires  no  sugar  to  be  added  for  that 
purpose. 

(/)  Blackberry  Jelly.— This  preparation 
of  the  blackberry  is  more  agreeable  than 
the  jam,  as  the  seeds,  though  very  whole- 
some, are  not  agreeable  to  all.  It  is  made 
in  the  same  way  as  currant  jelly  (see  b) ; 
but  the  fruit  is  so  sweet  that  it  only  requires 
half  the  weight  of  the  juice  in  sugar. 

(g)  Plum  Jelly.— Take  only  those  plums 
which  are  perfectly  sound ; remove  the 
stalks,  and  put  them  into  large  stone  jars ; 
if  damsons,  make  an  incision  in  each ; cover 
the  jars  with  bladder,  put  them  in  deep 
pans  of  water  over  the  fire,  and  let  the 
water  boil  gently  for  three  or  four  hours, 
till  all  the  juice  has  come  from  the  fruit; 
then  strain  through  a jelly-bag,  and  boil 
with  an  equal  weight  of  lump  sugar  (as  at 
d ),  taking  care  to  stir  it  constantly. 

(h)  Orange  Jelly. — Strain  the  juice  from 
two  dozen  China  oranges  over  the  grated 
rind  of  one,  and  add  the  juice  of  four  Seville 
oranges.  Strain  the  juice  through  a jelly- 
bag,  and  add  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
of  lump  sugar  to  one  pint  of  juice.  Set  it 
over  the  fire  and  let  it  boil  for  twenty 
minutes.  Then  boil  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  isinglass  in  half  a pint  of  water  with  the 
rind  of  a lemon,  till  the  isinglass  is  dis- 
solved. Add  a spoonful  at  a time  to  the 
juice  as  it  boils  till  you  perceive  it  stiffen, 
then  pour  into  pots.  There  is  so  little 
gelatinous  quality  in  the  juice  of  the 
orange,  that  it  must  be  aided  by  the 
isinglass  to  form  the  jelly. 

(i)  Four-Fruit  Jelly. — Take  equal 
quantities  of  ripe  strawberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  and  red  cherries.  All  should  be 
fully  ripe,  and  the  cherries  must  be  stoned, 
taking  care  to  save  the  juice  that  comes 
from  them  in  stoning.  Add  it  afterwards 
to  the  rest.  Mix  the  fruit  together,  and 
put  it  in  a linen  bag.  Squeeze  it  well  into 
a tureen  placed  beneath.  When  it  has 
ceased  to  drip,  measure  the  juice;  and  to 
eveiy  pint,  allow  a pound  and  two  ounces 
of  the  best  double-refined  loaf  sugar, 
in  large  lumps.  Mix  together  the  juice 
and  the  sugar;  put  them  into  an  enamelled 
preserving-pan ; set  it  over  the  fire,  and 
let  it  boil  half  an  hour— skimming  it  fre- 
quently. Try  the  jelly  by  dipping  out  a 
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spoonful,  and  holding  it  in  the  open  air. 
If  it  congeals  readily,  it.  is  sufficiently 
done.  Put  the  jelly  warm  into  wide- 
topped  glasses.  Cover  it  with  double 
tissue  paper,  which  must  be  white,  and 
cut  exactly  to  fit  the  surface  of  the  jelly. 
Lay  it  nicely  and  smoothly  inside  the  top 
of  the  glass,  pressing  it  down  with  the 
fingers  all  round  the  edge.  Then  tie  down 
with  the  wliite-of-egg  paper,  as  at  par. 
1367  b. 

(j)  Medlar  Jelly.— Take  medlars  when 
they  are  quite  ripe,  wash  them  and  put 
them  into  a preserving-pan  with  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them ; let  them  simmer 
slowly  till  they  become  quite  a pulp,  then 
strain  through  a jelly-bag,  and  to  every 
pint  of  liquor  add  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar;  boil  it  an  hour,  or  till 
it  is  quite  clear,  and  put  it  into  preserving 
pots  or  moulds. 

(k)  Apple  Jelly.— Take  codlin,  or  other 
light-coloured  apples,  pare  and  cut  them  in 
thin  slices  into  a deep  saucepan,  with  as 
much  water  as  will  just  cover  them ; boil 
to  a pulp,  and  strain  through  a jelly- 
bag  ; weigh,  and  to  every  pound  of  liquor 
add  a pound  of  lump  sugar  powdered.  Boil 
till  it  comes  to  the  top  of  the  pan  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  more ; put  it 
into  teacups  or  moulds.  The  juice  of  a 
large  lemon  to  every  pound  of  sugar  is  an 
improvement;  and  the  sugar  should  be 
made  hot  before  it  is  added  to  the  juice. 

1373.  Receipts  for  Syrups:— 

(a)  Syrup  of  Lemons.  — Clarify  three 
pounds  of  lump  sugar  (see  Sect.  11,  Sub- 
sect. A) ; then  pour  into  the  syrup  while  at 
weak  candy  height,  and  boiling,  the  juice 
of  eighteen  good  lemons  and  the  peel  of 
three  grated.  Let  it  boil  together  for  three 
minutes,  strain  it  through  a lawn  sieve, 
and  bottle  it.  When  cold,  cork  it  down 
tight,  to  keep  for  use.  This  syrup  is  ready 
for  lemonade,  punch,  ices,  jellies,  'fee., 
without  any  trouble. 

( b ) Syrup  of  Oranges  is  made  exactly 
in  the  same  way,  substituting  oranges  for 
lemons. 

(c)  Economical  Syrup  of  Oranges  or 
Lemons.— A clarified  syrup  of  these  fruits 
may  be  made  with  the  white  peel  of  oranges 
or  lemons  after  the  outside  rind  has  been 
removed,  which  always  leaves  behind  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  essential  oil 
and  bitter  principle. 

(d)  Syrup  of  Mulberries,  Currants, 
Strawberries,  or  Raspberries  is  made  in 
the  same  way  as  for  jelly  (par.  1372),  with 
the  addition  of  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water 
to  each  pound  of  fruit,  added  to  the  sugar 
and  made  into  a syrup.  The  fruit  is  first 
boiled  and  strained,  after  which  it  is  boiled 
up  for  ten  minutes  with  the  syrup,  and 


poured  while  warm  into  narrow- necked 
bottles,  which  are  to  be  corked,  and  kept 
in  a cool  place. 

(e)  Apple,  Pear,  or  Pine-apple  Syrup 
may  be  made  by  boiling  in  clarified  syrup 
an  equal  quantity  of  either  fruit,  cut  in 
small  squares,  but  not  washed  or  broken. 
The  syrup  extracts  the  flavour,  and  may  be 
poured  off,  leaving  the  apples,  &c.,  which 
may  afterwards  be  used  as  a common  pre- 
serve. 

Sub-sect.  B.— Bottling. 

1374.  Remarks.— There  are  now  several 
methods  adopted  for  preserving  fruits,  ripe 
and  unripe,  without  any,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  usual  proportions  of,  sugar.  They  all 
depend  upon  the  exclusion,  of  the  air,  and 
the  several  methods  are  directed  to  that 
end.  Much  depends  upon  the  place  where 
they  are  kept ; and  if  this  is  not  dark,  cool, 
and  dry,  it  is  far  better  to  bury  them  in 
garden,  mould,  or  sand  if  at  hand,  at  least 
a.  foot  beneath  the  surface,  and  head  down- 
wards, and  then  to  dig  them  up  when 
wanted.  If  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  place 
should  be  protected  from  much  rain,  as,  for 
instance,  beneath  an  evergreen,  or  some 
similar  place.  By  burning  the  match  in 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  atmospheric  air  is 
excluded  for  the  moment,  and  sulphurous 
acid  gas  substituted  for  it,  which  is  quickly 
condensed,  and  causes  a slight  tendency  to 
a vacuum.  The  bladder  used  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  soaked  in  water  for  forty- 
eight  hours. 

1375.  The  following  is  an  excellent  method 
of  Bottling  any  Ordinary  Fruits  :— 

(a)  Take  three  pounds  of  fruit,  boil  ten 
minutes ; add  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  boil 
ten  minutes  longer ; burn  a sulphur  match 
in  the  bottle ; put  the  fruit  quickly  in  while 
hot;  then  immediately  tie  on  a piece  of 
well-soaked  bladder,  smooth  side  out- 
wards. It  is  better  kept  in  a dark,  cool, 
dry  place. 

(b)  To  Preserve  Fruit  for  Tarts,  or 
Family  Desserts.— Cherries,  plums  of  all 
sorts,  and  American  apples,  gather  when 
ripe,  and  lay  them  in  small  jars  that  will 
hold  a pound;  strew  over  each  jar  six 
ounces  of  good  loaf  sugar,  pounded ; cover 
with  two  bladders  each,  separately  tied 
down ; then  set  the  jars  in  a large  stewpan 
of  water  up  to  the  neck,  and  let  it  boil 
three  hours  gently.  Keep  these  and  all 
other  sorts  of  fruit  free  from  damp. 

(c)  To  Bottle  Rhubarb.— Cut  the  rhu- 
barb as  for  tarts  : fill  the  bottles  to  the 
neck,  then  put  in  as  much  water  as  they 
will  hold.  Cork  and  tie  them  over  with  a 
double  bladder,  and  let  them  remain  in  a 
cool  oven  till  the  rhubarb  just  cracks. 

(d)  To  Bottle  Black  Currants— Top 
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and  tail  the  currants,  and  when  the  bottles 
are  filled,  add  one  table-spoonful  of  gin. 
Keep  in  a cool  and  dry  place,  and  either 
•resin  the  corks  or  tie  them  over  with 
bladders. 

(e)  To  Bottle  Plums  or  ant  Fruit  for 
Tarts. — Fill  wide-mouthed  bottles  with  the 
fruit  and  as  much  cold  water  as  they  will 
hold,  and  cover  them  with  bladder;  then 
put  them  into  a kettle  of  cold  water,  first 
wrapping  the  bottles  with  cloths  or  hay- 
bands  to  prevent  their  touching;  let  them 
get  quite  hot,  but  not  boil ; leave  the  bottles 
in  the  water  until  it  is  quite  cold  again; 
they  should  be  kept  in  a dry  place.  And 
when  the  above  directions  are  attended  to, 
the  result  will  be  far  superior  to  any  other 
method  of  bottling  fruit,  especially  with 
stone-fruit,  as  plums,  damsons,  green- 
gages, &e. 

Sub-sect.  C.— Preserving  in  Spirit  or 
Wine. 

1376.  Very  little  preparation  is  required 
for  this  kind  of  preserve,  the  fruit  being 
merely  covered  with  the  spirit  or  wine, 
with  or  without  sugar.  It  must,  however, 
be  carefully  corked  and  tied  down  with 
bladder,  or  the  spirit  will  evaporate. 

(а)  To  Preserve  Apricots,  Peaches* 
and  Greengages  in  Brandy.— The  fruit 
must  be  gathered  at  its  full  size,  but  not  too 
ripe;  wipe  the  fruit,  and  prick  it  full  of 
holes  with  a fine  needle ; to  two  pounds  of 
fruit  put  one  pound  of  double  refined  sugar 
and  three  pints  of  water ; when  it  boils  put 
in  the  fruit,  and  boil  it  gently  till  tender, 
keeping  the  fruit  under  water;  cover  it 
close  in  the  same  pan  one  night,  just  give 
it  a boil  up  next  day,  and  lay  the  fruit  on  a 
dish  to  drain  from  the  syrup ; boil  the  syrup 
nearly  half  an  hour,  when  almost  cold  put 
the  fruit  in  glass  jars.  To  one  cup  of  syrup 
add  one  of  brandy  till  full. 

(б)  Brandied  Cherries.— Weigh  the 
finest  morellas,  having  cut  off  half  the 
stalk,  prick  them  with  a new  needle,  and 
drop  them  into  a jar  or  a wide-mouthed 
bottle ; pound  three-quarters  of  their  weight 
of  sugar  or  white  candy;  strew  over,  fill 
up  with  brandy,  and  tie  a bladder  over. 

(c)  To  Preserve  Strawberries  in 
Wine. — Put  a quantity  of  the  finest  large 
strawberries  into  a gooseberry  bottle,  and 
strew  in  three  large  spoonfuls  of  fine  sugar ; 
fill  up  with  Madeira  wine,  or  fine  sherry. 

{d)  Brandy  Grapes.— For  this  purpose 
the  grapes  should  be  in  large  close  bunches, 
and  quite  ripe.  Remove  every  grape  that 
is  the  least  shrivelled,  or  in  any  way  de- 
fective ; with  a needle  prick  each  grape  in 
three  places ; have  ready  a sufficiency  of 
double-refined  loaf  sugar,  powdered  and 
silted;  put  some  of  the  sugar  into  the 


bottom  of  the  jars,  then  put  in  a bunch  of 
grapes  and  cover  all  thickly  with  sugar, 
then  another  bunch,  then  more  sugar,  and 
so  on  till  the  jar  is  nearly  full,  finishing  with 
a layer  of  sugar ; then  fill  up  to  the  top  with 
the  best  white  brandy ; cover  the  jars  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  set  them  away; 
they  must  not  go  over  the  fire ; the  grapes 
should  be  of  the  best  quality,  either  white 
or  purple. 

Sub-sect.  D.— Preserving  in  Ice. 

1377.  Ice  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
means  of  preserving  meats  and  fish  in  a 
fresh  state,  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
salt.  In  the  sub-section  treating  of  salt- 
ing, it  will  be  observed  that  ice  aids  that 
process  in  a remarkable  manner  when 
conducted  in  warm  weather.  At  present 
we  have  to  consider  ice  as  a means  of 
keeping  fish,  creams,  &c.,  in  a fresh  state. 

1378.  The  Ice  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
must  either  be  obtained  in  the  winter  and 
preserved  in  an  ice-house  (for  the  proper 
construction  of  which  see  page  157),  or  it 
must  be  purchased  as  it  is  wanted.  Most 
pastrycooks  in  the  country  have  an  ice- 
house, and  retail  coarse  and  dirty  ice, 
which  serves  tolerably  well  to  freeze 
creams,  &c.,  but  not  for  actually  putting 
into  beverages,  such  as  are  mentioned  at 
page  391.  For  this  purpose  the  ice  im- 
ported by  the  Wenham  Lake  Company 
should  be  used  (whose  London  offices  are  at 
164,  Strand) ; and,  indeed,  for  all  purposes 
it  is  now  very  generally  adopted.  It  may 
not  generally  be  known,  that  ice  is  not 
all  of  the  same  temperature ; some  is  only 
just  below  32  degrees,  and  such  an  article 
rapidly  thaws  on  the  slightest  increase  of 
heat,  and  it  also  goes  a very  little  way  in 
freezing  other  mixtures  when  in  contact 
with  it.  But  the  Wenham  Lake  ice  is 
obtained  from  a source  where  the  ice  is 
frozen  at  a very  low  temperature  indeed, 
and  much  of  it  will  indicate  as  low  a scale 
as  12  or  15  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  When 
this  is  really  the  case  it  is  better  worth  4d. 
per  pound  than  ice  at  32  degrees  is  2d., 
because  it  will  go  more  than  twice  as  far. 

The  Price  of  this  Ice  is  as  Follows 

s.  d. 

In  quantities  of  100  lb.  and  upwards, 

per  100  lb.  7 0 

For  25  lb 2 0 

Less  than  25  lb<,  per  lb 0 2 

The  company’s  vans  deliver  their  ice  in 
London,  or  it  is  forwarded  to  the  countiy 
by  the  ordinary  conveyances,  packed  in  a 
mat  or  blanket  for  2s.  extra,  without  per- 
ceptible waste. 

1379.  In  order  to  keep  this  ice  for  soma 
days,  the  company  sell  a Re/rigeratort  qx 
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portable  ice-chest,  which  is  a very  efficient 
instrument,  though  not,  perhaps,  quite 
coming  up  to  the  description  given  by  its 
-proprietors.  By  its  aid  those  who  have  not 
ice-houses  may  be  supplied  with  ice  in 
London  at  sums  varying,  according  to  the 
quantity,  from  4s.  to  10s.  6d.  per  week. 
Fig.  108,  shows  a sketch  of  the  Refrige- 
rator, with  its  sliding  and  perforated 
shelves  for  cooling  and  preserving  wines, 
fruits,  and  provisions,  without  permitting 
them  to  come  into  contact  one  with 
the  other,  (a)  and  (b)  are  the  two  lids  of 
the  Refrigerator ; (a)  when  closed  renders 
the  interior  air-tight,  and  being  constructed 
like  the  sides  and  bottom,  with  a substance 
impervious  to  caloric,  surrounds  the  ice  and 
all  the  contents  of  the  Refrigerator  with  a 
non-conducting  medium,  and  speedily  re- 
duces everything  so  enclosed  to  an  uniform 
temperature  very  little  above  the  freezing- 
point.  (b)  is  the  exterior  lid  forming  part 
of  the  chest  which  encloses  the  non-Con- 
ducting  and  ice-preserving  portion  of  the 


Refrigerator,  making  the  whole  into  a 
handsome  piece  of  furniture.  These  exte- 
rior chests  are  made  of  any  material  or 
size,  and  in  any  style,  for  the  pantry,  the 
hall,  or  the  dining-room.  For  icing  wines, 
the  Refrigerators  possess  peculiar'  advan- 
tages; the  temperature  to  be  imparted  to 
wine  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  and  if 
more  wine  be  iced  at  any  time  than  is 
required  for  the  particular  occasion,  it  is 
neither  wasted  nor  injured,  as  it  can  be 
left  for  any  period  in  the  Refrigerator  with- 
out deterioration.  To  ice  wine  it  is  neces- 
sary merely  to  place  it  in  the  Refrigerator; 
and  the  temperature  can  be  regulated  by 
the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  suf- 
fered to  remain,  and  by  placing, it  in  direct 
contact  with  the  ice  or  otherwise.  By  its 
aid  also  a small  quantity  of  ice  is  made  to 
serve  as  a supply  for  many  days ; • and 
butter,  creams,  jellies,  fruit,  game,  and 
provisions  of  every  kind,  are  preserved 
and  kept  deliciously  cool  for  any  length  of 
time. 


Price  of  Refrigerators  and  Ice  Required. 


EXTERIOR  DIMENSIONS. 

No. 

I.— 2 ft.  2 in.  long,  2 ft.  wide,  2 ft  4 in.  high 
II.— 3 ft.  3 in.  long.  2 ft.  2 in.  yfide.  2 ft.  7 in.  high  ' 
III. — 3 ft.  5 in.  long,  2 ft.  5 in.  wide,  2 ft.  8 in.  high 
IV 4 ft.  long,  2 ft.  8 in.  wide,  3 ft.  2 in.  high 


PLAIN. 

£ s.  d. 
4 10  0 
6 6 0 
7 7 0 
10  10  0 


Packing  for  the  Country,  3s.  6d.  each. 


ENAMELLED. 

£ s.  d. 

5 0 0 
7 0 0 
$ 8 0 
12  0 0 


Supply  of  Ice  for  No.  I.,  50  lb.  weekly ; No.  II.,  75  lb.  to  100  lb.  weekly ; 
No.  III.,  100  ib.  weekly  5 No.  IV.,  150  lb.  weekly. 


1380.  A Machine  for  Making  Ice-creams 
is  also  sold  by  the  same  company,  adapted 
for  private  families;  it  certainly  answers 
the  purpose  remarkably  well,  but  so  in 
fact  do  the  ordinary  ice-pails  of  the  con- 
fectioners. For  those  who  like  their  ice 
frozen  very  hard,  this  pail  is,  however,  far 
superior  to  any  other.  The  object  of  the 
stirring,  or  rotatory  motion,  communicated 
to  the  mixture,  is  to  prevent  the  outside 
from  being  frozen  more  than  the  inside, 
and  to  keep  all  of  a consistence  half-way 
between  snow  and  ice,  which  is  the  object 
of  all  ice-cream  machines.  The  price  of 
that  sold  by  the  Wenlaam  Lake  Ice  Com- 
pany is  £3  10s.  (see  fig.  108  c). 

1381.  The  Following  are  the  Direc- 
tions for  Use. — Having  prepared  the  water 
or  cream  mixture,  put  it  into  the  freezing- 
pot,  and  adjust  the  apparatus ; then  fill  the 
pail  with  ice  broken  up  sufficiently  small 
to  be  freely  admitted  into  the  pail  round 
the  freezing-pot ; but  to  every  3-inch  layer 
of  ice,  add  a layer  of  salt,  using  about  a 
quarter  as  much  salt  as  ice.  Press  these 
down  with  a stick  with  one  hand,  at  the 


same  time  turning  the  machine  witlV  $he 
other,  without  stopping,  for  about  ’ eight 
or  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  contents  are 
sufficiently  frozen,  which  will  be  known, 
by  a difficulty  in  turning  the  handle,  then 
let  the  frozen  cream  remain  a few  minutes 
without  stirring,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  table; 
but  if  required  to  be  kept  long  before  use, 
the  wooden  plug  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  pail,  and  the  water  let  off;  then  put  the 
plug  in  again,  and  refill  the  pail  with  ice 
and  salt  as  before,  but  use  only  half  the 
quantity  of  salt  (see  fig.  108  c). 

' (a)  To  Mould  Ices.— Fill  the  mould  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  the  frozen  cream, 
shut  it  up,  bury  it  in  ice  and  salt,  and  let  it 
remain  an  hour  or  more ; for  dishing,  have 
the  dish  ready,  dip  the  mould  in  cold  water 
for  about  one  minute,  wipe  it,  take  off  the 
top  and  bottom  covers,  and  turn  it  into  the 
dish ; this  must  be  done  expeditiously. 

(b)  To  Make  Raspberry  or  Strawberry 
Ice-cream.— To  one  pound  of  raspberry  or 
strawberry  jam,  add  the  juice  of  one  or  two 
lemons,  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  a pint  and 
a half  of  new  milk ; colour  with  a few  drops 
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of  tincture  of  cochineal,  and  freeze.  If 
raspberries  or  strawberries  are  in  season, 
it  may  be  made  with  the  pulp  of  two 
pounds  of  either,  or  of  the  latter  added  to 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  red  currants,  with 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar,  a pint  of 
cream,  and  one  quart  of  milk. 

(c)  To  Make  Three  Pints  of  Lemon- 

water  Ice Take  six  lemons,  four  oranges, 

two  pints  of  water,  fourteen  ounces  of 
sugar ; mix,  and  freeze. 

<d)  Iced  Jelly.— M'ake  calves’  feet  jelly 
in  the  usual  way ; then  put  it  into  a freezer 
and  freeze'it  as  you  would  ice  cream ; serve 
it  up  in  a glass  bowl  or  in  jelly-glasses ; 
vou  cannot  mould  it  in  this  way,  but  the 
taste  of  jelly  when  broken  up  is  much  more 
lively  than  when  moulded;  also,  it  sparkles 
and  looks  handsomer. 

(e)  Currant  Water  Ice.— Pick  a suffi- 
ciency of  ripe  currants  from  their  stems ; 
then  squeeze  the  currants  through  a linen 
bag,  and  to  each  quart  of  the  juice  allow  a 
pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar ; mix  them 
together,  and  when  the  sugar  is  thoroughly 
melted  put  it  into  a freezer  and  freeze  it 
in  the  manner  of  ice-cream ; serve  it  up  in 
glass  bowls ; it  will  be  found  delicious  in 
warm  weather. 

(/)  Plum-water  Ice.— Take  some  fine 
ripe  plums ; wash  them,  cut  them  in  half, 
and  stone  them ; crack  the  stones,  and  take 
out  the  kernels ; weigh  the  plums,  and  to 
every  pound  allow  a pound  and  a half  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten 
to  a stiff  froth ; mix,  in  a preserving  kettle, 
the  white  of  egg  with  the  sugar,  which 
should  be  finely  powdered,  and  allow  to 
each  pound  and  a half  of  sugar  half  a pint 
of  water ; having  stirred  it  well  set  on  the 
fire  (but  not  till  all  the  sugar  is  melted), 
add  the  plum  kernels,  and  boil  and  skim  it ; 
when  the  scum  ceases  to  rise,  take  the  syrup 
off  the  fire,  pour  it  into  a white-ware  vessel, 
and  remove  the  kernels ; while  you  are 
boiling  the  sugar  put  the  plums  into  another 
vessel,  and  boil  them  by  themselves  to  draw 
out  the  juice;  then  put  them  into  a linen 
bag,  and  squeeze  all  the  juice  into  a deep 
pan  or  pitcher  placed  beneath ; afterwards 
mix  the  plum-juice  with  the  syrup,  stirring 
them  thoroughly  together,  and  put  it  into  a 
freezer ; freeze  it  well,  and  when  done  serve 
it  in  a glass  bowl,  and  eat  it  in  saucers. 

(g)  Damson-water  Ice  may  be  made  as 
above,  except  that  you  boil  the  damsons 
whole  and  make  no  use  of  the  kernels. 
When  the  damsons  have  all  burst  open, 
put  them  into  a linen  bag ; squeeze  it  well, 
mixing  the  juice  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
syrup  previously  prepared,  and  then  freeze 
it.  The  juice  of  damsons  is  much  thicker 
and  richer  than  that  of  plums,  but  it  requires 
still  more  sugar.  - 


(h)  Cherry-water  Ice  is  made  nearly 
as  above,  except  that  the  cherries  must  be 
stoned,  but  not  boiled.  Put  them  raw  into 
the  bag,  and  squeeze  them.  The  cherries 
should  be  of  the  best  and  most  juicy  red 
sort,  and  thoroughly  ripe. 

(i)  Strawberry  Water  Ice  is  made  of 
ripe  strawberries  put  into  a linen  bag,  and 
the  juice  squeezed  out.  Then  measure  it, 
and  to  each  pint  of  juice  allow  half  a pound 
of  finely-powdered  loaf  sugar.  Having 
mixed  thoroughly  the  juice  and  sugar,  put 
it  into  a freezer  and  freeze  it.  In  this 
manner  ices,  without  cream,  may  be  made 
of  currant  and  raspberry  juice,  mixed  raw 
with  sugar. 

(j)  Gooseberry-water  Ice. — Having 
stewed  the  gooseberries,  squeeze  out  the 
juice  through  a linen  bag.  To  every  pint 
allow  a pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Mix  it  well, 
and  freeze  it. 

1382.  An  Ice-plane,  for  reducing  ice  to 
thin  layers  for  mixture  with  various  bever- 
ages, is  likewise  sold  (see  fig.  108  d)  ; also 
moulds,  freezers,  and  breakers,  according 
to  pattern  and  size. 

1383.  In  Proceeding  to  Preserve  Ani^ 
mal  Substances,  such  as  game  or  fish,  by 
means  of  ice,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring 
them  into  contact  with  it,  or  at  least  into 
close  proximity.  Thus,  game  may  be, 
packed  in  hampers  with  bladders  of 
pounded  ice  intermixed,  or  blocks  of  lump 
ice  covered  with  any  impervious  sub- 
stances, such  as  oil-silk.  In  this  way, 
ptarmigan  are  sent  from  Norway,  in  cases 
which  are  sometimes  nearly  a month  in 
their  transit,  but  without  any  putrefaction 
going  on.  For  fish  the  ice  requires  no 
waterproof  protection,  and  they  may  be 
packed  in  it  to  great  advantage.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  anti-putrefactive  powers 
of  ice,  the  trade  in  fish  would  be  diminished 
to  a very  small  amount  of  what  it  now  is. 

1384.  Freezing  Mixtures,  as  substitutes 
for  ice,  are  sometimes  used ; but  while  the 
latter  can  be  obtained  at  little  more  than 
one  penny  per  pound  on  the  small  scale, 
and  at  less  than  that  price  by  wholesale; 
in  point  of  economy  it  will  supersede  all 
other  methods  of  reducing  the  temperature. 
The  mixture  here  given  will  be  found  the 
best  for  the  purpose  :— 

Muriate  of  ammonia  ...  5 oz. 

Nitre  5 „ 

Sulphate  of  soda  ...  8 „ 

Water  16  „ 

Mix  the  salts  previously  powdered  with 
the  water,  and  immerse  in  them  the  vessel 
containing  the  substance  to  be  frozen. 
The  mixture  falls  in  temperature  from 
50  degrees  to  4 degrees  Fahrenheit;  but, 
as  already  observed,  the  cost  is  greater 
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than  by  means  of  ice.  The  quantity  here  I 
specified  will  not  freeze  more  than  six  or  | 
eight  ounces  of  cream,  and  costs  about 
Is.  4d.,  for  which  sum  sixteen  pounds  of 
ice  may  be  purchased,  or  enough  to  freeze 
more  than  five  pounds  of  cream,  when 
mixed  with  a proper  quantity  of  common 
salt,  at  a cost  of  a halfpenny.  It  is  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  except  in  an  emer- 
gency, when  ice  cannot  be  procured,  this 
freezing  mixture  is  not  to  be  considered 
advantageous  in  any  point  of  view. 

Sub-sect.  E.— Salting. 

1385.  Salting,  sometimes  called  pickling, 
is  the  preservation  of  otherwise  destructible 
articles  by  means  of  common  salt.  Other 
substances  are  likewise  used  as  adjuncts, 
but  the  main  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
above-named  salt.  These  consist  of  nitre , 
sugar , or  treacle,  spices,  and  sometimes 
'pyroligneous  acid,  charcoal , or  ice.  Bay 
salt  is  only  a variety  of  common  salt 
obtained  by  evaporating  sea  water,  and 
is  therefore  not  enumerated  in  the  above 
list. 

1386.  Salt,  whether  in  substance  or  in 
solution,  prevents  the  decomposition  of 
animal  substances  at  a temperature  below 
60  or  65  degrees;  but  above  that  heat  it 
loses  its  effect,  and  the  tendency  to  putre- 
faction is  very  little  controlled  by  it.  Salt 
does  not  change  the  colour  of  flesh  to  any 
great  extent,  but  makes  it  more  pale  by 
the  discharge  of  the  blood  which  it  con- 
tains. In  using  salt  the  great  point  is  to 
cause  it  to  enter  the  interior,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  article  to  be  salted  is  not 
raised  in  temperature  above  55  or  60 
degrees. 

1387.  Nitre  has  a similar  effect  to  common 
salt,  but  it  hardens  the  fibre  more,  and 
reddens  it  very  considerably. 

1388.  Sugar  seems  to  act  by  virtue  of  its 
large  proportion  of  carbon,  and  this  last  by 
its  power  of  absorbing  oxygen,  which  is 
the  great  promoter  of  decomposition. 

1389.  Ice,  when  added  to  saline  solutions, 
in  salting,  has  a wonderfully  useful  effect, 
by  lowering  the  temperature  sufficiently 
to  prevent  decomposition  from  going  on. 
With  the  aid  of  this  material,  in  the  height 
of  summer,  any  meats  may  be  salted  with 
perfect  safety,  by  adding  ice  enough  to  the 
brine  or  pickle  to  keep  the  whole  between 
55  degrees  and  32  degrees— below  Which  it 
should  never  be  allowed  to  fall. 

1390.  Meat  is  either  salted  by  rubbing 
on  the  saline  ingredients  in  a powdered 
condition,  using  the  hand,  and  especially 
the  ends  of  the  fingers;  or  else  the  meat 
is  dipped  in  a solution,  which  is  either 
.salt  and  water,  called  pickle,  or  else  the 
juices  brought  out  from  previous  saltings, 


and  called  brine.  Meat,  when  covered 
with  salt,  will  soon  absorb  large  quantities 
of  it,  while,  at  the  same  time*  it  gives  out 
its  watery  particles ; and  in  this  way  it  is 
often  preserved,  taking  care  to  turn  it  daily, 
which  should  always  be  done  in  every  case 
of  preservation  with  this  material. 

1391.  Plain  Salting,  that  is,  without  any 
addition  to  common  salt,  is  adopted  for 
meats  which  are  to  be  dressed  in  about  six 
or  seven  days,  as  a leg  of  pork,  a round  of 
beef,  &c.  A leg  of  pork  should  be  merely 
rubbed  over  with  salt,  and  the  liquor  allowed 
to  run  out,  turning  the  leg  daily,  and  rub- 
bing the  salt  well  into  the  cut  surface,  parti- 
cularly round  the  bone  and  into  the  clefts  of 
the  flesh  and  fat.  According  to  the  taste  for 
salt,  it  should  be  dressed  after  five  to  nine 
days’  salting.  Boiling  beef  is  cured  in  the 
same  way,  but  most  people  like  the  addition 
of  a little  saltpetre,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one-eighth. 

1392.  The  Salting  or  Pickling  Receipts 
are  as  follows  :— 

(a)  To  Cure  Bacon  as  in  Wiltshire.— 
Sprinkle  each  flitch  with  salt,  and  let  the 
blood  drain  off  for  twenty-four  hours ; then 
mix  a pound  and  a half  of  coarse  sugar,  the 
same  quantity  of  bay-salt,  not  quite  so  much 
as  half  a pound  of  saltpetre,  and  a pound  of 
common  salt,  and  tub  this  well  on  the  bacon, 
turning  it  every  day  for  a month ; then  hang 
it  to  dry,  and  afterwards  smoke  it  ten  days. 
This  quantity  of  salts  is  sufficient  for  the 
whole  hog. 

(b)  To  Make  a Pickle  that  will  Keep 
for  Years,  por  Hams,  Tongues,  or  Bebf, 
if  Boiled  and  Skimmed  between  each 
Parcel  of  them.— To  two  gallons  of  spring 
water  put  two  pounds  of  coarse  sugar, 
two  pounds  of  bay  and  two  pounds  and 
a half  of  common  salt,  and  half  a pound 
of  saltpetre,  in  a deep  earthen  glazed 
pan  that  will  hold  four  gallons,  and  with 
a cover  that  will  fit  close.  Keep  the 
beef  or  hams  as  long  as  they  will  bear, 
before  you  put  them  into  the  pickle;  and 
sprinkle  them  with  coarse  sugar  in  a pan, 
from  which  they  must  drain.  Rub  the 
hams,  &c.,  well  with  the  pickle,  and  pack 
them  in  close ; putting  as  much  as  the  pan 
will  hold,  so  that  the  pickle  may  cover 
them.  The  pickle  is  not  to  be  boiled  at 
first.  A small  ham  may  lie  fourteen  days, 
a large  one  three  weeks ; a tongue  twelve 
days,  and  beef  in  proportion  to  its  size. 
They  will  eat  well  out  of  the  pickle  without 
drying.  When  they  are  to  be  dried,  let 
each  piece  be  drained  over  the  pan;  and 
when  it  will  drop  no  longer,  take  a clean 
sponge  and  dry  it  thoroughly.  Six  or 
eight  hours  will  smoke  them,  and  there 
should  be  only  a little  sawdust  and  wet 
straw  burnt  to  do  this ; but  if  put  into  a 
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baker’s  chimney,  sew  them  in  coarse  cloth, 
and  hang  them  a week. 

(c)  To  Salt  Flat  Ribs  of  Beef.— Two 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
treacle,  two  ounces  of  powdered  allspice, 
and  a sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt, 
to  be  well  rubbed  and  turned  every  day  for 
about  ten  days.  It  should  be  put  into  cold 
water,  and  boiled  till  the  bones  will  slip 
out  easily;  then  pressed  by  a weight  till 
cold,  when  the  outside  skin  should  be 
taken  off,  or  the  meat  will  look  black.  If 
preferred,  it  may  be  rolled  round  and 
pressed. 

( d ) To  Cure  a Round  of  Beef  Red— To 
a round  of  beef  of  about  thirty  pounds,  use 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  saltpetre,  one  pound 
of  sugar,  two  pounds  of  common  salt ; rub 
half  of  these  ingredients  well  into  the  beef ; 
the  other  half,  boil  in  four  quarts  of  water, 
and  pour  hot  over  it;  rub  and  turn  it  in 
the  pickle  every  day  for  three  weeks ; then 
take  it  out  and  make  it  up  into  a nice 
round;  put  a quart  of  water  into  a dish 
with  it,  cover  the  top  well,  and  bake  it 
twelve  hours  in  a slow  oven. 

(e)  Ham,  Tongue,  or  Meat  Pickle— One 
pound  of  coarse  moist  sugar,  one  pound  of 
bay-salt,  one  pound  and  a half  of  common 
salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  saltpetre,  two 
ounces  of  sal  prunella,  and  one  gallon  of 
soft  water ; mix  all  well  together,  and  keep 
it  stirred  frequently.  A tongue  will  be 
ready  in  a fortnight,  or  a ham  in  three 
weeks  or  a month. 

(/)  To  Cure  Hams  or  Tongues  with 
a Full  Flavour. —Mix  together  in  a 
powder  half  a pound  of  saltpetre,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sal  prunella,  two  ounces  of 
black  pepper,  and  one  ounce  of  pimento; 
this  quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  use  with 
about  six  or  seven  pounds  of  salt,  and  two 
pounds  of  treacle.  Do  not  make  a pickle 
in  the  first  instance,  but  put  a ham  or  two 
in  a pan,  cover  them  with  salt  and  a pro- 
portion of  the  above  mixture  (about  one- 
eighth),  pouring  over  some  treacle ; repeat 
this  two  or  three  times  as  it  may  dissolve. 
A pickle  will  thus  be  formed  so  that  the 
subsequent  ones  will  require  less  salt,  &c. 
A ham  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  will, 
take  about  a fortnight,  and  a larger  one 
about  an  extra  day  to  every  pound,  rather 
more  than  less,  particularly  for  the  first. 

Another  Way. — To  each  ham  of  twenty 
pounds  put  one  pound  of  bay-salt,  half  a 
pound  of  common  salt,  two  ounces  of  salt- 
petre, and  one  ounce  of  black  pepper ; blend 
all  together,  and  rub  the  ham  with  it  every 
day ; in  three  days  pour  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  treacle  upon  it.  Continue  to  turn 
and  rub  it  every  other  day  for  three  weeks 
or  a month.  Then  take  it  out  of  the  pickle 
and  put  it  into  cold  water  for  twenty-four 


hours,  let  it  drain  a day  or  two,  then  dust 
it  with  flour,  and  hang  it  in  the  kitchen  to 
dry.  (Some  prefer  to  hang  it  to  dry  with- 
out soaking  it  in  water.)  When  it  is  to  be 
cooked,  put  it  into  boiling  water. 

(< y ) To  Cure  Westphalia  Hams— To  a 
ham  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  put  as 
much  common  salt  as  will  keep  it,  and  not 
more,  two  ounces  of  bay-salt,  one  ounce  of 
saltpetre,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  coarse 
sugar;  let  it  lie  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  add  a half-pint  of  vinegar,  a large 
handful  of  bay-leaves,  thyme,  red  sage,  and 
sweet  marjoram,  all  chopped  small  toge- 
ther and  put  into  the  vinegar  with  a table- 
spoonful of  Cayenne  pepper;  let  it  lie  three 
weeks  or  a month,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  ham,  basting  it  continually  with  the 
liquor  and  turning  it  every  day. 

(A)  To  Make  Imitation  Brawn Take 

the  upper  jaw,  the  feet,  the  ears,  and  the 
hocks  of  a pig ; put  to  them  half  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre  and  a little  common  salt,  and 
let  them  lie  a week;  then  boil  them  till 
they  are  very  tender,  with  five  cow-heels 
(already  boiled  till  perfectly  tender,  and  the 
bones  carefully  extracted)  and  an  ox  tongue; 
lay  it  in  a round  tin,  and  put  a weight  upon 
it;  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold;  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  take  out  the  bones,  and  put 
the  sword  on  the  outside.  To  make  a 
pickle  to  keep  it  in,  boil  one  gallon  of  water, 
one  quart  of  wheat  bran,  and  one  pound  of 
salt  an  hour;  strain  and  let  it  stand  till 
cold ; make  a fresh  pickle  every  fortnight. 

(i)  Spiced  Beef. — Procure  the  silver-side 
of  a round  of  beef,  and  pickle  as  for  ham 
(see  e),  letting  it  lie  for  about  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  A few  days  before  taking  it 
out,  add  a piece  of  fat.  Let  it  drain  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  make  three  or  four  holes 
through  it  with  a strong  pointed  wooden 
pin,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  passing 
from  one  cut  surface  to  the  other.  Next 
fill  these  holes  with  the  following  stuffing, 
driving  it  in  with  great  force,  and  using 
the  flat  end  of  the  pin : — Suet,  half  a pound ; 
ground  pimento,  one  ounce ; and  a bunch 
of  knotted  marjoram,  well  chopped  and 
mixed  together.  The  great  art  is  in  well 
cramming  these  holes,  which  take  an 
enormous  quantity  when  properly  filled. 
Lastly,  skewer  the  fat  in  the  inside  of  the 
lean,  and  roll  it  tightly  in  strong  brown 
paper,  tying  it  up  with  string.  Place  it  on  a 
trivet  in  a baking  dish,  and  bake  thoroughly 
in  a very  slow  oven.  This  is  an  excellent 
dish  for  breakfast  or  luncheon. 

U)  Pickled  Oysters— Lay  the  oysters 
on  a sieve  to  drain  the  liquor  from  them ; 
leave  it  to  settle,  then  pour  off  the  clear 
portion,  and  boil  it  up  well  with  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  and  ginger  to  the  taste;  then 
wash  the  oysters  well  in  several  waters  to 
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remove  all  the  slime,  arid  give  them  one 
boil  rip  in  the  liquor. 

1393.  To  Smoke  Hams  or  Tongues,  they 
should  be  submitted  to  the  smoke  'from 
broom-tops,  or  oak-saWdrist,  in  a close 
chamber,  or  suspended  in  the  chimney 
of  a farm-house  where  wood  is  burnt  !for  a 
few  days.  Bacon-dealers  profess  to  smoke 
in  the  former  mode  for  their  customers, 
but  they  generally  have  reco'rirse  to  the 
following  plan,  which  costs  much  less 
money  and  little  or  no  trouble,  while  it 
gives  the  bacon  a very  rich  colour,  and 
pleases  the  eye,  if  not  the  palate: — 

1394.  To  Imitate  the  Flavour  Of 
Smoking,  take  the  Vrowh  pyroligneous 
acid,  and  with  a strong  paint-brush  rub  it 
over  the  whole  two  or  three  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  flavour  desired.  ThiS 
answers  reiriarkably  well  for  broiled  bacon 
or  ham,  but  when  soaked  or  boiled  the 
acid  is  partially  removed,  and  with  it  the 
flavour  is  in  great  measure  lost.  The  sarrie 
process  answers  equally  well  for  dried  fish, 
making  it  taste  as  if  kippered. 

1393.  To  Keep  Hams,  Tongues,  &c.— The 
best  method  is  to  brush  over  the  whole  of 
the  cut  parts  with  a paste  made  of  quick- 
lime and  water,  which  will  effectually  keep 
out  the  flies ; but  it  will  not  readily  wash 
off  before  dressing,  and  therefore  there  is 
some  little  waste.  Next  to  this,  and  with- 
out the  above  objection,  is  the  plan  of 
Sewirig  up  the  hams,  &c.,  in  canvass  cloths, 
by  which  the  flies  are  wholly  prevented 
from  reaching  the  meat.  In  any  case  the 
bacon  or  ham  should  be  hung  in  a dry  but 
cool  room,  away  from  the  kitchen  fire, 
which  soon  makes  the  fat  rancid.  There 
should  be  a thorough  ventilation,  without 
draught.  Where  there  is  no  convenience 
for  hanging,  the  bacon  should  be  laid  in 
wood-ashes,  enough  of  these  being  intro- 
duced to  fill  up  all  the  vacant  space. 

Sub-sect.  F.— Pickling  in  Vinegar. 

1396.  Bemarks.— 1 This  srib-section  com- 
prises those  vegetables  which  are  preserved 
in  vinegar,  to  be  eaten  with  savoury  meats, 
or  used  as  additions  to  such  dishes.  Also 
sauces  of  a similar  character,  in  which 
the  vegetable  comporinds  are  dissolved  in 
vinegar.  Besides  which  will  be  iforirid 
the  modes  of  preparing  other  flavouring 
compounds  which  are  r'equired  for  general 
use.  All  pickles  which  are  to  be  green  must 
be  done  in  the  following  manner : lay  them 
in  a preserving-pan,  with  layers  of  vine 
leaves  between ; then  cover  them  with  vine- 
gar,  and  let  them  remain  on  the  fire  until 
quite  green,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  boil. 

1397.  Pickles  are  prepared  from  vege- 
tables, fresh,  salted,  or  dried,  and  mixed 
with  vinegar,  which  should  be  of  the  best 


common  kind  or  distilled  (see  par.  994). 
The  safest  vessels  to  use  for  boiling 
vinegar  are  those  of  enamelled  iron;  a 
slight  oxidation  may  arise  from  the  action 
of  the  vinegar  upon  an  iron  vessel,  but 
riot  sufficient  to  be  dangerous.  Acetic 
acid  dissolves  the  lead  that  is  used  in  the 
tinning  of  saucepans.  Pickles  should  never 
be  put  into  glazed  jars,  as  salt  and  vinegar 
dissolve  the  glaze,  which  is  poisonous.  The 
jars  in  which  they  are  kept  should  either 
be  of  stone  or  glass.  They  should  be 
closely  covered,  and  have  a wooden  spoon, 
with  hole's,  to  take  them  out  of  the 
jar;  all  metals  being  improper.  They 
should  be  well  kept  from  the  air,  and 
the  large  jars  should  be  seldom  opened, 
and  the  top  closely  covered.  Those  pickles 
in  common  use  for  the  table  are  best  kept 
in  the  ground- glass  stoppered  pickle-jars, 
which  retain  the  vinegar  without  diffi- 
crilty.  It  is  necessary  that  the  pickles 
should  always  be  entirely  covered  with 
the  viriegar;  examine  them  frequently, 
and  if  any  symptoms  of  mould  appear, 
remove  the  part  affected  and  boil  the 
vinegar  again  with  additional  spices.  When 
vinegar  is  added  to  old  pickles,  boll  it,  but 
let  it  starid  to  be  cool  before  it  is  poured 
over.  When  first  pickles  are  made,  the 
vinegar  should  be  put  over  them  boiling. 
Of  all  pickles,  perhaps,  red  cabbage  is  the 
most  wholesome ; it  is  frequently  made  of 
unboiled  viriegar,  merely  poured  over  the 
cabbage  which  has  previously  been  salted. 

1398.  Vinegar  Pickles:— 

(а)  To  Pickle  Nasturtiums,  to  be  used 
instead  of  Capers.— Boil  some  very  good 
Vinegar  with  some  mace,  white  peppercorns, 
arid  a little  salt.  Put  it  into  a jar,  and 
when  cold,  put  in  the  nasturtiums  as  soon 
as  gathered.  Keep  them  closely  tied  down, 
arid  they  will  be  very  green  and  crisp. 

(б)  Pickled  Beetroot.— Boil  some  beet- 
roots tender,  and  pare  and  slice  them ; 
then  boil  as  much  vinegar  as  will  cover 
them,  with  some  mace,  cloves,  and  pepper- 
corns. Pour  this  over  when  boiling,  and 
cover  it  close. 

(c)  To  Pickle  French  Beans.— Put  the 
beans  in  salt  and  water  two  days ; drain 
and  dry  them;  then  pour  boiling  vinegar 
over,  letting  it  stand  three  days.  Pour 
the  vinegar  off,  and  repeat  the  boiling, 
letting  it  stand  on  the  beans  for  three  days 
more ; then  boil  all  together. 

(d)  To  Pickle  Gherkin  Cucumbers.— 
Pick  the  roughest,  and  make  a strong  brine 
of  salt  and  water  scalding  hot ; put  them 
in,  and  cover  them  close.  Let  them  stand 
twelve  hours;  then  take  boiling  distilled 
vinegar,  and  put  them  in  it ; let  them 
simmer,  not  boil,  for  half  an  hour;  then 
put  them  in  a pan,  and  keep  them  close 
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covered  with  vine-leaves,  and  a cloth  at 
the  top.  Should  they  not  become  suffi- 
ciently green,  change  the  vine-leaves,  and 
heat  the  vinegar  again ; repeat  this  till  they 
are  so. 

(e)  To  Pickle  Lemons.— Scrape  twelve 
lemons  with  a piece  of  broken  glass : cut 
them  across  in  quarters,  not  quite  through. 
Give  them  as  much  salt  as  they  will  hold, 
also  rub  and  strew  it  over  them,  and  let 
them  lie  in  an  earthen  dish  three  or  four 
days,  turning  them  every  day.  Then  take 
twelve  cloves  of  garlic,  parboiled  and  salted 
three  days,  a large  spoonful  of*  flour  of 
mustard,  and  some  Cayenne  pepper,  to 
every  lemon  Take  the  lemons  out  of  the 
salt,  and  put  them  in  a jar  with  the  spice, 
covering  them  with  the  best  vinegar.  Keep 
them  very  close,  and  they  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  a month. 

(/)  To  Pickle  Mushrooms  Brown.— 
Take  a quart  of  large  mushroom  buttons, 
wash  them  in  vinegar  with  a flannel,  take 
three  anchovies  and  chop  them  small,  a 
few  blades  of  mace,  a little  pepper  and 
ginger,  a spoonful  of  salt,  and  three  cloves 
of  shalots.  Put  them  into  a saucepan  with 
as  much  vinegar  as  will  half  cover  them, 
then  set  them  on  the  fire,  and  let  them 
stew  till  they  shrink  pretty  much;  when 
cold  put  them  into  bottles  with  the  vinegar 
poured  over  them,  cork  and  tie  them  close 
up ; this  pickle  will  make  a great  addition 
to  brown  sauces. 

(g)  To  Pickle  Mushrooms  White.— .Put 
them  into  equal  quantities  of  cold  milk  and 
water,  and  rub  them  with  a flannel ; have 
ready  hot  milk  and  water,  and  boil  them 
in  it  a few  minutes,  take  them  out  with  an 
egg-slice,  and  put  them  into  a jar  with  a 
little  salt,  cover  them  close  up  with  a cloth, 
let  them  stand  till  next  day,  then  boil  up 
the  vinegar  and  pour  over  them. 

(h)  To  Pickle  Walnuts.— Lay  one  hun- 
dred walnuts  in  salt  and  water  for  six  days, 
changing  the  water  once ; put  them  dry 
into  ajar  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bay 
salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ginger,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  black  peppercorns, 
half  a pound  of  shalots,  half  a pound  of 
mustard-seed,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  half 
an  ounce  of  mace,  two  sticks  of  horse- 
radish, and  one  pound  of  anchovies.  Boil 
one  gallon  of  the  strongest  pickling  vinegar, 
and  pour  over  them  hot.  Cover  them  with 
a pewter  plate  till  cold,  then  add  to  them  a 
bottle  of  port  wine,  and  tie  them  down 
close.  The  jar  should  not  be  opened  for 
two  or  three  months.  (The  anchovies  and 
wine  may  be  omitted,  if  too  expensive.) 

(i)  Pickled  Onions.— In  the  month  of 
September,  choose  the  small  white  round 
onions,  take  off  the  brown  skin,  have  a 
stewpan  of  boiling  water  ready,  and 


then  throw  in  as  many  onions  as  will 
cover  the  top ; as  soon  as  they  look  clear 
on  the  outside,  take  them  up  as  quick  as 
possible  with  a slice,  and  lay  them  on  a 
clean  cloth,  cover  them  close  with  another, 
and  scald  some  more,  and  so  on.  Let  them 
lie  to  be  cold,  then  put  them  in  a jar,  or 
glass,  or  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  pour 
over  them  the  best  white  pickling  vine- 
gar, just  hot,  but  not  boiling.  When  cold 
cover  them ; should  the  outer  skin  shrivel, 
peel  it  off.  They  must  look  quite  clear. 

O ) To  Pickle  Spanish  Onions Let  the 

onions  remain  twelve  hours  in  salt  and 
water ; boil  white  vinegar  with  capsicums, 
cloves,  whole  pepper,  and  allspice ; let  it 
remain  till  cold,  then  drain  the  onions  well, 
put  them  in  jars,  and  pour  the  pickle  over 
them. 

(£)  To  Pickle  Red  Cabbage.— Slice  it 
into  a colander,  and  sprinkle  each  layer 
with  salt ; let  it  drain  two  days,  then  put  it 
into  a jar,  with  boiling  vinegar  enough  to 
cover  it,  and  put  a few  slices  of  beetroot. 
Observe  to  choose  the  purple-red  cabbage. 
Those  who  like  the  flavour  of  spice  will 
boil  some  peppercorns,  mustard^seed,  or 
other  spice,  whole , with  the  vinegar.  Cauli- 
flowers cut  in  branches,  and  thrown  in 
after  being  salted,  will  look  of  a beautiful 
red. 

(l)  For  Mixed  Sickles,  prepare  any 
vegetables  you  like  by  cutting  them  in 
pieces,  and  let  them  lie  in  salt  and  water 
for  two  or  three  days  ; then  make  the 
pickle  in  the  following  manner:— Boil  the 
quantity  of  vinegar  required  with  pepper- 
corns, mustard- seed,  a small  quantity  of 
mace,  a few  Cayenne  pods  and  ginger,  and 
half  a pound  of  flour  of  mustard  mixed 
Smoothly  in  a basin,  to  be  put  in  while 
boiling ; put  all  together  in  a large  stone  jar. 

(m)  Pickled  Eggs.— Boil  eggs  very  hard, 
peel  them,  and  put  them  in  cold  water  till 
very  cold;  have  ready  a strong  pickle  of 
white-wine  vinegar,  with  a little  mace  and 
whole  pepper  in  it ; put  them  in  while  it  is 
quite  hot,  and  stir,  that  they  may  all  look 
alike;  do  not  cover  the  pot  till  they  are 
brown.  Put  them  into  a jar,  and  they  will 
be  ready  in  nine  or  ten  days. 

(n)  Indian  Pickle.— Take  one  pound  of 
ginger ; let  it  lie  in  water  one  night ; then 
scrape  and  cut  it  in  slices ; put  it  into  a pot 
with  dry  salt,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  other 
ingredients  are  ready.  Peel  and  cut  in 
pieces  one  clove  of  garlic,  and  salt  it  for 
three  days,  putting  it  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
then  throw  it  into  a gallon  of  vinegar 
placed  in  a strong  jar.  which  must  not  be 
more  than  three  parts  full ; add  to  it  a 
pound  of  bruised  mustard-seed,  and  some 
salt  dried  in  the  sun,  half  an  ounce  of 
powdered  turmeric,  half  an  ounce  of  long 
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pepper,  half  a pound  of  flour  of  mustard, 
half  a pound  of  shalots,  a few  cloves,  and 
a little  mace ; stir  all  together.  Whatever 
articles  are  to  be  pickled  must  be  dried  in 
the  sun.  The  cauliflowers  must  be  scalded 
in  a strong  brine,  and  then  peeled ; cab- 
bage cut  in;  celery  and  radishes  scraped; 
French  beans  and  asparagus  salted,  and 
then  scalded  in  salt  and  water,  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  In  this  way  all  sorts  of  fruits  or 
greens,  as  they  come  in  season,  may  be 
added.  As  the  vinegar  wastes,  add  fresh. 

Another  {very  good).— Take  curry-powder 
and  mustard,  of  each  four  ounces;  garlic, 
four  large  roots ; salad  oil,  half  a pint ; 
chilies,  one  ounce ; long  pepper  and  cloves, 
of  each  three  ounces;  allspice,  half  an 
ounce;  boiling  vinegar,  two  quarts.  Mix. 
The  cauliflowers,  cabbage,  &c.,  are  to  be 
/ prepared  as  in  the  above  receipt,  and  then 
to  be  put  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire  for 
five  minutes,  after  which  they  are  to  be 
added,  and  they  will  be  fit  to  eat  in  a 
month. 

1399.  Permanent  Sauces,  Ketchups,  &c. 
These  articles  merely  require  to  be  kept  in 
glass-bottles,  well  corked,  with  which  pre- 
caution they  will  keep  many  years. 

(a)  Walnut  Ketchup.— When  walnuts 
are  in  a fit  state  to  pickle,  have  a quantity 
pounded  to  a pulp,  sprinkle  them  with  a 
little  salt,  and  let  them  remain  until  the 
following  day,  then  press  the  juice  from 
them  and  let  that  stand  to  settle ; pour  off 
the  clear,  and  boil  it  half  an  hour.  Then 
measure  it,  and  to  each  quart  put  one 
pound  of  anchovies,  and  boil  it  gently  for 
an  hour,  strain  the  anchovies  from  it  and 
let  it  settle  again;  pour  it  from  the  sedi- 
ment and  put  to  every  two  quarts  one 
pound  of  shalots,  peeled,  two  ounces  of 
cloves,  two  ounces  of  white  peppercorns, 
one  ounce  of  mace,  a little  Cayenne,  one 
ounce  of  ginger,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon 
(the  whole  of  the  spice  is  better  if  slightly 
bruised) ; let  it  simmer  slowly  until  it  has 
obtained  the  flavour,  bottle  it,  and  let  it  be 
well  corked  and  sealed.  It  will  keep  many 
years. 

(b)  Another,  but  more  Expensive  Method. 
Take  three  hundred  walnuts,  pound  them 
very  small,  adding  two  pounds  of  salt; 
when  pounded,  put  one  quart  of  vinegar, 
let  it  stand  four  days,  then  press  it  through 
a hair  cloth,  and  to  one  gallon  of  juice  add 
half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of 
mace,  half  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  black  pepper ; and  to  every  quart 
put  one  tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper,  half 
a pound  of  anchovies,  six  onions,  and  twelve 
shalots,  with  three  or  four  cloves  of  garlic ; 
the  juice  must  be  boiled  and  skimmed  till 
quite  clear ; then  bruise  the  spice,  put  it  in, 
and  let  it  boil  full  half  an  hour,  adding  one 


quart  of  port  wine  to  every  gallon ; let  it 
stand  till  cold ; then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
into  the  bottles,  putting  into  each  bottle  a 
few  shalots,  mace,  and  cloves ; cork  it  up, 
and  keep  in  a dry  place. 

(c)  Mushroom  Ketchup.— Put  plenty  of 
salt  on  large  flat  mushrooms,  and  let  them 
stand  for  a few  hours,  then  mash  them  well, 
and  let  them  stand  two  days,  stirring  occa- 
sionally ; press  through  a colander,  and  put 
all  but  the  thick  parts  into  a saucepan  ; boil 
and  skim  an  hour,  strain,  and  put  it  aside 
until  the  next  day;  then  pour  the  liquor 
from  the  sediment,  and  to  each  quart  add 
one  ounce  of  black  peppercorns,  half  an 
ounce  of  allspice,  and  the  same  of  ginger ; 
boil  slowly  until  reduced  nearly  one  half; 
when  cold  bottle  it. 

(d)  Cucumber  Ketchup.— Take  full- 
grown  cucumbers  and  a third  part  of  their 
weight  of  onions;  pare  and  slice  them  ; salt 
them  well,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  squeeze 
and  strain  them ; to  a quart  of  juice  add  a 
quart  of  white  wine,  and  to  every  two  quarts 
of  liquor  add  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
anchovies,  white  pepper,  mace,  a stick  of 
horseradish,  and  a good  quantity  of  grated 
nutmeg;  boil  all  together  until  the  anchovies 
are  dissolved;  then  strain  it,  and  cover  both 
till  cold,  when  the  spice  should  be  again  put 
into  the  ketchup  and  bottled.  It  will  keep 
for  years;  a small  quantity  will  flavour  all 
white  dishes  without  injuring  the  colour. 

(e)  Prince  of  Wales’s  Ketchup.— With 
ripe  elderberries  till  what  sized  jar  is 
required,  and  add  as  much  vinegar  as  the 
jar  will  hold;  put  it  into  an  oven  after  the 
bread  is  drawn,  and  let  the  jar  remain  there 
all  night;  run  it  through  a jelly-bag,  and 
to  every  pint  of  the  juice  put  two  ounces  of 
anchovies,  the  same  quantity  of  cloves, 
mace,  ginger,  and  nutmeg;  let  it  boil  till 
the  anchovies  are  dissolved  and  the  liquor 
has  thoroughly  partaken  of  the  taste  of  the 
spice ; when  cold  bottle  it  for  use,  and  keep 
it  in  a cool  place. 

(f)  To  Make  Oyster  Ketchup.— Open 
one  hundred  oysters,  and  preserve  all  their 
liquor ; add  to  them  one  pound  of  anchovies, 
three  pints  of  white  wine,  and  one  lemon 
sliced,  and  half  the  peel;  let  this  boil  gently 
half  an  hour,  then  strain  it  through  muslin, 
add  to  it  cloves  and  mace,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  each,  and  one  nutmeg ; let  it  boil 
a quarter  of  an  hour  more,  then  add  to  it 
two  ounces  of  shalots.  When  cold,  bottle 
it  with  the  spice  and  shalots.  This  is 
rather  expensive,  but  it  gives  a delicious 
flavour  to  white  gravies  and  sauces,  such 
as  those  for  minced  veal,  boiled  fowl,  &c. 

(g)  Cockle  Ketchup.— Open  the  cockles, 
scald  them  in  their  own  liquor ; add  a little 
water  when  the  liquor  settles,  if  there  is 
not  enough;  strain  through  a cloth,  then 
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season  with  every  savoury  spice;  and  if 
l'or  brown  sauce  add  port,  anchovies,  and 
garlic,  and  burn  a bit  of  sugar  for  colouring ; 
if  tor  white,  omit  these,  and  put  a glass  of 
sherry,  lemon-juice  and  peel,  mace,  nut- 
meg, and  white  pepper.  It  is  better  to 
have  cockles  enough  than  to  add  water. 
Nearly  as  good  as  the  oyster  ketchup, 
but  rather  stronger  in  flavour,  and  used 
for  the  same  purposes. 

1400.  Permanent  Sauces:— 

(a)  An  Excellent  Sauce  for  Chops.— 
Pound  fine  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  allspice,  with  an  ounce  of 
salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of  scraped  horse- 
radish, and  the  same  of  shalots  peeled  and 
quartered  ; put  these  ingredients  into  a 
pint  of  mushroom  ketchup  or  walnut  pickle, 
let  them  steep  for  a fortnight,  and  then 
strain  it.  A teaspoonful  or  two  of  this  is 
generally  an  acceptable  addition,  mixed 
with  the  gravy  usually  sent  up  for  chops 
and  steaks ; or  added  to  thick  melted 
butter. 

(b)  Another. — Two  wineglasses  of  port 
and  two  of  walnut  pickle ; four  of  mush- 
room ketchup ; half  a dozen  anchovies 
pounded,  the  like  number  of  shalots  sliced  I 
and  pounded ; a table- spoonful  of  soy,  and 
half  a drachm  of  Cayenne  pepper;  let  them 
simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes,  strain  it, 
and  when  cold  put  it  into  bottles ; well 
corked  and  sealed  over,  it  will  keep  for  a 
considerable  time. 

(c)  Plain  Tomato  Sauce.— Put  tomatoes, 
when  perfectly  ripe,  into  an  earthen  jar, 
and  set  it  in  an  oven,  when  the  bread  is 
drawn,  till  they  are  quite  soft;  then  sepa- 
rate the  skins  from  the  pulp,  and  mix  this 
with  half  the  quantity  of  capsicum  vine- 
gar and  a few  cloves  of  garlic  pounded. 
Add  a little  powdered  ginger  and  salt. 
Some  plain  vinegar  and  Cayenne  may  be 
used  instead  of  capsicum  vinegar.  Keep 
the  mixture  in  small  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
well  corked,  and  in  a dry  cool  place. 

( d ) Compound  Tomato  Sauce.— Add  to 
one  gallon  of  bruised  tomatoes  eight 
ounces  of  common  salt,  and  let  them  stand 
three  days,  then  squeeze  out  the  juice,  to 
which  add  four  ounces  of  shalots,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper ; boil 
for  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  add  mace, 
allspice,  ginger,  and  nutmegs,  of  each  half 
an  ounce;  coriander  seed  and  cochineal, 
of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  when 
cold,  bottle. 

(e)  Flavouring  for  Fish  Sauce,  &c.— 
Take  walnuts  fit  for  pickling,  pound  them, 
and  let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then 
press  the  juice  from  them,  and  pour  off  the 
clear;  to  every  pint  of  juice  put  one  pound 
of  anchovies,  set  it  over  the  ^fire  till  the 


anchovies  are  dissolved,  strain  it  and  add 
one  ounce  of  shalots,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  mace,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves 
and  of  Jamaica  pepper,  with  half  a pint  of 
best  pickling  vinegar;  boil  it  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  cold,  bottle  it  for  use.  A large 
table-spoonful  is  enough  for  nearly  half  a 
pint  of  butter.  It  will  keep  good  for  three 
or  four  years.  It  is  yerv  good  to  put  in  all 
brown  gravies  and  hashes.  One  hundred 
walnuts  will  make  about  a pint. 

(/)  Anchovy  Sauce  is  much  better,  and 
also  cheaper,  bought  at  the  Italian  ware- 
houses than  made  at  hpme. 

Sub-sect.  G.— Essences  and  other 
Flavouring  Compounds. 

1401.  The  following  list  of  essences,  and 
other  flavouring  compounds,  should  be  kept 
ready  for  use  by  all  those  who  profess  to 
carry  out  their  cookery  to  perfection.  Most 
of  them  may  now  be  purchased  at  the 
shops  of  the  druggists,  but  they  are  much 
better  made  at  home,  and  require  little 
trouble  in  the  preparation.  Some  of  them, 
however,  require  a still ; and  if  such  a thing 
is  not  at  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  buy 
them.  When  it  is,  the  process  is  exactly 
that  described  at  par.  1105,  with  the  substi- 
tution of  the  articles  here  named,  instead 
of  those  specified  there. 

(a)  Tincture  of  Celery,  or  Celery 

Flavouring. 

Celery  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce. 

Spirits  of  wine,  two  ounces. 

Put  it  into  a bottle,  and  let  it  be  corked, 
and  stand  near  the  fire  for  three  or  four 
days.  A few  clrops  will  flavour  a basin  of 
broth,  and  greatly  improve  soups,  &c.  The 
seeds  ought  to  be  kept  for  boiling  in  soups, 
if  the  tincture  is  not  approved  of. 

(b)  Essence  of  Bitter  Almonds. 

Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  one 

drachm. 

proof  spirit,  seven  drachms.  Mix. 
Used  for  flavouripg  custards,  but  it  must 
be  employed  with  great  caution,  as  it  is 
poisonous  in  doses  above  ten  or  twelve 
drops. 

(c)  Essence  of  Marjoram. 

Oil  of  marjoram,  twenty  drops. 

Proof  spirit,  one  ounce.  Mix. 

Useful  for  flavouring  gravy. 

Or,  Essence  of  Sweet  Marjoram. 

Tops  of  sweet  marjoram,  one  pound. 

Proof  spirit,  one  gallon. 

Water,  half  a gallon. 

Steep,  and,  after  putting  in  the  still,  distil 
off  one  gallon.  Useful  to  flavour  stews 
and  sauces. 
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id)  Essence  of  Caeraway  Seeds. 

Oil  of  carraway,  one  drachm. 

Proof  spirit,  four  drachms.  Mix. 

(e)  Essence  of  Citrons. 

Oil  of  citrons,  thirty  drops. 

Proof  spirit,  one  ounce.  Mix. 

A good  addition  to  punch. 

(f)  Essence  of  Ginger. 

Bruised  ginger,  one  ounce. 

Proof  spirit,  one  pint. 

Digest  and  strain. 

ig)  Essence  of  Orange  or  Lemon  Peel. 
Rub  the  yellow  peel  of  fresh  lemons  or 
oranges  with  lumps  of  white  sugar,  and 
when  saturated,  press  them  into  a wide- 
mouthed bottle,  and  cork.  This  is  a good 
way  of  preserving  the  flavour  of  those 
lemons  or  oranges  which  are  in  ordinary 
use,  being  much  superior  to  the  dried  peel. 

(h)  Tincture  of  Orange  or  Lemon 

Peel. 

Orange  or  lemon  peel,  sliced  thin, 
four  ounces. 

Water,  six  ounces. 

Proof  spirit,  four  ounces. 

Digest  and  strain. 

(i)  Essence  of  Peppermint. 

Oil  of  peppermint,  half  a draChffi. 
Subcarbonate  of  potash,  ode  drachm. 
Proof  spirit,  one  ounce. 

Heat  the  potash,  and  add  to  it  the  spirit; 
then  decant  and  mix  with  the  oil. 

O')  Essence  of  Spruce.  — Take  of  the 
twigs  of  Scotch  fir  enough  to  fill  the  still, 
pour  on  sufficient  water  to  cover  them, 
and  distil  twice  over. 

(£)  Essence  of  Allspice. 

Oil  of  allspice,  twenty  drops. 

Proof  spirit,  one  ounce.  Mix. 

(?)  Essence  of  Cinnamon. 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  twenty  drops. 

Proof  spirit,  one  ounce.  Mix. 

(m)  Essence  of  Nutmeg. 

Oil  of  nutmeg,  twenty  drops. 

Proof  spirit,  one  ounce.  Mix. 

(n)  Essence  of  Cloves. 

Oil  of  cloves,  twenty  drops. 

Proof  spirit,  one  ounce.  Mix. 

For  sweets  and  mulled  wine. 

Or,  Infuse  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the 
eloves  themselves  in  two  ounces  of  proof 
spirit  for  a fortnight,  then  strain. 

(o)  Essence  of  Mace. 

Oil  of  mace,  twenty  drops. 

Proof  spirit,  one  ounce.  Mix. 


Useful  for  flavouring  sweets  and  white 
sauces,  or  mulled  wine. 

Or,  Proceed  as  for  essence  of  cloves. 

(p)  Essence  of  Savoury  Spices. 

Black  pepper,  one  ounce. 

Powdered  allspice,  half  an  ounce. 

Grated  nutmeg,  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

Proof  spirit,  one  pint. 

Mix,  and  steep  ten  days,  then  decant. 
Useful  for  flavouring  savoury  dishes. 
iq)  Tincture  of  Cochineal. 

Cochineal,  ten  grains. 

Proof  spirit,  one  ounce. 

Mix  in  a glass  bottle,  and  steep.  The  cochi-, 
neal,  unless  powdered,  takes  a long  time  to 
dissolve,  and  the  bottle  must  be  frequently 
shaken. 

Sub-sect.  H.— Drying. 

1402.  This  process  is  very  simple,  when 
not  complicated  with  sugar,  salt,  or  other 
preservative  materials.  It  is  conducted 
either  in  the  sun,  or  the  shade,  or  by  the 
agency  of  a stove,  or  of  a clean  frying-pan. 

1403.  All  Herbs  ought  to  be  gathered 
when  they  begin  to  flower,  on  a dry  day, 
as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off.  The  tops,  leaves , 
or  the  whole  herbs,  should  at  once  be  cleared 
from  discoloured  or  rotten  leaves,  screened 
from  earth  or  dust,  placed  on  hurdles 
covered  with  blotting-paper,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  or  the  heat  of  a stove  in  a dry, 
airy,  place.  The  quicker  they  are  dried 
the  better,  as  they  have  less  time  to  grow 
mouldy  or  ferment;  hence  they  should  be 
spread  thin,  and  frequently  turned.  When 
dried,  they  should  be  well  shaken  in  a large 
sieve  or  basket,  to  get  rid  of  the  eggs  of 
insects  or  other  foreign  bodies.  Almost  all 
herbs,  in  drying,  give  out  a certain  portion 
of  their  aromatic  properties,  residing  gene- 
rally in  their  essental  oil,  and  hence  they 
should  not  be  continued  in  the  sun,  or  near 
the  stove,  longer  than  necessary.  When 
dry,  they  should  be  coarsely  powdered, 
and  at  once  put  into  wide-moutlied  glass 
bottles,  and  well  corked  for  future  use.  In 
this  way,  thyme,  mint,  marjoram,  sage, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  pot-herbs  may  be  kept 
full  of  flavour  for  twelve  months  at  least, 
or  even  longer  if  necessary ; while  if  they 
are  exposed  to  the  air  hung  up  in  the 
kitchen,  they  soon  lose  almost  all  their  dis- 
tinguishing and  peculiar  characteristics. 

ia)  To  Make  Mushroom  Powder.— Take 
large  mushrooms,  peel  them,  and  take  out 
the  gills,  dry  them  in  an  oven  or  tins,  and 
when  dry,  pound  them  in  a mortar. 

Sect.  12.— Dressmaking  and  Plain  Sewing. 
Sub-sect.  A.— Dressmaking. 

1404.  This  subject  has  been  already  alluded 
to  at  page  339,  where  the  comparative  cost 
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of  making  dresses  at  home  and  abroad  is 
considered.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no 
doubt  that  if  they  can  be  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  or  the  servants,  the  saving 
is  complete;  but  short  of  this,  as  before 
remarked,  there  is  not  very  much  economy 
in  making  them  at  home.  With  regard  to 
patterns  and  written  instructions  for  this 
department,  it  is,  I believe,  idle  to  attempt 
them,  as  they  require  too  much  actual 
demonstration  to  render  any  written  in- 
struction of  any  avail.  Besides  this,  pat- 
terns are  so  continually  changing,  that 
what  is  written  this  year  is  useless  the 
next. 

Sub-sect.  B.— Plain  Sewing. 

1405.  Plain  Sewing,  like  dressmaking, 
requires  actual  demonstration  to  make  any 
instruction  efficacious.  Every  mistress, 
moreover,  is  supposed  in  these  days  to  be 
able  to  show  the  mere  plans  of  hemming, 
sewing,  herring-bone,  <fcc. ; and,  as  in  dress- 
making, so  in  this  division  of  female  labour, 
patterns  are  constantly  changing.  A shirt 
appears  a very  easy  thing  to  make ; and  so 
it  is,  when  the  pattern  is  decided  on ; but 
no  gentleman  likes  to  be  compelled  to  wear 
one  which  does  not  suit  him,  and  will  prefer 
selecting  one  for  himself  which  in  his 
opinion  is  the  correct  thing.  All  mistresses, 
therefore,  who  are  called  upon  to  make 
shirts  at  home  will  act  wisely  by  making 
their  husbands,  brothers,  or  other  male 
dependents  on  their  kiiidness,  decide  for 
themselves  what  they  wish,  and  choose  a 
single  shirt,  and  then  with  that  one  before 
them  there  is  no  difficulty  in  cutting  out 
more. 

1406.  The  Quantities  required  are  the 
only  points  of  information  which  can  be  of 
any  service,  as  this  perhaps  may  be  a sub- 
ject of  dispute  between  the  two  sexes. 
The  following,  therefore,  are  annexed  lor 
the  information  of  the  male  sex: — Apiece 
of  linen  (shirting)  is  generally  twenty-six 
yards  long  and  one  yard  wide,  but  some 
shirtings  are  seven-eighths  or  three- 
quarters  wide.  A piece,  as  first  described, 
will  make  eight  ordinary  shirts,  or  seven 
large  ones;  twenty-one  to  twenty-five 
yards  of  yard-wide  calico  will  make  six 
niglit-shirts,  according  to  the  size  and 
length ; thirty  yards  of  yard-wide  linen  or 
calico  will  make  twelve  average-sized 
chemises;  and  twenty-tour  yards  will  be 
required  for  six  night  chemises.  Petticoats 
are  made  in  such  various  styles,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a calculation  ; but,  on  the 
average,  they  may  be  said  to  take  six  yards 
a-piece. 

1407.  The  Repairs  of  House  Linen,  as 
well  as  the  body  linen,  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  remembering  always  that  here 


in  reality  “a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.” 
When  sheets  begin  to  wear  in  the  middle, 
they  are  generally  mended  by  turning  the 
sides  into  the  middle.  In  inferior  sheets 
they  are  originally  composed  of  two 
breadths,  joined  at  the  selvage ; and  for 
these  the  work  must  be  unpicked  carefully, 
and  the  outside  selvages  sewn  together 
instead.  But  when  the  better  kinds  of 
sheeting  are  used  they  are  of  the  full  width, 
and  in  them  the  sheet  must  be  cut  down 
the  middle,  and  then  the  two  outside 
selvages  sewn  together,  and  the  raw  edges 
from  the  inside  hemmed.  Small  holes  ought 
to  be  darned  as  soon  as  they  appear,  or  even 
as  soon  as  there  is  the  smallest  sign  at 
wearing  thin,  when  either  in  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, or  stockings;  a darn  will  be  much 
more  efficaciofis  and  neat  than  after  a hole 
has  'actually  made  its  appearance.  If  this 
kind  of  early  darning  is  properly  carried 
out,  a patch  would  seldom  or  never  be 
required  on  any  kind  of  linen  or  calico. 

1408.  Marking  is  effected  in  the  present 
day  by  marking-ink,  which  is  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
drachm  of  the  nitrate  to  three  of  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  ten  grains  of  gum  arabic. 
In  ofder  to  render  this  indelible,  the  spot 
which  is  to  be  marked  ought  to  be  wetted 
with  a little  of  the  following 

Gum  arabic,  one  drachm. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  two  drachms. 

Water,  two  ounces.  Mix. 

When  this  is  dry,  use  the  ink  with  a quill- 
pen,  expose  it  to  the  air  and  sun,  and  iron 
it  before  washing.  Nitrate  of  silver  used 
without  the  soda,  is  easily  taken  out  by- 
rubbing  in  a strong  solution  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  or  its  powder  laid  on  and 
moistened  with  water.  This  salt  decom- 
poses the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  converts 
it  into  an  iodide,  which  is  perfectly  white, 
and  does  not  therefore  show  in  white 
linens.  It  is  with  this  that  the  London 
receiver  takes  out  many  of  the  marks 
in  stolen  handkerchiefs,  &c.  The  old- 
fashioned  marking  is  done  in  cross-stitch, 
with  coloured  cotton  or  thread,  or  some- 
times with  a long  human  hair. 

Sub-sect.  C.— Repairs  of  Boots  and 
Shoes. 

1409.  The  Repairs  of  Boots  and  Shoes, 
by  means  of  gutta  percha,  may  be  effected 
with  great  facility  at  home,  and  with  a 
considerable  saving.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  children’s  out-of-door  shoes, 
for  which  are  required  good  waterproof 
soles,  capable  also  of  lasting  as  long  as  those 
made  of  leather.  The  working  of  leather  is 
an  art  which  can  scarcely  be  carried  out  by 
those  who  have  not  served  their  appren- 
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ticeship  to  it,  and  therefore  any  repairs  by 
its  means  are  wholly  out  of  the  question, 
but  with  gutta  percha  there  is  no  sewing, 
and  it  may  be  applied  to  an  old  worn-out 
sole  very  readily  by  means  of  a solution 
sold  with  it  at  the  gutta  percha  shops.  The 
new-soling  of  boys’  shoes  generally  costs 
about  3s.  per  pair,  and  of  men’s  3s.  6d.  to 
4s. ; but  the  gutta  percha  for  these  may  be 
applied  for  9d.  or  Is.,  and  in  a very  few 
minutes’  time.  The  plan  is  as  follows : — 
Urv  the  soles  perfectly  before  the  fire,  and 
remove  all  loose  bits  of  leather  and  all  the 
dirt  adhering  to  them ; then  warm  them  to 
about  120  degrees,  after  which,  the  gutta 
percha  being  warmed  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture, the  solution  is  quickly  smeared  over 
both  the  soles,  and  the  corresponding  sur- 
face of  the  gutta  percha,  which  is  imme- 
diately to  be  applied  to  the  sole,  and  rubbed 
forcibly  backwards  and  forwards  until  all 
the  air  is  expelled  and  the  two  surfaces  are 
in  close  apposition.  When  this  is  effected, 
they  must  be  held  together  by  pressure  until 
cold ; the  simplest  plan  being  to  wind  a thick 
cord  round  both.  Finally,  after  being  quite 
cold,  the  edges  are  trimmed  off  on  a level 
with  the  old  sole ; and  if  desired  to  be  very 
jneat,  they  may  be  polished  with  a piece  of 
hot  metal. 

Sect.  13.— Washing  and  Cleaning. 
Sub-section  A*  — Washing  at  Home. 

1410.  General  Remarks.— Washing  at 
home  would,  I think,  never  be  attempted, 
except  in  very  large  establishments,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  saving  in  point  of  expense 
the  plan  really  affords.  In  some  cases, 
where  it  so  happens  that  there  is  a good 
servant,  the  result  may  be  satisfactory  in 
point  of  execution,  as  wrell  as  in  cost ; and, 
in  general,  it  is  expected  that  the  wear  and 
tear  shall  be  less,  which,  however,  is  part 
of  the  saving.  But  if  servants  are  allowed 
to  hurry  over  their  work,  the  destruction 
to  clothes  washed  at  home  is  as  great  as 
any  laundress  is  likely  to  cause ; so  that 
the  mistress  must  not  fancy,  the  moment 
that  she  determines  to  submit  to  all  the 
annoyances  of  a washing-day  at  short 
intervals,  that  her  frills  will  have  no  little 
accidents,  and  her  collars  last  for  ever. 
Nevertheless,  although  in  common  with 
every  one  who  has  felt  the  annoyance,  I 
dislike  the  system;  yet  I am  ready  to 
admit  that  it  really  is  what  it  professes  to 
be— a decided  saving,  always  in  point  of 
actual  outlay,  and  generally  in  the  saving 
occasioned  by  the  non-destruction  of  the 
clothes,  which  is  the  result  of  the  adoption 
of  improper  methods  of  washing.  W ashing 
machines,  caustic  alkalies,  wringing  ma- 
chines, bad  drying,  &c.,  are  all  injurious  to 
clothes,  which,  when  they  require  rubbing, 


can  scarcely  suffer  so  little  injury  from  any- 
thing as  from  the  human  hand ; and  in 
their  drying  will  never  be  so  sweet  and 
clean  as  when  dried  in  the  open  air.  The 
American  washing  machine,  as  described 
below,  at  par.  1418,  appears  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule;  but  it  is  as  yet  a “new 
broom  ” and  it  may  at  last  prove  to  sweep 
not  quite  so  clean  as  it  is  said  to  do, 
though  I believe  it  to  be  a most  ingenious 
invention. 

1411.  The  Utensils  necessary  for  home- 
washing are  — 1st,  a copper , sufficiently 
large  to  boil  water  for  the  wash;  2nd, 
washing-tubs,  also  in  proportion ; 3rd,  posts , 
lines,  props , and  pegs , for  drying  out  of 
doors ; 4th,  a hot-closet , for  drying  in-doors ; 
5th,  the  materials  for  ironing , consisting  of 
an  ironing-board,  iron-cloths , an  ironing- 
stove  and  irons,  flat,  egg-shaped,  gaufering, 
and  Italian,  together  with  a crimping 
machine;  and  6th,  a mangle. 

1412.  The  Copper  should  really  be  of  that 
metal,  though  a galvanized  iron  boiler  will 
answer  pretty  well,  if  it  is  kept  carefully 
greased  at  the  edges  with  a little  suet, 
used  after  every  wash.  The  slightest  con- 
tact of  the  rust  from  this  metal  is  apt  to 
produce  iron-moulds,  and  in  consequence 
copper  is  always  employed  when  the 
house  will  afford  it.  For  a small  house- 
hold, a copper  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  gallons 
will  suffice ; but  for  any  moderately  large 
wash,  one  of  thirty  or  forty  is  required, 
not  only  to  afford  the  hot  water,  but  to 
contain  the  things  which  require  boiling. 
The  prices  of  these  boilers  are  given  at 
page  20. 

1413.  Washing-tubs  are  either  circular 
or  oval,  or  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram, 
in  which  last  case  they  are  called  trays. 
Circular  tubs  are  the  cheapest,  but  are  not 
so  convenient ; oval  tubs  come  the  next  in 
cost  and  in  durability,  both  being  made  or 
oak;  while  the  trays  are  more  costly  in  the 
original  outlay,  and  from  the  nature  of 
their  formation  and  their  material  (deal;, 
are  much  more  liable  to  decay.  The 
round  tubs  cost  from  6s.  to  12s.  each,  the 
oval  from  9s.  to  16s.  each,  and  the  trays 
from  10s.  to  18s.  each. 

1414.  Posts  are  either  permanent  or 
moveable.  In  either  case  they  consist  of 
wooden  posts,  about  eight  feet  high  from 
the  ground,  and  four  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  bottom,  diminishing  to  three  at  the 
top,  where  there  are  four  cross  pegs  to  fix 
the  lines.  They  are  fixed  in  the  ground  as 
ordinary  posts,  or  let  into  sockets,  from 
which  they  may  be  removed  at  pleasure. 
The  line  is  either  of  flax,  or  hair,  or  gutta 
percha,  the  hair  being  the  best  in  every 
respect.  A prop  is  required  in  the  interval 
between  the  posts,  about  ten  feet  long, 
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with  a fork  at  the  top,  which  catches  hold 
of  the  line  after  the  clothes  are  on.  Lastly, 
the  pegs  are  wooden,  and  are  made  to  con- 
fine tiie  clothes  to  the  line.  There  are 
three  kinds : the  English  clothes-peg,  with 
a tin  ferrule ; the  American,  made  without 
the  ferrule ; and  the  improved  American, 
which  has  a brass  spring,  and  which  lays 
hold  more  tightly  than  the  others,  but  is 
apt  to  stain  the  linen,  from  the  brass  wire 
becoming  covered  with  verdigris. 

1415.  The  Hot  Closet  is  a substitute  for 
the  drying-ground,  either  ill  case  of  wet 
weather,  or  to  be  used  for  those  articles 
which  will  not  bear  the  sun.  It  consists  of 
a chamber  heated  by  means  of  a stove, 
with  a current  of  air  maintained  through 
it  and  passing  out  at  the  top.  Iron  pipes 
are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose,  but  a 
brick  flue,  similar  to  that  constructed  for 
green-houses,  is  the  best,  and  gives  out 
quite  sufficient  heat  for  the  drying  of  any 
number  of  home-washed  articles.  Two  plain 
brick  chambers  are  built,  about  eight  to 
twelve  feet  square,  and  divided  by  a thin 
iron  partition,  in  which  are  narrow  slits 
at  intervals  of  a foot,  just  high  and  wide 
enough  to  allow  “ a horse  ” to  travel  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  them.  One 
of  these  chambers  (see  fig.  105  a)  has  a fur- 
nace and  flue  in  it,  beginning  at  one  end  and 
returning  to  the  same  side,  where  it  passes 
out  in  the  ordinary  way.  Above  this  flue, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a wire-grating,  is 
the  chamber  for  the  horses  {bbbbb),  which 
are  suspended  from  irons  attached  to  the 
ceiling,  and  can  be  dragged  out  into  the 
outer  chamber  through  the  slits  in  the  par- 
tition. These  horses  run  best  suspended 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  doors  shown  at 
figs.  30  and  31,  but  made  of  common  smith’s 
work,  and  at  a very  cheap  rate.  When  it  is 
intended  to  be  used,  the  flue  is  lighted,  and 
a damper  at  the  upper  ventilator  is  closed, 
so  as  to  allow  the  heat  to  be  retained.  As 
soon  as  the  chamber  is  heated,  the  horses 
{bbbbb)  are  drawn  out  upon  the  table 
(cc)  in  the  outer  compartment,  where 
they  receive  their  clothes,  and  are  then 
pushed  into  their  places.  The  dampers  are 
next  all  thrown  open,  and  the  fire  burns 
fiercely,  causing  a great  heat  to  be  radiated 
from  the  flue,  and  a large  quantity  of  air  to 
enter  and  pass  through  the  drying-chamber. 
When  the  laundry-maid  finds  the  clothes 
are  sufficiently  dry,  she  draws  out  each 
horse  in  succession  and  takes  them  off, 
folding  them  at  once  on  the  table,  and 
replacing  the  horse,  either  with  fresh  wet 
clothes  on  or  not,  as  she  may  have  occasion 
In  the  figure,  two  of  these  horses  are  shown 
drawn  out,  and  two  in  their  places.  In  this 
way  a “wash”  is  soon  dried,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  board  (cc)  serves  as  an 


excellent  ironing-table,  while  the  stove  Is 
easily  constructed  so  as  to  heat  the  irons. 

1416.  The  Ironing-board  is  either  pro- 
vided for  as  above,  or  it  is  made  by  the 
carpenter  in  a separate  form,  to  be  placed 
upon  any  table.  In  this  case  it  ought  to 
have  cramps  to  confine  it  in  its  place,  as  a 
rickety  board  is  a great  hindrance.  The 
cloths  consist  of  a thick  flannel  made  on 
purpose,  called  swanskin,  with  another 
under  it  to  afford  support ; and  sometimes, 
for  fine  things,  on  the  top  of  all,  a smooth 
holland.  The  irons  are  those  known  as 
the  flat-iron  {fig.  105  d ),  the  egg-iron 
{fig.  105  E),  the  gaufering-iron  {fig.  105  f), 
and  the  ilalian-iron  {fig.  105  G),  which  will 
be  readily  recognized.  Besides  these  is  the 
crimping  machine  {fig.  105  h). 

1417.  The  Mangle  is  a machine  by  which 
washed  articles  rolled  round  wooden  rollers, 
and  protected  by  a linen  cloth,  are  sub- 
mitted to  great  pressure.  In  the  ordinary 
mangle,  a wooden  box  filled  with  heavy 
stones,  and  about  eight  feet  by  three 
feet,  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
by  a peculiar  yet  simple  arrangement, 
over  two  rollers,  with  the  clothes  to  be 
mangled  encircling  them,  and  laid  on  a 
strong  bed  of  wood  smoothly  planed.  The 
box  is  first  moved  in  one  direction,  and 
lifted  by  continuing  to  turn  the  handle ; the 
roller  is  then  placed  on  the  bed,  and  the  box 
dropped  upon  it,  when,  by  reversing  the 
action,  it  passes  over  the  roller  as  far  as  its 
length  will  allow  it,  and  if  necessary  libe- 
rates the  other  at  the  end  of  its  action, 
when  it  also  may  be  replaced  or  not.  In  a 
few  turns  backwards  and  forwards  the 
clothes  are  mangled,  that  is,  they  receive  a 
polish  from  the  extreme  weight.  Table- 
cloths, sheets,  and  all  flat  articles  without 
plaits  are  thus  made  to  receive  a tolerably 
high  gloss.  Sometimes,  however,  the  pre- 
mises are  not  large  enough  to  receive  such 
an  unwieldy  machine,  and  for  this  several 
smaller  ones  have  been  invented,  acting  by 
means  of  a spring,  or  some  other  substitute 
for  the  weight.  Of  these,  Kent’s  patent 
portable  mangle  {fig.  106)  is  the  best,  though 
still  I believe  somewhat  inferior  to  the  old^ 
fashioned  machine.  In  it  the  bed  on  which 
the  linen  is  mangled  is  not  a fixture,  as  iri 
the  ordinary  mangle,  but  it  traverses  backs 
wards  and  forwards,  whilst  the  roller  on 
which  is  the  linen  remains  stationary.  The 
pressure  is  obtained  by  means  of  springs 
adjusted  by  a screw,  and  the  roller  is  either 
of  metal  or  wood.  The  figure  shows  the 
machine  on  an  ordinary  table;  but  when 
taken  to  pieces,  it  consists  of  the  bed,  (also 
useful  as  an  ironing-board,  and  occupying 
no  more  space,)  and  also  of  the  roller  and 
works,  which  require  a box  two  feet  eight 
inches  long  and  one  foot  square.  The  price 
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is,  with  metal  roller,  £5 10s.,  or  with  wooden 
roller,  £4  10s. 

1418.  Several  Washing  Machines  have 
been  invented  in  this  country,  which  profess 
to  supersede  the  use  of  manual  labour;  but 
I do  not  believe  that  they  can  effect  this 
with  advantage.  Even  the  “ dolly,”  which 
is  very  generally  used  by  washerwomen, 
injures  the  clothes,  and  cannot  compare 
with  the  human  hand.  But  an  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  washing-machine  has  been 
recently  invented  by  a farmer  of  Indiana, 
United  States,  and  patented  by  a Mr. 
Moore,  who  sells  it  at  133,  High  Holborn, 
under  the  name  of  the  American  Floating 
Ball  Washing-Machine  ; the  price  being 
from  £o  to  £10,  according  to  the  size.  It 
is  suited  to  all  kinds  of  fabrics,  and  the 
object  is  to  dispense  with  the  great 
amount  of  mechanical  labour  which  is 
now  so  necessary  in  the  old  plan.  The 
essential  characteristics  of  the  invention 
consist  in  the  employment  of  floating  balls, 
200  or  300  of  which  are  put  into  a Avooden 
trough  (fig.  107  a),  two  or  three  feet  long 
by  fifteen  inches  wide,  containing  water 
or  soap-suds,  in  which,  of  course,  they 
float.  The  balls  are  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  and  made  of  elm  wood.  A fulcrum 
is  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  trough,  having 
a cross-beam  (b)  working  in  it,  resembling 
a common  pump-handle^  Suspended  to 
this  handle  is  an  apparatus  like  a small 
Avindow-sash  and  frame,  hanging  imme- 
diately over  the  mouth  of  the  trough,  and 
capable  of  being  immersed  in  it.  To  this 
the  clothes  to  be  washed  are  fastened  in  a 
mass— the  more  the  better,  the  contrivance 
for  ihe  purpose  being  very  simple,  and 
exactly  as  if  they  were  placed  on  the 
window-sill,  and  between  it  and  the  sash, 
where  they  are  confined  by  the  agency  of 
smooth  wooden  teeth.  At  the  extreme 
end  of  the  beam,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fulcrum  to  that  where  the  clothes 
are  attached,  is  a box  (c),  into  which  a 
weight  may  be  put,  so  as  slightly  to 
counterbalance  the  frame  and  clothes, 
and  raise  it  into  the  air  as  soon  as  it  is 
set  free.  This  being  all  arranged,  the 
beam-handle  is  moved  up  and  down,  as  in 
pumping  water,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
depress  the  frame  with  its  clothes  among 
the  balls  in  the  suds,  and  move  it  about 
among  them,  the  weights  restoring  it  to 
its  original  position.  The  balls  produce  a 
gentle  friction  upon  the  linen,  which, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  injuring  its 
fabric,  or  breaking  or  tearing  off  buttons, 
effectually  removes  all  the  dirt  in  an 
incredibly  small  space  of  time.  The  labour 
required  for  an  ordinary  home-washing 
machine  is  not  more  than  can  be  afforded 
by  a child  of  twelve  or  fourteen ; and  the 


action  on  the  clothes  imitates  very  closely 
that  of  the  human  hands  in  pounding, 
scrubbing,  and  squeezing ; and  as  there  is 
no  solid  resistance  afforded,  but  only  that 
given  by  the  floating  balls,  there  is  scarcely 
so  much  injury  by  friction  as  in  the  wash- 
ing by  hand.  In  using  it,  the  fingers  are 
not  kept  constantly  Avet,  as  in  ordinary 
Avasliing,  but  only  as  much  as  is  required 
to  immerse  the  linen,  and  remove  it  from 
the  frame.  Altogether,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  ingenious  machine ; and, 
as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  it  appears 
likely  to  be  of  great  use,  not  only  in 
private  families,  but  in  public  laundries,  in 
many  of  which  it  is  already  employed.  Its 
projectors  profess  that  the  size  for  private 
use  will  do  a day’s  washing  Avith  ease  in  tAAro 
hours  ; and  that  the  large-sized  machine 
Avill  Avash  six  thousand  tOAvels,  or  other 
similar  articles,  per  day.  But  as  practice  is 
not  always  found  to  coincide  with  theory 
until  it  has  stood  the  test  of  a full  trial.  I 
should  till  then  advise  the  adherence  to 
the  old  method  of  using  a washerwoman's 
thews  and  sineAvs,  aided  only  by  a common 
wringing-machine,  Avliich  lays  hold  of  the 
heavy  articles,  such  as  sheets,  counter- 
panes, &c.,  and  by  turning  a handle  does 
that  easily  which  the  strongest  woman 
can  hardly  effect  with  the  whole  power  of 
her  arms.  Whitelock’s  patent  wringing- 
machine  is  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

1419.  With  these  utensils,  together  with 
soap,  starch,  and  blue,  already  described 
under  the  16th  section  of  the  last  chapter, 
the  laundry-maid  proceeds  to  the  operations 
of  her  first  day,  which  is  generally  called 
the  washing-day.  Five  distinct  periods 
are  required  in  all  washes— 1st,  the  wash- 
ing and  bluing;  2nd,  the  drying;  3rd,  the 
starching;  4th,  the  folding;  and  5th,  the 
ironing  and  mangling. 

1420.  The  Washing  generally  requires 
the  aid  of  a woman  Avho  goes  out  for  this 
express  purpose,  and  hence  is  called  a 
washerwoman:  receiving  from  Is.  to 2s.  6d. 
a-day,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place, 
together  Avith  plenty  of  eatables  and  drink- 
ables. This  woman,  with  or  without  aid, 
washes  all  the  clothes  according  to  her  own 
plan,  or,  if  desired,  that  of  her  employer ; 
differ  which  they  are  hung  out  on  the 
lines,  propped  from  the  ground  by  the 
props,  or  in  wet  weather  they  are  dried 
in  the  drying-closet.  When  dry,  they  are 
brought  in,  and  those  articles  which  are 
to  be  starched  are  dipped  in  that  material, 
Avhile  the  others  are  sprinkled  with  water, 
folded,  and  put  by  for  ironing  or  mangling, 
as  may  be  the  nature  of  the  article. 

1421.  Before  Proceeding  to  Wash,  all 
the  things  must  be  carefully  looked  over 
and  sorted,  taking  care  to  tie  the  pairs 
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together.  Articles  badly  torn  should  he 
mended,  as  a rent  begun  before  the  wash 
is  sure  to  be  increased  by  scrubbing. 
For  washing  put  out,  an  inventory  is 
always  taken ; but  for  home-washing  this 
is  scarcely  necessary.  All  stains  should 
be  now  attended  to,  using  the  proper 
application  for  each  kind  (see  pages  227, 
228).  The  house-linen,  body-linen,  coloured 
things,  and  flannels  are  all  washed  sepa- 
rately, and  must  therefore  be  sorted  apart. 
Coloured  things  should  not  remain  in  the 
sun,  but  all  white  articles  are  the  better 
for  being  submitted  to  his  rays,  as  long  as 
the  weather  continues  fine.  The  following 
methods  are  adopted  in  the  families  of 
different  ladies  who  are  good  managers, 
and  each  of  whom  expresses  a confident 
opinion  on  the  superiority  of  her  own. 

(а)  Plan  of  Washing  Found  to  Answer 
Admirably.  — Take  one  pound  of  yellow 
soap,  and  three  ounces  of  Green’s  patent 
washing-powder  (made  at  West  Brom- 
wich), dissolve  in  two  quarts  of  water, 
and  boil  to  a jelly.  Add  this  quantity  to 
twelve  gallons  of  cold  water  in  the  furnace, 
then  put  the  finest  of  the  clothes  in^o  the 
water  while  cold,  heat  the  furnace  and 
allow  them  to  remain  till  they  have  really 
boiled  for  half  an  hour.  Take  them  out 
and  rinse  them  twice,  that  is,  in  two 'clear 
waters.  In  taking  them  out  of  the  furnace, 
lay  them  in  a narrow-bottomed  basket 
over  the  furnace,  that  the  water  may  drain 
back  into  it,  before  putting  them  into  clear 
water.  After  rinsing  them  the  first  time, 
pour  the  water  back  into  the  furnace  to 
boil  the  second  lot  of  clothes  in,  and  let 
the  second  water  be  used  for  the  first 
rinsing  of  the  next  lot  of  clothes,  and  so  on, 
bluing  each  lot  after  being  rinsed  twice. 
When  the  water  in  the  furnace  becomes 
too  weak,  add  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
soap  and  one  ounce  of  the  washing-powder, 
boiled  to  a jelly,  as  before.  If  the  wrist- 
bands, or  any  part  of  the  clothes,  are  very 
dirty,  rub  a little  soap  on,  and  soak  them 
one  or  two  days  beforehand.  They  must 
be  carefully  looked  over  when  in  the  first 
rinsing  tub,  and  any  dirty  places  washed 
out  and  rinsed  again.  If  the  furnace  is 
small,  a less  quantity  of  soap  and  soda 
must  be  used.  This  plan  requires  a plentiful 
supply  of  water,  and  spring  or  river  water 
is  better  than  rain  water,  on  account  of  the 
rinsing,  unless  the  latter  is  completely 
purified  by  filtration. 

(б)  Becipf.  for  Washing  Forty  Bozen  of 
Clothes,  the  flannels,  woollen  socks,  and 
coloured  things  to  be  washed  first  in  the 
old  way,  and  mot  counted.— Two  days 
before  the  wash,  take  two  and  a half 
pounds  of  quick-lime,  pour  one  gallon  of 
foiling  water  on  it,  and  in  a short  time  add 


a little  cold  water  to  make  the  lime  settle ; 
let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  skim, 
and  pour  it  clear  from  the  sediment.  In  this 
solution,  which  will  be  about  three  quarts, 
boil  two  and  a half  pounds  of  washing  soda, 
and  the  same  of  pale  yellow  soap,  the  soap 
to  be  cut  in  slices.  Boil  it  till  all  is  dis- 
solved, then  pour  it  into  earthen  vessels  to 
cool  into  a paste,  which  must  be  done  the 
day  before  the  wash.  The  clothes  having 
been  previously  soaked  all  night,  are  to  be 
looked  carefully  over,  and  the  wristbands, 
collars,  or  any  stained  part,  rubbed  by  hand 
in  plain  hot  water,  then  put  to  boil,  loose, 
in  the  copper  with  as  much  of  the  paste  as 
will  make  a good  strong  lather ; if  any 
scum  rises  it  must  be  taken  off.  The 
clothes  are  to  be  boiled  half  an  hour,  then 
“ dollied”  a short  time,  and  well  rinsed  in 
two  waters ; linen  things  should  be  rinsed 
a third  time  in  spring  water,  with  a little 
blue  in  it.  The  remainder  of  the  paste  is 
put  in  the  copper  as  it  is  filled  up  wfith 
water  for.  use.  This  plan  makes  the  clothes, 
particularly  the  calicoes,  a beautiful  colour, 
and  is  found  not  to  wear  them  out  so  much 
as  the  old  plan. 

( c ) When  there  are  >iany  Coloured 
Things,  dissolve  half  a pound  of  soap 
into  the  water  to  make  a lather,  instead 
of  rubbing  soap  on  them.  And  to  Wash 
the  Flannels  and  Worsted  Stockings, 
make  a good  lather  of  yellow  soap  and 
warm,  not  hot,  rain  water.  Bub  them, 
and  put  very  liitle  soap  upon  them.  Wash 
them  in  this  way  in  two  waters,  and  then 
in  a clear  lather,  with  a little  blue  in  it 
Squeeze  them  in  a cloth,  and  shake  them 
well.  Pull  the  stockings  out  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  more  they  are  shaken  the  softer 
they  will  be. 

(d)  In  Using  the  American  Washing- 
machine,  described  at  par.  1418,  the  clothes, 
unless  very  dirty,  merely  require  soaking 
for  about  half  an  hour.  They  are  then 
folded,  roughly,  into  such  a compass  that 
they  will  not  extend  in  width  more  than 
nine  inches  or  a foot,  and  in  length  not 
beyond  the  frame  in  which  they  are  to  be 
placed.  A shirt,  therefore,  must  be  folded 
up  about  twice,  after  which  it  is  placed  in 
the  frame,  and  this  will  hold  at  least  a 
dozen  shirts  at  a time,  or  perhaps  more, 
as  wetted  clothes  lie  extremely  close. 
The  frame  is  then  closed  by  a screw  and 
dropped  into  the  suds,  prepared  according 
to  either  of  the  receipts  given  at  (a  and  6), 
or  merely  with  soap  and  water,  and  with 
the  balls  occupying  almost  the  whole  of 
the  space,  and  not  simply  floating  at  the 
top.  As  soon  as  fixed  in  this  frame,  the 
clothes  are  moved  up  and  down  among 
the  balls  for  a few  minutes  (about  three), 
and  then  they  are  taken  out  of  the  machine 
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and  rinsed  as  usual  in  clear  water;  after 
which  the  bluing  is  to  be  done  according 
to  par.  1422.  When  the  clothes  are  very 
dirty  indeed , they  require  boiling  as  well 
as  “balling”  in  the  machine;  but  this  is 
said  to  be  very  seldom  necessary.  Yery 
large  articles,  such  as  thick  blankets,  or 
heavy  counterpanes,  may  be  folded  in 
halves  and  put  in,  one-half  at  a time,  the 
other  half  hanging  over  the  side  of  the 
trough.  With  the  aid  of  this  machine,  I 
am  told,  that  any  family-washing  may  be 
easily  managed  without  any  extra  assist- 
ance in  the  shape  of  a regular  washer- 
woman, so  that  the  prime  cost  would  be 
saved  in  the  first  year,  or  very  nearly  so. 
From  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  force 
applied,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
injury  to  the  fabrics  is  really  less  than  by 
the  human  hand.  . 

(e)  The  following  Instructions  for 
Washing  Printed  Dresses  are  exceedingly 
valuable Take  about  one  pound  of  bran, 
secure  it  in  a gauze  or  muslin  bag,  boil  it  in 
a pailful  of  soft  water,  and  when  the  dresses 
have  been  washed  briskly  in  this  water 
(which  should  not  be  used  scalding  hot) 
very  little,  if  any,  soap-water  washing  will 
be  necessary;  yellow  soap  should  not  on 
any  account  be  used,  nor  soda,  pearlash, 
&c.  Printed  dresses  should  not  be  washed 
with  the  body-linen;  and  a most  important 
advantage  will  be  derived  from  a plentiful 
rinsing  in  clear  pump  or  river  water,  and 
dfying  in  the  open  air  in  the  shade ; or  if  in 
a room,  at  a distance  from  the  fire. 

Another  Method  of  Washing  Coloured 
Dresses.-^- Have  ready  plenty  of  clean  soft 
water;  it  spoils  coloured  dresses  to  wash 
them  in  the  dirty  suds  left  after  white 
clothes  are  done,  though  this  is  a very 
common  practice  with  bad  washers.  The 
water  must  be  warm,  but  by  no  means 
hot,  lest  it  injures  the  colours.  Hub  soap 
enough  into  the  water  to  make  a strong 
lather  before  putin g in  the  dress  (adding 
a table-spoonful  of  ox-gall),  and  then  wash 
it  well;  have  ready  a large  earthen  pan, 
filled  With  a little  weak  starch  tinged  with 
blue ; printed  lawns  or  muslins  will  be  much 
improved  by  mixing  a little  gum  arabic 
water  with  the  starch— for  instance*  a table- 
spoonful  ; put  the  dress  into  it*  and  run  it 
through  the  starch ; then  squeeze  it  out, 
open  it  well,  clap  it,  and  hang  it  imme- 
diately out  to  dry  in  the  shade*  taking  the 
sleeves  by  the  cuffs  and  pinning  them  up  to 
the  skirt,  so  as  to  spread  them  wide  and 
cause  them  to  dry  the  sooner.  If  coloured 
clothes  continue  wet  too  long,  no  precau- 
tion can  prevent  the  colours  running  into 
streaks ; this  will  certainly  happen  if  they 
are  allowed  to  lie  in  the  water ; they  must 
always  be  done  as  fast  as  possible*  till  the 


whole  process  is  completed ; if  the  colours 
are  once  injured,  nothing  can  restore  them; 
but  by  good  management  they  may  always 
be  preserved,  unless  in  coarse  low-priced 
calicoes,  and  many  of  them  wash  perfectly 
well.  As  soon  as  the  dress  is  quite  dry  take 
it  in ; but  unless  it  is  wanted  immediately  do 
not  sprinkle  it,  lest  in  lying  damp  the  colours 
should  be  impaired;  it  is  always  the  best 
way,  however,  to  fold  and  iron  it  imme- 
diately.—Another  way  of  fixing  the  colours 
in  a dress  is  to  grate  raw  potato  into  the 
water  in  which  the  dress  is  washed.  If 
dresses  are  to  be  put  by  for  the  winter- 
season  they  should  always  be  washed  and 
dried,  but  not  starched  nor  ironed;  they 
should  be  rolled  up  closely  in  a towel. 
Mousseline-de-laine,  merino,  or  any  dresses 
of  woollen  fabric,  should  be  taken  irom  the 
bodies,  well  brushed,  and  washed  in  two 
clean  lathers  * th«  water  should  be  pressed 
and  shaken  out,  and  the  dresses  then  rolled 
tightly  up  in  a large  dry  cloth  to  absorb  the 
remainder  of  the  water;  they  should  then 
be  pulled  straight,  dried  quickly  in  a shady 
place,  and  ironed  with  a cool  iron  imme- 
diately. 

(/)  To  Prevent  Silk  Handkerchiefs 
losing  Colour.— Dip  them,  or  any  other 
coloured  silk  article,  into  salt  and  water 
before  they  are  washed,  which  will  preserve 
the  colour  (a  small  handful  of  common  salt 
in  a washhand-basin  of  water). 

(g)  An  Admirable  Method  to  Wash 
Lace. — Soap  each  piece  well,  and  (if  dirty) 
lay  it  in  cold  soft  water  over  night,  then 
work  the  soap  out  by  squeezing  it  occa- 
sionally, dipping  and  squeezing  it  again. 
Change  the  water  two  or  three  times, 
repeating  the  soaping  and  squeezing;  and 
put  it  (again  fresh  soaped)  into  a saucepan 
of  cold  water  to  simmer  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so ; boil  it  twice  over  if  neces- 
sary, and  if  still  a bad  colour,  bleach  a 
little  on  the  grass  before  finishing.  Rinse 
it  in  plenty  of  hard  water,  with  as  much 
blue  as  will  suffice.  Then  take  about  twelve 
lumps  of  sugar  (more  or  less,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  lace),  and  dissolve  it  in 
about  a teacupful  of  hot  water  in  a large 
basin  with  a little  blue ; dip  each  piece  of 
lace,  <fec.,  in  separately,  and  squeeze,  taking 
first  those  which  require  to  be  stiffest,  and 
afterwards  shake  them  out  and  spread  upon 
a clean  cloth ; roll  them  up  for  an  hour  or 
more,  then  put  them  into  a fresh  clean 
cloth,  to  lie  rolled  up  till  the  iron  is  ready. 
Iron  with  a cool  iron- 

Another  Method  of  Washing  Lace.— Tack 
it  on  a bottle  with  the  finest  cotton  (if  the 
lace  is  dirty,  soap  a little  on  the  bottle), cover 
it  over  with  linen,  put  it  in  a bell-metal 
kettle  with  cold  soft  water  and  sliced  soap, 
stew  it  two  or  three  hours,  drain  the  bottie 
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and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  If  it  is  wished 
at  all  stiff,  pin  it  out  on  a bed- cover  or  a 
cloth,  and  take  a clean  fresh-rinsed  sponge, 
dip  it  in  thin  gum-water  and  sponge  the 
lace  with  it. 

(h)  To  Prepare  New  Flannel  by 
Shrinking.— Lay  the  flannel  all  night  in  a 
tub  of  cold  soft  water.  In  the  morning 
pour  off  the  whole  of  the  water,  and  drain, 
but  do  not  wring  the  flannel.  Make  a light 
suds  of  water  quite  warm  (but  not  hot), 
and  of  white  soap  or  whitish  Castile.  Wash 
the  flannel  thoroughly  through  the  suds, 
and  wring  it  out  as  dry  as  possible.  Then 
having  shaken  it,  stretched  it,  and  folded 
it  smoothly  down  on  a clean  table  to  make 
it  straight  and  even,  hang  it  out  imme- 
diately. When  about  half  dry,  go  to  it, 
stretch,  shake,  and  turn  it.  Take  it  in 
while  it  is  still  damp,  fold  it  smooth,  cover 
it  with  a clean  towel,  and  after  it  has  lain 
half  an  hour,  iron  it  with  a rather  cool 
iron. 

(i)  To  Wash  Flannel.— Flannel  should 
always  be  washed  with  white  soap ; other- 
wise, it  will  neither  look  well  nor  feel  soft. 
The  water  must  be  warm,  but  not  boiling, 
as  it  shrinks  flannel  to  scald  it.  Wash  it 
in  clean  water,  and  entirely  by  itself.  Rub 
the  soap  to  a strong  lather  in  the  water, 
before  the  flannel  is  put  in ; for  if  the  soap  is 
rubbed  on  the  flannel  itself,  it  will  become 
hard  and  stiff.  Wash  it  in  this  manner 
through  two  warm  waters,  with  a strong 
lather  in  each.  Rinse  it  in  another  warm 
water,  with  just  sufficient  soap  in  it  to  give 
the  water  a slight  whitish  appearance.  To 
this  rinsing  water  it  is  better  to  add  a little 
blue  from  the  indigo  bag.  Cold  rinsing 
water  is  found  to  harden  the  flannel.  When 
it  has  been  rinsed  thoroughly,  wring  it 
hard,  shake  it  well,  and  spread  it  out  on 
the  clothes-line.  While  drying,  shake, 
stretch,  and  turn  it  several  times.  It 
should  dry  slowly.  Flannel  always  washed 
precisely  in  this  manner  will  look  white, 
and  feel  soft  as  long  as  it  lasts,  retaining  a 
new  appearance,  and  scarcely  shrinking 
at  all.  But  if  once  badly  washed  with 
scalding  water,  rubbed  with  brown  soap, 
and  rinsed  in  cold  water,  it  will  never 
again  look  well. 

O')  To  WasH  Flannel  that  has  Be- 
come Yellow. — Boil  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
flour  in  four  quarts  of  water,  stirring  it 
well.  Then  pour  half  the  boiling  liquid 
over  the  flannel,  let  it  remain  till  the  water 
cools,  rub  the  flannel,  but  use  no  soap. 
Rinse  it  through  several  waters,  then 
repeat  the  process  with  the  remainder  of 
the  flour  and  water  in  a boiling  state; 
again  rinse  it  through  several  waters, 
and  hang  it  up  to  drain  and  dry.  Do  not 
wring  it. 


(£)  To  Wash  Black  Silk  Stockings 

Cut  some  white  soap  into  thin  bits,  and 
boil  it  in  soft  "water  till  thoroughly  dis- 
solved. Then  mix  a little  of  it  in  cold 
water,  adding  a teaspoonful  of  gall.  Having 
turned  the  stockings  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  rubbed  a little  of  the  boiled  soap  on  the 
dirtiest  places,  wash  them  well  through 
the  lukewarm  suds.  Repeat  the  washing 
in  fresh  suds  and  water,  till  they  are  quite 
clean.  Then  rinse  them  through  two  cold 
waters,  adding  to  the  last  a little  blue  from 
the  blue-bag.  Then  squeeze  them  well, 
stretch  them  even,  and  hang  them  out 
immediately.  While  still  damp,  turn  them 
right  side  out,  stretch  and  pin  them  on  an 
ironing  blanket,  and  with  the  end  of  a bit 
of  rolled-up  flannel,  or  a smooth  stone,  rub 
them  hard  and  quick  one  way,  till  they  are 
quite  dry,  and  look  smooth  and  glossy. 
This  is  better  than  to  iron  them,  which, 
always  gives  silk  stockings  an  old  appear- 
ance. 

(O  To  Wash  White  Silk  Stockings.— 
Make  a lather  of  white  soap  and  warm  soft 
water;  stretch  the  stockings  on  a table, 
and  with  a roll  of  rough,  coarse  cloth, 
dipped  in  the  lather,  rub  them  hard,  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.  Repeat  the 
process  with  three  lathers.  Then  dip  them 
in  three  waters  to  rinse  them,  and  when 
quite  clean  hang  them  up,  without  rinsing, 
the  wrong  side  outward.  When  half  dry 
take  them  down,  stretch  and  pin  them,  the 
right  side  out,  on  a cloth.  Do  not  iron 
them;  but  rub  them  till  smooth  with  a 
small  roll  of  clean  flannel. 

Another  Method.— Wash  them  in  cold  soap 
and  water.  In  the  last  rinsing,  it  is  better 
to  put  a little  archil.  Shake  them  well ; roll 
them  in  a cloth,  and  pull  them  out  several 
times. 

(in)  To  Wash  a Book-muslin'  Dress 

Make  some  strong  suds  with  white  soap 
and  water.  Put  in  the  dress,  and  wash  it 
well ; squeezing  and  pressing  rather  than 
rubbing  it,  as  book-muslin  tears  easily, 
and,  without  great  care,  will  not  last  long. 
Wash  it  through  a second  suds,  and  then 
pass  it  through  two  rinsing  waters;  adding 
a very  little  blue  to  the  last.  Then  open  out 
the  dress;  and,  while  wet,  run  it  through 
a thin  starch,  diluted  with  water  either 
warm  or  cold.  Stretch  it,  and  hang  it  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  Afterwards,  sprinkle  it, 
and  roll  it  up  in  a clean  white  towel,  letting 
it  lie  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Then  open 
it  out,  stretch  it  even,  and  clap  it  in  the 
hands  till  clear  all  over.  Have  irons  ready 
and  iron  it  carefully  on  the  wrong  side 
wherever  practicable. 

(n)  To  Wash  a Counterpane.— Put  in 
to  soak  over-night  in  a large  tub  with 
lukewarm  water,  in  which  has  beeu 
2 a 
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mixed  about  a quart  of  lye,  and  rub  some 
yellow  soap  well  into  it.  Next  morning, 
lift  it  up  and  down  awhile  in  the  soaking 
water;  then  wring  it  out,  and  put  it  into 
a tub  of  clean  soap-suds,  and  give  it  a good 
washing.  Then  do  the  same  through  a 
second  suds,  rather  hotter  than  the  first, 
and  wring  it  out  very  hard.  Rinse  it 
through  three  cold  waters;  adding  to  the 
last  a little  blue  from  the  blue-bag. 
Having  wrung  the  counterpane  very  dry, 
hang  it  out  in  the  sun,  wrong  side  out- 
ward ; taking  it  in  towards  evening.  Next 
day  hang  it  out  again,  with  the  right  side 
out.  It  may  probably  take  three  days  to 
dry  completely.  It  must  on  no  account 
be  put  away  with  the  slightest  dampness 
about  it.  In  washing  a quilt  or  counter- 
pane, never  use  soda. 

( o ) Boiling  alter  Washing  is  considered 
necessary  by  some  laundresses  in  all  cases. 
Its  effect  is  to  extract  any  remains  of  dirt 
left  in  the  preceding  processes,  and  also  to 
take  out  the  soap,  whether  dirty  or  clean. 
Without  it,  the  clothes  are  supposed  to 
smell  disagreeably,  and  to  be  of  a yellow 
colour.  The  water  for  this  purpose  should 
be  clear  and  soft ; and  the  different  articles 
require  different  lengths  of  time  — viz., 
muslins  and  fine  things,  from  ten  minutes 
to  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; coarse  things,  for 
an  hour,  or  more  if  very  thick;  calicoes 
and  shirts,  for  about  half  an  hour.  In  the 
processes  described  under  (a)  and  (£>),  the 
second  boiling  is  said  not  to  be  required. 

1422.  Bluing  consists  in  colouring  the 
last  rinsing  water  very  slightly  with  blue 
(see  par.  1136),  so  that  the  otherwise  yellow 
colour  of  the  linen  is  got  rid  of.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  using  so  much  as  to  make 
the  shade  too  deep,  since  a decided  blue  is 
just  as  objectionable  as  a decided  yellow. 
The  blue  is  tied  in  a small  flannel  bag, 
which  is  dipped  in  the  water  and  squeezed, 
so  as  at  once  to  stain  the  liquor  as  it  comes 
out,  and  also  to  graduate  its  shade  with 
greater  delicacy. 

1423.  In  Starching,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  “to  make  the  starch,”  that  is,  to 
dissolve  the  starch  as  sold  in  hot  water, 
which  makes  a thick  jelly.  To  make  each 
quantity  of  this  jelly-starch,  put  into  a 
basin  a heaped  table-spoonful  of  the  dry 
starch,  or  rather  more,  if  the  quality  is  not 
very  good,  and  rub  this  down  with  a little 
cold,  water  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
cream.  When  quite  smooth,  add  enough 
boiling  water  to  make  a quart  in  the  whole, 
and  if  it  does  not  turn  to  a thick  jelly,  put 
it  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  it  while  over 
the  fire  until  it  does.  Towards  the  last,  to 
prevent  the  iron  sticking,  it  should  be 
stirred  two  or  three  times  round  the  pot 
with  a piece  o t wax  or  tallow  candle; 


instead  of  which  some  people  put  in  a 
lump  of  sugar.  It  is  then  strained  through 
a piece  of  coarse  muslin,  and  put  by  for 
use  when  nearly  cold.  The  starch  as  sold  ; 
is  generally  slightly  coloured  with  blue; 
but  if  not,  the  blue-bag  must  be  used  by 
squeezing  a little  of  its  contents  .into  the 
basin.  When  the  things  are  dry,  they  are 
dipped  into  the  starch,  wrung  out,  and 
dried  afresh,  or  by  some  people  they  are, 
after  the  starching,  dipped  quickly  into 
water,  shaken,  and  then  dried.  Some 
articles,  such  as  shirts,  require  to  be  care- 
fully starched  in  parts  only,  and  must  be, 
therefore,  dipped  to  the  extent  which  is  to 
be  stiffened,  and  no  further. 

1424.  Folding  is  necessary  before  ironing 
or  mangling,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
creases  made  in  the  drying.  The  things 
are  generally  folded  in  separate  sections, 
dividing  the  ironing  things  from  those  to 
be  mangled  ; and,  in  general,  ranging  all 
the  shirts  together,  then  the  chemises, 
petticoats,  &c.  Whatever  articles  are 
washed  with  their  insides  out  are  now 
reversed ; and  if  the  ironing  is  to  be 
delayed  three  or  four  hours,  the  things 
intended  to  go  through  that  process  are 
sprinkled  with  water,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather  and  their  state  of 
dryness.  The  starched  articles  require 
more  damping  than  those  which  have 
none. 

1425.  In  Ironing,  the  blanket  is  first  placed 
smoothly  on  the  board,  then  the  flat-iron 
(seey?^.  105  d)  is  heated,  cleaned,  and  used, 
sometimes  employing  “ a slipper”  to  keep 
it  from  dirtying  the  linen.  The  ironing- 
stove,  however,  prevents  much  chance  of 
this ; but  with  irons  heated  at  an  open  fire 
it  saves  a great  deal  of  trouble.  Any  piece 
of  old  cloth  serves  to  clean  the  iron ; and 
to  test  its  heat,  a drop  or  two  of  saliva  are 
generally  employed,  or  a piece  of  useless 
linen  or  calico,  which  shows  the  burning 
mark,  if  the  heat  is  too  great.  The  method 
of  using  this  iron  is  too  simple,  and  too 
generally  known,  to  need  minute  descrip- 
tion. Be  careful  in  ironing  lace,  ribbons,  or 
any  long  narrow  strips,  not  to  stretch  them 
out  of  the  straight  line ; but  do  them  slowly, 
in  a straight  line,  and  evenly ; and  with  the 
point  of  the  iron  press  out  every  gather 
separately.  Always  iron  lace  and  needle- 
work on  the  wrong  side.  In  ironing  collars, 
do  them  first  lengthways,  and  then  cross- 
ways  ; and  take  care  not  to  stretch  one  half 
of  the  collar  larger  than  the  other.  In  iron- 
ing a night-cap,  do  the  crown  first,  and  then 
the  border;  lastly,  the  strings  and  bands. 
When  sheets  and  table-cloths  are  ironed, 
instead  of  mangling  them,  they  should  be 
ironed  double,  with  a large  iron  pressed  on 
them  hard  and  heavily.  All  coloured  tilings 
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must  be  done  with  an  iron  rather  cooler 
than  for  white  clothes,  as  too  great  a heat 
will  injure  the  colours.  Iron  them  always 
on  the  wrong  side,  wherever  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  made  will  allow  it.  When 
about  to  iron  a dress,  if  there  is  not  ample 
space  on  the  table,  set  a chair  in  a con- 
venient place  to  receive  the  sleeves  or 
any  part  that  may  hang  down,  so  as  not 
to  let  them  touch  the  floor.  Begin  at  the 
body ; next  iron  the  sleeves,  and  then  the 
skirt,  commencing  at  the  top  or  upper 
part.  A skirt-board  is  a very  useful  article. 
It  should  be  made  wide  at  the  bottom, 
narrowing  gradually  towards  the  top.  It 
can  be  obtained  at  shops  where  wooden 
ware  is  sold ; or  a carpenter  can  be  directed 
to  make  one.  Cover  it  first  with  blanketing 
and  then  with  sheeting,  both  sewed  tightly 
and  smoothly  over  it.  This  board  is  to 
slip  into  the  skirt  of  the  dress,  which  may 
thus  be  ironed  without  a crease.  Puffings 
or  gatherings  in  the  sleeves  should  be 
folded  or  creased  in  half,  along  the  middle, 
and  ironed  out  like  a flounce  or  ruffle.  In 
ironing  petticoats,  double  them  from  the 
two  sides,  and  not  behind  and  before;  as 
that  will  make  a fold  down  the  front  which 
will  stand  out  awkwardly  when  worn. 
When  ironing  a shirt,  begin  at  the  bosom ; 
then  do  the  collar,  then  the  sleeves,  and 
lastly  the  back.  A small  board,  on  a similar 
plan  to  that  recommended  for  the  skirts  of 
dresses,  will  be  found  very  useful  to  slip 
under  the  bosoms  of  shirts  when  ironing 
them.  Whenever  a thing  is  begun,  iron  it 
as  fast  as  possible  (provided  always  that  it 
is  done  carefully),  and  avoid  quitting  the 
table  while  the  article  is  unfinished ; for  if  it 
is  left  there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  so  dry 
that  it  will  be  impossible  afterwards  to  iron 
it  smoothly.  The  heat  of  the  iron  should 
always  be  ascertained  before  it  is  used,  by 
trying  it  on  some  old  useless  linen ; but  if 
by  neglect  any  linen  should  be  scorched, 
the  discolouring  should  be  removed  imme- 
diately (see  next  paragraph). 

(а)  To  Restore  Scorched  Linen. —If 
linen  has  been  scorched  in  ironing,  and  the 
mark  has  not  gone  entirely  through  so  as  to 
damage  the  texture,  it  may  be  removed  by 
the  following  process Take  two  onions, 
peel  them,  slice  them,  and  extract  the  juice 
by  squeezing  or  pounding ; then  cut  up  half 
an  ounce  of  white  soap,  and  two  ounces  of 
fuller’s  earth,  mix  with  them  the  onion- 
juice  and  half  a pint  of  vinegar.  Boil  this 
composition  well ; then  spread  it,  when 
cool,  over  the  scorched  part  of  the  linen, 
and  let  it  dry  on.  Afterwards  wash  out  the 
linen. 

(б)  The  Italian-iron  (fig.  105  g)  is  em- 
ployed to  iron  all  large  frills  with  full  round 
plaits,  each  of  which  is  placed  upon  the  end 


of  the  iron  with  a finger  and  thumb  of  both 
hands,  and  slightly  moved  from  side  to  side 
at  the  same  time. 

(c)  The  French-iron  (fig.  105,  f)  re- 
sembles an  oval  mushroom  in  shape,  and 
after  being  heated  in  the  ironing-stove  it  is 
placed  upon  the  board,  and  then  the  lowrer 
parts  of  the  insides  of  sleeves,  and  similar 
articles,  are  held  in  the  two  hands,  and 
strained  smoothly  over  it.  It  is  intended 
for  such  parts  as  cannot  be  well  ironed 
with  the  flat-iron  on  the  wrong  side,  and 
which  would  not  look  well  if  ironed  on 
their  right  side,  on  account  of  their  being 
worked  or  embroidered. 

(d)  The  Gaufering-iron  (fia.  105  e) 
consists  in  a pair  of  light  tongs,  by  means 
of  which  small  frills  are  fluted,  presenting 
an  appearance  somewhat  resembling  the 
large  ones  ironed  with  the  Italian-iron; 
but  much  smaller  and  more  neat.  The 
frill,  wrong  side  upwards,  is  held  on  the 
edge  of  the  ironing-cloth  with  the  left  hand, 
and  then  the  right,  taking  the  gaufering- 
iron,  properly  heated,  seizes  hold  of  the 
frill  well  in  the  gathers  with  the  left  blade 
under  and  the  right  over  it,  after  which,  with 
a slight  twist  from  left  to  right,  two  flutes 
in  opposite  directions  are  made  by  one 
action,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  pressing 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  frill  against  the 
cloth,  and  thus  resisting  the  twist  of  the 
iron,  and  causing  it  to  have  a due  effect  in 
smoothing  and  rounding  the  flutes.  As 
these  irons  cool  very  rapidly,  two  or  three 
must  be  kept  heated,  placing  them  on  the 
ironing-stove. 

(e)  The  Crimping  Machine  (fig.  105  h) 
is  intended  to  crimp  frills  rapidly,  when 
aided  by  heaters  inserted  as  in  an  Italian- 
iron.  The  two  grooved  cylinders  are 
rotated  by  the  handle;  and  in  using  the 
machine  a frill,  or  even  a plain  piece  of 
muslin,  drawn  between  their  teeth,  while 
it  is  in  a damp  state,  and  after  being 
starched  on  the  other  side,  comes  out 
well  crimped,  and  presents  a much  more 
even  and  regular  appearance  than  if  the 
process  was  done  with  a small  knife  in  the 
hand,  which  is  the  simple  substitute  for 
the  machine. 

1426.  Mangling  is  adopted  for  things 
without  irregular  make,  such  as  sheets, 
table-cloths,  napkins,  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
&c.  Those  things  which  have  buttons,  as 
drawers,  are  very  apt  to  have  them  broken 
in  the  mangle,  and,  therefore,  by  many 
people  are  kept  out;  but  if  the  mangling 
cloth  is  pretty  thick  they  will  generally 
escape.  The  mode  of  using  this  machine 
is  partially  described  at  paragraph  1417. 
The  art  consists  chiefly  in  laying  the 
clothes  smoothly  upon  the  cloth,  and  in 
arranging  them  in  such  a way  that  those  of 
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equal  substance  shall  come  together,  so  that 
the  surface  shall  not  be  rendered  irregular. 
Most  articles  are  folded  two  or  three  times, 
and  look  better  when  so  arranged  than 
they  do  when  put  in  the  mangle  in  single 
folds.  Beyond  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
roil  them  evenly  about  the  rollers,  and  lay 
them  in  the  mangle. 

Sub-sect.  B Cleaning. 

1427.  Many  Articles  will  not  bear  wash- 
ing in  the  ordinary  way,  in  consequence 
of  their  peculiar  texture  or  colour;  such 
as  silk  ribands,  crepe,  and  some  similar 
fabrics,  which  will  be  here  alluded  to 
seriatim.  The  following  is  an  admirable 
application,  which  has  a wonderful  effect 
in  restoring  silk  fabrics,  and  ought  to  be 
universally  known.  I am  not  aware  of  its 
chemical  composition,  but  I can  answer 
for  its  success  :— 

1428.  Benzine-Collas,  sold  in  bottles  at 
Is.  3d.  and  5s.  each  (to  be  had  of  all 
the  respectable  chemists  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies,  and 
of  A.  Stringer,  Depot,  61,  Piccadilly,  Man- 
chester). It  destroys  all  spots  produced 
by  greasy  substances,  such  as  oil,  butter, 
suet,  pitch,  tallow,  new  paint,  grease  on 
furniture  or  clothes,  caused  by  the  friction 
of  the  hands  or  the  head ; on  all  kinds 
of  silks,  satins,  ribands,  furs,  velvets,  or 
other  fabrics,  whether  valuable  or  not ; and 
it  improves  the  lustre  without  injuring 
the  most  delicate  colour.  The  smell,  which 
is  not  disagreeable,  is  rather  strong  when 
used,  but  it  disappears  in  a few  minutes 
without  leaving  any  traces.  Benzine  is 
also  used  for  cleaning  gloves,  without 
changing  the  colour;  to  dilute  colours  mixed 
with  oil;  also  to  wash  painter’s  brushes 
(for  the  last  purpose  nothing  can  be  com- 
pared to  it) ; and  to  remove  all  spots  from 
paper.  Benzine  is  the  only  liquid  which  is 
capable  of  removing  all  greasy  spots  from 
pictures,  drawings,  plans,  and  precious 
papers.  This  liquid  can  be  kept  for  years 
without  losing  its  good  qualities.  Benzine 
is  a certain  preventative  of  moths  in  furs. 

(a)  Directions  for  Use.— Place  a piece  of 
linen  of  several  folds  on  a table  to  act  as  a 
sponge  in  absorbing  the  benzine  as  it  pene- 
trates, and  stretch  the  article  greased  on  the 
linen,  taking  care  to  remove  any  dust ; then 
take  a piece  of  cotton  or  flannel,  dip  into 
the  benzine  and  rub  the  soiled  part  well,  after 
which  dry  with  blotting  paper  or  fine  linen, 
and  keep  moving  the  linen  underneath. 
The  benzine  ought  to  be  applied  in  a cir- 
cular direction,  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  leave  off  until  the  liquid  evaporates; 
then  expose  the  article  to  a good  current  of 
air.  It  is  not  necessary  to  unstitch  the 
seamings  to  remove  any  spots. 


(6)  To  Clean  Kid  Gloves. — This  is  a simple 
operation,  easily  effected.  Place  the  glove 
upon  a clean  piece  of  paper,  or  a hand  of 
wood,  and  rub  it  with  some  cotton  satu- 
rated with  the  benzine.  The  application 
of  the  benzine  in  the  cleaning  of  gloves,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  the  most  econo- 
mical, as  it  can  be  applied  until  the  glove 
is  entirely  worn  out,  and  on  gloves  of  all 
colours ; some  gloves  retain  the  odour  of  the 
benzine  longer  than  others,  but  exposure 
to  the  air  will  soon  carry  it  off. 

(c)  To  Remove  Spots  of  Grease  from  Pic- 
tures, Drawings , Plans , and  other  Valuable 
Papers.— Place  some  blotting-paper  under 
the  picture,  saturate  some  cotton  with 
the  liquid,  hold  it  on  the  greasy  spot  one 
minute,  and  dry  up  with  blotting-paper. 
With  a fresh  piece  of  saturated  cotton,  rub 
slightly  in  circles,  until  the  liquid  evapo- 
rates. It  is  important  to  know  that  the 
benzine  is  a neutral  body,  and  has  no 
action  on  silks  or  colours.  It  only  dissolves 
wax  and  greasy  bodies,  and  therefore  can 
be  applied  without  danger  to  precious 
papers. 

1429.  To  Benovate  Crepe To  get  the 

creases  out,  lay  it  between  sheets  fresh 
from  the  mangle ; or,  strain  it  tight,  and 
pass  it  over  the  steam  of  a kettle,  keeping 
it  perfectly  stiff  and  smooth  till  it  is  again 
dry. 

1430.  To  Clean  Silk  Dresses.— Mix  six 
ounces  of  strained  honey  with  four  ounces 
of  soft  soap,  then  add  to  it  a pint  of  gin  or 
whisky.  The  dress  must  be  entirely  taken 
to  pieces,  then  each  piece  must  be  spread 
flat  on  a table,  and  brushed  over  with  the 
mixture,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other.  Use  a clothes-brush  for  the  opera- 
tion, and  brush  lightly,  and  always  straight 
down  the  silk.  To  rinse  the  silk,  it  must 
be  dipped  into  three  different  waters,  with- 
out wringing.  Boll  each  breadth  in  cloths, 
then,  while  still  damp,  iron  it  on  the  wrong 
side  with  a cool  iron.  This  will  answer  for 
all  colours  but  blue  or  green. 

1431.  To  Clean  Black  Silk.— To  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  ox-gall  add  enough  of 
boiling  water  to  make  it  warm.  Spread 
out  the  silk  on  a large  kitchen  table,  and 
dipping  a clean  sponge  in  the  gall,  go  over 
the  whole  of  the  article  with  it,  on  both 
sides.  Then  squeeze  it  well  out,  and  repeat 
the  application  with  the  sponge,  having 
added  more  boiling  water  to  the  gall  so  as 
to  heat  it  again.  Binse  the  silk  in  clear  cold 
water,  and  repeat  the  rinsing  (changing 
the  water  each  time)  till  the  last  water 
appears  perfectly  clean.  Then  stretch  it, 
and  dry  it  quickly  in  the  air,  and  after- 
wards pin  it  out  on  a table.  To  give  it  the 
consistence  of  new  silk,  dissolve  in  boiling 
water  a little  glue  or  gum  arabic;  mix  it 
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with  sufficient  cold  water,  and  sponge  the 
dress  all  over  with  it  This  must  be  done 
on  the  wrong  side.  Then  dry  it,  sprinkle 
it  slightly,  and  roll  it  up  tightly  in  a towel ; 
let  it  lie  a few  hours,  and  then  iron  it, 
taking  care  that  the  iron  is  not  too  hot,  as 
silk  scorches  very  easily.  Unless  the  silk 
is  of  very  good  quality,  it  will  not  be  worth 
while  to  take  the  trouble  of  cleaning  it. 
Previous  to  cleaning  a black  silk  dress,  rip 
the  skirt  from  the  body,  and  the  sleeves 
from  the  arm-holes. 

1432.  To  Wash  a Black  Woollen  Dress. 
Fold  it  neatly,  and  put  it  in  a large  pan  of 
cold  rain  water.  After  lying  all  night,  rinse 
it  out,  shaking  it  up  and  down,  in  fresh  rain 
water.  When  it  has  dried  sufficiently 
(i.e.,  remaining  damp),  iron  it;  turn  the 
dress,  and  iron  it  lightly  as  you  would 
muslin,  not  damping  it. 

1433.  To  Clean  and  Renovate  Coloured 

Woollens,  as  broad-cloth,  merinos,  &c 

If  there  are  any  grease-spots,  remove  them 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  rubbed  in  with 
a coarse  woollen  cloth,  and  dried  with  a 
clean  piece  of  the  same ; then  take  a hard 
brush,  and  with  soap  and  water  brush 
every  part  at  all  stained  or  discoloured, 
drying  carefully  with  a piece  of  woollen 
material,  and  not  using  more  water  than 
necessary.  After  this,  take  a sponge,  dip 
it  in  some  stale  small-beer,  and  squeeze  it 
nearly  dry,  in  which  state  rub  the  whole 
surface  of  the  cloth  with  it,  using  force 
enough  to  make  it  enter  the  texture.  If 
any  part  is  very  threadbare,  the  surface 
may  be  raised  with  a teazle-brush,  so  as  to 
have  a tolerable  nap  again.  Lastly,  with 
a cool  iron  and  a board  (a  tailor’s  goose  is 
the  proper  thing),  iron  all  the  surface,  when 
a gloss  will  be  given  equal  to  new,  if  well 
managed ; or  too  high,  if  overdone. 

1434.  General  Scouring  Spirit.— Pyro- 
ligneous ether,  one  ounce ; essence  of 
lemon,  three  drachms.  Mix.  Moisten  the 
grease-spot  in  silk  or  cloth  well  with  this 
mixture,  and  rub  till  it  disappears. 

Sect.  14 — Miscellaneous  Receipts  for 
Store  Articles. 

1435.  The  following  receipts  for  articles  to 
be  kept  in  store  will  be  found  generally 
good  of  their  kind : — 

1436.  To  Loosen  Stoppers  of  Glass 

Bottles Procure  two  pieces  of  soft  wood, 

such  as  deal,  and  of  the  size  of  a common 
ruler,  but  with  angular  sides.  Then,  taking 
the  bottle  in  the  left  hand,  press  one  of  the 
pieces  against  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
stopper,  with  a slight  tendency  upwards; 
keep  this  pressure  up,  and  during  its  con- 
tinuance tap  the  stopper  smartly  with  the 
other  piece  in  the  right  hand,  but  at  the 


same  time  not  so  strongly  as  to  break  the 
stopper.  In  a very  few  minutes  every 
stopper,  however  firmly  fixed,  gives  way, 
and  with  proper  care  there  is  not  the 
slightest  risk  of  breakage,  the  safety  de- 
pending upon  the  counter  pressure  by  the 
left  hand.  In  this  way  I have  never  faileu, 
and  on  one  occasion  succeeded  in  removing  a 
stopper  from  a decanter  which  had  confined 
half  a bottle  of  wine  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  .defying  the  efforts  of  a great  number 
who  had  tried  their  hands. 

1437.  Hair  Grease Melt  half  a pound  of 

lard  and  six  ounces  of  olive  oil  in  a jar 
placed  in  hot  water ; when  nearly  cool  add 
about  two  drachms  of  essence  of  lemon,  oil 
of  lavender,  or  any  other  perfume,  and  then 
pour  it  into  glass  bottles  or  earthen  pots. 

Another  kind.— Mix  fresh  beef-marrow 
and  carefully-prepared  neat’s-foot  or  trotter 
oil  in  equal  proportions,  melt  in  a water- 
bath  and  decant,  leaving  the  dregs  behind  ; 
after  which,  when  nearly  cool,  the  scent  is 
to  be  added  as  above,  and  the  whole  stirred 
till  quite  set. 

1438.  A Highlv-preservative  Tooth- 
powder — Take  of  prepared  chalk  and 
washed  sulphur,  of  each  one  ounce;  pow- 
dered myrrh  and  armenian  bole,  of  each 
two  drachms.  Mix. 

Another,  hut  not  so  Good.— Reduce  to  an 
impalpable  powder  half  an  ounce  each  of 
charcoal  and  orris-root,  two  drachms  of 
cuttle-fish  bone,  and  one  drachm  of  myrrh. 

1439.  Bandoline,  or  Fixatrice.  — An 
ounce  of  the  seed  of  quinces  to  be  boiled 
in  three  pints  of  water  till  reduced  one  half, 
then  strain  it,  and  add  a few  drops  of  any 
essence  to  perfume  it ; keep  it  in  wide- 
mouthed well-corked  bottles. 

1440.  A Good  Wash  for  the  Hair,  or 
Roughness  of  the  Skin— Take  of  Belmont 
glycerine  one  ounce,  oil  of  rosemary  half  a 
drachm,  proof  spirits  one  ounce,  honey  half 
an  ounce,  lavender-water  half  a pint ; mix 
the  oil  of  rosemary  with  the  honey  and 
spirits,  and  add  the  lavender-water  gra- 
dually, shaking  them  well  up ; then  put  in 
the  glycerine,  and  cork. 

1441.  To  Prevent  the  Hair  Falling  off. 
Apply  a little  of  the  following  lotion  to  the 
roots  of  the  hair  two  or  three  times  a 
week:— Spirit  of  turpentine,  trotter  oil, 
of  each  one  ounce,  with  the  addition  of 
thirty  drops  of  acetic  solution  of  can- 
tharides. 

1442.  To  Set  Pencil  Drawings.— Dis- 
solve isinglass  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  a 
small  portion  of  it  put  into  water  forms  a 
good  fixing  for  pencil  drawings.  Also,  a 
weak  solution  of  gum  arabic  in  water,  as 
strong  as  it  can  be  without  in  the  least 
glazing  the  paper. 

1443.  To  Set  Chalk  Drawings— Take 
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eight  ounces  of  highly  rectified  spirits  of 
■wine,  one  drachm  of  camphorated  spirits 
of  wine,  two  drachms  of  volatile  spirits  of 
rosemary,  and  two  drachms  of  the  whitest 
resin,  powdered.  The  back  of  the  drawing 
to  be  moistened  with  this  throughout,  as  it 
somewhat  changes  the  colour  of  the  paper. 
The  brush  had  better  be  well-washed  after- 
wards. 

1444.  A Scent  Jar.— Gather  rose-leaves 
on  a very  fine  day,  and,  if  you  have  them, 
prefer  the  damask  roses.  Lay  them  in  a 
large  vessel,  and  throw  in  a little  common 
salt  to  every  layer  of  roses ; then  of  rose- 
mary-leaves, lavender  flowers,  and  knotted 
maijoram,  take  two  handfuls  of  each  with 
a few  bay-leaves.  Add  any  other  sweet 
flowers  approved,  or  make  it  entirely  of 
roses.  Put  in  about  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  bay-salt,  pounded,  one  ounce  of  orris 
root  Sliced,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  one  ounce 
of  cinnamon,  one  ounce  of  gum-benjamin 
and  storax,  and  one  quarter  of  a pound  of 
angelica  root,  sliced.  When  the  ingredients 
are  mixed,  cover  the  jar  close;  take  off  the 
cover  when  wanted,  and  the  scent  will  be 
fine. 

1445.  Receipts  for  Toilet  Articles  : — 

(а)  Pomade  Divine.— Take  a pound  and 
a half  of  beef  marrow,  put  it  into  spring 
water  ten  days,  changing  the  water  twice 
each  day ; then  drain  it,  put  it  into  a pint 
of  rose-water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
drain  it  in  a cloth  quite  drj^.  Then  add 
storax,  benjamin,  cypress,  and  orris,  of  each 
one  and  a half  ounce,  half  an  ounce  of  cin- 
namon, two  drachms  of  cloves  and  nutmeg, 
all  finely  powdered,  and  well  mixed  with 
the  marrow.  Then  put  it  into  a pewter 
vessel  with  a top  that  screws  on,  and  over 
that  a paste,  that  nothing  may  evaporate. 
Hang  the  vessel  in  a copper  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  boil  two  hours  without 
ceasing;  then  put  it  through  fine  muslin 
into  pets  for  keeping,  and  when  cold  cover 
it  closely.  If  a pewter  vessel  is  not  at  hand, 
a stone  jar,  with  a paste  between  two  blad- 
ders, will  do. 

Another  Receipt.  — Take  four  pounds  of 
mutton  suet,  one  pound  of  white  wax,  an 
ounce  and  a half  each  of  essence  of  bergamot 
and  essence  of  lemon,  and  half  an  ounce 
each  of  oil  of  lavender  and  oil  of  origanum. 
Melt  the  suet,  and  when  nearly  cold  stir  in 
the  other  ingredients;  the  origanum  has 
considerable  power  in  stimulating  the 
growth  of  the  hair. 

(б)  Cold  Cream.— Take  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  white  wax,  and  shred  it  into  a 
basin,  with  one  ounce  of  almond  oil.  Place 
the  basin  by  the  fire  till  the  wax  is  dis- 
solved ; then  add  very  slowly  one  ounce  of 
rose-water,  little  by  little,  and  during  this 
beat  smartly  with  a fork,  to  make  the  water 


incorporate , and  continue  beating  till  it  is 
accomplished ; then  pour  it  into  jars  for  use. 

Another  Receipt— Take  of  best  lard  one 
pound,  spermaceti  four  ounces,  melt  the 
two  together,  and  add  one  ounce  of  rose- 
water; beating  it  as  aboA^e  directed. 

(c)  Red  Lip  Salve.— Take  of  white  wax 
four  ounces,  olive  oil  four  ounces,  sperma- 
ceti half  an  ounce,  oil  of  lavender  twenty 
drops,  alkanet  root  two  ounces.  Macerate 
the  alkanet  for  three  or  four  days  in  the 
olive  oil,  then  strain  and  melt  in  it  the 
wax  and  spermaceti ; Avhen  nearly  cold  add 
the  oil  of  lavender,  and  stir  it  till  quite 
firmly  set. 

(d)  Hungary  Water.— To  one  pint  of 
proof  spirits  of  wine  put  an  ounce  of  oil 
of  rosemary,  and  two  drachms  of  essence 
of  ambergris ; shake  the  bottle  well  several 
times,  then  let  the  cork  remain  out  twenty- 
four  hours.  After  a month,  during  which 
time  shake  it  daily,  put  the  water  into 
small  bottles. 

(c)  Honey  Water.— Take  a pint  of  proof 
spirit  as  above,  and  three  drachms  of  essence 
of  ambergris ; shake  them  well  daily. 

(/)  Lavender  Water.— Take  a pint  of 
proof  spirit  as  above,  essential  oil  of  laven- 
der one  ounce,  essence  of  ambergris  two 
drachms;  put  all  into  a quart  bottle,  and 
shake  it  extremely  well. 

( g ) Eau-de-Cologne:—. 

Essence  of  bergamot,  1J  drachm. 

Essence  of  lemon,  drachm. 

Essence  of  orange-flowers,  1J  drachm. 

Oil  of  lavender,  40  drops. 

Tincture  of  benjamin,  1 drachm. 

Oil  of  rosemary,  2 drops. 

Proof  spirit,  1£  pint. 

Or, 

Essence  of  citron,  2 drachms. 

Essence  of  bergamot,  2 drachms. 

Essence,  of  cedrat,  1 drachm. 

Essence  of  lavender,  £ drachm. 

essence  of  orange-flowers,  10  drops. 

Tincture  of  ambergris,  10  drops. 

Tincture  of  musk,  £ drachm. 

Tincture  of  benjamin,  3 drachms. 

Otto  of  roses,  2 drops. 

Proof  spirit,  2 pints.  Mix  and  filter. 

(n)  For  Scurf  on  the  Head.— Bruise 
a branch  of  rosemary,  pour  one  pint  ot 
boiling  water  over  it,  and  use  it  warm 
every  morning.  This  will  do  for  several 
times. 

(i)  Aromatic  Vinegar.  — Take  of  cam- 
phor half  an  ounce,  reduce  it  to  poAAffier 
with  sufficient  proof  spirit ; strong  distilled 
vinegar  six  ounces.  Mix. 

Another  and  superior  Receipt. — Dissolve 
two  ounces  of  camphor,  two  drachms  of  oil 
of  cloves,  eight  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of 
wine,  then  add  two  pints  and  a half  of 
strong  distilled  vinegar. 
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(j)  Thieves’  Vinegar.—' Take  of  dried 
rosemary  tops  and  dried  sage  leaves,  of 
each  one  ounce,  dried  lavender  flowers  half 
an  ounce,  cloves  fifteen  grains,  and  distilled 
vinegar  one  quart ; digest  for  seven  days,  • 
then  press  and  filter. 

(k)  Pastilles  (Common).— Gum  benjamin,  j 
one  pound;  cloves,  half  an  ounce;  cinna-  | 
mon,  two  drachms ; a stick  of  collanus,  and 
mucilage  enough  to  make  the  parts  stick  j 
together.  Then  make  into  shapes  and  dry.  » 

A better  Receipt. — Benjamin,  two  ounces;  < 
casc-arilla,  one  drachm;  myrrh,  half  an  i 
ounce ; oil  of  nutmeg  and  oil  of  cloves,  of  j 
each  fifteen  drops;  nitre,  one  drachm;  j 
charcoal,  one  and  a half  ounce;  mucilage,  j 
enough  to  make  into  a mass;  then  divide 
into  shapes  and  dry. 

(V)  A Remedy  for  Chapped-hands.— 
Glycerine  soap,  when  properly  prepared,  is 
a good  remedy ; but  the  Belmont  glycerine,  j 
which  is  entirely  devoid  of  smell,  either 
plain  or  scented,  is  a far  better  application 
when  rubbed  on  immediately  after  washing 
and  before  going  to  bed. 


1446.  To  Preserve  Sheep  Skins  for 
Mats.— Dissolve  one  pound  of  alum  and 
one  pound  of  salt  in  a gallon  of  water.  Put 
the  skin  in  soon  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
sheep,  and  let  it  soak  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  nail  it  on  an  old  door,  skin  upper- 
most, till  quite  dry.  Line  it  with  a piece  of 
old  carpet  after  cutting  it  straight,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  its  greasing  the 
floor. 

1447.  Black  Ink.— Take  a gallon  of  rain 
or  soft  water,  and  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  blue  galls,  bruised ; infuse  them  three 
weeks,  stirring  daily.  Then  add  green 
copperas  and  logwood  chips,  of  each,  four 
ounces,  six  ounces  of  gum  arabic,  and  a 
wine-glassful  of  brandy. 

1448.  Substitute  for  Eggs.— The  follow- 
ing to  be  used  in  place  of  eggs,  when  scarce, 
for  plum  pudding  or  cake :— One  ounce  each 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate 
of  soda  dissolved  in  a pint  of  water,  and 
kept  closely  corked.  A dessert-spoonful  of 
this  fluid  is  sufficient  for  a pint  basin  of 
pudding,  &c. 
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THE  NATURAL  ECONOMY  OF  MAN,  AS  AFFECTED  BY  HIS  ARTIFICIAL 
HABITS. 

CHAP.  L— GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MAN’S  STRUCTURE. 


1449.  In  common  with  all  the  Vertebrata, 
man  consists  of  a bony  skeleton,  enclosing 
the  most  important  organs  of  his  body,  and 
supporting  those  of  locomotion ; and  like- 
wise of  muscles , to  move  the  parts  of  the 
skeleton  upon  each  other,  and  to  perform 
various  other  offices;  and  of  nerves , to 
stimulate  these  muscles  and  to  convey 
intelligence  from  the  exterior  to  the  in- 
ternal nervous  centres , which  are  still  more 
necessary  to  existence.  A circulation  of 
blood,  with  its  apparatus,  and  that  of 
respiration , also  will  be  found  to  aid  in 
composing  the  machine  ; while  numerous 
organs  of  digestion , absorption , and  nutri- 
tion keep  up  the  supplies  to  this  wonderful 
fluid.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  the  organs 
of  sense  and  reproduction , together  with 
the  general  envelope  of  the  whole,  con- 
sisting of  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  review 
each  of  these  sets  of  organs  before  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  food,  and  other 
external  agents,  upon  them  in  health,  or 
their  management  in  disease. 

1450.  These  Several  Organs  are  made 
up  of  various  elementary  bodies  which 
exist  throughout  nature,  and  are  met  with 
in  our  food,  either  ready  prepared  to  our 
hand,  or  in  a state  which  is  easily  con- 
verted by  our  stomachs,  and  other  parts 
of  our  system.  Thus  it  will  appear,  that 


all  our  organs,  whether  bones,  muscles, 
nervous  matter,  glands,  or  cellular  mem- 
brane, are  made  up  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  together  with  cer- 
tain saline  substances  in  addition.  These 
primary  elements,  according  to  their  vary- 
ing proportionals,  become  in  the  first  place 
the  albumen,  fibrine,  salts,  and  corpuscles 
of  the  blood ; and  are  afterwards  converted 
into  the  bones,  muscles,  nervous  matter, 
or  cellular  membrane;  which  again  become 
in  their  turn  broken-down  and  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  as  soon  as  they  are  no  longer 
fit  for  their  respective  offices.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  comprehend  the  working  of  the 
animal  machine,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand it  as  composed  of  these  primary  and 
secondary  elements,  the  latter  of  which  can 
only  be  converted  from  one  into  the  other 
by  some  peculiar  principle  co-existent  with 
life,  and  called  vital , though  of  its  intimate 
nature  we  know  nothing.  But  with  its 
aid,  we  find  albumen  becoming  fibrine,  or 
sugar  fat,  operations  which  we  cannot  imi- 
tate, though  we  can  in  each  case  measure, 
and  even  put  together,  their  elementary 
compounds.  It  will  be  impossible  here, 
for  want  of  space,  to  define  each  particular 
substance  or  organ,  and  much  must  there- 
fore be  taken  for  granted,  both  physiologi- 
cally and  in  reference  to  the  science  of 
chemistry. 


CHAP.  II. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  HIS  ORGANS  AND  THEIR  FUNCTIONS.  AS  AFFECTED 


BY  FOOD 

Sect.  1.— The  Skeleton  and  its  Uses. 

1451.  The  Human  Skeleton  may  be 
divided  into  two  portions ; one  of  which 
comprises  a series  of  cavities  for  contain- 
ing and  protecting  the  vital  organs,  while 
the  other  consists  of  central  supports, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  locomotion, 
and  offering  levers  for  the  various  muscles 
devoted  to  that  object.  The  bony  cavities 
are— 1st,  the  cranium  and  spinal  column ; 
2nd,  the  thorax  cr  chest , attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  spine ; and,  3rdly,  the  pelvis 
terminating  it.  The  bony  organs  of  loco- 


AND  AIR. 

motion  are  the  groundwork  of  the  four 
extremities. 

1452.  The  Cranium,  or  skull,  consists  of  a 
number  of  bones,  eight  of  which  combine 
together  to  form  a hollow  case  for  the 
brain,  while  one  of  these,  together  with 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw-bones,  the  bones 
of  the  nose  and  the  cheek-bones,  con- 
stitute the  face.  In  this  part  they  are 
developed  into  several  cavities;  two  of 
which  are  called  the  orbits,  and  contain 
the  eyes  ; two,  close  together,  form  the 
nostrils ; one,  between  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw-bones,  the  mouth;  and  one  on  each 
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side  to  lodge  the  small  bones  of  the  ear, 
and  otherwise  constitute  the  chambers  for 
the  organ  of  hearing.  In  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws,  also,  are  fixed,  in  bony  sockets, 
the  teeth,  which  are, 

In  Man. 

InckJ  j Can.  W y Bicusp.  MoL^§> 

1453.  The  Spinal  Column  consists  of  a 
series  of  bones,  called  vertebrae,  united 
together  by  an  elastic  material,  called  the 
intervertebral  substance,  and  by  projec- 
tions of  bone,  called  processes,  connected 
by  muscles  and  ligaments.  Each  bone  is 
pierced  by  a large  hole  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  by  lesser  holes  for  the 
passage  outwards  from  that  body  of  the  ver- 
tebral nerves,  a pair  of  which  emerge  oppo- 
site each  vertebra.  To  the  skull  the  highest 
vertebra  is  attached  by  a very  peculiar 
universal  hinge-like  joint,  which  is  of  a 
rather  complicated  nature,  and  allows  the 
head  to  be  turned,  rotated,  or  bent  in  all 
directions.  The  first  seven  bones  form  the 
neck,  the  next  twelve  have  a rib  attached 
on  each  side,  and  form  the  back,  and,  with 
the  ribs  and  sternum,  the  chest.  Below 
them  again  there  are  five  vertebrae  of  the 
loins,  attached  to  a continuation  of  the  same 
character,  called  the  sacrum,  in  which  the 
spinal  cord  becomes  divided  into  a bundle 
of  nerves.  This  Sacrum  has  attached  to  it 
on  each  side  some  wide  and  strong  bones, 
Which  form  another  cavity  for  containing 
several  important  organs,  and  called  the 
pelvis.  Thus  there  are  three  large  bony 
cavities,  each  composed  of  a number  of 
bones— 1st,  the  cerebrospinal  cavity , con- 
taining the  brain  and  its  continuation,  the 
spinal  cord ; 2nd,  the  thorax  or  chest,  includ- 
ing within  it  the  lungs  and  heart ; and  3rd, 
\hz  pelvis,  protecting  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction, <fcc. 

1454.  Of  the  Bones  of  the  Extremities 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much,  as  they  are 
merely  the  foundation  for  the  muscles 
which  are  attached  to  them,  and  move  the 
one  part  upon  the  other.  They  are  there- 
fore chiefly  interesting  from  their  beautiful 
mechanical  contrivance. 

1455.  Bone,  as  existing  in  man,  is  com- 
posed of  an  animal  basis,  and  calcareous 
matter ; the  latter  of  which  may  be  entirely 
removed  by  macerating  the  bone  in  diluted 
muriatic  or  nitric  acid.  This  leaves  a sub- 
stance of  a cartilaginous  nature,  which 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling 
water  for  a short  time,  is  almost  entirely 
dissolved  away,  and  there  results,  on  cool- 
ing, a jelly  of  a very  dense  consistence. 
This  same  substance,  commonly  known  as 
gelatine,  may  be  obtained  by  long  boiling 
under  pressure,  from  previously  unaltered 
bone,  and  the  calcareous  matter  is  then  left 


in  a friable  condition.  Or,  by  submitting 
the  bone  to  a heat  sufficient  to  decompose 
the  animal  matter,  without  dissipating  the 
earthy  particles,  we  may  preserve  the  cal- 
careous matters  in  situ,  though  in  a 'still 
more  fragile  state.  The  proportion  of 
mineral  to  animal  elements  in  bones  varies 
greatly,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
solidity  of  each;  but  on  the  average  they 
may  be  stated  as  about  one-third  of 
animal  to  two-thirds  of  mineral  substance. 
Gelatine  composes  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  animal,  and  lime  of  the  mineral,  part  of 
bone;  the  latter  being  chiefly  in  the  state 
of  phosphate  with  a small  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Sect.  2.— The  Muscular  System. 

1456.  The  Muscles  are  the  powers  which 
chiefly  affect  the  various  movements  taking 
place  in  the  body,  either  of  one  part  upon 
another,  or  of  it  as  a whole  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  These  movements  are 
sometimes  produced  by  the  simple  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  hollow  muscles,  as 
in  the  heart,  stomach,  and  intestines,  or  by 
means  of  the  attachment  of  the  two  ends 
of  a muscle  to  two  separate  bones  with  an 
intervening  joint.  All  muscles  have  residing 
within  them  a power  of  contraction,  either 
at  the  mandate  of  the  will  of  which  the  organ 
is  the  brain,  or  at  the  command  of  some 
other  part  of  the  nervous  system  extraneous 
to  that  body.  The  former  set  of  muscles  are 
called  voluntary , and  are  those  by  which 
we  walk,  talk,  or  move  our  eyes,  &c. ; 
whilst  the  latter,  called  involuntary,  are  the 
muscles  which  move  the  food  onwards  in 
its  course,  or  contract  upon  the  blood  in  the 
heart  or  arteries,  and  these  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  will.  Lastly,  a third  set 
are  sometimes  voluntary  and  at  others 
involuntary,  being  intended  to  act  offthem- 
selves  when  not  called  upon  by  the  will, 
these  are  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and 
those  which  expel  the  various  secretions. 

1457.  The  Composition  of  Muscle  is  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature,  as  may  readily  be 
supposed  from  the  fact  of  its  possessing  the 
power  of  contracting  the  length  of  its  fibres 
with  great  force.  Under  the  microscope,  the 
fibres  of  which  muscles  are  composed  may 
be  seen  to  change  their  form,  and  to  increase 
in  their  transverse  diameter,  in  proportion 
as  they  diminish  in  length.  In  the  different 
classes  of  muscles  the  precise  nature  and 
form  of  these  fibres  are  modified ; but  in  all 
cases  they  have  a peculiar  irritability  resid- 
ing within  them  by  which  they  are  induced 
to  contract  on  the  approach  of  certain 
stimuli;  such  as  acids,  ammonia,  or  the 
nervous  power,  whatever  that  may  be.  It 
appears  that  every  such  contraction  occa- 
sions a waste  or  consumption  of  the  material 
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of  which  the  muscle  is  composed,  and  this  is 
the  point  with  which  we  have  more  parti- 
cularly to  do,  since  it  is  to  supply  it  by 
means  of  proper  food  that  one  main  depart- 
ment of  domestic  economy  is  established. 
But  besides  the  absolute  muscular  fibre, 
blood  properly  arterialized  is  essential  to 
the  due  performance  of  muscular  contrac- 
tions, and  apparently  this  is  not  only  wanted 
to  afford  the  fi  brine  of  which  the  fibres  are 
composed,  but  also  to  render  them  sensible 
to  their  proper  stimulus.  At  all  events  they 
require  a liberal  supply  when  they  are  much 
used,  so  that  it  may  be  always  calculated 
that  a man  who  exerts  himself  in  any  way 
will  require  and  consume  a much  larger 
amount  of  nitrogenized  food  than  the  same 
individual  would  in  a state  of  comparative 
rest.  Ordinary  muscle  is  composed  of  about 
23  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  the  remainder 
being  water;  this  solid  matter  being  almost 
identical  with  the  fibrine  of  the  blood, 
and,  like  it,  containing  certain  salts,  which 
will  be  given  in  describing  that  fluid. 

Sect.  3.— The  Nervous  System. 

1458.  The  Nervous  System  in  man  is 
developed  to  a greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  animal,  and  especially  that  part 
called  the  brain.  This  is  well  known  to  all 
as  the  seat  of  intelligence  and  of  the  will, 
its  several  component  parts  being  the 
organs  by  which  it  is  informed  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  wants  at  the  extremities  of 
the  body,  and  by  which  it  conveys  its  man- 
dates to  them.  But  it  is  with  its  composi- 
tion that  we  have  here  to  do,  for  like  all  other 
organs  of  the  body,  it  requires  a renewal 
in  proportion  to  the  work  done ; and  as  the 
material  for  the  purpose  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  food,  it  becomes,  again,  essential 
to  know  of  what  nature  it  should  be. 

1459.  The  Proportion  of  Solid  Matter 
in  the  brain  varies  from  a fourth  to  an 
eighth  part,  the  fluid  being  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  pure  water.  Of  this  solid 
matter  about  one-third  consists  of  fibrine 
or  albumen,  another  third  is  a peculiar 
fatty  matter  containing  phosphorus  in  com- 
bination with  it,  and  the  remaining  third 
is  a substance  termed  osmazome  (which  is 
supposed  to  be  a protein-compound  hi  a 
state  of  decomposition),  and,  in  addition, 
certain  saline  matters. 

Sect.  4.— The  Organs  of  Digestion  and 
Assimilation. 

1460.  By  Digestion  is  understood  the 
preparation,  in  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines,  of  the  food,  so  as  to  fit  it  for 
absorption  into  the  general  mass  of  the 
blood.  In  the  animal  body,  there  is  a 
constant  death  and  renewal  of  parts, 
proportioned  in  extent  to  the  energy  of 


the  functions  at  the  time.  Every  action, 
whether  it  be  the  contraction  of  a muscle, 
or  the  secretion  of  bone  or  fat,  or  the 
exercise  of  any  of  the  mental  faculties, 
incurs  an  expenditure  of  the  blood,  from 
which  the  body  is  built  up,  either  directly 
from  that  fluid  or  indirectly  from  some 
reservoir  of  material  accumulated  from  it. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  supply  this  waste, 
the  blood  must  be  furnished  with  fresh 
globules,  and  these  are  obtained  from  the 
food  which  the  appetite  of  the  animal 
causes  him  to  seek  for  and  swallow.  In 
man,  it  is  taken  into  the  mouth  with  the 
aid  of  the  hands,  and  other  artificial  means, 
as  knives  and  forks,  spoons,  &c. ; and  when 
there,  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  well  masticated 
and  mixed  with  the  saliva ; after  which  it 
is  swallov)ed , and  at  once  passes  into  the 
stomach,  which  in  man  is  a tolerably 
simple  bag,  the  shape  very  much  resem- 
bling the  leather  bag  of  a Scotch  bagpipe. 
In  the  stomach  the  food  is  submitted  to  the 
solvent  action  of  its  secretion  (the  gastric 
juice),  and  also  to  a peculiar  movement 
effected  by  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
organ,  the  purpose  of  which  is  obviously 
to  aid  in  the  chemical  solution  of  the  food. 
In  process  of  time,  the  food  becoming 
dissolved,  escapes  little  by  little  through 
the  pyloric  orifice  into  the  duodenum,  being 
passed  on  or  regulated  by  that  sensitive 
part,  according  as  it  is  in  a fit  state  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
When  thus  properly  prepared,  it  becomes 
a thin  pultaceous  fluid,  resembling  gruel  in 
appearance,  more  or  less  coloured  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  called 
chyme.  In  this  stage  of  digestion  it  reaches 
the  duodenum,  where  it  receives  the  bile 
and  the  pancreatic  fluid  by  a small  duct, 
and  is  converted  into  a fluid  which  is 
composed  of  a part  fit  for  absorption, 
and  called  chyle , and  into  another  part 
which  passes  off  in  the  shape  of  foeces. 
The  bile  is  essentially  a soap,  formed 
by  the  union  of  a fatty  acid  with  a soda 
base;  and,  together  with  the  pancreatic 
fluid,  it  exerts  an  emulsifying  power  over 
the  chyme,  by  which  its  fatty  particles  are 
reduced  to  such  a state  of  fine  division  as  to 
be  fit  for  absorption.  As  soon  as  the  nutri- 
tious portion  is  thus  matured,  it  is  with- 
drawn from  the  cavity,  and  the  remainder 
is  passed  on  through  the  large  intestines 
until  it  finally  emerges  in  the  state  known 
as  fceces.  The  exact  amount  of  food  re- 
quired by  the  system  in  a state  of  nature  is 
indicated  by  the  cessation  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  two  appetites  with  which  man  is 
furnished  in  common  with  animals,  to 
induce  him  to  exert  himself  in  procuring 
food.  Hunger  is  referred  to  the  stomach, 
but  of  its  exact  nature  we  know  little  or 
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nothing,  since  it  does  not  depend  entirely 
upon  its  emptiness,  nor  in  fact  upon  any  one 
particular  cause.  The  sense  of  thirst  is  still 
more  difficult  to  analyze,  and  it  is  referred 
not  to  the  stomach,  but  to  the  back  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  produced  by  any  cause  ■which 
carries  off  an  unusual  amount  of  fluid,  or  by 
heating  food,  or  even  without  either  of  these, 
it  occurs  in  common  with  a feverish  condi- 
tion of  the  system.  In  any  case  it  appears 
to  be  a sensation  implanted  to  cause  a desire 
for  the  ingestion  of  fluid  which  shall  dilute 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  prevent 
their  too  irritating  action  on  its  coats,  which 
may  be  either  the  effect  of  rapid  absorption 
to  supply  waste,  or  of  an  originally  stimu- 
lating character  of  food. 

1461.  By  the  Process  of  Absorption,  the 
digested  food  is  introduced  into  the  blood- 
vessels ; and  this  is  clearly  effected  in  some 
way,  but  the  exact  method  by  which  it 
is  accomplished  is  not  readily  made  out. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  undoubted,  and 
the  chyle  can  be  seen  collecting  in  the  thin 
and  delicate  tubes  which  convey  it  into 
the  large  veins  near  the  heart,  while  the 
watery  and  more  simple  particles  can  be 
proved  to  pass  at  once  into  the  veins  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  With  this 
apparatus,  however,  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  digested 
food  reaches  the  great  vessels  very  readily, 
the  watery  particles  and  the  most  simple 
solutions  being  taken  up  at  once  from  the 
stomach,  and  carried  into  the  circulation, 
while  the  more  nutritive  materials  are 
submitted  to  a longer  action,  and  carried 
off  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  small 
intestines.  This  supply  of  nourishment  is 
required  for  four  several  purposes— 1st,  for 
the  original  building  up  of  the  machine; 
2nd,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  waste 
occasioned  by  the  continual  decay  of  the 
oody  in  repose;  3rd,  to  compensate  the 
loss  incurred  in  the  active  exercise  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems ; and,  4th, 
to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  by  afford- 
ing materials  for  combustion  in  the  lungs. 
The  amount  required  for  each  and  all  of 
these  purposes  will  vary  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  body,  as  regards  exercise 
or  repose,  and  external  heat  or  cold ; and 
it  is  also  affected  by  the  age  of  the 
individual.  Exercise,  cold,  and  youth,  all 
cause  a demand  for  a greater  quantity 
of  food  of  some  kind,  while  the  opposite 
states  are  marked  by  a corresponding 
diminution  of  the  demand.  Although  this 
is  true  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  not  always 
correct  in  individual  cases,  because  it  is 
well  known  that  there  is  a great  difference 
in  individuals  in  regard  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  changes  which  are  going  on  in  their 
organs,  and  the  amount  of  food  which  they 


require  for  their  maintenance : so  that  in 
many  cases  a growing  youth  will  consume 
less  food  than  an  adult,  though  where 
numbers  are  concerned  the  reverse  would 
always  be  observed.  In  this  way,  then, 
the  veins  taking  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  water,  together  with  the  albumen, 
gelatine,  and  sugar,  and  the  lacteals 
absorbing  the  chyle,  or  more  complicated 
material,  the  blood  is  supplied  with  reno- 
vating matter.  But  the  nutritive  materials 
taken  up  by  the  veins  are  not,  like  the 
chyle,  carried  directly  into  the  circulation, 
but  are  first  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  liver.  All  the  veins  which  return  the 
blood  from  the  stomach  and  intestines 
converge  into  a large  trunk,  which  again 
branches  out  to  supply  the  liver  with 
blood  fit  for  the  secretion  of  bile.  In  this 
course  the  blood,  with  its  recent  additions 
from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  is  con- 
siderably modified  in  character;  and  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  at  this  siage  a 
change  is  effected  in  the  albumen,  by 
which  it  assumes  the  composition  peculiar 
to  fibrine.  Fatty  matters,  also,  are  here 
elaborated  either  from  saccharine  sub- 
stances or  from  albumen,  so  that  in  an 
animal  whose  food  contains  no  oleaginous 
materials,  the  liver  has  the  task  of  pro- 
ducing them.  The  importance  of  the  liver 
may  be  gathered  from  these  offices,  and 
the  injurious  effect  upon  the  health,  and 
especially  upon  nutrition,  when  it  is  either 
torpid  or  absolutely  diseased.  But,  besides 
this  absorption  of  food  from  the  mucous 
linings  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  there 
is  also  another  surface  capable,  to  a certain 
extent,  of  supplying  its  place,  or  of  assist- 
ing it  when  diseased  or  deprived  of  its 
aliment : this  consists  of  the  skin,  and  the 
lining  of  the  lungs,  which  are  capable  of 
absorbing  liquids  and  vapours  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  though  not  so  much  so  as 
to  be  worthy  of  much  consideration  in  a 
book  like  this. 

Sect.  5 —The  Blood,  and  its  Organs  of 
Circulation  and  Depuration. 

1462.  The  Food  having  been  digested  and 
assimilated  to  the  nature  of  blood,  is  now 
to  be  circulated  through  the  body,  for  the 
purpose  of  nourishing  its  parts,  and  for 
furnishing  them  also  with  materials  for  the 
several  secretions  and  excretions  constantly 
going  on.  But  it  is  first  necessary  to 
examine  the  nature  of  that  remarkable 
fluid.  I have  shown  that  the  food  is  either 
taken  up  by  the  lacteals  in  the  shape  of 
chyle,  or  by  the  veins  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  in  a more  simple  condition,  and 
carried  thence  into  the  general  circulation. 
The  chyle  being  emptied  directly  into  a 
large  vein  near  the  heart,  while  the  venous 
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part  is  carried  through  the  liver,  and 
elaborated  there,  as  well  as  giving  out  a 
great  part  of  its  contents  in  the  shape  of 
bile.  In  both  ways  the  blood  being  sup- 
plied with  the  substances  of  which  it  is 
composed,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to 
investigate  its  exact  nature  at  the  time 
when  it  is  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
Secretion,  that  is,  for  the  whole  of  the 
actions  going  on  in  the  machine.  Whilst 
6irculating  in  the  living  vessels,  it  may  be 
seen,  under  the  microscope,  to  consist  of  a 
transparent  and  nearly  colourless  fluid, 
termed  liquor  sanguinis , in  which  are  cer- 
tain corpuscles , some  of  which  are  red,  and 
others  colourless.  But  when  this  blood  so 
composed  is  drawn  from  the  body  and 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  a coagulation 
takes  place,  separating  it  into  clot  and 
serum.  The  former  of  these  is  composed  of 
a network  of  flbrine,  in  the  meshes  of 
which  the  corpuscles  of  both  kinds  are 
involved,  whilst  the  latter  is  the  liquor 
sanguinis  before  mentioned,  but  deprived 
of  its  flbrine,  which  has  united  to  that  in 
the  clot.  Thus,  the  blood  in  the  living  body 
and  out  of  it  are  somewhat  differently 
arranged,  though  both  consisting  of  the 
same  ultimate  elements.  This  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  combinations 
(«)  Blood  in  the  Living  Body  is  com- 
posed of— 


Fibrine 
Albumen 
Saline  matters 
Red  corpuscles 
Colourless  ditto 


Forming  with 
water  the  liquor 
sanguinis. 

Suspended  in  liquor 
sanguinis. 


(6)  Blood,  when  Coagulated,  consists 
of- 


Fibrine  ^ 

Red  and  white  cor-  i Forming  the  clot, 

puscles  ) 

Albumen  -i  Together  forming 

Saline  matters  ) the  serum. 


(c)  The  Proportion  of  Solid  Matter 
To  Water  is  from  200  to  210  in  1000  parts, 
made  up  as  follows  :— 

Albumen,  about  70 

Corpuscles  (red  and  white)  ...  125 

Fibrine  2£ 

Chloride  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium   4 

Phosphate  of  soda 
Phosphate  of  lime 
Phosphate  of  magnesia 

Sulphate  of  soda ’ * 

Phosphate  of  iron 
Oxide  of  iron  

*204 

1463.  The  Chief  Use,  in  the  animal 
economy,  of  these  constituents,  is  a matter 


of  importance  to  our  present  subject,  be- 
cause upon  their  relative  value  will  depend 
the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  food  intended 
to  replace  them.  The  albumen  is  the  raw 
material  from  which  are  elaborated,  during 
the  nutritive  process,  many,  or  in  fact  most, 
of  the  substances  necessary  to  existence, 
and  among  the  rest  the  flbrine  itself.  All 
the  albuminous  compounds  of  the  secre- 
tions, the  horny  and  gelatinous  matters  of 
the  nails,  hair,  and  skin,  the  solid  parts  of 
the  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  the  greater 
parts  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments  are 
composed  of  this  useful  element.  The  red 
corpuscles  appear  to  be  more  connected 
with  respiration  than  with  nutrition ; and 
they  are  chiefly  useful  in  stimulating  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems  to  a due  per- 
formance of  their  functions.  The  fibrine  is 
the  material  which  is  the  most  completely 
prepared  for  organization,  and  which  sup- 
plies what  is  requisite  for  the  formation  of 
the  muscular  and  other  fibrous  tissues.  It 
differs  but  very  slightly  from  albumen  in 
chemical  composition,  and  it  is  said  by 
many  chemists  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  by  analysis;  but 
in  physical  character  there  is  the  peculiar 
addition  to  flbrine  of  its  tendency  to  coagu- 
late as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  body, 
while  albumen  requires  a temperature  of 
150  degrees  to  effect  the  same  change.  This 
new  feature  appears  to  be  owing  to  some 
vital  addition  with  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  and  which  our 
senses  and  chemical  tests  have  no  power 
to  grasp.  The  proof  of  this  is  not  com- 
plete ; but  when  we  find  this  power  lost 
in  cases  of  death  by  lightning,  or  any  active 
poison,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is 
in  consequence  of  the  effect  upon  the  vitality 
of  the  fluid.  With  regard  to  the  saline 
matters , their  use  seems  to  be  in  part  to 
prevent  the  decomposition  which  would 
otherwise  take  place,  and  in  part  also  to 
supply  the  mineral  materials  requisite  for 
the  building  up  and  repair  of  the  several 
tissues  and  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  secretions. 

1464.  The  Blood,  or  nutritive  fluid  thus 
formed,  is  carried  into  the  various  parts  of 
the  system  by  the  organs  of  circulation. 
This  movement  answers  various  purposes, 
the  chief  of  which  is  to  furnish  a supply  of 
nourishment  to  all  the  tissues,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  live,  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  pour  out  their  proper  secretions.  The 
former  of  these  functions  is  called  nutrition, 
and  in  its  exercise  different  materials  are 
drawn  from  the  blood,  according  to  the 
tissue  to  be  repaired.  Thus,  the  nutrition 
of  muscle,  requires  fibrine  ; that  of  the 
nerves  requires  fatty  matter,  together  with 
phosphorus  and  albumen ; while  the  bones 
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demand  gelatine  and  earthy  salts,  the 
former  being,  like  fibrine,  very  similar  to 
albumen.  Among  the  secretions  the  same 
remark  applies : thus,  the  bile  removes  the 
fatty  matter,  and  other  elements  peculiar 
to  it;  the  urine  takes  off  urea  and  some 
saline  matters ; and  the  milk,  when  such  a 
secretion  exists,  separates  albumen,  sugar, 
and  fat.  In  this  way,  the  various  portions  of 
the  blood,  when  returning  from  the  organs 
to  which  they  have  ministered,  have  under- 
gone very  different  changes  by  these  nutri- 
tive and  secreting  processes,  according  to 
the  nature  of  each  organ  supplied;  and  if 
the  same  portion  of  the  circulating  fluid 
were  constantly  transmitted  to  each  organ 
and  returned  from  it,  it  would  be  wholly 
unfitted  for  its  office;  but  by  the  general 
mixture  in  one  common  centre  (the  heart 
and  lungs),  this  change  is  prevented,  and 
the  whole  mass  is  preserved  in  its  regular 
and  healthy  condition,  some  organs  serving 
to  remove  certain  noxious  matters,  while 
others  supply  what  is  wanted;  but  each 
acting  upon  a portion  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  serve  for  the  whole  mass.  Such  is 
the  primary  object  of  the  circulation, 
namely,  to  carry  to  every  part  the  blood 
in  a pure  state,  and  return  it  again  to  a 
central  organ;  and  being  also  mainly  useful 
in  mixing  the  whole  into  a properly  pre- 
pared and  average  proportion  of  materials. 

1465.  In  the  Depuration  of  the  Blood, 
the  liver  and  kidneys,  as  well  as  the  skin 
and  the  mucous  membranes  generally, 
take  an  active  part;  but  the  chief  organs 
employed  in  this  process  are  the  lungs. 
In  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
body,  it  has  changed  its  colour  and  com- 
position, being  converted  from  arterial  into 
venous  blood,  and  having  absorbed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbon,  obtained 
during  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues. 
To  extricate  this  is  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  respiratory  process ; another  being  to 
maintain  the  proper  temperature  of  the 
body,  especially  when  in  a state  of  rest. 
It  is  known,  that  every  muscular  action 
develops  heat  in  the  muscle  contracting; 
and  it  is  believed  that  in  every  change  of 
tissue  the  same  effect  is  produced,  though 
in  a less  degree ; but  this  is  not  sufficient 
at  all  times,  and  if  it  were  not  for  respira- 
tion the  body  would  frequently  sink  below 
the  temperature  at  which  it  can  maintain 
its  vitality.  But  the  function  of  respira- 
tion has  for  its  object,  not  merely  to 
extricate  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  gene- 
rated in  the  system,  but  likewise  to  intro- 
duce the  oxygen  which  is  required  by 
that  acid ; the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the 
tissues,  and  in  the  combustible  materials 
of  the  blood,  not  being  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  Hence,  it  is  not  enough  that  the 


carbonic  acid  should  be  removed,  for  this 
may  be  effected  in  an  atmosphere  deprived 
of  oxygen;  but  the  latter  gas  must  be 
offered  in  a condition  fit  for  absorption; 
and  thus  not  only  is  carbonic  acid  given 
out  and  oxygen  taken  in,  but  the  two 
actions  are  effected  by  the  very  same 
process,  and  at  the  same  time  heat  is 
generated  by  the  union  of  the  carbon  given 
off  with  the  free  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  organs  by  which  this  is  effected  con- 
sist of  a mass  of  cells,  composing  the  lungs, 
on  the  thin  walls  of  which  the  blood  is 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a state  of  such  minute 
division,  as  to  present  a very  extended 
surface,  with  a thin  membrane  only  inter- 
vening. 

1466.  The  Chemical  Change  effected  in 
the  air  expired  by  the  lungs  is  fourfold-; 
but  to  understand  its  nature  the  composi- 
tion of  our  atmosphere  must  be  examined. 
This  consists  of  23  parts,  by  weight,  of 
oxygen  to  77  of  nitrogen ; and  as  the  blood 
has  been  already  said  to  be  charged  with 
carbon,  the  following  changes  in  the  air 
expired  will  be  readily  understood 1st, 
oxygen  has  disappeared ; 2nd,  carbonic 
acid  is  exhaled ; 3rd,  nitrogen  is  absorbed ; 
and,  4th,  nitrogen  also  is  exhaled.  It  was 
supposed  by  Liebig  that  the  carbonic  acid 
was  wholly  formed  by  the  union  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  just  as  it  takes 
place  in  our  fire-places ; but  this  is  now 
shown  to  be  incorrect,  and  it  is  proved  that 
a larger  proportion  of  oxygen  is  absorbed 
than  is  exhaled  in  combination  with  car- 
bon, and  that  the  union  with  that  body 
is  effected  almost  entirely  in  distant  parts 
of  the  body.  It  is  difficult  to  measure 
exactly  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  thrown 
off  during  active  exercise : but  in  a state 
of  rest  it  may  readily  be  collected,  and 
something  like  a fair  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  average  quantity  exhaled. 
It  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  present 
and  previous  state  of  rest  or  activity,  and 
with  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding. air. 
During  exercise,  and  for  a certain  time 
after,  and  also  after  a full  meal,  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  greatly  increased, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  proportionably 
diminished  during  sleep.  Thus,  a person 
who  was  excreting  145  grains  of  carbon  per 
hour  while  fasting  and  at  rest,  excreted 
165  in  the  same  time  after  dinner,  and  190 
after  breakfast  and  a walk,  whilst  during 
sleep  the  amount  was  only  100.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  a healthy  adult  taking  a proper 
amount  of  severe  exercise  will  exhale  ten  or 
eleven  ounces  of  solid  carbon  per  day  from 
his  lungs  and  skin,  or  about  seven  ounces  if 
taking  little  or  no  exercise;  this  amount 
must  therefore  be  provided  for  in  the  tpod 
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over  and  above  the  quantity  passing  off  in 
the  fEeces  and  urine.  This  will  give  about 
twenty-two  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
in  the  one  case,  and  fifteen  in  the  other, 
two-thirds  of  which  may  be  calculated  as 
excreted  from  the  lungs.  It  is  found  that  if 
atmospheric  air  contains  carbonic  acid  gas, 
this  excretion  is  retarded  in  a remarkable 
manner;  and  yet  the  evolution  of  heat  con- 
tinues, and  is  even  increased  in  amount, 
proving  that  this  action  is  not  due  to  the 
process  going  on  in  the  lungs,  but  to  the 
same  taking  place  in  the  skin  and  other 
organs.  With  regard  to  the  absorption  and 
exhalation  of  nitrogen,  a great  deal  is  at 
present  mere  theory,  and  cannot  be  proved ; 
but  still  there  seems  strong  ground  for 
believing  that  in  certain  conditions  this  gas 
is  given  out,  while  in  others  it  is  absorbed. 
Thus,  animals  which  are  either  starved  or 
fed  upon  unaccustomed  food  are  shown  to 
absorb  nitrogen,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  hybernating  animals,  while  in 
the  usual  and  healthy  state  it  is  given  off  to 
an  appreciable  extent ; but  this  action  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  present  subject,  and 
may,  therefore,  at  once  be  dismissed. 

1467.  The  Change  in  the  Blood  is  next 
to  be  considered.  I have  already  remarked 
that  it  was  supposed  by  Liebig  that  the 
blood  as  it  arrives  in  the  lungs  is  charged 
with  carbon,  which,  while  there , is  united 
with  Oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid  gas, 
giving  out  heat  in  the  process.  I have 
also  shown  one  reason  disproving  this 
assumption,  namely,  that  there  is  a posi- 
tive disappearance  of  oxygen  greater  than 
sufficient  to  unite  with  the  carbon,  and 
which  must  be  actually  received  into  the 
blood  ; but  besides  this,  the  fact  may  be 
adduced  that  cold-blooded  animals  may 
be  made  to  breathe  in  hydrogen,  and 
during  that  time  they  still  exhale  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  must  be  the  result  of 
oxygen  previously  absorbed  into  the  sys- 
tem. In  addition  to  these  facts,  the  two 
kinds  of  blood,  on  being  analyzed,  are  found 
to  contain  different  amounts  of  each  gas, 
arterial  blood  losing  about  one-third  of  its 
free  oxygen  to  unite  with  a corresponding 
amount  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid.  This  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Magnus,  who  asserts  that  the  two  kinds 
contain  the  following  proportions 


Art.  Blood.  Yen.  Blood. 


Carbonic  acid  ... 

62.3 

71.6 

Oxygen  

23.2 

153 

Nitrogen  

14.5 

13.1 

100 

100  ’ 

It  appears  tolerably 

certnin, 

that  a part  of 

the  oxygen  imbibed 

in  the 

lungs  is  em- 

ployed  to  oxidize  the 

matter 

set  free  by  the 

decomposition  of  the  solid  tissues,  whilst 
another  part  combines  with  fat,  sugar, 
starch,  &c.,  existing  in  the  blood,  and 
composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  such 
proportions  as  to  form  with  the  oxygen, 
carbonic  acid,  and  water. 

1468.  The  Heat  necessary  for  maintaining 
life  and  health  in  man  ranges  from  about 
98  to  100  degrees;  the  variations  being 
dependent  in  part  upon  the  external  air, 
and  in  part  also  upon  the  general  condition 
of  the  body  as  to  repose  and  activity,  the 
period  of  the  day,  and  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  a meal.  In  the  vegetable  king- 
dom it  is  proved  that  an  evolution  of  heat 
takes  place  during  nutrition,  accompanied 
by  the  union  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  and 
in  the  active  stages  of  flowering  and  ger- 
mination this  is  very  perceptible.  Upon 
examining  the  condition  under  which 
heat  is  given  out  by  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, we  find  essentially  the  same  process 
to  be  going  on.  Wherever  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  maintained  at  a regular 
standard,  we  find  a provision  for  exposing 
the  blood  to  the  influence  of  oxygen,  and 
also  for  liberating  its  carbon,  and  in  every 
case  there  is  a proportion  maintained 
between  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  and 
that  of  the  carbonic  acid  generated,  as  is 
readily  proved  by  experiment.  The  car- 
bonic acid  thus  thrown  off  by  man  is 
partly  derived  from  the  continual  change 
or  destruction  of  the  tissues,  and  partly 
from  those  ingredients  in  his  food  which 
are  free  from  nitrogen,  such  as  sugar, 
starch,  and  fat.  As  already  remarked,  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  that  this  change 
takes  place  in  the  lungs,  being  in  all  pro- 
bability effected  in  the  various  organs  of 
the  body ; nor  is  the  precise  mode  of  union 
between  the  carbon  and  oxygen  under- 
stood; but  the  fact  is  nevertheless  clear, 
that  it  does  take  place  somehow  and  some- 
where, and  that  in  the  act  heat  is  evolved. 
But  besides  this  agency  in  the  production 
of  heat,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
hydrogen,  in  uniting  with  oxygen  to  form 
the  water  which  is  so  largely  exhaled  from 
the  lungs  and  skin,  also  generates  heat; 
and  this  theory  is  in  some  measure  sup- 
ported by  the  fact,  that  infants  and  young 
persons  perspire  when  at  rest  much  more 
freely  than  adults,  and  at  the  same  time 
generate  heat  to  a correspondingly  greater 
extent.  This  secretion  from  the  skin  is 
at  all  ages  the  chief  means  of  regulating 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  pre- 
venting its  rising  above  the  proper  degree, 
or  blood-heat,  whether  from  internal  or 
external  causes.  In  either  case,  the  fluid 
poured  forth  is  immediately  converted  into 
vapour,  and  in  this  act  renders  latent  a 
large  quantity  of  sensible  caloric. 
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Sect.  6.— The  Organs  of  Keproduction, 
Investment,  and  Sense. 

1469.  These  several  organs,  though  highly- 
interesting  to  the  physiologist,  are  of  no 
further  importance  to  the  economist  than 
as  each  and  all  demanding  a greater  or  less 
supply  of  nutrition  through  the  blood. 
Hence,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
in  the  growth  of  the  child,  when  the  bones 
as  well  as  the  skin  are  rapidly  increased  in 
size,  a large  quantity  of  gelatine  is  required; 
and,  as  already  observed,  that  substance  is 
so  nearly  allied  to  albumen  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  distinguished  from  it  by  chemical 
processes,  so  that  in  point  of  alimentation 
the  same  kinds  of  food  which  supply  the 
one  will  afford  the  other  without  difficulty. 
The  organs  of  sense  do  not  call  largely 
upon  the  nutritive  sources,  but  those  of 
reproduction  demand  enormous  amounts, 
as  may  be  readily  understood.  But  as  the 
new  parts  to  be  built  up  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  mother,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
consider  that  she  requires  an  extra  supply 
of  such  kinds  of  food  as  will  suit  her  own 
ordinary  state.  It  is,  however,  a great 
mistake  to  introduce  into  the  system  of 
the  pregnant  female  large  quantities  of 
highly-carbonized  food,  such  as  fermented 
liquors,  or  even  sugar  and  oily  matter.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  she  is  feeding 
two  beings,  but  that  one  only  is  burning 
carbon  in  oxygen , because  there  is  neither 
the  wearing  down  of  muscle  nor  any 
secretion  or  respiration  going  on  in  the 
foetus,  and,  consequently,  there  is  a neces- 
sity for  less  rather  than  more  carbon  in  the 
food  of  the  mother.  It  is  from  this  reason 


that  pregnant  women  so  often  complain  of 
heat,  and  especially  those  who  indulge  in 
carbonized  food,  the  sensation  being  caused 
not  by  any  actual  increased  evolution,  but 
by  the  overflowing  amount  of  carbon  accu- 
mulated in  the  tissues.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  live  upon  meat  and  bread,  which 
at  other  times  might  be  considered  heat- 
ing, are  comparatively  cool  and  comfort- 
able. 

Sect.  7.— On  Fat. 

1470.  Fat  is  deposited  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  sometimes  among  the 
muscular  fibres,  in  order  to  lie  there  as  a 
store  of  combustible  material  in  case  of  a 
failure  in  its  supply  in  the  shape  of  food.  It 
is  formed  almost  entirely  of  the  non-nitro- 
genized  constituents  of  our  food,  the  only 
part  containing  nitrogen  being  the  cellular 
membrane  in  which  it  is  deposited.  Hence, 
it  is  of  no  direct  use  in  keeping  up  the  mus- 
cular fibres  in  a state  of  vigour,  though 
indirectly  it  does  so  by  supplying  carbon 
for  other  purposes ; but  it  is  intended  chiefly 
as  a reservoir  of  heat  when  required.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  destruction  and  renewal 
of  muscular  fibre  calls  for  carbon  united 
with  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and 
hence  the  supply  of  the  non-nitrogenized 
materials  necessary  to  form  the  fat  is  par- 
tially cut  off.  In  this  way,  therefore,  on  the 
one  hand,  rest  is  important  to  the  due 
storing  up  of  fat;  and  on  the  other,  fat 
when  stored  up  is  made  subservient  to  the 
wants  of  the  muscular  system,  by  taking 
the  place  of  other  particles  of  carbon  united 
with  hydrogen,  which  are  thus  set  tree  to 
effect  that  purpose. 
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BOOK  VII. 

ON  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  HEALTH  BY  THE  PROPER  COOKING  OF 
GOOD  FOOD. 

CHAP.  L— ON  FOOD;  ITS  NATURE,  USE,  AND  ABUSE. 


Sect.  1.— On  the  Effects  upon  Man  of 

the  Various  Kinds  of  Food  Used  in 

Great  Britain. 

1471.  The  Varieties  of  Food  which  hare 
been  described  in  Book  IV.  are  all,  more  or 
less,  employed  in  Great  Britain,  and  may 
be  considered  as  comprising  the  full  diet- 
roll  of  the  country.  It  is  now  necessary 
to  examine  their  effects  upon  the  human 
system,  and  the  comparative  worth  of  each, 
as  well,  in  point  of  absolute  efficiency,  as 
of  cost-price.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do 
this  with  any  thing  like  certainty,  because 
of  the  different  circumstances  connected 
with  age,  sex,  temperament,  and  habits, 
affecting  individuals,  and  even  the  same 
individual  at  consecutive  periods  of  his 
life.  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  attempted 
is  to  calculate  the  average  quantity  of  solid 
food,  of  the  best  mixed  kind,  required  by 
adult  men  leading  active  lives,  and  then 
to  consider  how  near  any  other  kind 
approaches  to  this  in  supporting  the  full 
vigour  of  the  system.  In  this  estimate  it 
is  assumed,  that  in  Great  Britain  an  active 
adult  male  will  consume  about  two  pounds 
of  solid  food,  consisting  of  bread,  cheese, 
meat,  vegetables,  and  milk ; while  a 
healthy  female  will  not  require  more  than 
a pound  and  a half  the  average  consump- 
tion of  the  two  being  one  pound  and  three- 
quarters  per  head,  daily.  In  all  cases, 
therefore,  when  a larger  quantity  than  this 
of  any  article  is  required  by  healthy  indi- 
viduals, it  may  be  considered  that  it  is  not 
of  the  average  degree  of  nutritive  value ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a less  amount 
is  sufficient,  it  is  then,  by  the  same  rule, 
above  the  line.  In  support  of  this  calcula- 
tion, the  diet  of  the  navy  may  be  adduced, 
which  is  notoriously  on  a most  liberal  scale, 
and  intended  for  very  robust  ana  hard- 
working men,  exposed  to  all  weathers.  It 
consists  daily  of  one  pound  of  biscuit  (or 
one  pound  and  a quarter  of  soft  bread),  with 
one  pound  of  fresh  meat  and  half  a pound  of 
vegetables  (or  one  pound  of  salt  pork  and 
half  a pint  of  peas,  or  one  pound  of  salt 
beet  and  nine  ounces  of  flour,  three  ounces 
of  suet,  and  one  ounce  and  a half  of  currants). 
In  addition  to  which  there  is  a daily  supply 
of  tea,  chocolate,  sugar,  and  spirit ; and, 
weekly,  a small  allowance  of  spices  and 
oatmeal.  If,  therefore,  it  is  found  that  this 
slight  increase  above  two  pounds  per  day  is 
enough  for  such  men,  who  are  above  the 


average  in  their  requirements,  the  amount 
which  I have  stated  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  the  average  for  working-men  in  general. 

1472.  Every  Kind  of  Food  will  be  useful, 
in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  solid  matter  which  it  contains,  the  fluid 
particles  being  comparatively  inoperative; 
and  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  of  vegetables, 
being  also  greatly  in  excess  of  the  solid. 
But  not  only  is  this  quantity  of  solid  matter 
important,  but  its  quality  also  must  not  be 
overlooked,  and  in  this  particular  chemical 
science  is  not  always  a sure  guide,  since 
there  are  many  substances  almost  identical 
in  ultimate  composition  which  are  yet 
widely  opposed  in  their  effects  upon  the 
human  economy.  Thus,  the  fibres  of  wood 
are  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen,  in  the  same  proportions  as  starch ; 
and  yet  they  are  perfectly  indigestible, 
while  the  latter  is  as  readily  converted  into 
nutriment  as  any  substance  we  have.  In 
the  same  way  horny  matter  and  bones, 
though  readily  dissolved  by  the  powers  of 
the  dog’s  stomach,  pass  through  that  of 
man  almost  unchanged;  and  yet  they  are 
full  of  nitrogenized  ingredients,  which, 
when  capable  of  solution,  or  after  they  are 
dissolved  by  the  aid  of  water  at  a high 
temperature,  are  of  the  highest  possible 
value.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  every 
substance  used  as  food  must  be  considered 
under  three  aspects— 1st,  as  to  the  nature  of 
its  ultimate  elements ; 2nd,  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  solid  matters  contained  in  it; 
and,  3rd,  as  to  its  digestibility  by  th q human 
stomach. 

1473.  The  Chemical  Composition  of  the 
Solids  varies  in  many  particulars,  but 
chiefly  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  nitro- 
gen. Almost  all  articles  of  food  contain  the 
three  elementary  substances  known  as  car- 
bon, oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  together  with 
more  or  less  of  mineral  matter,  in  the 
shape  of  salts  or  earths;  but  a certain 
number  of  other  kinds  of  aliment  contain, 
in  addition,  more  or  less  of  nitrogen  or 
azote;  and  hence  these  two  divisions  are 
distinguished,  as— 1st,  non-nitrogenized  or 
non-azotized  articles;  and,  2nd,  nitro- 
genized or  azotized— the  terms,  nitrogenized 
and  azotized  meaning  one  and  the  same 
thing,  whilst  the  term  protein  compound , 
which  is  commonly  confounded  with  them, 
is  by  physiologists  confined  to  that  exact 
condition  or  proportion  of  nitrogen  with 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  which  is 
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capable  of  being  converted  into  albumen, 
fibrine,  or  casein  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

1474.  The  Azotized  Compounds  are 
required  for  the  repair  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  and  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body 
generally,  and  consequently  a proper 
amount  of  them  must  be  obtained,  or  the 
machine  will  not  be  maintained  in  a state 
of  health,  nor  will  it  be  kept  alive  with- 
out a certain  proportion  of  them.  The  list 
of  azotized  articles  of  food  includes  not 
only  many  animal  substances,  as  albumen, 
fibrine,  casein,  &c.,  but  also  some  few 
vegetables,  such  as  the  grains  of  corn, 
the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  cabbages, 
mushrooms,  Ac.  As  a consequence,  there- 
fore, of  their  containing  nitrogen,  all  these 
are  specially  calculated  to  support  the 
muscular  powers,  and  to  keep  up  the 
supplies  necessary  for  the  general  nutri- 
tion of  the  body ; and  in  whatever  form 
they  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  they 
are  capable  of  being  converted  into  the 
particular  material  required.  So  that  by 
the  aid  of  the  digestive  powers  wheaten 
bread  is  as  capable  of  forming  muscle 
as  flesh  itself,  containing,  in  fact,  a vege- 
table albumen  identical  in  composition 
with  that  of  the  animal  kingdom.  But 
some  other  azotized  materials  are  not 
found  already  elaborated  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom— as,  for  instance,  gelatine;  and 
though  this  may  be  manufactured  in  the 
animal  economy  out  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
if  it  is  presented  to  the  stomach  ready- 
formed  it  is  more  easily  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  nutrition,  and  consequently 
gelatine,  or,  in  common  language,  jelly,  is 
a very  valuable  aid  to  the  food  of  weakly 
or  invalid  persons,  though  it  is  ascertained 
by  experiment  that  by  itself  it  will  not 
support  life.  It  is  also  doubly  useful  in 
this  state,  because  it  is  at  once  absorbed 
by  endosmose  from  the  lining  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  without  any  neces- 
sity for  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation—an  act  which,  of  itself,  requires  an 
expenditure  of  vital  power. 

1475.  The  Non- azotized  Compounds, 
used  as  food,  are  met  with  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  though 
there  are  few  vegetables  which  in  their 
natural  state  are  wholly  deprived  of  nitro- 
gen. But  the  manufactured  articles  of  food 
commonly  known  as  arrowroot,  sugar,  oil, 
and  some  others,  are  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  alone,  and  are  chiefly 
used  in  supporting  the  respiratory  process, 
and  thus  maintaining  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  Among  the  compounds  known  as 
sugar  and  starch  the  amount  of  oxygen  is 
only  sufficient  to  form  water  by  its- union 
with  the  hydrogen  contained  in  them,  and 


thus  the  carbon  is  at  liberty  to  combine 
with  the  oxygen  introduced  through  the 
lungs,  forming  carbonic  acid,  and  giving 
out  heat.  Again,  in  the  oily  matters  used 
as  food,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  so 
small  that  they  contain  a large  surplus  of 
hydrogen  as  well  as  carbon,  ready  to  be 
burned  off  in  the  system  by  union  with 
oxygen  obtained  from  the  air.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  most  simple  of 
these  non-azotized  compounds,  as  sugar 
and  starch,  are  carried  off  by  the  respira- 
tory process  within  a very  short  time  after 
they  are  introduced  into  the  system,  while 
the  oily  matters  which  are  taken  up  by  the 
lacteals,  and  require  a greater  amount  Qf 
assimilative  powder,  are  not  so  readily 
brought  into  use,  though  quite  as  effica- 
cious when  properly  prepared.  When  the 
amount  of  respiratory  or  non-azotized 
matter  is  too  small  for  the  heat-producing 
office,  a larger  amount  of  azotized  materials 
must  be  employed  to  supply  its  place,  in 
which  there  is  a great  waste.  Thus,  sup- 
posing 100  grains  of  oil  to  develope  a certain 
amount  of  heat,  then,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  same  effect,  240  grains  of  starch 
must  be  used,  or  249  grains  of  cane-sugar, 
263  grains  of  grape-sugar,  266  grains  of 
proof  spirit,  and  770  grams  of  fresh  lean 
meat.  Alcohol  belongs  to  the  respiratory 
class,  and  if  properly  diluted  it  may  be 
rendered  very  serviceable  when  there  is 
a deficiency  of  heat-producing  material, 
or  when  the  surrounding  air  is  so  cold  as 
to  call  for  an  extra  supply.  But  if  employed 
in  hot  climates,  or  in  addition  to  food 
already  abounding  in  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
it  is  injurious,  from  its  affording  more  of 
these  elements  than  is  wanted  by  the 
system. 

1476.  It  is  thus  cleah  that  in  man,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  warm-blooded  animals 
but  the  carnivorous  tribes,  a mixture  of 
azotized  and  non-azotized  substances  is 
required  for  his  support.  Nature  has 
taught  him  to  supply  the  wants  of  his 
system  in  the  most  complete  manner,  as 
far  as  general  principles  are  concerned; 
and  all  that  art  can  do  is  to  direct  him  in 
his  search  for  those  particular  articles  of 
food  which  are  most  readily  obtained,  or 
most  easily  digested  and  assimilated  to  his 
own  wants.  No  substance  is  more  exten- 
sively used  than  bread,  either  made  of 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  or  rye ; and  there  is 
none  met  with  throughout  the  world,  upon 
which  alone  man  can  subsist  for  any  length 
of  time  without  injury  to  health,  excepting, 
perhaps,  oatmeal  porridge,  which  indeed  so 
closely  resembles  bread  in  its  composition, 
as  to  be  almost  identical  with  it,  and  milk, 
which  is  still  more  adapted  to  support  life, 
but  is  chiefly  intended  for  young  animals 
2 F 
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by  nature.  With  the  addition  of  a mode- 
rate quantity  of  butter,  the  heat-producing 
power  of  bread  is  rendered  quite  sufficient 
to  meet  the  wants  of  even  our  coldest 
winters ; while,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
additional  muscular  support,  flesh,  albumen, 
or  milk  containing  casein,  must  be  sup- 
plied, together  with  gelatine  in  the  shape  of 
soups  or  jellies.  But  when  bread  forms  a 
principal  article  of  diet,  unless  the  indi- 
vidual is  taking  a great  amount  of  exercise, 
the  regular  use  of  meat  in  large  quantities 
should  be  cautiously  indulged  in,  being 
disadvantageous  both  to  the  pocket  and  to 
the  health.  On  the  other  hand,  when  rice, 
potatoes,  or  any  other  vegetable  substances 
almost  wholly  free  from  nitrogen,  are  the 
chief  articles  of  diet,  either  an  enormous 
bulk  must  be  digested  in  order  to  obtain 
a sufficient  supply  of  nitrogen,  and  to  the 
great  waste  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
or  else  some  material  containing  a large 
proportion  of  nitrogen  must  be  added,  such 
as  eggs,  milk,  or  flesh.  Lastly,  the  oily 
kinds  of  food  are  chiefly  adapted  for  those 
who  live  in  very  cold  climates,  and  require 
an  extra  supply  of  heat,  and  who  are  con- 
sequently led  to  devour  train-oil  with  the 
greatest  avidity.  It  is  said  that  the  Esqui- 
maux will  devour  thirty  pounds  of  blubber 
at  a meal,  and  as  it  is  slowly  digested  they 
are  enabled  to  go  for  several  days  without 
another  supply,  and  in  the  interval  to  keep 
up  a temperature  equal  to  their  wants 
when  exposed  to  their  severe  climate. 

1477.  The  Relative  Pkopoutions  of 
azotized  and  non-azotized  substances  in 
our  ordinary  articles  of  food  are  here  ap- 
pended, on  the  authority  of  Liebig;  the 
non-azotized  being  calculated  as  starch : — 

Article  Azotized  or  Non-azotized 
of  Blood-making  orRespiratory 

Food.  Materials.  Materials. 


Teal  contains 

10 

to 

1 

Hare  

10 

11 

2 

Beef  (lean) 

10 

91 

17 

Lentils 

10 

99 

21 

Horse-beans  ... 

10 

22 

Peas  

10 

99 

23 

Fat  mutton 

10 

11 

27 

Fat  pork 

10 

11 

30 

Cow’s  milk  ' ... 

10 

11 

30 

Human  milk  ... 

10 

11 

40 

Wheat-flour  ... 

10 

11 

46 

Oatmeal 

10 

11 

50 

Rye-flour 

10 

57 

Barley  

10 

11 

57 

Potatoes  (white) 

10 

11 

86 

Ditto  (blue) 

10 

11 

115 

Rice  

10 

11 

123 

Buck-wheat  ... 

10 

11 

130 

In  this  table  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
several  of  the  items  are  somewhat  different 


from  those  used  in  this  country,  as,  for 
instance,  veal,  which  in  Germany  is  almost 
wholly  devoid  of  fat,  while  in  this  country 
it  is  often  sold  with  a considerable  quantity 
of  that  heat-producing  article.  The  same 
will  apply  to  beef,  which,  as  here  sold,  will 
in  its  composition  be  more  nearly  like  that 
of  fat  mutton  in  the  above  table.  Still  it 
will  show  the  relative  properties  in  each 
kind  of  food ; and  the  observer  may  class 
them  pretty  nearly  as  they  are  here  given 
in  point  of  azote.  It  will  thus  appear  that 
it  will  take  133  lb.  of  rice,  or  125  lb.  of  blue 
potatoes,  to  supply  as  much  muscular  tissue 
as  27  lb.  of  lean  beef,  or  37  lb.  of  fat  mutton, 
or  401b.  of  cow’s  milk,  or  56  lb.  of  wheat-flour, 
or  60  lb.  of  oatmeal ; and,  consequently,  the 
hard-working  man,  who  chiefly  expends 
muscular  tissue,  must  make  a double  cal- 
culation ; — 1st,  what  substance  will  supply 
him  with  the  azotized  materials  which  he 
requires,  joined  with  a sufficient  amount  of 
respiratory  matter ; and,  2nd,  will  that  sub- 
stance give  it  him  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.?  It  is  obvious  that  the  less  waste  the 
better— that  is  to  say,  that  the  two  classes 
of  substances  should,  in  theory,  be  exactly 
.proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  system, 
and  that  all  beyond  this  is  a waste  of 
digestive  power,  and  of  material  also; 
but  in  practice  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  poor  man,  being  limited  in  his  supply 
of  money,  can  lay  it  out  to  more  advantage 
by  purchasing  a larger  amount  of  articles 
theoretically  extravagant,  but  which, 
though  wasting  a part  of  their  elements, 
will  still  afford  him  more  of  what  his 
system  demands.  Thus,  in  round  numbers, 
the  quantity  of  potatoes  equivalent  to 
bread  and  meat  are  respectively  four,  two, 
and  one— that  is  to  say,  that  four  pounds 
of  potatoes  will  go  as  far  in  affording  mus- 
cular tissue  as  two  pounds  of  bread  or  one 
pound  of  meat ; and  whenever  this  quantity 
of  potatoes  can  be  purchased  for  less  money 
than  two  pounds  of  bread  or  one  pound  of 
meat,  which  is  almost  always  the  case,  they 
may  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  the 
two  last  kinds  of  food  in  an  economical 
point  of  view.  But  as  it  is  well  known 
that  man  cannot  long  live  upon  one  article 
of  diet,  and  as  the  four  pounds  of  potatoes 
would  be  too  bulky  for  the  stomach,  and 
would  give  the  excretory  organs  too  much 
to  do  in  getting  rid  of  their  superfluous 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  it  follows  that,  in 
point  of  health,  a diet  composed  entirely 
of  this  root  is  prejudicial  to  health  in  all 
ways.  When  mixed,  however,  with  bread 
mnl  meat,  nothing  is  more  wholesome  or 
more  economical  than  the  potato;  and  it 
is  only  when  its  use  is  carried  to  excess 
that  it  should  be  condemned  as  injurious, 
to  mankind. 
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1478.  But  the  Mineral  Elements  of 
Food  are  no  less  necessary  than  those  we 
have  been  hitherto  examining ; for,  though 
the  chief  bulk  of  the  body  is  built  up  from 
the  four  elementary  principles  which  have 
been  investigated,  yet  we  shall  find  that  all 
I food  capable  of  long  sustaining  life  must 
contain  the  mineral  salts  which  are  met 
with  in  the  blood.  An  alkaline  condition 
of  this  fluid  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
performance  of  its  functions;  and  every 
acid  which  enters  it  must  at  once  be  neu- 
tralized and  carried  off  in  the  secretions 
or  excretions.  Thus,  the  vegetable  acids 
are  speedily  oxidized  in  the  blood,  and 
become  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  and  then  appear  as  alkaline  car- 
bonates, while  uric  acid  becomes  converted 
into  urate  of  ammonia,  and  is  discharged 
with  the  urine.  The  mineral  ingredients 
of  food  are  either  phosphates  and  sulphates 
alone,  as  in  flesh,  grain,  and  pulse,  or  these 
salts  mixed  with  silicates  and  carbonates, 
as  in  green  vegetables.  These  are  partly 
soluble  and  partly  insoluble  in  water;  and 
as  the  soluble  salts  of  the  ashes  of  the 
blood  are  the  same  as  those  of  urine,  and 
since  we  can  affect  the  nature  of  the  latter 
fluid  by  a change  of  diet,  we  may  not  only 
arrive  at  the  soluble  salts  of  the  blood  from 
examining  those  in  the  urine,  but  we  may 
modify  them  also  by  changing  the  diet. 
Phosphoric  acid  and  the  phosphates,  as 
well  as  other  mineral  ingredients,  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  effect  the  vital 
changes  constantly  going  on,  and  hence 
we  see  the  importance  of  supplying  them 
in  due  proportion  and  admixture.  This  is 
the  reason  why  boiled  flesh  (or  fibrine) 
alone  will  not  support  life ; and  why 
yolk  of  egg,  cheese,  and  similar  matters, 
likewise  fail  when  used  by  themselves. 
The  pure  fibre  of  meat  is  certainly  rich 
enough  in  phosphoric  acid,  but  it  has  lost 
the  alkalies  in  the  juice ; the  yolk  of  egg 
is  still  richer  in  the  same  phosphoric  acid; 
but  it,  likewise,  is  deficient  in  alkali,  which 
is  confined  to  the  white.  In  cheese,  again, 
the  same  division  of  these  matters  has 
taken  place,  the  whey  retaining  all  the 
alkali  contained  in  the  milk.  Hence  it  is 
that  salt  is  so  usefully  added  in  unusually 
large  proportions  to  boiled  meat,  eggs,  and 
cheese.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  that  in  all 
boiled  meats  the  broth  ought  to  be  eaten 
with  them,  or,  at  all  events,  used  as  soup 
on  the  alternate  days,  the  system  being 
content  to  wait  for  that  short  time  for 
the  supply  of  the  saline  materials,  espe- 
cially if  common  salt  is  eaten  at  the  same 
time,  as  is  almost  universally  practised. 

1479.  Green  Vegetables  contain  these 
saline  ingredients  in  large  proportion,  so 
that  they  may  be  advantageously  used 


with  boiled  salt-meat  in  which  the  alkaline 
juices  have  been  lost,  both  in  the  salting 
and  in  the  boiling  process.  Hence  it  has 
been  found  by  experience,  that  carrots, 
parsnips,  turnips,  and  greens  are  advantage- 
ously mixed  with  boiled  beef,  which  with- 
out their  addition,  or  some  substitute  for 
them,  will  in  a short  time  produce  that 
horrible  disease  known  as  scurvy.  It  is 
not,  however,  sufficient  in  such  cases  to 
boil  these  vegetables  in  large  quantities  of 
water,  and  then  to  eat  them  without  their 
juices  contained  in  the  water;  but  they 
should  be  steamed  in  small  quantities  of 
water,  and  this  should  be  taken  with  them, 
in  order  to  extract  all  their  virtues,  and 
render  them  available. 

1480.  The  Use  of  Tea,  Coffee,  and 
Cocoa  has  of  late  years  become  almost 
universal  in  this  country ; and  as  they 
all  contain  a principle  nearly  identical  with 
each  other,  and  acting  in  the  same  way  upon 
the  system,  it  is  right  to  consider  them  as 
one  and  the  same  (see  page  284).  They  all 
seem  to  promote  the  natural  vital  changes, 
and  especially  muscular  and  nervous  action. 
It  is  true,  that  the  precise  effect  produced 
cannot  be  watched ; but  it  is  accompanied 
with  a sense  of  refreshment  attended  with 
new  vigour,  which  is  very  peculiar,  and 
so  captivating,  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find 
individuals  giving  up  the  use  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  articles  after  they  are  once 
accustomed  to  them.  It  is,  indeed,  asserted 
that  no  nation  has  ever  ceased  to  take 
either  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  after  once 
taking  to  them  as  a general  beverage ; and 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  character 
which  can  be  given  of  any  article  noto- 
riously free  from  injurious  effects  upon  the 
morals.  A nation  may  easily  be  led  wrong, 
by  acting  on  the  passions  or  appetites ; but 
when  it  is  led  in  any  other  way,  it  may 
reasonably  be  maintained  that  the  mode 
of  temptation  is  not  only  free  from  harm, 
but  in  all  probability  is  in  itself  good. 

Sect.  2.— On  the  Abuse  of  Food. 

1481.  In  the  preceding  section  it  has  been 
shown  that  a diet  of  a mixed  kind  is  best 
adapted  for  maintaining  the  health  of  man, 
and  that  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed should  be  varied  from  time  to  time, 
and  also  according  to  the  age  of  the  indivi- 
dual. Thus  it  is  right  to  use  animal  as  well 
as  vegetable  food  in  moderation,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  system ; 
but  more  than  this  is  an  abuse,  and  should 
not  be  encouraged,  as  it  will  surely,  sooner 
or  later,  produce  mischief  in  some  organ  or 
organs.  Even  alcohol  is  required  under 
certain  circumstances  where  a great  ex- 
penditure of  heat  is  going  on,  and  at  all 
times  may  be  indulged  in  without  injury  if 
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properly  diluted,  and  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties ; though  at  the  same  time,  in  our  tem- 
perate climate,  it  is  not  required  by  healthy 
men  who  can  command  a sufficient  amount 
of  heat-producing  solid  food.  The  various 
abuses  of  food  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  consisting  in — 1st,  excess  in  quality;  2nd 
excess  in  quantity;  and,  3rd,  abstinence  from 
the  food  required. 

1482.  Excess  in  Quality  is  chiefly  the 
result  of  too  highly-stimulating  food  ; thatis 
to  say,  it  consists  in  partaking  of  articles 
which  in  themselves  are  highly  proper  as 
containing  the  desired  elements,  but  in  too 
concentrated  a form.  When  taken  into  the 
stomach  they  produce  disorder  of  it  from 
excess  of  proper  stimulus,  just  as  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  light  injures  the  eyes,  although 
a smaller  amount  of  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  vision.  From  this  cause  strong  ex- 
tracts of  meat  when  taken  by  themselves, 
rich  creams,  strong  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
other  concentrations  of  otherwise  whole- 
some foods,  are  sure  to  cause  indigestion, 
and,  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  injury  to  the 
whole  system. 

1483.  Excess  in  Quantity  may  either  be  , 
of  the  whole  elements  of  the  food  or  of  part. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  gastric  juice  is 
essential  to  digestion,  and  that  it  is  poured 
into  the  stomach,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
food  swallowed,  but  in  exact  relation  to 
the  demands  of  the  system;  so  that  if  these 
are  small,  and  yet  a large  meal  is  eaten, 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  gastric  juice  to 
digest  it,  and,  as  a consequence,  a consider- 
able amount  of  crude  and  easily-fermented 
food  is  passed  on,  or  rejected  by  vomiting. 
In  either  case  this  produces  some  dis- 
order of  the  system ; and  when  habitually 
indulged  in,  the  effect  on  the  stomach,  as 
well  as  other  organs,  is  very  prejudicial. 
But  besides  this  bad  effect  of  too  great  a 
quantity  of  otherwise  proper  food,  there 
is  also  that  resulting  from  too  profuse  a 
supply  of  either  of  the  two  kinds  required 
by  the  system,  and  described  as  blood- 
making  and  respiratory.  The  great  and 
prevalent  error  in  this  country  is  that  of 
eating  too  much  blood-making  or  azotized 
matter,  whether  in  the  shape  of  animal  or 
vegetable  food,  for  even  in  the  latter  there 
is  too  large  a proportion  to  bear  mixture 
with  much  flesh,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
peas,  or  beans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
portion of  respiratory  matter  may  be  easily 
rendered  too  great,  and  particularly  when 
strong  alcoholic  liquors  are  largely  imbibed, 
as  unfortunately  so  often  happens.  In  this 
kind  of  abuse  the  injury  is  twofold— first, 
from  the  excessive  stimulus  mentioned  in 
the  last  paragraph;  and,  secondly,  from 
the  enormous  preponderance  of  respiratory 
matter.  By  virtue  of  the  strong  attraction 


for  oxygen,  alcohol  is  first  oxidized,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  solid  food,  and  even  before 
the  absolute  and  living  tissues  of  the  body. 
If  the  food  is  already  composed  of  sufficient 
starch,  sugar,  or  fat,  every  drop  of  alcohol 
is  poisonous  to  a certain  degree ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  taken  with  cheese,  meat, 
or  eggs,  in  which  there  is  a large  quantity 
of  nitrogen,  alcohol  in  some  shape  is  by 
no  means  injurious,  unless  its  stimulating 
effects  are  too  great  from  being  in  a very 
concentrated  form.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  our  instinct  has  taught  us  to  take 
wine  or  beer  with  savoury  food  in  prefer- 
ence to  sweets. 

1484.  Abstinence  from  the  Quantity 
on  Quality  of  Food  required  by  the 
system  is  just  as  great  an  abuse  of  what 
is  freely  offered  to  us,  as  the  opposite 
extreme.  Thus,  it  is  clearly  shown,  that 
man  is  an  animal  designed  to  live  upon 
a mixed  diet,  consisting  of  azotized  and 
non-azotized  materials  in  a given  propor- 
tion. It  matters  not  whether  these  are 
obtained  from  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom,  as  far  as  the  effect  upon  him 
is  concerned.  A man  may  feed  as  fully, 
and  form  more  blood,  on  a vegetable  diet 
composed  of  peas  or  beans,  than  he  would 
do  on  fat  meat.  There  is  no  difference, 
as  far  as  is  known,  in  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing blood,  between  flesh  and  bread,  if 
the  former  is  mixed  with  a proper  amount 
of  starch,  or  oily  matter.  But  there  is  one 
reason  why  flesh  is  superior  to  all  other 
kinds  of  food,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  waste  of  muscular  tissue,  and  that  is. 
that  it  is  the  very  substance  which  it  is 
intended  to  form,  and  therefore  is  more 
readily  built  up  into  the  animal  machine. 
The  proper  rule  is  to  obtain  the  necessary 
amount  of  each  kind  of  food  in  a state  as 
near  as  possible  to  that  tissue  for  which 
it  is  intended,  and  avoiding  too  highly 
concentrated  a form.  The  instinct  of  man 
has  always  led  him  to  apply  this  rule, 
whenever  he  could ; though  in  many  cases, 
for  want  of  sufficient  intelligence,  he  has 
been  led  to  confine  himself,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  flesh  alone,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Indians;  and  on  the  other,  to 
roots,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stunted  tribes 
of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Sect.  3.— On  the  Relation  existing  be- 
tween the  Market  Price  and  the 

Alimentary  Value  of  Food. 

1485.  By  the  former  of  these  terms  is 
understood  the  cost  of  any  article  of  food 
in  the  regular  market,  while  the  latter 
refers  to  its  good  effects  upon  the  body. 
It  will  generally  be  found  that  these  two 
are  pretty  nearly  proportioned  to  one 
another ; or,  in  other  words,  that  mankind 
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have  now  found  out  the  precise  alimentary 
value  of  most  kinds  of  food,  and  have 
priced  them  accordingly.  Yet  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  and  one  great  object  of 
the  economist  in  household  affairs  is  to 
Seek  out  such  as  are  sold  below  their  real 
value,  and  use  them  for  their  proper  pur- 
poses. It  is  a rule  generally  maintained, 
that  the  supply  of  any  article  is  equal  to  the 
demand  ; but  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  demand  is  the  price  raised,  unless  the 
supply  is  practically  unlimited,  when  the 
larger  the  demand  the  more  the  price  seems 
to  fall.  But  still  it  is  notorious  that  when- 
ever it  is  found  out  that  any  well-known 


article  has  more  useful  qualities  than  have 
generally  been  assigned  to  it,  the  demand 
Being  increased  has  a tendency  to  raise  the 
price,  and  from  that  time  it  is  no  longer 
beneficially  applicable,  and  gradually  again 
falls  out  of  use.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  several  of  our  aliments  as  sold  in  the 
market  there  is  a large  proportion  of  water, 
as  in  butcher’s  meat,  fish,  poultry,  and 
green  vegetables,  including  potatoes;  while 
in  flour,  rice,  and  other  similar  articles,  the 
quantity  of  water  is  comparatively  small. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity 
of  nutritive  matter  in  the  ordinary  articles 
of  food,  as  compared  with  their  price 


Comparative  Value  of  Food  in  Nutritive  Matter. 


Nutritive 

Matter. 

Price. 

lb. 

£ s.  d. 

100  lb.  of  Butcher’s  meat  contain  

35 

2 18  4 

„ „ Baker’s  bread  (seconds)  

75 

0 18  9 

„ „ Home-made  bread  (seconds)  

80 

0 17  8£ 

„ „ Do.  do.  (brown)  

78 

0 13  6* 

tf  „ Do.  do.  (wheat  and  Indian  meal) 

76 

0 15  7\ 

„ Do.  do.  (wheat  and  rice)  

68 

0 14  0| 

„ „ Do.  do.  (wheat  and  potatoes)  ... 

63 

0 15  1^ 

„ „ Rice  and  sago 

90 

15  0 

„ ,,  French  beans  (dried)  

92 

1 10  0 

„ „ Broad  beans  (green,  but  mealy) 

81 

2 10  0 

„ „ Peas  (dried)  

93 

15  0 

70  to  78 

2 10  0 

;,  ” Potatoes 

25  to  28 

0 6 3 

„ „ Carrots  and  parsnips 

14 

0 10  0 

,,  ,,  Cabbages  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

0 8 6 

„ „ Turnips 

6 

0 8 6 

From  this  table  it  will  appear,  that  very 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
nitrogenized  matter  in  the  food,  and  its 
fitness  for  digestion,  is  the  price  in  the 
market.  Thus,  butcher’s  meat  stands  the 
highest  in  price,  not  because  it  contains 
the  largest  quantity  of  nitrogenized  nutri- 
tive matter,  but  because  it  is  the  most 
digestible  of  those  which  are  so  com- 
pounded ; and  contains,  in  addition,  a 
liberal  supply  of  those  saline  matters 
which  are  required ; it  is,  therefore,  valued 
at  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  of  nutritive  matter.  Dried 
beans  and  peas,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
contain  about  the  same  proportion  of 
nitrogen  (see  table  at  page  434),  are  only 
valued  in  public  estimation  at  4d.  per  lb. 
of  nutritive  matter;  the  reason  being  that 
they  are  neither  so  digestible  nor  so  easily 
convertible  into  fibrine  as  meat,  and  that 
they  do  not  contain  a proper  amount  of 
saline  matters.  Bread,  again,  which  is 
composed  of  these  elements  in  a suitable 
proportion,  sells  at  3d.  per  lb.  of  nutritive 
matter  and  is  consequently  much  cheaper 


than  meat,  or  even  than  beans  and  peas, 
and  very  much  more  so  than  potatoes,  rice, 
and  sago,  which,  though  so  much  vaunted 
as  a cheap  food,  are  really  deficient  in 
every  point  of  view,  being  actually  sold  at 
from  3d.  to  3|d.  per  lb.  of  nutritive  matter, 
and  that  of  a kind  almost  wholly  without 
nitrogen.  The  exact  price  of  potatoes  is  3d., 
and  of  rice  or  sago,  3Jd.  per  lb.  of  nutritive 
matter.  Carrots,  parsnips,  cabbages,  and 
turnips,  vary  from  8d.  to  Is.  per  lb.  of 
nutritive  matter,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  compared  in  this  respect  with  any  of 
those  kinds  mentioned  above ; but  from  the 
quantity  of  saline  matter  which  they  con- 
tain, they  are  invaluable  adjuncts  to  meat, 
bread,  and  potatoes,  and  should  never  be 
omitted  for  any  lengthened  period. 

Sect.  4.— On  the  Quantities  of  Food 

REALLY  DEMANDED  BY  THE  SYSTEM. 

1486.  This  subject  has  been  previously 
alluded  to,  and  it  will,  therefore,  only  be 
necessary  here  to  repeat  in  a tabular  tbrm 
the  average  quantities  of  each  kind  of  food 
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required  by  a healthy  man  taking  an  ordi- 
nary amount  of  exercise 


(a)  Average  Daily  Amount  of  the  Best 
Kind  of  Food  required  by  an  Adult  Male  : 


Meat  (uncooked)  

Of  lb.  .. 

s. 

. 0 

d. 

6 

Bread 

Of,,  .. 

. 0 

If 

Potatoes  (or  green"! 
vegetables)  ...  J 

.. 

. 0 

If 

Cheese  

2 oz.  .. 

. 0 

1 

Butter. 

1 „ .. 

. 0 

n 

Milk  

, 2 „ .. 

. 0 

Of 

Sugar 

Tea  

k:  l 

0 

2 

Coffee 

Malt  liquor  

i „ 3 

1 pint 

0 

2 

1 4 

(&)  Cheap  Food,  sufficient  to  Support 

an  Adult  in  Good  Health 
Bread 1 lb.  ... 

s. 

. 0 

d. 

2* 

Potatoes  

. 2 „ 

. 0 

If 

Peas  or  beans 

4 oz.  .. 

. 0 

Of 

Dripping  or  lard  

. 4 ,, 

. 0 

2 

Cabbage  or  greens 

, 1 lb.  ... 

. 0 

1 

Cheese  

3 oz. 

. 0 

n 

0 9 

This  amount  of  aliment,  if  properly 
managed,  may  be  made  very  tolerably 
palatable.  The  peas  or  beans  should  be 
well  boiled,  and  then  fried  in  a part  of  the 
dripping  with  the  potatoes  and  cabbages, 
which  will  make  a savoury  mess.  Part  of 
the  bread  is  to  be  eaten  with  this,  dividing 
the  whole  into  two  meals;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bread,  with  the  cheese, 
makes  the  third  meal.  This  diet,  with  a 
pint  and  a half  of  malt  liquor,  which,  if 
brewed  at  home,  need  not  cost  more  than 
Id.,  will  keep  a man  accustomed  to  such  fare 
in  good  health ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  disagree  with  those  brought 
up  to  the  use  of  meat,  fish,  and  poultry. 


(c)  Cheap  Food  for  Children,  suited 
to  the  Country 

s.  d. 


Oatmeal  

, Of  lb.  ., 

..  0 

u 

Potatoes  and  greens... 

. 1 lb.  .. 

, 0 

1 

Milk  

1 pint 

,.  0 

1 

Treacle 

2 oz. 

..  0 

Oi 

Bacon  

2 oz. 

..  0 

1 

0 5 


The  oatmeal  should  be  boiled  in  water 
for  about  half  an  hour,  or  longer  if  very 
coarse;  then  add  the  milk,  and  this  will 
serve  for  breakfast  and  supper  with  the 
treacle.  The  potatoes  and  bacon  make  the 
dinner. 

1487.  The  Above  Calculations  are  based 
upon  the  absolute  amount  of  food  which 
the  human  machine  demands  in  order  to 
supply  its  wants,  and  makes  no  allowance 
for  changes  required  by  the  stomach,  nor 
for  the  many  other  accidental  circum- 
stances which  will  always  interfere  with 
the  cost.  But  this  will  show  upon  what 
a small  quantity  of  food  health  may  be 
supported,  and  will  serve  to  explain  the 
fact,  that  large  families  are  often  main- 
tained upon  sums  which  by  others  are 
considered  inadequate  to  find  food  for  a 
single  individual,  not  very  far  removed 
from  them  in  social  position.  It  is  truly 
astonishing  how  much  is  wasted  by  over- 
feeding, and  how  unfortunately  it  happens 
that  when  this  practice  has  long  been  con- 
tinued, it  is  next  to  impossible  to  leave  it 
off.  But  though  these  limited  quantities 
of  plain  food  are  sufficient  to  support  life 
and  health,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
by  proper  management  and  cookery,  the 
same  sums,  or  very  nearly  so,  which  will 
purchase  their  rude  materials,  will  suffice 
to  procure  much  more  savoury  dishes. 
Compare  a dish  of  plain-boiled  potatoes 
and  salt  with  the  same  articles  fried  and 
flavoured  only  with  a single  herring  and 
a little  lard ; and  even  if  they  are  reduced 
in  weight  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  extras, 
they  will  be  much  more  palatable,  and 
also  more  serviceable  to  the  system.  This 
is  merely  a single  illustration,  but  many 
others  might  be  adduced  depending  gene- 
rally upon  the  gratification  of  the  in- 
stinctive desire  for  nitrogenous  food.  In 
catering  for  a man  with  a strong  appetite, 
it  matters  little  what  its  nature  may  be.  so 
that  either  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  milk,  pulse,  or 
mushroom,  will  serve  to  afford  nitrogen  in 
large  quantities,  and  at  the  same  time  act 
as  flavouring  matter  ; but  lor  delicate 
stomachs,  the  effect  will  vary  greatly, 
and  the  choice  must  then  be  confined  to 
such  well-cooked  kinds  as  are  found  by 
experience  to  afford  this  nourishment ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  present  a 
proper  stimulus  to  the  stomach. 


CHAP.  IL 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A PROPER  PREPARATION  OF  FOOD  FOR 
THE  HUMAN  STOMACH. 


Sect.  L— General  Remarks. 

1488.  The  following  observations  from  a 
recent  leading  article  in  the  Times  are  so 
much  to  the  point,  that  I shall  extract  them 
verbatim.  After  referring  to  the  amount 
of  ignorance  existing  among  the  class  of 
mechanics  and  servants,  in  reference  to 
the  best  modes  of  procuring  the  common 
articles  of  clothing,  &c.,  the  editor  goes  on 
to  say,  “ but  the  great,  the  fearful  short- 
coming, is  in  the  science  of  cookery.  Of  it 
they  may  be  said  to  know  nothing ; and  we 
fear  in  that  class  of  life  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  is  known  of  it.  Of  course,  the 
boys  have  not  been  taught  anything  about 
it,  though  why  they  should  not  be,  nobody 
can  explain;  and  as  for  the  women,  only 
those  who  go  out  to  service  profess  to  know 
about  it;  and  in  no  case  is  their  know- 
ledge available  for  a poor  man’s  household. 
If  they  are  engaged  in  a rich  family,  they 
live  on  the  best  joints,  eat  succulent  roast 
and  fat  boiled  meat,  and  waste  on  their 
own,  and  waste  still  more  on  the  upstairs 
table,  everything  which  comes  to  their 
hand.  They  have  a notion  that  there  is  a 
divine  virtue  in  being  extravagant  and 
thriftless.  Thrift  and  economy  they  con- 
sider mean.  Yet  a household  of  this  kind, 
with  the  full  swing  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
larder,  is  too  often  the  sole  training  that 
many  a woman  gets  for  the  duties  of  a 
poor  man’s  wife.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  household  service  is  the  only 
school  that  many  a woman  ever  passes 
through,  and  to  many  a woman  it  is  a 
pernicious  school.  If  she  has  never  learned 
to  save  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  she  cannot 
begin  to  save  under  the  pressure  of  small 
means.  As  she  has  never  had  reason  for 
turning  small  things  to  account— to  make 
the  most  of  odds  and  ends— she  is  often 
reduced,  and  reduces  her  husband,  to  a 
recurring  vicissitude  of  one  day’s  feasting 
and  three  or  four  days’  fasting,  with  an 
intermediate  day  of  scraps.  And  she  is 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  thousand  ways  of 
dressing  vegetables  with  a little  meat  or 
fish,  so  as  to  make  the  absence  of  a more 
substantial  dish  unregretted.  And  this 
happens  in  a million  homes  in  a country 
which  has,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  fish, 
the  richest  and  most  succulent  meats,  and 
produces  or  imports  poultry,  eggs,  and 
butter  to  an  extent  which  precludes  their 
excessive  dearness  at  any  season.  And 
while  this  happens  with  us,  the  French 
peasant,  with  far  lower  wages,  with  fewer 
materials  of  food,  is  making  savoury  dishes 


and  healthy  condiments  out  of  the  simplest 
produce  of  the  field  and  the  moor.  Who  can 
wonder,  then,  that  while  an  English  army 
is  half-starved  despite  numerous  appliances 
and  supplies,  a French  army  feeds  itself 
out  of- the  rudest  of  Nature’s  gifts?  Miss 
Burdetfc  Coutts  and  Lord  Ashburton,  who 
took  the  lead  which  she  has  so  well  fol- 
lowed, will  have  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  country  if  they  have  done  nothing 
more  than  set  people  thinking  about  the 
amelioration  of  their  cookery,  and  lead 
high  teachers  to  consider  that  the  art  of 
feeding  is  really  a science  which  affects 
the  well-being  of  some  twenty  million 
citizens  in  England,  and  may  often  affect 
the  existence  of  some  quarter  of  a million 
soldiers  abroad;  and  our  social  reformers 
will  do  well  by  following  her  example,  and 
teaching  the  people  of  England  that  which, 
to  the  majority  of  them,  is  still  a great 
secret — ‘ What  food  to  buy,  and  how  to 
cook  it.’”  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  workings  of  our  every-day  life  in 
England,  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  will  refuse  his  cordial  assent  to 
these  remarks ; and  few  will  be  able  to  call 
upon  their  experience  for  instances  of 
much  greater  knowledge  among  the  mis- 
tresses of  families  themselves.  It  is  true, 
that  almost  every  housekeeper  knows 
what  meat  costs,  and  how  many  pounds 
she  consumes  per  week;  and,  also,  the 
price  of  bread,  and  the  number  of  quartern 
loaves,  which  she  pays  for  at  certain 
periods ; but  she  does  not  know  the 
amount  of  nourishment  required  by  the 
younger  and  older  members  of  her  family 
respectively,  nor  the  best  kinds  of  food  for 
each,  nor  even  the  best  modes  of  dressing 
what  she  fixes  upon  in  her  blind  and  care- 
less choice.  It  is  with  the  last  of  these 
subjects  that  we  have  now  to  deal,  and 
consequently  to  examine  into  the  relative 
advantages  of— 1st,  Vie  proper  keeping  of 
food;  2nd,  roasting  and  baking;  3rd,  boiling; 
4th,  frying  and  broiling;  5th,  stewing;  6th, 
soup  -making ; besides  the  art  and  advan- 
tages of  preparing  what  are  called  made- 
dishes. , sauces , and  also  pastry,  puddings , 
and  other  sweets.  Prior  to  these  divisions, 
however,  it  will  be  better  to  dilate  at 
some  length  upon  the  duties  of  the  cook 
in  this  department— those  pertaining  to 
the  care  of  her  kitchen,  and  of  the  house 
generally,  having  been  already  alluded  to 
at  page  222. 

1489.  The  Grand  Principles  of  Econo- 
mical Cookery  are  universally  the  same,, 
however  they  may  fall  short  in  practice  of 
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ideal  perfection.  They  are — 1st.  To  render 
food , as  afforded  by  nature , more  digestible 
by  art.  2nd.  To  avoid , as  far  as  possible , 
«??.?/  waste  of  materials  in  the  operation.  3rd. 
To  combine  with  the  most  nourishing  and 
digestible  kinds  of  food  those  which  shall 
render  them  grateful  to  the  palate.  4th.  To 
take  care  and  please  the  senses  of  sight  and 
smelly  as  well  as  those  of  taste.  And  5th. 
To  avoid  all  needless  expense  in  carrying  out 
the  above  operations. 

Sect.  2.— The  Cook,  and  her  General 
Utensils. 

1490.  Every  cook  has  constantly  to  deal 
with  four  different  elements  of  calculation, 
three  of  which  are  tolerably  constant,  and 
therefore  to  be  depended  on,  while  the 
fourth  is  unfortunately  somewhat  change- 
able. The  first,  or  constant  elements,  are 
time,  quantity , and  quality;  the  second  being 
her  own  organ  of  taste  and  those  of  her 
employers. 

1491.  Time  is  truly  a certain  and  sure 
element,  always  to  be  depended  on  as  a 
severe  but  just  master.  To  the  punctual 
observer  of  his  laws  he  accords  his 
favours  without  measure;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  break  them  are 
as  surely  punished  by  a constant  and 
ever-recurring  series  of  what  they 
sometimes  fancy  to  be  misfortunes. 
As  Napoleon  could  always  manage  to 
assemble  his  troops  on  a given  spot  at 
a given  time,  from  whatever  distance 
they  might  have  been  drawn,  so  the 
cook,  with  a good  head  for  her  business, 
can  contrive  that  all  her  dishes  shall  be 
ready  at  the  same  hour,  by  properly  cal- 
culating the  time  they  will  take  to  dress, 
and  commencing  each  in  turn  according  to 
its  requirements  in  point  of  cookery.  If 
this  is  neglected,  one  dish  has  to  wait 
for  another,  and  is,  therefore,  more  or 
less  injured  by  delay ; and  the  dinner  is 
postponed  so  long,  that  the  tempers  of 
those  who  partake  of  it  are  by  no  means 
in  a condition  to  allow  them  to  judge 
impartially  of  its  pretensions  to  a correct 
preparation.  Punctuality,  therefore,  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  inculcated,  and  this  implies 
a proper  grounding  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  cookery,  so  as  to  be  aware, 
without  trouble  and  reference  to  books,  of 
the  time  which  every  article  requires.  If 
the  cook  has  to  look  every  day  for  these 
particulars,  she  will  lose  time  when  most 
precious ; but,  still,  if  she  has  not  the 
knowledge,  she  can  only  gain  it  by  con- 
sulting an  authority  of  some  kind ; and 
if  she  is,  as  she  ought  to  be,  a quick  reader, 
she  may  soon  make  herself  independent  on 
this  score.  In  every  case,  there  should  be 
a clock  in  the  kitchen,  or  within  sight  of 


the  cook ; and  when  she  is  not  thoroughly 
experienced,  she  should  have  the  aid  of  a 
table  of  the  times  required  for  the  cookery 
of  the  more  ordinary  articles  hung  up  near 
her  fire-place ; which,  if  she  cannot  herself 
write  in  sufficiently  legible  characters, 
should  be  written  by  master  or  mistress. 

1492.  Quantity  comes  next  to  time  in 
importance ; and  it  is  an  element  still  more 
frequently  neglected  by  those  who  consider 
themselves  professed  cooks.  Few  of  these 
people  weigh  or  measure  the  ingredients 
which  they  use,  but  compound  their  dishes 
by  “ rule  of  thumb.”  This  is  in  some  cases 
of  little  consequence ; but  for  young  cooks 
at  all  events  it  is  a very  foolish  plan,  since 
it  so  often  leads  to  a failure ; whilst,  for  old 
ones,  it  ensures  an  early  destruction  of  their 
organ  of  taste,  which  ought  to  be  husbanded 
with  the  greatest  care.  This  is  obviously  , 
the  result,  because  if  dishes  are  made  in  the 
careless  way  to  which  I have  alluded,  they 
must  be  tasted  again  and  again,  until  they’ 
satisfy  the  palate  of  the  cook ; while,  if  they* 
are  prepared  from  ingredients  of  accurately 
known  measure  or  weight,  they  will  so 
seldom  vary,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
taste  them  at  all,  or  at  all  events  only  once. 
From  constant  tasting  the  palled  organ  of 
taste  becomes  insensible  to  all  but  very 
strong  flavours,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
dishes  are  sent  to  table  which  call  forth 
complaints  from  the  heads  of  the  house; 
and  these  complaints  being  conveyed  to  a 
servant  who  has  no  certain  guide  in  the 
shape  of  an  accurate  receipt,  she  is  unable 
to  rectify  her  mistake,  and  on  the  next 
attempt  perhaps  falls  into  the  opposite  error. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a cook  works  by  any 
receipt  not  her  own,  she  should  follow  it 
closely  for  her  own  sake;  or  if  she  can 
improve  upon  it,  let  her  do  so,  but  then  let 
her  set  down  the  exact  variation  from  the 
original.  In  this  way  she  will  always  have 
a certain  guide ; and,  though  she  may  lose 
a few  minutes  a day  in  measuring  and 
weighing,  yet  she  may  console  herself  that 
her  hand  will  last  much  longer  than  her 
palate,  and  that,  by  the  regular  adoption  of 
the  practice,  she  will  be  able  to  fulfil  her 
duties  for  many  years  longer  than  she  would 
do  if  she  drew  upon  her  delicate  nerves  of 
taste  every  ten  minutes.  Perhaps  she  will 
say  that  she  does  not  intend  to  spend  all 
her  life  roasting  herself,  but  that  she  hopes 
some  day  to  be  the  mistress  of  a family.  If 
such  is  her  intention,  and  she  is  sure  of 
carrying  it  out,  this  argument  will  not 
apply;  but  even  then,  I should  strongly 
recommend  her  to  wait  until  she  has 
secured  a competency;  and,  in  waiting,  to 
take  care  of  her  stomach,  for  no  one  is  more 
miserably  situated  than  a cook  so  accus- 
tomed to  rich  food  that  she  cannot  live 
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upon  plain  dishes,  and  yet  cannot  pay  for 
anything  else.  In  every  way,  therefore, 
for  her  own  sake,  the  cook  should  study 
quantity,  and  carry  out  her  knowledge  in 
practice,  while,  for  the  sake  of  her  master 
and  mistress,  she  can  scarcely  ever  pass 
an  hour  without  having  recourse  to  her 
weights  and  scales.  These  must,  of  course, 
he  provided  for  her ; and  if  they  are  to  be 
used  as  here  advised,  they  must  be  of  the 
kind  shown  at  fig.  109,  which  should  always 
be  on  a shelf  or  table  ready  for  use.  If  the 
cook  has  to  take  out  a pair  of  scales  from 
a closet  or  drawer,  and  set  them  up,  before 
weighing  any  article,  there  can  be  no 
wonder  that  she  avoids  the  trouble.  The 
cost  of  these  scales  is  from  16s.  to  25s.,  but 
they  soon  pay  for  themselves ; and  as  they 
weigh  anything  from  one  quarter  of  an 
ounce  to  twenty  pounds,  they  serve  for 
every  purpose.  We  all  know  perfectly 
well  the  rudest  kinds  of  scales  may  be 
made  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  without  making  the 
thing  easy,  a cook  will  always  shirk  this 
part  of  her  duty ; and  indeed  in  every  case 
with  servants,  unless  they  have  the  best 
tools  which  can  be  supplied,  they  are 
almost  certain  to  excuse  their  neglect  by 
laying  the  fault  upon  those  who  will  not 
give  them  the  “proper  things”  for  their 
business.  The  various  weights  and  mea- 
sures will  be  found  given  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 

1493.  With  Regard  to  Quality,  the 
cook  has  less  to  do  than  with  the  other 
elements  concerned,  unless  she  is  also  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  market.  Still  even 
when  she  does  not  purchase  the  things 
required  in  the  kitchen,  she  will  be  often 
called  upon  for  her  opinion  of  their  quality ; 
and  she  should  then  be  able  to  give  \t 
to  her  mistress  without  hesitation.  This, 
however,  requires  considerable  experience; 
and  if  she  has  not  had  it,  she  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  able  to  guide  when  she 
herself  requires  a leader.  In  Book  IV.  the 
cook,  as  well  as  the  mistress,  will  however 
find  ample  directions  for  instructing  herself 
in  what  is  required;  but,  nevertheless, 
practice  is  here  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  best  precepts  in  the  world. 

1494.  As  a Nice  Sense  of  Taste  is  the 
great  secret  of  the  first-rate  cook,  when 
joined  to  the  observance  of  the  three 
elements  of  success  already  alluded  to,  so 
it  should  be  most  carefully  educated  and 
prized.  I have  already  mentioned  that  this 
sense  is  easily  palled  or  dulled  by  con- 
stantly calling  upon  it,  and  that  for  this  rea- 
son it  should  be  as  seldom  taxed  as  possible. 
It  is  well  known  that  even  the  best  judge 
fails  to  distinguish  port-wine  from  sherry 
after  a dozen  successive  tastes  of  them 


indiscriminately,  when  blindfolded  and 
without  the  sense  of  smell  to  aid  him. 
This,  therefore,  shows  how  readily  the 
palate  is  confused,  and  how  necessary  it  is 
to  husband  its  powers.  But  besides  this 
abuse  of  the  sense  of  taste  from  satiety, 
there  is  also  the  fact  that  the  taste  of  every 
individual  is  suffering  a change,  so  that  we 
like  this  year  what  was  perhaps  distasteful 
a lew  years  ago.  Hence,  the  cook  requires 
to  consider,  when  she  is  drawing  upon 
her  own  resources,  not  only  whether  her 
concoction  is  pleasant  to  herself  but  whether 
it  will  please  her  employers.  She  must 
recollect  that  her  organ  and  their  organs 
are  liable  to  change  in  the  regular  course  of 
events,  and  dependent  also  upon  the 
seasons,  upon  health,  and  sometimes  upon 
the  caprice  of  fashion.  A constant  neces- 
sity, therefore,  exists  for  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  success  of  her  efforts,  from  day  to 
day,  and  this  can  only  be  done  either  by 
means  of  the  mistress  or  of  her  fellow- 
servant  waiting  at  table.  If  the  cook  can 
depend  upon  the  latter,  the  intelligence 
will  be  more  regularly  conveyed ; and  not 
only  this,  but  the  servant  waiting  can 
detect  the  general  success  or  failure  of  any 
dish  or  dishes  with  even  more  certainty 
than  the  mistress  herself,  because  the  latter 
is  influenced  by  her  own  palate  in  judging 
of  others,  .while  the  servant  is  not.  It  is 
obvious  that  a dish  may  be  liked  by  all  but 
the  mistress,  yet  it  would  be  condemned  by 
the  single  dissentient,  if  she  were  the  sole 
organ  of  communication  with  the  cook; 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  if  she  were 
aware  of  her  mistake,  she  would  be  the  last 
to  wish  the  change  made;  for  I believe 
most  fully,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
mistress  of  a family  willingly  sacrifices  her 
own  taste  to  that  of  the  other  members, 
whether  husband  or  children.  Let  every 
cook,  therefore,  while  in  health,  take  care 
to  avoid  spoiling  her  taste  by  over-use ; let 
her  also  do  all  in  her  power  to  keep  in 
health,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  organ ; and  lastly,  let  her  on  all 
occasions  remember  that  she  is  preparing 
her  dishes  for  a variable  and  uncertain  set 
of  palates,  and  trim  her  sails  accordingly, 
by  looking  out  ahead  for  every  change  in 
their  likes  and  dislikes. 

1495.  Cleanliness  and  Proper  Ventila- 
tion, as  well  as  Lighting,  are  no  less 
important  than  the  above  essentials;  but 
they  merely  require  to  be  mentioned  in 
order  to  secure  attention.  With  regard  to 
the  first  of  them,  it  will  always  be  incul- 
cated by  the  employers  for  their  own  sakes ; 
but  it  is  no  less  advisable  tor  the  sake  of  the 
cook,  who,  if  she  neglects  it,  will  never  be 
able  to  send  her  more  delicate  things  to 
table  looking  well,  however  palatable  they 
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may  be ; and  as  the  eye  very  often  leads  the 
palate,  she  will  disgust  the  latter  at  once. 
With  regard  to  ventilation  and  lighting,  it 
is  manifest  that,  if  the  cook  is  oppressed 
with  the  heat  and  steam  arising  from  the 
chief  scene  of  her  labours,  her  bodily  health 
will  suffer,  as  well  as  her  temper ; and  we 
all  know  by  sad  experience  how  completely 
a loss  of  the  last-mentioned  faculty  ensures 
the  defeat  of  the  best  concerted  plans.  All 
this  has,  however,  been  fully  dilated  upon 
at  page  152.  With  regard  to  lighting,  both 
by  day  and  night,  full  particulars  will  be 
found  at  pages  119  to  137,  with  the  com- 
parative cost  of  gas  and  other  means  of 
illumination.  A strong  light  is  essential  to 
some  departments  of  cookery,  and  should 
always  be  within  the  reach  of  the  cook;  I 
but  for  many  it  is  by  no  means  necessary, 
and  only  adds,  when  artificial,  to  the  other- 
wise sufficiently-liigh  temperature  of  the 
kitchen. 

1496.  The  Proper  Cooking-range,  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  establishment,  is  de- 
scribed at  pages  152  and  153,  together  with 
the  fittings  for  the  back-kitchen;  and  at 
page  192,  four  lists  of  kitchen  utensils  are 
to  be  found  suited  to  the  respective  expen- 
ditures of  £1000,  £500,  £250,  and  £100. 

1497.  The  Cook’s  Book,  is  a weekly 
account  kept  by  her,  in  small  ruled 
pages,  of  her  disbursements  for  pot-herbs, 
or  other  petty  and  frequently-recurring 
items,  for  which  the  mistress  will  not 
always  like  to  be  disturbed.  In  the  country, 
where  there  is  no  shop  at  hand  ready  to 
supply  these  demands,  no  such  book  is 
generally  kept;  but  in  towns  it  is  almost 
a necessity ; though  the  more  it  is  confined 
in  its  operations,  the  better  for  the  pocket 
of  the  employer.  In  many  even  small 
establishments  this  book  extends  to  butter, 
milk,  cheese,  and  green-grocery ; but  it  is 
far  better  to  let  these  articles  be  supplied 
from  some  neighbouring  shopkeeper  fixed 
on  by  the  mistress,  and  to  let  him  send  in 
his  bill  weekly  to  be  paid  by  her.  When 
this  is  done,  there  remain  very  few  things 
indeed  which  will  require  a book,  for  even 


the  herbs  should  be  included  in  the  green- 
grocer’s  weekly  bill;  and,  therefore,  in 
reality,  this  book,  so  much  dreaded  by 
mistresses,  may  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, if  they  will  only  take  care  to  call 
in  their  bills  weekly,  and  pay  them  them- 
selves. 

1498.  The  Grease-pot  and  Wash-tub 
are  allowed  in  many  families  as  the  per- 
quisites of  the  cook;  the  consequences 
often  being  that  a very  large  proportion  of 
good  dripping  is  put  into  the  former,  and 
plenty  of  serviceable  vegetables  and  meat 
also  into  the  latter.  It  seems  like  play- 
ing a very  selfish  part  to  prevent  the 
cook  from  selling  what  would  otherwise 
be  wasted,  and  therefore,  if  on  trial,  any 
individual  is  found  to  be  trustworthy,  the 
practice  may  be  allowed  without  loss ; but 
in  all  cases  it  is  better  in  engaging  a cook 
to  arrange  with  her  by  stipulating  against 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  leaving  the 
door  open  for  a future  relaxation  of  the 
rule  in  case  of  good  conduct.  But  even 
then  I believe  the  temptation  almost  too 
great,  and  that  very  few  servants  are  to  be 
trusted  with  this  discretionary  power  when 
their  own  interest  clashes  with  that  of 
their  employers.  There  are  always,  in  the 
summer,  pieces  of  meat  which  may  be 
reclaimed  from  “going”  by  care  and 
management,  but  which  may  also  be  as 
easily  condemned  to  the  wash-tub;  and 
this  is  the  first  step  in  a downward  course, 
soon  followed,  in  many  cases,  by  the  con- 
stant and  regular  sacrifice  of  “ broken 
bread,”  good  bones  capable  of  making 
plenty  of  stock,  and  cold  potatoes.  It; 
therefore,  there  is  the  money  to  spare,  it  is 
better  to  fix  an  extra  sum  for  the  cook,  and 
give  away  these  doubtful  articles  to  the 
poor;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  rigid 
economy  demands  a stricter  supervision,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  no  grease-pot  or  wash- 
tub  ought  to  be  allowed. 

1499.  The  Utensils  required  for  the 
cookery  of  each  department,  will  be  fully 
described  under  the  different  heads  of 
Boasting,  Baking,  Boiling,  Stewing,  &c. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  FOOD  BY  KEEPING. 


Sect.  1.— General  Remarks. 

1500.  A GREAT  MANY  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD 
are  the  better  for  keeping  a longer  or 
shorter  time,  varying,  according  to  their 
nature,  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  to 
the  place  where  they  are  kept.  Among  the 
chief  of  these  are — butcher’s  meat,  venison, 
game,  some  kinds  of  poultry,  and  a few 
kinds  of  fish.  Even  some  vegetables  are 
the  better  for  a few  hours’  keeping,  after 
they  are  brought  in  from  the  garden,  such 
as  young  potatoes  and  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes; but  this  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  which  enforces  the  necessity 
of  dressing  vegetables  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  gathered.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  fruits  require  keeping  for  some 
time,  such  as  apples,  and  pears  of  the  kinds 
called  keepers,  medlars,  and  some  others. 
The  best  mode,  therefore,  of  keeping  these 
several  articles  will  here  be  given. 

Sect.  2.— Essentials  for  Keeping. 

1501.  The  Larder  has  been  described  at 
page  155;  and  when  such  a room  is  well 
situated,  meat,  &c.,  may  be  kept  to  great 
advantage.  But  in  many  cases,  especially 
in  towns,  this  cannot  be  managed,  and 
all  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  is  a 
small  box  of  wood  with  perforated-zinc 
sides,  and  called  a “safe.”  This  is  often 
placed  in  a small  room  or  closet,  perhaps 
adjoining  the  kitchen;  and  then  it  is  not 
surprising  that  meat  becomes  putrid,  in 
warm  weather,  the  day  after  it  comes  from 
the  butcher.  When  there  is  a back-yard, 
this  safe  may  often  be  suspended  there  with 
advantage  during  the  part  of  the  day  when 
the  sun  is  shaded  off  by  the  surrounding 
buildings;  or  permanently,  if  it  is  entirely 
excluded.  Dry  heat  is  not  so  injurious  as 
the  moist,  yet  warm,  atmosphere,  which 
always  prevails  in  underground  kitchens; 
and  even  a much  higher  temperature,  if 
dry,  will  do  less  mischief  than  one  com- 
paratively cool,  but  moist ; that  is  to  say, 
if  the  latter  is  above  60  or  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  for  below  that  point  decompo- 
sition does  not  go  on  with  any  degree  of 
rapidity.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  al- 
most all  kinds  of  animal  food  intended  for 
roasting  require  a certain  amount  of  decom- 
position to  make  them  tender,  the  only 
exception  being  those  which  are,  in  the 
first  place,  sufficiently  so  when  quite  fresh, 
and,  in  the  second,  are  so  prone  to  rapid 
decomposition,  that  they  are  not  to  be  kept 
without  great  risk : such  are  veal  and  some 
kinds  of  poultry,  which  in  moderately  cool 
weather  will  not  keep  more  than  a few 
days,  and  in  summer,  are  not  always  to  be 


depended  on  for  twenty-four  hours.  For 
this  reason,  in  frosty  weather,  meat  may  be 
kept  for  an  indefinite  time  without  altering 
its  condition ; and,  in  long  frosts,  there  is 
scarcely  a possibility  of  getting  it  into  a state 
fit  for  the  spit.  Hence,  it  is  always  desirable 
to  maintain  in  the  larder  a temperature 
considerably  above  the  freezing  point,  and 
below  50,  or  at  all  events  60  degrees,  with  a 
good  current  of  air  free  from  moisture. 

Sect.  3.— Directions  for  Keeping. 

1502.  Whenever  these  conditions  can  be 
obtained,  meat,  the  produce  of  mature  ani- 
mals, may  be  kept  with  advantage,  if  it 
is  constantly  watched  and  protected  from 
the  flies,  for  a period  of  time  varying, 
according  to  the  weather,  from  a few  days 
to  three  weeks.  It  must  also  be  kept  dry , 
by  wiping  the  moist  parts  every  night  and 
morning,  taking  care  to  separate  all  the 
crevices  and  dry  them  to  the  bottom. 
Beyond  the  above  time  no  meat  improves 
by  keeping,  if  it  is  not  frozen,  but  in  that 
case  nearly  the  whole  period  during 
which  it  has  been  in  that  state  must  be 
deducted,  and  the  time  calculated  inde- 
pendently of  it.  There  appear  to  be  two 
kinds  of  decomposition  in  animal  sub- 
stances, which  are  quite  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  not  always  depending 
upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
one  kind,  the  change  begins  in  the  parts 
in  contact  with  the  air,  especially  in  those 
which  are  the  most  moist.  From  these  it 
gradually  extends  to  the  deeper  parts; 
but  so  slowly,  that  very  often  the  surface 
is  quite  putrid,  and  greenish-brown  in 
colour,  while  the  parts  round  the  bone  are 
as  sweet  as  ever,  and  maintain  their  original 
red.  This  is  a true  oxygenation,  and  is 
the  result  of  keeping  healthy  animal  sub- 
stances in  a good  and  proper  current  of 
dry  air.  But  in  the  other  kind  of  decom- 
position, either  the  whole  mass  changes 
together,  or  the  deep  parts  go  first,  and 
gradually  extend  their  influence  to  the 
surface.  This  is  clearly  not  the  result  of 
an  union  with  a fresh  supply  of  qxygen, 
because  that  gas  would  surely  affect  the 
surface  more  than  the  interior;  but  it 
appears  to  be  a new  arrangement  of  the 
elements  already  existing  in  the  substance, 
by  which  ammonia,  and  some  others  of 
the  changeable  organic  compounds,  are 
evolved.  It  generally,  but  not  always, 
occurs  in  hot  and  thundery  weather,  but 
always  with  the  thermometer  above  60 
degrees ; there  is  almost  always  a crackling 
feel  given  to  the  hand  in  pressing  meat 
when  in  this  state,  depending  upon  the 
bubbles  of  gas  confined  within  its  meshes; 
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and  the  smell  is  of  a peculiarly  nauseous 
kind,  accompanied  with  a pungent  impres- 
sion upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  which  is  not  very  agreeable.  When 
meat  is  in  this  state,  it  is  very  unwhole- 
some, and  is  even  unfit  for  pigs  or  dogs.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  buried  deeply  beneath 
the  surface,  out  of  all  risk  of  affecting  the 
health  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 

1503.  When  Frozen  Meat,  Poultry,  or 
Fish  are  to  be  dressed,  they  should  be  gra- 
dually thawed  through  their  whole  sub- 
stance, either  by  placing  them  in  a warm 
kitchen  for  some  hours  or  by  immersing 
them  in  lukewarm  water,  and  keeping  it  at 
that  temperature  by  the  addition  of  more 
warm  water  as  the  frozen  meat  cools  it. 
Meat  and  poultry  are  better  warmed  in  air, 
because  the  water  takes  out  a certain  por- 
tion of  their  juices  ; but  fish  will  be  more 
easily  thawed  in  water,  and  without  loss  of 
flavour  or  substance. 

1504.  Before  Dressing  Meat  and  Poul- 
try which  have  been  hung  for  any  length 
of  time,  they  should  be  washed  with  a 
little  strong  salt  and  water;  and  if  any 
parts  of  the  former  are  much  decomposed, 
which  may  be  known  by  their  high  scent, 
a little  strong  distilled  vinegar  should  be 
rubbed  into  them,  and  then,  after  remain- 
ing on  the  surface  for  a few  minutes,  it 
may  be  washed  off  with  salt  and  water. 
Game  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way ; but 
even  without  this  precaution  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  the  act  of  roasting  restores  the 
condition  of  this  kind  of  food.  Many  people 
who  eat  their  game  with  a relish,  consider- 
ing it  exactly  “kept  to  a day,”  would  turn 
from  it  with  disgust  if  they  saw  it  when 
preparing  for  the  spit;  and  therefore  the 
young  cook  must  be  careful  how  she  rejects 
any  of  these  delicate  kinds  of  fare  as  “ too 
far  gone,”  unless  she  has  the  authority 
of  some  one  competent  to  judge. 

1505.  The  Cook  should  watch  most  care- 
fully all  the  meat  and  game  under  her  care, 
and  inform  her  mistress  as  soon  as  she 
sees  the  slightest  sign  by  which  she  may 
consider  it  is  approaching  the  proper  ter- 
mination of  keeping.  Butcher’s  meat  shows 
its  state  by  the  smell,  by  the  touch,  and  by 
the  look.  The  slightest  taint  in  warm 
weather  is  enough  to  put  the  cook  on  her 
guard,  and  especially  if  the  meat  begins  to 
feel  tender  on  pressure;  if  it  is  turning 
green  on  the  surface,  also,  she  must  consider 
it  as  a very  sure  sign;  and  especially  if, 
at  the  same  time,  the  stiffness  of  the  joint 
is  giving  way,  or  bending.  Thus,  a little 
practice,  with  attention  to  these  signs, 
will  soon  render  her  expert,  and  she  may 
a!  ways  at  first  be  careful  to  err  on  the  safe 
side.  In  deciding  upon  the  time  to  keep 
game,  some  people  hang  the  feathered 


lands  up  by  their  tails,  and  consider  they 
are  fit  to  dress  as  soon  as  they  drop,  and 
leave  their  tails  behind  them.  For  those 
who  like  game  “rather  high,”  this  is  not 
a bad  test  in  the  cool  weather  of  autumn; 
but  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the 
feathers  adhere  too  long  to  give  this  rule 
any  value,  or  rather  it  may  be  said  that  if 
adhered  to  it  will  cause  the  spoiling  of 
many  brace  of  grouse  and  partridges,  which 
will  seldom  bear  much  keeping  until  after 
the  middle  of  October. 

1506.  Fish  will  sometimes  be  the  better 
for  a day’s  keeping,  or,  in  cool  weather, 
even  two  days  will  not  injure  its  flavour. 
It  should,  however,  always  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place ; and  it  may  generally  be  hung 
up  with  advantage,  rather  than  to  deposit 
it  on  the  floor,  as  is  generally  done.  If, 
however,  it  is  of  a kind  which  would  be 
injured  by  becoming  dry— as,  for  instance, 
turbot,  the  latter  place  is  the  best ; but 
cod-fish  and  haddock  are  better  suspended. 
Ice  will  always  keep  fish  for  an  indefinite 
time,  if  such  is  desired;  but  when  it  is  of 
a kind  which  is  the  better  for  keeping,  the 
ice  will  suspend  the  good  effects  of  that 
operation,  and  should  not  therefore  be  had 
recourse  to  longer  than  necessary. 

1507.  When  Meat,  Poultry,  or  Game 
is  evidently  in  a state  which  will  not  allow 
it  to  be  kept  until  the  time  when  it  will 
be  wanted,  it  may  be  parboiled,  or  half- 
roasted,  which  will  postpone  its  “going” 
for  at  least  two,  or  even  three  da}rs.  It 
must  be  boiled  or  roasted  for  nearly  half 
the  proper  time,  in  the  first  process;  and 
in  the  second,  it  will  generally  take  about 
three-quarters  of  that  ordered  for  it  in  tho 
usual  way. 

1508.  Apples  and  Pears  should  be  stored 
in  a dry  room,  not  exposed  to  any  draught 
of  air,  by  which  they  are  dried  too  much, 
and  become  shrivelled  on  the  surface. 
They  should  also  be  kept  in  the  dark,  if  it 
is  desired  to  postpone  the  time  of  their 
becoming  ripe.  They  should  be  arranged 
on  wooden  shelves,  in  such  a way  that 
each  apple  is  distinct  from  its  neighbours — 
contact  with  each  other  being  very  apt  to 
cause  decay.  Every  week,  at  least,  they 
should  be  looked  over  carefully,  and  the 
rotten  fruit  picked  out.  Some  people  keep 
them  in  straw  or  sand,  but  neither  of  these 
modes  is  equal  to  the  plan  described  above. 

1509.  Potatoes  and  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes are  kept  either  stored  in  a dark 
and  dry  cellar,  heaped  up  in  a corner  or 
stored  in  casks;  or  out  of  doors,  in  heaps 
or  “ buries”  covered  over  with  earth,  and 
sometimes  thatched.  A shallow  trench  is 
first  made  in  a situation  free  from  wet — 
that  is  to  say,  well  drained.  In  this  tlm 
potatoes  are  heaped  up  in  a pyramidal 
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form,  at  as  high  an  angle  as  they  will 
sustain  without  falling.  The  earth  removed 
from  the  trench  is  next  laid  over  them,  and 
beaten  down  with  a spade  so  as  to  form 


a smooth  sloping  surface  on  all  sides, 
which,  in  some  soils,  is  a sufficient  pro- 
tection, but  in  loose  sands  will  demand  the 
addition  of  ordinary  thatch. 


CHAP.  IV. 

ROASTING  AND  BAKING  OF  ANIMAL  FOOD. 


Sect.  1.— General  Observations. 

1510.  Although  boiling  may  appear  a more 
simple  operation  than  roasting,  and  though 
it  is  certainly  more  easy  of  application 
when  the  utensils  are  at  hand,  yet  the  latter 
is  the  first  step  in  the  science  of  cookery, 
since  it  requires  only  a fire,  while  for 
boiling  a waterproof  vessel  must  be  added. 
In  savage  life  roasting  or  baking  is  common 
enough,  a fire  of  dry  branches  being  first 
made,  and  then  the  meat  to  be  cooked  is 
suspended  near  it  by  transfixing  it  with  a 
straight  stick,  and  supporting  this  upon 
two  forked  sticks  stuck  in  the  ground. 
For  baking  they  scoop  a hole  in  the  ground 
and  make  a fire  in  it,  then,  after  thoroughly 
heating  it,  the  fire  is  removed,  the  meat 
introduced,  and  covered  over  with  a flat 
stone,  or  with  branches  when  this  is  not  at 
hand.  With  these  rude  methods  a joint 
maybe  cooked  with  a considerable  approach 
to  perfection,  quite  equalling  the  most 
successful  efforts  of  any  cook  who  does  not 
haste  her  meat,  an  operation  which  the 
savage  cannot  perform,  because  he  has 
nothing  to  catch  the  dripping  in,  nor,  if 
caught,  has  he  a spoon  to  baste  with. 

Sect.  2.— Utensils. 

1511.  For  Roasting  or  Baking,  the 
kind  of  grate  is  of  the  utmost  importance : 
it  being  impossible  without  a good  one  to 
turn  out  a well-dressed  joint  to  advantage. 
It  may  be  said  that  an  open  fire  will 
always  dress  a joint  of  meat;  and  so  it 
will,  but  not  a large  or  small  one  at  the 
choice  of  the  cook,  unless  the  fire  is  capable 
of  being  made  narrow  or  broad,  shallow 
or  deep,  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
joint  and  its  mode  of  suspension.  The 
various  kinds  of  kitchen-ranges  will  be 
found  described  at  pages  152  and  153 ; and 
the  comparative  cost  of  fuel,  including  gas, 
at  page  108.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary 
here  to  return  to  the  subject ; but  the  reader 
may  be  reminded  that  when  alluding  to 
roasting,  I mean  at  an  open  fire;  and  by 


baking,  I intend  the  process  as  conducted 
in  an  iron  oven  attached  to  a grate,  or  in  a 
baker’s  oven.  Unless  therefore  any  specific 
remarks  refer  to  roasting  or  baking  by  gas , 
the  above  methods  of  cookery  are  always  to 
be  understood. 

1512.  A Spit  or  Hook  for  suspending 
the  meat,  with  some  kind  of  machinery  for 
turning  it,  is  the  next  in  importance  to 
the  fire.  Of  these,  the  horizontal  spit, 
worked  by  the  smoke-jack,  is  the  most 
perfect  (described  at  page  152,  and  illus- 
trated b j fig.  67).  In  every  case  the  article 
to  be  roasted  is  either  suspended  from 
above  by  a hook,  or  string  tied  to  it,  or  it  is 
transfixed  by  a horizontal  spit  (see  Jig.  110, 
ab),  and  kept  from  turning  round  upon  it 
by  driving  the  points  of  the  slide  (c)  into 
the  end ; this  slide  travels  freely  upon  the 
spit,  but  the  shape  of  this  being  angular, 
and  the  socket  of  the  slide  fitting  accu- 
rately, it  cannot  slip  round,  and  conse- 
quently when  pushed  well  into  the  meat 
it  keeps  it  firmly  fixed  upon  the  spit.  The 
next  thing  is  to  provide  for  the  regular 
and  constant  rotation;  this  is  done  in  the 
most  simple  way  by  a piece  of  cord,  which 
after  it  has  been  twisted  in  one  direction 
has  a tendency  to  untwist  itself,  and  so 
keeps  up  its  action  for  a certain  time,  but 
requires  constant  attention.  Next  to  this 
conaes  the  bottle-jack  (Jig.  Ill  a),  which,  by 
means  of  common  clock-work,  keeps  up  a 
constant  revolution  of  any  article  attached 
to  the  hook  (b).  The  objection  to  this  kind 
is  that  a fire  can  with  difficulty  be  made 
equally  strong  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and, 
consequently,  the  joint  is  roasted  either  too 
much  or  too  little  in  one  or  other  of  its 
ends.  But  being  of  a comparatively  low’ 
price  it  is  often  used,  and  succeeds  well 
enough  for  poultry,  game,  or  small  joints. 
The  horizontal  roasting  apparatus  (Jig.  110) 
answers  every  purpose;  and  for  a small 
family,  not  requiring  large  haunches  of 
mutton  or  venison  to  be  dressed,  it  is 
quite  equal  to  the  smoke-jack.  The  spit 
shown  at  Jig.  110  is  the  ordinary  one,  which 
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serves  for  joints,  or  for  poultry  or  game ; 
and  one  on  the  same  principle  is  used  also 
for  these  articles  with  the  smoke-jack;  but 
in  addition  a cradle-spit  (see  fig.  67)  is 
frequently  employed,  so  as  to  include  cer- 
tain stuffed  joints  in  its  embrace  without 
perforating  them.  It  is  not,  however,  very 
often  wanted,  and  may  well  be  dispensed 
with.  In  this  kind  of  apparatus  the  spit  is 
made  to  revolve  by  clock-work  at  (d), 
wound  up  by  a key  in  the  same  way  as  the 
bottle-jack. 

1513.  Besides  the  Spit  and  Jack,  a 
Screen  must  be  used  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  heat,  which  would  otherwise  occur  by 
radiation.  If  a smoke-jack  is  used,  a large 
screen  is  brought  up  near  the  lire,  similar 
in  form  to  fig.  110,  but  somewhat  larger, 
and  generally  made  to  hold  and  warm  the 
dishes  and  plates  intended  for  dinner.  In 
order  to  have  it  of  the  most  perfect  kind, 
it  should  be  made  of  wood,  which  is  a 
non-conductor  of  caloric,  and  lined  with 
polished  tin,  which  is  a good  reflector  of 
it ; but,  in  general,  it  is  made  of  tin,  and 
painted  on  the  outside,  which  is,  however, 
a bad  plan,  as  the  paint  increases  the 
tendency  to  radiate  heat  (see  par.  201).  If, 
therefore,  it  is  not  made  of  wood,  it  should 
be  left  with  as  much  metallic  polish  as 
possible  on  both  sides.  The  two  forms  (figs. 
110  and  111)  are  those  usually  adopted,  and 
answer  the  purpose  exceedingly  well, 
though  not  quite  equal  to  the  large  screen 
adapted  for  the  smoke-jack,  because  they 
do  not  so  completely  keep  off  all  the  cold 

1517.  Price  of  Ec 


Smoke-jack,  complete  (see  page  152) 
Meat-screen  for  ditto,  of  wood,  lined  wii 

Ditto  with  hot  closet,  from  

Dripping-pan  and  stand 

Horizontal  spit  and  jack,  with  meat-screi 

plate-warmer  (see  fig.  110)  ... 

Bottle-jack  and  screen,  with  dripping-pi 

Ditto  with  hot  closet  ...  

American  oven  

Dutch  oven  (see  fig.  112)  

Hanging  toaster  (see  fig.  113) 


Sect.  3.— Spitting  and  Trussing. 

1518.  Spitting  is  merely  the  insertion  of 
the  spit ; but  even  this  operation,  simple  as 
it  appears,  requires  some  little  nicety.  If 
the  article  is  to  be  suspended,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  hang  it  up  by  its  smallest  end, 
because  the  Are  being  generally  stronger 
below  than  above,  it  will,  in  this  way,  be 
more  likely  to  be  thoroughly  done.  The 
horizontal  spit  should  be  kept  very  clean, 
and  tolerably  sharp,  and  in  introducing  it 


draughts  of  air  from  doors  and  windows, 
and  these  cool  the  joint  almost  as  much  as 
the  loss  by  radiation. 

1514.  A Dripping-pan  and  Basting- 
ladle  will  always  be  necessary,  the  former 
to  collect,  and  the  latter  to  use  the  dripping 
upon  the  joint.  In  the  dripping-pan  a well 
(figs.  110  e,  111  e)  is  provided  to  catch  the 
fat  and  gravy  as  they  fall,  the  whole  sur- 
face inclining  to  it;  this  well  is  covered 
with  a hinged-lid,  so  as  to  keep  any  cinders 
out.  The  ladle  is  merely  a long  iron  spoon, 
tinned. 

1515.  In  the  Oven  attached  to  grates, 
there  is  very  little  to  describe,  it  being  a 
mere  chamber  of  iron  (fig.  68)  with  flues 
conveying  the  heated  products  of  the  fire 
round  it,  at  the  will  of  the  cook.  A damper 
cuts  off  these,  or  otherwise;  and  in  many 
grates  the  cook  is  enabled,  by  raking  the 
hot  coals  into  a chamber  provided  for  the 
purpose,  to  increase  the  heat  very  con- 
siderably. For  baking,  all  the  steam  is 
purposely  confined ; but  when  these  ovens 
are  used  for  roasting,  certain  ventilators 
are  opened,  and  these  cause  a current  of 
air,  which  certainly  takes  off,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  peculiarly  rank  taste  generally 
accompanying  this  kind  of  cookery. 

1516.  Dutch  and  American  Ovens  and 
Toasting  Ovens  suspended  to  the  bars,  are 
also  used  to  roast  certain  articles  before  a 
small  fire,  without  revolution  on  the  spit 
They  are  very  useful  for  small  families. 
(See  figs.  112  and  113.  which  represent  the 
Dutch  oven  and  the  toaster.) 

\sting  Utensils. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

5 0 0 to  10  0 0 

h tin  ...  1 10  0 „ 3 10  0 

4 10  0 „ 7 0 0 

0 15  0 „ 1 5 0 

n,  dripping-pan,  and 

3 3 0 „ 4 10  0 

n (see  fig.  ill)  ...  0 18  o „ 18  0 

1 16  0 „ 2 0 0 

010  0 „ 015  0 

0 4 6 „ 0 6 0 

0 1 6 „ 0 4 6 

be  careful  to  pass  it  as  near  as  possible 
through  the  centre  of  the  joint,  so  that,  in 
revolving,  it  may  present  all  its  sides  at 
equal  distances  from  the  fire.  A neglect  of 
this  precaution  causes  the  projecting  part 
to  be  overdone,  or  the  receding  part  to  be 
the  reverse. 

1519  The  Cradle-spit  is  intended  to 
include  large  kinds  of  poultry,  or  rolled 
and  stuffed  joints,  &c.,  without  transfixing 
them.  It,  however,  cannot  be  used  without 
leaving  its  mark  wherever  it  touches,  and 
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is  therefore  very  objectionable  on  that 
account. 

1520.  Poultry  and  Game  require  to  be 
trussed  before  they  are  roasted,  which  is 
done  with  the  aid  of  skewers,  trussing 
needles,  and  fine  twine.  When  poultry  is 
bought  of  the  poulterer,  it  is  generally  sent 
home  ready  for  the  spit.  If  otherwise,  it 
must  be  treated  as  follows:— The  skewers 
are  of  the  ordinary  wooden  kind,  and  the 
needles  are  merely  of  iron,  similar  to  pack- 
ing needles,  and  sold  in  the  shops  as  “ trus- 
sing needles,”  some  being  bent  or  curved, 
and  others  straight.  Before  trussing,  it  is 
first  necessary  that  the  skin  should  be 
thoroughly  deprived  of  its  feathers,  and  the 
hairs  remaining  are  to  be  singed  off  with 
white  paper,  or  gas  answers  still  better; 
they  are  next  to  be  drawn,  which  is  better 
done  after  singeing,  though  some  cooks 
reverse  this  proceeding. 

1521.  In  Drawing  Game  or  Poultry, 
there  are  two  methods  of  proceeding, 
depending  upon  the  time  during  which  the 
birds  are  to  be  kept.  Thus,  when  par- 
tridges, pheasants,  or  poultry  are  to  be 
kept  as  long  a time  as  possible,  it  is  desirable 
to  remove  the  crop  and  intestines  without 
admitting  air  into  the  interior ; this  is  done 
by  the  method  described  below ; but  the 
objection  to  it  is,  that  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  the  gall-bladder  is  broken,  and 
causes  thereby  a degree  of  bitterness  which 
is  very  unpleasant  :— Take  a wooden  skewer, 
and  pass  it  into  the  vent  so  as  to  hook  the 
intestine  on  its  point,  then  withdraw  it 
with  the  point  on  the  thumb,  and  it  will 
bring  a part  with  it  inverted,  like  the  finger 
of  a glove  in  drawing  it  off;  keep  repeating 
this  until  a loop  of  intestine  is  brought  out, 
when,  by  means  of  the  finger  using  gentle 
traction,  the  whole  may  be  drawn,  leaving 
the  gizzard,  heart,  and  liver  behind.  The 
crop  should  be  removed  through  a small 
slit  made  in  the  side  of  the  neck,  which 
will  admit  the  finger  to  grasp  it  and  draw  it 
out  as  whole  as  possible.  Some  people  pre- 
fer leaving  this  in  until  the  final  trussing, 
and  for  poultry  which  have  had  twelve 
hours’  fasting  it  is  quite  unnecessaiy  to 
remove  it ; but  in  game,  and  especially  in 
pheasants,  the  crop  is  often  very  full,  and 
if  allowed  to  remain  will  ferment,  and 
cause  the  adjacent  parts  to  turn  sour. 

1522.  The  Usual  Method  is  to  make  a 
transverse  opening  with  a knife  between 
the  vent  and  the  rump.  Through  this  the 
intestines  are  carefully  drawn,  and  after 
they  are  all  out,  they  should  be  severed 
at  the  vent ; then  pass  in  the  fingers  and 
detach  the  gizzard,  liver,  and  heart  from 
their  attachments,  together  with  the  crop, 
if  it  has  not  been  already  removed  through 
the  neek;  but  it  is  better  to  bring  away 


all  together.  After  all  are  withdrawn, 
stretch  the  vent  with  the  finger,  and  pass  it 
over  the  rump,  which  will  completely  close 
the  opening.  The  gizzard  is  now  to  be 
detached,  and  slit  open  on  one  side,  which 
will  expose  its  contents;  these  are  to  be 
removed,  together  with  the  lining  mem*- 
brane,  which  easily  peels  off,  beginning 
at  the  cut  edge.  Then  take  away  the 
gall-bladder  from  the  liver,  after  which  it 
may  be  separated  from  its  attachments, 
but  leaving  the  heart  with  it;  the  two 
forming  the  appendages  of  the  one  wing,  as 
the  gizzard  does  of  the  other.  The  lungs 
are  left  closely  attached  to  the  back-bone, 
being  small  and  perfectly  innocent.  No 
water  should,  on  any  account,  be  used  to 
wash  out  poultry,  unless  any  of  the  hollow 
organs  have  been  broken,  in  which  case 
water  must  be  freely  applied ; but  other- 
wise it  is  injurious,  both  from  its  causing 
loss  of  flavour  and  a tendency  to  putre- 
faction. In  geese,  ducks,  and  often  in 
fowls,  there  is  a quantity  of  internal  fat 
with  the  intestines,  which  should  be  pre- 
served. In  the  two  last  kinds  it  serves 
to  baste  them,  when  melted,  and  goose- 
grease  is  useful  for  many  purposes. 

1523.  Trussing  for  Roasting  is  managed 
in  a different  way  from  that  for  boiling, 
described  under  the  chapter  on  that  pro- 
cess. The  following  list  of  the  methods 
adopted  for  roasting  include  the  various 
kinds  of  poultry  and  game.  It  should  be 
carefully  remarked,  that  all  skewers  and 
strings  should  be  removed  after  roasting, 
except  the  fine  thread  used  in  sewing  up 
the  belly  of  the  hare  or  rabbit. 

(a)  Turkeys,  Fowls,  and  Pigeons  are 
trussed  alike,  with  very  slight  variations. 
The  legs  are  first  broken  half-way  between 
the  feet  and  the  next  joint,  then  fixing  the 
feet  in  a door-joint,  or  a table-drawer,  or  in 
a screw-press,  the  sinews  are  torn  out. 
Next  place  a doubled-up  cloth  on  the  breast, 
and  press  or  beat  the  bone  till  it  gives  way. 
After  this  the  wings  have  a slit  cut  in  their 
thin  expansion  of  snin,  and  through  this  the 
gizzard  and  liver  are'  passed,  one  on  each 
side  ; next  to  which  the  pinions  are  turned 
over  the  back,  and  a wooden  skewer  is 
passed  through  the  flesh  of  each  wing  close 
to  the  bone,  transfixing  the  body,  and  also 
each  thigh.  The  head  is  cut  off  close  to  the 
body,  first  drawing  the  skin  well  back  so  as 
to  leave  a long  covering  for  the  end.  This 
piece  of  skin  is  then  passed  under  the  ends 
of  the  pinions,  or  if  in  a stuffed  turkey  it 
is  tied  with  a piece  of  coarse  string,  wnich 
is  removed  after  roasting.  In  stuffing  be 
careful  not  to  fill  the  skin  too  full,  or  it 
will  burst  in  roasting.  All  is  now  described 
but  the  legs,  which  should  have  been 
pushed  up  under  the  skin  of  the  breast,  and 
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secured  there  by  the  skewer  transfixing 
them  and  the  wings  through  the  body,  and 
passing  through  them  close  to  the  joints. 
The  horny  skin  is  scalded  and  peeled,  after 
which  a piece  of  string,  or  a small  skewer, 
at  the  small  end  of  the  legs  completes  the 
operation.  If  the  skewer  is  used,  it  trans- 
fixes the  side  bones  (see  fig.  114  and  115). 

(6)  Geese  and  Ducks  have  their  heads 
cut  off  in  the  same  way  as  described  at  (a) ; 
but  the  legs  are  cut  off  at  the  first  joint 
above  the  feet,  and  the  wings  are  also 
removed  at  the  first  joint.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  legs  of  ducks  are  left  on  as 
in  fowls.  Next  introduce  the  stuffing  and 
tie  the  skin,  as  described  at  (a).  After  this 
the  wings  are  transfixed  by  a skewer 
through  the  body,  and  the  legs  the  same, 
keeping  them  down  by  the  side  of  the  side- 
bones.  The  giblets,  including  the  pinions, 
legs,  liver,  heart,  gizzard,  head,  and  neck, 
are  separately  cooked  (see  fig.  117  and  118). 

(c)  Wild-fowl  are  trussed  as  described 
at  (&),  except  that  their  legs  are  left  on,  and 
twisted  each  at  the  knuckle,  so  as  to  rest 
the  claws  on  each  side  the  back,  where  they 
are  secured  by  transfixing  them  with  a 
skewer,  which  also  tacks  the  end  of  the 
pinion.  The  legs  are  scalded  to  get  off  the 
outside  skin  (see  fig.  124). 

( d ) Guinea-fowl  and  Feathered  Game 
are  trussed  like  the  turkey,  except  that  the 
heads  are  left  on  and  turned  under  the 
left  wing.  The  feet  of  partridges  and 
grouse  are  also  left  on,  having  removed  the 
toes,  and  generally  those  of  pheasants  and 
guinea-fowl.  But  sometimes  they  are  now 
removed  {see  figs.  120,  121,  and  122). 

(«)  Hares  and  Rabbits,  for  roasting,  are 
first  filled  with  stuffing;  after  which  they 
are  sewn  up  with  a needle  and  thread. 
The  head  is  then  bent  back  upon  the 
shoulders,  and  fixed  there  by  a skewer 
passed  through  the  mouth  and  into  the 
body.  The  fore* legs  are  extended  straight 
along  the  sides,  and  skewered  there  through 
the  body;  after  which,  the  hind-legs  are 
also  brought  straight  forward,  sometimes 
requiring  a slight  notch  behind  the  joint  to 
allow  of  this,  and  they  are  secured  with  a 
skewer.  A string  is  then  crossed  under  the 
belly,  so  as  to  catch  the  four  points  of  the 
skewers,  after  which  the  ends  are  brought 
up  over  the  back  and  tied  (see  fig.  119). 

(/)  Fowls  and  Partridges  are  now 
often  trussed  so  as  to  conceal  the  legs  under 
the  skin,  and  to  dispense  with  skewers 
altogether.  This  is  done  by  first  rolling  the 
skin  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  roots 
of  the  thighs,  and  then  pushing  these  joints 
completely  under  the  skin  of  the  breast. 
Next  take  a long  straight  trussing  needle, 
and  pass  it  through  the  end  of  the  first 
pinion  across  the  body,  and  into  that  of  the 


opposite  side,  bringing  it  back  through  the 
joint  of  the  thigh,  while  thus  under  the  skin , 
then  carry  it  across  and  transfix  the  opposite 
thigh  in  the  same  way,  and  tie  it  to  the 
other  end  of  the  string  tight  enough  to 
maintain  the  proper  shape.  After  this, 
the  legs  only  require  to  be  tied  to  complete 
the  trussing.  There  is,  however,  no  advan- 
tage in  this  plan  over  the  skewers,  and  the 
string  is  more  difficult  to  withdraw  (see 
fig.  116). 

1524.  Boning  is  rather  a difficult  process, 
and  should  scarcely  be  attempted  without 
an  actual  demonstration  by  a skilful  and 
practised  hand.  After  the  feet  and  head 
are  cut  off  and  drawn  as  above,  the  skin  is 
divided  along  the  back,  and  then,  with  a 
very  sharp  knife,  it,  with  tbe  flesh,  is 
gradually  turned  down  on  each  side  from 
the  ribs,  breast,  side-bones,  and  merry- 
thought, which  are  left  as  bare  as  possible. 
In  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  legs 
and  wings  out  at  their  sockets,  and  carry 
them  with  the  rest  of  the  flesh;  but  when 
all  this  is  removed,  their  bones,  as  far  as  they 
are  covered  with  flesh,  are  made  to  project, 
with  the  one  hand  from  the  cut  surface, 
while  with  the  other  the  knife  is  carried 
round  close  to  the  bone,  until,  by  continued 
repetition  of  this  cutting,  there  is  nothing 
left  but  the  pinions  covered  with  skin,  and 
the  lower  half  of  the  drumsticks,  which  are 
left  to  keep  up  the  original  appearance. 
When  all  this  is  done  the  skin  is  turned 
outwards,  and  with  the  aid  of  skewers, 
needles  and  thread,  and  stuffing,  the  bird 
is  made  to  assume  its  natural  shape,  or  as 
near  an  approach  to  it  as  possible. 

1525.  Joints  of  Meat  which  are  to  be 
divided  in  carving  should  be  carefully 
jointed  by  the  butcher,  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  cook  to  see  that  this  has  been  done,  as 
without  it  the  carver  has  a most  trouble- 
some task.  Jointing  is  particularly  neces- 
sary in  loins  of  mutton  or  veal,  and  in  the 
fore-quarter  of  lamb,  or  in  neck  of  veal;  the 
joints  require  to  be  well  separated  with  the 
chopper,  which  should  be  made  to  pass 
deeply  between  the  bones. 

Sect.  4.— General  Management  of 
the  Fire. 

1526.  During  the  Preparation  of  the 
Articles  to  be  Roasted,  the  fire  should 
be  gradually  getting  into  a proper  condi- 
tion for  the  process ; but  in  order  to  this  it 
must  have  been  made  up  previously,  with 
enough  coal  to  carry  it  well  through, 
unless  the  joint  to  be  roasted  is  a very 
large  one.  Thus,  a haunch  of  mutton  or 
venison,  or  sirloin  of  beef  require  a large 
fire  to  be  made  up  an  hour  before  they  are 
put  down,  without  which  they  cannot 
possibly  be  properly  roasted;  while  tor 
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118. — Goose. 

, 121.— Grouse. 
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Figs.  115,  116. — Fowl.  Fig.  117. — Duck. 

„ 119. — Hare.  „ 120. — Pheaiant. 

„ 122. — Partridge. 
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smaller  joints  half  an  hour  is  long  enough. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  the  fire  should  be 
ac  its  best  when  the  meat  is  first  put  down, 
but  it  must  be  burning  up  briskly,  and 
throwing  out  a good  heat.  For  small  joints, 
or  for  poultry,  &c.,  a small  brisk  fire  will 
suffice,  and,  in  fact,  will  roast  better  than 
a very  large  one.  In  every  case,  the  fire 
should  be  made  up  to  the  top-bar  with 
lumps,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  burning 
pretty  strongly  they  should  be  somewhat 
damped,  by  heaping  up  some  wetted  small 
coal  or  cinders  upon  them,  so  that  a very 
slight  stirring  at  intervals  will  keep  the 
fire  at  a strong  but  steady  heat  without 
flame.  Just  before  the  joint  is  put  down  a 
stir  should  be  given,  which  should  be 
forcible  enough  to  last  for  some  time. 
Unlike  boiling,  the  temperature  of  the 
open  fire  varies  greatly,  according  to  its 
size  and  kind  of  coal  used.  Some  of  these 
throw  out  a scorching  heat,  such  as  the 
Brooch  coal  of  Staffordshire,  and  yet  their 
temperature  in  the  mass  itself  is  said  to  be 
really  lower  than  that  of  the  Newcastle 
coals.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  heat 
in  roasting,  without  a thermometer  of  a 
description  different  to  the  ordinary  ones, 
as  it  is  far  above  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
as  evidenced  by  the  charring  effect  on  the 
fat,  which  is  not  altered  at  that  tempera- 
ture from  its  natural  state  as  to  colour.  In 
Dr.  Kitchener’s  justly  celebrated  Cook's 
Oracle , at  page  125,  the  calculations  for 
roasting  are  said  to  be  “for  a temperature 
of  about  50  degrees  of  Fahrenheit;”  but 
this  is  evidently  a mistake,  either  of  his 
own  or  of  his  printer,  as  that  temperature 
would  not  even  warm  the  meat,  much  less 
roast  it.  I believe  that  it  ranges  from  350 
to  600  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  even  still 
higher  in  very  fierce  fires.  This  calculation 
is  for  the  distance  of  twelve  inches  from 
the  front  of  the  fire,  that  being  about  the 
average.  In  small  fires  there  must  be  a 
much  closer  proximity  of  the  joint,  say  at 
six  or  seven  inches,  while  in  very  large 
ones  fifteen  inches  will  not  be  too  far  off. 

1527.  If  there  is  a smoke-jack,  place  the 
dripping-pan  under  the  meat,  far  enough 
from  the  fire  to  escape  the  coals  dropping 
out,  but  near  enough  to  catch  all  the  drip- 
ping as  it  falls  from  the  meat.  Then  put 
down  the  spit  in  the  rack,  and  bring  up 
the  screen,  placing  it  so  that  it  will  not 
only  reflect  the  heat  of  the  fire,  but  keep 
off  all  draughts  of  cold  air.  Where  a screen 
and  jack  together  are  used  with  a dripping- 
pan  attached,  the  whole  are  placed  before 
the  fire  at  the  same  time. 

Sect.  5.  — General  Principles  of 
Roasting. 

1528.  According  to  Liebig,  it  is  essential 


to  the  successful  and  economical  manage- 
ment of  roasting,  to  put  the  joint  down 
first  of  all  close  to  the  fire , so  as  to  coagulate 
the  albumen  on  the  surface,  and  thus  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  it  in  a fluid  state. 
This  answers  remarkably  well  in  boiling, 
but  not  in  roasting,  because  the  heat  is  not 
applied  to  the  whole  surface  at  once,  but 
only  to  one  half  of  it,  the  other  half  being 
cooled  at  that  time,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  raise  the  surface,  without  scorching  it, 
up  to  the  coagulating  point  of  albumen, 
until  the  whole  mass  is  also  above  150 
degrees.  In  a Dutch  oven  the  plan  is  good, 
both  in  theory  and  practice ; but  with  a 
revolving  spit  it  is  totally  erroneous,  and 
the  old  directions,  to  put  down  the  joint 
first  at  a distance  and  then  gradually  bring 
it  nearer  to  the  fire,  are  the  correct  ones. 
In  roasting,  very  little  besides  water  and 
fat  are  expelled  from  the  meat,  the  former 
by  evaporation,  and  the  latter  by  liquefac- 
tion from  the  increased  temperature  and 
by  contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissues  owing 
to  the  same  cause.  A small  quantity  of 
gravy,  containing  the  juice  of  the  flesh 
(osmazome)  is  also  expressed ; but  the  loss 
in  this  way  is  very  trifling,  not  amounting 
to  more  than  a few  ounces  of  gravy  in  a 
large  joint  of  meat,  and  never  being  more 
tnan  enough  to  serve  as  gravy.  Indeed, 
in  roasting,  there  is  absolutely  no  loss 
whatever  of  anything  but  water,  the  fat 
being  collected  as  dripping,  and  of  equal 
value  with  the  meat,  while  the  osmazome 
is  saved  in  the  form  of  gravy,  or  else  it  is 
collected  about  the  dripping-pan,  from 
which  it  is  dissolved  in  the  water  poured 
into  it  to  make  the  gravy  served  with  the 
meat.  Although,  therefore,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  'weight  of  a 
joint  when  cooked  and  that  which  pertained 
to  it  when  raw,  yet  this  loss,  after  allowing 
for  the  weight  of  dripping  and  gravy,  is  to 
be  considered  as  due  to  the  water  passing 
off  by  evaporation ; so  that  a roast  joint  of 
meat,  together  with  its  dripping  and  gravy, 
contains  all  the  nourishment  which  per- 
tained to  it  beforehand.  This,  we  shall 
presently  see,  is  not  the  case  with  boiled 
meat. 

1529.  Besides  this  absolute  economy  in 
roasting,  there  is  also  the  advantage  that 
roast  meat  is  more  grateful  to  the  stomach 
than  boiled,  and  can  be  eaten  for  a longt-r 
time  without  change.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  saline  ingredients, 
but  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  referred, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  any  one 
will  much  sooner  get  tired  of  boiled  mutton 
than  roast,  or  of  boiled  than  roast  beef;  and 
also,  that  invalids  can  digest  roast  in  pre- 
ference to  boiled  mutton,  both  being  fresh. 

1530.  The  Weight  thus  lost  by  evapo-* 
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ration  and  dripping  of  fat  and  gravy 
varies  a good  deal  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  meat,  the  proportion  of  bones,  and 
the  amount  of  fat,  as  already  fully  de- 
scribed at  page  243.  It  is  also  said,  that 
by  roasting  with  gas,  there  is  less  loss 
by  evaporation,  with  a greater  saving 
of  dripping;  and  this,  I am  assured  upon 
good  private  authority,  as  well  as  from 
public  experiments  recently  made.  Accord- 
ing to  an  experiment  made  by  M.  Soyer, 
at  the  Greenwich  Hospital  (the  account 
of  which  was  published  in  the  Mechanics' 
Magazine ) twenty-three  legs  of  mutton, 
weighing  184  lb.,  were  roasted  by  gas  at 
a cost  of  10|d. ; the  gas  costing  4s.  per  1000 
feet. 


When  cooked  they  weighed 

145  lb. 

Dripping  

19  „ 

Gravy,  or  osmazome 

2J  „ 

Water,  or  loss  

m „ 

184  lb. 

Twenty-three  joints,  also  weighing  184  lb., 
were  afterwards  cooked  in  one  of  Count 
Rumford’s  ovens,  usually  considered  more 
economical  than  roasting,  and  consuming 
102  lb.  of  coke,  and  30  lb.  of  coal,  valued 
at  Is.  8d.— 

They  weighed  when  done  132  lb. 

Dripping  18  ,, 

Gravy 0 ,, 

Water,  or  loss  84  „ 

Til  lb. 

The  gain  by  the  use  of  gas  was  therefore— 
s.  d. 

13  lb.  of  meat  6 6 

1 lb.  of  dripping  0 5 

2J  lb.  of  gravy  3 6 

Difference  in  cost  of  fuel  ...  0 9J 

Total  gain  11  2} 

In  this,  as  in  other  similar  experiments, 
I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  saving 
is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  it 
depends  upon  the  more  regular  application 
of  the  heat,  and  upon  the  meat  being  done  in 
the  one  case  more  thoroughly  than  in  the 
other.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that 
there  is  no  loss  in  roasting,  except  by 
evaporation  of  water,  and  if  so,  what 
became  of  the  13  lb.  of  meat  which  were 
said  to  be  gained  by  the  gas-roasting  at 
Greenwich  ? It  did  not  fly  away  as  meat, 
it  did  not  ooze  out  as  dripping,  nor  as 
osmazome ; for  there  was  less  of  the  former 
and  none  of  the  latter ; and  therefore  I 
should  conclude  that  it  was  dissipated  as 
vapour  or  water,  leaving  the  meat  in  this 
case  done  thoroughly,  while  that  from  the 
gas-roaster  must,  I should  fancy,  have  been 
rather  under-done.  In  order  to  try  this 


experiment  properly,  it  requires  the  super- 
intendence of  a person  not  interested  in  the 
success  of  either  plan,  and  who  has  not 
been  previously  biassed,  so  that  he  would, 
as  far  as  possible,  permit  both  sets  of  joints 
to  be  cooked  to  the  same  degree ; and  when 
this  is  done,  I believe,  from  theoretical 
principles  as  well  as  practical  experience, 
that  the  result  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same.  But  with  regard  to  the  com- 
parative efficiency  of  gas,  I have  no  doubt, 
as  I am  persuaded  that  it  is  quite  equal 
to  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
advocates,  and  with  this  great  advantage, 
that  the  dripping  and  gravy  are  quite  clear 
and  free  from  cinders  or  dust.  So  that  there 
is,  practically,  not  the  slightest  loss  in  this 
kind  of  roasting. 

1531.  Table  showing  the  Loss  per  Cent. 
by  the  various  Joints  in  Roasting  and 
Baking  : — 

100  lb.  lose 


Roasting  with  gas  ...  (Soyer)  21£  lb. 
Baking  in  Count  Romford’s  oven  (do.)  27^  „ 
Do.  in  common  oven  ...  (Tilloch)  30  ,, 
Roasting  beef  before  fire  ...  (do.)  32  „ 

Do.  shoulders  of  mutton  ...  (do.)  31£  „ 

Do.  loins  ...  ...  ...  ...  (do.)  35£  „ 

Do.  necks (do.)  32£  „ 

Do.  sirloins  and  ribs,  beef  (Donovan)  19£  „ 
Do.  legs  and  shoulders,  mutto-n  (do.)  24f  „ 

Do.  iamb  ...  , (do.)  22£  „ 

do.  poultry  (do.)  20  „ 

The  loss,  as  stated  by  Tilloch,  agrees  very 
closely  with  experiments  made  by  myself. 
Under  this  head  are  included  the  dripping 
and  gravy,  the  calculation  being  based  on 
the  difference  in  the  weight  before  and 
after  roasting. 

1532.  A Knowledge  of  the  Time  Re- 
quired for  Roasting  is  very  essential  to 
the  cook;  and  in  cooking  for  parties  she 
should  be  careful  to  put  her  meat  down 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  second  course,  not 
for  the  first,  which  usually  occupies  about 
ten  minutes.  Nevertheless  in  such  cases  it 
is  always  better  to  have  the  meat  done  a 
little  too  soon,  and  to  keep  it  hot  before 
the  fire,  rather  than  to  have  to  send  it 
up  under-done.  The  precise  time  occupied 
in  roasting  each  article  will  come  better 
under  the  next  section;  but  as  a general 
rule,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  each  pound  of 
meat  is  the  proper  allowance,  adding  a 
little  for  large  joints,  and  taking  off  in  the 
same  way  for  small  ones.  It  is  better  in 
roasting  joints  of  any  size  to  lay  them  in 
the  dripping-pan  at  a distance  from  the 
fire,  so  as  to  warm  through  before  begin- 
ning to  time  them.  Many  cooks  also  at 
this  time  sprinkle  them  over  with  salt,  and 
I think  with  great  advantage. 

1533.  Gravy  is  always  made  after  the 
meat  is  taken  up,  except  when  what  is 
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called  “made-gravy”  is  intended  to  be  I 
used,  as  for  game  and  poultry,  in  which  | 
there  is  no  osmazome  pressed  out  in  the 
roasting,  and  consequently  nothing  to  make 
it  of  in  the  dripping-pan.  With  mutton, 
beef,  and  butcher’s  meat  generally,  after 
the  meat  is  taken  up,  so  as  to  liberate 
the  dripping-pan,  the  fat  in  that  vessel  is 
poured  off,  and  then  a small  quantity  of 
boiling  water  is  put  into  it,  and  thoroughly 
washed  over  its  surface  by  moving  it 
horizontally  with  a little  dexterity,  leaving 
it  in  while  the  spit,  skewers,  &c.,  are  being 
removed,  after  which  the  water,  now 
become  gravy,  is  poured  into  the  dish 
containing  the  meat,  and  is  often  of  very 
excellent  quality,  depending  greatly  upon 
the  manipulations  of  the  cook,  and  the  age 
of  the  meat. 

1534.  Basting  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  requisites  for  roasting,  and  it  is  for  want 
of  its  being  properly  done  that  roast  joints 
are  so  constantly  spoiled.  In  fat  meats, 
such  as  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  their  own 
dripping,  after  it  has  run  into  the  well  of 
the  pan,  is  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose; 
but  in  poultry,  veal,  and  game  there  is 
nothing  coming  out  which  will  serve,  and 
they  must  be  basted  either  with  plain 
butter  ( good  salt  or  potted),  mutton  or  beef 
dripping , water  and  salt , milk,  melted-butter , 
or  sometimes  with  cider , ale , or  wine. 

1535.  Deedging  is  another  item  connected 
with  roasting,  and  requires  a tin  box  with 
a perforated  lid,  called  a dredger.  This 
usually  holds  wheat-flour , but  for  some 
joints,  &c.,  this  is  mixed  with  grated  bread , 
or  dried  herbs,  or  grated  lemon  or  orange-peel. 
The  dredger  is  shaken  over  the  roast  at 
short  intervals,  so  that  its  contents  remain 
on  the  surface,  and  form  with  the  fat  oozing 
out  a kind  of  coating,  which  is  sometimes 
intentionally  made  very  thick,  as  for  hare ; 
but  these  coatings  are  not  now  so  common, 
or  fashionable  either,  as  they  formerly  were, 
when  every  kind  of  roast  was  sent  to  table 
covered  with  a thick  brown  crust— whereas 
now  a pale-brown  is  the  usual  colour,  clear 
of  all  flour. 

1536.  Paper  is  often  wrapped  or  skewered 
over  the  fat  to  prevent  its  wasting  away, 
as  in  the  inside  of  the  sirloin  of  beef,  or 
on  both  sides  of  the  haunch  of  mutton  or 
venison.  For  these  last  also  a paste  is 
often  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  applied 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  when  the  joint 
is  first  put  down.  Whether  the  paper  or 
paste  is  used,  it  is  only  suffered  to  remain 
on  until  within  half  an  hour  of  the  finish- 
ing, when  it  is  removed,  and  the  surface 
allowed  to  assume  a delicate  light-brown, 
without  any  great  loss  of  substance.  In 
this  is  the  great  art  of  roasting  to  perfection 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  present  day. 


Sect.  6 Details  of  Roasting. 

1537.  The  following  directions  embrace 
the  exceptional  and  peculiar  modes  of 
dressing  each  kind  of  roast.  It  will  be 
understood,  that  the  general  principles 
described  in  the  last  section  apply  here; 
but  that  superadded  to  them  are  also  some 
other  points,  which  differ  in  each,  more  or 
less,  and  require  attention  to  give  to  each 
dish  its  characteristic  appearance  and 
flavour,  as  is  usual  in  this  country. 

(a)  Roast  Beef  being  generally  thick  in 
substance,  and  the  joint  of  large  size,  the 
fire  must  be  made  of  plenty  of  coals.  The 
sirloin  requires  the  fat  to  be  papered  on  the 
inside,  as  well  as  that  on  the  ribs.  Constant 
basting  is  necessary  at  first  with  strong 
salt  and  water,  and  afterwards  with  its  own 
dripping.  Gravy  may  always  be  made 
for  beef  according  to  the  plan  given  at 
par.  1533.  Horseradish  scraped,  is  generally 
served  round  the  dish ; and  also  for  sauce 
(see  Horseradish  Sauce).  Time  for  roasting, 
a quarter  of  an  hour  per  pound. 

(b)  Mutton,  except  the  haunch,  is  not  of 
sufficient  size  to  require  quite  so  large  a 
fire  as  beef ; still  it  cannot  be  roasted 
without  a brisk  and  full  fire.  It  should  be 
papered  wherever  there  is  fat  to  be  saved 
for  eating,  as  in  the  inside  and  outside  of 
the  haunch  or  the  loin ; but  necks  and 
shoulders  are  none  the  better  for  this  care. 
For  ordinary  purposes,  the  gravy  made  as 
in  par.  1533  is  sufficient;  but  for  haunches, 
and  sometimes  for  legs  and  saddles,  a wine 
gravy  is  made  (which  see)  and  served 
with  currant-jelly;  with  shoulders,  some 
prefer  onion  sauce.  Mutton  is  not  improved 
by  basting  with  water  and  salt,  but  should 
be  well  basted  in  its  own  fat ; and  towards 
the  last  plentiful^  dredged  with  flour.  The 
time  required  is,  on  the  average,  as  for  beef— 
viz.,  one  quarter  of  an  hour  per  pound ; 
but,  whatever  the  weight,  the  time  for 
long  and  thin  joints , like  necks  and  loins, 
will  be  nearly  the  same.  Legs  or  saddles 
of  ten  pounds  will  take  two  and  a half 
hours.  The  shoulder  being  more  flat  will 
take  a quarter  of  an  hour  less  than  the 
usual  allowance— say,  lor  nine  pounds, 
two  hours.  The  loin  and  neck,  also,  will 
require  rather  less  than  that  calculation. 

(c)  Venison  and  Lamb  take  about  the 
same  time  as  for  mutton.  The  sauce  for 
venison  is  made  as  for  mutton ; and  for 
lamb,  it  is  always  mint  sauce  (which  see). 

(d)  Veal,  in  order  to  look  and  eat  well, 
should  be  thoroughly  done  at  a strong  fire, 
and  browned  very  evenly,  with  a certain 
amount  of  coating  caused  by  tbe  dredging 
with  flour,  or  with  flour  and  bread-crumb 
mixed.  It  must  be  constantly  basted  with 
lard,  dripping,  or  butter,  as  its  own  fat  is 
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not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  is  usual 
to  stuff  the  fillet  with  forcemeat  (which 
see),  either  filling  with  it  the  place  where 
the  bone  was  taken  out,  or  else  the  flap 
where  the  fat  lies,  or  by  many  it  is  pre- 
ferred in  both  situations.  For  gravy,  either 
make  it  from  the  dripping-pan  (see  par. 
1533),  or  else  use  any  gravy  at  hand  made 
from  other  sources,  and  mix  with  melted 
butter.  It  is  served  with  slices  of  lemon. 
The  time  for  roasting  is  as  follows:— A 
fillet,  stuffed,  weighing  nine  pounds,  two 
hours  and  a half ; a shoulder  of  eight 
pounds,  an  hour  and  three-quarters;  a 
breast  of  six  pounds,  one  hour  and  a quar- 
ter ; loin,  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  two 
hours,  according  to  size;  and  for  these 
joints,  when  either  larger  or  smaller,  add 
or  subtract  a quarter  of  an  hour  per  lb. 

( e ) Pork,  before  being  roasted,  when 
the  joint  has  the  skin  on,  must  be 
scored  with  a knife.  This  is  sometimes 
done  by  the  butcher,  but  if  not  the  cook 
must  be  careful  not  to  neglect  it,  as  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  cut  slices  through  this 
skin  after  it  is  roasted.  They  should 
always  be  made  through  the  skin  only,  and 
in  such  directions  and  at  such  distances 
apart  as  will  correspond  with  the  slices  in 
carving  the  joint.  Pork  requires  to  be  put 
at  a distance  from  a brisk  and  strong  fire, 
and  should  be  thoroughly  done,  but  not 
scorched.  It  must  be  well  basted,  and  when 
there  is  no  skin,  as  in  what  is  called  “ pig- 
meat,”  that  is,  the  meat  from  large  bacon- 
hogs,  a strong  solution  of  salt  in  water 
should  be  used  at  first  to  baste  it.  When 
there  is  outside  skin,  a little  dripping  or  lard 
must  be  put  in  the  pan  to  begin  with.  Leg 
of  pork  is  generally  stuffed  with  sage  and 
onions,  boiled  and  chopped  fine,  and  if  these 
are  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  boiled 
potatoes  the  flavour  will  be  improved,  with 
less  danger  of  unpleasant  reminiscences. 
The  stuffing  is  forced  into  a slit  cut  in  the 
large  end,  near  the  bone.  Gravy  is  made 
from  the  dripping-pan  (see  par.  1533)  ; it  is 
nsual  to  serve  with  apple  sauce  (which  see). 
The  time  required  is  for  the  leg  fully  half  an 
hour  more  than  the  usual  quarter  of  an 
hour  per  pound;  for  other  joints  that 
allowance  will  suffice. 

(/)  Rolled  Beef  or  Mutton,  sometimes 
called  mock  hare,  makes  an  excellent 
variety  hot;  and  when  cold  is  delicious  for 
the  breakfast-table.  The  bones  of  a loin  of 
mutton  or  of  ribs  of  beef  are  first  taken  out 
with  a sharp  knife,  and  then  the  meat  is 
filled  with  stuffing  as  for  veal,  and  rolled 
tightly  up,  tying  it  round  with  string  in 
three  places,  the  string  being  removed  after 
it  is  dressed.  It  requires  a rather  longer  time 
than  the  allowance,  as  it  is  very  thick  and 
Solid.  The  bones  make  good  gravy,  and  it 


is  usual  to  add  a little  sweet  sauce.  Beef 
Heart  is  stuffed  and  roasted  in  the  same 
way,  but  it  is  not  good  cold.  Indeed  when 
eaten  hot,  its  fat  chills  so  very  fast  that  it 
should  be  served  on  water  dishes  and 
plates. 

(i g ) Sucking-pig  may  be  either  roasted 
or  baked.  If  roasted,  it  must  be  put  down 
at  a distance  from  the  fire,  and  should  be 
basted  with  oil,  dripping,  or  lard.  The  pig 
is  always  stuffed  with  some  kind  of  stuffing 
containing  sage.  A good  Receipt  for  which 
is  to  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  crumbs 
of  bread,  one  onion,  a small  handful  of 
sage,  a raw  egg,  and  a small  piece  of  butter ; 
these  should  be  well  mixed  together  with  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Then  fill  the  belly 
of  the  pig  and  sew  up  with  a common 
needle  and  thread.  Another  plan  is  to  cut 
a round  of  bread  thick,  as  for  toast,  brown 
it  very  lightly,  and  butter  it,  then  soak  it 
in  some  water  in  which  a handful  of  sage 
and  an  onion  have  been  boiled,  cut  it  into 
long  pieces,  and  lay  it  in  the  belly,  with 
alternate  layers  of  the  boiled  sage  leaves, 
but  no  onion,  after  which  it  is  to  be  closed 
as  above.  A pig  about  a month  old  will 
take  from  an  hour  and  three-quarters  to 
two  hours ; and  if  two  weeks  older,  another 
hour.  After  taking  it  from  the  spit  cut  the 
head  off,  and  leave  the  body  in  the  dripping- 
pan.  Then  divide  the  head  longitudinally, 
and  take  out  the  brains  for  sauce;  after 
which,  return  it  to  the  dripping-pan.  When 
the  sauce  is  made  divide  the  body  down 
the  middle,  and  lay  the  two  halves  back 
to  back,  with  half  the  head  at  each  end. 
The  sauce  is  made  by  chopping  the  brains 
up  very  finely  with  boiled  sage,  and  mix- 
ing with  some  good  plain  stock,  or  the 
gravy  made  from  the  dripping-pan.  Some 
made-gravy  should  also  be  served  with  it. 

(h)  Poultry,  with  White  Meat,  require 
all  the  same  management  in  roasting. 
They  are  first  trussed  according  to  the 
mode  described  at  page  447,  and  then  either 
put  in  a cradle-spit,  or  on  a small  common 
spit,  or  suspended  from  a bottle-jack.  All 
of  these  require  lard,  dripping,  or  butter, 
to  baste  them  with,  the  last  being  the  best, 
but  either  answering  the  purpose  well 
enough,  provided  they  are  used  almost 
constantly.  They  should  be  well  floured 
at  first,  and  kept  at  a distance  from  the 
fire  for  about  halfthe  time,  after  which  they 
may  be  put  nearer,  and  when  the  thin  skin 
rises  in  little  bladders  they  are  generally 
done  enough.  Turkeys,  and  sometimes 
large  fowls,  have  their  necks  stuffed  with 
forcemeat  (which  see),  and  require  a made- 
gravy  for  them,  which  can  generally  be 
obtained  from  odds  and  ends,  including 
their  heads,  necks,  and  legs  cut  off.  Bread 
sauce  and  sometimes  sausages  are  served 
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in  addition,  and  the  invariable  concomi- 
tants, ham  or  tongue,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Time  required,  as  near  as  may  be, 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  per  pound. 

(i)  Geese  and  Ducks  are  trussed  and 
spitted  as  shown  in  page  447,  after  which 
they  are  put  down  at  a distance  from  a 
good  fire;  previously,  however,  stuffing 
their  whole  bodies  with  sage  and  onions, 
boiled,  chopped  fine,  and  then  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  potatoes.  They  require 
p enty  of  dredging  and  basting  with  lard 
or  dripping,  and  a made-gravy  must  be 
served  with  them ; also  apple  sauce  (which 
see).  Time  required,  strictly  according  to 
tiie  regular  rule. 

O')  Wild-duck,  Wigeon,  and  Teal  are 
all  roasted  like  common  ducks,  but  without 
stuffing,  and  with  rather  a less  allowance 
of  time,  though  it  is  not  now  the  fashion  to 
send  them  to  table  almost  raw,  as  was 
formerly  the  case.  Before  carving,  the 
knife  is  drawn  along  the  breast  in  the 
situation  of  the  slices;  and  upon  these  a 
lemon  is  squeezed,  and  a little  Cayenne 
pepper  sprinkled.  They  all  require  a made- 
gravy,  with  port-wine  (which  see). 

(k)  Hare  should  not  be  roasted,  unless 
moderately  young,  and  well  kept,  or  it  will 
be  tough  and  devoid  of  flavour.  The  hare 
should  be  paunched  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  its  inside  kept  dry  by  wiping  it,  at  the 
same  time  rubbing  it  with  a little  pepper- 
* dust.  Most  cooks,  after  skinning  the  hare, 
soak  it  for  two  or  three  hours  to  get  the 
blood  out  from  the  shoulders ; but  this  is 
a great  mistake,  for  it  does  not  effect  this 
object  until  it  has  completely  robbed  the 
muscles  of  the  back  and  legs  of  their  juice 
and  flavour.  The  proper  plan  is  to  carry  a 
knife  between  the  joints  of  the  shoulders 
and  the  breast,  as  if  about  to  divide  them, 
and  then,  after  wrapping  up  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  body  in  a thick  cloth,  pump 
water  into  these  slits  for  ten  minutes ; or, 
better  still,  turn  a cock  of  water  upon  them, 
to  wash  the  blood  from  the  insides  of  the 
shoulders  where  it  lodges,  without  touching 
the  back  and  loins.  Next  fill  the  body  with 
stuffing  (which  see),  and  truss  according 
to  the  directions  given  at  page  447.  Proceed 
to  roast  it  before  a quick  fire,  not  too  fierce, 
and  baste  it  perpetually  for  the  first  half- 
hour  with  hot  milk ; afterwards  use  drip- 
ping, and  towards  the  last  give  it  plenty  of 
flour  with  the  dredger,  alternately  basting 
with  great  care  and  dredging,  until  a fine 
frothy  coat  is  raised,  in  which  the  art  of 
a good  cook  is  shown.  The  time  required 
is  about  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  an  hour 
and  a half,  according  to  size.  Made-gravy 
is  necessary,  and  currant-jelly. 

(0  Rabbits  are  roasted  exactly  like  hare, 
but  being  smaller,  they  require  less  time. 


They  also  ought  not  to  be  soaked  in  water, 
but  washed  as  directed  for  hare.  From 
thirty  to  forty  minutes  -will  roast  any  wild 
rabbit.  Large  tame  rabbits  will  take  as 
long  as  a hare.  * 

(m)  Winged  Game,  consisting  of  phea- 
sants, black-cock,  grouse,  and  partridges, 
are  all  dressed  and  served  alike,  the  time 
only  varying.  Pheasants  and  black-cock 
will  take  from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes, 
according  to  size,  at  a brisk,  but  not 
strong  fire.  Grouse  and  partridges  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes.  They  re- 
quire constant  basting,  but  no  dredging,  as 
they  ought  not  to  be  more  browned  than 
necessary,  according  to  present  fashion. 
Pheasants  and  black-cock  are  served  with 
bread  sauce  aud  made-gravy  only,  but 
partridge  and  grouse  usually  have  fried 
bread  crumbs  also. 

( n ) Pigeons,  Thrushes,  Larks,  Orto- 
lans, and  other  small  birds  are  trussed  and 
dressed  like  partridges,  and  served  with 
the  same  crumbs,  sauce,  and  gravy.  They 
are  sometimes  dipped  in  egg  and  crumbs 
before  roasting.  From  ten  to  fifteen  minutes' 
will  roast  any  of  them,  except  the  pigeon, 
which  will  take  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  All  should  be  well  basted  with 
butter  or  dripping. 

(o)  Woodcock  and  Snipe  are  dressed 
with  the  whole  inside  left  in.  They  should 
not  be  spitted  on  any  account,  but  sus- 
pended, legs  downwards,  over  a toast  of 
bread,  which  is  eaten  as  a great  relish. 
Twentv  or  thirty  minutes  will  roast  a 
“ cock  ” and  fifteen  a snipe.  Serve  with 
gravy  and  bread  sauce. 

(p)  Beef  Heart,  or  those  of  the  Calf 
and  Sheep,  should  be  well  washed  (not 
soaked)  in  water,  and  stuffed  as  for  hare 
(see  ^).  Then  roast  according  to  weight, 
and  serve  with  made-sauce  and  jelly. 

( q ) A Sheep’s  Head  is  ver3r  delicious  if 
first  parboiled  and  then  egged  and  covered 
with  bread-crumb,  after  which  it  should  be 
roasted  before  a quick  fire,  and  nicely 
browned,  basting  it  with  care  to  avoid 
washing  off  the  crumbs.  Calf’s  Head, 
without  the  skin,  is  very  good  done  in  the 
same  way. 

Sect.  7.— Larding. 

1538.  Larding  consists  in  the  introduction 
of  thin  and  narrow  pieces  of  ham  or  bacon 
into  poultry  and  meats  naturally  some- 
what dry  and  devoid  of  flavour.  Indeed 
whatever  roast  or  stewed  dish  is  usually 
eaten  with  these  additions,  is  improved  by 
their  introduction  into  its  substance  by 
means  of  the  larding-needle.  Thus  veal, 
turkeys,  fowls,  and  rabbits  may  all  be 
larded  with  advantage,  and  roasted  or 
ste  wed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  operation. 
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1539.  A Larding-needle  is  merely  a short 
thick  needle,  with  a spring  opening  or  slit 
instead  of  an  eye,  so  that  a narrow  slip  of 
bacon  may  be  introduced— just  as  a pen- 
holder is  inserted  in  a steel  pen.  Charged 
with  this  larding,  the  needle  is  passed 
through  a pinched-up  portion  of  flesh,  and 
having  inserted  it  so  that  its  two  ends 
project,  the  slit  of  the  needle  is  opened  and 
liberates  its  charge.  These  pieces  of  bacon 
are  inserted  in  regular  order,  and  at  inter- 
vals of  about  an  inch,  in  the  breast  of  a 
turkey,  a fowl,  or  in  the  substance  of  veal, 
&c. ; after  which  the  article  is  considered 
larded,  and  is  ready  for  being  dressed. 

Sect.  8.— Oven-roasting. 

1540.  In  Common  Baking  and  Oven- 
roasting  (by  which  latter  name  cooking 
in  ventilated  ovens  is  called),  the  meat  is 
always  prepared  as  in  the  last  section, 
except  that  it  is  not  spitted,  but  put  in  a 
dish  supported  upon  an  iron  wire  frame, 
which  suspends  it  from  the  bottom.  In 
gas-ovens,  the  space  is  purposely  made 


large  enough  to  suspend  a joint  from  the 
top,  and  as  the  jets  are  all  round  it,  the 
process  is  very  evenly  conducted,  and 
hence  arises  its  economy.  M.  Soyer  has 
invented  a very  simple  open  framework  of 
wire,  which  lies  upon  a deep  tin  or  earthen- 
ware dish,  in  two  stages,  and  supports  a 
joint  together  with  a dish  of  potatoes,  so  that 
these  may  be  baked  upon  it,  while  a York- 
shire pudding  is  also  baked  in  the  dish 
beneath.  As  the  meat  is  raised  above  the 
potatoes,  and  these  again  are  above  the 
pudding,  dripping  falls  upon  both.  It  is  a 
very  useful  addition  to  the  poor  man's 
means  of  comfort.  When  these  joints  are 
sent  to  the  public  bakehouse,  the  baker 
knows  how  long  they  will  take,  but  if 
baked  at  home  the  time  will  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  as  for  roasting,  depend- 
ing, however,  partly  upon  the  heat  of  the 
oven.  Sucking  pig,  leg  of  pork,  and  per- 
haps beef  or  veal,  are  nearly  as  good  baked 
as  roasted ; but  baked  mutton,  lamb,  game, 
and  poultry  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
these  articles  when  properly  roasted. 


CHAP.  Y. 

THE  BOILING,  STEAMING,  AND  STEWING  OF  ANIMAL  FOOD. 


Sect.  1.— General  Observations. 

1541.  In  comparing  roasting  with  boiling 
at  page  445,  I have  observed  that  though 
the  latter  appears  to  be  a more  simple 
process,  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  because  it 
requires  a greater  advance  in  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  to  procure  the  saucepan  or  pot  in 
which  the  water  must  be  contained.  But, 
in  the  present  day,  in  comparing  roasting 
and  boiling,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
former  requires  much  more  art  and  expe- 
rience than  the  latter ; and  every  one’s 
experience  will  recal  to  his  memory  more 
instances  of  spoiled  roasted  articles  than 
of  boiled  meats  injured  in  the  same  way. 

Sect.  2.— Utensils. 

1542.  The  utensils  for  boiling  meat  and 
poultry  are  very  simple,  consisting  only 
of  round  or  oval  saucepans  of  various 
sizes,  which  are  better  lined  with  enamel, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Where 
a large  oval  pot  is  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  boiling  a number  of  things  together,  a 


net  of  twine  is  very  useful  to  keep  each 
separate;  and  for  boiling  white  meats,  in 
that  case,  a cloth  must  be  wrapped  round 
them.  A trivet  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  will  also  be  useful  for  large  joints,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  burning.  Steiv- 
pans  and  steamers  will  be  described  under 
the  sections  devoted  to  stewing  and  steam- 
ing. Large  iron  spoons  and  skimmers 
complete  the  list. 

Sect.  3 General  Principles  oe  Boiling, 

1543.  As  in  roasting,  so  in  the  process 
now  under  discussion,  the  principal  effect 
is  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  and  the 
rendering  tender  of  the  fibrous  membranes. 
This  makes  the  whole  much  more  diges- 
tible ; and  if  it  were  not  for  the  dissolving 
out  into  the  water  of  the  saline  matters,  as 
well  as  the  soluble  gelatine  and  albumen, 
there  would  be  a superiority  in  boiling  over 
roasting  in  every  respect.  But  from  their 
occurrence  it  follows  that  unless  the  liquor 
is  used  with  the  meat,  there  is  a want  of 
these  essential  ingredients,  so  that  a person 
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fed  upon  boiled  meat  alone,  with  bread  and 
potatoes,  and  none  of  the  broth,  would 
speedily  lose  health  and  strength.  The 
plan  recommended  by  Liebig,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  in  the  juices  by  rapidly 
coagulating  the  albumen  on  the  surface, 
answers  well  in  point  of  economy ; the 
saying  being  fully  two  or  three  per  cent. ; 
but  I do  not  believe  that  the  meat  so 
treated  is  quite  so  tender.  His  plan  is  to 
immerse  the  meat  in  boiling  water,  and 
boil  for  five  minutes.  After  this,  lower 
the  temperature  down  to  that  which  will 
not  scald  the  hand,  either  by  the  simple 
addition  of  cold  water,  or  by  first  abstract- 
ing sufficient  boiling  water  to  allow  of  its 
being  poured  in.  After  this,  the  boiling  is 
carried  on  at  a slow  simmer  until  the 
meat  is  done.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  water  boiled  rapidly  acts  more  ener- 
getically upon  the  meat  than  when  boiled 
more  slowly ; for  though  it  never  rises 
above  212  degrees,  yet  it  gives  out  a much 
greater  quantity  of  heat  in  a given  time, 
and,  consequently,  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  meat  much  more  quickly.  Water 
is  kept  at  a certain  temperature  in  boil- 
ing, because  whatever  articles  are  raised 
above  that  temperature  are  converted  into 
steam  and  escape;  but  meat  in  it  is  not 
capable  of  being  converted  into  steam, 
and  in  water  thus  rapidly  boiled  it  is 
capable  of  being  raised  above  the  boiling 
degree,  or  212  degrees,  and  if  not  thus 
raised,  it  is  much  more  quickly  heated, 
because  it  receives  the  superfluous  tempera- 
ture of  a greater  mass  of  steam  given  off  in 
the  bubbles  accompanying  the  “galloping” 
process.  It  has  been  observed,  under  the 
head  of  Roasting,  at  page  449,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  watery  particles  flying  off 
by  steam,  the  loss  in  that  process  is  solely 
from  the  fat  and  gravy  which  drop  into  the 
dripping-pan,  and  which  ought  to  be  col- 
lected and  saved;  but  in  boiling  there 
is  nearly  as  much  dissolved  in  the  liquor 
in  which  the  boiling  takes  place,  as  we 
shall  presently  see.  According  to  Mr. 
Tilloch,  whose  experiments  are  corrobo- 
rated by  my  own,  on  the  large  as  well  as 
the  small  scale,  the  loss  by  boiling  is  as 
follows : — 


Beef  in  boiling  loses 

in  100  lb. 

26$  lb 

Legs  of  mutton 

„ 

21$  „ 

Boiling  salt  beef  (Donovan)  „ 

15  „ 

„ Legs  of  mutton  (do.)  .. 

10  „ 

,,  Hams 

(do.)  „ 

12$  „ 

„ Salt  pork 

(do.)  „ 

13$  „ 

„ Bacon 

(do.)  „ 

6$  „ 

„ Turkeys 

(do.)  „ 

16  „ 

„ Chicken 

(do.)  „ 

13$  „ 

Donovan’s  estimate  is  here  pretty  correct, 
except  in  reference  to  the  legs  of  mutton, 


which  certainly  lose  more  than  10  per 
cent. ; and  I believe  fully  what  is  stated  on 
Tilloch’s  authority,  namely,  21$  per  cent. 

1544.  In  Comparing  Boiling,  therefore, 
with  roasting,  there  is  an  apparent  gain, 
according  to  Tilloch’s  experiments,  of  about 
10  per  cent,  in  favour  of  boiling  mutton,  and 
according  to  Donovan’s  of  142  per  cent,  in 
legs  of  mutton,  and  about  14  per  cent,  in 
poultry.  But  then  it  must  be  recollected 
that  100  lb.  of  roasted  meat  will  produce 
about  10  lb.  of  good  dripping,  and  also  a 
pound  or  two  of  good  gravy,  neither  of 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  boiling 
process  when  the  liquor  is  not  used;  con- 
sequently it  is  imperative  that  this  should 
be  saved,  and  employed  in  some  way,  if 
this  kind  of  cookery  is  to  be  considered 
more  economical  than  roasting,  for  other- 
wise the  loss  in  dripping  will  counterbalance 
the  saving  in  other  respects.  If  the  boilings 
are  wasted,  there  is  an  absolute  loss  of  at 
least  20‘  per  cent,  of  good  useful  matter  in 
the  shape  of  the  fat  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
always  to  a certain  extent  mixed  up  with 
scum  in  boiling,  and  therefore  compara- 
tively useless),  and  of  the  dissolved  gelatine, 
albumen,  and  salts.  The  gelatine  and  saline 
matter  may  be  saved  in  solution ; and  when 
not  too  salt,  as  in  boiling  salt  meats,  it  may 
be  made  into  good  soup ; but  the  albumen 
and  fat  are  skimmed  off  during  the  boiling, 
and  they  are  not  easily  cooked  up  into  any 
useful  article  of  food.  Here,  as  in  all  kinds 

; of  cookery,  the  chief  art  in  point  of  econom}' 
consists  in  making  use  of  every  part  of  the 
food  which  is  fitted  to  support  life,  by 
imparting  proper  and  wholesome  nourish- 
ment, and  a variety  in  the  regular  routine, 
the  boiling  process  is  quite  capable  of 
effecting  all  the  purposes  of  the  cook,  when 
conducted  with  the  provisions  here  men- 
tioned and  insisted  upon. 

Sect.  4.— Trussing  and  Boiling  Poultry. 

1545.  Turkeys,  Guinea-fowls,  and  Fowls 
are  all  trussed  in  the  same  way  for  boiling, 
the  heads  being  removed  as  for  roasting. 
The  legs  are  pulled  off  also  in  a similar 
way,  but  very  close  to  the  joint,  and  the 
breast-bone  depressed.  The  legs  are  then 
gradually  insinuated  under  the  skin,  and 
when  there  the  wings  are  secured  through 
the  legs  to  the  body  (s ea  .figs.  125  and  126). 
Lastly,  a sufficient  quantity  of  stuffing  is 
introduced  into  the  neck  of  turkeys  and 
guinea-fowls,  but  not  in  common  fowls. 
They  should  all  be  boiled  according  to 
Liebig’s  method,  by  putting  them  in  boiling 
water  and  then  cooling  it  down  (see  par. 
1543).  The  allowance  of  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  each  pound,  reckoning  from  the 
time  the  water  boils,  is  about  that  required. 
The  boiling  should  be  very  slow,  and  the 
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water  should  be  constantly  skimmed. 
Bacon,  ham,  or  tongue,  always  accompany 
these  articles;  and  oyster  or  bread  sauce, 
with  good  gravy. 

1546.  Geese  and  Ducks  arc  sometimes 
boiled.  They  are  then  trussed  as  for 
roasting,  and  boiled  in  the  same  manner 
as  turkeys,  with  or  without  a stuffing  of 
sage  and  onions,  and  served  with  onion 
sauce  and  gravy.  {Fig.  127.) 

1547.  Rabbits  should  be  well  washed  for 
boiling,  and  if  very  bloody  at  the  shoulder, 
they  should  be  treated  as  described  for 
hare  at  (£),  par.  1537.  Truss  them  with  the 
heads  brought  back  against  the  right  side 
(see  fig.  128),  then  boil.  They  are  best 
when  dropped  into  boiling  water,  which 
should  be  kept  gently  boiling  and  well 
skimmed  for  half  an  hour,  or  rather  better. 
They  are  generally  covered  with  onion 
sauce,  or  with  white  sauce.  Sometimes  a 
sauce  is  made  with  the  livers  chopped  and 
mixed  with  fine  herbs. 

Sect.  5 Directions  for  Boiling  Joints. 

1548.  In  all  these  joints  the  plan  of  boiling 
suggested  by  Liebig  is  the  most  economical, 
and  also  the  best  in  point  of  flavour,  though, 
as  I before  observed,  not  quite  so  well 
calculated  to  make  it  tender.  For  the 
mode  recommended  here,  see  par.  1543.  In 
the  following  directions  the  time  is  gene- 
rally in  accordance  with  the  quarter-of-an- 
hour  calculation. 

(a)  Boiled  Beef  (salted)  requires,  like 
all  boiled  meats,  vigilant  skimming.  The 
addition  of  vegetables  to  the  pot  in  the 
same  water  appears  to  prevent  much  of 
the  juice  being  extracted,  and  is,  therefore, 
economical,  as  well  as  improving  the 
flavour.  The  time  must  be  reckoned  from 
the  moment  that  the  water  boils,  after 
being  dashed  with  cold.  Carrots,  parsnips, 
greens,  turnip-tops,  and  peas-pudding  are 
eaten  in  different  families  with  it,  also  a 
plain  suet-pudding.  The  liquor  from  salt 
beef  is  generally  too  full  of  salt  to  make 
soup  without  any  addition  of  other  stock 
or  water,  but  mixed  with  from  two-thirds 
to  three-quarters  of  either  it  serves  very 
■well,  and  contains  a large  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter,  highly  valued  by  the  poor 
who  are  at  all  imbued  with  economical 
principles;  and,  therefore,  when  not  wanted 
at  home,  it  should  be  saved  for  any  poor 
and  deserving  neighbours.  Manjr  people 
stuff  boiled  parsley  into  holes  cut  in  boiled 
beef. 

(&)  Pickled-pork  is  boiled  like  beef.  If 
very  salt,  it  should  be  soaked  three  or  four 
hours  before  boiling.  The  time  required 
is  nearly  double  that  for  beef,  or  about 
twenty-five  minutes  per  pound,  very  slow 
boiling.  The  vegetables  eaten  with  it  are 


the  same  as  for  beef,  but  peas-pudding  is 
almost  constantly  taken  with  pork.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  that  pork  is  suffi- 
ciently boiled,  as,  when  under-done,  it  is 
neither  wholesome  nor  well-flavoured.  The 
skin  is  left  on. 

(c)  Ham  and  Bacon,  generally,  require 
soaking,  the  former  for  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  latter  for  twelve.  After 
soaking,  the  dirty  and  rough  parts  should 
be  scraped  off,  and  then  the  ham  or  bacon 
may  be  boiled  in  the  way  detailed  at  page 
455,  allowing  twenty-five  minutes  for  each 
pound,  and  boiling  very  slowly.  When 
taken'  up,  the  skin  is  peeled  off,  and  the  fat 
is  covered  with  grated  toast.  The  knuckle 
of  a ham  is  generally  guarded  with  a roll 
of  paper,  fringed. 

(d)  Beef  Tongue  requires,  unless  quite 
green,  about  twenty-four  hours’  soaking; 
and  in  boiling,  it  will  take  from  three  to 
four  hours,  according  to  size,  simmering 
very  slowly.  The  skin  is  taken  off  before 
serving. 

(e)  Beef  Tongue  Rolled  is  an  excellent 
and  economical  method  of  using  up  both 
the  flit  and  the  lean.  A tin  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  the  same  as  that  used 
for  mock-brawn,  or  a white  preserve-jar, 
with  a large  hole  knocked  in  the  bottom, 
will  answer  very  well.  When  the  tongue 
is  boiled  and  skinned,  lay  it  in  the  jar  or 
tin,  coiled  up,  with  the  tip  outside  the  root, 
and  upon  the  top  a garden  saucer,  fitting 
the  tin  or  pot,  and  containing  at  least  a 
weight  of  ten  pounds,  then  set  it  by  till 
cold.  To  turn  it  out,  loosen  the  sides  with 
a knife,  then  turn  it  upside  down,  and  push 
it  out  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom.  The 
slices  being  cut  horizontally  all  round,  the 
fat  and  the  lean  must  go  together. 

(/)  A Leg  or  Shoulder  of  Mutton  may 
be  boiled,  but  the  former  is  the  most  fre- 
quently dressed  in  this  way.  Turnips  or 
greens  are  the  ordinary  concomitants,  and 
caper  sauce,  or  nasturtium  sauce,  without 
any  other  gravy  than  that  coming  out  of 
the  meat  when  cut.  The  time  taken  will 
be  in  accordance  with  the  regular  rule,  or 
rather  more— say,  for  large  legs,  half  ail 
hour  in  addition.  The  liquor  makes  good 
stock. 

(i g ) Neck  of  Mutton  is  boiled  and  served 
like  the  leg,  but  it  will  not  take  more  time 
than  the  regular  allowance. 

(h)  Shoulder  of  Mutton  with  Bread- 
crumbs is  first  boiled,  and  then  slightly 
browned  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven, 
being  first  dredged  with  bread-crumbs.  In 
this  way  the  flavour  is  much  improved. 

(?)  Lamb  is  boiled  like  mutton  in  every 
way. 

(j)  Veal  must  be  put  in  plenty  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  be  most  carefully  skimmed* 
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Fig.  123.— Pigeon  (roast).  Fig.  124. — Wild  Duck  (roast). 

,,  125.— Turkey  (boiled).  ,,  126.— Fowl  (boiled). 

„ 127.- Goose  (boiled).  „ 128.— Rabbit,  (a,  trussed  for 

boiling  in  the  London  mode;  6,  in  the  country  mode.) 


STEAMING  MEAT. 


or  it  will  look  dirty  and  brown.  Some 
cooks  use  a fourth  part  of  milk,  and  this 
has  an  advantage  in  avoiding  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  juices.  The  time  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  rule.  The  parts  boiled 
are  usually  the  knuckle , the  fillet  stuffed  as 
for  roasting,  and  the  breast  with  its  sweet- 
bread. Bacon  or  ham  are  eaten  with  it; 
and  for  sauce,  either  parsley  and  butter, 
or  white  sauce,  or,  by  some  people,  onion 
sauce.  The  water  in  which  veal  is  boiled 
makes  good  stock,  with  additions;  but  if 
milk  is  used  it  soon  turns  sour. 

(k)  Beef-bouilli  is  fresh  beef  boiled  very 
slowly  in  a small  quantity  of  water ; the 
liquor  being  in  this  way  preserved  for 
stock,  and  not  being  salt,  there  is  no  loss. 
To  an  English  palate,  fresh  beef  boiled  to 
rags  is  not  pleasant ; but  when  served  with 
vegetables,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised; 
and  as  a regular  article  of  diet,  is  the  only 
one  which  preserves  all  the  goodness  with- 
out waste.  It  is  true,  that  the  same  may 
be  done  with  the  liquor  of  boiled  mutton ; 
but  here  more  water  is  used,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  liquor  is  not  so  good,  neither 
will  the  meat  bear  so  much  boiling.  The 
economist  is,  therefore,  strongly  advised  to 
try  this  plan  once  a week  for  a family,  and 
in  a very  short  time  it  will  be  relished  here 
as  much  as  in  France.  When  boiled  with 
whole  peas,  or  green  peas  (old),  or  greens, 
the  flavour  of  the  meat  is  improved,  and 
the  soup  the  next  day  is  more  easily  made. 
(See  the  Pot-au-feu,  among  the  soups.) 

(l)  A Calf’s  Head  is  first  cut  in  two, 
down  the  middle,  leaving  the  tongue  whole. 
The  brains  are  then  taken  out.  Next  soak 
the  head  for  an  hour  in  eold  water,  to  get 
out  the  blood  which  collects  in  the  inside, 
and  spoils  the  appearance.  The  head  is 
either  dressed  with  the  skin  on  or  off;  if 
the  former,  it  is  a much  better  dish.  Put 
plenty  of  water  in  the  pot,  and  boil  very 
gently  about  two  hours,  if  the  skin  is  off, 
more  or  less  according  to  size.  With  the 
skin  on  it  will  take  nearly  another  hour. 
The  tongue  will  not  take  more  than  an 
hour  to  boil,  if  put  in  by  itself,  which  is  the 
best  plan ; and  it  is  served  with  some  of  the 
brains  on  a separate  dish.  While  the  head 
is  boiling,  well  wash  the  brains,  and  soak 
afterwards  in  salt  and  water.  Then  boil 
for  fifteen  minutes,  putting  them  into  cold 
water  and  reckoning  from  the  time  when 
the  water  begins  to  boil.  About  a dozen 
sage  leaves  should  be  boiled  separately,  and 
chopped  up  finely.  These,  mixed  with 
the  brains  and  a slight  flavour  of  onion  (not 
more  than  a quarter  of  a small  one)  boiled 
with  a little  melted  butter,  make  the  sauce. 
Egg-sauce  is  sometimes  used  in  addition. 
Ham,  bacon,  or  tongue  is  generally  eaten 
With  this  dish 
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(m)  Tripe  must  be  properly  prepared  at 
the  shops,  after  which  it  should  be  boiled 
in  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  or  water 
alone,  adding  two  or  three  large  onions. 
It  takes  about  an  hour  to  boil,  and  is 
served  with  butter  only,  and  the  onions 
boiled  with  it. 

( n ) Cow-heels,  or  Ox-feet,  as  they  are 
called  in  Scotland,  make  a most  digestible 
and  useful  dish  for  those  who  require  a 
light  and  nutritive  food.  They  arc  almost 
always  sold  ready  boiled,  and,  in  that  case, 
merely  require  boiling  up  for  an  hour.  If 
raw,  they  will  take  three  hours’  slow 
simmering,  and  then  there  will  be  a sauce- 
panful of  good  stock. 

(o)  To  Boil  Marrow-bones.— Tie  over 
the  top  with  floured  cloth ; boil  them,  and 
serve  with  dry  toast. 

(p)  To  Boil  Pigs’  Pettitoes.— Boil 
them,  the  liver,  and  the  heart,  in  a small 
quantity  of  water,  very  gently;  then  cut 
the  meat  fine  and  simmer  it  with  a little 
of  the  water  and  the  feet  split ; thicken  with 
a bit  of  butter,  a little  flour,  a spoonful  of 
cream,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper ; give  it 
a boil  up,  pour  it  over  a few  sippets  of 
bread,  and  put  the  feet  on  the  mince. 

(q)  To  Prepare  Pig’s  Cheek  for  Boil- 
ing.—Cut  off  the  snout,  and  clean  tire 
head ; divide  it,  take  out  the  eyes  and  the 
brains;  sprinkle  the  head  with  salt,  and 
let  it  drain  twenty-four  hours.  Salt  it  with 
common  salt  and  saltpetre ; let.  it  lie  eight 
or  ten  days  if  it  is  to  be  dressed  without 
stewing  with  peas,  but  less  if  to  be  dressed 
with  peas ; and  it  must  be  washed  first,  and 
then  simmered  till  all  is  tender. 

Sect.  6.— The  Steaming  of  Meat,  &c. 

1549.  In  this  method  the  meat  is  placed 
in  a kettle,  with  a valve  to  it,  and  without 
water.  Steam  is  introduced ; and,  accord- 
ing to  the  pressure  on  the  valve,  will  be 
the  temperature  at  which  it  is  steamed. 
If  there  is  no  valve,  it  will  not  rise  above 
212  degrees ; but  with  a very  slight  weight 
upon  a common  metal  plug  it  soon  rises  to 
240  degrees,  or  even  higher.  There  is  much 
less  waste  in  this  way,  both  of  heat  and  of 
the  juices  of  the  meat;  and,  in  point  of 
economy,  therefore,  the  plan  is  a very  good 
one.  In  the  London  eating-houses,  dinners 
for  a hundred  people,  or  even  more,  are 
cooked  at  one  fire  by  the  aid  of  ovens  and 
steam-boilers,  and  at  an  expense  of  not 
more  than  a third  or  half  a ton  of  coals 
weekly.  The  steam-kettles  may  be  placed 
at  any  moderate  distance  from  the  fire  (see 
fig.  68,  f f f)  ; and  the  pipes  being  fur- 
nished with  stop-cocks,  the  steam  is  either 
admitted  at  the  full  or  partially,  and  under 
pressure  or  not,  a waste-pipe  being  also 
fitted.  Yegetables  steamed  in  this  way 
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arc  particularly  tender,  but  not  of  quite  so 
good  a colour  as  in  boiling. 

1550.  When  it  is  desirable  to  boil  water 
by  steam  for  the  purposes  of  cooking,  as 
for  some  vegetables,  soups,  &c.,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  fill  any  of  the  above  steam- 
kettles  with  water,  and  then  turn  on  the 
steam  as  usual.  The  water  is  soon  heated 
to  the  boiling-point,  and  then  acts  exactly 
as  if  placed  upon  an  ordinary  fire. 

1551.  In  the  old-fashioned  Steamer  a 
vessel  is  placed  upon  another,  fitting  tightly 
into  it.  The  bottom  of  the  upper  vessel 
being  perforated  with  holes,  the  steam 
passes  through  and  acts  in  the  same  way  as 
if  admitted  by  a pipe ; but  the  objection  is 
that  the  condensed  steam  and  the  other 
juices  of  the  vegetables,  &c.,  cooked  in  the 
steamer  are  very  apt  to  return  into  the 
lower  vessel,  and  injure  the  flavour  of  its 
contents.  It  has  been  chiefly  used  for  pota- 
toes, which  are  thought  by  many  people  to 
be  better  when  steamed  than  when  boiled 
in  water. 

Sect.  7.— Stewing  and  Stews. 

1552.  Under  this  Head  are  comprised 
slowly-boiled  or  stewed  meats,  served  with 
their  gravy,  and  generally  flavoured  with 
vegetables  of  some  kind.  The  chief  art  here 
is  to  keep  down  the  temperature  so  as  to 
avoid  the  hardening  of  the  fibres  and  too 
rapid  coagulation  of  the  albumen  by  heat. 
For  this  purpose  the  meat  is  put  into  cold 
water,  and  it  is  very  gradually  raised  to  a 
very  low  boiling  point— what  is  called  a 
“ gallop  ” never  being  permitted. 

1553.  The  Utensils  are  merely  stewpans 
of  suitable  sizes,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
heated  by  steam-pipes.  Stewpans  are  now 
almost  always  rather  shallow  vessels,  or 
saucepans  of  enamelled  iron,  or  sometimes 
of  block-tin  or  tinned  copper;  and  they  are 
either  heated  on  a hot-plate,  or  kept  a 
proper  distance  from  an  ordinary  fire,  or 
placed  in  a water-bath. 

1554.  The  following  Receipts  will  be 
found  exceedingly  nourishing  and  of  good 
flavour,  and  in  point  of  economy  will  go 
further  than  any  other  dishes  whatever. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  a great  many  cases, 
in  order  to  improve  the  flavour,  the  meat  is 
either  roasted  or  fried  before  it  is  stewed. 

1555.  Stewed  Meats:— 

(a)  Irish  Stew.— Take  some  mutton- 
chops  and  cut  off  part  of  the  fat,  lay  them  in 
the  bottom  of  a stewpan,  slice  some  onions 
very  thin,  and  strew  them  over  with  pepper 
and  salt,  cut  a quantity  of  potatoes  in  halves 
and  lay  on  the  top,  put  water  sufficient  to 
keep  it  from  burning  and  to  make  gravy 
when  it  is  turned  out;  let  it  stew  gently  for 
about  three  hours  before  adding  the  pota- 
toes, and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after. 


(6)  IIarricot  of  Mutton.— Take  a loin  or 
neck  of  mutton,  cut  it  in  thin  steaks,  and 
take  away  part  of  the  fat.  Then  butter  a 
stew-pan  ; flour  the  meat,  dredge  a little 
pepper  and  salt  over  it,  lay  the  best  pieces 
into  the  pan,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  to 
brown ; turn  them  one  at  a time ; then  put 
in  some  onions  and  celery,  some  sliced 
carrots  and  turnips  (first  boiled  and  then 
fried),  and  lay  them  on  the  mutton  with 
just  water  enough  to  cover  the  meat.  Put 
a layer  of  mutton,  and  then  carrots.  This 
will  take  three  hours  to  stew.  Add  a little 
ketchup,  or  anchovy,  or  Worcestershire 
' sauce  to  the  gravy  before  serving. 

Another  Receipt.— Take  the  middle  of  a 
neck  or  loin  of  mutton,  cut  it  into  thin 
steaks,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  brown  them  in  a pan  with  butter ; 
when  brown,  pour  off  the  butter,  and 
put  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  one 
anchovy,  one  onion,  a few  turnips  and 
carrots,  cut  into  shapes.  Stew  it  gently 
for  two  hours,  or  more.  Thicken  with 
flour  and  butter  just  as  you  send  it  up. 
The  liarricot  is  richer  if  the  carrots  and 
turnips  are  browned  in  the  pan  after  the 
steaks  are  taken  out,  before  being  stewed. 

(c)  Stewed  Mutton  Cutlets  {French'). 
Skin  a loin  of  mutton,  and  cut  it  into 
steaks.  Make  a forcemeat  with  lean  of 
veal,  beef  suet,  thyme,  sweet  marjoram, 
and  one  onion,  all  cut  small;  essence  of 
anchovy,  nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  with  some  grated  bread. 
Insert  some  of  the  forcemeat  in  the  lean  of 
the  steaks,  and  cover  all  thickly  with  it. 
Stew  till  tender  in  a little  gravy.  Then 
put  each  steak  in  a buttered  piece  of 
writing-paper ; turn  in  the  corners  of  the 
paper  to  keep  in  the  moisture,  and  finish 
them  on  the  gridiron ; or  they  may  be 
baked  from  the  first  in  the  oven.  Serve  in 
the  papers. 

{d)  Hot-pot. — Take  some  fine  chops 
from  a neck  of  mutton,  and  trim  them 
nicely,  taking  off  most  of  the  fat.  Lay 
them  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  and  rather 
wide  dish,  and  season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Lay  a few  slices  of  an  onion  in 
the  middle  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  if  the 
flavour  is  approved,  and  pour  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  cold  water  upon  the  whole.  Then 
cover  it  with  a layer  of  sliced  potatoes,  on 
the  top  of  which  lay  a few  more  small 
chops,  well-seasoned,  and  cover  all  with 
another  layer  of  sliced  potatoes.  Bake 
from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half,  or 
more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dish, 
in  a very  moderate  oven. 

(e)  To  Stew  a Breast  or  Shoulder  of 
Venison.— Let  the  meat  hang  till  fit  to  be 
dressed;  then  take  out  the  bone,  beat  the 
meat  with  a rolling-pin,  mix  with  some 
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slices  of  mutton  fat  that  has  lain  a few 
hours  in  a little  port  wine,  sprinkle  a little 
pepper  and  allspice  over  it  in  a fine  powder, 
roll  it  up  tight,  and  tie  it;  set  it  in  a stew- 
pan  that  will  just  hold  it,  with  some  mutton 
or  beef  gravy,  not  strong,  half  a pint  of  port 
wine,  and  some  pepper  and  allspice ; simmer 
it  close-covered,  as  slowly  as  3rou  can  for 
three  or  four  hours ; when  quite  tender  take 
off  the  tape,  set  the  meat  in  a dish,  strain 
the  gravy  over  it,  and  serve  with  currant- 
jelly  sauce.  This  is  the  best  way  to  dress 
these  joints,  unless  very  fat,  and  then  they 
should  be  roasted.  The  bone  should  be 
stewed  with  them. 

(/)  Mock  Venison  Stewed.— Take  a fat 
loin  of  mutton,  the  outer  skin  must  be 
stripped  off,  and  the  bones  cut  out.  Put 
the  bones  into  a stew-pan  with  a good- 
sized  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  one  anchovy, 
some  peppercorns,  and  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs.  Stew  for  three  hours  in  a small 
quantity  of  water,  then  strain.  The  mutton 
should  be  beaten  with  a rolling-pin,  and 
nutmeg  grated  over  the  inside  the  previous 
night.  Before  it  is  put  in  the  stew-pan  it 
must  be  rolled  up  tight,  beginning  at  the 
tail  end,  and  tied  with  a strong  string. 
Add  half  a pint  of  port  wine  to  the  gravy, 
and  let  it  all  stew  together  for  three  hours 
at  least.  A large  loin  or  saddle  will  require 
four  hours.  When  done,  the  fat  must  be 
skimmed  off,  and  the  gravy  thickened 
with  a little  flour  and  butter,  and  a small 
quantity  of  ketchup  added. 

(g)  Hodge-podge.  — Take  a scrag  of 
mutton,  and  half  a pound  of  green  split 
peas,  and  two  pints  of  water,  and  let  it 
boil  two  hours,  strain  the  soup  through  a 
cloth,  then  add  carrots,  turnips,  lettuce, 
onions,  mutton  chops  (without  any  fat), 
a table-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  salt  to  your 
taste ; half  a pound  of  dried  green  peas,  or, 
in  their  season,  peas  from  the  garden.  If 
the  dried  peas  are  used,  they  must  be  put 
into  soft  water,  and  gently  simmered  till 
they  are  tender,  and  added  to  the  soup 
half  an  hour  before  dinner. 

Another  ( a genuine  Scotch  Receipt).— Put 
on  as  much  water  in  a good-sized  goblet  as 
will  make  two  days  soup  to  serve  six  or 
eight  of  a family,  three  hours  before  dinner- 
hour  add  two  pounds  of  hough  ( Anglice , leg 
of  beef),  half  a dish  of  old  peas,  one  dozen 
of  middling-sized  carrots  cut  down  in 
small  pieces,  and  four  onions  cut  down; 
let  this  boil  an  hour  and  a half,  then  add 
the  other  half-dish  of  peas,  and  two  pounds 
of  mutton  chops.  When  it  has  all  boiled 
for  three  hours,  take  out  the  hough  and 
serve  it  up  with  the  mutton  chops  in  it. 
It  is  considered  best  the  second  day;  it 
should  be  as  thick  as  porridge  nearly.  A 
few  beans  and  turnips  can  be  added,  but 


the  turnips  are  apt  to  sour  it;  yet  when 
peas  are  scarce  and  young,  it  is  necessary 
to  put  turnips  to  make  it  thick  enough. 

( h ) To  Stew  a Rump  of  Beef.— Wash 
it  well  and  season  high  with  salt,  allspice, 
pepper,  cayenne,  three  cloves,  and  a blade 
of  mace,  all  in  fine  powder.  Bind  it  up 
tight,  and  lay  it  in  a pot  that  will  just  hold 
it.  Fry  three  large  onions  sliced,  and  put 
them  to  it,  with  three  carrots,  two  turnips, 
a shalot,  four  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  and 
some  celery.  Cover  the  meat  with*  good 
beef  broth,  or  weak  gravy.  Simmer  it  as 
gently  as  possible  for  several  hours,  till 
quite  tender.  Clear  of  the  fat;  add  to  the 
gravy  half  a pint  of  port  wine,  a glass  of 
vinegar,  and  a large  spoonful  of  ketchup; 
simmer  half  an  hour,  and  serve  in  a deep 
dish.  Half  a pint  of  table-beer  may  be 
added.  The  herbs  to  be  used  should  be 
parsley,  thyme,  basil,  maijoram,  or  knotted 
marjoram,  and  some  chives  if  at  hand;  but 
observe  to  proportion  the  quantities  to  the 
pungency  of  the  several  sorts ; let  there  be 
a good  handful  all  together.  Garnish  with 
carrots,  turnips,  mushrooms  or  pickles  of 
different  colours,  cut  small,  and  laid  in  little 
heaps  separately ; chopped  parsley,  chives, 
beet-root,  &c.  If,  when  done,  the  gravy  is 
too  much  to  fill  the  dish,  take  only  a part 
to  season  foi  serving,  but  the  less  water  the 
better ; and  to  increase  the  richness,  add  a 
few  beef  bones  and  shanks  of  mutton  in 
stewing.  A spoonful  or  two  of  made  mus- 
tard is  a great  improvement  to  the  gravy. 

(i)  Stewed  Beef  Steak.— Fry  a tender 
steak  in  the  usual  way,  blit  lightly,  with  the 
onions,  turnips  and  carrots ; then  stew  as 
above,  and  it  will  be  better  flavoured  than 
when  in  a large  mass.  It  may  be  done  with 
or  without  the  carrots  and  turnips.  If 
without  them,  the  gravy  must  be  flavoured 
with  Worcestershire  sauce  and  anchovy, 
and  thickened  with  a little  flour  or  arrow- 
root. 

O')  To  Stew  Brisket  of  Beef.— Put 
the  part  with  the  hard  fat  into  a stew-pot 
with  a small  quantity  of  water;  let  it  boil  up, 
and  skim  it  thoroughly ; then  add  carrots, 
turnips,  onions,  celery,  and  a few  pepper- 
corns. Stew  till  extremely  tender;  then 
take  out  the  flat  bones,  and  remove  all  the 
fat  from  the  soup.  Serve  that  and  the  meat 
in  a tureen  ; or  the  soup  alone,  and  the 
meat  on  a dish,  garnished  with  some 
vegetables.  The  following  sauce  is  much 
admired,  served  with  the  beef : — Take  half 
a pint  of  the  soup,  and  mix  it  with  a 
spoonful  of  ketchup,  a glass  of  port  wine, 
a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  a little 
flour,  a bit  of  butter,  and  salt;  boil  all 
together  a few  minutes,  then  pour  it  round 
the  meat. 

(A)  Beef  Stewed  A -la-mode.— Choose  a 
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piece  of  thick  flank  of  a fine  heifer  or  ox. 
Cut  into  long  slices  some  fat  bacon,  but 
quite  free  from  rancidity;  let  each  bit  be 
near  an  inch  thick ; dip  them  into  vinegar, 
and  then  into  a seasoning  ready  prepared  of 
salt,  black  pepper,  allspice,  and  a clove,  all 
in  fine  powder,  with  parsley,  chives,  thyme, 
savoury,  and  knotted  marjoram,  shred  as 
small  as  possible,  and  well  mixed.  With  a 
sharp  knife  make  holes  deep  enough  to  let 
in  the  larding;  then  rub  the  beef  over  with 
the  seasoning,  and  bind  it  up  tight  with 
tape.  Set  it  in  a well-tinned  pot  over  a fire 
or  rather  stove;  three  or  four  onions  must 
be  fried  brown  and  put  to  the  beef,  with  two 
pr  three  carrots,  one  turnip,  a head  or  two 
of  celery,  and  a small  quantity  of  water ; 
let  it  simmer  gently  tensor  twelve  hours,  or 
till  extremely  tender,  turning  the  meat 
twice.  Put  the  gravy  into  a pan,  remove 
the  fat,  keep  the  beef  covered,  then  put 
them  together,  and  add  a glass  of  port  wine. 
Take  off  the  tape,  and  serve  with  the 
vegetables ; or  you  may  strain  them  off, 
and  send  them  up  cut  into  dice  for  garnish. 
Onions  roasted,  and  then  stewed  with  the 
gravy,  are  a great  improvement.  A tea- 
cupful of  vinegar  should  be  stewed  with  the 
beef. 

(l)  A Fricandeau  of  Beef.— Take  a nice 
piece  of  lean  beef;  lard  it  with  bacon 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  mace, 
and  allspice.  Put  it  into  a stew-pan  with  a 
pint  of  broth,  a glass  of  white  wine,  a 
bundle  of  parsley,  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs, 
a clove  of  garlick,  a shalot  or  two,  four 
cloves,  pepper,  and  salt.  When  the  meat  is 
become  tender,  cover  it  close;  skim  the 
sauce  well,  and  strain  it ; set  it  on  the  fire, 
and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  a glaze. 
Glaze  the  larded  side  with  this,  and  serve 
the  meat  on  sorrel  sauce. 

(m)  Beef  Collops.— Take  some  beef  that 
is  tender  and  free  from  skin,  cut  it  into 
small  thin  pieces,  hack  it  with  a knife; 
then  butter  a stewpan,  and  put  in  as 
much  beef  as  will  cover  the  pan,  with  a 
little  onion,  some  cucumber  cut  small,  and 
salt  and  pepper.  Put  it  over  a quick  fire, 
and  give  two  or  three  tosses  about ; two  or 
three  minutes  will  do  them.  Add  a little 
flour,  butter,  and  water  to  the  stewpan, 
after  taking  the  collops  out  to  make  your 
gravy.  Garnish,  if  approved,  with  pickles. 

( n ) Beef  Robart.— Take  the  inside  of  a 
sirloin  of  beef,  cut  it  very  thin,  then  fry  it 
in  butter  just  to  change  the  colour;  put  it 
in  a pan  with  some  gravy,  to  stew  with 
shalots,  anchovy-essence,  mushrooms,  and 
oysters.  Thicken  the  gravy,  and  serve  with 
fried  sippets  of  bread. 

(o)  Beef  Palates,  Stewed.  — Simmer 
them  for  several  hours,  till  they  will  peel ; 
then  cut  the  palates  into  slices,  or  leave 


them  whole,  as  preferred  ; and  stew  them 
in  a rich  gravy  till  as  tender  as  possible. 
Before  serving  them  up,  season  with 
Cayenne,  salt,  and  ketchup.  If  the  gravy 
was  drawn  clear,  add  also  some  butter  and 
flour.  If  to  be  served  white,  boil  them  in 
milk,  and  stew  them  in  a fricassee-sauce, 
adding  cream,  butter,  flour,  and  mushroom 
powder,  and  a little  pounded  mace. 

(p)  To  Stew  an  Ox-Tongue.— Salt  a 
tongue  with  saltpetre  and  common  salt  for 
a week,  turning  it  every  day.  Boil  it  tender 
enough  to  peel;  when  done,  stew  it  in  a 
moderately  strong  gravy ; season  with  soy, 
mushroom  ketchup,  cayenne,  pounded 
cloves,  and  salt,  if  necessary.  Serve  with 
truffles,  morels,  or  mushrooms.  In  this 
receipt  the  roots  must  be  taken  off  the 
tongues  before  salting,  but  some  fat  left. 

(q)  Stewed  Ox-cheek,  Plain.  — Soak 
and  cleanse  a fine  cheek  the  day  before  it  is 
to  be  eaten ; put  it  into  a stewpot  that  will 
cover  close,  with  three  quarts  of  water; 
simmer  it  after  it  has  first  boiled  up  and 
been  well  skimmed.  In  two  hours  put  plenty 
of  carrots  and  leeks,  two  or  three  turnips,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  whole  pepper, 
and  four  ounces  of  allspice.  Skim  it  often ; 
when  the  meat  is  tender,  take  it  out ; let 
the  soup  get  cold,  take  off  the  cake  of  fat, 
and  serve  the  soup  separate  or  with  the 
meat.  The  colour  should  be  a fine  brown, 
which  may  be  effected  by  adding  burnt 
sugar,  or  by  frying  some  onions  quite  brown 
with  flour,  and  simmering  them  with  it. 
This  last  way  improves  the  flavour  of  all 
soups  and  gravies  of  the  brown  kind.  If 
vegetables  are  not  approved  in  the  soup, 
they  may  be  taken  out,  and  a small  roll 
be  toasted,  or  bread  fried  and  added.  Celery 
is  a great  addition,  and  should  always  be 
served.  Where  it  is  not  to  be  got,  the  seed 
of  it  gives  quite  as  good  a flavour,  boiled- 
in  and  strained  off. 

(r)  To  Stew  a Knuckle  of  Veal.— Break 
the  bone  in  two  or  three  places;  put  to  it 
five  pints  of  water,  eight  shalots,  a bunch 
of  sweet-herbs,  some  whole  black  pepper,  a 
little  salt  and  mace;  boil  it  together  till 
half  the  water  is  consumed,  then  take  out 
the  meat,  herbs,  and  spice,  thicken  with 
two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  boil  it  till  the 
flour  is  sufficiently  done;  then  put  back 
the  best  of  the  meat,  add  two  glasses  of 
Madeira  wine,  lemon-juice,  and  Cayenne. 
Two  calf’s  feet  improve  it  much.  It  should 
be  stewed  over  a slow  fire. 

(s)  A Fillet  of  Veal  Stewed  White.— 
Add  to  one  pint  of  water  or  gravy  a little 
lemon-peel,  mace,  nutmeg,  white  pepper, 
and  salt ; put  a fillet  in,  stuffed  as  for  roast- 
ing, and  when  it  has  stewed  one  hour  and  a 
half  take  it  out,  strain  the  gravy,  add 
two  dozen  oysters,  half  a pint  of  white  wine. 
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and  butter  rubbed  in  flour;  put  the  veal  m 
again,  and  stew  it  half  an  hour  ; just  before 
serving,  stir  in  half  a pint  of  cream.  The 
gravy  should  be  rather  thick,  and  poured 
over  the  veal. 

(t)  Scotch  Collops  (White).— Cut  them 
off  the  thick  part  of  a leg  of  veal,  the  size 
and  thickness  of  a crown  piece ; put  a lump 
of  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  set  it  over  a slow 
fire,  or  it  will  discolour  the  collops;  lay 
some  of  them  in  before  the  pan  is  hot,  and 
turn  them  over  till  the  butter  becomes  of 
the  consistence  of  a thick  white  gravy ; put 
all  together  in  a pot,  and  set  them  on  the 
hearth  to  keep  warm  ; repeat  this  till  all 
are  fried,  then  pour  the  gravy  into  the  pan 
again,  with  a tea- spoonful  of  lemon-pickle, 
ketchup,  caper-liquor,  mace,  Cayenne. pep- 
per, and  salt;  thicken  it  with  flour  and 
butter;  when  it  has  boiled  gently  five 
minutes  put  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with 
a teacupful  of  thick  cream ; keep  shaking 
the  pan  over  the  fire  till  the  gravy  looks 
thick,  then  put  in  the  collops  and  shake 
them  till  they  are  quite  hot ; put  them  in 
the  dish  with  balls  and  pickled  mushrooms. 

( u ) Scotch  Collops  (Brown).— Take  a 
leg  of  veal,  and  cut  some  thin  collops  ; fry 
them,  and  season  with  salt  and  nutmeg. 
Boil  some  gravy,  and  when  they  are  done 
pour  it  into  the  pan,  with  ketchup,  walnut- 
pickle,  and  port-wine,  to  the  taste. 

( v ) To  Collar  Breast  of  Veal  to 
Eat  Hot. —Bone  the  veal,  take  some 
thyme,  marjoram,  pepper,  salt,  and  nut- 
meg, a little  pounded  mace,  shred  suet, 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  a score  of  oysters; 
beat  all  these  in  a mortar  to  mix  them 
together,  strew  the  mixture  thickly  over 
the  veal,  then  roll  it  up  into  a collar,  sew 
it  tightly  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  three  hours. 
Serve  with  white  sauce;  forcemeat-balls 
can  be  added,  if  liked. 

(to)  To  Stew  a Breast  of  Veal.— Cut  it 
in  pieces  and  put  it  into  a pot  with  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  a small  piece  of  bacon,  a 
little  mace,  and  a few  black  peppercorns, 
salt,  and  one  or  two  onions,  and  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  it.  Let  it  stew  well 
over  a slow  fire.  Boil  some  peas  and 
•lettuce  by  themselves,  and  when  the  veal 
is  stewed  enough,  strain  the  liquor  from 
it,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  part  of 
the  liquor,  the  peas,  lettuce,  and  a piece  of 
butter,  and  let  them  stew  again.  Thicken 
with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  and  a 
little  flour. 

Another  Receipt.— Cut  it  in  the  middle, 
bone  it,  and  lay  one  part  on  the  other,  with 
half  a pint  of  white  wine,  and  gravy  made 
from  the  bones  sufficient  to  cover  it,  add 
mace,  cloves,  whole  pepper,  salt,  and  two 
anchovies;  when  sufficiently  stewed,  put 
some  oysters  in,  and  thicken  with  flour  and 


butter,  after  which  keep  stirring  it  until  it 
is  take  n off  the  fire. 

(x)  Fricandeau  of  Veal.— Cut  a large 
piece  from  the  fat  side  of  the  leg,  about 
nine  inches  long,  and  half  as  thick  and 
broad;  beat  it  with  the  rolling-pin;  take 
off  the  skin,  and  trim  off  the  rough  edges. 
Lard  the  top  and  sides,  and  cover  it  with 
fat  bacon,  and  then  with  white  paper.  Lay 
it  in  the  stewpan  with  pieces  of  undressed 
veal  or  mutton,  four  onions,  a carrot  sliced, 
a fagot  of  sweet  herbs,  four  blades  of 
mace,  four  bay-leaves,  a pint  of  good  veal 
or  mutton  broth,  and  four  or  five  ounces  of 
lean  ham  or  gammon.  Cover  the  pan 
close,  and  let  it  stew  slowly  three  hours ; 
then  take  up  the  meat,  remove  all  the  fat 
from  the  gravy,  and  boil  it  quick  to  a glaze. 
Keep  the  fricandeau  quite  hot,  and  then 
glaze  it;  and  serve  with  the  remainder  of 
the  glaze  in  the  dish,  and  sorrel  sauce  in 
a sauce-tureen. 

A Cheaper , hut  equally  good  Fricandeau  of 
Veal.— With,  a sharp  knife  cut  the  lean  part 
off  a large  neck  from  the  best  end,  scooping 
it  from  the  bones  in  lengths  about  that  of 
the  hand,  and  prepare  it  the  same  way  as 
in  the  last  receipt ; three  or  four  bones  only 
will  be  necessary,  and  they  'will  make  the 
gravy ; but  if  the  prime  part  of  the  leg  is 
cut  off,  it  spoils  the  whole. 

(y)  Ragout  Breast  of  Veal.— Take  a 
breast  of  veal,  cut  off  the  two  ends,  and 
fry  the  centre  in  butter  till  a good  brown ; 
then  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  some  good 
gravy  and  a few  small  bits  of  bacon;  cover 
close,  and  stew  till  nearly  done  enough. 
Take  it  out,  and  strain  the  gravy  through 
a sieve ; skim  off  all  the  fat,  and  take  as 
much  of  the  liquor  as  is  required,  and 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
flavour  with  lemon  pickle  or  juice,  walnut 
and  mushroom  ketchup,  or  Worcestershire 
sauce. 

(z)  Harricot  of  Veal.— Take  the  best 
end  of  a small  neck ; cut  the  bones  short, 
but  leave  it  whole ; put  it  into  a stewpan, 
and  just  cover  with  brown  gravy.  When  it 
is  nearly  done,  have  ready  a pint  of  boiled 
peas,  six  cucumbers  pared  and  sliced,  and 
two  cabbage-lettuces  cut  into  quarters,  all 
stewed  in  a little  good  broth ; put  them  to 
the  veal,  and  let  them  simmer  ten  minutes. 
When  the  veal  is  in  the  dish,  pour  the 
sauce  and  vegetables  over  it,  and  lay  the 
lettuce  with  forcemeat  balls  around  it. 

{a  a)  To  Stew  Lamb’s  Head.— Boil  the 
head  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  liver 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  lights  an 
hour,  or  rather  more.  Rub  the  head  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg;  add  some  parsley, 
lemon-peel,  a very  small  quantity  of  thyme, 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  some  bread- 
crumb. Grill  it,  make  brain-cakes  the 
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same  as  for  calf’s  head,  or  forcemeat,  and 
serve  in  some  very  rich  gravy ; and  if  it  is 
not  thick  enough,  add  a little  flour  and 
butter,  just  before  taking  it  off  the  fire. 

1556.  Stewed  Poultry,  Game,  Ac. 

(a)  To  Stew  Fowl  with  Rice — Stew 
the  fowl  very  slowly  in  some  clear  mutton- 
broth,  well-skimmed,  and  seasoned  wdth 
onion,  mace,  pepper,  and  salt.  About  half 
an  hour  before  it  is  ready,  put  in  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  rice,  well  washed  and  soaked. 
Simmer  till  tender ; then  strain  it  from  the 
broth,  and  put  the  rice  on  a sieve  before  the 
fire.  Keep  the  fowl  hot,  lay  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  dish,  and  the  rice  around  it, 
without  the  broth.  The  broth  will  be  very 
nice  to  eat  as  such;  but  the  less  liquor  the 
fowl  is  done  with  the  better.  Gravy,  white 
sauce,  or  parsley  and  butter,  for  sauce. 

(b)  To  Stew  a Turkey  or  Fowl.— Pick 
the  fowl  very  clean,  put  it  into  a saucepan, 
with  cabbage,  turnips,  celery,  and  onions, 
all  cut  very  small;  add  salt  and  pepper, 
with  a bunch  of  sweet-herbs,  then  just 
cover  with  water,  and  let  it  stew  as  slowly 
as  possible  till  quite  tender.  This  mode  of 
cooking  is  chiefly  adopted  for  an  old  fowl. 

(c)  To  Stew  Pigeons.— Take  six  pigeons, 
cut  the  flesh  from  one,  and  with  the  livers 
from  all  and  a good  slice  of  fat  bacon, 
beat  all  together  well  in  a mortar.  Then 
take  a few  sweet-herbs  and  a little  shalot 
and  mix  with  the  above  to  stuff  the 
pigeons.  Cut  off  their  legs  and  pinions; 
stew  the  bones  and  trimmings  to  make 
gravy  (and  add  a little  mutton  if  required) ; 
then  put  the  pigeons  into  the  gravy,  when 
cleared  of  all  bones  and  meat,  with  their 
breasts  downwards,  turning  them  carefully 
till  they  are  done.  Add  a little  port-wine, 
thickened  with  flour  and  butter,  and  put  in 
a little  walnut  pickle. 

( d ) To  Stew  a Hare.— Skin  the  hare, 
and  cut  it  in  small  pieces,  but  do  not  wash 
it ; stew  it  in  butter  till  the  blood  is  set, 


then  put  to  it  some  gravy,  with  a bunch 
of  sweet-herbs,  two  onions,  a few  cloves, 
a little  mace,  and  black  pepper;  when  it 
is  stewed  enough,  strain  off  the  butter, 
and  put  to  it  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  port- 
wine,  and  a little  lemon  juice ; then  thicken 
it  with  butter  and  flour,  and  season  with 
salt  to  the  taste.  Oysters,  mushrooms, 
and  eggs  boiled  hard,  with  a little  anchovy; 
are  an  agreeable  addition. 

(e)  To  Jug  a Hare.— Skin  the  hare  and 
clean  it,  cut  it  up  scientifically,  and  put  it 
in  a pan  with  a bouquet  of  sweet  herbs  and 
parsley,  also  an  onion  adorned  with  cloves, 
a blade  of  mace,  a glass  of  port-wine,  and 
rather  more  water  than  wall  cover  it.  Put 
it  on  the  stove  and  let  it  stew  very  gently 
till  the  meat  is  done,  then  take  it  off  and 
thicken  the  gravy;  when  sufficiently  boiled 
pass  it  through  a sieve,  then  add  a little 
ketchup  soy,  and  Cayenne  to  the  taste, 
and  pour  it  over  the  hare.  Take  care  to 
have  it  dished  up  hot,  and  some  add  to  it 
a few  forcemeat-balls. 

(/)  To  Stew  a Duck  or  Goose.— Half- 
roast a duck  or  goose ; put  it  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a pint  of  beef  gravy,  a few  leaves 
of  sage  and  mint  cut  small,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a small  bit  of  onion  shred  as  fine  as 
possible.  Simmer  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
skim  clean ; then  add  near  a quart  of  green 
peas.  Cover  close,  and  simmer  near  half 
an  hour  longer.  Put  in  a piece  of  butter 
and  a little  flour,  and  give  it  one  boil ; then 
serve  in  one  dish. 

(g)  To  Stew  Giblets.— After  very  nicely 
cleaning  goose  or  duck-giblets,  stew  them 
for  several  hours  with  a small  quantity  of 
water,  onion,  black  pepper,  and  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  till  nearly  done ; season  them 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a very  small 
piece  of  mace.  Before  serving,  give  them 
one  boil  with  a cup  of  cream,  and  a piece 
of  butter  rubbed  in  a tea-spoonful  of  fine 
flour,. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

FRYING  OR  SAUTEING,  BROILING,  TOASTING,  AND  BRAISING  OF 
ANIMAL  FOOD. 


Sect.  1.— Frying. 

1557.  This  method  of  cooking  is  univer-  j 
sally  adopted  among  all  classes  and  in  all 
nations  where  iron  vessels  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  French  saute  is  nothing  more 
than  their  method  of  frying,  but  carried  out 
with  rather  more  care  than  usual.  Whe- 
ther in  French  or  English  cookery,  how- 
ever, frying  is  boiling  in  oil  or  fat;  the  chief 
difference  being  that  in  our  country  only  a 
little  of  this  material  is  put  into  a shallow 
pan,  while  in  France  they  half  fill  a some- 
what deep  iron  vessel  with  oil  or  lard,  and 
when  this  is  hot  enough  they  immerse  the 
article  to  be  fried  in  the  oil  till  sufficiently 
brown.  In  French  kitchens  a vessel  is  set 
apart  to  receive  this  oil  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  same  quantity  serves  for  months 
together  by  straining  it  through  a sieve— so 
that  none  is  lost  excepting  that  which  is 
absorbed  by  the  food  in  the  process.  In 
point  of  economy,  therefore,  the  French  j 
beat  us  here,  as  in  our  method  the  fat  left  ! 
in  the  pan  is  seldom  preserved  till  the  next 
time,  but  it  goes  into  a wash-tub  or  some 
other  waste  receptacle.  Besides  this  loss, 
there  is  a still  greater  one  occasioned  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  frying  is  conducted.  In 
the  French  plan  the  fat  or  oil  is  first  heated 
to  such  a temperature  that  it  will  convert 
water  into  steam  directly  a drop  falls  upon 
it,  making  it  “spit,”  as  the  cooks  say.  At 
this  stage  the  meat,  or  other  article,  is  im- 
mersed, by  which  a coating  of  coagulated 
albumen  is  immediately  made,  soon  to  be 
partially  carbonized  or  browned,  but  so 
rapidly  formed  that  scarcely  any  juice  is 
allowed  to  escape,  and  therefore  the 
nourishing  particles  are  not  wasted;  and  as 
the  whole  is  immersed  the  action  is  simul- 
taneous on  all  sides.  Contrast  this  with  the 
English  method,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
here  as  soon  as  the  lard  is  melted  the  steak 
or  other  article  is  put  into  the  pan,  which  is 
soon  raised  to  a very  high  temperature,  and 
contracts  the  fibrinous  matter  on  the  lower 
side,  squeezing  the  gravy  out  on  the  upper, 
from  which  it  may  be  seen  to  ooze  in  a full 
stream;  and  it  is  not  until  it  is  turned 
downwards  that  this  is  at  all  checked.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  not  only  is  there 
a great  waste  of  nutritious  matter,  but  the 
lard  is  mixed  with  a great  quantity  of  good 
gravy,  which  is  so  rich  that  it  is  generally 
mixed  with  a little  flour  and  spice,  and 
eaten  with  the  steaks.  It  is  from  this  cus- 
tom that  the  French  do  not  understand 
dressing  a beefsteak  in  the  English  fashion, 
but  when  frying  it  they  do  it  to  perfection 


in  every  respect  but  the  gravy,  which  being 
deficient  from  the  nature  of  the  process, 
is  supplied  by  some  sauce  or  other  poured 
over  it.  A broiled  steak  they  can  accom- 
plish, if  they  can  get  the  meat;  but  beef  in 
Paris  fit  for  such  a process  is  rather  rare. 
Hence  it  is  that  for  steaks,  when  they  are 
to  be  fried,  the  English  method  is  really  to 
be  preferred ; while  for  every  other  opera- 
tion done  in  the  fryingpan,  the  French 
plan  will  be  found  vastly  superior. 

1558.  The  Fryingpan  should  be,  in  some 
measure,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
article  to  be  fried,  especially  on  the  English 
plan ; but  for  the  French  method,  one  large 
enough  for  a full-sized  sole  will  equally 
serve  for  a sprat  or  a single  cutlet.  The 
English  fryingpan  is  generally  round  and 
shallow,  that  is,  about  two  inches  deep. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  pan  should 
be  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  fitted  with 
a lining  of  open  wire-work,  so  that  when 
sufficiently  done,  the  article  or  articles 
may  be  raised  out  of  the  fat,  and  suffered 
to  drain  for  a few  seconds,  without  which 
they  will  be  oily  and  gross,  while  with  it 
they  become  crisp,  and  so  free  from  grease 
that  they  do  not  even  soil  a napkin  when 
in  contact  with  it.  The  metal  is  iron,  and 
the  bottom  should  be  tolerably  thick  (see 
figs.  131  and  132). 

1559.  Fat  of  some  kind  is  essential  to 
frying,  and  it  may  be  either  olive-oil,  or 
lard,  or  bacon-fat,  or  clarified  dripping,  or 
suet , or  butter,  or  even  the  skimmings  of  the 
stock-pot.  Olive-oil  requires  great  care 
in  its  use,  being  very  apt  to  burn,  and  not 
answering  the  purposes  of  English  frying ; 
but  for  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  fish,  or 
indeed  for  any  kind  of  sauUs  (see  par. 
1557),  oil  is  capable  of  being  made  use  of  in 
the  fryingpan  to  great  advantage.  Lard 
and  Butter  answer  well  for  any  purpose, 
as  do  suet  and  dripping,  or  even  the  skim- 
mings when  clarified,  the  proper  mode  of 
doing  which  will  be  given  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

1560.  To  Clarify  Dripping,  or  Skim- 
mings.—Put  either  into  a clean  saucepan 
over  a stove,  hot  plate,  or  small  fire.  Melt 
it  very  slowly,  and  skim  till  quite  clear  at 
the  upper  part ; let  it  just  boil  for  a second, 
then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  let  it  get 
cold.  There  will  always  be  more  or  less 
watery  gravy  at  the  bottom,  but  the  upper 
part  will  be  clear  fat,  free  from  admixture 
with  any  other  matter,  and  quite  good 
enough  for  any  ordinary  fryings,  or  for 
basting  meat. 

1501,  To  Clarify  Lard  or  Suet.— The 
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kidney-fat  of  either  animal  must  be  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  must  then  be  put 
into  a water-bath,  or  in  a cool  oven,  or  on 
a very  cool  hot-plate  or  stove ; the  slightest 
increase  of  temperature  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  liquefy  the  fat  gives  a taste  of 
burning,  which  is  not  pleasant.  If  there  is 
no  water-bath  at  hand,  an  earthenware 
jar  immersed  in  a saucepan  of  water,  and 
covered  over  with  a saucepan-lid,  answers 
all  the  purpose.  Whichever  plan  is  adopted, 
the  process  must  be  very  slow,  as  the  cells 
in  which  the  fat  lies  take  a long  time  to 
empty  themselves.  When  the  lumps  have 
shrunk  almost  to  nothing,  strain  the  whole 
through  a sieve,  and  increase  the  heat  a 
little  for  the  remaining  portion ; the  water- 
bath  not  being  sufficient  to  extract  all  the 
fat.  Keep  this  last  part  separate,  as  it  is 
only  fit  for  frying,  and  not  for  pastry.  Tie 
down  the  jar  when  cold,  and  either  suet  or 
lard  will  then  keep  a long  time. 

1562.  The  Eire  for  Frying  should  be 
clear  of  black  coals,  and  consequently  of 
blaze,  but  only  just  burnt  up;  and  there 
should  be  a good  light  above,  for  the  cook 
to  j udge  by  the  eye  of  the  progress  of  her 
cookery.  Care  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
not  to  set  fire  to  the  fat. 

1563.  In  Frying,  first  heat  the  pan  and 
the  fat  in  it  (whether  on  the  English  or 
French  plan),  till  it  has  ceased  to  hiss  or 
“ spit,”  and  will  immediately  turn  brown 
a small  piece  of  bread.  Then  either  put 
the  article  in  on  the  bottom,  and  turn  it  as 
soon  as  the  under  side  is  brown,  turning 
it  back  again  to  complete  the  process. 
Many  articles  are  put  into  the  fryingpan 
without  any  preparation  beyond  reducing 
them  to  a proper  thickness ; but  others  are 
coated  with  bread-crumb,  which  is  made 
to  adhere  by  white  of  egg.  In  the  French 
plan  there  is  little  or  no  necessity  for  turn- 
ing, and  after  introducing  the  wire-lining, 
and  properly  heating  the  fat,  the  article 
to  be  fried  is  smoothly  dropped  in,  and 
suffered  to  remain  quietly  until  it  is  quite 
brown  enough,  when  it  is  removed  by  the 
wire-lining,  and  drained  over  the  pan  for 
about  half  a minute.  In  any  case  where 
bread-crumb  is  used,  and  especially  in 
frying  fish,  the  oil  or  fat  remaining  should 
be  imbibed  either  by  blotting  paper  or  a 
clean  white  cloth,  changing  these  until 
they  are  not  stained;  but  if  the  oil  or  fat  is 
hot  enough,  it  runs  off  so  completely  while 
in  the  wire  that  nothing  is  left  behind. 

1564.  Receipts  for  Frying  Meats,  &c. 

(a)  To  Fry  Steaks  or  Chops.— Let  the 

steaks  be  cut  from  the  rump  in  rather  thin 
layers,  and  the  chops  be  as  usual.  Then 
fry  in  lard  or  dripping  in  the  English 
manner  (see  par.  1557  and  1563),  turning 
them  repeatedly  until  done.  When  ready, 


keep  them  hot  in  a dish  by  the  fire,  while 
making  the  gravy,  which  is  done  as 
follows: — Pour  off  as  much  of  the  fat  as 
possible,  but  leaving  behind  all  the  gravy 
or  coloured  part  (there  must  be,  at  least, 
altogether  two  table-spoonfuls  of  gravy, 
or  gravy  and  fat).  Thicken  this  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour,  stirred  into  it  dry ; 
put  the  pan  on  the  fire,  and  brown  it 
slightly,  then  add  a table-spoonful  of 
ketchup  (mushroom  or  walnut),  a table-* 
spoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  or  a 
little  of  mixed  pickle  chopped  up,  pepper 
and  salt  slightly,  and  reduce  to  a proper 
degree  of  thickness  by  adding  hot  water 
by  degrees.  Large  onions  sliced  are  some- 
times fried  with  beef-steaks,  or  pickled 
mushrooms,  and  served  with  them,  in 
which  case  they  are  taken  out  with  the 
steaks,  and  the  sauce  made  afterwards  in 
the  same  way  as  above.  If  onions  or  mush- 
rooms are  not  liked,  it  is  usual  to  garnish 
with  scraped  horseradish,  or  pickles. 

(b)  Sausages  require  rather  a different 
management  to  prevent  their  bursting,  in 
which  case  there  would  be  a loss  by  the 
escape  of  their  contents ; and  if  it  is  avoided 
it  is  clear  that  a great  saving  is  effected. 
Pricking  with  a needle  or  fork  will  have 
that  effect ; but  it  lets  out  their  gravy,  and 
is,  therefore,  to  be  avoided.  The  way  to 
dress  them  is  to  put  them  into  a fryingpan, 
with  the  fat  all  cold,  then  keep  gently 
shaking  the  pan  every  half  minute,  so  as 
to  change  the  position  of  the  sausages, 
and  to  heat  them  gradually,  by  which  the 
bursting  will  be  prevented.  If  the  French 
method  is  adopted,  they  must  be  pricked, 
and  then  will  certainly  taste  very  crisp; 
but  they  will  be  too  much  soaked  with  oil 
for  most  palates,  and  will  have  lost  their 
peculiar  flavour  in  great  measure.  In  the 
English  method  a toast  should  be  fried 
with  them,  putting  it  in  only  for  a few 
minutes  towards  the  last,  and  they  are 
served  upon  it.  A gravy  for  them  may  be 
made,  if  desired,  in  the  same  way  as  for 
steaks  (see  last  paragraph) ; but  it  is  not 
usual. 

(c)  Cutlets  are  cut  from  a leg  of  veal, 
about  a third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  such 
a size  as  may  be  preferred.  Fry  them  in 
plenty  of  hot  lard  or  dripping  on  the  French 
plan,  or  if  the  English  is  used,  turn  them 
quickly.  Before  putting  them  into  the  pan 
they  are  to  be  coated  evenly  with  white  of 
egg  well  beaten,  using  an  egg-brush,  and 
then  dipping  them  in  finely-powdered  stale 
bread-crumb.  They  should  be  fried  a deli- 
cate brown,  and  carefully  drained  from 
the  fat.  For  gravy,  some  other  meat  must 
be  had  recourse  to,  as  there  is  too  little 
from  veal  in  the  fryingpan  to  make  it  oil 
The  bone  taken  out  of  the  fillet  with  part 
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of  the  knuckle  will  boil  down  and  make  a 
good  stock,  browning  it  in  the  usual  way 
(see  Gravies),  and  flavouring  with  a little 
mushroom  ketchup  and  Worcestershire 
sauce ; adding  also  a sprig  of  lemon  thyme 
and  a blade  of  mace.  Some  fresh  parsley 
should  be  fried  quite  crisp  after  the  cutlets 
are  done,  and  laid  on  the  top;  and  it  is 
usual  to  fry  with  them  some  thin  slices  of 
ham  or  bacon  rolled,  which  are  put  round 
the  dish,  the  gravy  being  poured  into  it, 
but  not  over  the  cutlets. 

(d)  Sweetbreads  are  fried  exactly  like 
cutlets. 

( e ) Mutton  and  Lamb  Cutlets  are  fried 
with  the  bread-crumb  just  like  the  veal 
cutlets;  and  if  fried  in  the  English  fashion, 
they  generally  give  out  enough  gravy  to 
serve  without  anything  extra  but  the 
articles  described  under  (a). 

(/)  Pork  Chops  are  best  fried  in  the 
Trench  fashion,  when,  however,  they 
require  a made-gravy.  When  this  is  not 
at  hand,  keep  back  the  last  spoonful  of  the 
lard,  and  use  this  as  described  at  (a),  add- 
ing a chopped  onion  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
mustard  to  the  flour,  and  a table-spoonful 
of  Worcestershire  sauce  or  pickle  to  the 
water. 

(g)  To  Fry  Sheep’s  Pluck  or  Pig’s  Fry. 
Boil  the  lights  first,  then  chop  them  up, 
and  put  them  to  stew  with  a little  broth  or 
gravy,  seasoning  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Thicken  the  gravy ; and  if  not  brown,  add 
a little  of  the  gravy  from  the  fryingpan, 
winch,  when  the  liver,  &c.,  have  been  fried, 
is  made  by  adding  some  flour  and  water  to 
the  contents  of  the  fryingpan.  Fry  the 
liver  as  for  steaks  or  chops  (a),  then  place 
it  round  the  dish,  with  the  minced  lights 
in  the  centre.  The  heart  should  be  stufled 
and  roasted,  to  form  a separate  dish. 

Sect.  2.— Broiling. 

1565.  Broiling  differs  from  frying,  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  addition  of  oil  or  fat ; 
and  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  direct 
radiation  of  heat  from  a clear  fire,  the 
broiling  article  being  supported  over  it  by 
a gridiron.  As  a necessary  consequence, 
the  gravy  will  ooze  out  from  the  upper 
side,  and  is  generally  lost  by  falling  into 
the  fire.  This  may  partially  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  a particular  gridiron,  which  will 
presently  be  described. 

1566.  Thf.  Ordinary  Gridiron  is  merely 
a square  frame  of  iron,  with  cross-bars  of 
the  same.  An  improvement  upon  this 
consists  in  making  the  upper  surface  of 
these  bars  concave  or  grooved,  and  all 
terminating  in  a hollow  in  the  handle,  so 
as  to  save  a little  of  that  rich  gravy  which 
wculd  otherwise  fall  into  the  lire.  In 
theory  this  is  very  pretty,  but  in  practice 


there  is  not  much  gain,  as  the  bars  do  not 
bear  a very  large  relative  proportion  to  the 
open  spaces  between,  and  consequently 
they  do  not  catch  a great  deal  of  the  gravy. 
Before  using  a gridiron,  it  should  be  clean, 
and  the  upper  surface  should  be  well 
greased  with  lard  or  dripping,  to  prevent 
its  sticking;  and  it  should  be  set  slanting 
downwards  towards  the  hand  of  the  cook. 
A Pair  of  Steak-tongs  are  required  for 
really-artistic  broiling,  but  most  ordinary 
cooks  are  content  with  the  common  fork. 

1567.  The  Fire  for  Broiling  must  be 
very  clear,  and  free  from  smoke  or  flame. 
Charcoal,  coke,  or  wbod,  is  the  best,  but 
good  coals,  at  a certain  stage,  answer  every 
purpose.  A little  salt  thrown  on  the  fire 
makes  it  burn  much  more  clearly,  and 
frees  it  from  smoke. 

1563.  In  Broiling,  after  heating  and 
larding  the  gridiron,  put  on  the  steak, 
chop,  or  other  article,  and  continually  turn 
it  every  half-minute,  moving  it  gently  all 
the  time,  to  avoid  the  marks  left  by  the 
bars  if  suffered  to  remain  still.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  time  when  it  is 
sufficiently  done,  especially  as  different 
people  have  such  very  different  ideas  of 
tne  proper  degree  of  dressing.  Nothing 
but  experience,  and  ascertaining  whether 
they  are  liked  well-done  or  under-done, 
will  ensure  satisfaction.  When  the  concave 
enamelled  gridiron  is  used,  a little  gravy, 
of  good  flavour,  may  be  served ; but, 
otherwise,  either  the  steak  or  chop  must 
be  eaten  plain,  or  a made-gravy  must  be 
prepared  beforehand.  It  is  usual  to  dredge 
broiled  articles  with  salt  and  pepper,  mixed, 
a’nd  sometimes  having  a little  mushroom 
powder  (see  par.  a,  1403)  added  to  them. 

1569.  Receipts  for  Broiling. 

(а)  Broiled  Steaks  should  be  cut  from 
a well-kept  rump,  and  they  are  generally 
liked  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
Most  cooks  beat  them  well  with  a rolling- 
pin  for  ten  minutes,  but  if  the  meat  is  of 
good  quality,  and  the  rump  has  been  well 
kept,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  this. 
Just  before  finishing,  rub  a lump  of  butter 
'over,  and  lightly  dredge  with  pepper  and 
salt,  adding  the  mushroom  powder  at  dis- 
cretion. Pickles  and  scraped  horseradish 
make  a good  garnish,  and  for  sauce  (sec 
Meat  Sauces). 

(б)  Mutton  Chops  are  done  exactly  like 
steaks,  except  that  from  their  bones  they 
will  not  bear  beating.  They  are  served  in 
their  own  sauce  or  with  the  appropriate 
sauce  (see  Sauces). 

(c)  Fowls  or  Pigeons  are  broiled.  The 
former  are  cut  open  (called  spread  eagles) 
down  the  back,  and  then  pressed  quite  flat 
under  a strong  plate.  After  this  the  inside 
is  wiped,  and  they  are  laid  on  the  gridiron 
2 H 
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over  rather  a slow  fire  (for  broiling),  with 
their  insides  downwards  first,  to  keep  in 
the  gravy  by  hardening  that  surface.  When 
brown,  turn  them  upwards,  and  continue 
till  they  are  well  done.  Pigeons  are  gene- 
rally done  whole,  but  may  also  be  split. 
They  are  served  with  pickled  mushrooms 
and  made-sauce,  or  with  pickled  eggs  and 
parsley  and  butter. 

{d)  Broiled  Kidneys  should  be  split 
open,  scored,  and  peppered  as  well  as 
salted.  They  are  then  kept  open  by  a fine 
iron  skewer,  and  placed  flat  upon  the  grid- 
iron, after  which  they  are  soon  done.  They 
require  no  gravy  or  garnish. 

Sect.  3.— Toasting  Meats,  &c. 

1570.  Chops,  Kidneys,  Pigeons,  &c.,  may 

be  done  very  effectually  and  nicely  before 
the  fire  in  a small  Dutch  oven  or  hanging 
oven.  (See  par.  1516,  and  fig.  112.)  They 
require  occasional  turning  and  basting,  and 
the  process  is  certainly  more  like  roasting  j 
than  frying  or  broiling  ; 

Sect.  4.— Braising.  j 

1571.  Braising  is  only  a very  elaborate  ; 
method  of  baking  or  broiling,  which  has  I 


been  introduced  from  France  into  this 
country  of  late  years.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  air- 
tight oven,  placed  on  a stove,  with  a 
braising-iron  on  the  top,  so  that  the  heat 
descends  as  well  as  ascends,  and  yet  it  is  so 
graduated  that  it  does  not  cause  much  of 
the  steam  to  escape.  Although  considered 
a French  novelty,  it  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  old  English  “jugging,”  in  which  a 
hare  is  placed  in  ajar,  covered  over  closely, 
and  then  deposited  in  an  oven,  by  which 
the  same  kind  of  heat  is  communicated ; 
and  I fully  believe  there  is  no  cook  who 
could  tell  a braised  turkey  done  in  the  most 
artistic  way  from  another  deposited  in  a 
braising-pan  and  then  placed  in  an  oven 
at  the  required  temperature.  All  the  old 
receipts  ior  stewing  in  covered  pans  in  the 
oven  depend  upon  the  same  principle;  that 
is,  that  the  article  to  be  stewed  should 
nearly  fill  the  dish  or  jar,  and  should  in  that 
state,  with  very  little  but  its  own  juice,  be 
submitted  to  a low  dry  heat,  with  closed 
doors  to  obviate  the  loss  by  evaporation.  A 
braising-pan  is  certainly  a most  convenient 
mode  of  carrying  out  the  process,  either 
with  or  without  the  oven,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  essential  to  it. 


CHAP.  YIL 

ON  THE  COOKING  OF  FISH  BY  BOILING,  FRYING,  &C. 


Sect.  1.— General  Remarks. 

1572.  The  Various  Kinds  of  Fish,  with 
their  seasons,  and  the  best  modes  of  pro- 
curing them,  as  well  as  their  ordinary 
prices,  will  be  found  given  at  length  in 
pages  262  to  274. 

1573.  In  Cleaning  Fish,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  gills,  and  slit  open  the 
belly  to  take  out  the  intestines,  liver.  <fcc., 
using  plenty  of  fresh  water ; but  if  the  fish- 
monger does  not  perform  his  duty,  fish  is 
seldom  very  nicely  cleaned ; but  in  great 
towns  it  is  washed  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  cleaning,  and  by  perpetual  watering 
diminishes  in  flavour.  When  quite  clean, 
if  to  be  boiled,  a table- spoonful  of  salt  and 
two  of  vinegar  should  be  put  into  the  water 
to  give  firmness.  Turbot,  cod,  whiting,  and 
haddock,  are  far  better  if  rubbed  over  with 
salt,  and  kept  a day ; and  if  it  is  not  very 


hot  weather,  they  will  be  good  for  two 
days  (see  par.  1506).  Fresh-water  fish  lias 
often  a muddy  smell  and  taste,  to  take  off 
which,  soak  it  in  strong  salt  and  water 
after  it  is  nicely  cleaned;  or  if  of  a size  to 
bear  it,  scald  it  in  the  same ; then  dry,  and 
dress  it. 


Sect.  2.— Utensils 

1574.  For  Boiling  Small  Fish,  sauce- 
pans or  fish-kettles,  of  various  sizes  are 
required ; and  for  large  and  long  fish,  like 
salmon  and  turbot,  a full-sized  kettle  called 
a turbot-kettle,  of  tin,  is  the  proper  article, 
containing  a false  bottom  perforated  with 
holes  to  lift  the  fish  out  with  in  order  to 
avoid  breaking  it  (see  figs.  133  and  134). 
For  frying  or  broiling  fish,  nothing  more  is 
wanted  than  the  ordinary  fryingpans  and 
gridirons.  (See  par.  1558.) 
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Sect.  3.— Boiling,  Feting,  and  Broiling 
Fish. 

1575.  Boiling.— After  cleaning  and  adding 
salt  and  vinegar  ('see  par.  1573),  the  fish 
must  be  put  into  the  water  while  cold,  and 
set  to  boil  very  gently,  or  the  outside  will 
break  before  the  inner  part  is  done.  The 
water  should  also  be  carefully  skimmed, 
or  the  fish  will  look  dirty,  from  the  scum 
setting  on  it  as  it  is  taken  out.  Crimped  fish 
should  be  put  into  boiling  water ; and  when 
it  boils  up,  pour  a little  cold  water  in  to 
check  extreme  heat,  on  the  principles 
advocated  by  Liebig,  and  explained  at  par. 
1543 ; after  which  simmer  the  fish  for  the 
proper  number  of  minutes.  If  the  fish  is 
large,  the  fish-plate  on  which  it  is  to  be 
done  may  be  drawn  up  to  see  if  it  is  ready, 
when  it  will  leave  the  bone.  It  should 
then  be  immediately  taken  out  of  the 
water  on  the  plate,  or  it  will  soon  be 
woolly.  The  fish-plate  should  be  set  cross- 
wise over  the  kettle,  to  keep  hot  for 
serving;  and  a clean  cloth  should  cover 
the  fish  to  prevent  it  losing  its  colour. 

1576.  For  Frying  Fish,  it  ought  to  be 
wrapped  in  a nice  soft  cloth,  after  it  is  well 
cleaned  and  washed.  When  perfectly  dry, 
wet  with  an  egg,  and  sprinkle  the  finest 
crumbs  of  bread  over  it ; if  done  a second 
time  with  the  egg  and  bread,  at  an  interval 
of  five  minutes,  the  fish  will  look  much 
better.  Then,  having  a thick-bottomed  and 
deep  frying-pan  on  the  fire,  with  a large 
quantity  of  lard  or  dripping  boiling-hot, 
plunge  the  fish  into  it,  and  let  it  fry  rather 
quickly,  till  the  colour  is  of  a fine  brown- 
yellow,  and  it  is  judged  ready.  If  it  is 
done  enough  before  it  has  obtained  a proper 
degree  of  colour,  the  cook  should  draw  the 
pan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  carefully  take  it 
up,  and  either  place  it  on  a large  sieve 
turned  upwards,  and  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose  only,  or  on  the  under  side  of  a 
dish,  to  drain ; and  if  wanted  to  look  very 
well,  a sheet  of  cap-paper  must  be  put 
to  receive  the  fish,  which  should  have  a 
beautiful  colour,  and  all  the  crumbs  should 
appear  distinct ; the  fish  being  free  from  all 
grease.  The  same  dripping,  with  a little 
fresh,  will  serve  a secorid,  third,  and  fourth 
time  (see  par.  1557).  Butter  gives  a bad 
colour;  oil  fries  of  the  finest  colour  for 
those  who  will  allow  the  expense.  It  is 
customary  to  garnish  with  a fringe  of 
curled  raw  parsley,  or  parsley  fried,  which 
must  be  thus  done:— When  washed  and 
picked,  throw  it  again  into  clean  water; 
when  the  lard  or  dripping  boils,  throw  the 
parsley  into  it  immediately  from  the  water, 
and  instantly  it  will  be  green  and  crisp, 
and  must  be  taken  up  with  a slice;  this 
may  be  done  after  the  fish  is  fried. 


1577.  If  Fish  is  to  be  Broiled,  it  must 
be  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  floured, 
and  put  on  a gridiron  that  is  very  clean ; 
which,  when  hot,  should  be  rubbed  with 
a bit  of  suet  to  prevent  the  fish  from 
sticking.  It  must  be  broiled  on  a very 
clear  fire,  that  it  may  not  taste  smoky ; and 
not  too  near,  that  it  may  not  be  scorched. 

1578.  The  Time  required  to  dress  fish  will 
be  appended  to  each  kind ; but  this  must  be 
considered  only  as  a slight  guide  to  enable 
the  cook  to  calculate  when  to  put  her  fish 
on  the  fire,  as  the  reliable  test  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  exact  state  of  the  fish 
itself  and  the  readiness  of  the  flesh  to  leave 
the  bone. 

1579.  special  Directions  for  Dressing 
River  Fish 

(a)  To  Fry  Trout  and  Grayling.-  Scale, 
gut,  and  well  wash;  then  dry  them,  and 
lay  them  separately  on  a board  before  the 
fire,  after  dusting  some  flour  over  them ; 
or  they  may  be  egged  and  crumbed  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  at  par.  1576.  Fry 
them  of  a fine  colour,  with  fresh  dripping. 
Serve  with  crimped  parsley  and  plain 
butter.  Time,  from  five  to  eight  minutes. 

(b)  Trout  A-la-Genevoise — Clean  the 
fish  very  well ; put  it  into  a stew-pan,  ad- 
ding half  Champagne  and  half  Moselle,  or 
Rhenish,  or  sherry  wine.  Season  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  an  onion,  a few  cloves  stuck 
in  it,  and  a small  bunch  of  parsley  and 
thyme ; put  in  it  a crust  of  French  bread ; 
set  it  on  a quick  fire.  When  the  fish  is 
done,  take  the  bread  out,  bruise  it,  and  then 
thicken  the  sauce  with  it ; add  flour  and  a 
little  butter,  and  let  it  boil  up.  See  that 
the  sauce  is  of  a proper  thickness.  Lay  the 
fish  on  a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it. 
Serve  it  with.sliced  lemon  and  fried  bread. 

(c)  Perch,  Dace,  Roach,  and  Gudgeon 
may  be  dressed  in  either  of  the  above 
modes. 

( d ) Perch,  Tench,  and  Carp.— To  Boil.— 
Put  them  into  cold  water,  boil  them  care- 
fully, and  serve  with  melted  butter  and 
soy.  Perch  are  most  delicate  fish.  They 
may  be  also  stewed;  but  in  stewing  they 
do  not  preserve  so  good  a flavour.  Time, 
five  to  fifteen  minutes. 

To  Stew.— Scald  and  clean,  take  care  of 
the  roe,  &c.,  lay  the  fish  in  a stewpan,  with 
a rich  beef-gravy,  an  onion,  eight  cloves,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  Jamaica  pepper,  the 
same  of  black,  add  port  wine  to  the  extent 
of  a fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  gravy 
(cider  may  do) ; simmer  closely  covered. 
When  nearly  done,  add  two  anchovies 
chopped  fine,  a dessert-spoonful  of  made 
mustard,  and  some  fine  walnut  ketchup, 
a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  shake  it, 
and  let  the  gravy  boil  a few  minutes. 
Serve  with  sippets  of  fried  bread,  the  Toe 
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fried,  and  a good  deal  of  horseradish  and 
lemon. 

To  Bake.— Clean  a large  carp;  put  in  a 
stuffing  as  for  veal  (see  Forcemeat) ; sew  it 
up,  brush  it  all  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and 
add  plenty  of  crumbs ; then  drop  on  the  top 
some  oiled  butter  to  baste  it ; place  the  carp 
in  a deep  earthen  dish,  with  a pint  of  stock,  a 
few  sliced  onions,  some  bay-leaves,  a fagot 
of  herbs  (such  as  basil,  thyme,  parsley,  and 
both  sorts  of  marjoram),  half  a pint  of  port 
wine,  and  six  anchovies;  cover  over  the 
pan,  and  bake  it  an  hour.  Let  it  be  done 
before  it  is  wanted.  Pour  the  liquor  from 
it,  and  keep  the  fish  hot  while  you  heat  up 
the  liquor  with  a good  piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  a little 
Cayenne,  and  a spoonful  of  soy.  Serve  the 
fish  on  the  dish,  garnish  with  lemon, 
parsley,  and  horseradish,  and  put  the 
gravy  into  the  sauce-tureen. 

( e ) Eels.— To  Spitchcock.— Take  one  or 
two  large  eels,  leave  the  skin  on,  cut  them 
into  pieces  of  three  inches  long,  open  them 
on  the  belly  side,  and  clean  nicely;  wipe 
them  dry,  and  then  wet  them  with  beaten 
egg,  and  strew  over  on  both  sides  chopped 
parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a very  little  sage,  and 
a bit  of  mace  pounded  fine  and  mixed  with 
the  seasoning;  rub  the  gridiron  with  a bit 
of  suet,  and  broil  the  fish  of  a fine  colour. 
Serve  with  anchovy  and  butter  for  sauce. 

To  Fry.— If  small,  should  be  curled  round 
and  fried,  being  first  dipped  into  egg  and 
crumbs  of  bread.  If  large,  they  should  be 
skinned  and  cut  into  lengths,  after  which 
they  are  treated  like  the  small  ones. 

To  Boil.— The  small  ones  are  best.  Do 
them  in  a small  quantity  of  water,  with  a 
good  deal  of  parsley,  which  should  be 
served  up  with  them  and  the  liquor.  Serve 
chopped  parsley  and  butter  for  sauce.  Time 
required,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

To  Collar.— Bone  a large  eel,  but  do  not 
skin  it;  mix  pepper,  salt,  mace,  allspice,  and 
a clove  or  two,  in  the  finest  powder,  and 
rub  over  the  whole  inside ; roll  it  tight  and 
bind  with  a coarse  tape;  boil  in  salt  and 
water  till  done,  then  add  vinegar,  and  when 
cold  keep  the  collar  in  pickle.  Serve  it  either 
whole  or  in  slices.  Chopped  sage,  parsley, 
and  a little  thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  and 
savoury,  mixed  with  the  spices,  greatly 
improve  the  taste. 

To  Stew.— Cut  them  in  short  pieces;  fry 
them  a little,  then  put  them  in  a stew-pan 
and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg ; 
just  cover  with  gravy,  then  put  in  one 
onion  stuck  with  eight  cloves,  some  mace, 
lemon-peel,  and  a little  horseradish ; when 
half  done  add  a handful  of  parsley  cut 
small,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  port-wine,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter. 

(/)  Lampreys— To  Stew— But  together 


spice  enough  in  the  following  proportions, 
to  rub  in  every  part  of  the  fish : one-fourth ' 
of  mace,  three-fourths  of  cloves  pounded, 
as  much  pepper  as  the  two,  and  nearly  as 
much  salt  as  the  whole,  adding  a little 
Cayenne;  stew  down  one  calf’s  foot  (or 
other  good  stock)  as  stiff  as  possible,  taking 
the  fat  from  it  when  cold;  add  to  this  jelly  ; 
equal  quantities  of  rough  cider,  walnut 
ketchup,  and  mushroom  ketchup,  making  in 
the  whole  sufficient  to  cover  the  fish,  which 
must  be  pinned  up  round  to  the  size  of  the 
earthen  pot  intended  to  contain  it ; keep  it 
in  the  stewpan  for  an  hour,  letting  it  stew 
as  slowly  as  possible,  adding  to  it  a glass  of 
port-wine  ten  minutes  before  taking  it  up. 
It  will  do  if  the  above  are  put  into  an 
earthen  pot  and  set  in  the  roaster  or  oven ; 
an  anchovy,  a little  lemon-pickle,  and 
mushroom  essence  will  be  an  improvement. 

To  Pot.— The  above  seasoning,  without 
the  grav3r,  is  right  for  potting  lampreys, 
merely  letting  the  fish  stew  for  an  hour  in 
its  own  gravy,  then  putting  it  into  pots, 
and  pouring  melted  butter  over  it  when 
cold. 

(g)  To  Stew  Lamperns.— The  lampems 
should  be  well  cleaned  in  salt  and  boiling 
water  with  a whisk ; put  them  to  stew 
gently  in  a small  quantity  of  good  cider  for 
about  half  an  hour,  then  add  some  strong 
gravy  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  spice 
mixed  as  above  to  make  the  dish  palatable; 
after  stewing  till  they  are  tender,  add  some 
port-wine  and  a little  walnut  ketchup,  with 
flour  to  thicken  the  gravy.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  horseradish. 

( h ) To  Bake  Pike,  or  Bream.  — Scale 
the  fish,  and  open  as  near  the  throat  as 
possible,  then  clean  and  stuff  it  with  the 
following:  grated  bread,  herbs,  anchovies, 
oysters,  suet,  salt,  pepper,  mace,  half  a pint 
of  cream,  four  yolks  of  eggs;  mix  all  over 
the  fire  till  it  thickens,  then  put  into  the 
fish  and  sew  it  up;  put  butter  over  it  in 
little  bits  and  bake  it.  Serve  sauce  of 
gravy,  butter,  and  anchovy. 

(i)  To  Fry  Flounders.— Let  them  be 
rubbed  with  salt  inside  and  out,  and  lie 
two  hours  to  give  them  some  firmness. 
Dip  them  into  egg ; cover  with  crumbs,  and 
fly  them. 

(j)  Water  Souchy— Stew  two  or  three 
flounders,  some  parsley  leaves  and  roots, 
thirty  peppercorns'  and  a quart  of  w'ater, 
till  the  fish  are  boiled  to  pieces ; pulp  them 
through  a sieve.  Set  over  the  fire  the 
pulped  fish,  the  liquor  that  boiled  them, 
some  perch,  tench,  or  flounders,  and  some 
fresh  leaves  and  roots  of  parsley ; simmer 
all  till  done  enough,  then  serve  in  a deep 
dish.  Slices  of  bread  and  butter  are  to  be 
sent  to  table,  to  eat  with  the  souchy. 

(k)  Salmon  and  Salmon  Trout. —To 
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Boil.— Clean  it  carefully,  boil  it  gently, 
putting  it  in  cold  water,  and  take  it  out  of 
the  water  as  soon  as  done.  Let  the  water 
be  boiling  if  the  fish  is  crimped  or  split  in 
slices.  If  under-done  it  is  very  unwhole- 
some. Serve  with  shrimp  or  anchovy  sauce. 
Salmon  takes  nearly  as  long  as  meat,  and 
for  a large  fish  a quarter  of  an  hour  per 
pound  will  not  be  too  much  to  allow. 

To  Broil.— Cut  slices  an  inch  thick,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt ; lay  each  slice 
in  half  a sheet  of  white  paper  well  buttered, 
twist  the  ends  of  the  paper,  and  broil  the 
slices  over  a slow  fire  six  or  eight  minutes. 
Serve  with  raw  pickles  and  anchovy  sauce. 

To  Pot.— Take  a large  piece,  scale  and 
wipe,  but  do  not  wash  it;  salt  very  well, 
let  it  lie  tiil  the  salt  is  melted  and  drained 
from  it,  then  season  with  beaten  mace, 
cloves,  and  whole  pepper ; lay  m a few  bay 
leaves,  put  it  close  into  a pan,  cover  it  over 
with  butter,  and  bake  it ; when  well  done, 
drain  it  from  the  gravy,  put  it  into  the 
pots  to  keep,  and  when  cold  cover  it  with 
clarified  butter. 

To  Curry.— Broil  slightly  as  above ; then 
mix  half  an  ounce  of  curry-powder  to  each 
pound  of  fish,  with  a good  gravy  or  stock ; 
stew  gently  in  this  for  half  an  hour,  and 
serve  with  rice  as  usual  (see  Curry,  under 
Made-dishes). 

To  Kipper.— Cut  the  fish  down,  take  out 
the  inside  and  roe.  Rub  the  whole  with 
common  salt  after  scaling  it;  let  it  hang 
twenty-four  hours  to  drain.  Pound  three 
or  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  fish,  two  ounces  of  bay  salt, 
and  two  ounces  of  coarse  sugar;  rub  these, 
when  mixed  well,  into  the  salmon,  and  lay 
it  on  a large  dish  or  tray  two  days,  then 
rub  it  well  with  common  salt,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  more  it  will  be  fit  to 
dry ; wipe  it  well  after  draining.  Hang  it 
either  in  a wood  chimney  or  in  a dry  place, 
keeping  it  open  with  two  small  sticks,  or 
rub  with  brown  pyroligneous  acid  (see  par. 
1394).  Kippered  salmon  is  eaten  broiled  in 
paper,  and  only  just  warmed  through,  with 
egg  sauce  and  mashed  potatoes ; or  it  may 
be  boiled,  especially  the  part  next  the  head. 

To  Pickle.— After  the  salmon  has  been 
boiled  as  usual,  let  it  drain  till  quite 
dry  on  a fish-drainer  or  cloth;  then  put 
it  into  some  of  the  following  pickle:— 
Take  of  the  water  in  which  the  fish  was 
boiled  and  vinegar  equal  quantities,  to 
which  add  a few  peppercorns,  a little  mace, 
and  a very  little  allspice;  boil  for  a few 
minutes,  and  let  it  stand  till  cool.  The  spice 
may  be  varied  according  to  the  taste ; in 
twelve  hours  it  is  fit  to  be  used ; but  it  will 
keep  for  weeks  in  cool  weather,  or  in  the 
summer  by  the  addition  of  a little  ice  occa- 
sionally 


To  Collar.— Split  such  a part  of  the  fish 
as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  a handsome 
roll,  wash  and  wipe  it,  and  having  mixed 
salt,  white  pepper,  pounded  mace,  and 
Jamaica  pepper,  in  quantity  to  season  it 
very  high,  rub  it  inside  and  out  well.  Then 
roll  it  tight  and  tie  it  up  with  broad  tape, 
put  as  much  water  and  one-third  vinegar 
as  will  cover  it,  with  bay-leaves,  salt, 
and  both  sorts  of  pepper.  Cover  close,  and 
simmer  till  done  enough.  Drain  and  boil 
the  liquor  quickly,  and  put  on  when  cold. 
Serve  with  fennel.  It  is  an  elegant  dish, 
and  extremely  palatable. 

1580.  Special  Directions  for  Cooking 
Sea  Fish:— 

(a)  To  Boil  Turbot,  Brill,  or  Plaice. 
The  turbot-kettle  must  be  of  a proper  size, 
and  in  the  nicest  order.  Do  not  skin  the 
fish,  as  I have  known  done  by  an  ignorant 
cook.  Set  it  in  cold  water  sufficient  to 
cover  it  completely,  throw  a handful  of  salt 
and  a glass  of  vinegar  into  it,  and  let  it 
gradually  boil;  be  careful  that  no  blacks 
fall ; but  skim  it  well,  and  thereby  preserve 
the  beauty  of  the  colour.  Sprinkle  the 
belly,  or  white  side,  with  the  roe  of  the 
lobster,  and  turn  that  side  up.  Serve  it 
garnished  with  a complete  fringe  of  curled 
parsley,  lemon,  and  horseradish.  The  sauce 
should  be  the  finest  lobster,  shrimp,  or 
anchovy,  and  plain  butter,  served  plenti- 
fully in  separate  tureens.  Time,  about  two 
minutes  per  pound. 

To  Fry.— Sprinkle  with  salt,  and  keep 
twenty-four  hours;  then  wash  and  wipe 
it  dry,  wet  over  with  egg,  and  cover  with 
crumbs  of  bread ; make  some  lard,  or  fine 
dripping,  and  two  large  spoonfuls  of 
vinegar  boiling  hot ; lay  the  fish  in,  and 
fry  it  a fine  colour,  drain  it  from  the  fat, 
and  serve  with  fried  parsley  round,  and 
anchovy  sauce.  This  mode  is  particularly 
adapted  for  plaice. 

( b ) Soles  are  skinned,  and  may  be  boiled 
in  the  same  way  as  turbot.  They  are 
served  with  plain  butter,  or  parsley  and 
butter.  Time,  about  five  or  six  minutes 
per  fish. 

To  Fry.— Skin  them,  and  dry  carefully 
with  a cloth;  then  dip  in  egg  and  bread- 
crumb, and  fry  as  directed  in  par.  2576. 

As  Cutlets Take  two  or  three  soles, 

separate  the  flesh  from  the  back-bone,  and 
take  off  the  heads,  fins,  and  tail.  Sprinkle 
the  inside  with  salt,  roll  them  up  tight  from 
the  tail  end  upwards,  and  fasten  with  small 
skewers.  If  large  or  of  middling  size,  put 
half  a fish  in  each  roll — small  do  not  answer. 
Dip  them  into  yolks  of  eggs,  and  cover 
with  crumbs.  Do  the  egg  over  them  again, 
and  then  put  more  crumbs,  and  fry  them 
a beautiful  colour  in  lard,  or,  for  fast-days, 
in  clarified  butter. 
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(c)  To  Boil  Cod-fish.— Some  people  boil 
the  cod  whole ; but  a large  head  and  shoul- 
ders contain  all  the  parts  that  it  is  proper 
to  dress,  the  thinner  parts  being  overdone 
and  tasteless  before  the  thick  are  ready. 
But  as  the  whole  fish  may  be  purchased  at 
times  more  reasonably,  the  lower  half  may 
be  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  hung  up,  when 
it  will  be  in  high  perfection  in  one  or  two 
days.  Or,  it  may  be  made  more  salt,  and 
served  with  egg  sauce,  potatoes,  and  par- 
snips, as  salt-fish.  Cod,  when  small,  is 
usually  very  cheap.  If  boiled  quite  fresh, 
it  is  watery ; but  eats  excellently,  if  salted 
and  hung  up  for  a day  to  give  it  firmness, 
then  stuffed  and  broiled.  Boiled  cod’s  head 
and  shoulders  will  be  firmer,  and  have  a 
better  flavour,  if  a little  salt  is  rubbed  down 
the  bone,  and  along  the  thick  part,  even  if 
it  is  to  be  eaten  the  same  day.  Tie  it  up, 
and  put  it  on  the  fire  in  cold  water  which 
will  completely  cover  it ; throw  a handful 
of  salt  into  this  with  a couple  of  spoonfuls 
of  vinegar.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
serve  it  without  the  smallest  speck  of  black 
or  scum.  Garnish  with  a large  quantity  of 
double  parsley,  lemon,  horseradish,  and  the 
milt,  roe,  and  liver,  and  fried  smelts,  if 
approved.  If  with  smelts,  be  careful  that 
no  water  hangs  about  the  fish ; or  the 
beauty  of  the  smelts  will  be  taken  off,  as 
well  as  their  flavour.  Serve  with  plenty  of 
oyster  or  shrimp  sauce,  and  anchovy  and 
butter.  Time,  about  three  minutes  per 
pound. 

Crimped  Cod,  or  Slices  of  Cod,  must  be 
put  into  boiling  water,  and  after  a space  of 
three  minutes,  dash  in  cold  water  to  lower 
the  temperature ; then  finish  as  above. 

To  Frt  or  Broil  slices  of  cod-fish,  pro- 
ceed as  directed  in  the  general  remarks  at 
par.  1576. 

Curry  of  Cod  should  be  made  of  sliced 
cod,  that  bas  either  been  crimped  or 
sprinkled  for  a day  with  salt  to  make  it 
firm.  Fry  it  of  a fine  brown  with  onion; 
and  stew  it  with  a good  white  gravy,  a 
little  curry  powder,  a bit  of  butter  and 
flour,  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  rich  cream, 
salt,  and  add  Cayenne,  if  the  powder  is  not 
hot  enough. 

(d)  To  Dress  Salt  Cod.— Soak  and  clean 
the  piece  to  be  dressed,  then  lay  it  all  night 
in  water,  with  a glass  of  vinegar.  Boil  it 
enough,  then  break  it  into  flakes  on  the 
dish;  pour  over  it  parsnips  boiled,  beaten 
into  a mortar,  and  then  boiled  up  with 
cream  and  a large  piece  of  butter  rubbed 
•with  a bit  of  flour.  It  maj'  be  served 
as  above  with  egg  sauce  instead  of  the 
parsnip,  and  the  latter  sent  up  whole.  Or, 
the  fish  may  be  boiled  and  sent  up  without 
flaking,  and  sauces  as  above.  Time,  the 
same  as  for  fresh  cod. 


Salt  Fish  which  is  too  strong  to  be  eaten 
dressed  in  this  way,  will  be  much  improved 
by  boiling  it,  and  then  mashing  it  up  with 
potatoes  in  equal  quantities,  and  browning 
before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven. 

( e )  Cod  Sounds  Boiled.— Soak  them  in 
warm  water  half  an  hour,  then  scrape  and 
clean ; and  if  to  be  dressed  white,  boil  them 
in  milk  and  water;  when  tender  serve 
them  in  a napkin  with  egg  sauce.  The  salt 
must  not  be  much  soaked  out,  unless  for 
fricassde. 

To  Look  like  Small  Chickens.— Wash, 
three  large  sounds  nicely,  and  boil  in  milk 
and  water,  but  not  too  tender ; when  cold, 
put  a forcemeat  of  chopped  oysters,  crumbs 
of  bread,  a bit  of  butter,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  spread  it 
over  the  sounds,  and  roll  up  each  in  the 
form  of  a chicken,  skewering  it ; then  lard 
them  as  you  would  chickens,  dust  a little 
flour  over,  and  roast  them  in  a tin  oven 
slowly.  When  done  enough,  pour  over 
them  a fine  oyster  sauce.  Serve  for  side 
or  corner  dish. 

To  Broh,.— Scald  in  hot  water,  rub  well 
with  salt,  pull  off  the  dirty  skin,  and  put 
them  to  simmer  till  tender ; take  them  out, 
flour,  and  broil.  While  this  is  being  done, 
season  a little  brown  gravy  with  pepper, 
salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  soy,  and  a little 
mustard;  give  it  a boil  with  a bit  of  flour 
and  butter,  and  pour  it  over  the  sounds. 

En  Ragout.— Prepare  as  above ; then 
stew  them  in  white  gravy,  seasoned,  cream, 
butter,  and  a little  bit  of  flour  added  before 
you  serve,  gently  boiling  up.  A bit  of 
lemon  peel,  nutmeg,  and  the  least  pinch  of 
pounded  mace  should  give  the  flavour. 

(/)  Haddocks  and  Whiting.— To  Boil.— 
Treat  like  cod-fish,  the  allowance  for  time 
being  very  nearly  the  same,  unless  very 
small,  when  it  may  be  reduced  one-third. 

To  Dry.— Choose  them  of  two  or  three 
pounds  weight;  take  out  the  gills,  eyes, 
and  entrails,  and  remove  the  blood  from  the 
backbone;  wipe  them  dry,  and  put  some 
salt  into  the  bodies  and  eyes ; lay  them  on 
a board  for  a night,  then  hang  them  up  in  a 
dry  place,  and  after  three  or  four  days  they 
will  be  fit  to  dress ; skin  and  rub  them  with 
egg,  and  strew  crumbs  over  them ; lay  them 
before  the  fire,  and  baste  with  butter  until 
brown  enough.  Serve  with  egg  sauce. 

Whitings,  if  large,  are  excellent  in  this 
way ; and  it  will  prove  an  accommodation 
in  the  country  where  there  is  no  regular 
supply  offish. 

( g ) Skate,  Thornback,  and  Maids  (all 
usually  sold  as  skate),  should  be  hung  one 
day  at  least  before  dressing.  They  may  be 
boiled  in  slices  (called  crimped),  or  fried  in 
crumbs  with  egg,  or  in  butter. 

(j h ) Mackerel.— Boil  till  the  tail  splits, 
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and  serve  with  butter  and  fennel.  The 
time  is  usually  about  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
minutes,  according  to  size. 

To  Broil  them,  split  them  and  sprinkle 
with  herbs,  pepper,  and  salt;  or  stuff  with 
the  same,  crumbs,  and  chopped  fennel. 

Collared,  as  eel  (page  468). 

Potted.— Clean,  season,  and  bake  them 
in  a pan  with  mixed  spice,  bay-leaves,  and 
some  butter ; when  cold  lay  them  in  a 
potting-pot,  and  cover  with  butter. 

Pickled.— Boil  them,  then  boil  some  of  the 
liquor  with  a few  peppercorns,  bay-leaves, 
and  a third  part  of  the  quantity  of  vinegar; 
when  cold,  pour  it  over  them. 

Another  Method  of  Pickling.— Clean  and 
divide  them,  then  cut  each  side  into  three, 
or,  leaving  them  undivided,  cut  each  fish  into 
five  or  six  pieces ; to  six  large  mackerel  take 
nearly  an  ounce  of  pepper,  two  nutmegs,  a 
little  mace,  four  cloves,  and  a handful  of 
salt,  all  in  the  finest  powder;  mix,  and 
making  holes  in  each  bit  of  fish,  thrust  the 
seasoning  into  them,  and  rub  each  piece 
with  some  of  it ; then  fry  them  in  brown 
oil ; let  them  stand  till  cold,  then  put  them 
into  a stone  jar,  and  cover  with  vinegar ; if 
to  keep  long,  pour  oil  on  the  top.  Thus 
done,  they  may  be  preserved  for  months. 

( i ) Red  Mullet.— Clean  from  the  gills  and 
small  intestines,  but  leave  the  rest  of  the 
inside,  fold  in  oiled  paper,  and  gently  bake 
in  a small  dish ; make  a sauce  of  the  liquor 
that  comes  from  the  fish,  with  a piece  of 
butter,  a little  flour,  a little  essence  of 
anchovy,  and  a glass  of  sherry;  give  it  a 
boil,  and  serve  in  a boat,  and  the  fish  in  the 
paper  cases. 

(J)  To  Dress  Pipers.— Boil  or  bake  them 
with  a pudding,  well  seasoned,  like  pike. 
If  baked,  put  a large  cup  of  rich  broth 
Into  the  dish,  and  when  done,  take  that, 
some  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a squeeze  of 
lemon,  and  boil  them  up  together  for  sauce. 

(&)  To  Fry  Smelts.— They  should  not  be 
washed  more  than  is  necessary  to  clean 
them;  dry  them  in  a cloth,  then  lightly 
flour  them,  but  shake  it  off ; dip  them  into 
plenty  of  egg,  then  into  bread-crumbs 
grated  fine,  and  plunge  them  into  a good 
pan  of  boiling  lard ; continue  gently  boil- 
ing, and  a few  minutes  will  make  them  a 
bright  yellow-brown ; take  care  not  to 
take  off  the  light  roughness  of  the  crumbs, 
or  their  beauty  will  be  lost,  and  for  this 
purpose  use  the  wire  frame  (see  fig.  132). 

(1)  Herrings  and  Sprats.— To  Fry.— 
Do  them  of  a light  brown,  with  onions 
sliced,  and  serve  them  very  hot. 

To  Broil Flour  them  first,  and  do  of  a 

good  colour ; plain  butter  for  sauce. 

To  Pot Do  them  as  for  mackerel  (which 

see). 

To  Cure  as  Bloaters.— Clean,  and  lay 


them  in  salt  and  a little  saltpetre  one  night ; 
then  hang  them  on  a stick,  through  the 
eyes,  in  a row;  have  ready  an  old  cask,  in 
which  put  some  sawdust,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  a heater  red-hot ; fix  the  stick  over  the 
smoke,  and  let  them  remain  twenty-four 
hours. 

To  Dress  Red  Herrings.— Choose  those 
that  are  large  and  moist,  cut  them  open, 
pour  some  boiling  small-beer  over  them, 
and  let  them  soak  half  an  hour;  drain 
them  dry,  and  make  them  just  hot  through 
before  the  fire,  then  rub  some  cold  butter 
over  them  and  serve.  Egg-sauce,  or  but- 
tered-eggs  and  mashed-potatoes  should  be 
sent  up  with  them. 

To  Bake. —Wash  and  drain,  without 
wiping  them;  season  with  allspice  in  fine 
powder,  salt,  and  a few  old  cloves.  Lay 
them  in  a pan  with  plenty  of  black  pepper, 
an  onion,  and  a few  bay-leaves ; add  half 
vinegar  and  half  small-beer,  enough  to 
cover  them.  Tie  paper  over  the  pan,  and 
bake  in  a slow  oven.  If  approved,  throw 
saltpetre  over  them  the  night  before,  to 
make  them  look  red.  Gut  through  the 
vent,  but  do  not  open  them. 

( m ) Fish  Cakes  or  Balls  Fried.— Mash 
a few  potatoes  in  butter  or  cream ; then  take 
double  the  quantity  of  any  dressed  fish,  after 
clearing  off  all  bones  and  skin.  Mix  it  well 
with  the  potatoes,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  mace,  if  approved,  and  make  it 
into  cakes  or  round  balls,  or  put  in  scallop- 
shells.  Fry  them  a light  brown,  and  serve 
in  a napkin ; or,  if  in  scallops,  brown  in  a 
Dutch  oven. 

(n)  To  Warm  up  Fish  the  Second  Day. 
Salmon  may  be  put  into  boiling  water,  and 
just  heated  through,  taking  care  to  add 
vinegar  as  at  first.  Turbot,  brill,  and  cod- 
fish are  best  picked  from  the  bones,  and 
warmed  up  with  cream  or  white  sauce; 
then  mash  some  potatoes,  and  form  a wall 
round  a dish  (which  may  or  may  not  be 
egged  and  browned),  in  which  the  fish  is  to 
be  placed  and  served. 

1581.  Special  Directions  for  Dressing 
Shell  Fish  :— 

(a)  Lobsters,  Crayfish,  Prams,  and 
Shrimps.— To  Boil.— Put  them  into  a pot  of 
boiling  water;  the  lobsters  must  not  remain 
any  longer  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
unless  very  large  indeed.  From  the  shells 
and  small  claws  bruised  will  be  extracted 
a juice  that  will  much  improve  the  sauce. 
When  cold,  split  the  tail  down  the  middle, 
and  crack  the  claws,  for  which  purpose, 
nothing  serves  so  well  as  the  chink  at  the 
hinge  of  a back-kitchen  door.  Place  the 
body  in  the  middle,  half  a tail  on  each  side^ 
and  the  large  claws  top  and  bottom. 

To  Roast.— After  boiling  the  lobster,  take 
it  out  of  the  shell,  and  while  hot,  ruu  it 
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with  butter,  and  lay  it  before  the  fire. 
Continue  basting  it  with  butter  till  it  has  a 
fine  froth ; then  serve. 

To  Stew. — Pick  the  lobster,  put  the 
berries  into  a pan,  in  a warm  bath,  and 
rub  them  down  with  a bit  of  butter,  two 
spoonfuls  of  any  sort  of  gravy,  one  of  soy, 
or  walnut  ketchup,  a little  salt  and  Cayenne, 
and  a spoonful  of  port;  stew  the  lobster 
cut  into  bits  with  the  gravy  as  above. 

To  Pot.— Half  boil  them,  pick  out  the 
meat,  cut  into  small  bits,  season  with  mace, 
white  pepper,  nutmeg  and  salt,  press  close 
into  a pot  and  cover  with  butter,  bake  half 
an  hour;  put  the  spawn  in.  When  cold, 
take  the  lobster  out,  and  put  it  into  the  pots 
with  a little  of  the  butter.  Beat  the  other 
butter  in  a mortar  with  some  of  the 
spawn ; then  mix  that  coloured  butter  with 
as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
pots  and  strain  it.  Cayenne  may  be  added, 
if  approved. 

Cuurt  of  Lobsters  or  Prawns.— Take 
them  from  the  shells,  and  lay  in  a pan, 
with  a small  piece  of  mace,  three  or  four 
spoonfuls  of  veal  gravy,  and  four  of  cream ; 
rub  smooth  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
curry-powder,  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  and 
an  ounce  of  butter ; simmer  an  hour ; 
squeeze  half  a lemon  in,  and  add  salt. 

To  Pot  Prawns  and  Shrimps.  — They 
should  be  selected  as  large  as  possible. 
When  boiled,  take  them  out  of  the  skins, 
and  season  them  with  salt,  white  pepper, 
and  a very  little  mace  and  cloves.  Press 
them  into  a pot,  set  it  in  the  oven  ten 
minutes,  and  when  cold  cover  them  with 
a layer  of  clarified  butter. 

(6)  Crabs. — To  Boil.  — Proceed  as  for 
lobsters. 

To  Dress  Hot.— After  picking  the  meat 
out  of  the  shell,  season  it  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Then  wash  the  shell  clean,  and  after 
making  the  white  meat  hot  in  a saucepan, 
lay  it  in  the  shell  with  the  soft  part  at  top ; 
strew  crumbs  of  bread,  and  brown  it  over. 

To  Dress  C old.— Empty  the  shells,  and 
mix  the  flesh  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  a 
little  white  pepper  and  Cayenne ; then  put 
the  mixture  into  the  large  shell,  and  serve; 
very  little  oil  is  necessary,  and  by  some 
people  it  is  altogether  disliked. 

(c)  Oysters.— To  Feed.— Put  them  into 
water,  and  wash  them  with  a birch-besom 
till  quite  clean ; then  lay  them  round  side 
downwards  in  a pan,  sprinkle  with  flour  or 
oatmeal  and  salt,  and  cover  with  water; 
do  the  same  every  day,  and  they  will 
fatten.  The  water  should  be  pretty  salt,  and 
rather  more  so  than  sea-water.  Bay  salt  is 
the  best  for  the  purpose  when  it  is  at  hand. 


To  Boil. — Open  the  shells,  and  clean  and 
drain  them  into  boiling  water ; then  drop 
the  oysters  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
and  boil  them  gently  for  three  or  four 
minutes.  Serve  in  the  shells,  with  a little 
cold  butter,  vinegar,  and  pepper. 

To  Stew.— Open  and  separate  the  liquor 
from  them,  then  wash  them  from  the  grit ; 
strain  the  liquor,  and  put  with  the  oysters 
a bit  of  mace  or  lemon-peel,  and  a few 
white  peppercorns.  Simmer  them  very 
gently,  and  put  some  cream  and  a little 
flour  and  butter.  Serve  with  sippets. 

To  Roast.— Place  the  oysters  unopened 
between  the  bars  of  a fire  or  in  a charcoal 
stove.  They  require  about  six  or  eight 
minutes’  time. 

To  Scallop.— Put  them  with  crumbs  of 
bread,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a bit  of 
butter,  into  scallop-shells  or  saucers,  and 
bake  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven. 
Cream  mixed  with  the  bread  is  a great 
improvement. 

To  Fry.— Make  a batter  of  flour,  milk, 
and  eggs,  season  it  a very  little  with  pepper 
and  salt,  dip  the  oysters  into  it,  and  fry 
them  a fine  yellow-brown.  A little  nutmeg 
should  be  put  into  the  seasoning,  and  a few 
crumbs  of  bread  into  the  flour. 

As  Loaves.— Open  them,  and  save  the 
liquor;  wash  them  in  it;  then  strain  it 
through  a sieve,  and  put  a little  of  it  into 
atosser  with  a bit  of  butter  and  flour, 
white  pepper,  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  cream.  Stew  them,  and  cut  in  dice ; 
pul  them  into  rolls  sold  for  the  purpose. 

As  Sausages.— Take  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  chicken  or  veal,  three  ounces  of  crumbs 
of  bread,  one  ounce  of  beef-suet,  thirty 
oysters,  chopped,  and  half  the  yolk  of  an 
egg ; to  be  seasoned  with  mace,  Cayenne, 
and  black  pepper,  and  made  either  into 
balls,  or  of  a long  form,  and  fried.  To  be 
served  with  a rich  brown  gravy. 

As  Toast. — Pour  some  well-thickened 
and  flavoured  oyster  sauce  upon  a buttered 
toast.  The  number  of  oysters  is  from  two 
and  a half  to  three-score,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  comer-dish.  This  is  very 
good  for  a top  or  bottom  dish  in  a second 
course. 

To  Pickle. — Wash  four  dozen  of  the 
largest  oysters  you  can  get  in  their  own 
liquor,  wipe  them  dry,  strain  the  liquor  off, 
adding  to  it  a dessert-spoonful  of  pepper, 
two  blades  of  mace,  a table-spoonful  of 
salt,  unless  the  liquor  is  already  veiy  salt, 
three  of  white  wine,  and  four  of  vinegar. 

1582.  For  Directions  to  Make  Fish 
Patties,  Pies,  and  Soups,  see  the  chapters 
on  those  departments. 
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Sect.  1.— Generae  Remarks. 

1583.  Upon  the  Management  of  this 
department  depends,  in  great  measure,  the 
degree  of  economy  or  waste  going  on  in 
any  establishment.  It  will  always  happen, 
and  especially  in  large  families,  that  there 
are  refuse  bones  and  pieces  of  meat,  which 
are  left  either  in  the  dish  or  in  the  plates. 
Every  scrap  of  these  should  be  collected 
together,  with  any  odds  and  ends  of  all 
kinds  of  animal  food,  such  as  heads  and 
necks  of  poultry,  trimmings  of  meat,  &c. 
If  these  are  not  approved  of  for  the  house, 
they  will,  at  all  events,  afford  good  useful 
soup  for  the  poor,  who  will  many  of  them 
be  grateful  for  the  broth  or  soup  produced 
from  them.  Besides  these,  the  boilings  of 
all  meat  should  be  saved,  and  the  strength 
increased  by  adding  bones,  scraps,  &c. 
The  liquor  from  salt-meat  is  too  salt,  and 
part  only  must  be  mixed  with  more  boilings 
or  water  to  form  the  foundation  for  all  sorts 
of  soups,  gravies,  &c. ; the  liquid  thus  fur- 
nished being  on  this  account  called  by  the 
name,  “stock.” 

Sect.  2.— The  Utensils. 

1584.  These  are— 1st,  the  digester ; and, 
2nd,  the  stoc/c-pot. 

1585.  The  Digester,  usually  named  after 
ts  inventor,  Pepin  (s ee  fig.  129),  is  a strong 
iron  vessel,  with  a moveable  handle,  by 
which  it  may  be  suspended  over  the  fire. 
In  the  centre  of  the  lid  is  a metal  valve, 
which  should  always  be  attended  to,  as  it 
might  otherwise  rust  in  its  socket,  and 
occasion  the  bursting  of  the  pot.  A little 
grease  prevents  this,  but  the  greatest 
preventive  is  cleanliness.  Besides  this 
valve,  which  allows  the  steam  to  escape 
as  soon  as  it  rises  with  sufficient  force  to 
overcome  the  weight  of  the  piece  of  metal, 
there  is  a peculiar  adaptation  of  the  lid,  by 
which  it  is  very  securely  closed.  It  is  not 
only  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  digester, 
but,  by  a twist,  it  is  hooked  under  three  pro- 
jecting arms  (see  fig.),  and  is  consequently 
kept  down  closely,  its  under  surface  being 
ground  to  correspond  with  the  upper  edge 
of  the  pot.  When,  therefore,  the  bones, 
<fcc.,  are  placed  in  the  digester  with  water, 
and  the  lid  adapted  to  it  properly,  the  heat 
is  raised  considerably  above  212  degrees, 
because  the  pressure  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  atmosphere  by  the  weight  of  the 
valve.  The  consequence  is,  that  bones  are 
compelled  to  give  out  their  gelatine,  and 
are  left  almost  with  nothing  but  their  lime. 
This  is  the  most  economical  of  all  cooking 
utensils,  and  is  the  means  of  saving  an 


immense  amount  of  nutritive  matter;  but 
it  is  of  no  use  whatever,  unless  the  lid  Is 
securely  adapted  to  the  pot. 

1586.  The  Stock-pot  {fig.  130)  is  merely 
a common  saucepan,  with  a well-fixed  lidl 
It  is  intended  for  the  slow  boiling  of  meat 
in  the  liquor  which  has  come  out  of  the 
digester  from  the  bones.  Some  people  use 
the  digester  as  a stock-pot,  but  it  is  better 
to  put  the  bones  in  by  themselves  with  any 
pieces  of  gristle,  as  much  more  gelatine  is 
dissolved  by  water  than  by  a strong  soup 
made  from  meat ; besides  which,  the 
increased  temperature  in  the  digester  is 
unfavourable  to  the  solution  of  the  meat. 
At  all  events,  the  bones  should  be  first 
boiled,  and  the  meat  added  afterwards; 
but  the  better  plan  is  to  boil  the  bones 
first,  and  extract  everything  from  them; 
then  pour  off  into  the  stock-pot,  and  add 
what  meat  or  other  soft  bits  may  be 
intended  to  be  used,  stewing  them  for 
some  hours  very  slowly.  Most  soups  will 
require  from  four  to  six  hours’  gentle  boil- 
ing, and  almost  all  should  be  prepared  the 
day  before  they  are  to  be  used,  by  which 
plan  they  may  be  allowed  to  become  cold, 
when  the  fat  collected  on  the  top,  and 
become  solid,  may  easily  be  separated. 

Sect.  3.— Soup-making. 

1587.  In  making  the  various  sorts  of 
soups,  three  different  kinds  of  gelatinous 
solutions  are  alluded  to— 1st,  boilings,  which 
mean  the  water  in  which  meat  has  been 
boiled ; 2nd,  brown  stock , which  is  soup 
made  from  beef,  and  cow-heels,  or  knuckle 
of  veal,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
any  boilings ; and  3rd,  white  stock , which 
is  made  from  veal,  or  any  white  meat,  as 
chickens,  turkey  boilings,  &c. ; — besides 
these  are  mentioned,  browning  and  glaze , 
which  will  be  presently  described. 

(а)  To  Make  Good  Stock.— Put  what- 
ever bones  are  at  hand  in  the  digester 
(previously  breaking  them  in  pieces) ; boil 
them  for  three  or  four  hours  at  least,  then 
pour  off  the  liquor  into  the  stock-pot,  and 
add  to  each  gallon  the  meat  off  a knuckle 
of  veal,  a pound  of  lean  beef,  and  a pound 
of  the  lean  of  a gammon  of  bacon,  all  sliced, 
with  two  or  three  scraped  carrots,  two 
onions,  two  turnips,  two  heads  of  celery 
sliced,  and  two  quarts  of  water.  Stew  the 
meat  quite  tender,  but  do  not  let  it  burn. 
When  thus  prepared  it  will  serve  either 
for  soup,  or  brown  or  white  gravy.  If  ior 
brown  gravy,  put  some  of.the  following 
colouring,  and  boil  a few  minutes. 

(б)  Browning  for  Soups  and  Gravies — 
Put  four  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  a gill  of  water. 
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and  half  an  ounce  of  the  finest  butter  into 
a small  tosser,  and  set  it  over  a gentle  fire. 
Stir  it  with  a wooden  spoon  till  of  a bright 
brown;  then  add  half  a pint  of  water; 
boil,  skim,  and  when  cold  bottle  and  cork 
it  close.  Add  to  soup  or  gravy  as  much  of 
tills  as  will  give  a proper  colour. 

Another.— Put  four  ounces  of  pounded  loaf 
sugar  Into  a fryingpan,  with  one  ounce  of 
butter;  set  it  over  a clear  fire  and  stir  it, 
when  it  is  frothy,  and  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solving, hold  it  higher  till  it  becomes  a 
deep  brown,  pour  in  by  degrees  a third  of 
a pint  of  port-wine,  add  a little  lemon  peel, 
salt,  three  spoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
a little  mace,  six  cloves,  an  onion,  and  some 
allspice,  boil  all  slowly  for  ten  minutes, 
skim  it,  pour  it  into  a basin,  and  when  cold 
bottle  for  use. 

(c)  To  Make  Stock  for  Brown  or  White 
Fish  Soups.— Take  a pound  of  skate,  four 
or  five  flounders,  and  two  pounds  of  eels ; 
clean  them  well,  and  cut  them  into  pieces ; 
cover  them  with  water,  and  season  them 
with  mace,  pepper,  salt,  an  onion  stuck 
with  cloves,  a head  of  celery,  two  parsley 
roots  sliced,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs. 
Simmer  an  hour  and  a half  closely  covered, 
and  then  strain  it  off  for  use.  If  for  browm 
soup,  first  fry  the  fish  brown  in  butter,  and 
then  do  as  above.  It  will  not  keep  more 
than  two  or  three  days. 

(tf)  Glaze  is  a boiled-down  animal  jelly, 
made  from  the  stock  as  above ; but  avoiding 
the  use  of  salt,  as  when  boiled  down  suffi- 
ciently it  would  be  too  strong  of  that  saline 
material.  It  only  requires  care  not  to  burn 
it,  and  should  be  properly  strained.  A quart 
of  stock  will  only  make  about  a spoonful 
of  glaze ; and  as  it  consists  almost  entirely 
of  gelatine,  the  portable  soups  sold  in  the 
shops  answer  all  the  purpose,  at  much  less 
trouble  and  cost;  indeed  glaze  itself  may 
be  bought  there  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
made  at  home. 

(e)  To  Clarify  Stock,  which  process  is 
now  often  wanted,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to 
use  it  clear  in  mock-turtle  and  many  other 
soups,  which  were  formerly  thickened,  the 
following  method  must  be  adopted:— Put 
the  stock  over  a good  fire,  and  when  boiling 
add  the  white  of  one  egg  to  each  quart  of 
stock,  proceeding  as  follows:  beat  the  eggs 
up  well  in  a little  water,  then  add  a little 
hot  stock,  beat  to  a froth,  and  pour  gra- 
dually into  the  pot,  when  the  whole  is  to  be 
whisked.  Boil  up,  and  immediately  remove 
and  strain  through  a fine  sieve  or  cloth. 

1588.  Receipts  for  Soups:— 

(a)  Mutton  Broth  with  the  Meat  in.— 
Cut  a neck  of  mutton  into  chops,  taking  off 
every  bit  of  fat  four  hours  before  dinner; 
put  it  in  the  stewpan,  and  pour  it  nearly 
full  of  boiling  water;  cut  in  slices  four 


carrots  and  six  small  turnips,  and  put  in 
the  pan  at  the  same  time;  let  it  simmer 
and  boil  till  dinner-time ; flavour  with  salt, 
and  skim  off  the  fat.  Some  people  add  an 
ounce  or  two  of  rice  with  the  vegetables. 

(b)  To  Make  Mutton  or  Yeal  Broth 

Take  one  pound  of  meat,  free  from  the 
bone,  and  well  washed  in  boiling  water, 
then  dry  it  in  a cloth,  and  put  it  on  the  fire 
with  a quart  of  water ; when  it  boils  skim 
it  as  clear  as  possible,  then  add  a little  more 
cold  water,  which  will  make  the  scum  rise 
afresh  ; then  take  it  off,  and  season  with 
parsley  root  about  the  size  of  two  fingers, 
a small  carrot,  an  onion  or  two,  a blade  of 
mace  (and  about  two  ounces  of  clean  bacon 
if  you  like  this  addition) ; boil  it  an  hour 
and  a half  at  least,  till  the  meat  is  tender; 
then  strain  it.  It  may  be  made  with 
mutton,  beef,  or  veal,  or  the  three  com- 
bined. 

(c)  To  Make  Gravy  Soup.— Fry  three  or 
four  pounds  of  meat,  then  fry  half  a dozen 
carrots  and  turnips,  after  which  fry  three 
or  four  onions,  taking  care  not  to  let  them 
burn ; stew  all  together  with  a little  pepper, 
salt,  a clove  or  two,  and  a stick  of  celery; 
strain  it;  when  cold  skim  off  the  fat,  and 
boil  it  up  again  with  the  white  of  three  or 
four  eggs  to  clear  it ; strain  it  through  a 
cloth;  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  Soak  half  a 
rasped  roll  in  a little  gravy,  and  stick  it 
with  almonds,  to  put  in  the  soup  when  in 
the  tureen ; or,  as  is  generally  preferred,  add 
some  vermicelli,  or  macaroni  made  in  small 
shapes  for  the  purpose,  or  the  piped  maca- 
roni cut  in  short  lengths.  (It  forms  a pleas- 
ing variety  to  add,  instead  of  the  above, 
some  pieces  of  carrot  cut  long  and  thin,  or 
in  their  season  a few  heads  of  asparagus  cut 
in  short  lengths  and  made  tender,  but  n<rt 
to  break,  which  make  it  like  Julienne  soup). 

(d)  Meat  Soup  for  Family  Use  or 
for  Tillage  Distribution.— To  make  120 
quarts,  use  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of 
beef,  half  a bushel  of  turnips,  a quarter  of 
a peck  of  carrots,  a quarter  of  a peck  of 
onions,  one  peck  of  peas  (or  instead  of 
peas,  three  pounds  of  rice),  one  large 
spoonful  of  bruised  celery-seed,  three- 
quarters  of  a peck  of  flour,  or  rather  more ; 
one  ounce  and  a quarter  of  pepper,  and  the 
third  of  a peck  of  salt.  The  bones  should 
be  broken  in  pieces  and  separately  boiled 
in  a digester,  in  half  the  water,  and  the 
liquor  added  to  the  remainder  in  which 
the  meat  and  vegetables  are  boiled. 

(e)  Teal  Broth.— Stew  a small  knuckle 
in  about  three  quarts  of  water,  witii  two 
ounces  of  well-washed  rice,  or,  what  is 
still  better,  the  same  quantity  of  sago,  a 
little  salt,  and  a blade  of  mace,  till  the 
liquor  is  half  wasted  away. 

(/)  Ox-tail  Soup.  — Boil  an  ox-tail, 
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divided  at  the  joints,  slowly  in  a pint  of 
water,  with  a small  lump  of  butter  or  good 
beef  dripping,  for  three  hours,  till  the  water 
is  reduced  one-half;  then  add  half  a carrot 
and  turnip,  an  onion,  and  a small  head  ot 
celery,  a little  lemon,  and  common  thyme 
and  parsley.  Five  or  six  peppercorns  and 
a pinch  of  Cayenne  should  be  added,  and 
also  a tea-spoonful  of  salt.  When  the  vege- 
tables are  quite  tender,  talce  them  out  and 
pulp  them  through  a coarse  sieve,  after 
which  mix  with  them  twro  table-spoonfuls 
of  flour,  and  rub  all  up  with  the  gravy  in 
the  stewpan;  then  add  three  pints  of 
boiling  water,  stirring  it  in.  Finally  boil 
up  for  a few  minutes,  and  add  a little 
"browning,  or  good  brown  gravy.  It  may 
be  made  clear  by  omitting  the  flour. 

(g)  Ox-cheek  Soup  is  merely  the  stewed 
ox-cheek  (see  q,  page  460),  with  the  soup 
somewhat  reduced,  and  if  approved  of, 
thickened  like  the  ox-tail  soup. 

(h)  The  Celebrated  French  Pot-au- 
Feu,  according  to  the  recognised  authority 
of  M.  Soyer,  consists  of  six  pounds  of  beef, 
four  quarts  of  water,  set  near  the  fire 
and  skimmed ; when  nearly  boiling,  add  a 
spoonful  and  a half  of  salt,  half  a pound 
of  liver,  two  carrots,  four  turnips,  eight 
young  or  two  old  leeks,  one  head  of  celery, 
two  onions  (one  of  them  burnt),  with  a 
clove  in  each,  and  a piece  of  parsnip.  Skim 
again,  and  simmer  four  or  five  hours, 
adding  a little  cold  water  now  and  then ; 
take  off  part  of  the  fat,  put  slices  of  bread 
into  the  tureen,  lay  half  the  vegetables 
over,  and  half  the  broth,  and  serve  the 
meat  (bouilli)  separately  with  the  other 
half  of  the  vegetables. 

(i)  French  Soup  ( very  good  and  cheap). 
A sheep’s  head  and  pluck  boiled  gently  in  a 
gallon  of  water  till  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity,  a small  teacupful  of  pearl-barley , 
six  large  onions,  one  turnip,  one  carrot,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a few  cloves 
and  peppercorns.  Add  a little  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  thicken  with  some  flour 
rolled  in  a lump  of  butter.  It  is  better  to 
boil  it  the  day  before  it  is  wanted.  Cut  the 
meat  off  the  head  in  slices  as  for  hashed 
calf’s  head  (taking  it  out  for  this  purpose 
as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  tender),  and 
then  into  small  squares,  which  must  be  put 
into  the  soup  again  when  it  is  warmed  up 
for  use.  Finish  it  up  with  forcemeat  and 
little  egg-balls,  and  a teacupful  of  white 
wine,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
sugar,  makes  it  nearly  equal  to  mock- 
turtle. 

O')  m:ulligatawny  soup.— Take  a knuckle 
of  veal,  five  pounds  weight,  put  it  on  with 
enough  water  to  cover  it.  When  it  is  about 
half  done  take  it  off,  cut  the  meat  in  slices, 
put  it  in  a cool  place  till  the  next  day,  then 


take  the  fat  off  and  fry  the  veal  in  a little 
butter,  and  put  it  in  the  soup  with  four 
dessert-spoonfuls  of  curry-powder,  a little 
salt,  and  four  onions  sliced  and  fried  in 
butter.  Let  all  simmer  together  for  two 
hours ; if  too  thin,  thicken  it  with  flour 
and  butter.  Serve  it  up  with  rice  in  another 
dish. 

Another.— Take  four  pounds  of  beef,  one 
and  a half  of  scrag  of  mutton,  two  of  ham, 
and  a knuckle  of  veal ; cut  in  small  pieces, 
and  put  in  a gallon  of  water ; reduce  to 
two  quarts ; add  two  onions,  four  turnips, 
and  plenty  of  carrots.  Strain  it  off,  let  if 
cool,  take  off  the  fat,  and  warm  it  up  with 
two  or  three  sticks  of  celery,  and  rub  it 
through  a sieve ; put  it  back  in  the  sauce- 
pan, and  add  walnut  or  mushroom  ketchup, 
a table-spoonful  of  curry-powder,  a little 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon. 
Prepare  rice  as  for  curry  to  hand  round 


WlLll  It. 

(Jk)  m:ock-Turtle  Soup.— Halve  a calf  s 
head,  take  out  the  brains,  and  put  as  much 
water  as  you  wish  to  make  soup,  with 
sweet  herbs,  parsley,  a few  onions,  and 
some  lemon  peel.  Stew  it  gently  until  the 
meat  is  tender ; then  take  it  out  and  let  it 
get  cold;  thicken  the  soup  with  a little 
flour  and  butter,  and  strain  it  through  a 
sieve.  Add  sherry  wine,  a little  walnut 
and  mushroom  ketchup,  pounded  mace, 
and  Cayenne.  Take  the  brains  and  beat 
them  up  with  a little  flour  and  two  eggs 
into  a light  batter,  adding  pepper  and 
salt,  and  some  parsley  chopped  very  fine; 
then  take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  beat 
them  up ; make  them  into  as  many  por- 
tions as  you  please,  tying  each  in  a bit 
of  muslin,  and  boil  them  in  little  round 
balls ; the  batter  made  with  the  brains  is  to 
be  fried  into  cakes  a light  brown.  When 
the  head  is  cold  it  must  be  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  laid  in  the  gravy,  the  cakes  and 
eggs,  with  some  forcemeat  balls,  to  be  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  soup  just  before  it  is  sent 
to  table.  Every  particle  of  fat  must  be 
removed  from  the  surface  before  warming 


the  soup  for  the  table. 

Another  Receipt.— Cut  one  neat  s foot 
and  two  calf’s  feet  in  thin  slices;  if  you 
like  ox  palates,  six  will  do,  and  in  that 
case  only  one  calf’s  foot  will  be  required. 
Boil  these  till  tender  enough  for  a fricassee. 
Put  them  into  a full  quart  of  good  mutton- 
gravy,  entirely  free  from  fat;  cover  it  down 
close,  and  let  it  stew  gently  rather  more 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  with  the 
following  — one  large  onion,  one  dozen 
of  bearded  oysters  and  their  liquor,  and 
some  lemon  peel,  a large  bunch  of  sweet- 
herbs,  a good-sized  anchovy,  some  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  Cayenne.  The  onion,  oysters, 
herbs,  anchovy,  and  lemon  peel  must  be 
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chopped  very  fine,  and  half  a pint  of 
Madeira  or  sherry  wine  added  just  before 
it  is  sent  to  table ; squeeze  in  half  a lemon, 
and  put  in  egg  and  forcemeat-balls,  if 
approved  of,  the  balls  being  well-seasoned. 
About  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  scrag  of 
mutton  will  make  the  gravy. 

(1)  Mock-turtle  Soup  (Clear).— Either 
of  the  above  receipts  may  be  made  clear 
by  thickening  them  with  arrowroot  instead 
of  flour,  and  clarifying  them  (see  page  474). 
When  this  mode  is  preferred,  the  soup  is 
served  without  forcemeat  or  egg-balls. 

(m)  To  Make  Hake  Soup.— Cut  a hare  in 
small  pieces,  season  every  piece  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  put  into  a jug  holding  three 

- quarts ; fill  it  with  water ; add  two  or  three 
onions  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs;  tie  a 
paper  over  it,  and  let  it  stand  in  an  oven  or 
in  a pan  of  boiling  water  for  two  or  three 
hours;  then  remove  the  bunch  of  herbs, 
and  serve  the  soup  -with  the  meat  in  it. 

(n)  Partridge  or  Grouse  Soup.— Take  a 
knuckle  of  veal,  a piece  of  lean  ham,  three 
good-sized  carrots,  three  large  onions,  two 
blades  of  mace,  some  white  peppercorns, 
and  five  quarts  of  water,  and  make  a good 
stock;  then  add  four  partridges  or  three 
grouse,  stew  till  they  are  quite  tender,  take 
the  best  parts  off,  beat  them  fine,  and  rub 
them  through  a sieve  with  a little  of  the 
stock-;  stew  the  bones,  &c.,  in  the  stock, 
strain,  and  add  the  whole  to  the  pounded 
meat ; when  served,  season,  put  some  good 
cream,  a spoonful  of  sugar,  and  one  or  two 
glasses  of  port-wine. 

(o)  Giblet  Soup.— Scald  and  clean  three 
or  four  sets  of  goose  or  duck-giblets;  set 
them  to  stew,  with  a pound  or  two  of 
gravy-beef,  scrag  of  mutton,  or  the  bone  of 
a knuckle  of  veal,  an  ox-tail,  or  some 
shanks  of  mutton,  with  three  onions,  a 
large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a tea-spoonful 
of  white  pepper,  and  a large  spoonful  of  salt. 
Put  five  pints  of  water,  and  simmer  till  the 
gizzards  (which  must  be  each  in  four  pieces) 
are  quite  tender;  skim  nicely,  and  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  mushroom-powder,  and  an  ounce  of 
butter  mixed  with  a dessert-spoonful  of 
flour.  Let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  and  serve 
with  the  giblets.  It  may  be  seasoned, 
instead  of  cream,  with  two  glasses  of  sherry 
or  Madeira,  a large  spoonful  of  ketchup, 
and  some  Cayenne.  When  in  the  tureen, 
add  salt  to  the  taste. 

(p)  Crayfish  Soup.— Take  fifty  crayfish, 
pull  out  the  tails,  and  then  pound  the  rest 
m a mortar  with  the  shells  and  spawn. 
Have  ready  the  meat  and  spawn  of  a 
lobster,  two  quarts  of  good  veal  and  ham 
broth,  and  put  the  pounded  crayfish  into  it, 
with  the  crumbs  of  two  French  rolls,  and  < 
half  a pint  of  good  cream.  Let  it  have  one  ; 


boil,  and  then  press  it  through  a sieve.  Put 
in  the  tails  of  the  crayfish,  and  serve  with 
the  crust  of  French  rolls. 

(g)  Lobster  Soup. — Take  the  meat  from 
the  claws,  bodies,  and  tails  of  six  small 
lobsters ; take  away  the  brown  fur,  and  the 
bag  in  the  head ; beat  the  fins,  ;chine,  and 
small  claws  in  a mortar.  Boil  very  gently 
in  two  quarts  of  water,  with  the  crumb  of 
a French  roll,  some  white  pepper,  salt,  two 
anchovies,  a large  onion,  sweet  herbs,  and 
a bit  of  lemon-peel,  till  you  have  extracted 
the  goodness  of  them  all.  Strain  it  off. 
Beat  the  spawn  in  a mortar,  with  a bit  of 
butter,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour;  mix  it  with  a quart  of 
cream.  Cut  the  tails  into  pieces,  and  give 
them  a boil  up  with  the  cream  and  soup. 
Serve  with  forcemeat-balls  made  of  the 
remainder  of  the  lobsters,  mace,  pepper, 
salt,  a few  crumbs,  and  an  egg  or  two.  Let 
the  balls  be  made  up  with  a,  bit  of  flour,  and 
heated  in  the  soup. 

(r)  Oyster  Soup. —Take  two  quarts  of 
fish-stock,  as  directed  in  page  474 ; beat  the 
yolks  of  ten  hard  eggs  and  the  solid  part 
of  two  quarts  of  oysters  in  a mortar,  and 
add  this  to  the  stock.  Simmer  it  all  for 
half  an  hour ; then  strain  it  off,  and  put  it 
and  the  oysters  (cleared  of  the  beards,  and 
nicely  washed)  into  the  soup.  Simmer  five 
minutes ; have  ready  the  yolks  of  six  raw 
eggs,  well  beaten,  and  add  them  to  the 
soup.  Stir  it  all  well  one  way  on  the  side 
of 'the  fire  till  it  is  thick  and  smooth,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil.  Serve  altogether. 

( s ) Eel  Soup.  — Take  three  pounds  of 
small  eels ; put  to  them  two  quarts  of 
water,  a crust  of  bread,  three  blades  of 
mace,  some  whole  pepper,  an  onion,  and  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs;  cover  them  close, 
and  stew  till  the  fish  is  quite  broken,  then 
strain  it  off.  Toast  some  bread,  cut  it  into 
dice,  and  pour  the  soup  on  it  boiling.  A 
piece  of  carrot  may  be  put  in  it  at  first. 
This  soup  will  be  as  rich  as  if  made  of 
meat.  A quarter  of  a pint  of  rich  cream, 
with  a teaspoonful  of  flour  rubbed  smooth 
in  it,  is  a great  improvement. 

(1)  Carrot  Soup  (Without  Meat) — 
Take  four  or  five  large  carrots,  one  turnip, 
three  onions,  and  three  heads  of  celery  shred 
fine ; put  into  a stew-pan  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  three  cloves,  some  pepper- 
corns, and  a blade  of  mace ; stir  till  it  is  a 
pulp ; add  half  a pint  of  peas  boiled  to  a 
pulp,  two  anchovies,  and  three  quarts  of 
water;  let  it  simmer  two  hours,  and  rub 
through  a hair-sieve.  If  not  thick  enough, 
add  a little  flour  and  butter. 

Another.— Slice  two  good-sized  carrots, 
two  large  onions,  one  large  turnip,  and 
one  stick  of  celery ; dredge  flour  over  them’ 
and  fry  till  tender,  with  just  butter  enough 
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to  keep  them  from  burning;  put  them 
in  a stewpan,  and  pour  enough  boiling 
water  to  cover  them.  Stew  them  about 
four  hours,  and  when  half  done  add 
boiling  water  to  make  the  proper  thick- 
ness. Mash  and  strain  through  a sieve,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt.  If  approved  of, 
add  a little  cream. 

Carrot  Soup  (With  Meat).— Put  some 
beef  bones  with  four  quarts  of  the  liquor 
in  which  a leg  of  mutton  or  beef  has 
been  boiled,  two  large  onions,  a turnip, 
pepper,  and  salt,  into  a saucepan,  and 
stew  for  three  hours.  Have  ready  six 
large  carrots,  scraped  and  cut  thin,  strain 
the  soup  on  them,  and  stew  till  soft  enough 
to  pulp  through  a hair- sieve  or  coarse  cloth, 
then  boil  the  pulp  with  the  soup,  which  is 
to  be  as  thick  as  pea-soup.  Use  two  wooden 
spoons  to  rub  the  carrots  through  the  sieve, 
and  pulp  only  the  red  part  of  the  carrot, 
not  the  yellow.  Make  the  soup  the  day 
before,  and  add  Cayenne  to  the  palate. 

Carrot  Soup  (With  Cream). — To  the 
liquor  that  a knuckle  of  veal  has  been 
boiled  in,  add  twelve  large  carrots,  boil  till 
the  carrots  will  mash  through  a sieve,  put 
them  through,  and  then  let  them  boil  in  the 
broth  till  quite  smooth ; add  half  a pint  of 
cream  and  a little  salt.  It  should  be  boiled 
till  smooth  and  of  the  consistence  of  pea- 
soup.  Or,  the  stock  may  be  made  of  one 
pound  and  a half  of  scrag  of  mutton  stewed 
in  three  quarts  of  water. 

(u)  Green-pea  Soup.— Take  the  insides 
of  six  cos-lettuces  and  three  cucumbers, 
pare  and  slice  them,  and  cut  the  lettuces  in 
pieces,  add  half  a pint  of  young  peas,  an  onion 
both  top  and  bottom,  and  a very  little 
parsley;  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with 
half  a pound  of  butter  and  a little  salt  and 
black  pepper;  cover  them  close,  and  stew 
gently  two  hours;  shake  the  pan  fre- 
quently, but  do  not  open  the  lid ; boil 
some  younger  peas  till  tender,  rub  them 
through  a colander,  and  add  the  pulp  to 
the  stew;  the  next  day  add  another  half- 
pint of  young  peas,  and  as  much  of  the 
pea-water  as  will  reduce  the  soup  to  the 
thickness  you  wish  to  have  it.  By  way  of 
variety,  all  the  vegetables  may  be  rubbed 
through  the  colander,  and  it  will  make  a 
nice  smooth  soup. 

Another  Green-pea  Soup.— To  a gallon  of 
water  take  half  a peck  of  large  green  peas 
and  a French  roll;  let  them  boil  till  the 
peas  are  broken;  strain  them  through  a 
colander,  put  to.  them  some  whole  pepper 
and  mace,  half  a peck  of  young  peas,  and 
let  them  boil;  take  a handful  of  spinach, 
two  or  three  cabbage-lettuces,  a few  green 
anions,  cut  them  in  pieces  not  too  small, 
put  them  in  a stewpan  with  half  or  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter;  let  them  stew  till 


very  tender;  when  the  peas  are  enough 
boiled  put  in  a few  marigold  leaves,  and  let 
them  boil  together;  cut  a quantity  of 
bread  in  little  squares,  and  fry  them  very 
dry  to  eat  with  the  soup. 

(v)  Asparagus  Soup.— Make  rather  a 
weak  stock,  and  boil  with  it  some  fresh 
mint,  a stick  of  celery,  a turnip,  carrot,  and 
one  onion ; boil  it  about  three  hours ; strain 
it,  and  boil  with  it  a handful  of  mint  till  it  is 
flavoured;  take  two  bunches  of  asparagus, 
and  cut  all  the  tender  part,  about  the  size 
of  peas,  into  cold  water;  take  these  out, 
and  boil  in  half  a pint  of  cold  water  till  ten- 
der ; pour  them  into  the  stock,  and  thicken 
with  flour  and  butter ; add  salt  and  a hand- 
ful of  mint  chopped  very  fine  when  it  is 
nearly  thickened,  and  at  the  same  time  put 
in  half  a teacupful  of  spinach-juice  (made 
by  tying  spinach  leaves  in  a muslin  after 
they  have  been  washed,  and  pounding 
them,  then  squeezing  the  juice) ; pea-leaf 
would  do  better  if  it  could  be  had. 

( w ) Julienne  Soup. — Take  some  carrots, 
turnips,  a few  heads  of  celery,  and  a very 
few  leeks  and  onions,  cut  them  in  fillets  an 
inch  long,  and  the  size  of  a wooden  skewer,, 
then  take  two  ounces  of  butter  and  lay  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  with  the  roots 
over;  fry  them  over  a slow  fire,  stirring 
gently ; moisten  them  with  veal  broth  or  a 
quart  of  water ; let  them  boil  on  the  corner 
of  a stove ; skim  all  the  fat  off,  and  add  a 
quart  or  two  of  clear  soup.  In  summer  add 
green  peas,  asparagus-tops.  French-beans, 
some  lettuce  or  sorrel. 

(x)  Turnip  Soup.— Take  off  a knuckle  of 
veal  all  the  meat  that  can  be  made  into 
cutlets,  &c.,  and  set  the  remainder  on  to 
stew  with  an  onion,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  five  pints  of  water; 
cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stew  on  a slow  fire 
four  or  five  hours.  Strain  and  set  it  up  till 
next  day,  then  take  the  fat  and  sediment 
from  it,  and  simmer  it  with  turnips  cut 
into  small  dice  till  tender,  seasoning  it  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Before  serving,  rub  down 
half  a spoonful  of  flour,  with  half  a pint  of 
good  cream,  and  the  size  of  a walnut  of 
butter.  Let  a small  roll  simmer  in  the  soup 
till  soaked  through,  and  serve  this  with  it. 
It  should  be  as  thick  as  middling  cream. 

(y)  Pea-soup  {Old).— Save  the  water  of 
boiled  pork  or  beef;  and  if  too  salt,  put  as 
much  fresh  water  to  it,  or  use  fresh  water 
entirely  with  roast  beef  bones,  a ham  or 
gammon  bone,  and  an  anchovy  or  two. 
Simmer  these  with  some  good  whole  or 
split  peas;  the  smaller  the  quantity  of 
water  at  first,  the  better.  Simmer  till  the 
peas  will  pulp  through  a colander;  then 
pulp  them,  and  boil  the  pulp  in  the  liquor 
that  boiled  the  peas,  with  two  carrots,  a 
turnip,  a leek,  and  a stick  of  celery  cut  into 
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bits,  or  use  the  tincture  of  celery  (page  409), 
or  celery  seed ; stew  till  all  are  quite  tender, 
then  season  with  pepper  and  salt;  strain, 
and  serve  with  bread  toasted,  and  cut  in 
dice,  or  fried  in  the  same  shape.  Dried  mint 
is  to  be  finely  powdered  and  served  with  it. 

Pea-soup  (Without  Meat).  — Boil  one 
pint  of  split  peas,  four  or  five  hours,  till 
quite  tender,  in  two  quarts  of  water.  Add 
two  large  carrots  and  two  turnips,  a stick 
of  celery,  and  some  potatoes  cut  all  in 
pieces,  and  boiled  till  they  will  pulp  through 
a sieve.  Cut  one  large  onion  in  slices  and 
fry  it  in  flour  and  butter,  with  pepper  and 
salt  enough  for  the  whole  soup.  Add 
this  to  the  above  with  a little  soy  and  ket- 
chup, and  it  will  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  soup  made  with  meat. 

(z)  Soup  Maigre.— Melt  half  a pound  of 
butter  into  a stewpan,  shake  it  round,  and 
throw  in  six  middling  onions  sliced.  Shake 
the  pan  well  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
put  to  it  five  heads  of  celery,  two  handfuls 
of  spinach,  two  cabbage  lettuces  cut  small, 
and  some  parsley.  Shake  the  pan  well  for 
ten  minutes,  then  put  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  some  crusts  of  bread,  a tea-spoonful 
of  beaten  pepper,  three  or  four  blades  of 
mace,  and  if  you  have  any  white  beet 
leaves  add  a large  handful  of  them  cut 
small.  Boil  gently  an  hour.  Just  before 
serving,  beat  in  two  yolks  of  eggs  and  a 
large  spoonful  of  vinegar 

Another  Soup  Maigre. — Cut  two  onions 
into  very  small  slices,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  fry  them 
a little,  taking  care  not  to  discolour  them. 
Have  ready  three  or  four  handfuls  of  sorrel 
well  washed  and  cut  into  ribbons,  and  add 
them  to  the  onions,  with  a table-spoonful  of 
flour,  then  mix  well,  adding  one  pint  ot 
milk  and  one  quart  of  water ; boil  altogether 
for  two  minutes,  keeping  it  well  stirred ; 
then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  stir  in  quickly 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mixed  with  half  a 
pint  of  cream.  Do  not  boil  it  after  the  eggs 
are  in. 

Another.— Flour  and  fry  a quart  of  green 
peas,  four  onions  sliced,  the  coarse  stalks 
of  celery,  a carrot,  a turnip,  and  a parsnip, 
then  pour  on  them  three  quarts  of  water. 
Let  it  simmer  till  the  whole  will  pulp 
through  a sieve,  then  boil  in  it  the  best  of 
the  celery  cut  thin. 

(a  a)  Spinach  Soup.— Shred  two  handfuls 
of  spinach,  a turnip,  two  onions,  one  head 
of  celery,  two  carrots,  and  a little  thyme 
and  parsley.  Put  all  into  a stew-pot,  with 
a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  a 
pint  of  broth,  or  the  water  in  which  meat 
has  been  boiled;  stew  till  the  vegetables 
are  quite  tender ; work  them  through  a 
coarse  cloth  or  sieve  with  a spoon,  then  to 
the  pulp  of  the  vegetables  and  liquor  put  a 


quart  of  fresh  water,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
boil  altogether.  Have  ready  some  suet 
dumplings  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  before 
pouring  the  soup  into  the  tureen,  put  them 
into  it.  The  suet  must  not  be  shred  too 
fine,  and  take  care  that  it  is  quite  fresh. 

(66)  Rice  Soup.— Boil  about  two  teacup- 
fuls of  rice  in  a quart  of  water,  with  two 
onions  and  two  sticks  of  celery,  till  the 
rice  is  quite  soft.  Put  one  or  two  ounces 
of  butter  and  about  two  table-spoonfuls  ot 
flour  into  a stewpan,  and  when  melted,  add 
the  above  with  some  stock  (which  is  best 
made  of  some  veal  bones  or  boilings),  and 
stir  till  of  a proper  thickness.  Elavour  with 
a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  just  before 
serving,  add  a tea-spoonful  of  cream. 

(cc)  Onion  Soup.— Take  about  two  pounds 
of  mutton  or  veal,  put  it  on  to  stew  with 
twelve  large  onions,  sliced.  When  the 
onions  are  very  soft,  put  them  through  a 
fine  sieve,  or  put  a cloth  into  the  colander, 
and  mash  the  onions  in  it,  pouring  the 
gravy  over  them  till  they  are  nearly  all 
run  through.  This  quantity  will  make  three 
pints  of  soup ; add  one  pint  of  new  milk, 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  mixed  with 
it,  one  table-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy; 
mace,  pepper,  and  salt  to  the  taste. 

(dd)  White  Soup.— Take  the  bony  part 
of  a knuckle  of  veal,  break  the  bones  quite 
small,  cover  it  close  down  in  a pan,  with  a 
little  mace,  a few  black,  and  a few  white 
peppercorns,  just  broken,  a little  turnip, 
carrot,  onion,  and  celery ; put  in  a quart  ot 
water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  three 
hours.  Stir  them  together,  and  put  in  as 
much  water  as  will  make  the  quantity ; put 
it  through  a sieve.  When  wanted  to  be 
used,  put  it  into  a pan  with  half  a pint  of 
good  cream,  and  thicken  with  flour  and 
butter.  Boil  a roll  in  the  soup  till  quite 
soft,  just  before  taking  it  up ; have  the 
roll  rubbed  through  a sieve  with  a little 
of  the  soup,  and  just  give  it  a boil  in  the 
soup,  to  add  to  the  thickness  of  it.  If  a 
French  roll  cannot  be  got,  cut  the  crust  from 
a common  one,  or  it  will  discolour  the  whole. 

Another. — Take  a shoulder  or  knuckle 
of  veal,  a piece  of  lean  ham,  a few  cloves, 
a little  mace,  and  an  onion  ; boil  them 
to  a strong  gravy ; during  the  time  put 
in  a small  bunch  of  pot-herbs  for  ten 
minutes ; strain  it  and  let  it  get  cold ; boil  a 
pint  of  good  cream,  and  pour  it  upon  the 
crumb  of  a penny  loaf;  let  it  stand  some 
time  and  strain ; blanch  one  ounce  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar  with 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard;  mix 
them  well  together,  and  add  them  to  the 
gravy;  stir  all  over  a slow  fire,  taking 
care  it  does  not  boil.  Two  ounces  of  ver- 
micelli is  a great  improvement. 

( ee ) A White  Soup  oe  Jerusalem  Arti- 
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chokes.— The  stock  of  veal,  to  which  add  i 
three  pounds  of  artichokes,  to  be  pulped  ] 
through  a sieve;  season  with  salt,  and  a { 
small  quantity  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  : 
before  it  is  poured  into  the  tureen  stir  in  1 
some  good  thick  cream ; it  must  on  no  i 
account  be  permitted  to  boil  after  the  cream  ; 
has  been  added,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  is  not  chilled  by  it. 

(ff)  To  Make  Soup  for  Supper.— Take 
a quart  of  good  new  milk,  and  add  a pint  of 
cream,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a laurel-leaf  or 
two,  a stick  of  cinnamon,  a few  coriander- 
seeds,  and  a small  piece  of  sugar ; boil  a 
few  minutes,  and  set  it  to  cool ; then  boat 
the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  and  blanch  and 
pound  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and 
two  or  three  bitter  almonds  with  a little 
water  in  a mortar  till  very  fine ; then  put 
them  with  the  cream;  mix  the  eggs 
smoothly  with  it  in  the  stewpan,  having  j 
previously  run  the  mixture  through  a 
coarse  sieve ; stir  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it 
begins  to  thicken  like  a custard ; then  pour 
it  into  the  tureen  with  some  slices  of  French 
roll  as  thick  as  biscuits. 

(gg)  Jenny  Lind’s  Soup.  — Make  three 
quarts  of  stock,  which  strain  through  a fine 
sieve  into  a stewpan ; add  to  it  three  ounces 
of  sago,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  twenty 


minutes,  then  skim  it.  The  stock  being 
previously  seasoned,  will  only  require  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  a little  salt,  pepper, 
and  nutmeg ; a little  thyme,  parsley,  and  a 
bay  leaf  will  vary  the  flavour.  Just  before 
serving,  put  into  a basin  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  add  to  them  half  a 
pint  of  cream ; then  take  the  stewpan  off 
the  fire,  pour  it  in,  stir  quickly  for  one 
minute,  and  serve  immediately.  If  it  boil 
again  it  will  be  spoiled. 

(hh)  Vegetable  Soup.— Put  into  two 
quarts  of  cold  water  two  pounds  of  Jeru- 
salem artichokes  pared  and  halved,  one 
pound  of  turnips  pared  and  sliced,  two  or 
three  onions,  and  a stick  of  celery.  Boil 
altogether  slowly  for  two  and  a half  hours, 
with  a stock  made  of  veal  or  rabbits ; then 
add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  one  ounce 
of  butter,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste. 

| Let  it  simmer  half  an  hour  longer,  skim- 
ming it  carefully,  then  serve. 

(ii)  Plain.  Vegetable  Soup.— Take  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  slice  them  thin,  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  a lump  of  butter, 
and  stew  them  until  quite  tender ; then  add 
any  stock  there  happens  to  be  in  the  house; 
thicken  it  with  either  flour  or  bread 
crumbs:  flavour  it  with  pepper  and  salt, 
ana  serve. 


CHAP.  IX. 

GRAVIES,  SAVOURY  SAUCES,  FORCEMEATS,  AND  SAUSAGES. 


Sect.  1.— General  Remarks. 

1589.  Gravies,  Sauces,  and  Stuffings, 
are  savoury  compounds  intended  to  give 
flavour  and  zest  to  the  more  insipid  and 
solid  joints,  such  as  roast  veal  or  poultry. 
The  sauces  here  described  differ  from  the 
permanent  sauces  given  with  vinegar 
pickles,  at  page  408,  inasmuch  as  though 
they  are,  by  good  housekeepers,  always 
kept  in  the  house,  yet  it  is  only  for  a short 
time,  and  the  great  art  consists  in  using 
them  up  before  they  become  spoiled.  Thus, 
the  proper  course  in  these  matters  is  so  to 
arrange  the  principal  and  side  dishes  for 
to-morrow,  that  they  shall  use  up  the 
sauces  concocted  to-day,  or  yesterday , or 
perhaps  even  the  day  before  that. 

Sect.  2.— Gravies  and  Savoury  Jellies. 

1590.  Gravies  are  distinguished  from 
sauces,  in  their  predominating  element 


being  the  osmazome  of  meat,  commonly 
called  gravy,  however  it  may  be  disguised. 
Gravy  may  be  made  quite  as  good  of  the 
skirts,  or  any  other  coarse  part,  of  beef, 
and  even  from  the  liver  or  the  kidney, 
as  of  any  other  meat  prepared  in  tlie 
same  way ; so  also  it  may  be  procured 
from  the  shank-end  of  legs  of  mutton 
that  have  been  dressed,  if  much  is  not 
wanted.  The  raw  shank-bones  of  mutton 
are  a great  improvement  to  the  richness 
of  gravy ; but  first  it  is  necessary  to  soak 
them  wefi,  and  scour  them  clean.  Sheep’3 
heads  also  make  excellent  gravy. 

1591.  Browning  for  Gravy  is  pretty 
nearlv  the  same  as  for  soup  (see  page  473) ; 
but  the  following  is,  perhaps,  still  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose :— 

Put  two  ounces  of  moist  sugar  into  an 
iron  saucepan  and  boil  till  brown,  then  add 
half  a pint  of  water,  some  pepper,  salt,  and 
mace,  and  about  half  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
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gravy  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  drip- 
ping-pot. Boil  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
till  it  is  of  a good  brown,  and  bottle  it.  Put 
half  a teacupful  of  hot  water,  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  browning  dissolved  in  it,  into 
the  dish  with  the  meat,  and  put  a tea- 
spoonful into  the  hashes. 

1592.  Glaze  for  Gravt  is  also  pretty 
nearly  the  same  as  for  soups  (see  page  474), 
or  as  follows  :— 

Break  the  bones  of  several  joints  of 
cooked  meat  as  small  as  possible,  put  them 
to  boil  in  two  quarts  of  water  for  two 
hours ; then  strain  the  bones  out  and  boil 
about  an  hour,  till  reduced  to  rather  more 
than  a teacupful;  flavour  it  with  black 
pepper  and  salt,  and  add  a little  browning 
par.  1591).  It  should  be  dried  in  saucers 
till  of  the  consistence  nearly  of  India- 
rubber,  and  will  in  this  state  keep  for 
three  months  or  more. 

To  Preserve  Beef  Liver  For  Gravy— 
Take  a clear  liver,  and  rub  it  well  all 
over  with  four  ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  or 
treacle;  let  it  lie  twenty-four  hours,  then 
rub  it  well  all  over  with  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  four  ounces  of  bay-salt,  and  one 
ounce  of  common  salt.  Let  it  lie  in  the 
pickle  for  three  weeks,  turning  ana  ruobme: 
it  every  day.  Hang  it  near  the  fire  to  dry, 
and  when  used  cut  slices  off  and  boil  them  in 
as  much  water  as  is  required  for  the  gravy. 
Add  herbs,  or  an  onion,  if  approved. 

1593.  The  Following  Receipt.?  are  for 
the  different  gravies  in  constant  use. 

(a)  Plain  Joint  Gravy  is  described  under 
the  head  of  Roasting,  at  page  450. 

(b)  Made-gravy  fit  for  ordinary  purposes, 
such  as  roast  poultry  or  game,  as  served  in 
every-day  dinners,  may  be  made  so  that  it 
will  keep  a week  in  moderately  cool  weather 
as  follows:— Cut  lean  beef  thin,  put  it  into 
a fryingpan  without  any  butter,  and  set  it 
on  a tire  covered,  but  take  care  it  does  not 
burn ; let  it  stay  till  all  the  gravy  that  comes 
out  of  the  meat  is  dried  up  into  it  again ; 
put  as  much  water  as  will  cover  the 
meat,  and  let  that  stew  away.  Then  put  to 
the  meat  a small  quantity  of  water,  herbs, 
onions,  spice,  and  a bit  of  lean  ham ; sim- 
mer till  it  is  rich,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place. 
Do  not  take  off  the  fat  till  going  to  be 
used. 

Another.—- Take  any  bones  or  meat  in  the 
house,  and  put  in  a stewpan  with  onions, 
parsley,  and  sweet-herbs.  Let  it  stew  well, 
and  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  mixed 
up ; then  pass  it  through  a sieve,  and  add 
soy,  ketchup,  Reading  or  ‘Worcestershire 
sauce,  port-wine,  a little  pounded  mace, 
and  Cayenne,  to  the  taste,  with  a little 
browning  to  colour  it  if  necessary.  Put  it 
in  a basin,  and  when  cold,  melt  some  suet 
and  pour  over  it  to  preserve  it. 


(c)  Cullis  or  Brown  Gravy.— Lay  over 
the  bottom  of  a stewpan  as  much  lean  veal 
as  will  cover  it  an  inch  thick ; then  cover 
the  veal  with  thin  slices  of  undressed  gam- 
mon, two  or  three  onions,  two  or  three 
bay-leaves,  some  sweet-herbs,  two  blades 
of  mace,  and  three  cloves ; cover  the  stew- 
pan,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  but  when 
the  juices  come  out  let  the  fire  be  a little 
quicker;  when  the  meat  is  of  a fine  brown 
fill  the  pan  with  good  beef-broth,  boil  and 
skim  it,  then  simmer  an  hour,  and  add  a 
little  water  mixed  with  as  much  flour  as 
will  make  it  properly  thick;  boil  it  half  an 
hour,  and  strain  it.  This  will  keep  for  a 
week. 

( d ) Veal  Gravy  is  made  as  directed 
under  (c),  but  without  the  spice,  herbs,  and 
flour. 

( e ) Clear  Gravy.— Slice  beef  thin;  broil 
a part  of  it  over  a very  clear  quick  fire,  just 
enough  to  give  colour  to  the  gravy,  but  not 
to  dress  it ; put  that  and  the  raw  part  into  a 
very  nicely  tinned  stewpan,  withtwo  onions,, 
a clove  or  two,  whole  black  peppers,  berries 
of  allspice,  and  a bunch  of  sweet-herbs; 
cover  it  with  hot  water,  give  it  one  boil, 
and  skim  it  well  two  or  three  times ; then 
cover  it,  and  simmer  till  quite  strong. 

(/')  A Rich  Gravy.— Cut  the  beef  into 
thin  slices,  according  to  the  quantity 
wanted;  slice  onions  thin,  and  flour  both; 
fry  them  of  a light  pale-brown,  but  do  not 
on  any  account  suffer  them  to  get  black ; 
put  them  into  a stewpan,  pour  boiling 
water  on  the  browning  in  the  fryingpan, 
boil  it  up,  and  pour  on  the  meat ; put  to  it 
a bunch  of  parsley,  thyme,  and  savory,  a 
small  bit  of  knotted  marjoram,  the  same  of 
tarragon,  some  mace,  berries  of  allspice, 
whole  black  peppers,  a clove  or  two,  and  a 
bit  of  ham  or  gammon  of  bacon ; simmer 
till  you  have  extracted  all  the  juices  of  the 
meat,  and  be  sure  to  skim  the  moment  it 
boils,  and  often  after ; if  for  a hare  or 
stewed  fish,  anchovy  should  be  added. 

(g)  Economical  Gravy  for  Poultry— 
Wash  the  feet  nicely,  and  cut  them  and  the 
neck  small;  simmer  them  with  a little 
bread  browned,  a slice  of  onion,  a bit  of 
parsley  and  thyme,  some  pepper  and  salt, 
and  the  liver  and  gizzard,  in  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water,  till  half-wasted ; take  out  the 
liver,  bruise  it,  and  strain  the  liquor  to  it; 
then  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
add  a tea-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  it  will  be  very  good. 

(h)  Ham  or  Gravy  Sauce— When  a ham 
is  almost  done  with,  pick  all  the  meat  clean 
from  the  bone,  leaving  out  any  rusty  part ; 
beat  the  meat  and  the  bone  to  a mash  with 
a chopper  and  rolling-pin ; put  it  in  a sauco- 
pan,  with  three  spoonfuls  of  gravy;  set  it 
over  a slow  fire,  and  stir  it  all  the  time, 
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or  it  will  stick  to  the  bottom.  When  it 
has  been  on  some  time,  put  to  it  a small 
bundle  of  sweet-herbs,  some  pepper,  and 
half  a pint  of  beef-gravy ; cover  it  up,  and 
let  it  stew  over  a gentle  fire.  When  it 
has  a good  flavour  of  the  herbs,  strain  off 
the  gravy.  A little  of  this  is  an  improve- 
ment to  all  gravies. 

(i\  Gravy  for  Wild-fowl.  — To  one 
wine-glassful  of  Dort  wine  add  a table- 
spoonful each  of  walnut  ketchup,  mush- 
room ketchup,  and  lemon-juice,  one  shalot 
sliced  (or  a little  of  the  essence),  a small 
piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  a blade  of  mace. 
These  should  all  be  scalded,  strained,  and 
added  to  the  mere  gravy  that  comes  from 
the  fowl  in  roasting.  The  breast  of  the 
fowl  should  be  scored  in  three  or  four 
places,  and  the  gravy  poured  boiling  hoi 
over  it  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 

(j)  Imitation  Brown  Gravy  (Without 
Meat).— Take  of  water  and  ale  that  is  not 
too  bitter  one  pint  of  each;  of  walnut 
pickle,  mushroom  pickle,  and  ketchup,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  each ; two  anchovies, 
two  onions  sliced,  some  salt,  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace,  and  some  whole  pepper. 
To  the  above  ingredients  add  a little  butter, 
with  a small  portion  of  flour,  having  pre- 
viously made  it  brown  by  stirring  it  till  the 
froth  sinks.  Boil  the  whole  together  for 
twenty  minutes. 

(/I")  Wine  Gravy  or  Sauce.— Make  a 
strong  rich  gravy  by  either  of  the  receipts 
given  at  ( b ) or  (c).  The  second  of  those 
given  under  (6)  is  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
Take  about  one-third  of  a sauce  tureen  of 
this,  heat  it,  and  when  ready  for  use  add 
from  two  to  three  table-spoonfuls  of  rich 
and  new  port- wine. 

(0  Sweet  Sauce  for  Savoury  Joints, 
is  served  with  mutton  and  venison,  and 
often  with  hare  also.  It  is  made  by  dis- 
solving two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  red 
currant  jelly  in  a small  enamelled  saucepan, 
and  when  hot  adding  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  port-wine. 

(m)  Strong  Fish  Gravy.— Skin  two  or 
three  eels  or  some  flounders ; gut  and  wash 
them  very  clean;  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  and  put  into  a saucepan.  Cover 
them  with  water,  and  add  a little  crust 
of  bread  toasted  brown,  two  blades  of 
mace,  some  whole  pepper,  sweet  herbs, 
a piece  of  lemon-peel,  an  anchovy  or  two 
and  a teaspoonful  of  horseradish.  Cover 
close,  and  simmer ; add  a bit  of  butter  and 
flour,  and  boil  with  the  above. 

(n)  Savoury  Jelly,  to  put  over  Cold 
Pies.— Make  it  of  a small  bare  knuckle  of 
leg  or  shoulder  of  veal,  or  a piece  of  scrag 
of  that  or  mutton ; or,  if  the  pie  be  of  fowl 
or  rabbit,  the  carcasses,  necks,  and  heads 
added  to  any  piece  of  meat  will  be  sufficient, 


observing  to  give  consistence  by  cow-heel 
or  shanks  of  mutton.  Put  the  meat,  a slice 
of  lean  ham  or  bacon,  a fagot  of  different 
herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  an  onion  or  two, 
a small  bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  Jamaica  pepper  bruised,  and  the  same  of 
whole  pepper,  and  three  pints  of  water,  in 
a stewpot  that  shuts  very  close.  As  soon 
as  it  boils,  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  slowly  till  quite  strong ; strain  it,  and 
when  cold  take  off  the  fat  with  a spoon 
first, and  then,  to  remove  every  particle  of 
grease,  lay  a clean  piece  of  cap  or  blotting 
paper  on  it.  When  cold,  if  not  clear,  warm 
it,  and  after  letting  it  stand  for  a few 
minutes,  pour  the  clearer  part  off  the  sedi- 
ment, and  then  boil  the  former  for  a few 
minutes  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  after 
which  it  must  be  strained  through  a fine 
cloth  in  a strainer,  and  put  by  to  cool,  then 
it  must  be  skimmed. 

(o)  Jelly  to  Cover  Cold  Fish Clean  a 

small  skate  and  put  it  into,  three  quarts  of 
water,  with  a calf’s  foot  or  cow-heel,  a stick 
of  horseradish,  an  onion,  three  blades  of 
mace,  some  white  pepper,  a piece  of  lemon- 
peel,  and  a good  slice  of  lean  gammon;  stew 
till  it  becomes  jelly;  strain  it  off,  and  when 
cold  remove  every  bit  of  fat;  take  it  up 
from  the  sediment  and  boil  it,  omitting  the 
fat,  with  a glass  of  sherry,  the  whites  oi 
four  or  five  eggs,  and  a piece  of  lemon ; boil 
without  stirring,  and  after  a few  minutes 
set  it  by  to  stand  half  an  hour,  and  strain  it 
through  a bag  or  sieve  with  a cloth  in  it ; 
cover  the  fish  With  it  when  cold. 

Sect.  3.— Sauces. 

1594.  These  are  distinguished  from  gravies 
by  their  foundation  being  composed  of  gela- 
tine, milk,  cream,  butter,  or  some  other 
mild  material,  variously  flavoured. 

1595.  Receipts  for  Savoury  Sauces:— 

(a)  White  Sauce  for  Fricassee  of 

Fowls,  Rabbits,  White  Meat,  Fish,  os 
Vegetables.  — It  is  seldom  necessary  to 
buy  meat  for  this  favourite  sauce,  as  the 
proportion  of  that  flavour  is  but  small; 
the  water  that  has  boiled  fowls,  veal,  or 
rabbit ; or  a little  broth,  that  may  be  in  the 
house ; or  the  feet  and  necks  of  chickens ; 
for  raw  or  dressed  veal,  will  suffice.  Stew 
with  a little  water  any  of  these,  with  a bit 
of  lemon-peel,  some  sliced  onion,  some 
white  peppercorns,  a little  pounded  mace  or 
nutmeg,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  until 
the  flavour  is  good ; then  strain  it,  and  add 
a little  good  cream,  a piece  of  butter,  and  a 
little  flour;  salt  to  the  taste.  A squeeze 
of  lemon  may  be  added  after  the  sauce  is 
taken  off  the  fire,  shaking  it  well.  Yolk  of 
egg  is  often  used  for  fricassees,  but  cream  is 
better,  as  the  former  is  apt  to  curdle. 

Another , cheaper,  but  very  good.—AAd  to 
2 I 
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a little  boiling  mi'lk  a blade  of  mace,  and 
thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  and  flavour 
witn  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  or  cucumber  or  mushroom 
ketchup.  If  it  is  desired  richer,  a little 
cream  should  be  put,  instead  of  all  milk. 
This  will  do  for  fish  sauce,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  anchovy;  and  if  oyster, 
shrimp,  or  lobster  sauce  is  required,  leave 
out  the  anchovy. 

( b ) An  Excellent  Sauce  for  Carp  or 
Boiled  Turkey.— Rub  half  a pound  of 
butter  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  put  to  it 
a little  water,  melt  it,  and  add  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  cream  and  half  an 
anchovy  chopped  fine,  not  washed ; set  it 
over  the  fire,  and  as  it  boils  up  add  a large 
spoonful  of  real  India  soy  ; if  that  does  not 
give  it  a fine  colour  put  a little  more ; turn 
it  into  the  sauce-tureen,  and  put  some  salt 
and  half  a lemon;  stir  it  well  to  hinder  it 
from  curdling. 

(c)  Onion  Sauce.— Boil  the  onions  gently 
in  milk  and  water  till  they  are  quite  soft, 
then  rub  them  through  a colander  with 
a wooden  spoon,  and  boil  them  up  with 
cream  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beaten  up 
with  milk  or  with  melted  butter. 

(d)  Mushroom  Sauce.— Wash  and  pick  a 
pint  of  young  mushrooms,  and  rub  them 
with  salt  to  take  off  the  tender  skin;  put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  a little  salt, 
some  nutmeg,  a blade  of  mace,  a pint 
of  cream,  and  a good  piece  of  butter 
rubbed  in  flour.  Boil  them  up  and  stir 
them  till  done ; then  pour  the  sauce  round 
the  chickens,  &c.  Garnish  with  lemon.  If 
you  cannot  get  fresh  mushrooms,  use 
pickled  ones  done  white,  with  a little 
mushroom  powder  added  to  the  cream,  &c. 

(e)  Lemon  White  Sauce  for  Boiled 
Fowls.— Put  the  peel  of  a small  lemon,  cut 
very  thin,  into  a pint  of  sweet  rich  cream, 
with  a sprig  of  lemon  thyme,  and  ten  white 
peppercorns.  Simmer  gently  till  it  tastes 
well  of  the  lemon ; then  strain  it ; and 
thicken  it  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour 
rubbed  in  it.  Boil  it  up;  then  pour  the 
mice  of  the  lemon  strained  into  it,  stirring 
it  well.  Dish  the  chickens,  and  then  mix 
a little  white  gravy,  quite  hot,  with  the 
cream,  but  do  not  boil  them  together ; add 
salt  to  the  taste. 

(/)  Liver  Sauce.— Chop  boiled  liver  of 
rabbits  or  fowls,  and  put  it  in  melted 
butter  with  a very  little  pepper  and  salt, 
and  some  parsley ; give  it  one  boil  and  it  is 
ready.  Or,  cut  the  livers  and  slices  of  lemon 
in  dice,  with  scalded  parsley  and  hard  eggs ; 
add  salt,  and  mix  them  with  butter,  boil 
them  up,  and  pour  over  fowls ; also  over 
roast-rabbits. 

(g)  Egg  Sauce.— Boil  the  eggs  hard,  and 


chop  them  into  small  pieces ; then  put  them 
to  melted  butter,  and  boil  up. 

(h)  Parsley  and  Butter— Boil  parsley- 
leaves  and  chop  very  fine;  then  mix  with 
melted  butter  and  boil.  * 

Another. — When  no  parsley-leaves  are  to 
be  had,  tie  up  a little  parsley-seed  in  a bit 
of  clean  muslin  and  boil  it  a few  minutes  in 
some  water.  Use  this  water  to  melt  the 
butter;  and  throw  into  it  a little  boiled 
spinach  minced  to  look  like  parsley. 

( i ) Sorrel  Sauce — Mix  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  sorrel  juice,  a glass  of  white  wine, 
and  half  a pint  of  gooseberries  scalded.  Add 
an  ounce  or  two  of  sugar,  and  a bit  of 
butter.  Boil  them  up. 

(j)  Gooseberry  Sauce.— Boil  a pint  of 
green  gooseberries  in  sufficient  water  to 
cover  them,  until  they  are  tender.  Then 
pass  them  through  a colander  or  strainer ; 
add  ten  grains  of  ginger,  and  a few  lumps 
of  sugar,  with  a small  piece  of  butter.  Mix 
all  together,  and  boil  up. 

(k)  Bread  Sauce.— Boil  a large  onion 
(cut  in  four),  with  some  black  peppers  and 
milk,  till  the  onion  is  quite  a pap.  Pour 
the  milk,  after  straining  it,  on  grated  white 
stale  bread,  and  cover  it.  In  an  hour  put  it 
in  a saucepan,  with  a good  piece  of  butter 
mixed  with  a little  flour ; boil  up  together, 
and  serve.  A little  cream  added  is  a very 
great  improvement. 

( T)  Apple  Sauce  for  Goose  and  Roast 
Pork.— Pare,  core,  and  slice  some  apples; 
put  them  in  a stone  jar,  then  into  a sauce- 
pan of  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth.  If  on  a 
hearth,  let  a spoonful  or  two  of  water  be 
put  in  to  hinder  them  from  burning.  When 
they  are  done,  bruise  them  to  a mash,  and 
put  to  them  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg,  and  a little  brown  sugar.  Serve  it 
in  a sauce-tureen. 

(m)  Currant  Sauce.— Boil  an  ounce  ol 
dried  currants  in  half  a pint  of  water,  for  a 
few  minutes ; then  add  a small  teacupful 
of  bread  crumbs,  six  cloves,  a glass  of  port 
wine,  and  a bit  of  butter.  Stir  it  till  the 
whole  is  smooth. 

(n)  Lemon  Sauce.— Cut  thin  slices  ol' 
lemon  into  very  small  dice,  and  put  them 
in  melted  butter;  give  it  one  boil  and  pour 
it  over  boiled  fowls. 

(o)  Carrier  Sauce  for  Mutton.— Chop 

I six  shalots  fine,  and  boil  them  up  with  a i 
gill  of  gravy,  a spoonful  of  vinegar,  some  j 
pepper  and  salt. 

Ip ) Horseradish  Sauce  for  Cold  Meat 
or  Game.— Mix  well  together  one  ounce  of  j 
grated  horseradish,  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  a 
table-spoonful  of  made-mustard,  and  three 
dessert-spoonfuls  of  moist  sugar,  the  same  i 
quantity  of  vinegar,  and  milk  or  cream  to 
make  it  of  the  consistence  of  good  cream,  or 
thicker,  if  preferred. 
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(q)  Sauce  for  Cold  Fowl  or  Partridge. 
Rub  down  in  a mortar  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  boiled  hard,  an  anchovy,  two  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  oil,  three  of  vinegar,  a shalot, 
Cayenne  if  approved,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  mustard.  All  the  spice  and  herbs  should 
be  pounded  before  adding  them. 

(r)  Dutch  Sauce  for  Meat  or  Fish.— 
Put  six  spoonfuls  of  water  and  four  of 
vinegar  into  a saucepan,  warm  and  thicken 
it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Make  it 
quite  hot,  but  do  not  boil  it;  squeeze  in 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  strain  it 
through  a sieve. 

( s ) Sauce  Robart  for  Rumps  or  Steaks. 
Put  a piece  of  butter,  the  size  of  an  egg, 
into  a saucepan,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and 
when  browning  throw  in  a handful  of 
sliced  onions  cut  small;  fry  them  brown, 
but  do  not  let  them  burn ; add  half  a spoon- 
ful of  flour,  shake  the  onions  in  it  and  give 
it  another  fry;  then  put  four  spoonfuls  of 
gravy,  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil 
it  gently  ten  minutes  ; skim  off  the  fat,  and 
add  a tea-spoonful  of  made-mustard,  a 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon;  boil  it  all,  and  pour  it  round  the 
steaks.  They  should  be  of  a fine  yellow 
brown,  and  garnished  with  fried  parsley 
and  lemon. 

(t)  Sauce  A-la-Maitre  d’ Hotel — Put 
a piece  of  butter  into  a saucepan  with  some 
curled  parsley,  some  tarragon  leaves,  a 
shalot,  two  leaves  of  balm,  a little  salt, 
lemon,  or  a glass  of  veijuice,  and  mix  the 
whole  with  a spoon,  until  they  are  well 
incorporated,  and  simmer  them  for  a few 
minutes. 

(u)  To  Melt  Butter.— Mix  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  to  four 
ounces  of  the  best  butter,  on  a trencher. 
Put  it  into  a small  saucepan,  with  two  or 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  hot  water,  boil 
quick  a minute,  shaking  it  all  the  time, 
and  turning  it  always  in  one  direction. 
Milk  used  instead  of  water  requires  rather 
less  butter,  and  looks  whiter. 

(v)  Fennel  Sauce  is  made  like  parsley 
and  butter  (see  h). 

( w ) Caper  Sauce.— Add  whole  capers  to 
melted  butter  with  a portion  of  the  vinegar 
they  are  found  in.  Cream  is  a great  im- 
provement to  the  butter.  A substitute  for 
capers  may  be  found  in  the  nasturtium 
seed  pickled  (see  page  406). 

Another  Substitute  for  Caper  Sauce,  inferior 
to  Nasturtiums.— Boil  parsley  slowly,  to  let  it 
become  a bad  colour,  cut,  but  do  not  chop 
it  fine ; put  it  to  melted  butter,  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of 
vinegar.  Boil  up  and  serve. 

( x ) Mint  Sauce.— Chop  mint  leaves  with 
a sharp  knife,  and  quickly,  to  preserve  the 
calour  put  them  intc  a sauce-tureen  with 


sufficient  sugar  to  take  off  the  extreme 
acidity  of  the  vinegar,  which  must  be 
added  in  such  quantity  as  to  make  the 
leaves  float  in  a liquid. 

1596.  Receipts  for  Fish  Sauces  :— 

(a)  Lobster  Sauce Take  a large  fresh 

lobster,  carefully  pick  out  the  berries  and 
all  the  inside;  cut  it  small;  make  a sauce 
with  a lump  of  flour  and  butter,  a little 
milk  or  cream,  a very  small  quantity  of 
essence  of  anchovy,  a very  little  mace,  beat 
fine,  and  Cayenne ; then  pull  the  rest  of 
the  lobster  to  pieces  with  two  forks ; add 
the  sauce,  by  degrees,  to  the  berries,  and 
put  in  the  lobster.  Give  it  a boil,  stirring 
all  the  time,  and  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

( b ) To  Make  Oyster  Sauce.— Take  the 
oysters,  open  the  bodies,  and  remove  the 
beards;  put  the  former  into  a saucepan 
with  the  liquor  and  a little  water;  put 
the  beards  into  a piece  of  muslin,  and 
boil  them  with  the  oysters  to  extract  the 
juice  and  flavour;  thicken  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  after  removing  the  beards,  add 
some  cream,  a little  mace,  pepper,  and  salt. 

(c)  Shrimp  Sauce.— If  the  shrimps  are 
not  picked  at  home,  pour  a little  water  over 
them  to  wash  them;  put  them  to  butter 
melted  thick  and  smooth,  give  them  one 
boil,  and  add  the  juice  of  a lemon. 

( d ) Brown  Sauce  for  Fish.— Melt  some 
butter  in  cream  (instead  of  flour  and  water) 
with  as  much  walnut  ketchup  boiled  in  it 
as  will  make  it  of  a nice  light  brown. 

(e)  White  Sauce  for  Fish.— Boil  some 
cream,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter, 
then  let  it  simmer  till  smooth ; add  a tea- 
spoonful of  essence  of  anchovy  to  a tureen- 
ful, and,  if  it  is  liked,  a little  walnut  or 
mushroom  ketchup.  For  cod  sauce,  omit 
the  anchovy  and  ketchup,  and  add  a little 
ginger.  If  cream  is  scarce,  use  milk  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

(/)  Fish  Sauce  Without  Butter.  — 
Simmer  very  gently  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
vinegar,  and  half  a pint  of  water  (which 
must  not  be  hard),  and  then  add  an 
onion,  half  a handful  of  horseradish,  and 
the  following  spices  lightly  bruised:  four 
cloves,  two  blades  of  mace,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonflil  of  black  pepper.  When  the  onion 
is  quite  tender,  chop  it  small  with  two 
anchovies,  and  set  the  whole  on  the  fire  to 
boil  for  a few  minutes,  with  a spoonful  of 
ketchup.  In  the  meantime,  have  ready  and 
well  beaten  the  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs ; 
strain  them,  mix  the  liquor  by  degrees  with 
them,  and  when  well  mixed,  set  the  sauce- 
pan over  a gentle  fire,  keeping  a basin  in 
one  hand,  into  which  toss  the  sauce  to  and 
fro,  and  shake  the  saucepan  over  the  fire 
that  the  eggs  may  not  curdle.  Do  not  boil 
them,  only  let  the  sauce  be  hot  enough  to 
give  it  the  thickness  of  melted  butter. 
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MAINTAINING  HEALTH  BY  PROPER  COOKERY. 


Sect.  4— Stuffings  and  Forcemeats. 


1597.  These  articles,  whether  in  the  form 
of  stuffing,  forcemeat,  or  balls,  make  a 
considerable  part  of  good  cooking  by  the 
flavour  they  impart  to  whatsoever  dish 
they  are  added,  if  properly  compounded. 
Exact  rules  for  the  quantities  of  which  they 
are  composed  cannot  easily  be  given ; but 
the  following  observations  may  be  useful, 
and  habit  will  soon  give  knowledge  in  mix- 
ing them  to  the  taste.  According  to  what  it 
is  wanted  for,  should  be  the  selection  from 
the  following  list,  observing  that  of  the 
most  pungent  articles  least  must  be  used. 
No  one  flavour  should  predominate  greatly; 
and  if  several  dishes  are  served  on  the  same 
day,  there  should  be  a marked  variety  in 
the  taste  of  the  forcemeat,  as  well  as  the 
gravies.  It  should  be  consistent  enough 
to  cut  with  a knife,  but  not  dry  and  heavy. 


Forcemeat  Ingredients. 


ESSENTIAL. 

Cold  fowl  or  veaL 

Scraped  ham. 

Fat  bacon. 

Beef-suet. 

Crumbs  of  bread. 

Parsley. 

White  pepper. 

Salt. 

Nutmeg. 

Yolk  and  white  of 
egg  well  beaten 
to  bind  the  mix- 
ture. 


ACCESSORY. 

Oysters. 

Anchovy. 

Tarragon. 

Savoury  herb. 
Pennyroyal. 
Knotted  maijoram. 
Thyme. 

Basil. 

Yolks  of  hard  eggs. 

Cayenne 

Garlic. 

Shalot. 

Chives. 

Jamaica  pepper,  in 
fine  powder,  or 
two  or  three 
cloves. 


The  first  column  contains  the  articles  of 
which  the  forcemeat  may  be  made,  with- 
out any  striking  flavour ; and  to  those  may 
be  added  some  of  the  different  ingredients 
of  the  second  column,  to  vary  the  taste. 

1598.  Receipts  for  Stuffing  and  Force- 
meats :— 

(a)  Common  Stuffing,  or  Forcemeat— 
Take  three  or  four  ounces  of  suet,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  veal  (or  if  for  turkeys, 
chopped  oysters),  two  ounces  of  finely- 
grated  bread,  chop  these  up  with  parsley 
already  minced  very  finely,  and  flavour 
with  a little  lemon -peel,  nutmeg  or  mace, 
white  pepper  and  salt  (lemon-thyme,  or 
sweet  maijoram,  are  thought  an  improve- 
ment by  some).  Then  blend  all  with  the 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten. 

Stuffing  or  Forcemeat  for  Fowls  or 
Veal.—  Shred  a little  ham  or  gammon, 
some  cold  veal  or  fowl,  some  beef-suet,  a 
small  quantity  of  onion,  some  parsley,  a 
little  lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  or  pounded 


mace,  and  either  white  pepper  or  Cayenne, 
and  bread  crumbs.  Pound  in  a mortar,  and 
bind  it  with  one  or  two  eggs  beaten  and 
strained,  adding  thyme  or  maijoram,  or 
both  together,  according  to  fancy.  For 
forcemeat  patties,  the  mixture  as  above. 

( b ) Stuffing  for  Hare.— To  make  this, 
chop  up  the  liver  with  an  anchovy,  some 
fat  bacon,  two  ounces  of  suet,  herbs  as  for 
veal  (a),  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a little 
onion,  two  ounces  of  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
an  egg  to  bind  it  all. 

(c)  Forcemeat  Balls  or  Cakes.  — A 
pound  of  fresh  suet,  one  ounce  of  ready- 
dressed  veal  or  chicken  chopped  fine,  bread 
crumbs,  a little  shalot  or  onion,  salt,  white 
pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  pennyroyal,  parsley, 
and  lemon  thyme  finely  shred;  beat  as 
many  fresh  eggs,  yokes  and  whites  sepa- 
rately, as  will  make  the  above  ingredients 
into  a moist  paste;  roll  into  small  balls, 
and  fry  them  in  fresh  lard,  putting  them 
in  just  as  it  boils  up.  When  of  a light 
brown,  take  them  out,  and  drain  before  the 
fire.  If  the  suet  is  moist  or  stale,  a great 
many  more  eggs  will  be  necessary.  Force- 
meat balls  made  in  this  way  are  remark- 
ably light;  but  being  somewhat  greasy, 
some  people  prefer  them  with  less  suet 
and  eggs. 

Another.— Beat  half  a pound  of  lean  pork 
or  veal,  and  half  a pound  of  suet,  well  in  a 
mortar ; put  in  three  eggs  and  a little  grated 
bread.  Season  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg, 
two  cloves,  lemon  peel,  and  a blade  or  two 
of  mace. 

id)  Forcemeat  Balls  for  Fish  Soups  or 
Stews.— Beat  the  flesh  and  soft  parts  of  a 
middling  lobster,  half  an  anchovy,  a large 
piece  of  boiled  celery,  the  yolk  of  a hard 
egg,  a little  Cayenne,  mace,  salt,  and  white 
pepper,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  bread 
crumbs,  and  one  of  oyster  liquor,  two 
ounces  of  butter  warmed,  and  two  eggs 
long  beaten  ; make  into  balls,  and  fry  of  a 
fine  brown  in  butter. 

(e)  Little  Egg  Balls— Beat  three  hard 
yolks  of  eggs  in  a mortar,  and  make  into  a 
paste  with  the  yolk  of  a raw  one,  roll  it  into 
small  balls,  and  throw  them,  into  boiling 
water  for  two  minutes  to  harden. 

if)  Stuffing  for  Geese  and  Bucks 

(See  ii ),  page  453.) 

ig)  Stuffing  for  Sucking  Pigs— (See 
(g),  page  452). 

Qi)  The  Stuffing  for  Roast  Pork  is 
the  same  as  for  Geese  and  Bucks. 

Sect.  5— Sausages,  Black  Puddings,  &c. 

1599.  These  Savoury  Compounds  are 
made  with  various  materials,  chopped  and 
mixed  together  either  by  the  hand  or  with 
the  aid  of  a common  chopper  and  board,  or 
with  a sausage-making  machine,  which 


SAUSAGES  AND  PUDDINGS. 
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last  acts  remarkably  well,  but  is  not 
required  often  enough  in  private  houses 
to  warrant  its  purchase.  They  are  after- 
wards put  into  properly-cleaned  lengths 
of  the  entrails  of  the  ox,  sheep,  calf,  or  pig, 
and  tied  at  short  intervals  with  common 
line  string.  In  cleaning  the  entrails  they 
are  turned  inside  out,  stretched  on  a smooth 
stick,  and  well  scraped  and  washed  in 
several  waters. 

(а)  Pork  Sausages.— Chop  fat  and  lean 
of  pork  together;  season  it  with  sage,  pep- 
per, and  salt,  and  add  two  or  three  berries 
of  allspice;  half -fill  hogs’  entrails  that 
have  been  soaked  and  made  extremely 
clean ; or  the  meat  may  be  kept  in  a very 
small  pan  closely  covered,  and  rolled  and 
dusted  with  a very  little  flour  before  it 
is  fried ; serve  on  mashed  potatoes  put  in  a 
form,  plain,  or  browned  with  the  salaman- 
der or  before  the  fire ; they  must  be  pricked 
with  a fork  before  they  are  dressed  or  they 
will  burst,  unless  they  are  very  carefully 
fried.  (See  Frying,  page  464.) 

(б)  Large  Smoked  Sausages  or  Polo- 
nies.—Season  fat  and  lean  pork  with  some 
salt,  saltpetre,  black  pepper,  and  allspice, 
all  in  fine  powder,  and  rub  into  the  meat ; 
the  sixth  day  cut  it  small,  and  mix  with  it 
some  shred  shalot  or  garlic,  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible ; have  ready  an  ox-gut  that  has  been 
scoured,  salted,  and  soaked  well,  and  fill 
it  with  the  above  stuffing;  tie  up  the  ends, 
and  hang  it  to  smoke  as  you  would  hams, 
but  first  wrap  it  in  a fold  or  two  of  old 
muslin ; it  must  be  high-dried.  Some  eat 
it  without  boiling,  but  others  like  it  boiled 
first.  The  skin  should  be  tied  in  different 
places,  so  as  to  make  each  link  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  long. 

(c)  Oxford  Sausages.— Chop  a pound 
and  a half  of  pork,  and  the  same  of  veal, 
cleared  of  skin  and  sinews;  add  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  beef-suet ; mince  and 
mix  them ; steep  the  crumb  of  a penny-loaf 
in  water,  and  mix  it  with  the  meat,  with 
also  a little  dried  sage,  pepper,  and  salt. 

(d)  Beef  and  Yeal  Sausages.— These 
are  each  made  in  the  same  way  as  for 
pork  (a),  but  there  is  generally  a larger 
proportion  of  spice;  the  herbs  added  are 
marjoram,  thyme,  and  parsley  instead  of 
sage. 

1600.  To  Make  Black  Puddings.— The 
blood  must  be  stirred  with  salt  till  cold. 
Put  a quart  of  it,  or  rather  more,  to  a quart 
of  whole  grits,  to  soak  one  night ; and  soak 
the  crumb  of  a quartern  loaf  in  rather  more 
than  two  quarts  of  new  milk  made  hot. 
In  the  meantime  prepare  the  entrails  by 
washing,  turning,  and  scraping  with  salt 
anu  wrater,  and  changing  the  water  several 


times.  Chop  fine  a little  winter-savoury 
and  thyme,  a good  quantity  of  penny-royal, 
pepper  and  salt,  a few  cloves,  some  allspice, 
ginger,  and  nutmeg ; mix  these  with  three 
pounds  of  beef-suet  and  six  eggs  well 
beaten  and  strained;  and  then  beat  the 
bread,  grits,  &c.,  all  up  with  the  seasoning ; 
when  well  mixed,  have  ready  some  hog’s 
fat  cut  into  large  bits,  and  as  you  fill  the 
skins  put  it  in  at  proper  distances.  Tie  in 
links,  only  half  filled,  and  boil  in  a large 
kettle,  pricking  them  as  they  swell,  or  they 
will  burst.  When  boiled,  lay  them  between 
clean  cloths  till  cold,  and  hang  them  up  in 
the  kitchen.  When  to  be  used,  scald  them 
a few  minutes  in  water ; wipe,  and  put  them 
into  a Dutch  oven.  If  there  are  not  skins 
enough,  put  the  stuffing  into  basins,  and 
boil  it  covered  with  floured  cloths ; and 
slice  and  fry  it  when  to  be  used. 

Another  Receipt.— Soak  all  night  a quart 
of  bruised  grits  in  as  much  boiling  hot  milk 
as  will  swell  them  and  leave  half  a pint  of 
liquid.  Chop  a good  quantity  of  penny- 
royal, some  savoury  and  thyme ; then  add 
salt,  pepper,  and  allspice,  finely  powdered. 
Mix  the  above  with  a quart  of  the  blood, 
prepared  as  before  directed ; then  half  fill 
the  skins,  after  they  have  been  cleaned 
thoroughly,  and  put  as  much  of  the  leaf 
(that  is,  the  inward  fat)  of  the  pig  as  will 
make  it  pretty  rich.  Boil  as  before  directed. 
A small  quantity  of  leeks  finely  shred  and 
well  mixed  is  a great  improvement. 

1601.  White  Hog’s  Puddings.— When  the 
skins  have  been  soaked  and  cleaned  as 
before  directed,  rinse  and  soak  them  all 
night  in  rose-water,  and  put  into  them  the 
following  filling: — Mix  half  a pound  of 
blanched  almonds  cut  into  seven  or  eight 
bits,  with  a pound  of  grated  bread,  two 
pounds  of  marrow  or  suet,  a pound  of  cur- 
rants, some  beaten  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace, 
and  nutmeg,  a quart  of  cream,  the  yolks  of 
six  and  whites  of  two  eggs,  a little  orange- 
flower  water,  a little  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  and 
some  lemon-peel  and  citron  sliced,  and  half 
fill  the  skins.  To  know  whether  properly 
flavoured,  warm  a little  in  a pannikin.  In 
boiling,  much  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  puddings  from  bursting.  Prick 
them  with  a small  fork  as  they  rise,  and 
boil  them  in  milk  and  water.  Lay  them  in 
a table-cloth  till  cold. 

1602.  Saveloys.— These  are  made  of  salt 
pork,  of  which  the  fat  and  lean  are  mixed 
together  and  chopped  with  a fourth  part  of 
bread,  a little  pepper  and  allspice,  and  a 
rather  liberal  use  of  sage  leaves.  They  are 
put  in  skins  as  for  pork  sausages,  and 
boiled  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  then  put  by 
and  eaten  cold. 
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CHAP.  X. 
VEGETABLES. 


Sect.  1.— General  Observations  in 
Dressing  Vegetables. 

1603.  Vegetables  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  from  insects  and  nicely  washed. 
Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water,  and  drain 
them  the  moment  they  are  done  enough. 
If  overboiled  they  will  lose  their  beauty 
and  crispness.  Bad  cooks  sometimes  dress 
them  with  meat,  which  is  wrong,  except 
carrots  or  cabbage  with  boiling  beef. 

1604.  In  order  to  Boil  Vegetables  of  a 
good  Green  Colour,  take  care  that  the 
water  boils  when  they  are  put  in.  Make 
them  boil  very  fast.  Do  not  cover,  but 
watch  them,  and  if  the  water  has  not 
slackened  you  may  be  sure  they  are  done 
when  they  begin  to  sink.  Then  take  them 
out  immediately,  or  the  colour  will  change. 
Hard  water,  especially  if  chalybeate,  spoils 
the  colour  of  such  vegetables  as  should  be 
green.  To  boil  them  green  in  hard  water, 
put  a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash  into  the  water  when  it  boils,  before 
the  vegetables  are  put  in. 

Sect.  2.— Special  Directions  for 
Dressing  Vegetables. 

1605.  Receipts  for  Dressing  Potatoes. 

(а)  To  Boil  ( an  excellent  Receipt).— Pare, 
or  merely  wash  them,  as  preferred,  and 
put  them  in  a covered  saucepan  of  cold 
water,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt;  boil 
them  till  they  are  done  (which  can  be 
ascertained  by  running  a fork  into  them) 
and  begin  to  break  a little;  then  pour 
the  water  from  them,  and  hold  the  sauce- 
pan, with  the  lid  off;  over  the  fire  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  shaking  well  at  the 
end  of  the  time;  put  the  lid  loosely  on  so  as 
to  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  and  sprinkle  a 
very  little  salt  over  them ; let  them  stand 
till  wanted  (the  sooner  the  better),  but  they 
may  remain  in  this  way,  if  necessary,  half 
an  hour  or  more.  Time,  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  or  longer  if  very  large. 

Another  Way.— Set  them  on  a fire,  without 
paring  them,  in  cold  water;  let  them  half 
boil,  then  throw  some  salt  in  and  a pint 
of  cold  water,  and  let  them  boil  again  till 
almost  done.  Pour  off  the  water,  and  put 
a clean  cloth  over  them,  and  then  the 
saucepan  cover,  and  set  them  by  the  fire 
to  steam  till  ready.  Many  persons  prefer 
steamers.  Potatoes  look  best  when  the 
skin  is  peeled,  not  cut.  Do  new  potatoes 
the  same ; but  be  careful  they  are  taken  off 
in  time,  or  they  will  be  watery.  Before 
dressing,  rub  off  the  skin  with  a cloth  and 
salt,  and  then  wash. 

(б)  To  Broil Parboil,  then  slice  and  broil 


them.  Or , parboil,  and  then  set  them  whole 
on  the  gridiron  over  a "very  slow  fire,  and 
when  thoroughly  done  send  them  up  with 
their  skins  on.  This  last  way  is  practised 
in  many  Irish  families. 

(c)  To  Roast. — Half  boil,  take  off  the  thin 
peel,  and  roast  them  of  a beautiful  brown. 
Or,  put  them  with  the  peel  on  in  the  ashes 
of  a wood  fire. 

(d)  To  Fry. — Take  the  skin  off  raw 
potatoes,  slice  them,  soak  in  cold  water, 
and  fry  them,  either  in  butter  or  thin 
batter.  Or,  as 

Potato  Chips.— Wash  and  peel  some 
potatoes,  then  pare  them,  ribbon-like,  into 
long  lengths ; put  them  into  cold  water  to 
remove  the  strong  potato  flavour;  drain 
them,  and  throw  them  into  a pan  with  a 
little  butter,  and  fry  them  a light  brown. 
Take  them  out  of  the  pan,  and  place  them 
close  to  the  fire  on  a sieve  lined  with  clean 
writing  paper  to  dry,  before  they  are  served 
up.  A little  salt  may  be  sprinkled  over 
them. 

(e)  To  Baee. — Wash  and  put  them  whole 
and  unpeeled  into  a slow  oven,  and  let  them 
remain  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours. 

(/)  To  Mash.— Boil  the  potatoes,  peel 

them,  and  break  them  to  paste ; then  to  two 
pounds  of  them  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
hot  milk,  a little  salt,  and  two  ounces  of 
butter,  and  stir  it  all  well  over  the  fire. 
Either  serve  them  in  this  manner,  or  place 
them  on  the  dish  in  a form,  and  then  brown 
the  top  with  a salamander,  or  in  scallops 
before  the  fire. 

( g ) New  Potatoes.— To  Boil.— Procure 
them  of  equal  size,  and  if  very  young,  wash 
them  only ; if  older,  rub  off  the  skins  with  a 
scrubbing-brush  or  coarse  cloth.  Put  them 
into  boiling  water  till  tender,  and  sprinkle 
a little  salt  over  them,  and  put  a lump  of 
butter  in;  shake  up  and  serve.  Time,  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes. 

Qi)  Cooked  Potatoes— To  Fry— Heat 
some  dripping  or  lard  in  a fryingpan,  then 
drop  in  some  slices  of  boiled  potatoes,  or 
broken  fragments  will  do  quite  as  well, 
stir  them  with  a spoon,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  they  will  be  browned  enough,  then 
drain  off  any  superfluous  fat,  add  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  serve. 

(i)  Old  Potatoes  in  a New  Dress— 
Wash  and  pare  some  large  old  potatoes, 

then,  with  an  iron  scoop,  make  them  into 
small  balls  the  size  of  young  ones ; steam 
them,  and  serve  with  white  sauce  poured 
over  them. 

O')  Potato  Balls— Mash  very  smooth 
some  well-boiled  potatoes  with  a little 
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cream  (or  butter  and  milk)  and  salt,  then 
form  them  into  balls  the  size  of  a peach, 
and  indented  like  one,  or  into  the  shape  of 
a pear;  warm  through,  and  brown  slightly 
on  one  side  in  a Dutch  oven.  The  pears 
should  be  served  on  a napkin  with  the 
broad  end  downwards,  and  a bit  of  stalk 
stuck  in  the  other  end.  They  may  also,  as  a 
variety,  be  placed  in  a well-thickened  brown 
gravy,  poured  round  but  not  over  them. 

(k)  Rissoles  he  Pomme  de  Terre — Mix 
with  potatoes  mashed  with  milk  some  fine 
chopped  herbs;  roll  into  long  rissoles,  fry 
them  a light  brown,  and  send  them  as  hot 
as  possible  to  table.  Or,  brash  them  over 
with  yolk  of  egg,  and  dip  them  in  bread- 
crumbs ; then  having  melted  a little  butter 
in  a saucepan*  put  in  the  rissoles,  and  shake 
them  gently  over  the  fire  till  they  are  a 
light  brown. 

1606.  Carrots  ani>.  Parsnips  require  a 
good  deal  of  boiling.  When  young,  wipe  off 
the  skin  after  they  are  boiled;  when  old,  boil 
them  with  the  salt  meat,  and  scrape  them 
first.  (Parsnips  should  always  be  scraped.). 
Average  time,  from  twenty  to  forty-five 
minutes. 

(а)  To  Stew  Carrots  White.— Half  boil, 
then  nicely  scrape,  and  slice  them  into  a 
stewpan.  Put  to  them  half  a teacupful  of 
any  weak  broth,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and 
half  a cupful  of  cream  ; simmer  them  till 
they  are  very  tender,  but  not  broken. 
Before  serving,  rub  a very  little  flour  with 
a bit  of  butter,  and  warm  up  with  them. 
If  approved,  chopped  parsley  may  be  added 
ten  minutes  before  served. 

(б)  To  Stew  Carrots  Brown — Take  six 
large  carrots,  wash  and  scrape  them  well, 
put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them 
boil  for  half  an  hour  ; then  take  them  out, 
drain,  and  cut  each  carrot  into  as  many 
round  balls  as  it  will  make ; put  them  into 
the  stewpan  with  a pint  of  gravy,  flavoured 
with  a little  pepper,  salt,  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  Worcestershire  sauce ; let  them  simmer 
for  twenty  minutes,  then  take  them  out, 
pile  them  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  thicken 
the  gravy  with  a little  flour  and  butter, 
pour  it  over  the  carrots  and  serve. 

Parsnips  would  be  very  good  cooked  in 
this  way. 

(c)  To  Mash  Parsnips  or  Carrots— 
Boil  them  till  tender,  pare,  and  then  mash 
them  and  warm  in  a stewpan  with  a little 
cream,  a good  piece  of  butter,  and  pepper 
and  salt. 

(i d ) Fricassee  of  Parsnips.— Boil  in  milk 
till  they  are  soft,  then  cut  them  lengthways 
into  bits  two  or  three  inches  long,  and 
simmer  in  a white  sauce  made  of  two 
spoonfuls  of  broth,  a bit  of  mace,  half  a 
cupful  of  cream,  a bit  of  butter,  and  some 
flour,  pepper,  and  salt 


1607.  Beet-roots  make  a very  pleasant 
addition  to  winter-salad,  of  which  they 
may  agreeably  form  a full  half,  instead  of 
being  only  used  to  ornament  it.  This  root 
is  cooling  and  very  wholesome.  It  is  ex- 
tremely good  boiled  and  sliced  with  a small 
quantity  of  onion;  or  stewed  with  whole 
onions,  large  or  small,  as  follows— boil  the 
beet  with  the  skin  on,  slice  it  into  a stew- 
pan with  a little  broth,  and  a spoonful  of 
vinegar;  simmer  till  the  gravy  is  tinged 
with  the  colour,  then  put  it  into  a small 
dish,  and  make  a circle  round  of  the  button 
onions,  first  boiled'  till  tender.  Time,  one 
hour  and  a half  to  two  hours. 

1608.  Turnips..— To  Boil.— Pare  them,  and 
if  large,  split  them;  if  small,  leave  them 
whole.  Put  them  in  boiling  water  with  a 
little  salt,  and  keep  them  well  covered  until 
they  are  tender.  They  require  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes. 

(a)  To  Mash— Boil  them  as  above  till 
very  tender,  then  press  the  water  from 
them  between  two  plates,  after  which 
mash  them,  and  pass  them  through  a 
colander.  Then  put  them  into  a saucepan, 
add  a little  salt,  and  some  milk  or  cream ; 
keep  stirring  till  quite  hot,  then  serve. 

1609.  Onions.— To  Stew— Peel  six  large 
onions ; fry  gently  of  a fine  brown,  but  do 
not  blacken  them  then  put  them  into  a 
small  stewpan  with  a little  weak  gravy, 
pepper,  and  salt ; cover  and  stew  gently  for 
two  hours.  They  should  be  lightly  floured 
at  first. 

(a)  To  Roast— They  should  be  done  with 
all  the  skins  on ; they  eat  well  alone,  with 
only  salt  and  cold  butter,  or  with  roast 
potatoes  or  beet-roots. 

(b)  Spanish  Onions— To  Stew— Boil 
four  onions,  and  when  done  scoop  out  the 
middle,  and  fill  them  with  forcemeat;  fry 
them  a light  brown,  and  make  a rich  gravy 
and  pour  over  them.  This  makes  a good 
corner  dish. 

(c)  To  Fry  Onions  for  Steaks,  Her- 
rings, &c. — Peel  the  onions,  cut  them  in 
slices,  fry  them  in  the  fat  from  the  steak, 
&c.,  which  ought  to  be  tried  first  and  kept 
hot  the  while.  They  are  usually  served  in 
the  same  dish  with  the  steak  or  fish. 

1610.  Celery— To  Stew Wash  six  heads 

and  strip  off  the  outer  leaves;  either  halve 
or  leave  them  whole,  according  to  their 
size;  cut  into  lengths  of  four  inches;  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  a cup  of  broth  or 
weak  white  gravy ; stew  till  tender ; then 
add  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a little  flour 
and  butter,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg,  and  simmer  all  together. 

1611.  Asparagus— To  Boil — Clean  the 
asparagus,  and  cut  all  of  a length,  then  boil 
till  the  tops  are  quite  tender ; have  ready  a 
toast  to  place  them  on,  and  serve  while 
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hot.  A little  mint  boiled  with  asparagus  is 
a great  improvement  to  its  flavour.  Time, 
about  twenty  minutes. 

1612.  Vegetable  Marrow.*— To  Boil  or 
Stew.— This  excellent  vegetable  may  be 
boiled  till  tender;  then  divide  it  length- 
ways into  two,  and  serve  it  up  on  toast, 
accompanied  by  melted  butter;  or  when 
nearly  boiled,  divide  it  as  above,  and  stew 
gently  in  gravy  like  cucumbers.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  choose  young  ones  not 
exceeding  six  inches  in  length.  Time, 
from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour. 

(a)  To  Mash.— When  too  old  and  large  to 
send  to  table  as  above,  they  should  be  cut 
in  quarters,  the  seeds  taken  out,  and  boiled 
till  tender ; then  drain  the  water  from  them 
through  a colander,  mash  them  with  a 
little  pepper,  butter,  and  salt,  and  serve  on 
a buttered  toast. 

1613.  Sea  Kale  must  be  boiled  very  white, 
and  served  on  toast  like  asparagus  and 
vegetable  marrow.  White  sauce  may  be. 
poured  over  it.  Time  for  boiling,  from  half 
an  hour  to  three-quarters. 

To  Stew  Brow.  — Boil  the  kale,  as 
above ; then  drain  it,  and  simmer  slowly  in 
a stewpan,  with  from  half  a pint  to  one  pint 
of  rich  and  well-seasoned  clear  gravy,  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  serve. 

1614.  Laver.— This  is  a plant  that  grows  on 
the  rocks  near  the  sea  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  sent  in  pots  prepared  for  eating. 
Set  it  in  a dish  over  a lamp,  with  a bit  of 
butter,  and  the  squeeze  of  a Seville  orange ; 
stir  it  till  hot.  It  is  eaten  with  roast  meat, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a great  sweetener  of 
the  blood.  It  is  seldom  liked  at  first,  but 
people  become  extremely  fond  of  it  by 
habit. 

1615.  Artichokes.— To  Dress.— Trim  a few 
of  the  outside  leaves  off,  and  cut  the  stalk 
even;  if  young,  half  an  hour  will  boil 
them ; they  are  better  for  being  gathered 
two  or  three  days  first.  Serve  them  with 
.melted  butter,  in  as  many  small  cups  as 
there  are  artichokes.  Time,  nearly  an  hour. 

(a)  Artichoke  Bottoms.— If  dried,  they 
:must  be  soaked,  then  stewed  in  weak  gravy, 
and  served  with  or  without  forcemeat  in 
each.  Or,  they  may  be  boiled  in  milk,  and 
served  with  cream  sauce;  or  added  to 
ragouts,  French  pies,  &c. 

( b ) Jerusalem  Artichokes  must  be  taken 
up  the  moment  they  are  done,  or  they  will 
be  too  soft.  They  usually  take  about  twenty 
to  twenty-five  minutes.  They  may  be 
boiled  plain,  or  served  with  white  fricassee- 
sauce,  or  mashed  like  turnips,  seasoning 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  adding  a little 
butter. 

J 616.  Spinach  requires  great  care  in  wash- 
ing and  picking  it.  When  that  is  done, 
throw  it  into  a saucepan  that  will  just  hold 


it,  sprinkle  it  with  a little  salt,  and  cover 
close.  The  pan  must  be  set  on  the  fire,  and 
well  shaken.  When  done,  beat  the  spinach 
well  with  a small  bit  of  butter;  it  must 
come  to  table  pretty  dry,  and  looks  well 
if  pressed  into  a tin  mould  in  the  form  of 
a large  leaf,  which  is  sold  at  the  tin  shops. 
A spoonful  of  cream  is  an  improvement. 

1617.  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  &c. 

(a)  Cauliflowers.— To  Boil.— Choose 
those  that  are  close  and  white,  cut  off  the 
green  leaves,  and  look  carefully  that  there 
are  no  caterpillars  about  the  stalk.  Soak 
an  hour  in  cold  water,  then  boil  them  in 
milk  and  water,  and  take  care  to  skim  the 
saucepan,  that  not  the  least  foulness  may 
fall  on  the  flower.  They  must  be  served  very 
white,  and  rather  crisp,  but  still  sufficiently 
done.  Time,  twenty-five  minutes  or  more. 

(b)  Cauliflower  in  White  Sauce.— Half 
boil  it,  then  cut  it  into  handsome  pieces,  and 
lay  them  in  a stewpan  with  a little  broth, 
a bit  of  mace,  a little  salt,  and  a dust  of 
white  pepper ; simmer  half  an  hour,  then 
put  a little  cream,  butter,  and  flour;  shake 
and  simmer  a few  minutes  and  serve. 

(c)  Cauliflower  Omelet  (American).— 
Take  the  white  part  of  a boiled  cauliflower 
after  it  is  cold,  and  chop  it  very  small,  and 
mix  with  it  a sufficient  quantity  of  well- 
beaten  egg,  to  make  a very  thick  batter, 
then  fry  it  in  fresh  butter  in  a small  pan, 
and  send  it  to  table  hot. 

(d)  Cauliflower  Fried  (American) — 
Having  laid  a fine  cauliflower  in  cold  water 
for  an  hour,  put  it  into  a pot  of  hot  water 
that  has  been  slightly  salted  (milk  and  water 
will  be  still  better),  and  boil  it  twenty-five 
minutes,  or  till  the  large  stalk  is  perfectly 
tender,  then  divide  it  equally  into  small 
tufts,  and  spread  it  on  a dish  to  cool.  Pre- 
pare a sufficient  quantity  of  batter,  made 
in  the  proportion  of  a table-spoonful  of 
flour,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk  to 
each  egg;  beat  the  eggs  very  light,  then  stir 
into  them  the  flour  and  milk  alternately,  a 
spoonful  of  flour  and  two  spoonfuls  of  milk 
at  a time.  When  the  cauliflower  is  cold, 
have  ready  some  fresh  butter  in  a frying 
pan  over  a clear  fire.  When  it  has  come  to 
a boil,  and  has  done  bubbling,  dip  each  tuft 
of  cauliflower  twice  into  the  batter,  and 
fry  them  a light  brown ; send  them  to  table 
hot.  Brocoli  may  be  fried  in  this  manner. 

(e)  Brocoli.— Cut  the  heads  with  short 
stalks,  and  pare  the  tough  skin  off  them. 
Tie  the  small  shoots  into  bunches,  and 
boil  them  a shorter  time  than  the  heads. 
Some  salt  must  be  put  into  the  water.  Serve 
with  or  without  toast. 

(/)  An  Excellent  Wat  of  Boiling 
Cabbage.— Having  trimmed  the  cabbage, 
and  washed  it  well  in  cold  water  (examin- 
ing the  leaves  to  see  that  no  insects  aro 
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lurking  among  them),  cut  it  almost  into 
quarters,  but  do  not  divide  it  entirely  down 
at  the  stem,  which  should  be  cut  off  just 
below  the  termination  of  the  leaves.  Let 
it  lie  an  hour  in  a pan  of  cold  water.  Have 
ready  a potful  of  boiling  water,  seasoned 
with  a small  tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Put  the 
cabbage  into  it,  and  let  it  boil  for  an  hour 
and  a half,  skimming  it  occasionally.  Then 
take  it  out ; put  it  into  a colander  to  drain, 
and  when  all  the  hot  water  has  drained  off, 
set  it  under  the  hydrant.  Let  the  hydrant 
run  on  it,  till  the  cabbage  has  become  per- 
fectly cold  all  through.  If  you  have  no 
hydrant,  set  it  under  a pump,  or  keep  pour- 
ing cold  water  on  it  from  a pitcher.  Then, 
having  thrown  out  all  the  first  water,  and 
washed  the  pot,  fill  it  again,  and  let  the 
second  water  boil.  During  this  time  the 
cabbage  under  the  hydrant  will  be  growing 
cold.  Then  put  it  on  again  in  the  second 
water,  and  boil  it  two  hours,  or  two  and  a 
half.  Even  the  thickest  part  of  the  stalk 
must  be  perfectly  tender  all  through.  When 
thoroughly  done,  take  up  the  cabbage, 
drain  it  well  through  the  colander,  pressing 
it  down  with  a broad  ladle  to  squeeze  out 
all  the  moisture ; lay  it  in  a deep  dish, 
and  cut  it  entirely  apart,  dividing  it  into 
quarters.  Lay  some  bits  of  fresh  butter 
among  the  leaves,  add  a little  pepper,  cover 
the  dish,  and  send  it  to  table  hot.— (Miss 
Leslie — a great  improvement.) 

1618.  Beans  and  Peas:— 

( a ) Broad  Beans.— To  Boil.— Boil  tender 
with  a bunch  of  parsley,  which  must  be 
chopped  to  serve  with  them.  Bacon  or 
pickled  pork  must  be  served  to  eat  with, 

i but  not  boiled  with  them.  Time,  twenty  to 
| twenty-five  minutes. 

( b ) Broad  Beans  Mashed.  — Take  old 
\ broad  beans,  boil  them  for  one  hour,  mash 

them  through  a coarse  sieve,  and  mix  with 
them  a little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  Put 
the  mash  into  a hot  basin  or  mould,  and 
turn  it  out  before  serving. 

(c)  Windsor  Beans.  — Fricasseed.  — 
When  grown  large,  but  not  mealy,  boil, 
blanch,  and  lay  them  in  a white  sauce 
ready  hot ; just  heat  them  through  in  it, 
and  serve.  If  any  are  not  of  a fine  green, 
do  not  use  them  for  this  dish. 

(d)  French  Beans.— To  Boil.— String, 
and  cut  them  into  four  or  eight ; the  last 
looks  best.  Lay  them  in  salt  and  water, 
and  when  the  saucepan  boils  put  them  in 
with  some  salt.  As  soon  as  they  are  done 
serve  them  immediately,  to  preserve  the 
green  colour.  Or  when  half-done  drain  the 
water  off,  and  put  them  into  two  spoonfuls 
of  broth  strained ; and  add  a little  cream, 
butter,  and  flour,  to  finish  doing  them. 

(e)  To  Stew  French  Beans.— Boil  the 
French  beans  (as  at  par.  d).  Make  a rich 


clear  gravy,  well  flavoured;  drain  the 
beans  perfectly  dry,  and  put  both  into  a 
stewpan,  and  simmer  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes ; serve  hot.  Peas 
may  also  be  stewed  in  this  way. 

(/)  Peas.— To  Boil — Should  be  young 
and  of  a good  sort.  They  must  not  be 
over-done,  nor  in  much  water.  Boil  some 
mint  with  them,  and  chop  it  to  garnish 
them,  and  stir  a piece  of  butter  in  with 
them.  If  either  too  young  or  too  old,  a little 
sugar  boiled  with  them  is  an  improvement. 
Time,  about  fifteen  minutes. 

(g)  Green  Peas.— To  Stew.— Take  a quart 
of  peas,  three  cabbage  lettuces,  cut  small, 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg  (and  a slice  of  raw 
ham,  if  you  like),  an  onion  stuck  with 
cloves ; let  them  stew  gently  till  the  peas 
are  half-done,  then  add  a pint  of.  good 
gravy;  when  stewed,  thicken  with  flour 
and  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a 
teacupful  of  cream  Keep  stirring  after  the 
eggs  are  m or  It  will  curdle.  Some  think 
a tea-spoonful  of  white  powdered  sugar  is 
an  improvement.  Gravy  may  be  added, 
but  then  there  will  be  less  of  the  flavour  of 
the  peas.  Chop  a bit  of  mint,  and  stew  in 
them. 

(h)  Old  Peas.— To  Stew.— Steep  them  in 
water  all  night,  if  not  fine  boilers ; other- 
wise half  an  hour  would  do ; put  them  into 
water,  just  enough  to  cover  them,  with  a 
good  bit  of  butter,  or  a piece  of  beef  or  pork. 
Stew  them  very  gently  till  the  peas  are 
soft,  and  the  meat  is  tender;  if  it  is  not  salt 
meat,  add  salt  and  a little  pepper.  Serve 
them  round  the  meat. 

(i)  Haricots  Blancs.— These  beans,  so 
much  used  in  France,  are  dressed  exactly 
like  the  old  peas  ( h ) ; but  the  flavour  is 
not  generally  liked  in  this  country. 

1619.  Mushrooms.— To  Stew  Brown 

Peel  the  mushrooms  and  cut  off  the  end  of 
the  stalk,  then  cut  them  into  four  or  six, 
according  to  their  size,  add  a good  deal  of 
pepper  and  salt,  with  a very  small  quantity 
of  water ; stew  them  in  an  earthen  pipkin 
three  or  four  hours  as  slow  as  possible ; 
put  sippets  in  the  dish.  They  will  keep 
several  days,  but  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  gathered. 

(a)  To  Stew  Buttons  White.— Peel  some 
mushrooms,  and  cut  off  the  end  of  the 
stalk,  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  some 
milk,  a little  Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt ; 
let  them  stew  gently,  and  thicken  with 
flour  and  butter. 

Another  and  better  Receipt.— Peel  some 
mushrooms,  sprinkle  them  with  a little 
pepper  and  salt ; and  lay  them  in  a stew- 
pan ; set  them  on  a stove  or  by  the  side  of 
the  fire  to  draw  the  liquor  from  them, 
then  add  cream  sufficient  to  cover  them. 
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or  a little  milk  thickened  with  butter  and 
flour ; give  them  a boil  up.  Serve  with  or 
without  sippets  round  the  dish. 

1620.  Cucumbers.—1 To  Stew.— Pare,  and 
then  slice  some  cucumbers  not  too  thin, 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  some  onions 
and  a little  salt.  Let  them  stew  in  their 
own  liquor  a little  while,  then  drain  all 
that  away,  and  put  to  them  one  anchovy, 
a little  spice,  some  good  gravy,  and  a little 
red  wine  or  ketchup.  When  the  anchovy 
is  dissolved,  thicken  with  flour  and  butter. 

Another. — Peel  and  cut  cucumbers  in 
quarters,  take  out  the  seeds,  and  lay  them 
on  a cloth  to  drain  off  the  water.  When 
they  are  dry,  flour  and  fry  them  in  fresh 
butter,  let  the  butter  be  quite  hot  before 
putting  in  the  cucumbers ; fry  them  brown, 
then  with  an  egg-slice  lay  them  on  a sieve 
to  drain  the  fat  from  them.  If  the  taste  is 
approved  of,  fry  a few  small  or  sliced  onions 
to  put  with  them.  When  drained,  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  as  much  gravy 
as  will  cover  them.  Stew  slowly  till  they 
are  tender.  Take  out  the  cucumbers  with 
a slice,  thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  or 
butter ; give  it  a boil  up,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  put  in  the  cucum- 
bers; as  soon  as  warm  they  are  ready  to 
serve.  The  above,  rubbed  through  a sieve, 
may  be  called  “cucumber  sauce,”  and  is 
a favourite  sauce  with  lamb  or  mutton- 
cutlets,  stewed  rump-steaks,  &c. ; for  the 
latter  a third  part  of  onions  may  be  added 
to  the  cucumbers. 

1621.  Sorrel.— To  Stew,  for  Frican- 
deau  and  Roast  Meat.— Wash  the  sorrel 
and  put  it  into  a silver  vessel,  or  stone  jar, 
with  no  more  water  than  hangs  to  the 
leaves;  simmer  it  as  slowly  as  possible, 
and  when  done  enough  add  a bit  of  butter, 
and  beat  it  well. 

1622.  Herbs.— To  Fry,  as  in  Stafford- 
shire.—Clean  and  dry  a good  quantity  of 
spinach  leaves,  two  large  handfuls  of 
parsley,  and  a handful  of  green  onions;  chop 
the  parslcj'  and  onions,  and  sprinkle  them 
among  the  spinach;  set  them  all  on  to 
stew  with  some  salt,  and  a bit  of  butter  the 
size  of  a walnfit;  shake  the  pan  when  it 
begins  to  grow  warm,  and  let  it  be  closely 
covered  over  a slow  stove  till  done  enough. 
It  is  served  with  slices  of  broiled  calf’s  liver, 
small  rashers  of  bacon,  and  eggs  fried ; the 
last  on  the  herbs,  the  others  in  a separate 
dish. 

1623.  Turnip  Tops.— To  Boil.  — Gather 
young  turnip  tops  in  the  spring,  wash  and 
drain  well,  put  them  into  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  with  a little  salt;  boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  ora  little  longer;  then  take  them 
out  and  serve  plain  after  draining  them,  or 
chop  them  fine  and  mix  them  with  a little 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 


1624.  Nettles  and  Dandelions,  gathered 
before  they  are  in  flower,  may  be  dressed 
like  turnip  tops,  and  served  on  toast  like 
spinach,  and  are  a valuable  and  whole- 
some addition  to  the  list  of  vegetables. 

1625.  To  Dress  Tomatoes.— Boil  them  in 
a saucepan  of  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes, 
drain  them,  and  either  serve  whole  or 
mashed  up,  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  or 
roast  them  in  a Dutch  oven,  taking  care  to 
turn  them,  and  serve. 

1626.  Hop  Tops  Served  as  Asparagus 
{excellent).— Break  off  the  young  shoots 
of  hops,  tie  them  in  bundles,  boil  them 
with  a little  meat  in  the  water  for  twenty 
minutes.  Serve  as  asparagus.  The  shoots 
of  asparagus-kale  may  be  boiled  in  the 
same  way. 

1627.  Savoury  Rice  {a  substitute  for  vege- 
tables).— Wash  a breakfast-cup  of  rice  in 
cold  water,  and  strain  it.  Make  a good 
beef  gravy,  well  seasoned  with  one  or  two 
large  onions;  when  properly  flavoured, 
strain  off  all  the  grease,  add  the  rice,  and 
let  it  stew  slowly  for  about  an  hour,  stir- 
ring it  occasionally.  When  in  season,  add 
two  tomatoes  and  a spoonful  of  Ilervey’s 
sauce.  The  beef  must  be  fried  before 
making  the  gravy. 

To  Dress  Rice  for  Curry.— Boil  the  rice 
loose  in  a great  quantity  of  cold  water, 
with  a large  spoonful  of  salt,  until  it 
separates  and  is  tender,  but  not  to  jelly. 
Drain  it,  and  put  it  for  a few  minutes  before 
the  fire  in  a colander,  to  make  it  quite  dry. 
Then  serve  it,  keeping  it  as  loose  as  possible. 

Sect.  3.— Salads. 

1628.  Ordinary  English  Salads  i— 

(a)  A Bleached  Lettuce  well-washed, 
and  cut  up  with  a few  slices  of  beet-root, 
is  the  universal  salad  in  this  country ; but 
by  some  people  a few  very  young  onions 
or  chives  are  added.  After  being  cut  up, 
a mixture  variously  compounded  (see  par. 
1629),  is  poured  over  it,  and  mixed  with 
the  salad-spoon  and  fork. 

(b)  Endive  is  used  in  the  same  way  as 
lettuce ; as  also  is  mustard-and-cress, 
mixed  with  sliced  radish  and  water-cress. 

(c)  Another  Salad. — Add  to  the  lettuce 
two  beet-roots  as  above,  a stick  of  celery 
cut  small,  radishes  if  in  season,  mustard- 
and-cress,  and  the  white  of  a hard  boiled 
egg  of  which  the  yolk  has  been  used  in  the 
salad  dressing.  Sorrel  is  sometimes  added. 

(d)  Lobster  Salad. — Mix  with  some 
ordinary  salad  mixture  (par.  1629)  the 
boiled  eggs  of  a lobster ; then  put  in  a salad- 
bowl  a layer  of  salad  herbs,  lettuce  being 
the  best;  upon  these  strew  pieces  of  the 
flesh  and  interior  of  the  lobster  itself,  with 
some  of  the  eggs ; then  another  layer  of 
herbs,  upon  which  place  more  lobster  anif 
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eggs,  and  upon  tms  pour  the  salad  dressing, 
taking  care  to  run  it  gradually  over  the 
whole;  lastly,  on  the  top  of  all  place  a few 
of  the  best  leaves  of  the  salad,  shred  very 
fine,  and  round  the  edge  place  some  orna- 
mental cuttings  of  cucumber,  radishes,  &c. 

(e)  Crabs,  Prawns,  Shrimps,  Salmon, 
or  any  cold  fish  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way  as  lobster  (see  /). 

(f)  French  Salads  are  mixed  with  less 
care  than  is  used  by  the  English,  inasmuch 
as  the  flavour  of  raw  oil  is  not  objected  to 
by  their  consumers.  The  lettuce,  endive, 
dandelion-leaves,  or  other  salad-herbs,  are 
merely  chopped  up  and  incorporated  with  a 
little  tarragon,  chervil,  and  garlic  or  shalot ; 
after  which  a mixture  of  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  pepper,  a whole  one  of  salt,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar,  and  four  of  oil,  are 
simply  stirred  together  with  a fork  and 
poured  over  the  salad. 

(g)  Cold  Meat,  Fowl,  Fish,  and  Game, 
mixed  up  with  the  above  salad  in  fine 
shreds  or  slices,  and  flavoured  in  the  same 
way,  are  extensively  used  in  France. 

(ft)  Another  French  Salad.— Chop  three 
anchovies,  a shalot,  and  some  parsley  small ; 
put  them  into  a bowl,  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar,  one  of  oil,  a little  mus- 
tard, and  salt;  when  well  mixed,  add  by 
degrees  some  cold  roast  or  boiled  meat  in 
very  thin  slices ; put  in  a few  at  a time,  not 
exceeding  two  or  three  inches  long ; shake 
them  in  the  dressing,  and  then  add  more; 
but  cover  the  bowl  close,  and  let  the  salad 
be  prepared  three  hours  before  it  is  to  be 
eaten.  Garnish  with  parsley,  and  a few 
siices  of  the  fat  of  the  meat. 

(i)  Salad  Mayonaise.— Beat  up  well  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  mix  and  pour  in  salad  oil, 


and  a few  drops  of  vinegar,  until  there  is 
sufficient  sauce,  and  it  is  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream.  Cut  slices  of  cold  meat  or 
fowl,  and  divide  in  pieces  with  cold  boiled 
eggs  and  the  hearts  of  fine  lettuces  laid  in 
the  dish.  Then  pour  over  it  all  the  sauce. 

1629.  Receipts  for  Salad  Mixtures 

(a)  English  Salad  Mixture.— Beat  a 
raw  egg,  with  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  until 
it  is  thoroughly  smooth,  then  incorporate 
with  it  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  made 
rather  thicker  than  usual.  When  these  are 
quite  smooth,  add  by  degrees  one,  two,  or 
three  table-spoonfuls,  or  even  more,  of 
good  salad-oil,  taking  care  to  blend  each 
portion  of  it  with  the  egg  before  adding 
more.  This  ought  to  make  any  quantity, 
up  to  a teacupful,  of  a tenacious  mass,  so 
thick  that  a tea-spoon  will  stand  up  in  it, 
and  as  smooth  as  honey.  Dilute  it  with 
vinegar  till  it  assumes  the  consistence  of 
thick  cream.  No  salad  mixture  is  so 
smooth  and  rich  as  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  original  oily  flavour  is  completely 
lost,  from  the  raw  egg  converting  the  oil 
into  an  emulsion.  A little  anchovy  may 
be  added  if  desired. 

(&)  Another.— Boil  an  egg  hard,  take  the 
yolk,  after  it  is  cold,  and  mix  it  up  smoothly 
with  a little  cream,  vinegar,  mustard  and 
salt. 

(c)  Another.— Take  the  yolk  of  a hard- 
boiled  egg,  rub  it  down  with  a spoonful  of 
dry  mustard,  a little  salt,  and  a floury  potato 
well  washed  and  boiled.  Then  add  a spoon- 
ful of  good  oil,  another  of  cream,  and  when 
thoroughly  and  smoothly  incorporated, 
add  about  a spoonful  of  vinegar. 

{d)  For  French  Salad  Mixture,  see  (/), 
(ft),  and  (i)  par.  1628. 


CHAP.  XL 

MADE-DISHES  OR  ENTREES. 


Sect.  1.— General  Remarks. 

1630.  This  chapter  contains  the  receipts 
for  warming  up  cold  meats  in  the  shape 
of  hashes,  minced-meats,  &c.,  by  which 
they  are  rendered  much  more  palatable  to 
most  people,  and  not  much  more  expen- 
sive. No  one  who  has  tried  the  experiment 
can  contend  that  they  are  as  economical 
as  the  cold  meat  would  be,  if  eaten  in  its 
plain  unadorned  state,  but  as  few  people 
like  cold  beef  or  cold  mutton  for  three  or 


four  consecutive  days,  it  is  well  to  be  able 
to  vary  the  bill  of  fare,  even  if  it  is  done  at 
a trifling  increase  in  the  weekly  bills.  The 
very  circumstance,  that  warmed-up  dishes 
are  more  generally  liked  than  cold  meats, 
proves  that  more  will  be  eaten,  and  conse- 
quently, that  they  are  more  costly,  for  the 
difference  in  consumption  is  a main  item 
affecting  all  systems  of  housekeeping.  To 
the  rigid  economist,  therefore,  I cannot 
advise  these  improved  editions  of  cold 
meats,  but  to  those  who  can  afford  the 
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Slight  difference  in  the  cost,  they  are  unob- 
jectionable, especially  as  they  may  be  made 
even  more  wholesome  than  the  plain  cold 
meat,  which,  moreover,  few  will  eat  with- 
out the  addition  of  indigestible  cold  pickles, 
or  a large  proportion  of  salad.  Besides  these 
warmed-up  dishes,  some  few  side-dishes, 
entrees,  &c.,  are  given,  which  are  service- 
able for  more  than  ordinary  occasions,  or 
for  those  who  habitually  indulge  in  such 
luxurious  fare. 

1631.  The  Utensils  required  are  chiefly 
the  various-sized  stewpans;  but  for  brown- 
ing over  certain  dishes  a salamander  is 
almost  imperatively  necessary.  This  is  a 
long  iron  in  the  form  shown  at  fig.  136,  and 
when  heated  in  the  fire  and  held  over  a dish, 
already  at  a boiling  heat,  it  browns  the 
surface,  and  makes  it  much  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye. 

1632.  The  Bain-marie  is  merely  a water- 
bath  (see  fig.  135),  capable  of  holding  several 
stewpans  or  small  saucepans.  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  making  such  dishes  as  will  be 
injured  by  a high  rate  of  boiling,  and  also 
for  keeping  them  warm  without  injury. 

1633.  Many  Entries  are  now  sent  to 
table  heated  with  a spirit-lamp  under  them, 
and  certainly  it  is  the  only  way  of  ensuring 
a proper  temperature.  Silver  and  plated 
dishes  are  made  and  sold  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  them  here,  especially  as  their  con- 
struction is  exceedingly  simple. 

1634.  To  Pot  Meats.— Take  any  tender 
and  well-done  meat,  free  from  fat,  bone, 
skin  and  gristle.  Pound  it  thoroughly  in  a 
mortar  till  it  is  reduced  to  a paste,  putting 
in  a part  at  a time.  When  all  is  thoroughly 
reduced,  add  the  spice  and  some  butter, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  meat,  ham 
requiring  less  than  veal,  and  veal  again  less 
than  beef  After  mixing  them  together  in 
the  most  thorough  manner,  press  the  potted 
meat  into  jars  with  force  enough  to  expel 
all  the  air,  then  pour  over  the  top  a layer  of 
clarified  butter  about  a third  of  an  inch 
thick,  which  is  removed  before  using  the 
meat. 

1635.  To  Clarify  Butter  for  Potted 
Things.— Put  it  into  a sauce-boat,  and  set 
that  over  the  fire  in  a stew-pan  that  has  a 
Little  water  in.  When  melted,  take  care 
not  to  pour  the  milky  part  over  the  potted 
things,  as  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

Sect.  2 Dressed  Meats  and  Poultry 

Warmed-up. 

1636.  Beef  or  Mutton  Warmed-up  in 
various  ways  :— 

(a)  Minced  Beef  or  Mutton.— Make  a 
gravy  according  to  par.  1593;  thicken  it 
with  flour  (or  arrowroot,  which  is  still 
better),  then  add  to  it  the  minced-  up  beef, 


and  warm  it.  In  warming  up  any  meats 
in  this  way,  they  should  be  done  in  a 
stewpan  on  a hot-plate,  or  in  a water-bath, 
commonly  called  a bain-marie , as  it  is  owing 
to  boiling  hashes  or  minces  that  they  get 
hard.  All  sorts  of  stews,  or  meat  dressed 
a second  time,  should  be  only  gently  sim- 
mered, and  that  for  a short  time  only,  so  as 
to  be  just  warmed  through.  After  mincing 
the  beef  with  some  of  the  fat,  season  it,  and 
add  boiled  carrots,  with  a little  onion  or 
shalot  chopped  fine.  Have  a small  hot  dish 
with  sippets  of  bread  ready,  and  pour  the 
mince  into  it,  but  first  mix  a large  spoonful 
of  vinegar  with  it ; if  shalot  vinegar  is  used  . 
as  a seasoning,  there  will  be  no  need  of  the 
onion  or  the  raw  shalot. 

Minced  Mutton  or  Beef,  Browned— Cut 
some  lean  meat  from  a roast  leg  of  mutton, 
chop  it  fine,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt, 
chopped  parsley,  and  a little  onion;  mix 
altogether  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
grated  bread,  moisten  with  a table-spoonful 
of  vinegar  and  a cup  of  good  gravy ; when 
put  into  the  dish  lay  an  ounce  of  butter  in  ; 
small  bits  on  the  top,  grate  bread  over  it,  ' 
and  add  a little  more  butter ; brown  before 
the  fire. 

( b ) To  Hash  Beef  or  Mutton.— Do  it 
the  same  as  in  the  last  receipt,  except  that 
the  meat  is  to  be  in  slices,  and  add  a spoon- 
ful of  walnut  liquor  or  ketchup. 

Another  Way. — Cut  the  meat  into  small 
thin  slices,  put  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  j 
into  a dish,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper;  mix  them 
together,  and  rub  the  slices  of  meat  with  it; 
place  in  a large  and  shallow  stewpan  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut  (and  if 
liked,  three  small  onions  cut  in  small 
pieces) ; put  it  on  the  fire  till  the  onion  is 
browned,  then  add  the  meat,  which  warm 
on  one  side,  and  turn  over.  When  warmed 
through,  pour  over  it  a pint  of  hot  water, 
and  two  pickled  gherkins  cut  in  slices,  and 
a table-spoonful  of  the  vinegar  from  the 
pickle,  also  a table-spoonful  of  walnut 
ketchup ; boil  up  and  serve  with  sippets  of 
toasted  bread. 

Another  Way.— Cut  thin  slices  of  mutton 
or  beef,  and  put  into  half  a pint  of  broth, 
let  it  simmer  a quarter  of  an  hour  and 
skim  all  the  fat  from  it;  then  season  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  mushroom  ketchup,  with 
a squeeze  of  lemon,  or  a spoonful  of  vinegar ; 
after  which  thicken  with  flour  and  butter. 
The  hash  eats  less  greasy  in  this  way,  as 
the  flour  absorbs  the  fat  when  added  at 
first. 

(Cj  Beef  en  Miroton.— Cut  thin  slices  of 
cold  roast  beef,  and  put  them  into  a frying- 
pan  with  some  butter  and  six  onions,  turn 
the  pan  frequently,  then  mix  a little  broth, 
add  pepper  and  salt,  and  after  a few  boils 
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serve  up  hot.  This  dish  is  excellent  and 
economical. 

(d)  To  Dress  the  Inside  op  a Cold 
Sirloin  of  Beef. — Cut  out  ah  the  meat, 
and  a little  fat,  in  pieces  as  .thick  as  the 
finger,  and  two  inches  long ; dredge  it  with 
flour,  and  fry  in  butter,  of  a nice  brown ; 
drain  the  butter  from  the  meat,  and  toss  it 
up  in  a rich  gravy,  seasoned  with  pepper, 
salt,  anchovy,  and  shalot.  Do  not  let  it 
boil  on  any  account.  Before  serving,  add 
two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Garnish  with 
crimped  parsley. 

( e ) Fricassee  of  Cold  Roast  Beef.— Cut 
the  beef  into  very  thin  slices,  shred  a hand- 
ful of  parsley  very  small,  cut  an  onion  into 
quarters,  and  put  all  together  in  a stewpan, 
with  a piece  of  butter  and  some  strong 
broth ; season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
simmer  very  gently  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  mix  into  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
a glass  of  port  wine,  and  a spoonful  of 
vinegar ; stir  it  quickly,  rub  the  dish  with 
shalot,  and  turn  the  fricassee  into  it. 

(/)  Beef  Olives.— Cut  slices  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  four  inches  square;  lay 
on  them  a forcemeat  of  crumbs  of  bread, 
shalot,  a little  suet  or  fat,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Roll  them,  and  fasten  with  a small  skewer ; 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  some  gravy 
made  of  the  beef  bones,  or  the  gravy  of  the 
meat,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  water,  and 
stew  them  till  tender.  Fresh  meat  will  do. 

(g)  Beef  Cakes,  for  a Side  Dish,  of 
Dressed  Meat.— Pound  some  beef  that  is 
under-done  with  a little  fat  bacon  or  ham ; 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  shalot 
or  garlic;  mix  them  well,  and  make  into 
small  cakes  three  inches  long,  and  half  as 
wide  and  thick;  fry  them  a light  brown, 
and  serve  them  in  a good  thick  gravy. 

(h)  To  Dress  the  Same,  called  Sanders. 
Mince  beef,  or  mutton,  small,  with  onion, 
pepper,  and  salt ; add  a little  gravy ; put  it 
into  scallop  shells  or  saucers,  making  them 
three  parts  full,  and  fill  them  up  with 
potatoes,  mashed  with  a little  cream ; put 
a bit  of  butter  on  the  top,  and  brown  them 
in  an  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  or  with  a 
salamander. 

(*)  To  Dress  the  Same,  called  Cecils— 
Mince  any  kind  of  meat,  crumbs  of  bread, 
a good  deal  of  onion,  some  anchovies, 
lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  chopped  parsley, 
pepper,  and  a bit  of  butter  warm,  and  mix 
these  over  a fire  for  a few  minutes ; when 
cool  enough,  make  them  up  into  balls  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  a turkey’s  egg,  with 
an  egg ; sprinkle  them  with  fine  crumbs, 
and  then  fry  them  of  a yellow  brown,  and 
serve  with  gravy  as  before  directed  for  beef- 
olives. 

U ) A Corner  Dish  of  Minced  Meat — 
Take  a piece  of  the  crumb  of  bread  cut  it 


into  rounds  about  three  inches  high  ; take 
out  the  centre;  fry  them  in  butter,  and  fill 
them  with  minced  meat  {a). 

(k)  For  a Side  Dish.— A buttered  toast, 
with  cooked  ham  or  beef  scraped  upon  it 
and  fried  or  browned  before  the  fire.  This 
toast,  with  ham,  is  excellent  for  breakfast 
or  supper. 

(l)  Bubble  and  Squeak.— Boil  and 
strain,  then  chop  and  fry,  some  cabbage, 
with  a little  butter  or  dripping,  pepper 
and  salt,  and  lay  on  it  slices  of  under-done 
beef,  lightly  fried,  and  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt. 

( m ) Meat  Balls— Chop  the  meat  as  fine 
as  for  sausages ; then  mix  a small  quantity 
of  crumbs  of  bread,  mace,  pepper,  cloves, 
and  salt,  all  pounded  well,  and  mix  them 
with  one  egg,  making  them  up  into  balls 
the  size  of  a goose’s  egg.  They  should  be 
rolled  in  crumbs  of  bread  and  egg,  and 
fried ; dish  them  up  with  gravy,  flavoured 
with  walnut  ketchup. 

( n ) Mutton  en  Masquerade.  — Take  a 
shoulder  of  mutton,  and  let  it  be  half- 
roasted,  then  cut  the  skin  off  and  mince 
the  meat  with  a good  gravy.  Season  it, 
and  put  it  back  upon  the  bone.  Cover  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  brown  it  over.  Oys- 
ters, or  any  other  flavouring  material,  may 
be  added ; and  the  mince  may  be  made  of 
the  underside  of  the  shoulder,  if  the  joint 
has  been  roasted  and  sent  to  table  pre- 
viously. 

(o)  Beef  or  Mutton  Scalloped— Chop 
some  mutton  or  beef  very  fine,  adding  some 
good  broth  or  gravy,  with  some  walnut 
ketchup  and  a little  Worcestershire  sauce 
poured  upon  it,  and  pepper,  salt,  and 
chopped  pickle  mixed  with  the  meat.  Put 
it  in  scallop  shells ; then  grate  some  bread, 
and  strew  thickly  over  it.  Brown  it  nicely, 
and  serve  quite  hot.  Mutton  is  the  best 
meat  for  the  purpose,  and  must  be  well 
moistened  with  the  broth. 

( p ) Cold  Beef  or  Mutton  maybe  stewed 
with  peas.  The  directions  are  as  follows:— 
Shell  three-quarters  of  a peck  of  green 
peas,  not  very  young,  and  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  the  heart  of  a lettuce  cut  in 
pieces  and  an  onion  sliced.  Simmer  in  half 
a pint  of  broth  for  an  hour  and  a half;  cut 
the  beef  in  slices,  sprinkle  each  side  with 
pepper  and  salt  and  put  them  in  the  stew- 
pan. Simmer  another  hour  and  a half,  then 
stir  in  a little  Worcestershire  sauce,  and 
add  flour  and  butter,  with  a little  flour  of 
mustard,  to  thicken  it.  Give  one  boil  up, 
and  serve.  This  would  be  even  better  with 
uncooked  meat,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
put  on  with  the  vegetables.  A turnip  pre- 
viously boiled  in  the  broth  would  improve 
its  flavour. 

( [p ) To  Pot  Beef  or  Mutton Take  two 
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pounds  of  lean  beef,  rub  it  with  saltpetre, 
and  let  it  lie  one  night ; then  salt  with 
common  salt,  and  cover  it  with  water  four 
days  in  a small  pan.  Dry  it  with  a cloth, 
and  season  with  black  pepper ; lay  it  in  as 
small  a pan  as  will  hold  it,  cover  it  with 
coarse  paste,  and  bake  it  five  hours  in  a 
very  cool  oven.  Put  no  liquor  in.  When 
cold,  pick  out  the  strings  and  fat ; beat  the 
meat  very  fine,  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fine  butter,  just  warm  but  not  oiled,  and 
as  much  of  the  gravy  as  will  make  it  into  a 
paste.  Put  into  very  small  pots,  and  cover 
with  melted  butter. 

Another.— Take beef  that  has  been  dressed, 
either  boiled  or  roasted ; beat  it  in  a mortar, 
with  some  pepper,  salt,  one  blade  of  mace  to 
each  pot,  some  grated  nutmeg,  and  a little 
fine  butter,  just  warm.  The  flavour  of  this 
is  equal  to  the  above,  but  the  colour  is  not 
so  fine.  It  is  a good  way  for  using  the 
remains  of  a large  joint. 

1637.  Receipts  for  Dressing  up  the 
Remains  of  Veal  and  Fowl 

(а)  Miroton  of  Veal.— Mince  some  cold 
boiled  or  roasted  veal  with  a third  part  of 
ham,  bacon,  or  tongue;  add  to  these  a 
fifth  part  of  bread-crumb  soaked  in  milk, 
and  an  egg  or  two  well  beaten;  season 
with  pepper  and  salt  and  a chopped  onion 
browned  in  the  frying-pan  ; stew  all  these 
together,  then  butter  a mould  adapted  to 
the  quantity  made,  put  it  in  while  hot,  and 
bake  in  an  oven  till  the  surface  is  brown ; 
then  turn  out  of  the  mould,  and  serve  with 
the  gravy  (see  (<tf),  par.  1593). 

(б)  Minced  Veal.— Cut  cold  veal  as  fine 
as  possible,  but  do  not  chop  it;  put  to  it  a 
very  little  lemon  peel  shred,  two  grates  of 
nutmeg,  some  salt,  and  four  or  five  spoon- 
fuls of  either  weak  broth,  milk,  or  water; 
simmer  these  gently  with  the  meat,  but 
take  care  not  to  let  it  boil,  and  add  a 
bit  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour.  Put  sippets 
of  thin  toasted  bread,  cut  into  a three- 
cornered  shape  round  the  dish.  Or,  mince 
as  above,  and  serve  with  rolled  bacon 
toasted  before  the  fire,  and  one  or  two 
poached  eggs  arranged  on  the  surface. 

(c)  Veal  Cake Take  the  best  end  of  a 

breast  of  veal,  bond  it  and  cut  it  into  small 
pieces ; boil  six  eggs  hard,  divide  the  yolks, 
and  cut  the  whites  into  pieces;  take  two 
anchovies,  some  parsley  chopped  fine,  ham 
rather  lean  cut  in  thin  slices,  season  these 
well  with  Cayenne,  black  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg ; put  a layer  of  veal,  parsley,  ham, 
&c.,  till  the  deep  dish  is  full ; pour  a cup  of 
■water  over  it  and  the  bones  at  the  top ; 
cover  it  close  down,  and  bake  it  in  a slow 
oven  for  four  hours ; take  the  bones  off  when 
it  comes  out,  and  turn  it  out  when  cold. 

Another.— Take  the  thick  part  of  a leg  of 
real,  free  from  skin  and  sinews,  some  good 


fresh  suet  or  marrow,  with  a little  bit  of 
clear  fat  bacon.  Beat  it  in  a marble  mortar 
till  it  comes  to  a paste.  Season  with  white 
pepper,  Cayenne,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  mace, 
and,  if  it  is  liked,  with  a little  lemon  peel. 
Make  it  up  in  cakes  about  the  size  of  a 
biscuit ; fry  them  in  clear  dripping  till  they 
become  of  a nice  light  brown.  Serve  them 
up  with  white  sauce,  which  must  not  be 
put  over  them.  This  makes  a pretty  corner 
dish,  or  for  first  or  second  course  for  a small 
party. 

(d)  Veal  Balls.— Two  ounces  of  beef 
suet,  two  ounces  of  veal,  the  yolks  of  one 
raw  and  one  boiled  egg,  one  small  onion, 
pepper,  salt,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel 
to  the  taste.  Beat  them  all  well  together, 
fry,  and  serve  in  gravy. 

(e)  Veal  Olives Take  eight  or  ten 

cutlets;  wash  them  over  with  batter  of 
eggs;  then  season,  and  lay  over  them  a 
little  forcemeat,  roll  them  up,  and  tie  them 
with  thread,  which  is  to  be  removed  before 
serving,  and  fry  them ; then  put  them  in  a 
ste  wpan  with  some  good  gravy,  an  anchovy, 
pepper,  and  mace;  make  some  balls,  boil 
them  a little,  and  put  them  in;  thicken 
with  flour  and  butter. 

(/)  Rissoles. —Take  out  the  inside  of 
small  rolls ; take  mutton  or  chicken— if  the 
former,  moisten  with  gravy  or  stock;  if  the 
latter,  with  white  sauce.  The  meat  must 
be  cut  as  for  patties ; season  to  the  taste ; 
fill  the  inside  with  the  meat,  then  put  the 
little  bit  you  cut  off  the  top  of  the  roll  oil 
again ; tie  it  round  with  thread.  Beat  up 
an  egg  with  a little  cream,  and  dip  them  in; 
strew  with  fine  bread  crumbs,  and  sala- 
mander them  all  over,  or  else  fry  them  in 
butter ; garnish  with  a little  fried  parsley. 

(g)  Calf’s  Head  Hashed  White.— Let 
the  head  be  well  washed,  and  then  boil  it 
in  soft  water.  Take  the  meat  from  the 
bones  and  cut  it  into  thin  collops,  then 
take  of  the  water  it  was  boiled  in  enough 
to  stew  it  till  the  meat  is  thoroughly  hot 
Work  half  a pound  of  butter  well  with  some 
flour,  and  mix  with  it  a little  essence  of 
anchovies,  three  blades  of  mace,  a little 
nutmeg,  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  this  to 
the  collops,  and  mix  it  well  together. 
Take  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  well  beaten,  and 
stir  it  up  with  half  a pint  of  cream,  then 
add  it  to  the  hash.  When  done,  squeeze  in 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  garnish  with  balls 
of  forcemeat  and  egg  balls. 

(Ji)  To  Hash  Calf’s  Head  Brown.— From 
a head  half  boiled  cut  off  the  meat  in  slices, 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  two  or  three  inches 
long.  Brown  some  butter,  flour,  and  sliced 
onions,  and  throw  in  the  slices  with  some 
good  gravy,  truffles,  and  morels;  give  it 
one  boil,  skim  it  well,  and  set  it  in  a 
moderate  heat  to  simmer  till  very  tender. 
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Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  Cayenne,  at 
first  ; and  ten  minutes  before  serving 
throw  in  some  shred  parsley,  and  a very 
small  bit  of  tarragon  and  knotted  marjoram 
cut  as  fine  as  possible.  Just  before  serving 
add  the  squeeze  of  a lemon,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  ketchup,  and  if  liked  a glass  of 
white  wine.  Forcemeat  balls  and  bits  of 
bacon  rolled  round. 

(i)  Calf’s  Head  Jelly,  ok  Chicken,  or 
Veal.— Put  to  a head,  nicely  soaked,  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  it,  with  salt, 
herbs,  vegetables,  horseradish,  celery,  and 
black  peppercorns,  sufficient  to  make  it 
savoury.  Let  it  simmer  until  quite  tender, 
take  out  the  head,  remove  the  bones,  and 
return  them  to  the  stewpan,  with  any  part 
you  like  to  cut  off.  Let  the  jelly  boil  until 
stiff.  Strain,  and  let  it  stand  till  next  day. 
Take  off  the  fat  and  sediment,  and  melt 
the  clear  part,  adding  a glass  of  sherry. 
Cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces,  with  some 
ham  or  tongue.  Season  with  powdered 
mace,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt.  Place 
slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs  round  a pie-dish 
or  mould,  lay  in  the  meat  as  lightly  as  pos- 
sible, adding  the  jelly,  a little  warm,  by 
degrees,  until  the  dish  is  full.  Let  it  stand 
until  set,  then  turn  it  out,  and  garnish  with 
lemon. 

(j)  Scallops  of  Cold  Veal  or  Chicken. 
Mince  the  meat  extremely  small ; and  set 
it  over  the  fire  with  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  cream, 
for  a few  minutes;  then  put  it  into  the 
scallop-shells,  and  fill  them  with  crumbs 
of  bread,  over  which  put  some  bits  of 
butter,  and  brown  them  before  the  fire. 
Either  veal  or  chicken  looks  and  eats  well 
prepared  in  this  way,  and  lightly  covered 
with  crumbs  of  bread  fried ; or  these  may 
be  put  on  in  little  heaps. 

(£)  To  Pot  Veal.— Cold  fillet  makes  the 
finest  potted  veal;  or  it  may  be  done  as 
follows  -.—Season  a large  slice  of  the  fillet 
before  it  is  dressed  with  some  mace,  pepper- 
corns, and  two  or  three  cloves ; lay  it  close 
into  a potting-pan  that  will  but  just  hold  it, 
fill  it  up  with  water,  and  bake  it  three 
hours ; then  pound  it  quite  small  in  a 
mortar,  and  add  salt  to  taste ; put  a little 
gravy  that  was  baked  to  it  in  pounding,  if 
to  be  eaten  soon ; otherwise  only  a little 
butter  just  melted.  When  done,  cover  it 
over  with  butter.  , 

(l)  to  Pot  Veal  or  Chicken  with  Hail 
Pound  some  cold  veal  or  white  of  chicken, 
season  as  directed  in  the  last  article,  and 
put  layers  of  it  with  layers  of  ham  pounded, 
or  rather  shred;  press  each  down,  and 
cover  with  butter. 

(m)  To  Fricassee  Chickens.— Mix  to- 
gether a cupful  of  cream,  some  mace  beat 
fine,  essence  of  anchovy,  lemon-peel  and 


juice  or  pickle,  and  salt  to  the  taste.  Let 
these  simmer  on  the  fire  for  an  hour, 
then  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter; 
have  ready  the  chickens  nearly  done 
enough  to  eat,  skin  them,  leave  out  the 
drum-sticks,  liver,  and  gizzard,  then 
put  the  chicken  into  the  sauce,  and 
make  it  thoroughly  hot.  To  garnish  the 
fricassee,  make  very  small  forcemeat  balls 
of  veal  or  pork,  a little  grated  bread, 
chopped  parsley,  suet,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt, 
and  lemon-peel,  mixed  up  with  an  egg,  and 
boiled  half  an  hour  in  milk  and  water. 
For  family  use,  milk  may  be  in  part,  or 
wholly,  substituted  for  the  cream;  and 
chicken  which  has  previously  appeared  at 
table  is  excellent  cooked  in  this  way. 

(n)  Veal  Cutlets  are  much  better  when 
made  from  a cooked  fillet  of  veal  than  from 
raw  meat. 

(o)  Cold  Boiled  or  Roast  Chicken  may 
be  skinned  and  made  into  a pie,  adding 
plenty  of  good  stock  or  gravy,  with  eggs 
and  flour. 

(p)  To  Devil  Chicken.— Take  the  pinions, 
rump,  thighs,  and  gizzard;  strew  over 
them  half  a tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  a spoonful  of  salt ; put  a lump 
of  butter  in  a saucepan,  add  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  mustard,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
mushroom  ketchup  or  soy,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  walnut  liquor.  Make  this  sauce 
hot,  well  broil  the  chicken,  and  lay  it  in. 
Squeeze  some  lemon  juice  over  it. 

(q)  Another  Devil  {hotter).— Mix  to- 
gether lemon  juice,  grated  lemon  peel,  salt, 
mustard,  Cayenne  pepper,  port-wine,  Har- 
vey’s sauce,  King  of  Oude’s  sauce  (or  indeed 
any  other  except  anchovy),  at  discretion. 
Cut  slices  of  cold  meat  or  fowl,  butter  them 
well,  and  put  them  to  soak  in  the  mixture. 
If  any  sauce  or  gravy  is  left  from  the  meat 
employed,  it  will  improve  the  devil.  When 
required,  warm  it  altogether  in  a sauce- 
pan, and  serve  it  up  exceedingly  hot. 

1633.  Remains  of  Pork  :— 

(a)  Cold  Roast  or  Boiled  Pork  is  very 
good  warmed  up  with  fried  cabbage,  like 
bubble  and  squeak.  (See  (Z),  par.  1636.) 

(b)  Hashed  Pork.— Cut  into  thin  slices, 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt ; then  flour 
over  all,  and  put  into  a stewpan,  with  a 
gravy  composed  of  a little  broth,  or  even 
water  will  do  seasoned  with  a spoonful  of 
vinegar,  a chopped  onion,  a leaf  or  two  of 
sage,  and  a blade  of  mace ; boil  the  vinegar, 
onion,  broth,  and  spices  together,  then 
strain,  and  add  the  slices  for  a few  minutes; 
and  when  warm  through  serve.  Or,  pre- 
pare as  above,  and  serve  with  a margin  of 
peas-pudding  warmed  up  and  laid  round 
the  dish. 

(c)  Cold  Pork  may  be  devilled  accord- 
ing to  the  receipt  given  for  chicken  at  (j?>. 
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in  last  paragraph,  of  course  dispensing  with 
the  liver  and  gizzard. 

( d ) Slices  op  Cold  Pork  are  also  very 
good  sprinkled  over  with  powdered  sage 
leaves,  and  broiled. 

1639.  Various  Entrees,  or  Corner 
Dishes 

(a)  Bird’s  Nest.— Eggs  boiled  hard,  and 
each  surrounded  with  forcemeat;  after 
which  it  is  fried  or  browned  in  some  way, 
and  nicely  cut  in  half  and  laid  in  the  dish 
with  gravy. 

(b)  Beef,  Pork,  or  Veal  Raised  Pies, 
made  about  the  size  of  a teacup. 

(c)  Potato  Pie.— Mashed  potatoes  raised 
to  a pie,  scalloped  at  the  top,  brushed  over 
with  yolk  of  egg  and  browned,  filled  with 
veal  minced  or  cut  in  small  slices  and  done 
white;  or  small  potatoes  scooped  out  of  old 
ones  and  dressed  with  cream ; or  fish ; or 
fricasseed  chickens  may  be  put  in,  and  it 
will  serve  as  a top  dish. 

( d ) Spinach,  with  fried  toast  in  three- 
cornered  pieces  stuck  over  it,  and  poached 
eggs  laid  upon  them. 

(e)  Veal  Cutlets,  dressed  with  egg  and 
crumbs. 

(/)  Mutton  Steaks,  with  the  bones 
shortened  and  the  fat  taken  off,  may  be 
arranged  over  a mould  of  mashed  potatoes, 
or  placed  round  the  dish  with  tomato  sauce 
in  the  centre. 

(g)  Pork  Steaks,  with  apple  sauce  in  the 
centre;  or  arranged  round  a mould  of 
spinach,  well  boiled  and  mashed  with  a 
little  butter  and  salt. 

(h)  Tongue,  after  it  has  been  boiled,  cut 
into  thick  slices,  and  stewed  in  a rich 
brown  gravy. 

(?)  Geblets,  fried  with  butter  a light 
brown,  and  a little  sliced  onion  with  them, 
then  stewed. 

(j)  Ox  Palate,  stewed,  will  make,  if 
the  whole,  a nice  top-dish ; or  if  the  half,  a 
corner-dish. 

( k ) Calf’s  Head,  stewed  or  hashed, 
forms  a good  top  or  corner-dish.  In  hash- 
ing calf’s  head  it  is  an  improvement  to  dye 
some  of  the  egg  balls  green  with  spinach 
juice. 

(?)  Sweetbreads.— Take  two  large  round 
sweetbreads,  and  stew  them  as  you  would 
veal  (see  page  460) ; then  make  a rich 
gravy  with  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms, 
and  artichoke-bottoms,  and  serve  it  round. 

Sweetbreads,  Stewed  White.  — Care- 
fully wash  some  sweetbreads,  and  stew 
them  from  half  an  hour  to  three-quarters 
in  a white  gravy;  to  wliich  add  cream,  flour, 
butter,  mace,  salt,  and  white  pepper,  and  a 
little  cucumber  ketchup. 

Sweetbreads,  Stewed  Brown.— Stew  as 
above  in  a brown  gravy,  after  thoroughly 
scalding  the  sweetbreads. 


Another  Way.— Lard  some  sweetbreads, 
and  after  parboiling,  cover  them  with 
egg-crumbs  mixed  with  a little  chopped 
parsley  and  maijoram,  pepper  and  salt. 
Brown  them  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  stew 
them  twenty  minutes  in  a rich  gravy,  and 
flavour  with  ketchup. 

Sweetbreads,  Roasted. — Parboil  two 
large  ones;  when  cold,  lard  them  with 
bacon,  and  roast  them  in  a Dutch  oven. 
Bor  sauce,  plain  butter  and  mushroom- 
ketchup. 

Sweetbread  Ragout.— Cut  them  about 
the  size  of  a walnut,  wash  and  dry  them, 
then  fry  of  a fine  brown ; pour  on  them  a 
good  gravy  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  all- 
spice, and  either  mushrooms  or  mush- 
room ketchup;  strain,  and  thicken  with 
butter  and  a little  flour.  You  may  add 
truffles,  morels,  and  mushrooms. 

Sweetbreads  Fricasseed— Cut  up  the 
remnants  of  a cooked  sweetbread  in  small 
portions,  and  prepare  a sauce  or  gravy  as 
in  stewing  either  white  or  brown ; lay  the 
sweetbread  in  the  pan  with  the  gravy,  and 
give  one  boil  up.  Garnish  with  slices  of 
lemon  or  sippets  of  bread. 

Lamb’s  Sweetbreads— Wash  and  par- 
boil them,  stew  as  the  calf’s  sweetbreads, 
with  the  addition  of  a few  very  young  peas 
or  French  beans. 

Mock  Sweetbreads— Beat  three-quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  veal  well  in  a mortar, 
then  put  to  it  a little  suet,  or  bacon,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with  a few  bread 
crumbs.  Season  it  with  pepper,  mace,  and 
salt ; add  a spoonful  of  cream.  Make  it  in 
the  shape  of  sweetbreads,  and  brown  before 
the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven.  Serve  them  up 
with  a good  gravy. 

(m)  A Corner  or  Side  Disn— Potatoes 
nicely  mashed  and  shaped  in  a basin,  or 
deep  pie-dish,  turned  out  and  covered  with 
sausages ; all  the  ties  crossing  at  the  top. 

(n)  Potato  Balls  Ragout  are  made  by 
adding  to  one  pound  of  potatoes  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  grated  ham,  some  sweet 
herbs,  chopped  parsley,  an  onion  or  shalot, 
salt,  pepper,  a little  grated  nutmeg  or  other 
spice,  with  the  yolk  of  a couple  of  eggs ; 
fry  them  in  clear  dripping,  or  brown  them 
in  a Dutch  oven. 

(o)  A Pretty  Corner  Dish  of  Force- 
meat—Take  four  large  eggs,  boil  and  peel 
them ; make  a rich  forcemeat,  covering 
them  well  with  it  moderately  thick;  fry 
them  of  a fine  brown,  and  serve  them  up 
with  a rich  brown  gravy. 

(p)  Chicken  Curry— Cut  up  the  chicken 
raw,  slice  onions,  and  fry  both  in  butter 
with  great  care,  of  a fine  light  brown ; or, 
if  you  use  chickens  that  have  been  dressed, 
fry  only  the  onions.  Lay  the  joints,  cut 
into  two  or  three  pieces  each,  into  a stow- 
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pan,  with  a veal  or  mutton  gravy,  and  a 
clove  or  two  of  garlic.  Simmer  till  the 
chicken  is  quite  tender.  Half  an  hour 
before  serving  it,  rub  smooth  a spoonful 
or  two  of  curry-powder,  a spoonful  of  flour, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter ; and  add  this,  with 
four  large  spoonfuls  of  cream,  to  the  stew. 
Salt  to  the  taste.  When  serving,  squeeze 
in  a little  lemon.  Slices  of  under-done 
veal,  or  rabbit,  turkey,  &c.,  make  excellent 
curry.  Rice  boiled  dry  must  be  served 
round  the  curry.  For  directions  to  do  this, 
see  page  490. 

Another , more  easily  made.  — Cut  up  a 
chicken  or  young  rabbit ; if  chicken,  take 
off  the  skin.  Roll  each  piece  in  a mixture 
of  a large  spoonful  of  flour,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  curry-powder.  Slice  two  or  three 
onions,  and  fry  them  in  butter,  of  a light 
brown ; then  add  the  meat,  and  fry  all 
together  till  the  meat  begins  to  brown.  Put 
it  all  into  a stewpan,  and  pour  boiling 
water  enough  just  to  cover  it.  Simmer 
very  gently  two  or  three  hours.  If  too 
thick,  put  more  water  half  an  hour  before 
serving.  If  the  meat  has  been  dressed 
before,  a little  broth  will  be  better  than 
water ; but  the  curry  is  richer  when  made 
of  fresh  meat. 

Another.— Take  two  large  spoonfuls  of 
curry-powder,  mix  it  with  a teacupful  of 
water,  half  a teacupful  of  vinegar,  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  salt.  Stew  slowly  for 
an  hour,  and  when  it  becomes  too  thick 
add  a little  more  vinegar  and  water.  About 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  dinner, 
put  in  the  fowl,  veal,  mutton,  or  fish,  cut 
into  square-sized  pieces,  and  previously 
fried  of  a pale  brown,  with  six  large  onions 
sliced  thin.  Then  stew  the  whole  together 
till  the  meat  becomes  quite  tender. 

A Madras  Curry. —Take  three  large 
onions,  slice  and  fry  them  in  butter;  then 
fry  the  fowl,  meat,  or  lobster  in  the  same 
pan,  first  taking  out  the  onions ; stir  into  it 
one  pint  of  good  gravy,  well  seasoned,  two 
large  spoonfuls  of  curry-powder  and  a little 
salt,  add  it  to  the  meat,  and  stew  gently  an 
hour  and  a half ; when  nearly  done  add  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  serve  it  up  with  boiled 
rice.  (See  page  490). 

(q)  Pillau.— Boil  a large  fowl  in  three 
pints  of  water  until  it  is  done;  wash  one 
pound  of  rice  three  or  four  times,  strain  it 
till  quite  dry,  then  fry  it  in  half  a pound  of 
butter  till  almost  brown ; throw  in  the  fowl, 
add  one  table-spoonful  of  cloves  whole,  a 
little  salt,  two  or  three  bay-leaves,  and 
some  mace;  let  them  all  boil  together  till 
the  water  is  dried  up;  take  out  the  fowl 
and  rice,  and  when  dished  fry  some  onions 
brown,  and  strew  over  the  pillau.  Garnish 
with  hard-boiled  eggs. 

(r)  Maksden,  or  Yeal  Cake.— Take  a 


pie-dish  and  butter  it ; cut  hard-boiled  eggs 
into  slices,  and  lay  them  round  the  sides  of 
the  dish  and  at  the  bottom,  then  slices  of 
cold  veal,  ham,  and  pickles ; season  it  well, 
and  pour  over  it  all  some  good  rich  gravy ; 
then  place  layer  after  layer  as  at  the 
beginning,  filling  it  up  with  good  gravy; 
when  quite  full,  bake  twenty  minutes. 
Turn  out  when  cold. 

(5)  Lobster  Rissoles.— Extract  the  meat 
of  a boiled  lobster,  mince  it  fine  as  possible, 
and  mix  with  it  the  coral  pounded  smooth, 
and  some  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs  pounded 
also.  Season  it  with  Cayenne  pepper,  pow- 
dered mace,  and  a very  little  salt.  Make  a 
batter  of  beaten  egg,  milk,  and  flour.  To 
each  egg  allow  two  large  table-spoonfuls 
of  milk,,  and  a large  tea-spoonful  of  flour. 
Beat  the  batter  well,  and  then  mix  the 
lobster  -with  it  gradually,  till  it  is  stiff 
enough  to  make  into  oval  balls,  about  the 
size  of  a large  plum.  Fry  them  in  the  best 
salad  oil,  and  serve  them  up  either  warm 
or  cold. 

(0  Macaroni.— Side  or  Corner  Dish 

If  for  a corner,  take  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  macaroni,  scald  it  till  tender,  but  not 
to  break  or  stick  together.  When  scalded, 
cut  it  in  pieces  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  a perfect  pipe;  then  make  a 
brown  mince  of  every  kind  of  meat,  game, 
and  poultry,  you  happen  to  have  cooked, 
with  a little  fat  and  lean  of  ham  or  bacon. 
Add  a small  piece  of  onion,  finely  chopped, 
pepper,  salt,  a little  Cayenne,  of  ketchup 
and  Worcestershire  sauce  about  a tea- 
spoonful of  each,  and  a small  quantity  of 
gravy  to  moisten  it.  Butter  the  basin 
thickly,  and  stick  the  macaroni  closely 
into  it,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
honeycomb  when  turned  out,  and  fill  up 
with  the  mince-meat,  laying  the  rest  of 
the  macaroni  at  the  top.  Boil  an  hour,  if 
a large  basin,  having  tied  a pudding-cloth 
tightly  over  it,  and  take  it  out  of  the  water 
five  minutes  before  turning  it  out  of  the 
basin.  Serve  with  a tureen  of  gravy, 
putting  a very  little  in  the  dish. 

Another.— Boil  it  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  till  tender,  strain  the  water  from  it, 
and  put  it  back  into  the  saucepan.  Add  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  a very  little  Cayenne, 
a small  bit  of  butter,  and  a little  cream ; 
put  it  on  a dish  with  some  cheese  cut  thin, 
leave  it  before  the  fire  a few  minutes ; or, 
when  you  have  made  the  macaroni  quite 
ready  and  hot,  stir  some  grated  cheese  into 
it,  and  send  it  to  table. 

(«)  Yeal  and  Ham  Macaroni,  or  Rich- 
lieu.— Boil  three  ounces  of  macaroni 
tender,  beat  up  two  eggs,  then  fill  up  a 
pint  basin,  or  melon-shaped  mould,  with 
nicely-flavoured  minced  veal  and  ham,  a 
little  grated  lemon  peel;  mix  well,  and  boil 
2 K 
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five  minutes.  Serve  with  good  gravy  in 
the  dish. 

( v ) Timballs  Macaroni.— Boil  the  maca- 
roni in  water,  and  an  ounce  of  butter. 
When  it  has  boiled  a few  moments,  strain 
it  ofF  and  return  it  into  the  pan.  Add  half 
a pint  of  stock ; boil  it  slowly  on  a stove, 
till  reduced;  then  prepare  a fricassee  of 
chicken,  put  the  macaroni  to  it,  with  a 
little  grated  parmesan,  make  all  hot,  then 
set  it  to  cool.  Butter  a mould  well,  sprinkle 
it  with  bread  crumbs,  and  line  it  with  half 
puff  paste;  put  m the  chicken  quite  cold; 
cover,  and  bake  it  in  a slow  oven.  When 
done,  turn  it  out  of  the  mould;  cut  off  the 
top,  and  pour  over  some  white  sauce,  and 
some  in  the  dish. 

(w)  Tete  a la  Mode— Take  an  ox-cheek 
nicely  washed,  season  it  well  with  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  and  cloves,  and  some  chopped 
onion  rubbed  well  over  it ; put  it  in  a stew- 
pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it ; 
stew  it  two  hours,  and  when  cold  skim 
the  fat  off.  Have  ready  a cow-heel,  well 
cleaned  and  boiled  tender;  cut  the  head 
and  foot  in  square  bits  the  size  of  sugar- 
lumps,  place  them  in  layers  in  an  earthen 
pan ; season  between  each  layer  with  pep- 
per, salt,  and  mace ; fill  the  pan  with  gravy, 
cover  it  with  a plate,  and  bake  it  two  hours 
in  a slow  oven.  It  is  to  be  eaten  cold. 

(, x ) Carrole  of  Rice— Take  some  well- 
picked  rice,  wash  it  well,  and  boil  it  five 
minutes  in  water,  strain  it,  and  put  it  into 
a stewpan,  with  a bit  of  butter,  a good  slice 
of  ham,  and  an  onion.  Stew  it  over  a very 
gentle  fire  till  tender,  have  ready  a mould 
lined  with  very  thin  slices  of  bacon,  mix 
the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  with  the 
rice,  and  then  line  the  bacon  with  it  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  Put  into  it  a ragout  of 
chicken,  rabbit,  veal,  or  of  anything  else. 
Fill  up  the  mould,  and  cover  it  close  with 
rice.  Bake  it  in  a quick  oven  an  hour,  turn 
it  over,  and  send  it  to  table  in  a good  gravy 
or  curry  sauce. 

( y ) Salmagundy  is  a beautiful  small  dish, 
if  in  nice  shape,  and  if  the  colours  of  the 
ingredients  are  varied.  For  this  purpose 
chop  separately  the  white  parts  of  cold 
chicken  or  veal,  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard, 
the  whites  of  eggs,  parsley,  half  a dozen 
anchovies,  beet-root,  red  pickled  cabbage, 
ham  and  grated  tongue,  or  any  thing  well 
flavoured,  and  of  a good  colour.  Some 
people  like  a small  proportion  of  onion,  but 
it  may  be  better  left  out.  A saucer,  large 
teacup,  or  any  other  base,  must  be  put  into  a 
small  dish ; then  make  rows  round  it  wide 
at  bottom,  and  growing  smaller  towards 
the  top,  choosing  such  of  the  ingredients 
for  each  row  as  will  most  vary  the  colours. 
At  the  top  a little  sprig  of  curled  parsley 
may  be  stuck  in.  Or,  without  any  tiling  on 


the  dish,  the  salmagundy  may  be  laid  in 
rows,  or  put  into  the  half-whites  of  eggs, 
which  may  be  made  to  stand  upright  by 
cutting  off  a bit  at  the  round  end.  In  the 
latter  case,  each  half  egg  has  but  one 
ingredient.  Curled  parsley  and  butter  may 
be  put  as  garnish  between. 

( z ) Savoury  Omelet— Make  a batter  of 
eggs  and  milk  and  a very  little  flour;  put 
to  it  chopped  parsley,  green  onions,  or 
chives  (the  latter  are  best),  or  a very  small 
quantity  of  shalot,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
a scrape  or  two  of  nutmeg.  Make  some 
butter,  boil  in  a small  fryingpan,  and  pour 
the  above  batter  into  it ; when  one  side  is 
of  a fine  yellow-brown,  turn  it  and  do  the 
other.  Double  it  when  served.  Some 
scraped  lean  ham,  or  grated  tongue,  put 
in  at  first,  is  a very  pleasant  addition.: 
Four  eggs  will  make  a pretty-sized  omelet ; 
but  many  cooks  will  use  eight  or  ten.  A 
small  proportion  of  flour  should  be  used. 
If  the  taste  be  approved,  a little  tarragon 
gives  a fine  flavour.  A good  deal  of  parsley 
should  be  used. 

Another.— Let  eight  eggs  be  well  beaten, 
leaving  out  two  whites  ; add  half  a pint  of 
cream,  half  a pound  of  melted  butter,  with 
some  parsley  and  onions  shred  fine,  a little 
pepper  and  salt ; this  mixture  is  to  be  fried 
in  a pan,  first  browning  a good  piece  of 
butter  in  it.  Pour  some  gravy  over  it. 

(a  a)  Ramaions— Scrape  a quarter  of  a; 
pound  each  of  Cheshire  and  Gloucester 
cheese,  and  good  fresh  butter ; beat  all  in 
a mortar  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and 
the  inside  of  a small  French  roll  boiled  in 
cream  till  soft;  mix  the  paste  with  the 
whites  of  tne  eggs  previously  beaten,  and 
put  into  small  paper  pans  made  rather  long 
than  square,  and  bake  in  a Dutch  oven  till 
of  a fine  brown.  . They  should  be  eaten 
quite  hot.  Some  like  the  addition  of  a glass 
of  white  wine.  The  batter  for  ramakins  is 
equally  good  over  macaroni  when  boiled 
tender;  or  on  stewed  brocoli,  celery,  or 
cauliflower ; a little  of  the  gravy  they  have 
been  stewed  in  being  put  in  the  dish. 

( b b ) Fondu  of  Cheese.— Grate  half  a 
pound  of  parmesan  or  any  mild  cheese, 
put  in  a stewpan,  with  two  ounces  of 
butter,  set  it  over  the  stove,  and  keep  stir- 
ring till  quite  melted,  then  take  it  off  the 
stove,  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  six  yolks 
of  eggs  and  a little  cream,  after  which  fill 
some  small  papers  half  full,  and  then  bake 
them. 

Another.— To  a pint  of  cream  put  half  a 
pound  of  grated  cheese,  and  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs ; mix  and  beat  all  well  together. 
Then  whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a strong 
froth,  and  mix  them  well  with  the  cream, 
&c. ; put  the  mixture  in  small  paper  trays, 
for  a silver  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a slow  oven. 
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1640.  Potted  Meats  and  Game  used  as 
Side  Dishes 

(а)  Tongue  is  potted  exactly  like  beef. 

(б)  Hare  is  potted  also  in  the  same  way, 
removing  the  meat  from  the  bones  after 
roasting  it,  and  mixing  up  the  forcemeat 
with  it. 

(c)  To  Pot  Pigeons — Let  them  be  quite 
fresh,  clean  them  carefully,  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper;  lay  them  close 
in  a small  deep  pan,  for  the  smaller  the 
surface  and  the  closer  they  are  packed  the 
less  butter  will  be  wanted ; cover  them  with 
butter,  then  with  very  thick  paper  tied 
down,  and  bake  them ; when  cold,  put  them 
dry  into  pots  that  will  hold  two  or  three  in 
each,  and  pour  butter  over  them,  using  that 
which  was  baked  as  part.  Observe  that  the 
butter  should  be  pretty  thick  if  they  are  to 
be  kept.  If  pigeons  are  boned,  and  then 
put  in  an  oval  form  into  the  pot,  they  will 
lie  closer,  and  require  less  butter.  They 
may  be  stuffed  with  a fine  forcemeat  made 
with  veal  and  bacon. 

( d ) To  Pot  Partridge — Clean  them 
nicely,  and  season  with  mace,  allspice, 
white  pepper,  and  salt,  in  fine  powder ; rub 
every  part  well,  then  lay  the  breasts  down- 
wards in  a pan,  and  pack  the  birds  as  close 
as  you  possibly  can ; put  a good  deal  of 
butter  on  them,  then  cover  the  pan  with  a 
coarse  flour-paste,  and  a paper  over,  tie  it 


close,  and  bake.  When  cold,  put  the  birds 
into  pots,  and  cover  them  with  butter. 

(e)  A Very  Cheap  Way  of  Potting 
Birds — Prepare  them  as  directed  in  the 
last  receipt;  and  when  baked  and  grown 
cold,  cut  them  into  proper  pieces  for  help- 
ing, pack  them  close  in  a large  potting-pot, 
and,  if  possible,  leave  no  spaces  to  receive 
the  butter.  Cover  them  with  butter,  and 
one-third  part  less  will  be  wanted  than 
when  the  birds  are  done  whole.  The  butter 
that  has  covered  potted  things  will  serve 
for  basting,  or  for  paste  for  meat  pies. 

1641.  To  Cut  Sandwiches. —Butter  a 
two  pound  loaf,  not  too  stale,  and  divided 
smoothly,  then  cut  a thin  slice,  and  lay  on 
it  either  thin  slices  of  meat,  or  some  of  the 
potted  meat  just  given.  If  beef  or  ham  is 
used,  a little  mustard  is  usually  added. 
After  this,  place  on  the  top  another  slice  of 
bread,  similarly  buttered,  cut  off  the  crust 
all  round,  so  as  to  make  an  oblong  square, 
and  divide  this  into  five  or  six  sandwiches, 
which  should  be  kept  moist  between  two 
plates,  or  in  a proper  sandwich-box.  Any 
number  may  be  cut  and  added,  by  placing 
one  layer  above  the  other.  Or,  use  potted 
meat,  such  as  beef,  veal,  chicken,  ham,  or 
tongue,  spread  on  the  bread  cut  as  above. 
This  method  is  far  better  than  the  slices, 
as  there  is  less  difficulty  in  dividing  them 
with  the  teeth. 


CHAP.  XII. 

PASTRY  AND  SAYOURY  PUDDINGS. 


Sect.  1 General  Remarks. 

1642.  Under  the  term  pastry  are  compre- 
hended all  savoury  pies,  pasties,  or  patties, 
together  with  fruit  and  other  sweet  pies 
and  tarts ; in  fact,  everything  which  is  con- 
fined by  a paste  made  with  flour  and  water, 
mixed  also  with  some  kind  of  fatty  matter, 
such  as  butter,  lard,  suet,  or  dripping.  For 
most  purposes  it  is  allowed  by  all  cooks  that 
butter  is  the  best ; but  as  it  is  far  the 
dearest,  it  is  right  in  economical  families  to 
substitute  lard  or  dripping  for  it,  when  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  without  an  entire  sacrifice 
of  all  the  benefit  afforded  by  the  material 
for  which  they  are  substituted.  It  will, 
however,  be  found  that  for  many  purposes 
they  may  be  used  without  disadvantage ; 
and  as  this  is  the  case,  receipts  in  which 
they  are  introduced  will  be  found  given  in 
the  following  section ; they  will  be  recom- 


mended for  use  where  practicable  in  the 
subsequent  list  of  savoury  pies,  tarts,  &c. 

1643.  The  Utensils  are  only  a paste- 
board, rolling-pin,  baking-tins  or  dishes, 
and  ornamental  cutters  of  various  kinds. 

Sect.  2.— Receipts  for  Making  Pastry. 

1644.  Remarks.— These  receipts  are  col- 
lected together  under  this  head  so  that 
afterwards  they  may  be  referred  to.  Some 
of  them  are  generally  applicable,  while 
others  are  only  suited  to  one  or  two  kinds 
of  dishes.  In  all  sorts  of  pastry  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  handling  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  that  however 
completely  the  proportions  maybe  attended 
to,  if  the  hand  is  heavy  when  it  ought  to  be 
light,  or  if  rolling  is  neglected  when  it  is 
recommended,  or  vice  versd , the  cook  cannot 
expect  her  paste  to  succeed.  Beyond  this, 
the  temperature  of  the  oven  is  next  in 
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importance ; but  this  the  cook  is  more  likely 
to  attend  to  than  the  precaution  relative  to 
the  use  of  her  hands,  as  its  effects  are  more 
immediately  apparent. 

3645.  Receipts  for  the  Various  Kinds 
of  Pastry. —Of  these,  barm  crust  is  the 
plainest  kind  of  crust,  and  the  most  easily 
made ; but  it  is  not  very  generally  approved 
of  in  flavour. 

(a)  Tc  Make  Barm  Crust  very  Plain. 
Mix  together  one  pound  of  flour,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  or  lard,  one  table- 
spoonful of  barm,  and  a little  salt,  with 
milk  enough  to  make  a paste.  Let  it  stand 
in  a moderately  warm  place  till  it  rises, 
then  roll  and  use  as  a crust,  baking  as 
quickly  after  as  possible. 

Another  Barm  Crust  {sufficient  for  three 
tarts) — Take  one  pound  of  flour,  three 
ounces  of  butter  (or  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
clarified  dripping,  and  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  lard),  the  white  and  yolk  of  an  egg  well 
beaten,  and  one  table-spoonful  of  yeast. 
Warm  the  butter  in  half  a pint  of  new  milk, 
let  it  stand  till  only  lukewarm ; mix  all  up 
together,  and  let  the  leaven  stand  to  rise. 
Then  roll  the  paste,  cover  the  pies,  and  put 
them  into  the  oven  directly.  (If  you  sus- 
pect the  barm  to  be  bitter,  blow  the  ashes 
off  a red  hot  coal  and  put  it  in.) 

1646.  Receipts  for  Short  Crust,  Puff 
Paste,  Ac.  :— 

Short  Crust  should  be  made  by  weigh- 
ing the  proper  quantity  of  flour  and  putting 
it  into  a basin,  first  taking  from  the  weight 
sufficient  to  fill  the  flour-dredge  one-third 
full,  then  add  to  it  all  the  dripping,  lard,  or 
butter  which  is  to  be  used,  and  work  it 
very  lightly  between  the  thumb  and  fingers 
till  it  is  well  mixed  with  the  flour,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  coarse  meal.  This  mixing 
must  be  done  very  lightly,  or  the  paste  will 
be  spoiled;  then  add  water  or  milk  just 
sufficient  to  form  it  into  a paste,  and  with 
the  hands  take  it  out  of  the  basin,  first 
dredging  a little  flour  on  the  board,  then 
work  it  a little  with  the  fingers , not  the 
heels  of  the  hands,  roll  it  out  three  times 
lightly,  and  put  it  on  the  tart. 

(a)  An  Economical  Short  Crust  for 
Common  Purposes.— Weigh  one  pound  of 
flour,  and  half  a pound  of  mixed  dripping 
and  lard,  or  all  dripping  will  do,  mix  them 
together  with  the  fingers  while  dry,  as 
described  above,  or  if  the  cook  has  a hot 
hand,  mix  it  with  a spoon  or  fork;  then 
add  just  water  enough  to  wet  it  and  make 
a paste;  roll  it  out  three  times.  After 
covering  the  dish,  wet  the  paste  with 
milk,  or  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  sift 
crystallized  or  “crushed  lump”  sugar  over 
it.  This  receipt  answers  very  well  for 
meat-pies  without  the  sugar,  and  with  a 
little  salt  mixed  with  the  flour 


A similar  crust  may  be  made  from  beef- 
suet,  either  melted  or  chopped  very  fine. 

(b)  Plain  Short  Crust,  made  with 
Butter.— Put  two  ounces  of  butter  into 
two  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  melt  it  in  a 
saucepan.  Take  half  a pound  of  flour  and 
heat  it  in  the  oven ; when  hot,  mix  it  with 
two  ounces  of  cold  butter  with  the  knife, 
then  pour  the  melted  butter  into  the 
middle,  and  stir  it  all  together ; roll  it  out 
once,  put  it  over  the  fruit,  and  bake  it 
immediately.  Two  lumps  of  sugar  can  be 
added  to  the  flour. 

(c)  Rich  Short  Crust.— To  half  a pound 
of  flour  put  not  quite  half  a pound  of  butter, 
two  ounces  of  finely-sifted  sugar,  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  beat  up  with  a table-spoonful 
of  water.  The  butter,  sugar,  and  flour  to  be 
well  mixed  before  the  fire,  then  add  the  egg 
and  water. 

(d)  Sweet  and  Crisp  Tart  Paste One 

pound  and  a quarter  of  flour,  ten  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  two  yolks  of  eggs  beaten,  and 
three  ounces  of  sifted  loaf  sugar.  Mix  up 
well  together  with  half  a pint  of  new  milk, 
and  knead  it  lightly. 

(e)  Crisp  Short  Crust  for  Tarts One 

pound  of  fine  flour  and  one  ounce  of  sifted 
loaf  sugar,  mix  into  a stiff  paste  with  two 
ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a teacupful  of 
boiling  cream.  Work  it  well,  and  roll  it 
out.  Glaze  the  tarts  with  white  of  egg  and 
lump  sugar. 

1647.  To  Make  Puff  Paste,  the  room  in 
which  it  is  made  should  be  cool,  and  the 
butter  should  be  cleared  of  its  water  or 
milk  by  working  it  well  on  the  slab  or 
pasteboard  with  a clean  knife ; after  which 
it  is  better  to  dab  it  with  a soft  cloth.  When 
the  weather  is  hot,  put  the  butter  in  a pot, 
and  sink  it  in  a deep  pan  of  water  the 
night  before  it  is  intended  to  be  used.  Part 
of  the  butter  ordered  in  the  receipts  is  to  be 
mixed  with  the  flour  when  dry,  as  in  short 
crust,  which  is  then  to  be  worked  into  a stiff 
paste  with  as  little  water  as  will  bind  it, 
taking  care  to  work  it  smooth  before  it  is 
rolled  out.  Roll  it  out  twice,  then  with  a 
knife  put  on  the  remainder  of  the  butter  in 
small  lumps,  all  over  it ; if  the  weather  is 
very  hot,  this  must  be  done  at  twice,  rolling 
out  twice  in  the  interval.  After  putting  on 
the  butter,  dredge  a little  flour  over  it  betore 
folding  up  the  paste  for  rolling.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  handle  it  more  than 
necessary,  and  to  dredge  as  little  flour  over 
it  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  if  the  butter 
comes  through  and  sticks  to  the  board  or 
rolling-pin  the  paste  will  not  be  light. 
Lastly,  roll  it  out  three  times,  folding  it 
very  lightly  in  the  interval  between,  and 
touching  it  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
hand,  and  when  made  up  set  it  in  the  oven 
immediately.  As  a consequence  of  this, 
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the  pastry  in  the  baking  is  divided  into 
thin  laminae  or  flakes— the  butter  having 
been  rolled  out  into  very  thin  layers 
between  those  of  the  paste,  and  partially 
keeping  separate  throughout.  It  is  from 
this  different  management  of  the  oily 
matter  that  puff  or  flaky  crust  differs  from 
short  crust.  Either  may  be  used  indis- 
criminately for  savoury  or  sweet  pies, 
omitting  the  sugar  for  the  former,  and  in 
that  case  substituting  rather  a larger 
allowance  of  salt. 

1648.  Receipts  for  Puff  Paste  {some- 
times called  Flaky) 

(a)  To  Make  Common  Puff  Paste.— To 
one  pound  of  flour  use  half  a pound  of 
butter ; rub  in  half  of  it  before  you  put  in 
the  water.  Observe  the  above  directions 
in  making  it. 

(b)  To  Make  Rich  Puff  Paste.— To  one 
pound  of  fine  flour  rub  in  half  a pound  of 
butter,  wet  it  with  soft  water,  and  roll  in 
half  a pound  more  of  butter,  according  to 
the  above  directions. 

(c)  Puff  Paste  for  Tarts.— Spread  on 
the  table  two  handfuls  of  flour,  two  spoon- 
fuls of  sugar,  pounded,  a pinch  of  salt,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  a little  water  to  melt 
the  salt.  Make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
flour,  and  break  into  it  two  eggs  and  the 
yolk  of  another.  Mix  the  paste  well,  and 
it  will  serve  for  making  tarts,  tartlets,  and 
for  mounting  croquantes. 

1649.  Raised  Crusts  for  Savoury  Pies  : 

Directions.— Boil  water  with  a little  fine 

lard,  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  dripping 
or  of  butter,  but  not  much  of  either.  While 
hot,  mix  this  with  as  much  flour  as  will 
be  wanted,  making  the  paste  as  stiff  as  is 
consistent  with  its  being  smooth,  which 
will  be  effected  by  good  kneading  and  beat- 
ing it  with  the  rolling-pin.  When  quite 
smooth,  put  a lump  into  a cloth,  or  under 
a pan,  till  nearly  cold.  Then  raise  it  by  first 
making  up  a lump  of  the  paste  of  such  a 
size  as  will  form  what  is  wanted  ; press  the 
knuckles  of  the  left  hand  into  the  top  of 
the  lump  near  the  middle,  and  with  the 
right,  work  the  edges  up  the  back  of  the 
hand,  which  is  to  be  shifted  round  and 
round  until  the  paste  assumes  a circular 
form  with  upright  sides  and  a flat  bottom; 
and  as  the  paste  is,  or  should  be,  of  a stiff 
consistence,  it  maintains  ;this  shape,  if  the 
cook  takes  care  to  avoid  pressing  it  into 
holes  or  comparatively  thin  places.  When 
thus  fQrmed  the  meat  may  be  put  in  and 
covered  over  in  the  usual  way. 

Another. — Those  who  have  not  a good 
hand  at  raising  crust  may  try  the  following 
method  instead ; roll  the  paste  of  a proper 
thickness,  and  cut  out  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  pie,  then  a long  piece  for  the  sides. 
Cement  the  bottom  to  the  sides  with  egg, 


bringing  the  former  farther  out,  and  pinch- 
ing both  together;  put  egg  between  the 
edges  of  the  paste,  to  make  it  adhere  at  the 
sides.  Fill  the  pie,  and  put  on  the  cover, 
and  pinch  it  and  the  side  crust  together. 
The  same  mode  of  uniting  the  paste  is  to 
be  observed  if  the  sides  are  pressed  into  a 
tin  form,  in  which  the  paste  must  be  baked, 
after  it  shall  be  filled  and  covered ; but  in 
the  latter  case,  the  tin  should  be  buttered, 
and  carefully  taken  off  when  done  enough ; 
and  as  the  form  usually  makes  the  sides 
of  a lighter  colour  than  is  proper,  the  paste 
should  be  put  into  the  oven  again  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  With  a feather,  put 
egg  over  at  first. 

{a)  A Plain  Crust  for  Pork-pies,  &c— 
Put  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  lard  Into 
a pint  and  a half  of  water,  or  milk;  sit  it 
on  the  fire,  and  when  boiling,  make  it  into 
a paste  with  seven  pounds  of  flour;  knead 
well  with  the  hands,  and  when  the  paste 
is  thoroughly  worked  together  make  it  into 
pies,  keeping  it  by  the  fire  till  they  are 
made. 

Another.— To  four  pounds  of  flour  put  one 
quart  of  milk,  with  one  pound  and  a half  of 
lard,  rub  part  of  the  lard  into  the  flour,  and 
melt  the  rest  in  the  milk ; mix  it  into  a very 
stiff  paste,  and  let  it  get  nearly  cold  before 
raising  the  pies.  It  may  not  require  all 
the  milk,  therefore  put  the  lard,  which 
rises  to  the  top,  first,  and  then  use  as  much 
milk  as  is  required. 

Another.— Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
lard,  melted  in  warm  milk,  to  a pound  of 
flour  (if  there  is  too  much  milk  the  crust 
falls  in  the  oven,  and  is  heavy,  and  if  too 
little,  it  cracks).  Knead  it  well , and  keep 
it  warm  till  made  up.  Allow  a pound  of 
flour  to  a pound  and  a half  of  meat. 

(b)  Raised  Crusts  for  Custards  or 
Fruit.— Put  four  ounces  of  butter  into  a 
saucepan  with  water,  and  when  it  boils, 
pour  it  into  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a 
paste ; knead  and  beat  it  till  smooth.  Raise 
it  in  the  same  way  as  described  above,  and 
if  intended  for  custards  or  preserves,  line  it 
with  paper  till  half  baked,  then  take  out 
the  paper  and  pour  in  the  custard  or  pre- 
serve, and  bake  again. 

1650.  Common  Suet  Crust  for  Pies  or 
Puddings.— Mix  together  while  dry  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  beef-suet  chopped 
fine,  and  a pound  of  flour  with  a little  salt, 
then  make  into  a stiff  paste  with  cold  water 
or  lukewarm  milk,  work  it  well,  rolling  it 
out  two  or  three  times,  and  in  the  intervals 
beat  it  with  the  rolling-pin,  if, for  pies ; or 
omit  this  for  puddings,  as  it  will  then  be 
lighter. 

1651.  Potato  Paste.— Pound  some  boiled 
potatoes  very  fine,  and  add,  while  warm,  a 
sufficiency  of  butter  to  make  the  mash  hold 
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together,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  an  egg ; 
then,  before  it  gets  cold,  flour  the  board 
pretty  well  to  prevent  it  from  sticking,  and 
roll  it  to  the  thickness  wanted.  If  it  has 
become  quite  cold  before  it  is  put  on  the 
dish,  it  will  be  apt  to  crack. 

16.52.  Rice  Paste.— For  Sweets.— Boil  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  rice  in  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water ; strain  from  it 
all  the  moisture  as  well  as  you  can ; beat  it 
in  a mortar  with  half  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  one  egg  well  beaten,  and  it  will  make 
an  excellent  paste  for  tarts,  &c. 

(a)  Savoury  Rice  Paste.— Clean  and  put 
some  rice,  with  an  onion  and  a little  water 
and  milk,  or  milk  only,  into  a saucepan,  and 
simmer  till  it  swells.  Put  seasoned  chops 
into  a dish,  and  cover  it  with  the  rice; 
by  the  addition  of  an  egg,  the  rice  will 
adhere  better. 

1653.  Royal  Paste,  called  “ Au  Choux” 
{Ude).— This  paste  is  the  basis  of  many 
sorts  of  pastry ; it  is  used  to  mix  an  infinite 
number  of  second-course  dishes  of  various 
forms,  and  of  different  denominations. 
Take  a stewpan  large  enough  to  contain 
four  quarts  of  water,  pour  half  a pint  of 
water  into  it,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  or 
a little  more  of  fresh  butter,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  a little  salt,  and  the  peel  of  a lemon ; 
let  the  whole  boil  till  the  butter  is  entirely 
melted.  Then  take  some  very  fine  dry  flour 
and  shake  through  a sieve.  Take  the  lemon 
peel  out  with  a ladle,  and  throw  a handful 
of  flour  into  the  preparation  while  boiling ; 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  put  more  flour 
than  the  liquor  can  soak  up.  Stir  with  a 
wooden-spoon  till  the  paste  can  easily  be 
detached  from  the  stewpan,  and  then  take 
it  off  the  fire.  Next  break  an  egg  into  this  ; 
paste,  and  mix  it  well ; then  break  a second, 
which  also  mix ; do  not  put  more  eggs  than 
the  paste  can  absorb,  but  you  must  be 
careful  not  to  make  this  preparation  too 
liquid.  It  is  almost  certain  that  about  five 
or  six  eggs  will  be  wanted  for  the  above 
quantity ; then  form  them  en  choux , by 
which  is  meant  in  the  shape  of  a ball,  an 
inch  in  circumference.  As  this  paste  swells 
very  much,  you  must  dress  it  accordingly, 
putting  the  choux  on  a baking-sheet,  at  an 
inch  distant  from  each  other,  in  order  that 
they  may  undergo  a greater  effect  in  the 
oven.  Brush  them  over  as  usual  with  the 
dorure  or  egg-wash,  to  which  has  been 
added  a little  milk.  Put  them  into  an  oven 
moderately  hot,  but  do  not  open  the  oven 
till  they  are  quite  baked,  otherwise  they 
would  flatten,  and  all  attempts  to  make 
them  rise  again  would  be  found  to  be  use- 
less ; next  dry  them.  Sometimes  they  may 
be  glazed;  at  other  times  they  may  be  sent 
up  without  being  glazed.  To  detach  them 
from  the  baking-sheet,  apply  the  sharp 


edge  of  a knife,  and  take  them  off  gently. 
Then  make  a small  opening  on  the  side, 
into  which  put,  with  a tea-spoon,  such 
sweetmeats  as  may  be  thought  proper,  and 
send  them  up  dished  en  buisson. 

1654.  Frangipane  is  a French  paste  used 
for  tartlets  or  entremets.  It  is  made  by 
moistening  two  ounces  of  flour  with  a little 
milk,  and  heating  the  two  together  in  a 
saucepan ; then  add  three  or  four  eggs,  and 
stir  all  together  till  cool  enough  to  make  up 
with  the  hand. 

(a)  Frangipane  de  Pomme-de-Terres 

Cook  some  potatoes  by  steam,  take  off  the 
skin,  beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  then  put 
them  into  a basin,  add  :some  eggs,  a little 
butter,  salt,  rasped  citron,  some  bitter 
macaroons,  sugar  or  not  according  to  taste, 
and  use  it  as  a paste  to  all  sorts  of  entre- 
mets of  pastry. 

1655.  Icing  or  Glaze  for  Tarts  or 
Puffs 

(a)  Beat  the  white  of  an  egg,  mix  with 
it  three  or  four  ounces  of  finely-sifted  sugar 
till  it  becomes  white  and  glutinous;  then 
when  the  tarts,  &c.,  are  ready,  take  them 
out  of  the  oven,  brush  them  over  with  this 
glaze,  and  return  them  for  a few  minutes 
to  harden,  taking  care  that  it  does  not 
become  brown. 

(b)  Or,  for  common  purposes,  beat  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  and  some  melted  butter  well 
together,  wash  the  tarts  with  a feather,  and 
sift  sugar  over  as  they  are  put  in  the  oven. 

( c ) To  Glaze  savoury  pies  and  pasties,  if 
they  are  required  to  look  well,  brush  over 
the  crust  with  the  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten, 
before  putting  them  into  the  oven. 

Sect.  3.— Savoury  Pies,  Patties,  and 
Vol-ait-vents. 

1656.  General  Directions.— There  are 
few  articles  of  cookery  more  generally  liked 
than  savoury  pies,  if  properly  made;  and 
they  may  be  made  so  of  a great  variety  of 
things.  Some  are  best  eaten  when  cold, 
and,  in  that  case,  there  should  be  no  suet 
put  into  any  forcemeat  that  is  used  with 
them.  If  the  pie  is  either  made  of  meat 
that  will  take  more  dressing,  to  make  it 
extremely  tender,  than  the  baking  of  the 
crust  will  allow,  or  if  it  is  to  be  served  in 
an  earthen  pie-dish,  the  meat,  if  beef,  must 
be  previously  stewed. 

1657.  Receipts  for  Savoury  Pies 

(a)  Beef,  Mutton,  or  Lamb  Pie.— Take 
three  pounds  of  the  veiny  piece  of  beef 
that  has  fat  and  lean,  or  of  the  chops  from 
a loin  or  neck  of  mutton;  wash  it,  and 
season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  and 
allspice,  in  fine  powder,  rubbing  them  well 
in,  adding  a very  little  onion  or  shalot, 
chopped,  and,  if  approved,  a few  pickled 
mushrooms.  Set  it  by  the  side  of  a slow 
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lire  in  a stewpot  that  will  just  hold  it ; put 
to  it  a piece  of  butter,  about  two  ounces, 
and  cover  it  quite  close ; let  it  just  simmer 
in  its  own  steam  till  it  commences  to 
shrink.  When  it  is  cold,  add  more  season- 
ing, forcemeat,  and  boiled  eggs ; and  if  it  is 
in  a dish,  put  some  gravy  • to  it  before 
baking ; but  if  it  is  only  in  crust,  do  not  put 
the  gravy  till  after  it  is  cold  and  in  jelly. 
Cover  with  common  short  crust,  or  puff 
paste  (see  pars.  1646  and  1648)  i Forcemeat 
may  be  put  both  under  and  over  the  meat, 
if  preferred  to  balls. 

(&)  Beef-steak  Pie.— Prepare  the  steaks 
by  cutting  into  long  strips,  and  when 
seasoned  as  above,  and  rolled  with  fat 
in  each,  put  them  in  a dish  with  paste 
round  the  edges;  put  a little  water  or 
gravy  in  the  dish,  and  cover  it  with  a good 
short  crust  or  puff  paste  (see  pars.  1646. 
and  1648),  which  must  be  pressed  down 
upon  that  part  round  the  edge.  A few 
oysters  mixed  with  the  beef  are  a great 
improvement,  adding  their  liquor  to  the 
water  or  gravy. 

(c)  Veal  Pie.— Take  some  slices  of  a 
knuckle  of  veal;  lay  them  at  the  bottom  of 
a pie-dish,  with  alternate  layers  of  ham  or 
bacon;  season  between  each  layer  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  portions  of  hard-boiled 
eggs,  cut  in  slices,  between  the  meat.  Fill 
up  the  dish  in  this  way,  then  pour  in  some 
gravy  made  from  the  bones,  with  a little 
mushroom  ketchup,  and  a very  small 
quantity  of  Worcestershire  sauce;  cover 
with  short  crust,  or  good  puff  paste,  and 
bake. 

A Richer  Veal  Pie.  — Cut  steaks  from 
a knuckle  of  veal;  season  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a very  little  clove 
in  powder.  Slice  two  sweetbreads,  and 
season  them  in  the  same  manner.  Lay  a 
puff  paste  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish ; then 
put  the  meat,  yolks  of  hard  eggs,  the  sweet- 
breads, and  some  oysters,  up  to  the  top  of 
the  dish.  Lay  over  the  whole  some  very 
thin  slices  of  ham,  and  half  fill  the  dish 
with  stock  made  from  the  bones;  cover, 
and  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  pom- 
in  at  the  top,  through  a funnel,  a few  spoon- 
fuls of  good  veal  gravy,  and  some  cream  to 
fill  up;  but  first  boil  it  up  with  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  flour. 

( d)  Veal,  or  Chicken,  and  Parsley  Pie. 
Cut  some  slices  from  the  leg  or  neck  of 
veal ; if  the  leg,  from  about  the  knuckle. 
Season  them  with  salt ; scald  some  parsley 
that  is  picked  from  the  stems,  and  squeeze 
it  dry ; cut  it  a little,  and  lay  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish ; then  put  the  meat,  and 
so  on,  in  layers.  Fill  the  dish  with  good 
stock,  or  gravy,  seasoned,  but  not  so  high 
as  to  touch  the  crust.  Cover  it  with  short- 
crust  or  puff-paste  (pars.  1646  and  1648),  and 


bake.  Chicken  may  be  cut  up  skinned,  and 
made  in  the  same  way. 

(e)  Chicken,  Rook,  or  Rabbit  Pie.— Cut 
up  two  young  fowls;  season  with  white 
pepper,  salt,  a little  mace,  and  nutmeg,  all 
in  the  finest  powder,  and  also  a little 
Cayenne.  Put  the  chicken,  slices  of  ham,  or 
fresh  gammon  of  bacon,  forcemeat  balls, 
and  hard  eggs  by  turns  in  layers.  If  it  is  to 
be  baked  in  a dish,  put  a little  water ; but 
none  if  in  a raised  crust.  By  the  time  it 
returns  from  the  oven,  have  ready  a gravy 
made  of  the  knuckle  of  veal,  or  from  a bit 
of  the  scrag  with  some  shank-bones  of 
mutton,  seasoned  with  herbs,  onions,  mace, 
and  white  pepper ; put  as  much  gravy  as 
will  fill  the  pie-dish;  but  if  made  with  a 
raised  crust  the  gravy  must  be  put  in  cold 
as  jelly,  clarifying  it  with  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  after  taking  away  the  meat,  and  strain- 
ing it  through  a fine  lawn  sieve.  When 
rabbits  are  used  instead  of  chicken,  the  legs 
must  be  cut  short,  and  the  ribs  must  not  go 
in,  but  will  help  to  make  the  gravy.  Rooks 
must  be  skinned  and  put  to  soak  in  milk, 
taking  care  to  remove  the  liver  and  back. 
They  are  then  treated  like  the  chicken 
described  above.  The  crust  should  be  of 
puff-paste  (see  par.  1648). 

(/)  Green-goose  Pie.— Bone  two  young 
green-geese  of  a good  size,  but  first  take 
away  every  plug  and  singe  them  nicely; 
wash  them  clean,  and  season  them  high 
with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  and  allspice;  put 
one  inside  the  other;  and  press  them  as 
close  as  you  can,  drawing  the  legs  inwards ; 
put  a good  deal  of  butter  over  them,  and 
bake  them  either  with  or  without  crust ; if 
the  latter,  a cover  to  the  dish  must  fit  close 
to  keep  in  the  steam.  It  will  keep  long. 
Put  on  a short  crust  or  puff  paste  (see 
pars.  1646  and  1648). 

(g) ,  Giblet  Pie.— After  very  nicely  clean- 
ing geese  or  duck-giblets,  stew  them  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  onion,  black 
pepper,  and  a bunch  of  sweet-herbs,  till 
nearly  done ; let  them  grow  cold,  and  if  not 
enough  to  fill  the  dish  lay  a beef,  veal,  or 
two  or  three  mutton  steaks  at  bottom ; put 
the  liquor  of  the  stew  in  the  dish  with  the 
above,  and  cover  with  short  crust  or  puff 
paste  (see  pars.  1646  and  1648).  When  the 
pie  is  baked  pour  into  it  a large  tea-cuptul 
of  cream.  Sliced  potatoes  added  to  it  eat 
extremely  well,  and  some  people  add  to  it 
slices  of  apple. 

( h ) Buck  Pie.— Cut  off  the  wings  and 
neck  of  a duck,  boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
cut  it  up  while  hot,  save  the  gravy  that 
runs  from  it;  then  take  the  giblets,  add 
anchovies,  a little  butter,  a blade  of  mace, 
six  black  peppercorns,  two  onions,  a bit  of 
toasted  bread,  a bunch  of  herbs,  and  a little 
Cayenne  pepper.  Stew  them  till  the  butter- 
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is  melted,  then  add  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  stew  till  the  giblets  are 
tender ; then  strain  it,  and  put  the  giblets 
into  the  pie.  Let  the  gravy  stand  till  cold, 
Bkim  off  the  fat,  and  put  it  with  what  runs 
from  the  duck  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; 
then  put  in  the  duck  well-seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a few  lumps  of  butter, 
and  cover  with  short  crust  or  puff  paste 
(see  pars.  1646  and  1643).  If  geese  are 
used  instead  of  ducks,  they  must  be  boiled 
half  an  hour.  Cold  duck  will  do  as  well, 
if  the  skin  is  taken  off. 

(i)  Pigeon  Pie.— Rub  the  pigeons  with 
pepper  and  salt,  inside  and  out ; in  the 
former  put  a bit  of  butter,  and,  if  approved, 
some  parsley  chopped  with  the  livers,  and 
a little  of  the  same  seasoning.  Lay  a beef 
steak  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  the 
birds  cut  in  half  on  it ; between  every  two, 
a hard  egg.  Put  a cup  of  water  in  the  dish ; 
and  if  there  is  any  ham  in  the  house,  lay  a 
bit  on  each  pigeon ; it  is  a great  improve- 
ment to  the  flavour.  Season  the  gizzards 
and  two  joints  of  the  wings,  and  put  them 
in  the  centre  of  the  pie ; and  over  them  in 
a hole  made  in  the  crust,  three  feet  nicely 
cleaned,  to  show  what  pie  it  is.  Cover  with 
puff  paste  (see  par.  1648). 

(j)  Pheasant,  Partridge,  or  Grouse 
Pie  in  a Dish.— Pick  and  singe  two  phea- 
sants, or  four  partridges  or  grouse ; cut  off 
the  legs  at  the  knee : season  with  pepper, 
salt,  chopped  parsley,  thyme,  and  mush- 
rooms. Lay  a veal-steak  and  a slice  of 
ham  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish;  put  the 
partridges  in,  and  half  a pint  of  good  broth. 
Put  puff  paste  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish,  and 
cover  with  the  same;  brush  it  over  with 
egg,  and  bake  an  hour;  or  place  them  in  a 
raised  crust  according  to  the  directions 
given  at  par.  1649. 

(k)  To  Make  a Hare  Pie.— Take  the 
flesh  off  the  bones  in  as  large  pieces  as  you 
can ; fry  it  over  a slow  fire  in  some  butter, 
two  shalots,  and  a bay  leaf,  for  ten  minutes. 
When  it  is  cold,  line  the  bottom  of  the 
pie  with  forcemeat ; season  the  hare  with 
pepper  and  salt,  lay  it  in  the  dish  as  close 
as  possible,  and  pour  over  it  the  butter  in 
which  it  was  fried ; cover  it  with  thin  slices 
of  fat  bacon.  When  baked,  take  off  the 
lid  and  serve  with  or  without  jelly.  The 
forcemeat  is  made  of  half  a pound  of  lean 
beef,  the  same  of  suet,  with  shalots,  a hand- 
ful of  bread-crumb,  and  three  eggs  to  bind 
it,  season  well  with  pepper  and  salt ; if  the 
liver  of  the  hare  is  good,  it  will  add  greatly 
to  the  thickness  of  it. 

(l)  Venison  Pasty A shoulder  boned 

makes  a good  pasty,  but  it  must  be  beaten 
and  seasoned,  and  the  want  of  fat  supplied 
by  that  of  a fine  well-liung  loin  of  mutton, 
steeped  twenty-four  hours  in  equal  parts 


of  rape,  vinegar,  and  port.  The  shoulder 
being  sinewy,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
rub  it  well  with  sugar  for  two  or  three 
days;  and  when  to  be  used,  wipe  it  per- 
fectly clean  from  it  and  the  wine. 

To  Prepare  Venison  for  Pasty.— Take  the 
bones  out,  then  season  and  beat  the  meat ; 
lay  it  into  a stone  jar  in  large  pieces,  pour 
upon  it  some  plain  drawn-beef  gravy,  but 
not  a strong  one ; lay  the  bones  on  the  top, 
then  set  the  jar  in  a bain-marie,  or  a sauce- 
pan of  water  over  the  fire,  simmer  three  or 
four  hours,  then  leave  it  in  a cold  place  till 
next  day.  Remove  the  cake  of  fat,  lay  the 
meat  in  handsome  pieces  on  the  dish;  if 
not  sufficiently  seasoned,  add  more  pepper, 
salt,  or  pimento,  as  necessary.  Put  some 
of  the  gravy,  and  keep  the  remainder  for 
the  time  of  serving.  If  the  venison  be  thus 
prepared,  it  will  not  require  so  much  time 
to  bake,  or  such  a very  thick  crust,  as  is 
usual,  and  by  which  the  under  part  is 
seldom  done  through.  A mistake  used  to 
prevail,  that  venison  could  not  be  baked 
too  much ; but,  as  above  directed,  three  or 
four  hours  in  a slow  oven  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  make  it  tender,  and  the  flavour 
will  be  preserved.  Either  in  a shoulder  or 
side,  the  meat  must  be  cut  in  pieces,  and 
laid  with  fat  between,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
portioned to  each  person  without  breaking 
up  the  pasty  to  find  it.  Lay  some  pepper 
and  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and 
some  butter ; then  the  meat  nicely  packed, 
that  it  may  be  sufficiently  done,  but  not  lie 
hollow  to  harden  at  the  edges.  The  venison 
bones  should  be  boiled  with  some  fine  old 
mutton;  of  this  gravy  put  half  a pint 
cold  into  the  dish,  then  lay  butter  on  the 
venison,  and  cover  as  well  as  line  the  sides 
of  the  dish  with  a thick  crust  of  puff  paste, 
but  do  not  put  one  under  the  meat.  Keep 
the  remainder  of  the  gravy  till  the  pasty 
comes  from  the  oven ; put  it  into  the 
middle  by  a funnel,  quite  hot,  and  shake 
the  dish  to  mix  well.  It  should  be  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt. 

(to)  Calf’s  Head  Pie.— Well  soak  half  a 
calf’s  head,  and  boil  half  an  hour,  the 
tongue  longer ; then  cut  the  meat  in  pieces ; 
stew  the  bones  with  a little  mace,  white 
pepper,  or  anything  that  will  make  it  good 
without  colouring  the  liquor ; place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  some  parsley,  ham, 
tongue,  and  pieces  of  boiled  egg ; then  put 
some  slices  of  the  brains,  which  should  be 
boiled  rather  hard;  add  salt,  and  about  two 
spoonfuls  of  water,  and  cover  with  short 
crust.  The  liquor  the  bones  are  boiled  in 
should  be  reduced  till  it  is  strong  and  of 
a nice  flavour ; strain  it,  and  while  the  pie 
is  hot  pour  as  much  in  as  the  dish  will  hold ; 
let  it  stand  all  night,  and  when  wanted 
turn  it  out  upside  down,  with  parsley  round. 
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A Plainer  Calf's  Head  Pie.— Boil  a calf’s 
head  one  hour ; when  perfectly  cold  cut  it 
in  slices ; have  prepared  some  gravy,  made 
from  two  pounds  of  beef ; let  it  stand  till 
cold;  well  mix  some  salt,  pepper,  mace, 
and  Cayenne,  then  put  some  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pie-dish,  then  a layer  of  calf’s  head, 
then  the  cold  gravy,  then  the  spice,  and  so 
fill  up  the  dish  with  alternate  layers,  the 
last  at  the  top  being  the  tongue  sliced;  then 
cover  with  a good  paste. 

(n)  Eel  Pie.— Cut  the  eels  in  lengths  of 
two  or  three  inches,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  place  in  the  dish  with  some 
bits  of  butter  and  a little  water,  and  cover 
it  with  puff  paste. 

( o ) Cod  Pie Take  a piece  of  the  middle 

of  a small  cod,  and  salt  it  well  one  night. 
Next  day  wash  it,  and  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a very  little  nutmeg,  mixed ; place 
in  a dish,  put  some  butter  on  it,  and  a little 
good  broth  of  any  kind  into  the  dish.  Cover 
it  with  a crust;  and  when  done,  add  a 
sauce  of  a spoonful  of  broth,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream,  a little  flour  and  butter,  a 
grate  of  lemon  and  nutmeg,  and  give  it  one 
boil.  Oysters  may  be  added. 

(p)  Mackerel  will  do  well  treated  in  the 
same  way,  but  do  not  salt  them  till  used. 
Parsley,  picked  and  put  in,  may  be  used 
instead  of  oysters. 

( q ) Sole  Pie — Split  some  soles  from  the 
bones,  and  cut  the  fins  close;  season  with  a 
mixture  of  salt,  pepper,  a little  nutmeg  and 
pounded  mace,  and  put  them  in  layers, 
with  oysters.  They  eat  excellently.  A pair 
of  middling-sized  ones  will  do,  and  half  a 
hundred  of  oysters.  Put  in  the  dish  the 
oyster-liquor,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
broth,  and  some  butter ; cover  with  paste. 
When  the  pie  comes  home,  pour  in  a cupful 
of  thick  cream. 

(r)  Shrimp  Pie  ( Excellent ) Pick  a quart 

of  shrimps;  if  they  are  very  salt,  season 
them  with  only  mace  and  a clove  or  two. 
Mince  two  or  three  anchovies ; mix  these 
with  the  spice,  and  then  season  the  shrimps. 
Put  some  butter  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
and  cover  the  shrimps  with  a glass  of  sharp 
white  wine.  The  paste  must  be  light  and 
thin.  They  do  not  take  long  baking. 

(s)  Lobster  Pie.— Boil  two  lobsters  (or 
three  small),  take  out  the  tails,  cut  them  in 
two,  take  out  the  gut,  cut  each  in  four 
pieces,  and  lay  in  a small  dish,  then  put  in 
the  meat  of  the  claws  and  that  picked 
out  of  the  body;  pick  off  the  furry  parts 
from  the  latter,  and  take  out  the  lady ; beat 
the  spawn  and  all  the  shells  in  a mortar, 
and  set  them  on  to  stew  with  some  water, 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  pepper, 
salt,  and  some  pounded  mace ; a large  piece 
of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  must  be  added 
when  the  goodness  of  the  shells  is  obtained. 


Give  a boil  or  two,  and  pour  into  the  dish 
strained.  Strew  some  crumbs,  and  put  a 
paste  over  all.  Bake  slowly,  but  only  till 
the  paste  be  done. 

(0  A Remarkably  Fine  Fish  Pie.— Boil 
two  pounds  of  small  eels ; then  having  cut 
the  fins  quite  close,  pick  the  flesh  off,  and 
throw  the  bones  into  the  liquor,  with  a 
little  mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  a slice  of 
onion;  boil  till  quite  rich,  and  strain  it. 
Make  forcemeat  of  the  flesh,  an  anchovy, 
parsley,  lemon-peel,  salt,  pepper,  and 
crumbs,  and  four  ounces  of  butter  warmed, 
and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Take 
the  flesh  of  soles,  small  cod,  or  dressed 
turbot,  and  lay  on  the  forcemeat,  having 
rubbed  it  with  salt  and  pepper.  Pour  the 
gravy  over,  cover  with  paste,  and  bake. 
Observ  e to  take  off  the  skin  and  fins,  if  cod 
or  soles  are  used. 

(w)  Potatoe  Pie.  — Skin  some  potatoes, 
cut  them  into  slices,  and  season  them ; also 
some  mutton,  beef,  pork,  or  veal.  Put 
layers  of  them  and  of  the  meat.  Cover 
with  short  crust. 

(v)  Medley  Pie.— Cut  slices  of  beef,  mut- 
ton, or  pork,  with  bacon  (or  use  bacon 
alone) ; lay  them  in  a dish  with  sliced 
apples  and  a little  onion  chopped  placed  in 
alternate  layers  with  the  meat.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  sugar;  pour  in  a little  stock, 
cover  with  short  crust,  and  bake  slowly. 

1658.  Raised  Pies  :— 

Directions— Raise  the  crust  as  ordered 

at  page  501,  then  fill  with  meat  according 
to  the  annexed  receipts  and  cover;  serve 
cold. 

1659.  Receipts  for  Raised  Pies  »— 

(a)  Excellent  Pork  Pies,  to  Eat  Cold. 
Raise  a crust  according  to  directions  given 
at  page  501,  into  either  a round  or  oval 
form ; have  ready  the  trimming  and  small 
bits  of  pork  cut  off  when  the  hog  is  killed  ; 
and  if  these  are  not  enough,  take  the 
meat  off  a blade-bone.  Beat  it  well  with 
a rolling-pin;  season  with  the  following 
mixture,  and  keep  the  fat  and  lean  separate, 
which  put  in  layers,  or  mixed,  quite  close 
up  to  the  top ; lay  on  the  lid ; cut  the  edge 
smoothly  round,  and  pinch  it;  bake  in  a 
slow  oven,  as  the  meat  is  very  solid. 

Seasoning  for  Ten  Pounds  of  Pork.—  Three 
ounces  of  black  pepper,  three  ounces  of  salt, 
three-quarters  of  a tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne, 
the  same  of  mace,  finely  powdered ; let  it 
be  well  mixed  with  the  meat,  which  should 
be  chopped  very  fine.  Brush  the  pies  over 
with  yolk  of  egg  as  a glaze. 

(&)  Chicken  Pie  is  made  in  a raised 
form  by  preparing  them  as  described  at 
(e),  par.  1657;  and  after  taking  the  meat 
off  the  bones,  placing  it  within  a raised 
crust,  with  forcemeat,  eggs,  <fcc. 
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(A  Game  Pies  may  be  raised  in  the 
same  way.  A very  delicious  raised  game 
pie  is  made  of  partridges,  pheasants,  and 
any  other  kind  of  game  mixed ; taking  out 
the  bones,  and  cutting  up  the  flesh.  It  is 
then  mixed  with  the  chopped  liver,  and 
placed  inside  the  raised  crust ; after  which, 
when  cold,  the  top  is  taken  off,  and  a 
strong  jelly  made  from  the  bones,  and  well 
spiced,  then,  after  getting  cold , mixed  among 
the  meat. 

1660.  Patties  are  made  of  rich  puff  paste, 
and  baked  in  patty-pans,  with  a piece  of 
bread  inside ; after  which,  this  being 
removed,  the  proper  contents  are  inserted, 
and  the  patty  is  served  either  hot  or  cold. 

1661.  Receipts  for  Patties:— 

(а)  Oyster  Patties. — Put  a fine  puff- 
paste  into  small  patty-pans,  and  cover  with 
paste,  with  a bit  of  bread  in  each;  and 
against  they  are  baked  have  ready  the 
following  to  fill  them  with,  after  taking  out 
the  bread : — Take  off  the  beards  of  the 
oysters,  cut  the  other  parts  into  small  bits, 
put  them  in  a small  tosser,  with  a grate 
of  nutmeg,  a very  little  white  pepper  and 
salt,  a morsel  of  lemon-peel  cut  so  small 
that  you  can  scarcely  see  it,  a very  little 
cream,  and  a little  of  the  oyster  liquor. 
Simmer  for  a few  minutes  before  filling; 
then  serve. 

(б)  Lobster  Patties.— Make  them  with 
the  same  seasoning  as  for  oysters,  adding 
a little  cream,  and  the  smallest  bit  of 
butter. 

(c)  Podovies,  or  Beef  Patties.  — Shred 
underdone  dressed  beef  with  a little  fat, 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  slialot 
or  onion.  Make  a plain  paste,  roll  it  thin, 
and  cut  it  in  shape  like  an  apple-puff,  fill  it 
with  the  mince,  pinch  the  edges,  and  fry 
them  of  a nice  brown.  The  paste  should 
be  made  with  a small  quantity  of  butter, 
egg,  and  milk. 

Id)  Veal  Patties.  — Mince  some  veal 
that  is  not  quite  done  with  a little  parsley, 
lemon-peel,  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  and  a bit 
of  salt ; add  a little  cream  and  gravy,  just 
to  moisten  the  meat;  and  if  there  is  any 
ham,  scrape  a little,  and  add  to  it.  Do  not 
warm  it  till  the  patties  are  baked. 

(e)  Turkey  Patties.— Mince  some  of  the 
white  part,  and  with  grated  lemon,  nutmeg, 
salt,  a very  little  white  pepper,  cream,  and 
a very  little  butter  warmed,  fill  the  patties. 

1662.  A Yol-au-Vent  is  a raised  pie,  made 
with  very  light  and  rich  puff  paste  (par.  1648 
or  1653),  instead  of  that  used  for  the  raised 
pie,  or  it  may  be  considered  as  an  enlarged 
and  highly-ornamented  patty.  There  is 
considerable  art  in  making  and  baking  these 
cases,  as  they  are  put  into  the  oven  without 
their  contents,  and  then  filled  with  them 
afterwards.  The  paste  is  made  to  line  a 


fluted  dish  or  tin,  and  baked  till  it  is  of  a 
fine  light  brown ; but  few  cooks  can  under- 
stand how  to  make  it  without  actual 
demonstration.  Turbot  or  salmon , as  well 
as  sweets,  are  employed  for  this  dish, 
dressed  up  with  cream,  and  come  to  table 
a second  time  even  with  more  approbation 
than  in  their  original  form. 

Sect.  4.— Savoury  Puddings. 

1663.  Receipts  for  Savoury  Puddings 

(a)  Steak  or  Kidney  Pudding.— If  kid- 
ney, split  and  soak  it,  and  season  it  with 
pepper  and  salt,  which  last  is  all  that 
the  steak  will  require;  make  a paste  of 
suet,  flour,  and  milk  (see  par.  1650) ; roll  it, 
and  line  a basin  with  some ; put  the  kidney 
or  steaks  in,  cover  with  paste,  and  pinch 
round  the  edge  ; tie  it  up  in  a cloth,  and 
boil  a considerable  time— that  is,  three  or 
four  hours. 

( b ) Beef-steak  Pudding.— Prepare  some 
fine  steaks  as  for  beef-steak  pie ; roll  them 
with  fat  between,  and  if  shred  onion  is 
approved  add  a very  little;  lay  a paste  of 
suet,  flour,  and  milk  in  a basin  (see  par. 
3650),  and  put  in  the  rolls  of  steaks;  cover 
the  basin  with  a paste,  and  pinch  the 
edges  to  keep  the  gravy  in ; cover  with  a 
cloth  tied  close,  and  let  the  pudding  boil 
slowly,  but  for  a length  of  time— say  for 
four  hours. 

(c)  Baked  Beef-steak  Pudding  ( Toad- 
in-a-hole)  .—Make  a batter  of  milk,  two  eggs, 
and  flour ; lay  a little  of  it  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish ; then  put  in  the  steaks  prepared 
as  above,  and  very  well  seasoned ; pour  the 
remainder  of  the  batter  over  them,  and 
bake  it. 

(d)  Mutton,  Pudding.  — Season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a bit  of  onion:  lay  one 
layer  of  steaks  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
and  pour  a batter  of  potatoes  boiled  and 
pressed  through  a colander,  and  mixed 
with  milk  and  an  egg  over  them ; then 
put  in  the  rest  of  the  steaks  and  batter; 
and  bake  it.  Batter  with  flour  instead  of 
potatoes  eats  well,  but  requires  more  egg, 
without  which  is  not  so  good. 

Another.— Cut  slices  of  a leg  that  has  been 
underdone,  and  put  them  into  a basin  lined 
with  a fine  suet  crust  (par.  1650) ; season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  finely-shred  onion  or 
shalot,  then  cover,  and  boil. 

(e)  Suet  Pudding.— Shred  a pound  of 
suet;  mix  with  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
flour,  two  eggs  beaten  separately,  a little 
salt,  and  as  little  milk  as  will  make  it ; boil 
four  hours.  It  eats  well  next  day,  cut  in 
slices  and  broiled.  The  outward  fat  of  loins 
or  necks  of  mutton,  finely  shred,  makes  a 
more  delicate  pudding  than  suet. 

(/)  Lark  Pudding  is  an  old-fashioned 
delicacy,  and  made  with  about  six  larks 
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mixed  with  steak  (see  &),  and  covered  with 
paste  as  there  directed. 

(g)  Potato  Pudding  with  Meat.— Boil 
them  till  fit  to  mash,  rub  through  a colander, 
and  make  into  a thick  batter  with  milk  and 
two  eggs ; lay  some  seasoned  steaks  in  a 
dish,  then  some  batter,  and  over  the  last 
layer  put  the  remainder  of  the  batter;  bake 
a fine  brown. 

( h ) Yorkshire  Pudding.  — Mix  five 
spoonfuls  of  flour  with  a quart  of  milk  and 
four  eggs  well  beaten;  butter  a shallow 
pan,  and  bake  under  the  meat ; when  quite 
brown  turn  the  other  side  upwards  and 
brown  that.  It  should  be  made  in  a square 
pan,  and  cut  into  pieces  to  come  to  table. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  set  it  over  a chafing- 
dish  at  first,  and  stir  it  some  minutes. 

(i)  Peas-pudding  is  made  as  follows:— 
Soak  split  peas  for  twelve  hours  in  soft 
water,  then  tie  them  in  a cloth,  but  not  too 
tightly,  or  they  will  not  have  room  to  swell ; 
boil  them  from  three  hours  and  a half  to 
four  hours,  then  take  them  out  and  rub 
them  through  a hair  sieve,  adding  after- 
wards a little  butter  and  salt ; return  them 
to  the  cloth,  boil  again  for  half  an  hour,  and 
serve. 

Sect.  5.— Sweet  Pastrt. 

1664.  General  Remarks.—  Barm  crust, 
short  crust,  and  puff  paste,  are  all  used  for 
these  articles  by  some  people;  the  first  kind 
being  employed  for  the  sake  of  the  stomach, 
the  second  from  economical  motives,  when 
composed  of  dripping  or  lard,  and  the  third 
by  those  who  consult  only  their  palates, 
without  attending  to  the  interests  of  their 
bodies  or  purses.  Under  the  head  of  sweet 
pastry  are  included  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
whether  fresh  or  preserved,  which  have 
any  kind  of  baked  crust  attached  to  them ; 
whereas,  those  which  either  have  no  crust, 
or  when  they  have  it  are  boiled  instead 
of  being  baked,  are  usually  denominated 
either  puddings  or  sweets.  The  former 
definition  will,  therefore,  comprehend  all 
the  articles  included  in  this  section.  With 
regard  to  the  use  of  lard,  dripping,  or 
butter  for  the  paste  used  witli  them,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  butter,  either  fresh  or 
6alt,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose ; and  for 
puff  paste  is  not  to  be  superseded,  except, 
perhaps,  by  a very  small  quantity  of  lard 
mixed  with  it ; but  for  short  crust,  lard  or 
dripping,  or  a mixture  of-  the  two,  will 
answer  well  enough  for  many  purposes— 
such  as  fruit  tarts;  and  the  crust  so  made  is 
quite  as  wholesome  and  very  nearly  as 
good  as  when  made  of  butter.  (For  icing 
these  tarts,  see  page  502). 

1665.  Receipts  for  Fruit  Tarts.— In 
using  preserved  fruits,  it  should  be  known 
that  they  are  injured  by  the  degree  of 


baking  required  for  the  crust ; those  that 
have  been  done  with  their  full  proportion  of 
sugar,  need  no  baking ; and  the  crust  should 
be  baked  in  a tin  shape,  and  the  fruit  after- 
wards added ; or  it  may  be  put'into  a small 
dish,  or  tart-pan,  and  the  covers  may  then 
be  baked  on  a tin  cut  out  according  to 
taste,  and  put  in  the  fruit  when  ready. 
Bottled  fruits  must  be  treated  like  fresh 
fruit. 

(a)  Ordinary  Apple  Tart Pare,  quar- 

ter, and  core  the  apples,  and  fill  a pie 
dish  up;  put  over  them  a heaped  table- 
spoonful of  sugar,  with  a little  grated 
lemon-peel,  or  two  cloves,  or  a little  nut- 
meg. If  the  apples  are  mellow,  add  a table- 
spoonful of  water ; then  put  on  a short  crust 
or  puff-paste,  and  bake  nearly  an  hour.  Or, 
wipe  the  outside  of  the  apples,  then  pare, 
quarter,  and  core  them,  using  the  peel  and 
the  cores  to  boil  with  a little  water  till  it 
tastes  well;  strain,  and  add  a little  sugar, 
and  a bit  of  bruised  cinnamon  or  cloves, 
whichever  is  preferred,  and  simmer  again. 
In  the  meantime,  place  the  apples  in  a dish, 
a paste  being  put  round  the  edge;  when 
one  layer  is  in,  sprinkle  on  them  half  the 
sugar,  and  some  shred  lemon-peel,  and 
squeeze  in  some  lemon  juice,  or  a glass  of 
cider,  if  the  apples  have  lost  their  fresh- 
ness; then  put  in  the  rest  of  the  apples, 
sugar,  and  the  liquor  that  has  been  boiled. 
Cover  with  either  of  the  plain  pastes  (see 
pars.  1646  or  1648).  Some  add  quince-mar- 
malade, or  orange-paste,  to  the  apples  as  an 
improvement.  Apples  should  never  be  cut 
smaller  than  in  quarters,  or  they  do  not 
become  tender  in  baking ; nor  should  they 
be  long  exposed  to  the  air  after  peeling, 
as  they  put  on  a dark  colour,  and  the 
surface  becomes  hard. 

(&)  Codlin  Tart.— Scald  the  codlins  as 
is  directed  under  that  head ; when  ready 
take  off  the  thin  skin,  and  lay  them  whole 
in  a dish ; put  a little  of  the  water  the  apples 
were  boiled  in  at  bottom,  strew  them  over 
with  lump  sugar  or  fine  Lisbon ; when  cold, 
put  any  of  the  previously-described  pastes 
round  the  edges  and  over  the  tart,  or  hake 
a crust  in  an  empty  tin  or  dish,  and  lift  the 
lid,  cut  it  in  quarters,  without  touching 
the  paste  on  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and 
make  the  points  stand  up,  or  remove  the 
fid  altogether  to  introduce  the  fruit.  Pour 
a good  custard  over  it  when  cold,  and 
sift  sugar  over.  Or,  line  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  dish  with  paste,  lay  the  apples  in 
it,  sweeten,  and  lay  little  twists  of  paste 
over  in  bars. 

(c)  Mixed  Apple  and  Orange  Tart.— 
Pare  two  Seville  or  China  oranges  thin, 
boil  the  peel  till  tender,  and  shred  it  fine ; 
pare,  quarter,  and  core  ten  apples,  put 
them  in  a stewpan,  and  as  little  water  as 
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possible;  when  half  done,  add  half  a pound 
of  sugar,  the  orange-peel,  and  juice;  boil 
till  pretty  thick.  When  cold,  put  it  in  a 
shallow  dish,  with  paste  round,  or  patty- 
pans lined  with  paste,  to  turn  out,  and  be 
eaten  cold. 

(d)  Rhubarb  Tart.— Cut  the  stalks  in 
lengths  of  one  or  two  inches,  having,  if  old, 
taken  off  the  thin  skin.  Lay  them  in  a 
dish,  and  put  over  a table-spoonful  of  sugar, 
then  cover  with  short-crust  or  puff-paste, 
(see  par.  1646  or  .1648);  and  bake  for  half  an 
hour  to  three-quarters.  Some  add  a little 
grated  nutmeg. 

(e)  Green  Gooseberry,  Green  Currant, 
Ripe  Currant,  Raspberry,  Raspberry  and 
Currant,  and  Black  Currant  Tarts  are 
all  made  by  placing  the  respective  fruits  in 
a pie-dish  with  about  two  large  table- 
spoonfuls of  brown  sugar  to  a small 
pie-dish,  and  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  water ; then  cover  with  any  of  the 
pastes  described  before,  and  bake. 

(/)  Green  Apricot  Tarts  should  be 
made  by  stewing  the  green  apricots  till 
tender,  either  in  ajar  placed  in  an  oven  or 
in  a stewpan,  with  a little  water  and  sugar, 
then  putting  in  a pie-dish.  Cover  with 
paste,  and  bake. 

(g)  Ripe  Plums  of  all  Kinds,  including 
greengages,  egg-plums,  damsons,  bullaces, 
&c.,  are  made  into  tarts  just  in  the  same 
way  as  described  under  (e). 

(h)  Raspberry  Tart  with  Cream.— Roll 
out  some  thin  puff  paste,  and  lay  it  in  a 
patty-pan  of  what  size  you  choose.  Put  in 
raspberries,  strew  over  them  fine  sugar, 
cover  with  a thin  lid,  and  then  bake.  Cut 
it  open,  and  have  ready  the  following  mix- 
ture warm:— Half  a pint  of  cream,  the 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
a little  sugar ; and  when  this  is  added  to 
the  tart,  return  it  to  the  oven  for  five  or  six 
minutes. 

(0  Orange  Tart.  — Squeeze,  pulp,  and 
boil  two  Seville  oranges  till  tender,  weigh 
them,  and  add  double  the  weight  of  sugar ; 
beat  both  together  to  a paste,  and  then  add 
the  juice  and  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  the  size 
of  a walnut  of  fresh  butter,  and  beat  alto- 
gether. Choose  a very  shallow  dish,  line  it 
with  paste,  fill  it  with  the  fruit  and  cover 
or  cross  with  bars,  according  as  it  is  desired 
to  be  an  open  or  closed  tart. 

Another.— Line  a tart-pan  with  thin  puff 
paste,  put  into  it  orange-marmalade  that 
is  made  with  apple-jelly,  and  lay  across  it 
twisted  bars  of  paste.  Bake,  and  serve 
when  cold. 

O')  Blackberry  and  Cranberry  Tarts 
are  made  as  for  currant  (see  e) ; the  former 
is  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  half 
the  quantity  of  apples,  and  a little  cider  or 
lemon-juice. 


(&)  Barberry  Tart  is  excellent  when 
made  with  fresh  fruit,  or  with  its  preserve. 
For  the  former  strip  the  berries  from  the 
stalks,  and  add  half  their  weight  of  sugar, 
or  rather  more  if  not  quite  ripe,  laying  the 
sugar  and  fruit  in  alternate  layers,  and 
pouring  in  water,  as  for  currants,  adding 
any  crust  which  may  be  approved  of,  either 
open  or  closed.  When  the  preserved  bar- 
berries are  used,  the  crust  must  be  first 
half-baked  in  an  open  form,  then  add  the 
preserve,  and  finish  the  baking. 

(l)  Tartlets  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
preserves  are  made  in  small  patty-pans,  of 
any  shape,  by  lining  them  with  puff-paste, 
and  half-baking  them,  then  filling  with  the 
preserve,  and  finishing  the  baking. 

(m)  Mince  Pies  are  made  in  small  patty- 
pans, which  are  lined  with  puff-paste,  and 
after  putting  in  some  mince- meat,  covering 
them  over  with  more  paste  and  baking. 

To  Match  the  Mince-meat. — Take  three 
pounds  of  suet,  finely  chopped  and  sifted, 
two  pounds  of  currants,  three  pounds  of 
raisins,  and  one  pound  of  apples,  all 
chopped  very  small,  three  pounds  of  moist 
sugar,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  red  and 
white  wine,  mixed,  a glass  of  brandy,  the 
peel  of  two  small  lemons,  the  juice  of  one, 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel,  cut;  mix  all 
together  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cin- 
namon, a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and 
one  small  nutmeg,  all  finely  powdered. 
Keep  it  in  a close  covered  jar,  and  if  kept  a 
twelvemonth,  it  may  require  the  addition 
of  a little  more  wine. 

Another  Receipt Take  two  pounds  of 

suet,  chopped  very  fine  and  sifted,  two 
pounds  of  currants,  one  pound  of  sun 
raisins,  two  pounds  of  apples,  half  a pound 
of  bread,  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  moist 
sugar,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  red  and 
white  wine,  mixed,  a glass  of  brandy,  the 
peel  of  two  small  lemons,  the  juice  of  one, 
four  ounces  of  candied  orange-peel,  cut; 
mix  all  together  with  cinnamon,  mace, 
nutmeg,  and  salt,  to  the  taste.  If  pre- 
ferred, leave  out  two  ounces  of  bread  and 
put  in  two  biscuits. 

( n ) Lemon  Mince  Pies.— Squeeze  the 
juice  of  six  lemons,  boil  the  rinds,  pulp,  and 
kernels  together,  in  three  or  four  waters, 
till  the  bitterness  is  gone  and  they  are  quite 
tender ; beat  it  fine  in  a mortar,  and  when 
cold  add  to  it  two  pounds  of  currants,  one 
pound  of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped,  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  two  pounds  of  suet; 
mix  all  together,  and  pour  in  the  lemon 
juice,  with  a glass  of  brandy  and  whatever 
dried  fruits  may  be  liked. 

(o)  To  Make  Cheesecakes.— Strain  the 
whey  from  the  curd  of  two  quarts  of  milk; 
when  rather  dry,  crumble  it  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  and  mix  with  six  ounces  of 
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fresh  butter,  one  ounce  of  pounded  blanched 
almonds,  a little  orange-flower  water,  half  a 
glass  of  raisin  wine,  a grated  biscuit,  four 
ounces  of  currants,  some  nutmeg,  and 
cinnamon,  in  fine  powder,  and  beat  all  the 
above  with  three  eggs  and  half  a pint  of 
cream  till  quite  light;  then  line  the  patty- 
pans with  puff-paste  and  fill  them  three 
parts  full. 

Another  (more  plain,  but  very  good) 

Turn  three  quarts  of  milk  to  curd,  break  it 
and  drain  the  whey ; when  dry,  break  it  up 
in  a pan,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  till 
perfectly  smooth ; put  to  it  a pint  and  a 
half  of  thin  cream,  or  good  milk,  add  sugar, 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  four  or  five  ounces  of 
currants,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy. 

Another.— Mix  the  curd  of  three  quarts  of 
milk,  a pound  of  currants,  twelve  ounces  of 
Lisbon  sugar,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each 
of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  the  peel  of  one 
lemon  chopped  so  fine  that  it  becomes  a 
paste,  the  yolks  of  eight  and  whites  of  six 
eggs,  a pint  of  thin  scalded  cream,  and  a 
glass  of  .brandy;  put  a light  puff  paste  in 
the  patty-pans,  and  three  parts  fill  them. 

(p)  Lemon  Cheesecakes.  — Mix  four 
ounces  of  sifted  lump  sugar  with  four 
of  butter,  and  gently  melt  them;  then 
add  the  yolks  of  two  and  the  white  of  one 
egg,  the  rinds  of  three  lemons  shred  fine 
and  the  juice  of  one  and  a half,  with  one 
Savoy  biscuit,  some  blanched  almonds 
pounded,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  brandy ; 
mix  well ; put  in  puff-paste. 

( q ) Orange  Cheesecakes— Blanch  half 
a pound  of  almonds,  beat  them  very  fine 
with  orange-water,  and  mix  with  half 
a pound  of  fine  sugar  beaten  and  sifted, 
a pound  of  butter  that  has  been  melted 
carefully  without  oiling,  and  which  must  be 
nearly  cold  before  it  is  used ; then  beat  the 
yolks  of  ten  and  whites  of  four  eggs ; pound 
two  candied  oranges,  and  a fresh  one  with 
the  bitterness  boiled  out,  in  a mortar  till  as 
tender  as  marmalade,  without  any  lumps ; 
and  beat  the  whole  together  and  put  into 
patty-pans,  lined  with  puff  paste. 

(r)  Potato  Cheesecakes.  —-Boil  six 
ounces  of  potatoes,  and  four  ounces  of 
lemon  peel;  beat  the  latter  in  a marble 
mortar  with  four  ounces  of  sugar;  then 
add  the  potatoes,  beaten,  and  four  ounces 
of  butter  melted  in  a little  cream.  When 
well  mixed,  let  it  stand  to  grow  cold.  Put 
puff-paste  in  patty-pans,  and  rather  more 
than  half  fill  them.  B ake  in  a quick  oven  li  alf 
an  hour,  sifting  some  double-refined  sugar 
on  them  when  going  to  the  oven.  Tliis 
quantity  will  make  a dozen. 

( s ) Apple  Cheesecakes.  — Take  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  apples,  scald  and 
pulp  them,  half  a pound  of  lump  sugar, 
half  a pound  of  butter,  melted,  eight  yolks 


and  four  whites  of  eggs,  the  grated  peel 
and  juice  of  two  lemons;  bake  in  patty- 
pans lined  with  a good  paste. 

(0  Almond  Cheesecakes.  — Take  two 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and 
pounded,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the 
whites  of  two,  a quarter  of  "a  pound  of 
melted  butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar,  a little  wine  and  brandy,  and  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon  finely  pounded.  Put  in 
patty-pans,  lined  with  puff  paste. 

(u)  Little  Cockades  Garnished— Spread 
some  puff  paste  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick;  cut  it  with  a large  fluted  round 
cutter,  the  same  as  for  patties ; cut  a hole 
in  the  middle  with  a small  plain  round 
cutter,  then,  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
the  finger,  turn  the  paste  so  as  to  put  the 
inside  on  the  baking  dish,  and  the  outside 
above ; put  them  at  a great  distance  from 
each  other  on  the  baking  dish,  as  the  paste 
spreads  sideways  instead  of  rising;  bake  in 
a hot  oven,  and  glaze  of  a good  colour. 
When  done  they  represent  the  exact  form 
of  a cockade.  Garnish  with  fillets  of  sweet- 
meat to  represent  the  plaits  of  the  cockade. 

(v)  Apricot  Cakes  Trellissed Spread 

some  puff  paste  (trimmings  will  do  for 
these  cakes) ; spread  it  equally  on  a large 
buttered  baking  sheet  witli  the  rolling-pin. 
Spread  some  apricot  marmalade  over  the 
paste  equally,  then  cut  some  more  paste 
long  and  narrow,  roll  it  about  the  size  of 
strong  cord,  and  arrange  it  crossways  like 
a trellis,  over  the  marmalade;  put  down 
over  the  bars  lightly ; and  lastly,  bake  it  in 
a moderate  oven.  When  done,  cut  them 
into  small  oblong  squares,  and  dress  them 
on  the  dish,  one  above  the  other. 

1666.  Keceipts  for  Puffs— These  are 
usually  made  with  puff  paste  (par.  1648), 
which  is  turned  over  upon  the  contents, 
pressed  together  at  the  edges,  and  baked 
without  any  tin  or  shape. 

(a)  Apple  Puffs— Pare  the  fruit,  and 
either  stew  them  in  a bain-marie  or  in  a 
stone  jar  on  a hot  plate,  or  bake  them ; 
when  cold,  mix  the  pulp  of  the  apple  with 
sugar  and  lemon-peel  shred  fine,  taking  as 
little  of  the  apple-juice  as  possible ; bake 
in  thin  paste,  in  a quick  oven ; a quarter  of 
an  hour  will  do  when  small.  Orange  or 
quince  marmalade  is  a great  improvement. 

(b)  Lemon  Puffs Beat  and  sift  a pound 

and  a quarter  of  double-refined  sugar;  grate 
the  rind  of  two  large  lemons,  and  mix  it 
well  with  the  sugar ; then  beat  the  whites 
of  three  new-laid  eggs  a great  while,  add 
them  to  the  sugar  and  peel,  and  beat  it  tor 
an  hour ; make  it  up  in  any  shape  you 
please,  and  bake  it  on  paper  put  on  tin 
plates,  in  a moderate  oven.  Do  not  remove 
the  paper  till  cold.  Oiling  the  paper  will 
make  it  come  off  with  ease. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

PUDDINGS,  PANCAKES,  OMELETS,  &C.,  WITH  THEIR  SAUCES. 


Sect.  1.— Puddings  and  Dumplings. 

1667.  Puddings  may  be  either  boiled  or 
baked,  and  they  are  made  in  such  a variety 
of  ways  as  almost  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
definition.  When  boiled,  they  are  generally 
tied  up  in  a cloth.  The  outside  of  a boiled 
pudding  often  tastes  disagreeably,  from 
the  cloth  not  being  nicely  washed,  and 
kept  in  a dry  place.  It  should  be  dipped 
in  boiling  water,  squeezed  dry,  and  floured 
when  to  be  used.  If  the  pudding  is  of  bread, 
it  should  be  tied  loosely ; if  of  batter,  tightly 
over  the  basin.  The  water  should  boil 
quick  when  the  pudding  is  put  in;  and  it 
should  be  moved  about  for  a minute,  lest 
the  ingredients  should  not  be  mixed  at  the 
moment  of  setting.  Batter-pudding  should 
be  strained  through  a coarse  sieve,  when 
all  is  mixed ; in  others,  the  eggs  are  strained 
separately.  The  pans  and  basins  must  be 
buttered,  to  prevent  the  paste  sticking  to 
them;  which  is  also  avoided  by  having 
a pan  of  cold  water  ready,  and  dipping  the 
pudding  in  as  soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  pot. 
Very  good  puddings  may  be  made  without 
eggs;  but  they  must  have  as  little  milk  as 
will  mix  them,  and  boil  three  or  four  hours. 
A few  spoonfuls  of  any  kind  of  bottled  malt 
liquor  or  of fresh  small  beer,  or  one  of  yeast, 
will  answer  instead  of  eggs.  Or,  snow 
is  a tolerable  substitute  for  eggs,  either 
in  puddings  or  pancakes.  Two  large  spoon- 
fuls will  supply  the  place  of  one  egg,  and 
the  article  it  is  used  in  will  be  nearly  equally 
good.  This  is  a useful  piece  of  informa- 
tion, especially  as  snow  often  falls  when 
eggs  are  dearest.  It  may  be  taken  up  from 
any  clean  spot  some  hours  before  it  is 
Wanted,  and  will  not  lose  its  virtue  until  it 
melts,  though  the  sooner  it  is  used  the  better. 
In  using  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites  should 
be  beaten  separately,  by  which  the  articles 
they  are  put  into  are  made  much  lighter. 

1668.  Plain  Fruit  Puddings  are,  most  of 
them,  made  either  with  the  suet  crust  (par. 
1650)  lining  a basin  and  covering  the  fruit, 
which  is  then  tied  up  in  a cloth,  or  with  the 
same  crust,  using  butter  instead  of  the  suet, 
but  not  adding  more  than  six  ounces  to  the 
pound  of  flour. 

1669.  Receipts  for  Fruit  Puddings 

(a)  Apple  Pudding  is  made  by  lining  a 
basin  with  the  above  paste,  and  filling  it 
with  pared,  quartered,  and  cored  apples, 
adding  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  cover- 
ing it  with  the  paste,  and  then  boiling  it 
from  one  to  two  hours,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pudding  and  the  ripeness  of  the 
apples.  It  is  a bad  plan  to  cut  the  apples 
up  into  small  pieces,  as  the  exposure  to 


the  air  renders  the  cut  surface  hard  and 
tough. 

(b)  All  Other  Fresh  Fruit  Puddings, 
such  as  gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry,  &c., 
are  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  given  lor 
apples  (see  a). 

(c)  Baked  Apple  Pudding — Pare  and 
quarter  four  large  apples ; boil  them  tender, 
with  the  rind  of  a lemon,  in  so  little  water 
that,  when  done,  none  may  remain ; beat 
them  quite  fine  in  a mortar,  and  add  the 
crumb  of  a small  roll,  four  ounces  of  butter 
melted,  the  yolks  of  five  and  whites  of  three 
eggs,  juice  of  half  alemon,  andsugar  to  taste; 
mix  all  together,  and  lay  it  in  a dish  with 
paste  to  turn  out,  leaving  a hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  size  of  a sixpence,  so  that  the 
juice  may  exude  through  it,  and  give  a rich 
flavour  to  the  paste.  This  makes  it  doubly 
delicious. 

(ft)  Ti-ie  Other  Fruits  mentioned  at  (b) 
may  be  used  as  described  at  (c),  and  baked 
in  the  same  way. 

(e)  Baked  Ripe  Gooseberry  Pudding — 
Stew  one  and  a half  pound  of  ripe  red 
gooseberries  in  a jar,  put  in  the  oven  or  a 
saucepan  of  water  until  they  will  pulp,  take 
a pint  of  the  juice,  press  it  through  a coarse 
sieve,  mix  it  with  three  eggs  well  beaten 
and  one  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  then 
sweeten  and  bake  in  a dish  lined  with  a thin 
paste.  A few  crumbs  of  roll  or  four  ounces 
of  Naples  biscuits  should  be  mixed  with  the 
above  to  make  it  firm. 

(/)  Delicious  Fruit  Pudding — Mix  two 
and  a half  pounds  of  red  currants  and  rasp- 
berries with  one  and  a quarter  pound  of  raw 
sugar,  then  fill  a pudding-dish  with  sliced 
bread  (without  crust),  and  layers  of  the  fruit 
alternately,  leaving  a thick  layer  of  the  fruit 
at  the  top.  Bake  it  in  the  bachelor’s  oven  for 
nearly  an  hour  before  it  is  served,  and  serve 
it  in  the  same  dish,  which  may  be  improved 
in  appearance  by  a knitted  cover  tied  over 
the  edges. 

(g)  '-Rice  and  ‘Fruit  (baked).— Wash  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  rice ; put  a little  water 
to  it,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  till  it  is  absorbed ; 
then  put  in  a little  milk,  work  it  well  with  a 
spoon,  set  it  in  the  oven  again,  and  keep 
working  it  from  time  to  time  till  it  is  suffi- 
ciently soft.  A little  cream  worked  in  it  at 
the  last  is  an  improvement.  Fill  a pie-dish 
nearly  full  of  fruit,  sweeten  it,  and  lay  on 
the  rice  unevenly  by  spoonfuls.  Bake  it  till 
the  rice  is  of  a light  brown  colour. 

(h)  Rice  Pudding  with  Fruit— Swell  the 
rice  with  a very  little  milk  over  the  fire ; 
then  mix  fruit  of  any  kind  with  it  (currants, 
gooseberries,  scalded  pared,  and  quartered 
apples,  raisins,  or  black  currants) ; with 
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one  egg  in  the  rice  to  bind  it;  boil  it  well, 
and  serve  with  sugar. 

(i)  Batter  Pudding  with  Fruit — This 
is  made  by  mixing  green  gooseberries  or 
black  currants  with  batter,  and  boiling  as 
for  batter  pudding  (which  see). 

1670.  Plain  Puddings:— 

(а)  Oatmeal  Pudding.— Pour  a quart  of 
boiling  milk  over  a pint  of  the  best  fine  oat- 
meal; let  it  soak  all  night;  next  day  beat 
two  eggs,  and  mix  a little  salt;  butter  a 
basin  that  will  just  hold  it : cover  it  tight 
with  a floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and 
a half.  Eat  it  with  cold  butter  and  salt. 
When  cold,  slice  and  toast  it,  and  eat  it  as 
oatcake  buttered. 

(б)  Prepared  Barley  Pudding.— Mix 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  barley  witli  sufficient 
cold  milk  to  form  a paste,  pour  on  it 
one  quart  of  scalding  milk,  then  add 
a small  slice  of  butter  and  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  flavour  with  nutmeg,  lemon-peel, 
bitter  almonds,  and  sugar.  Be  careful  to 
stir  the  barley  well  while  pouring  on  it  the 
boiling  milk,  and  not  to  put  in  the  eggs  till 
the  mixture  is  cold.  The  eggs  must  also  be 
well  mixed  in.  Bake  one  and  a half  hour 
in  a slow  oven. 

(c)  Good  Batter  Pudding To  one  pint 

of  new  milk  add  four  eggs,  four  spoonfuls  of 
flour,  and  some  slices  of  candied  peel  with 
the  sugar  on  it;  serve  with  wine  sauce, 
and  bake  in  cups,  or  boil. 

( d ) Hasty  Pudding.— Boil  a pint  of  milk, 
then  whilst  boiling  stir  into  it  as  much  flour 
as  will  thicken  it,  generally  about  a table- 
spoonful. Serve  hot  with  cold  butter  and 
sugar,  or,  if  preferred,  the  best  treacle. 

( e ) Hasty  Pudding  Baked Stir  half  a 

pound  of  flour  into  a pint  of  cold  milk,  and 
boil  it,  then  take  five  eggs,  and  three  quar- 
ters of  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  blanched 
and  pounded,  and  add  them  to  the  hasty 
pudding  when  cold.  Sweeten  with  sugar. 
Bake  in  cups,  and  serve  with  wine  sauce. 

(/)  Plain  Rice  Pudding.— Wash  and 
pick  some  Carolina  rice;  throw  among  it 
some  pimento  finely  pounded,  but  not  much; 
tie  the  rice  in  a cloth,  and  leave  plenty  of 
room  for  it  to  swell.  Boil  in  it  a quantity 
of  water  for  an  hour  or  two.  When  done, 
eat  it  with  butter  and  sugar,  or  milk.  Put 
lemon-peel,  if  approved.  Many  people  pre- 
fer it  without  spice,  and  eat  it  with  salt  and 
butter  alone. 

(g)  Common  Baked  Rice  Pudding Put 

hail  a teacupful  of  rice  in  a dish,  with  a pint 
of  skim  or  new  milk,  a little  sugar,  and  nut- 
meg or  lemon-peel  to  be  added,  with,  if  pre- 
ferred, a small  slice  of  butter,  or  dripping, 
or  a few  pieces  of  suet  put  on  the  top.  Bake 
slowly,  and  stir  it  occasionally  at  first,  to 
prevent  the  rice  from  burning  to  the  bottom. 
11  required  to  turn  out,  the  dish  must  be 


buttered.  An  egg  is  a great  improvement 
to  this  pudding;  and,  if  it  is  liked  in  a milky 
condition,  less  rice  must  be  used. 

Another  Baked  Rice  Pudding  {richer). 
Boil  about  two  table-spoonfuls  of  rice  in 
water  till  just  soft;  then  pour  away  the 
water  and  add  a pint  of  new  milk,  a little 
nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  and  sugar;  then  boil 
again,  and  when  just  off  the  boil,  add  the 
yolk  and  whites  of  nearly  three  eggs ; bake 
and  serve  with  sugar  sifted  over  it. 

( h ) A Ground  Rice  Pudding.— Add  to 
one  pint  of  milk  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
one  and  a half  table-spoonful  of  ground 
rice ; boil  these  together,  stirring  them.  Pour 
the  mixture  while  hot  over  two  ounces  of 
butter,  sugar  to  the  taste,  and  add  the 
grated  rind  with  the  juice  of  a middle-sized 
lemon.  Line  the  dish  with  puff  paste  before 
putting  in  the  mixture,  and  bake. 

A Plain  Ground  Rice  Pudding  may  be 
made  with  a fourth  part  of  the  eggs  and 
butter  given  above,  or  any  other  proportion 
of  them,  and  without  paste  or  lemon. 

(i)  Tapioca  Pudding.— Soak  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  tapioca  in  a quart  of  cold  milk 
for  four  hours,  mix  with  it  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a little 
grated  lemon-peel;  let  it  boil,  stirring  it  all 
the  time,  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  turning 
the  milk.  Bake  it  in  a dish  for  half  an  hour ; 
one  egg  is  enough  for  common  purposes. 

O')  Sago  Pudding.— Put  three  ounces  of 
sago  to  soak  in  cold  water  for  half  an 
hour,  then  pour  off  the  water,  and  stir  the 
sago  by  degrees  into  a pint  of  milk  boiling 
hot  in  a saucepan;  let  it  boil  ten  minutes. 
Stir  it  till  quite  cool.  Beat  an  egg  well, 
mix  it  with  a little  cold  milk,  one  ounce  of 
sugar,  and  a little  grated  lemon-peel.  Mix 
all  well  together,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven 
an  hour  and  a quarter. 

(&)  Semolina  Pudding.— Add  two  ounces 
of  semolina,  previously  soaked  in  a little  cold 
milk  for  half  an  hour,  to  a pint  of  boiling 
milk,  in  the  same  way  as  for  sago  pudding, 
and  add  the  egg  and  lemon-peel  also,  as  in 
that  pudding  (which  see  at  j). 

(i)  Arrowroot  Pudding^— Mix  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  West  Indian  arrowroot  with  a 
little  cold  water  into  a thin  smooth  paste; 
while  doing  this,  boil  a pint  of  milk  gently 
with  a little  cinnamon  and  sugar ; when  boil- 
ing, pour  it  into  a basin  through  a strainer 
upon  the  arrowroot,  stirring  it  careiully; 
as  soon  as  this  becomes  cool,  beat  three  eggs 
and  add  them,  stirring  them  well  in.  Then 
boil  in  a basin,  or  bake  in  a dish  with  a crust 
on  the  edge.  From  half  an  hour  to  three 
quarters  is  sufficient.  One  egg  is  enough  for 
a plain  pudding. 

( m ) Custard  Pudding.— Mix  by  degrees 
a pint  of  good  milk  with  a large  spoonlul  of 
flour,  and  some  sugar  to  the  taste;  boil  them 
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together  for  ten  minutes,  then  add  the  yolks 
of  five  eggs,  and  a little  pounded  cinnamon. 
Butter  a basin  that  will  exactly  hold  it, 
pour  the  batter  in,  and  tie  a floured  cloth 
over.  Put  it  in  boiling-water  over  the  fire, 
and  turn  it  about  for  a few  minutes,  to  pre- 
vent the  eggs  going  to  one  side.  Half  an 
hour  will  boil  it.  Put  currant  jelly  on  it, 
and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Another  Plainer  Custard  Pudding 

One  pint  of  new  milk  poured  boiling  upon 
three  spoonfuls  of  flour;  beat  them  up 
together,  then  add  three  eggs,  and  boil  an 
hour. 

Rich  Baked  Custard  Pudding. — Add 
four  eggs  well  beaten  to  a quart  of  milk, 
nutmeg  and  sugar  to  taste,  line  the  dish 
partly,  and  edge  it  with  paste  before  pour- 
ing in  the  custard. 

in)  Bread-and-Butter  Pudding Slice 

bread  thin,  spread  it  with  butter,  cut  it  in 
rather  small  pieces,  and  lay  it  in  a dish  with 
currants  or  any  preserve  between  the  layers. 
Pour  over  it  a slightly-boiled  custard  made 
of  milk,  with  one  egg,  a little  sugar, 
and  lemon-peel;  let  it  soak  two  hours  at 
least  before  it  is  to  be  baked,  and  lade  the 
custard  over  to  soak  the  bread.  This  is 
very  good  made  without  either  currants  or 
preserve. 

(o)  Boiled  Bread  Pudding.— Grate  white 
bread ; pour  boiling  milk  over  it,  and  cover 
close.  When  soaked  an  hour  or  two,  beat  it 
fine,  and  mix  with  it  two  or  three  eggs  well 
beaten.  Put  it  into  a basin  that  will  just 
hold  it;  tie  a floured  cloth  over  it,  and  put 
it  into  boiling  water.  Send  it  up  with  melted 
butter  poured  over.  It  may  be  eaten  with 
salt  or  sugar. 

Another  and  Richer.— On  half  a pint  of 
crumbs  of  bread  pour  half  a pint  of  scalding 
milk ; cover  for  an  hour.  Beat  up  four  eggs, 
and,  when  strained,  add  to  the  bread  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour,  an  ounce  of  butter,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  half  a pound  of  currants, 
an  ounce  of  almonds  beaten  with  orange- 
flower  water,  half  an  ounce  of  orange  peel, 
and  the  same  of  lemon  and  citron.  Butter 
a basin  that  will  exactly  hold  it,  flour  the 
cloth,  tie  tight  over,  and  boil  one  hour. 

( p ) Brown  Bread  Pudding Mix  half  a 

pound  of  brown  bread,  crumbled,  with  four 
ounces  of  suet,  four  ounces  of  moist  sugar, 
four  eggs,  half  a pound  of  currants,  half  a pint 
of  milk,  and  a little  brandy.  It  must  boil  an 
hour  and  a half. 

( q ) Baked  Bread  Pudding,  Plain  but 
Excellent. — Slice  the  bread,  and  pour  over 
boiling  new  milk  enough  to  cover  it;  let  it 
stand  together  to  soak  twenty  minutes. 
Then  add  three  (or  two)  eggs,  well  beaten ; 
a little  lemon-peel,  loaf  sugar,  and  a squeeze 
of  lemon  to  make  it  lighter.  Beat  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  naif  ail  hour,  if  time  allows, 


| before  baking.  Sift  loaf  sugar  over  it  when 
j turned  out  to  send  to  table. 

(r)  Little  Bread  Puddings.— Steep  the 
crumbs  of  a penny  loaf  grated  in  about  a 
pint  of  warm  milk;  when  soaked,  beat  six 
eggs,  whites  and  yolks,  and  mix  with  the 
bread,  and  two  ounces  of  butter  warmed, 
sugar,  orange-flower  water,  a spoonful  of 
brandy,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a teacupful  of 
cream.  Beat  all  well,  and  bake  in  teacups 
buttered.  If  currants  are  chosen,  a quarter 
of  a pound  is  sufficient;  if  not,  they  are 
good  without;  or  you  may  put  orange  or 
lemon  candy.  Serve  up  with  pudding- 
sauce. 

(5)  Bread  and  Rice  Pudding Steep  a 

quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  new  milk  till 
quite  soft,  and  cover  it  over  till  cold ; then 
soak  about  two  ounces  of  white  bread,  drain 
it  from  the  milk,  and  add  it  to  the  rice; 
beat  it  well  with  two  or  three  eggs,  a little 
sugar  and  nutmeg,  and  boil  for  an  hour. 
Or,  if  you  bake  it,  put  a little  butter  or  suet 
on  the  top. 

(t)  Macaroni  Pudding Boil  a teacup- 

ful of  macaroni  in  a quart  of  milk  until 
tender;  then  beat  well  two  eggs,  yolks  and 
whites  separately,  stir  all  together,  sugar 
and  spice  to  the  taste,  and  bake. 

A Rich  Macaroni  Pudding — A quarter 
of  a pound  of  macaroni  is  to  be  boiled  in  a 
pint  of  milk  for  half  an  hour ; then  turn  it 
into  a dish,  and  mix  with  it  three  eggs,  two 
table- spoonfuls  of  loaf  sugar,  a little  nut- 
meg, and  a few  pounded  almonds  or  lemon- 
peel;  butter  the  mould  well,  and  boil  or 
steam  it  one  hour.  Serve  it  up  with  wine 
sauce. 

( u ) Pembroke  Pudding. — Mix  together 
two  ounces  of  suet  shred  fine,  two  ounces  of 
bread  crumbs,  two  eggs,  two  spoonfuls  of 
sugar  and  a pint  of  milk,  a little  flavouring 
of  spice  or  lemon-peel  improves  it;  bake  it 
half  an  hour. 

(v)  Poor  Knight’s  Pudding Cut  a roll 

into  thin  slices  with  the  crust  on  it,  mix  up 
two  eggs  with  a pint  of  milk ; sugar  and 
nutmeg  to  the  taste.  Let  the  slices  soak  in 
this  custard  for  an  hour,  then  pour  olf,  and 
drain  another  hour ; fry  them  till  they  are 
of  a nice  brown,  and  serve  with  wine  sauce. 

( w ) St.  Agnes  Pudding.— Mix  together 
ten  ounces  of  grated  bread,  half  a pound  of 
suet,  half  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  the  rind 
and  juice  of  a large  lemon,  and  one  egg.  It 
takes  a long  time  to  mix ; a little  brandy  is  a 
great  improvement,  and  a few  currants  may 
be  added.  Boil  it  nearly  an  hour. 

(, x ) Lemonade  Pudding  (a  cool  summer 

dish ) Make  a sufficient  quantity  of  the 

lemonade  in  the  usual  way,  adding  the  juice 
of  a Seville  orange  to  every  pint ; when  cold, 
soak  in  it  thoroughly  a French  roll  or  rolls, 
but  do  not  break  them,  then  stick  in  their 
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surface  blanched  almonds,  pour  over  them 
liquefied -currant  jelly,  and  serve. 

(y)  Rolly-polly  Pudding.— This  well- 
known  pudding  is  made  by  rolling  out  a thin 
layer  of  suet  or  butter  paste,  as  for  puddings, 
upon  which  either  a preserve  or  dried  cur- 
rants are  spread  evenly,  leaving  an  inch  bare 
at  the  edges  all  round,  except  on  that  next 
the  cook,  and  then  the  whole  is  rolled  up  into 
a long  pudding,  closed  at  the  ends  by  pinch- 
ing the  paste,  and  enveloped  in  the  same 
way  in  a cloth,  which  is  tied  with  a string  at 
each  end,  and  boiled  about  one  hour. 

(z)  Children’s  Pudding.— Mix  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  treacle,  half  a pound  of  suet,  half 
a pound  of  currants,  and  boil  three  hours. 

( aa ) Suet  Pudding,  intended  to  be  eaten 
with  sugar  or  preserves,  is  made  in  the 
same  way  as  for  savoury  dishes  (see  p.  506). 

1671.  Receipts  for  Richer  Puddings  — 

(a)  Plum  Pudding.— Mix  together  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  bread-crumbs,  the 
same  of  treacle,  currants,  and  suet,  and  a 
little  nutmeg.  Put  in  a basin  or  shape,  and 
boil  three  hours. 

Common  Plum  Pudding.  — Soak  nine 
ounces  of  white  bread  in  milk  from  six  to 
twelve  hours,  squeeze  very  dry,  add  to  it 
half  a pound  of  raisins  when  stoned,  four 
ounces  of  suet  chopped  fine,  three  eggs, 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  a little  nutmeg; 
butter  a mould,  put  it  ill,  and  boil  three 
hours.  Serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Plum  Pudding  without  Eggs Mix  to- 

gether half  a pound  of  bread,  four  ounces  of 
suet,  four  ounces  of  treacle  or  sugar,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  honey- water,  and  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  with  a little  milk.  Bod 
it  three  or  four  hours. 

A Plain  Plum  Pudding Well  mix  a 

large  breakfast-cupful  of  bread  crumbs,  the 
same  quantity  of  flour,  the  same  of  finely- 
chopped  beef  suet,  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
a cupful  of  sugar,  a little  ginger,  grated 
nutmeg  and  candied  peel,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  currants,  half  a pound  of  raisins, 
two  spoonfuls  of  treacle  made  warm  in  a 
little  milk.  Boil  it  four  hours. 

Another  Plain  Plum  Pudding.— Mix  a 
pound  of  grated  bread,  half  a pound  of  cur- 
rants when  cleaned,  half  a pound  of  raisins 
when  stoned,  half  a pound  of  suet,  two 
ounces  of  candied  peel,  four  eggs,  some 
sugar,  a glass  of  wine  or  brandy,  a little 
nutmeg,  and  a teacupful  of  milk;  put  it  in 
a basin,  and  boil  it  four  hours. 

A Richer  Plum  Pudding — Mix  together 
one  pound  each  of  plums,  currants,  moist 
sugar,  suet,  and  bread-crumbs,  four  ounces 
of  flour,  and  four  eggs  well  beaten;  add 
mixed  spice  and  candied  peel  to  the  taste, 
with  a spoonful  of  brandy  and  sherry.  Boil 
four  hours. 


A Rich  Plum  Pudding. —Mix  together 
half  a pound  of  grated  bread,  half  a pound 
of  beef  suet  chopped  fine,  half  a pound  of 
currants,  half  a pound  of  apples  chopped 
fine,  seven  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten,  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  brandy  and  a little  sherry; 
sugar  and  salt  to  the  taste.  Let  it  boil  four 
hours  at  least.  The  sauce  should  be  red 
wine,  sugar,  and  butter. 

A Yery  Rich  and  Excellent  Plum 
Pudding— Beat  eight  eggs  and  mix  them 
with  a pint  of  good  cream,  half  a pound  of 
flour,  and  half  a pound  of  crumb  of  bread  ; 
beat  them  well  together,  and  put  to  them 
one  pound  of  beef  suet  chopped  very  fine, 
one  pound  of  currants,  one  pound  of  jar 
raisins  stoned  and  chopped  small,  one  pound 
of  powdered  sugar,  two  ounces  of  candied 
orange-peel,  and  the  same  of  citron.  Grate 
a nutmeg,  and  mix  all  well  together  with 
half  a pint  of  brandy  and  wine ; put  it  in  a 
cloth,  and  tie  it  up  close.  It  will  take  six 
hours  to  boil. 

(6)  Mock  Plum  Pudding.— Add  to  half  a 
pound  of  flour  half  a pound  of  treacle,  and 
half  a pound  of  suet.  Mix  them  together, 
and  boil  six  hours. 

(c)  Swiss  Pudding— Butter  a pie- dish, 
and  put  into  it  a layer  of  bread  crumbs, 
then  a layer  of  sliced  apples,  sprinkle  over 
moist  sugar,  then  a layer  of  bread  crumbs, 
next  of  apples  and  sugar,  and  so  on  till  the 
dish  is  filled,  finishing  with  a thick  layer  of 
crumbs ; melt  fresh  butter  and  pour  over  it. 
Grate  in  a little  nutmeg,  and  bake  an  hour. 

(d)  Snowdon  Pudding— Mix  together  a 
breakfast-cupful  each  of  chopped  suet, 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  sifted  sugar ; add 
two  eggs  and  a glass  of  wine,  and  the 
juice  and  rind  of  a lemon.  Line  the  basin 
or  mould  with  raisins,  and  boil  it  five  hours. 

A Richer  Snowdon  Pudding — Take  half 
a pound  of  bread  crumbs,  two  ounces  of 
sago,  half  a pound  of  suet  chopped  very  fine, 
six  eggs,  half  a glass  of  brandy,  six  ounces 
of  orange,  or  lemon  marmalade,  six  ounces 
of  moist  sugar.  Mix  all  well  together, 
butter  a mould,  and  ornament  with  swelled 
raisins ; boil  for  one  hour,  and  serve  with 
marmalade  sauce. 

(e)  White  Pot— Mix  three  pints  of  milk, 
half  a pint  of  spring  water,  five  eggs  well 
beaten,  three  ounces  of  butter,  a French 
roll  sliced,  white  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  the 
taste.  Bake  it  in  a bowl  two  hours  in  a 
quick  oven. 

(/)  Carrot  Pudding— Boil  some  car- 
rots till  they  are  quite  soft,  when  cold 
beat  half  a pound  in  a mortar  with 
six  ounces  of  butter;  when  these  are 
well  mixed,  beat  in  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
two  eggs  (do  not  beat  them  first),  half  a 
nutmeg,  a little  brandy,  and  one  spoonful  of 
cream ; mix  these  well  together  in  a dish 
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lined  with  paste,  and  put  it  in  just  before 
baking.  An  hour  will  bake  it. 

Another  Carrot  Pudding Weigh  eight 

ounces  of  carrots  when  boiled,  chop  very 
fine,  and  mix  with  six  ounces  of  currants, 
four  ounces  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  suet 
chopped,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  and  half  a 
nutmeg  grated.  Then  stir  in  two  eggs,  and 
a table-spoonful  of  milk.  This  sized  pud- 
ding requires  two  hours  boiling.  To  be 
served  up  with  a.  sauce  made  with  brandy, 
sugar,  and  butter,  with  the  yolk  of  a raw 
egg  beaten  in  it. 

( g ) An  Excellent  Pudding  without 
Eggs  or  Milk.— Mix  half  a pound  of  raw 
carrots  grated  finely,  half  a pound  of  suet, 
half  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  currants, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  raisins,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar,  and  a wine-glassful  of 
sherry.  Boil  the  whole  in  a cloth  for  three 
hours. 

(h)  Potato  Pudding.— Take  a pound  of 
fine  meally  potatoes,  boil  them  till  very  dry 
and  floury,  and  mash  them  till  perfectly 
smooth,  taking  care  to  avoid  destroying 
their  light  texture  by  too  heavy  a pres- 
sure; then  mix  with  them,  while  hot,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  five  and  a half  of  sugar, 
five  or  six  eggs,  a very  little  salt,  and  a 
liberal  allowance  of  grated  lemon  peel. 
Pour  these  ingredients  into  a well-buttered 
dish,  and  bake  the  pudding  in  a moderate 
oven  for  about  forty  minutes.  It  should  be 
turned  out,  and  served  with  a layer  of  sifted 
sugar  over  it,  or  preserve  round  it.  Or,  it 
may  be  boiled,  omitting  the  butter.  When 
cold,  this  pudding  eats  like  cake,  and  may 
be  served  as  such. 

Another.— Mash  together  three-quarters 
of  a pound  Of  potatoes  when  boiled  and 
peeled,  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  suet  or  butter 
(if  butter,  beat  it  with  the  potatoes),  and 
stir  in  two  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  then  stir 
in  the  sugar  with  nine  eggs  well  beaten, 
one  spoonful  of  flour,  a little  mace,  a pint  of 
cream  or  good  milk,  and  a little  salt.  Put 
a paste  round  the  dish,  and,  if  you  like,  a thin 
paste  at  the  bottom;  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  a quick  oven  will  bake  it,  or  with- 
out paste  it  may  be  turned  out,  and  served 
with  preserves  round,  or  sifted  sugar  over  it. 

(i)  Lemon  Apple  Pudding.— Take  two  or 
four  small  apples,  boil  them  to  a pulp  in  a 
little  water;  add  the  peel  of  one  lemon  cut 
fine,  the  juice  of  half  a one,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  a large  spoonful  of  brandy,  and  two 
ounces  of  butter  melted;  sweeten  to  the 
taste.  Line  a dish  with  puff  paste,  and  fill 
with  the  mixture;  then  bake  it.  These 
proportions  are  for  a rich  pudding.  For  a 
common  one  omit  the  brandy,  use  one  or 
two  eggs,  and  one  ounce  of  butter,  and  add 
rather  more  lemon  juice. 


(J)  Lemon  Bread  Pudding Mix  three 

ounces  of  bread  grated,  three  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar,  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  the  rind 
of  a lemon  grated;  boil  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  pour  over  it;  when  cold, 
add  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  the  juice  of 
one  lemon ; put  paste  round  the  dish,  pour  in 
the  above  ingredients,  and  bake. 

(k)  Six-Hour  Pudding.  — Mix  together 
one  pound  of  suet,  cut  large  as  dice,  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  raisins  when  stoned, 
six  ounces  each  of  flour  and  moist  sugar, 
the  rind  of  a lemon  grated,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  and  whites  of  two ; butter  the  mould 
and  boil  six  hours ; serve  with  brandy-sauce. 

(l)  Cabinet  Pudding.— Stone  two  dozen 
of  large  table  raisins,  butter  a basin  and 
stick  them  all  over  it,  then  fill  up  the  basin 
with  a thick  custard  made  of  milk,  three 
or  four  eggs,  about  a tea-cupful  of  finely- 
grated  bread,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
a few  chopped  almonds,  and  any  other 
flavour  that  is  approved.  Boil  an  hour  and 
a half,  and  when  turned  out  the  raisins  will 
be  outside. 

( m ) Light  Boiled  Pudding.— Boil  a pint 
of  new  milk  with  two  bay  and  three  laurel 
leaves ; take  out  the  leaves,  and  pour  the 
milk,  when  cold,  over  five  ounces  of  bread 
crumbs,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  one  ounce  of  butter;  add  three  eggs 
well  beaten  and  a glass  of  sherry;  butter 
a mould,  and  stick  it  round  with  raisins  or 
not.  Boil  one  hour. 

( n ) Apple  Charlotte.— Boil  four  large 
apples,  beat  them  to  a pulp  and  sweeten 
them  with  loaf  sugar,  add  one  egg  and  the 
rind  of  a lemon  grated ; pour  this  into  a dish 
which  has  been  well  buttered  and  lined 
with  bread  crumbs,  cover  the  top  with 
crumbs,  and  bake  it  a light  brown. 

(o)  Biscuit  Pudding— Pour  one  pint  of 
boiling  milk  on  threepenny  Naples  biscuits 
grated,  cover  it  close ; when  cold  stir  in  the 
yolks  of  four  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  a 
little  brandy,  half  a spoonful  of  flour,  and 
some  sugar.  Boil  this  an  hour  in  a basin, 
and  serve  it  with  pudding-sauce;  some 
almonds  may  be  blanched,  and  cut  in  four, 
and  stuck  over  the  pudding. 

(p)  Leamington  Pudding— Mix,  of  each 
two  ounces,  flour,  sugar  powdered,  and 
butter  melted,  with  three  eggs,  leaving 
out  one  white,  and  half  a pint  of  cream. 
Bake  it  half  an  hour,  and  serve  with  hot 
wine  sauce.  It  should  be  baked  in  three 
separate  oval  tins,  an  inch  in  depth,  and 
placed  one  upon  the  other  in  the  dish,  the 
smallest  being  at  the  top.  The  largest  tin 
should  be  eight  and  a quarter  inches  by  five 
and  a quarter,  and  the  others,  each  rather 
more  than  the  eigthth  of  an  inch  smaller 
than  the  other. 

(q)  Cheltenham  Pudding— Mix  three- 
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quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound 
of  suet  chopped  very  fine,  half  a pound  of 
currants,  two  or  three  eggs,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  half  a pint  of  milk,  or  enough 
to  make  the  pudding  thicker  than  batter, 
but  thinner  than  dough ; mix  the  dry  ingre- 
dients first,  beat  the  eggs  and  milk  toge- 
ther, then  mix  all.  Bake  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  or  half. 

(r)  French  Apple  Pudding — Bake  some 
apples  with  sugar  until  they  become  a mar- 
malade ; put  them  into  a pie-dish  already 
lined  with  puff-paste,  make  a custard  with 
halfapintof  milk  and  two  eggs  flavoured 
with  butter  and  sweet  almonds,  and  pour  it 
on  the  apple.  Bake  in  a slow  oven. 

(s)  Manchester  Pudding.— A pint  of  new 
milk  boiled,  three  ounces  of  bread  crumbs 
strewed  in  the  boiling  milk,  and  the  grated 
rind  of  a lemon,  are  to  be  sweetened  to  the 
taste  with  lump  sugar;  then  add  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  lour  eggs,  and  three  ounces  of 
butter  melted.  lane  a dish  with  a puff- 
paste,  cover  the  bottom  with  preserve  or 
marmalade,  pour  the  pudding  into  it,  and 
one  hour  will  bake  it. 

(t)  Chester  Pudding Take  a stewpan, 

and  oil  two  ounces  of  butter;  blanch  twelve 
bitter  and  twelve  sweet  almonds,  pound 
them  in  a mortar ; take  four  ounces  of  pow- 
dered loaf  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  the  rind  of  a large  lemon  grated, 
and  the  juice.  Put  all  these  ingredients  into 
the  butter  in  the  stewpan,  and  stir  con- 
stantly till  quite  hot.  Then  put  it  into  a 
dish  lined  with  pastry,  and  bake  it  half  an 
hour.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  till  per- 
fectly stiff,  put  them  upon  the  top  of  the 
pudding,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  till  it  is  set, 
and  is  of  a light-brown  colour. 

( u ) French  Pudding.— Take  half  a pound 
of  flour,  half  a pound  of  suet  chopped  fine, 
half  a pound  of  currants,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  treacle,  and  half  a pint  of  milk ; mix 
well,  and  boil  in  a basin  three  or  four  hours. 

(v)  Marlborough  Pudding.— Put  two 
ounces  of  candied-peel,  shred  fine,  at  the 
bottom  of  a dish,  add  six  ounces  of  lump 
sugar  pounded,  six  ounces  of  butter  melted 
over  the  fire,  with  six  yolks  of  eggs,  taking 
care  not  to  let  the  eggs  boil,  or  they  will 
curdle.  Pour  this  hot  over  the  peel.  Line 
the  dish  with  paste,  and  bake  half  an  hour, 
or  more,  till  it  is  solid.  It  requires  a hot  ' 
oven  just  at  first,  and  then  a rather  slower 
heat. 

( w ) Selkirk  Puddings — Weigh  three 
eggs  in  their  shells,  add  the  same  weight  for 
each  of  lump  sugar,  butter,  and  fine  flour; 
beat  up  the  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  together, 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  pound  the  sugar 
fine  and  sift  it ; place  the  butter  before  the 
fire,  and,  when  a little  warmed,  beat  it  to  a 
froth  with  a wooden  spoon;  then  mix  the 


eggs  and  butter  well  together,  after  which 
add  the  flour  and  then  the  sugar.  Bake  in  a 
mould,  leavin g room  for  its  rising.  It  should 
be  sent  to  table  with  melted  butter  and 
brandy. 

C x ) Thorpe  Pudding — Put  a layer  of  pre- 
serves at  the  bottom  of  a pie-dish,  and  over 
it  grated  bread-crumbs  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  pour  over  them  a custard ; bake 
in  rather  a cool  oven  twenty-five  minutes. 
One  quart  of  milk  and  four  eggs  make  cus- 
tard enough  for  a good-sized  pudding. 

(y)  Kendal  Pudding — Line  a dish  with 
puff  paste,  put  into  it  a layer  of  preserves 
an  inch  thick,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
sorts  of  jam.  Cover  the  top  with  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  mixed  with  milk  and  sugar; 
pour  over  until  the  dish  is  full.  Strew  over 
lemon-peel  chopped  fine,  and  a little  sifted 
sugar.  Bake  in  a slow  oven  a nice  brown. 

( z ) Essex  Pudding Weigh  three  eggs, 

an  equal  weight  of  butter,  flour,  and  pounded 
sugar;  melt  the  butter  and  beat  the  eggs  to 
a froth,  add  the  flour  after  the  other  ingre- 
dients are  mixed.  Put  alternately  a layer 
of  this  batter  and  one  of  preserves  into  a 
mould  until  full,  then  bake  it  for  an  hour 
and  a half;  turn  out,  and  serve  with  white 
wine  sauce. 

(aa)  Bath  Pudding.— Boil  four  ounces  of 
ground  rice  in  one  pint  of  cream  till  tender, 
and  set  it  to  cool.  Add  to  it  six  yolks  and 
two  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten,  with  six 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  six  ounces  of 
butter,  thirty  sweet  almonds  blanched  and 
pounded,  and  one  small  glass  of  brandy. 
Mix  all  the  ingredients  well  together,  and 
bake  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  more. 

(bb)  Bakewell  Pudding.— Cover  a dish 
with  thin  paste.  Put  a layer  of  jam  of 
any  kind  half  an  inch  thick.  Take  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
two,  rather  less  than  a pound  of  sugar, 
the  same  of  butter  melted,  and  a few  well 
pounded  almonds.  Beat  all  well  together 
until  it  is  well  mixed.  Pour  it  into  the 
| dish,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  for  an 
hour. 

(cc)  Orange  Marmalade  Pudding— Take 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  marmalade,  three 
ounces  of  butter  melted,  and  one  ounce  of 
sugar.  Beat  this  well  together  in  a mortar, 
j Add  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
two,  and  put  it  in  a dish,  immediately  after 
which  place  it  in  the  oven.  Three-quarters 
of  an  hour  will  bake  it. 

1672.  Receipts  for  Puddings  suited  for 
Company,  &c.  :— 

(a)  Ratafia  Pudding — Soak  two  sponge- 
cakes as  for  trifle,  put  over  them  one 
or  two  kinds  of  preserves,  beat  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one;  add 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  new  milk  and  a 
little  nutmeg,  sweeten  and  flavour  it ; pour 
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it  upon  the  cakes  in  the  dish,  place  two 
ounces  of  ratafias  on  the  top,  and  bake  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Another  Ratafia  Pudding.— Boil  a quart 
of  cream  with  four  laurel  leaves  ; take  them 
out,  and  break  in  half  a pound  of  Naples 
biscuits,  the  same  of  butter,  some  sherry 
and  nutmeg,  and  a little  salt.  Take  it  off  the 
fire,  cover  it  up ; when  it  is  almost  cold  put 
in  two  ounces  of  blanched  almonds  grated 
fine,  and  the  yolks  of  five  eggs.  Mix  all 
well  together,  and  bake  half  an  hour.  Grate 
a bit  of  sugar  over  the  pudding. 

(6)  Lemon  Pudding.  — Mix  together  a 
quarter  of  a pound  each  of  butter,  loaf- 
sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk; 
put  altogether  into  a saucepan  till  dis- 
solved, but  it  should  not  boil;  when 
rather  cool  add  three  eggs  well  beaten,  the 
rind  of  a large  lemon  grated,  and  a little 
juice;  line  the  dish  with  a thin  paste,  and 
bake. 

( c ) College  Puddings— Grate  the  crumb 
of  a twopenny  loaf,  shred  eight  ounces  of 
suet,  and  mix  with  eight  ounces  of  currants, 
one  of  citron  minced  fine,  one  of  orange, 
a handful  of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg,  three 
eggs  beaten,  yolk  and  white  separately,  and 
a glass  of  brandy.  Mix,  and  make  into  the 
size  and  shape  of  a goose-egg.  Put  half  a 
pound  of  butter  into  afryingpan,  and,  when 
melted  and  quite  hot,  fry  them  gently  in  it 
over  a stove;  turn  them  two  or  three  times 
till  of  a fine  light  brown.  Serve  with  pud- 
ding sauce. 

(d)  A Pound  Pudding— Beat  half  a pound 
of  fresh  butter,  with  the  same  quantity  of 
loaf-sugar,  till  it  is  like  cream,  then  add 
six  eggs,  all  well  beaten  separately,  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  flavour  it  with  lemon- 
peel  or  candied  peel.  After  the  ingredients 
are  all  mixed,  beat  the  whole  for  ten 
minutes;  then  put  them  into  small  tins 
and  bake  them. 

(e)  Little  Sponge-cake  Puddings.— 
Mix  three  eggs,  leaving  out  one  white,  three 
ounces  of  powdered  lump  sugar,  three 
ounces  or  spoonfuls  of  flour,  three  ounces  of 
butter  beaten.  Add  the  eggs  and  then  the 
flour,  then  the  sugar,  beating  each  before 
adding  the  other.  Bake  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour  in  little  cups,  putting  in  the  oven 
as  soon  as  beaten ; lay  a little  orange  marma- 
lade on  them  when  baked. 

Another  Receipt. — Beat  the  whites  of  two 
and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  into  that 
beat  six  ounces  of  sugar  sifted,  and  four 
ounces  of  flour  dried  for  a few  minutes,  till 
well  mixed.  Put  a spoonful  into  a cup 
buttered  (rather  more  for  a pudding),  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven.  This  quantity  will 
make  ten  or  twelve  cakes.  Wine  sauce  with 
the  puddings. 

■ (/)  Rich  Teacup  Puddings— Scald  five 


ounces  of  crumbs  of  bread  in  milk,  and 
add  six  ounces  of  suet  chopped  very  fine, 
eight  ounces  of  currants,  seven  eggs,  leaving 
out  two  whites,  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
brandy,  a little  nutmeg,  salt,  lemon,  and 
candied-peel  and  sugar  to  the  taste.  Bake 
in  teacups,  and  serve  with  wine  sauce. 

( g ) Little  Citron  Puddings — Take 
half  a pint  of  cream,  one  spoonful  of  fine 
flour,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a little  nutmeg: 
mix  it  well  together  with  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  put  it  in  teacups  (five  are  enough),  and 
stick  in  it  two  ounces  of  citron  cut  very  thin. 
Bake  in  a pretty  quick  oven. 

( h ) Madeira  Puddings— Take  three  eggs, 
weigh  against  them  in  their  shell  sugar, 
flour,  and  butter,  separately ; beat  the  but- 
ter to  a cream,  beat  the  eggs  well,  mix,  and 
beat  together,  adding  the  sugar;  then  put 
into  cups,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Serve 
with  wine  sauce  poured  over  them. 

(i)  Prussia  Puffs— Make  a light  batter, 
and  put  in  some  candied  orange  -peel.  Bake 
in  cups,  and  serve  with  wine  sauce. 

( j ) Spanish  Puffs— Take  a large  break- 
fast-cup of  milk  with  a small  piece  of  butter, 
let  it  come  to  a boil,  but,  before  it  boils  up, 
mix  in  flour  with  the  left  hand,  while  stir- 
ring as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  right,  till 
nearly  as  thick  as  dough.  Take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  drop  in  three  yolks  of  eggs,  mixing 
one  thoroughly  before  adding  another.  Then 
turn  it  out  into  a plate,  and  take  a small 
piece  off  with  the  end  of  a spoon.  Fry  it  in 
lard,  of  a nice  brown.  Sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  serve  in  a napkin. 

{/c)  Light  German  Puffs  or  Puddings— 
Melt  three  ounces  of  butter  in  one  pint  of 
cream,  and  let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold;  then 
mix  with  it  two  ounces  of  fine  flour,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  four  yolks  and  two  whites 
of  eggs,  and  a little  rose  or  orange-flower 
water.  Butter  some  little  cups,  pour  in  the 
ingredients,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour. 
They  should  be  taken  out  of  the  cups  and 
served  the  moment  they  are  done,  or  they 
will  be  heavy ; serve  with  white  wine  and 
sugar. 

(l)  Oxford  Puddings Take  half  a pound 

of  suet  chopped  fine,  grate  two  penny  loaves, 
and  half  a pound  of  currants,  the  yolks 
of  six  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lump 
sugar,  a little  nutmeg,  one  ounce  of  candied 
lemon-peel,  and  a glass  of  sherry  or  brandy; 
mix  this  all  together  till  it  is  stiff,  divide 
into  seven  or  eight  parts  and  fry,  or  in  balls, 
a light  brown  ; serve  with  wine  sauce. 

(m)  Balloon  Pudding— Add  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  to  five  eggs,  mix  them 
with  a pint  of  new  milk,  in  which  put  a 
small  lump  of  butter;  warm  the  milk  suffi- 
ciently to  melt  the  Dutter.  Butter  some 
teacups,  and  fill  them  half  full.  Bake  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; serve  with  wine  sauce. 
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(n)  Cup  Rice  Puddings Steeps  teacup- 

ful of  rice  in  rather  less  than  a quart  of 
milk,  add  four  eggs  beaten,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants, 
sugar  to  the  taste,  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
nutmeg;  a little  cream  is  a great  improve- 
ment. Bake  in  cups,  and  serve  with  wine 
sauce. 

(o)  Everton  Podding  (small).  — Take 
three  eggs  and  their  weight  in  sugar, 
pounded  and  sifted,  the  same  weight  of 
flour  and  butter,  and  half  a lemon.  Put 
altogether,  excepting  the  eggs,  and  beat 
them  twenty  minutes.  The  eggs  must  also 
be  well  beaten,  then  added  to  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  the  whole  well  beaten.  Bake 
Jn  cups  half  an  hour  in  a cool  oven. 

(p)  Souffle  Pudding Take  a pint  of 

new  milk,  put  half  into  the  stewpari,  and 
mix  the  other  half  with  five  spoonfuls  of 
flue  flour.  Let  the  milk  be  scalding  hot, 
then  stir  in  the  other  milk  and  flour.  Let 
it  all  scald  five  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the 
time.  Then  take  five  eggs,  stir  in  the  yolks. 
Beat  the  whites  to  a froth,  and  when  cold 
mix  them  all  together.  Sweeten  to  taste, 
flavour  with  any  thing  you  like ; strain  it ; 
stick  the  mould  with  any  dried  fruit.  Put 
a buttered  paper  under  the  cloth.  Boil  it  an 
hour  and  a half,  and  take  it  off  five  minutes 
before  it  is  wanted. 

Another.— Boil  half  a pint  of  very  thin 
cream  with  lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  and 
sugar;  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  add  four 
ounces  of  butter,  two  handfuls  of  flour,  five 
yolks  of  eggs,  the  whites  beat  up  to  a stiff 
froth  and  a little  wine  or  brandy;  first  put 
the  butter  and  flour  into  a stewpan,  and 
melt  them  together,  then  stir  in  the  cream, 
&c.,  that  had  been  boiled,  then  the  five  yolks 
of  eggs,  one  at  a time.  Mix  all  together 
over  the  fire,  take  it  off,  add  the  whites,  and 
boil  for  one  hour  as  above. 

(g)  Dutch  Wafer  Puddings — Set  a 
pint  of  cream  over  the  fire,  and  stir  in  half 
a pound  of  butter;  then  beat  into  it  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  flour  well  dried. 
Take  seven  eggs,  leaving  out  four  whites, 
beat  them  well,  and  mix  them  with  the 
other  ingredients  in  an  earthen  pan ; set  it 
before  the  fire  for  an  hour,  then  put  it  into 
small  patty-pans  or  saucers,  and  bake  them 
in  a hot  oven  till  they  are  brown ; turn  them 
out,  and  serve  at  once  with  good  wine  sauce 
poured  over  them. 

(r)  Eve’s  Pudding.— Weigh  four  eggs  in 
their  shells,  and  add  the  same  weight  of 
flour,  sugar,  and  butter;  beat  the  butter, 
into  cream,  then  mix  the  flour,  beating  it 
with  the  butter,  then  the  sugar;  add  a 
little  citron,  almonds,  or  lemon-peel ; break 
the  eggs  and  beat  yolks  and  whites  sepa- 
rate, and  mix  them  in  separately;  then 
lightly  grease  some  small  pattv-pans ; put 


a small  quantity  in  each  and  let  them  rise 
ten  minutes  before  the  tire,  after  which  put 
them  into  the  oven. 

(s)  Indian  Meal  Puffs  (American) Boil 

a quart  of  milk,  and  stir  into  it,  gradually, 
eight  large  table-spoonfuls  of  Indian  meal; 
four  large  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar;  and  a grated  nutmeg.  Stir  it  hard; 
letting  it  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour  after 
all  the  Indian  meal  is  in.  Then  take  it 
up,  and  set  it  to  cool.  While  it  is  cooling, 
beat  eight  eggs  as  light  as  possible,  and 
stir  them  gradually  into  the  batter  when 
it  is  quite  cold.  Butter  some  large  tea- 
cups; nearly  fill  them  with  the  mixture, 
set  them  into  a moderate  oven,  and  bake 
them  well.  Send  them  to  table  warm,  and 
eat  them  with  butter  and  molasses;  or 
with  butter, , sugar,  lemon- juice,  and  nut- 
meg stirred  to  a cream.  They  must  be 
turned  out  of  the  cups. 

1673.  Receipts  for  Dumplings 

(а)  Bread  and  Suet  Dumplings.— Take 
half  a pound  of  grated  bread,  half  a pound  of 
suet  cut  small,  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar, 
and  two  eggs.  Mix  all  together,  and  make 
it  into  five  dumplings;  boil  them  in  cloths 
half  an  hour,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce  in 
the  dish. 

(б)  Rice  Balls.— To  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  rice  add  a pint  and  a half  of  milk,  and 
boil  it  with  a little  cinnamon,  sugar,  and 
lemon-peel,  until  it  is  quite  tender;  allow 
it  to  remain  till  cold,  and  then  make  it  into 
balls.  Beat  up  an  egg,  and  roll  the  balls  in 
it,  and  afterwards  in  grated  bread  crumbs. 
Fry  them  in  lard,  drain  them  on  a piece  of 
paper,  and  serve  them  up  covered  with 
sifted  sugar. 

(c)  Lemon  Dumplings Take  the  juice 

and  rind  of  a lemon,  and  half  a round  of 
bread;  grate  both  very  fine,  and  add  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  suet  chopped  fine,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  two 
eggs ; mix  all  well  together,  put  it  in  tea- 
cups tied  on  with  cloths,  and  boil  them. 

(d)  Suet  Dumplings.— Make  as  for  suet 
pudding  (which  see)  and  drop  into  boiling 
water,  or  into  the  boilings  of  beef;  or  they 
may  be  boiled  in  a cloth. 

(e)  Yeast  or  Suffolk  Dumplings.— 
Make  a very  light  dough  with  yeast,  as 
for  bread,  but  with  milk  instead  of  water, 
and  add  salt.  Let  it  rise  an  hour  before  the 
fire.  Twenty  minutes  before  they  are  to  be 
served,  have  ready  a large  stewpan  of  boil- 
ing water,  make  the  dough  into  balls  the 
size  of  a middling  apple,  throw  them  in, 
and  boil  twenty  minutes.  To  ascertain 
when  they  are  done  enough,  stick  a clean 
fork  into  one,  and  if  it  come  out  clear,  it  is 
done.  Before  serving,  tear  them  apart  on 
the  top  with  two  forks,  for  they  become 
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heavy  by  their  own  steam.  Serve  with 
meat,  or  sugar  and  butter,  or  salt. 

(/)  Apple  Dumplings.— Pare  large  apples 
(codlins  are  the  best),  scoop  out  the  core 
with  a small  knife,  then  cover  with  a thin 
suet  or  butter  crust,  made  as  for  puddings, 
and  tie  up  in  a cloth,  to  boil  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Or,  they  may  be 
baked. 

(g)  Small  Apple  Dumplings.— Pare  the 
apples,  scoop  out  the  cores,  fill  up  the  space 
with  moist  sugar  and  lemon-peel.  Boil 
them  in  cups  with  a thin  paste  round  them; 
when  done,  pour  custard  upon  them.  Ap- 
ples prepared  in  this  way,  with  a thin  paste 
round  them  and  baked  on  flat  tins,  are 
excellent. 

(/*)  Currant  Dumplings  are  made  as  for 
suet  pudding,  mixing  in  with  the  flour 
about  one  quarter  of  its  weight  of  foreign 
currants,  picked  and  washed.  After  mixing, 
the  mass  is  divided  into  dumplings,  and 
boiled  in  cloths. 

Sect.  2. — Pancakes,  Sweet  Omelets,  and 
Souffles. 

1674.  Pancakes  are  made  by  forming  a 
common  batter,  and  then  frying  this  in  a 
thin  layer.  When  of  a large  size  they  are 
called  pancakes ; and  when  so  small  as  to 
allow  of  several  being  fried  in  the  same  pan, 
they  are  called  fritters.  These  are  often 
mixed  with  apples,  currants,  <fcc.  Omelets 
are  made  in  a similar  way,  the  ingredients 
being  slightly  different,  and  being  also  fried 
in  thicker  layers  as  to  substance.  There  is 
a little  art  in  turning  the  pancake,  which, 
by  a clever  cook,  is  “tossed”  in  the  air 
and  caught  again  as  it  falls;  but  this  is  not 
by  any  means  necessary,  as  with  the  aid  of  a 
common  fork  the  edge  may  easily  be  raised, 
and  the  whole  turned  over.  The  frying  is 
conducted  upon  the  principles  described  at 
page  463. 

1675.  To  Beat  Eggs.  — The  following 
excellent  remarks  on  the  proper  mode  of 
effecting  this  apparently  simple  operation 
are  extracted  from  Miss  Leslie’s  book  on 
Cookery: — “Those  who  do  not  know  the 
right  way,  complain  much  of  the  fatigue 
of  beating  eggs,  and  therefore  leave  off  too 
soon.  There  will  be  no  fatigue  if  they 
are  beaten  with  the  proper  stroke,  and 
with  wooden  rods,  and  in  a shallow,  flat- 
bottomed  earthen  pan.  The  coldness  of  a 
tin  pan  retards  the  lightness  of  the  eggs. 
For  the  same  reason  do  not  use  a metal 
egg-beater.  In  beating  them  do  not  move 
the  elbow,  but  keep  it  close  to  the  side. 
Move  only  the  hand  at  the  wrist,  and  let 
the  stroke  be  quick,  short,  and  horizontal; 
putting  the  egg-beater  always  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  which  should  therefore, 
be  shallow.  Do  not  leave  off  as  soon  as  the 


eggs  are  in  a foam;  they  are  then  only 
beginning  to  be  light.  But  persist  till  after 
the  foaming  has  ceased,  and  the  bubbles 
have  all  disappeared.  Continue  till  the  sur- 
face is  smooth  as  a mirror,  and  the  beaten 
egg  as  thick  as  a rich  boiled  custard;  for 
till  tltbn  it  will  not  be  really  light.  It  is 
seldom  necessary  to  beat  the  whites  and 
yolks  separately,  if  they  are  afterwards  to 
be  put  together.  The  article  will  be  quite 
as  light,  when  cooked,  if  the  whites  and 
yolks  are  beaten  together,  and  there  will 
then  be  no  danger  of  their  going  in  streaks 
when  baked.  When  white  of  egg  is  to  be 
used  without  any  yolk  (as  for  macaroons, 
meringues,  icing,  &c.),  it  should  be  beaten 
till  it  stands  alone  on  the  rods,  not  falling 
when  held  up.” 

(a)  Common  Pancakes— Make  a light 
batter  of  three  spoonfuls  of  flour,  three  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  half  a pint  of  milk,  some 
of  which,  with  the  eggs,  is  to  be  mixed  with 
the  flour ; to  the  other  part,  put  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter  melted.  Then  mix  alto- 
gether, and  put  into  the  fryingpan  in  a very 
thin  layer.  Fry  with  lard  or  dripping; 
but  do  not  put  any  butter  into  the  pan  to 
fry  them  after  the  first  frying,  as  they  will 
give  out  enough  afterwards  to  keep  up  the 
stock.  Sugar  and  lemon  should  be  served 
to  eat  with  them.  Or,  when  eggs  are  scarce, 
make  the  batter  with  flour,  small  beer,  gin- 
ger, <fcc.  Or,  clean  snow  with  flour,  and 
very  little  milk  will  serve,  but  not  nearly  as 
well  as  eggs. 

(6)  Rich  Pancakes,  Fried  without 
Butter  or  Lard.— Beat  six  fresh  eggs  ex- 
tremely well,  and  mix  when  strained  with 
a pint  of  cream,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a glass 
of  wine,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  as  much 
flour  as  will  make  it  almost  as  thick  as 
ordinary  pancake  batter,  but  not  quite.  Heat 
the  fryingpan  tolerably  hot,  wipe  it  with  a 
clean  cloth;  then  pour  in  the  batter  to 
make  thin  pancakes,  and  watch  them  that 
they  do  not  burn,  which  is  to  be  prevented 
by  turning  them. 

(c)  Rice  Pancakes — Boil  half  a pound  of 
rice  to  a jelly  in  a small  quantity  of  water; 
when  cold  mix  it  with  a pint  of  cream,  eight 
eggs,  a bit  of  salt  and  nutmeg ; stir  in  eight 
ounces  of  butter  just  warmed,  and  add  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  the  batter  thick 
enough.  Fry  in  as  little  lard  or  dripping 
as  possible. 

(i d ) New  England  Pancakes — Mix  a 
pint  of  cream,  five  spoonfuls  of  fine  flour, 
seven  yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs,  and 
a very  little  salt;  fry  them  very  thin  in 
fresh  butter,  and  between  each  strew 
sugar  and  cinnamon.  Send  up  six  or  eight 
at  once. 

(e)  Fritters— Make  them  of  any  of  the 
batters  directed  for  pancakes,  by  dropping  a 
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small  quantity  into  the  pan ; or  make  the 
plainer  sort,  and  put  pared-apple  sliced  and 
cored  into  the  batter,  and  fry  some  of  it  with 
each  slice.  Currants,  or  sliced  lemon  as  thin 
as  paper,  make  an  agreeable  change.  Frit- 
ters for  company  should  be  served  on  a 
folded  napkin  in  the  dish.  Any  sort  of 
sweetmeat  or  ripe  fruit  may  be  made  into 
fritters. 

(/)  Spanish  Fritters.— Cut  the  crumb  of 
a French  roll  into  lengths,  as  thick  as  the 
finger,  in  any  approved  shape.  Soak  in 
some  cream,  nutmeg,  sugar,  and  pounded 
cinnamon,  beaten  up  with  an  egg.  When 
well  soaked,  fry  of  a nice  brown,  and  serve 
with  butter,  wine,  and  sugar  sauce. 

(g)  Potato  Fritters Boil  two  large 

potatoes,  mash  them  well,  beat  four  yolks 
and  three  whites  of  eggs,  and  add  to  the 
above  with  one  large  spoonful  of  cream, 
another  of  sweet  wine,  a squeeze  of  lemon, 
and  a little  nutmeg.  Beat  this  batter  half 
an  hour  at  least.  It  will  be  extremely  light. 
Put  a good  quantity  of  fine  lard  in  a stew- 
pan,  and  drop  a spoonful  of  the  batter  at  a 
time  into  it.  Fry  them ; and  serve  with  a 
sauce  composed  of  a glass  of  white  wine, 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  one  dessert- spoonful 
of  peach-leaf  or  almond  water,  and  some 
white  sugar  warmed  together,  or  the  com- 
mon wine  sauce  (which  see). 

(h)  Bread  Fritters.— Pick,  wash,  and  dry 
half  a pound  of  Zante  currants,  and,  having 
spread  them  out  on  a flat  dish,  dredge  them 
well  with  flour.  Grate  some  bread  into  a 
pan,  till  you  have  a pint  of  crumbs.  Pour 
over  the  grated  bread  a pint  of  boiling  milk, 
in  which  has  been  stirred,  as  soon  as 
taken  from  the  fire,  a piece  of  fresh  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg.  Cover  the  pan,  and  let 
it  stand  an  hour.  Then  beat  it  hard,  and 
add  nutmeg,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
powdered  white  sugar,  stirred  in  gradually, 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  best  brandy. 
Beat  six  eggs  till  very  light,  and  then  stir 
them  by  degrees  into  the  mixture.  Lastly, 
add  the  currants,  a few  at  a time ; and  beat 
the  whole  very  hard.  It  should  be  a thick 
batter.  If  it  turns  out  too  thin,  add  a little 
flour.  Have  ready  over  the  fire  a hot  frying- 
pan  with  boiling  lard.  Put  in  the  batter  in 
large  spoonfuls  (so  as  not  to  touch),  and 
fry  the  fritters  a light  brown.  Drain 
them  on  a perforated  skimmer,  or  an 
inverted  sieve  placed  in  a deep  pan,  and 
send  them  to  table  hot.  Serve  them  with 
wine  and  powdered  sugar. 

(i)  Apple  Fritters.— Mix  together  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of 
flour,  one  of  sugar,  two  apples  chopped  fine, 
and  a very  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda;  put  a dessert-spoonful  into  the  pan, 
and  fry  them  a light  brown. 

O')  Indian  Meal  Fritters. — Having 


beaten  eight  eggs  very  light,  stir  them 
gradually  into  a quart  of  rich  milk,  in  turn 
with  twelve  large  table-spoonfuls  of  yellow 
Indian  meal,  adding  a salt-spoon  of  salt. 
When  all  is  in,  stir  the  whole  very  hard. 
Have  ready  over  a clear  fire,  in  a pot  or  a 
large  fryingpan,  a pound  of  fresh  lard,  boil- 
ing fast ; drop  the  batter  into  it,  a ladleful 
at  a time.  If  you  find  the  batter  too  thin% 
stir  into  it  a little  more  Indian  meal.  As 
the  lard  boils  away,  replenish  it  with  more. 
As  fast  as  they  are  done,  take  out  each 
fritter  with  a perforated  skimmer ; through 
the  holes  of  which  let  the  lard  drip  back 
into  the  pot.  The  fritters  must  all  be  well 
drained.  Send  them  to  table  hot,  and 
eat  them  with  wine  and  sugar,  or  with 
molasses.  In  cooking  these  fritters,  you 
may  drop  in  three  or  four,  one  immediately 
after  another ; they  will  not  run  if  the  lard 
is  boiling  fast,  and  the  batter  thick  enough, 
and  made  with  the  proper  number  of  eggs. 

1676.  Souffles  and  Fondus  are  elegant 
and  delicious  preparations  of  eggs  and  milk, 
variously  flavoured,  the  latter  with  cheese, 
and  whisked  into  a froth,  as  directed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section.  After  which  they 
are  baked,  the  heat  of  the  oven  keeping  up 
the  frothing  until  the  material  of  the  egg  is 
set;  but  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
falling  down  of  the  souffle  as  soon  as  it  is 
removed  from  the  oven,  and  some  cooks 
stand  guard  over  their  handiwork  with  a 
salamander,  until  the  moment  when  they 
enter  the  dining-room.  (For  Fondus,  see 
page  498.) 

(a)  Sweet  Souffle.— Take  a pint  of 
milk  and  as  much  flour  as  will  come  to  a 
thick  paste  over  the  stove;  keep  stirring  it 
all  the  time,  add  six  yolks  of  eggs  and  a 
pinch  of  salt,  as  much  sugar  as  you  like. 
Beat  eight  whites  of  eggs  all  to  a froth,  stir 
them  altogether.  To  be  put  into  the  oven  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  wanting  it— the 
oven  must  be  quick.  Glaze  it  with  white 
sugar,  and  send  quickly  to  table.  It  may 
be  made  with  ground  rice.  The  rind  of  a 
lemon  grated,  or  lemon  juice,  gives  it  a nice 
flavour. 

(If)  Friar’s  Omelet.  — Prepare  twelve 
apples  as  for  sauce,  and  stir  in  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  sugar  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter;  when  cold,  add  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  fry  in  butter  or  lard  made  very 
hot,  as  for  French  frying,  or  proceed  as  fol- 
lows:—Well  butter  a dish,  strew  bread 
crumbs  or  vermicelli  over  it,  so  as  to  make 
them  stick  to  it,  put  in  the  mixture,  then 
strew  crumbs  or  vermicelli  plentifully  over 
the  top;  when  baked,  turn  iteut  of  the  dish 
and  strew  sugar  over. 

(c)  French  Promises.— Mix  together  half 
a pint  of  milk,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  French 
brandy,  one  egg,  and  a little  grated  ginger, 
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Make  it  with  flour  a proper  thickness  for 
pancakes,  and  drop  into  a fryingpan  with 
the  lard  very  hot. 

( d ) Souffle  of  Rice  and  Apples.— Steep 
one  and  a half  teacup!  ul  of  rice  in  milk,  add 
the  pnlp  of  five  good-sized  apples,  sweeten 
the  whole,  and  put  it  into  a dish.  Then 
beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  with  two 
ounces  of  sifted  lump  sugar,  and  pour  it 
over  the  rice ; and,  just  before  you  put  it  in 
the  oven,  dust  a little  sugar  on  the  top  of  it. 

( e ) Strawberry  or  Apple  Souffle — Stew 
the  apples  with  a little  lemon-peel,  sweeten 
them,  then  lay  them  pretty  high  round  the 
inside  of  a dish;  make  a custard  of  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  a little  cinnamon,  sugar, 
and  milk.  Let  it  thicken  over  a slow  fire, 
but  not  boil.  When  ready,  pour  it  in  the 
inside  of  the  apple.  Beat  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  a strong  froth,  and  cover  the  whole. 
Throw  over  it  a good  deal  of  pounded  sugar, 
and  brown  it  of  a fine  brown.  Any  fruit 
made  of  a proper  consistence  does  for  the 
walls.  Strawberries  when  ripe  are  delicious. 

(/)  Souffle  of  Potatoes  with  Lemon.— 
Roast  about  ten  potatoes;  when  they  are 
done,  open  them,  and  scoop  out  the  floury 
part,  and  mix  it  with  half  a pint  of  cream 
that  has  boiled,  and  in  which  has  been  in- 
fused the  peel  of  a lemon ; add  some  butter, 
a pinch  of  salt  and  a little  lump  sugar, 
not  too  much,  lest  your  souffle  should  not 
be  light,  but  enough  to  give  flavour.  Add 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  to  the  above.  Then 
beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  and  mix  with 
the  rest.  Pour  it  gently  into  a dish,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  When  done,  sift  a 
little  sugar  over  it,  and  brown  with  the 
salamander.  It  should  be  served  up  im- 
mediately. 


Sect.  3. — Pudding  Sauces. 

1677.  Common  Wine  Sauce.— Make  thin  a 
few  ounces  of  melted  butter  (see  page  483), 
then  add  from  a table-spoonful  to  two  of 
coarsely  pounded  lump  sugar,  and  a glass 
of  sherry  with  half  a glass  of  brandy;  a 
little  grated  lemon-peel  or  nutmeg,  or  both 
together,  are  improvements. 

(a)  Arrowroot  Sauce  for  Puddings 

Mix  a small  teaspoonful  of  arrowroot  with 
a little  cold  water,  and  boil  a large  tea- 
cupful of  sherry  or  raisin-wine  with  sugar 
enough  to  sweeten  it.  Make  the  arrowroot 
with  this,  and  pour  over  the  pudding.  It  is 
an  improvement  to  rub  a lump  or  two  of 
the  sugar  on  lemon-peel. 

( b ) Burnt  Cream  Sauce Put  two  ounces 

of  sifted  sugar  on  the  fire,  in  a small  sauce- 
pan, stir  it,  and  when  quite  brown  pour 
slowly  in  a gill  of  thin  cream,  stirring  it  all 
the  time.  To  be  used  as  a sauce  to  custard, 
or  batter  pudding. 

(c)  Sweet  Pudding  Sauce  without 
Wine  is  made  with  melted  butter,  a little 
cream  added,  sweetened  to  the  palate,  and 
flavoured  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  or  mace. 

(d)  Plum  Pudding  Sauce.— Add  to  four 
ounces  of  melted  butter,  or  thick  arrowroot, 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  each  of  the  following; 
viz.,  sherry,  French  brandy,  andcuracoa; 
sweeten  to  the  taste,  and  add  also  a little 
nutmeg  and  lemon-peel  grated. 

(e)  Fruit  Sauces  are  easily  made  for 
any  plain  puddings,  by  stewing  the  fresh 
fruit  with  rather  less  sugar  than  for  preserv- 
ing, and  adding  water  till  they  are  of  the 
proper  consistence  for  a sauce.  Some  cooks 
mix  a little  arrowroot  with  the  water,  and 
then  strain  before  serving. 
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Sect.  1 General  Observations. 

1678.  Creams  include  in  their  ranks  a 
variety  of  rich  and  delicious  sweet  dishes, 
chiefly  made  with  a foundation  of  milk  or 
cream,  and  either  whipped  into  a froth  or 
eaten  in  a solid  state.  Isinglass  or  gelatine, 
or  calf’s  foot  jelly,  are  used  to  stiffen  them, 
together  with  eggs  in  some  cases. 

1679.  Colouring  to  Stain  Creams  and 
Jellies  .- — 

(a)  For  a beautiful  red , boil  fifteen  grains 


of  cochineal  in  the  finest  powder,  with  a 
drachm  and  a half  of  cream  of  tartar  in  half 
a pint  of  water,  very  slowly  for  half  an 
hour ; add  in  boiling  a bit  of  alum  the  size 
of  a pea.  Or,  use  beet-root  sliced,  and  some 
liquor  poured  over. 

(&)  For  white , use  the  almonds  finely 
pounded,  with  a little  drop  of  water.  Or, 
use  cream. 

(c)  For  yellow , yolks  of  eggs,  or  a bit  of 
saffron  steeped  in  the  liquor  and  squeezed. 

(d)  For  green,  pounded  spinacli-leaves  or 
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beet-leaves ; express  the  juice,  and  boil  in  a 
tea-cup  placed  in  a sauce-pan  of  water  to 
take  off  the  rawness. 

(e)  The  Mixture  of  two  coloured  jellies 
or  of  blancmange  or  cream  with  jelly,  is 
made  by  allowing  the  first  layer  in  the 
mould  to  harden  sufficiently  to  bear  the 
succeeding  one  of  a different  colour  without 
their  intermixing ; several  colours  may  be 
added  in  this  way. 

1680.  The  best  Mode  of  Melting  Isin- 
glass  To  melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  isin- 

glass, take  a little  more  than  a pint  of  water, 
into  which  throw  in  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
white  of  an  egg;  beat  the  water  well  till  it 
becomes  white;  throw  the  isinglass  into 
that  water,  and  lay  it  on  the  stove  over  a 
very  slow  fire.  If  it  is  kept  covered,  it 
will  melt  more  easily.  Take  care  it  does 
not  burn,  for  then  it  can  never  be  mad  e clear, 
besides  it  would  have  an  unpleasant  taste. 
For  a larger  quantity  put  more  water,  but 
not  more  white  of  egg.  If  the  isinglass  is 
required  to  be  particularly  clear,  squeeze 
into  it  the  juice  of  a lemon. 

1681.  In  Running  Jelly  through  the 
flannel  bag,  it  is  apt  to  become  cold  and 
refuse  to  run.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  a good  plan 
to  fix  the  bag  to  a couple  of  sticks  stretched 
across  a large  furnace,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  are  a few  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
so  that  the  proper  temperature  is  main- 
tained. 

1682.  Moulds  of  various  forms  are 
required,  for  the  purpose  of  making  blanc- 
mange, jelly,  &c.  They  are,  however,  so 
well  known  as  scarcely  to  need  descrip- 
tion. In  order  to  get  the  articles  out,  it 
is  only  necessary,  when  they  are  once  quite 
cold,  to  loosen  the  edges  with  a knife  and 
invert  them,  giving  a shake  or  two. 

Sect.  2 — Creams  and  Custards. 

1683.  To  Whip  Creams,  follow  the  direc- 
tions given  for  beating  eggs  at  page  518. 

1684.  To  Whip  Fruit  Creams,  rub  a lump 
or  two  of  sugar  on  the  peel  of  a lemon,  then 
sprinkle  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  on  the 
sugar,  and  leave  it  for  a time  to  melt  (a 
table-spoonful  of  sugar  is  enough,  if  the 
preserve  is  very  sweet).  Then  mix  the 
jam  or  jelly  with  the  above;  and  lastly,  add 
a pint  of  good  cream  by  degrees  to  the 
whole,  and  whip  it  steadily  till  thick;  some- 
times this  will  be  in  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Cease  whipping  as  soon  as  it  is  thick 
enough.  Some  cooks  add  a spoonful  of 
brandy. 

1685.  Receipts  for  Whipped  Creams, 
&c.— 

(a)  Raspberry  Cream— Boil  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  three  pints  of  milk  a quarter  of 
an  hour ; strain  it ; when  cool,  add  half  a pint 
of  raspberry  syrup,  stir  it  well,  and  sweeten 


it ; add  a glass  of  brandy,  and,  when  nearly 
cold,  put  it  into  a mould. 

(b)  Pine -Apple  Cream Infuse  some 

foreign  pine-apple  cut  in  slices  (or  the  rind 
only  will  do)  in  boiling  cream,  and  proceed 
as  is  usual  for  other  fruit  creams  (1684). 

(c)  Swiss  Cream— Flavour  with  lemon  - 
peel  one  pint  of  cream  (leaving  out  a little 
to  mix  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  fine  dried 
flour  to  a smooth  batter),  add  six  ounces  of 
lump  sugar;  put  the  cream  and  sugar  into  a 
saucepan,  and,  when  boiling,  add  by  degrees 
the  flour;  simmer  four  or  five  minutes, 
stirring  all  the  time;  pour  it  out,  and,  when 
cold,  mix  with  it  by  degrees  the  juice  of 
two  lemons.  Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
macaroons,  put  part  of  them  in  the  dish, 
and  pour  over  them  a glass  of  white  wine, 
then  part  of  the  cream,  then  macaroons 
and  cream  again;  ornament  with  sliced 
citron.  It  should  be  made  some  hours  be- 
fore wanted  for  use. 

(d)  Apple  Cream Pare  and  core  ten 

fine  codlins,  or  other  good  baking  apples ; 
beat  them  in  a mortar  with  a pint  of  cream; 
strain  it  into  a dish,  and  put  sugar,  bread 
crumbs,  and  a glass  of  wine  to  it.  Stir  it 
well. 

(e)  Orange  Cream— Boil  the  rind  of  a 
Seville  orange  till  very  tender ; beat  it  fine 
in  a mortar ; put  to  it  a spoonful  of  the  best 
brandy,  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange,  four 
ounces  of  loaf-sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs;  beat  all  together  for  ten  minutes; 
then,  by  gentle  degrees,  pour  in  a pint  of 
boiling  cream ; beat  till  cold ; put  into  cus- 
tard-cups set  in  a deepdishof  boiling  water, 
and  let  them  stand  till  cold  again.  Put  at 
the  top  small  strips  of  orange-peel  cut 
thin,  or  preserved  chips. 

(/)  Almond  Cream— Beat  four  ounces 
of  sweet  and  a few  bitter  almonds  in  a 
mortar,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  water  to  pre- 
vent oiling,  both  having  been  blanched. 
Put  the  paste  to  a quart  of  cream,  and  add 
the  juice  of  three  lemons  sweetened ; beat 
it  up  with  a whisk  to  a froth,  which  take 
off  on  the  shallow  part  of  a sieve ; fill  glasses 
with  some  of  the  liquor  and  the  froth. 

(g)  Solid  Clouted  Cream— String  four 
blades  of  mace  on  a thread;  put  them  to  a 
gill  of  new  milk,  and  six  spoonfuls  of  rose- 
water; simmer  a few  minutes;  then,  by 
degrees,  stir  this  liquor  strained  into  the 
yolks  of  two  new  eggs  well  beaten.  Stir  the 
whole  into  a quart  of  vei'y  good  cream,  and 
set  it  over  the  fire ; stir  it  till  hot,  but  not 
boiling  hot;  pour  it  into  a deep  dish,  and 
let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Serve  it  in 
a cream  dish,  to  eat  with  fruits.  Many 
people  prefer  it  without  any  flavour  but 
that  of  the  cream;  in  which  case  use  a 
quart  of  new  milk  and  the  cream,  or  do  it 
as  the  Devonshire  scalded  cream  (page  348). 
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(h)  To  Make  Goosberry  Fool.— Take 
two  quarts  of  unripe  gooseberries,  set  them 
on  the  fire  in  one  pint  of  water;  when 
they  begin  to  simmer,  turn  yellow,  and 
begin  to  plump,  throw  them  into  a colander 
or  sieve  to  drain;  then  press  the  pulp 
through  a sieve  into  a dish ; make  it  pretty 
sweet,  and  leave  it  till  cold.  Take  two 
quarts  of  new  milk,  and  four  yolks  of  eggs 
beaten  with  a little  nutmeg,  stir  it  softly 
over  a slow  fire ; when  it  begins  to  simmer 
take  it  off,  and  by  degrees  stir  it  into  the 
pulp.  If  made  with  cream,  the  eggs  may  be 
omitted,  and  more  gooseberries  added  if  pre- 
ferred thicker;  a little  brandy  is  a great 
improvement.  It  should  be  served  cold. 
This  quantity  is  sufficient  to  fill  three 
ordinary  glass  dishes.  Or,  by  some  it  is 
preferred  to  rub  the  gooseberries  through 
a colander  only,  or  merely  to  mash  them 
after  draining,  so  as  to  retain  all  the  skins. 

(i)  Rhubarb  Fool  is  made  as  above,  sub- 
stituting the  stalks  of  the  rhubarb,  cut  in 
short  lengths,  for  the  gooseberries,  and 
boiling  them  in  a gill  of  water  only. 

( j ) Apple  Fool Stew  apples  as  directed 

for  gooseberries,  and  then  peel  and  pulp 
them.  Prepare  the  milk,  &c.,  and  mix  as 
before. 

(k)  Orange  Fool.— Mix  the  juice  of  three 
Seville  oranges,  three  eggs  well  beaten,  a 
pint  of  cream,  a little  nutmeg  and  cinnamon, 
and  sweeten  to  the  taste.  Set  the  whole 
over  a slow  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  becomes  as 
thick  as  good  melted  butter,  but  it  must  not 
be  boiled;  then  pour  it  into  a dish,  and  set 
It  by  till  cold. 

(f)  Stone  Cream.— Add  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  to  one  quart  of  thin 
cream,  previously  dissolving  the  isinglass  in 
a small  quantity  of  water ; then  add  the 
cream  sweetened  to  taste,  and  let  it  boil 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes;  meanwhile  grate 
the  rind  of  a small  lemon  into  about  half  a 
pint  of  sherry  or  raisin  wine,  and  put  in  the 
dish  with  preserved  apricots  or  any  light- 
coloured  preserve.  Stir  the  cream  occa- 
sionally, and  when  almost  cold  pour  it 
carefully  over  the  preserve.  In  order  that 
the  two  shall  not  mix,  make  the  cream  the 
day  before. 

Another  Stone  Cream Line  a dish 

with  orange  marmalade,  or  some  other 
preserve,  squeeze  on  it  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  grate  upon  it  the  peel.  Then  dissolve 
two  ounces  of  extract  of  calves’  feet,  or 
half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in 
water,  and  add  to  it  a pint  of  cream  well 
sweetened.  Pour  this  over  the  marmalade. 
It  should  be  made  the  day  before. 

Another  Stone  Cream.— Lay  some  pre- 
serve of  different  sorts  in  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  glass  dish,  then  pour  some  blancmange 
over  it  till  the  dish  is  rather  more  than  half 


f ulb  When  'perfectly  cold , pour  on  the  blanc- 
mange  a good  thick  custard  to  fill  the  dish, 
and  when  that  is  also  cold  stick  blanched 
almonds  on  the  top. 

(m)  Lemon  Cream  in  Glasses — To  the 
peel  of  one  large  lemon  pared  thin  put  the 
juice  of  two,  half  a pint  of  water,  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  and  yolk  of  one  beaten  well, 
and  half  a pound  of  lump  sugar;  stir  it  over 
a slow  fire  till  it  is  the  thickness  of  cream ; 
strain  it,  and  put  it  in  glasses. 

Lemon  Cream  without  Cream. — Take 
the  peel  of  a large  lemon  and  put  it  into  a 
glass,  then  squeeze  the  juice  of  two  lemons 
upon  it,  add  to  it  half  a pint  of  water  and 
four  eggs  (leaving  out  three  of  the  yolks), 
well  beaten,  and  add  half  a pound  of  fine 
sifted  sugar.  Strain  and  set  it  over  a slow 
fire,  stirring  it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  a good 
cream. 

Lemon  Cream  with  Arrowroot— Dis- 
solve and  mix  up  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
arrowroot  in  a little  cold  water,  add  one 
and  a half  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  it 
in  a nice  clean  saucepan  for  a few  minutes, 
stirring  it  all  the  time ; add  a couple  of 
pinches  of  saffron  (to  colour  it),  and  as 
much  lemon  juice,  and  grated  peel,  and  lump 
sugar  as  will  flavour  and  sweeten  it;  then 
add  the  yolks  of  five  or  six  eggs  well  beaten 
up;  stir  the  whole  on  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes  (but  do  not  let  it  curdle),  and 
cool.  The  above  quantity  will  fill  about 
twelve  small  glasses,  and  requires  two 
or  three  lemons.  It  is  not  so  good  made 
with  fewer  eggs  (see  White  Lemon  Cream). 

White  Lemon  Cream. — Make  the  cream, 
as  above,  with  the  whites  instead  of  yolks 
of  eggs  (leaving  out.  the  saffron).  The 
whites  must  be  well  beaten,  but  not  frothed, 
and  an  egg  or  two  more  is  an  improvement, 
making  it  whiter.  If  it  should  appear  to 
curdle,  the  straining  makes  all  right.  In  this 
manner  three  or  four  eggs  will  make  six 
glasses  of  white,  and  six  of  yellow  lemon 
cream. 

{n)  Chocolate  or  Orange  Cream.— 
Mix  together  two  yolks  of  eggs,  a pint  of 
milk,  sugar  to  the  taste,  a bit  of  butter  twice 
the  size  of  a walnut,  a spoonful  of  dried  and 
sifted  flour,  and  sliced  chocolate,  which 
should  be  put  to  the  milk  cold;  put  all  in  a 
stewpan,  and  stir  gently  till  it  just  boils. 
If  you  wish  it  flavoured  with  orange  or 
lemon,  chop  some  peel  very  fine,  and  put  it 
in  as  you  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  it  retains 
a fresh  flavour. 

(o)  Coffee  Cream Boil  a calf’s  foot  in 

water  till  it  wastes  to  a pint  of  jelly  clear 
of  sediment  and  fat,  make  a teacup  of  very 
strong  coffee,  clear  it  with  a bit  of  isinglass. 
To  be  perfectly  bright,  pour  it  to  the  jelly 
with  a pint  of  very  good  cream  and  as  much 
lump  sugar  as  is  pleasant ; give  it  one  boil 
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up,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish ; it  should  jelly, 
but  not  be  stiff. 

( p ) Rice  Cream.— Soak  two  and  a half  to 
three  ounces  of  rice  over  night  in  water 
for  a short  time,  then  put  in  a sieve  to  drain 
and  dry.  Next  morning  to  be  half  pounded, 
then  boiled  in  half  a pint  of  milk,  then  put 
in  a basin  to  cool ; add  half  a pint  of  cream, 
half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  whip  it  to  a 
strong  froth ; put  it  in  the  mould  all  day, 
and  add  sweetmeats,  or  fresh  fruits,  or 
French  prunes,  in  the  middle. 

( q ) Brandt  Cream.— To  a pint  of  thick 
cream  put  a teacupful  each  of  sifted  sugar, 
and  brandy;  add  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Whisk 
till  it  thickens,  and  pour  into  a glass  dish. 

(r)  Imperial  Cream Take  the  juice  of 

three  large  oranges  or  two  lemons,  sweeten 
it  well  with  double-refined  sugar  pounded 
and  sifted,  put  it  into  the  dish  you  design  to 
serve  it  up  in,  then  take  a pint  of  thick 
cream,  sweeten  it  a little,  then  boil  it  and 
stir  it  till  it  is  milk  warm ; put  it  in  a teapot 
with  one  spoonful  of  orange-flower  water, 
and  pour  it  very  high  on  the  juice,  which 
will  make  it  curdle,  and  look  like  a honey- 
comb. 

(s)  Apple  Snow.— Take  a pinch  of  pow- 
dered alum,  with  half  a pound  of  the  pulp 
of  roasted  apples,  half  a pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  the  juice  of  one  good  lemon,  and 
the  whites  of  three  eggs.  Whip  all  together 
for  an  hour,  drop  it  lightly  on  a glass  dish. 

(t)  Leche  Crema — Beat  up  three  eggs, 
leaving  out  two  whites,  add  to  them  a pint 
of  new  milk,  and  mix  very  carefully  a table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  with  two  ounces  of  finely 
grated  lemon-peel;  boil  this  over  a slow 
fire,  constantly  stirring  it.  Prepare  a shal- 
low dish,  with  some  ratafia  cakes  at  the 
bottom  soaked  in  brandy  and  sherry,  or 
covered  with  preserve;  then,  when  the 
cr&na  is  boiled  pretty  thick,  pour  it  over 
the  cakes.  To  be  sent  to  table  cold. 

(w)  Floating  Islands.  — Whip  up  two 
spoonfuls  of  jelly  or  jam,  with  one  of 
white  of  egg ; beat  well,  then  drop  it  with 
a spoon  on  a dish  of  cream. 

( v ) Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Wassail  Bowl. 
Crumble  sponge-cakes  with  ratafias  and 
macaroons  into  a glass  dish,  and  cover  them 
with  rich  raisin-wine,  and  a glass  of  brandy. 
The  juice  of  a lemon  should  first  be  squeezed 
over  the  crumbled  cake.  Have  a rich  thick 
custard  ready  made,  and  pour  it  upon  the 
whole  warm,  but  not  hot.  If  approved,  add 
a little  raspberry  jam. 

(w)  Trifle — Soak  sponge-biscuits,  maca- 
roons, and  ratafias,  &c.,  in  a dish  with 
one  pint  of  raisin-wine  and  about  a glass  of 
brandy,  in  the  morning;  then  lay  upon  it  a 
layer  of  preserve,  and  upon  that  the  whip 
given  below,  reserving  a little  to  put  on 
just  before  sending  it  to  table. 


Whip  for  Trifle — Put  two  wine-glasses 
of  white  wine,  with  a stick  of  cinnamon, 
lemon  peel,  and  a blade  of  mace  into  a 
saucepan  over  the  fire  until  it  simmers, 
then  strain  it,  and  put  it  to  stand  until 
nearly  cold,  then  add  another  glass  of  wine, 
with  one  of  brandy,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  cream  and  milk ; sugar  to  yotir  taste. 
Beat  it  well  with  a whisk,  and  as  the  froth 
rises  take  it  off,  and  lay  it  on  a sieve,  the 
hollow  part  down.  If  for  the  evening,  make 
this  whip  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Solid  Syllabub  for  Trifle,  or  to  put 
into  Glasses.— A quart  of  cream,  one  glass 
of  brandy,  two  glasses  of  raisin-wine,  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  and  the  essence  of  the 
peel  taken  by  rubbing  lumps  of  sugar  upon 
them.  Sweeten  to  the  taste  and  whip  it 
all  together.  A pint  is  enough  for  a trifle. 

An  Excellent  Trifle.— Lay  macaroons 
and  ratafia  drops  over  the  bottom  of  a 
dish,  and  pour  in  as  much  raisin-wine  as 
they  will  suck  up;  which,  when  they  have 
done,  pour  on  them  cold  rich  custard,  made 
with  plenty  of  eggs  and  some  rice  flour ; it 
must  stand  two  or  three  inches  thick.  On 
that  put  a layer  of  raspberry-jam,  and 
cover  the  whole  with  a high  whip,  made  the 
day  before  of  rich  cream,  the  whites  of  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  sugar,  lemon-peel,  and 
raisin-wine,  well  beaten  with  a wire  whisk. 
If  made  the  day  before  it  is  used,  it  has  quite 
a different  taste,  and  is  far  better. 

Gooseberry  or  Apple  Trifle Scald 

such  a quantity  of  either  of  these  fruits 
as,  when  pulped  through  a sieve,  will  make 
a thick  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish; 
if  of  apples,  mix  the  rind  of  half  a lemon 
grated  fine,  and  add  to  both  as  much  sugar 
as  will  be  pleasant ; if  of  gooseberries,  a 
little  nutmeg  and  brandy.  Mix  half  a pint 
of  milk,  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolk 
of  one  egg;  give  it  a scald  over  the  fire,  and 
stir  it  all  the  time;  do  not  let  it  boil;  add 
a little  sugar  only,  and  let  it  grow  cold.  Lay 
it  over  the  apple  with  a spoon,  and  then 
put  on  it  a whip  made  the  day  before,  as 
for  other  Trifle. 

Chantilly  Cake,  or  Cake  Trifle.—. 
Bake  a rice  cake  in  a mould.  When  cold 
cut  it  round  about  two  inches  from  the  edge 
with  a sharp  knife,  taking  care  not  to  per- 
forate the  bottom.  Put  in  a thick  custard, 
and  some  tea-spoonful  of  raspberry  jam, 
and  then  put  on  a high  whip. 

(x)  Lemon  Solid— Mix  the  rind  of  one 
lemon  grated,  and  the  juice  squeezed  in, 
with  one  pint  of  cream,  half  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  boiled  in  a little  water,  and  six 
ounces  of  sugar  boiled  with  the  cream. 
When  the  cream  and  isinglass  are  almost 
cold,  pour  it  on  the  lemon. 

Another  Lemon  Solid Grate  the  peel 

of  a large  lemon,  and  put  the  juice  into  a 
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basin,  with  brandy  and  sugar  to  the  taste. 
Boil  a quart  of  cream  and  pour  it  into  the 
lemon,  stirring  it  till  it  is  cold. 

1086.  Receipts  for  Moulded  Creams, 
&c.  :— 

(а)  Blancmange.— Boil  two  ounces  of 
isinglass  in  three  half- pints  of  water  half 
an  hour ; strain  it  through  fine  muslin  into 
a pint  and  a half  of  cream ; sweeten,  and  add 
a few  bitter  almonds  pounded.  Let  it  boil 
once  up ; if  not  wanted  very  stiff,  a little 
less  isinglass  will  do.  Stir  the  blancmange 
occasionally  while  cooling,  but  let  it  settle 
belore  pouring  into  the  moulds,  or  the  blacks 
■will  settle  in  the  moulds,  and  show  them- 
selves at  the  top  when  turned  out. 

Another  Blancmange — Infuse  for  an 
hour,  in  one  pint  and  three-quarters  of 
milk,  the  thin  rind  of  a small  lemon,  and 
eight  bitter  almonds  blanched  and  bruised; 
add  two  ounces  of  sugar  and  one  and  a half 
ounces  of  gelatine;  boil  them  over  a slow 
fire,  stirring  until  the  isinglass  or  gelatine  is 
dissolved.  Take  off  the  scum.  Stir  in  half 
a pint  of  rich  cream,  and  strain  the  blanc- 
mange into  a bowl.  It  should  be  moved 
gently  with  a spoon  till  nearly  cold,  to  pre- 
vent the  cream  from  rising  to  the  top ; add 
by  degrees  a wine-glassful  of  brandy,  and 
when  nearly  cold  pour  it  into  a mould. 

(б)  Arrowroot  Blancmange  {excellent). 
To  a quart  of  new  milk  add  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  arrowroot  sweetened  to  taste, 
and  a pennyworth  of  cinnamon  water ; stir 
it  well  whilst  on  the  fire,  boil  ten  minutes, 
pour  it  into  a mould,  and  let  it  stand  twenty- 
four  hours.  Many  prefer  the  flavour  of 
lemon  peel  or  laurel  leaf  to  the  cinnamon. 

(c)  Rice  Blancmange.— Take  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  very  finely  ground  rice,  stir  it 
gently  into  three  gills  of  good  new  milk; 
add  lump-sugar  to  the  taste,  but  not  too 
much,  or  it  will  prevent  its  setting.  Flavour 
it  with  lemon-peel  or  almond  essence;  set  it 
on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  thoroughly,  stir- 
ring it  and  beating  it  extremely  well  for 
rather  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  then 
pour  it  into  a mould  that  has  been  soaked 
in  cold  water. 

Improved  Rice  Blancmange Mix 

three  ounces  of  ground  rice  and  one  ounce 
of  arrowroot  with  one  quart  of  new  milk, 
to  which  a little  cream  has  been  added. 
Sweeten  it  to  the  taste,  and  flavour  it  with 
laurel  leaf,  cinnamon,  or  orange  essence  in 
the  usual  way.  The  addition  of  the  arrow- 
root  makes  it  eat  much  more  tender  and 
pleasant. 

{d)  Supper  Dish.— Line  a mould  with 
any  kind  of  preserves  except  raspberry,  the 
more  variety  the  better;  soak  sponge  cake 
with  hot  custard,  and  put  it  in  the  middle ; 
then  pour  over  a thin  blancmange  to  bind 
tne  whole  together ; when  cold  turn  it  out. 


(e)  Jaune  Mange.— Put  into  one  pint 
of  water,  the  night  before  it  is  to  be  made, 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  and  a 
little  lemon-peel.  The  next  day  put  into  a pint, 
cup  the  j uice  of  two  lemons  and  one  wine- 
glass of  brandy;  fill  up  the  cup  with  good 
raisin-wine  or  sherry ; pour  these  with  the 
mixture  into  a saucepan,  and  add  to  them  the 
yolks  of  seven  eggs  well  beaten,  and  suffi- 
cient lump-sugar  to  sweeten  it ; set  it  on  a 
slow  fire,  stirring  it  till  it  boils ; strain  it, 
and  stir  it  occasionally  until  nearly  cold, 
when  it  should  be  put  into  the  moulds. 

Another  Jaune  Mange Dissolve  one 

ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water ; beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  mix 
them  with  half  a pint  of  raisin  or  sherry 
wine,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  sugar  to 
the  taste  (the  peel  of  the  lemon  should  be 
rubbed  with  some  of  the  lumps  of  sugar,  to 
extract  the  essence).  Stir  all  well  together, 
and  boil  ten  minutes.  Strain,  and  when 
nearly  cold  put  it  into  a mould  first  dipped 
in  cold  water. 

Another  Jaune  Mange Stew  half 

an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a pint  of 
water;  add  the  rind  of  a lemon  pared  thin, 
after  having  rubbed  two  or  three  lumps 
of  sugar  on  it  to  extract  the  essence 
for  the  jaune  mange.  When  the  isinglass 
is  dissolved,  squeeze  the  juice  of  the  lemon 
into  it,  and  add  five  table-spoonfuls  of  white 
wine.  Stir  into  it  by  degrees  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  then  set  it  over 
the  fire  and  stir  it  one  way  till  it  boils. 
Strain  it,  and  continue  stirring  till  almost 
cold.  Put  it  in  a mould  or  glasses ; when  the 
eggs  are  mixed  with  it,  sugar  must  be  added 
to  the  taste.  (This  makes  a very  small 
quantity.) 

(/)  Lemon  Cream  in  Shape.— Dissolve 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  Light’s  extract 
of  calves’  feet,  or  gelatine,  in  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water.  Strain  it,  squeeze  the  juice 
of  three  lemons  with  the  grated  peel  of  one, 
sweeten  with  sifted  lump  sugar,  and  when 
you  have  added  about  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  good  cream,  or  a little  more,  whisk 
it  well  till  it  becomes  a strong  froth.  Then 
add  the  isinglass,  cooled  sufficiently,  but  not 
set ; and  mix  it  well.  When  it  begins  to 
set,  put  it  into  your  mould,  and  in  an  hour 
or  two  it  will  be  sufficiently  firm  to  turn 
out.  This  quantity  should  fill  a quart 
mould.  This  cream  may  be  varied  by 
adding  before  it  sets  a few  dried  or  pre- 
served cherries,  greengages,  &e.,  with  a 
little  candied  peel,  and  colour  it  with  a 
little  cochineal. 

(< g ) Lemon  Cheese.— Mix  one  quart  of 
cream,  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  a little  of 
the  peel  grated,  a large  glass  of  brandy, 
and  powdered  sugar  to  taste ; stir  all  well 
together,  then  whisk  it  to  a strong  froth, 
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place  it  in  a sieve  with  a piece  of  thin 
muslin  in  it,  and  it  should  then  stand  till 
the  whey  has  entirely  left  it;  alter  this  it 
may  be  put  into  a mould,  turned  out,  and 
ornamented  to  fancy.  The  cheese  is  better 
if  made  two  days  before  it  is  wanted.  The 
muslin  should  be  rinsed  through  cold  water. 
The  above  proportions  make  but  a small 
cheese,  but  may  easily  be  increased  at 
pleasure. 

( h ) Lemon  Sponge.— Take  half  an  ounce 
of  isinglass,  dissolve  it  in  a little  boiling 
water,  then  take  the  juice  of  eight  lemons, 
and  put  sugar  to  your  taste;  whisk  it 
together  until  it  becomes  a sponge,  then 
wet  the  mould  and  put  it  in;  when  set 
turn  it  out.  The  mixture  ought  to  be  nearly 
cold  to  w'hisk  well. 

Another  Lemon  Sponge.— Simmer  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in  a little 
milk  until  dissolved ; strain  and  set  it  to  cool ; 
put  the  juice  of  three  lemons  and  some 
sugar  to  a pint  of  cream;  whisk  them  well 
together,  pour  in  the  gelatine  by  degrees, 
whisk  it  again,  and  pour  it  into  the  mould. 

(i)  Raspberry  Cream,  Solid — Take 
full  half  a pound  of  raspberry  jelly  or  jam, 
with  the  seeds  taken  out ; whisk  quickly 
three  quarters  of  a pint  of  rich  cream,  to 
which  has  been  added  the  juice  of  a lemon. 
The  jam  must  be  sweetened  with  sifted 
lump-sugar,  and  may  be  coloured  with  a 
very  little  cochineal;  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  “extract  of  calves’  feet,”  or  gela- 
tine, must  be  previously  dissolved  in  rather 
less  than  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  and 
added  to  the  cream  at  last.  It  must  be  put 
into  the  mould  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  set. 
If  required  to  be  kept,  it  should  be  put  into 
a crockery  mould,  that  the  colour  may  be 
preserved. 

(j)  Creamed  Rice Boil  a large  hand- 

ful of  rice  in  a pint  of  new  milk  till  very 
thick  and  tender;  when  about  half  done, 
put  in  half  the  rind  of  a small  lemon  cut 
very  small,  and  a little  nutmeg  or  laurel 
leaf  Sweeten  to  the  taste;  put  it  in  the 
moulds,  and  when  quite  cold  turn  it  out, 
and  pour  over  it  some  thick  cream  or  cus- 
tard, or  place  round  it  some  jam  or  preserved 
fruit ; if  wanted  ior  dinner,  it  should  be  pre- 
pared the  previous  day. 

(, k ) A Shape  of  Rice — A teacupful  of 
rice  well  washed.  Put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  half  a teacupful  of  water.  Add  to  it  a 
pint  of  new  milk;  let  it  boil  till  soft.  Turn 
into  a mould  till  cold,  then  serve  it  in  a dish 
with  jam  or  cream. 

(J)  Rice  Flummery — Chop  or  grate 
the  rind  of  half  a lemon  very  fine,  and  pound 
half  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds ; mix  them 
together;  then  take  a quart  of  new  milk,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the 
same  of  ground  rice,  stirring  the  latter 


into  the  milk  after  the  other  ingredients 
have  been  put  in.  From  the  time  it  begins 
to  boil  let  it  boil  for  more  than  ten  minutes, 
stirring  it  the  whole  time ; then  pour  it  into 
a mould,  and  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold. 

(m)  Italian  Cream.— Grate  the  peel  of 
two  lemons,  squeeze  the  juice  on  the  peel, 
add  some  sifted  sugar— it  should  be  made 
pretty  sweet— then  pour  over  it  one  and  a half 
pint  of  cream;  stir  it  well  that  it  may  not 
curdle,  beat  it  with  a whisk  till  it  is  as  thick 
as  batter  ; put  a piece  of  muslin  into  a tin 
mould  (to  be  pierced  full  of  holes),  and 
pour  the  cream  into  it.  The  tin  should  be 
placed  across  a dish,  that  it  may  stand 
hollow.  Fill  up  the  mould  as  the  whip 
subsides. 

(n)  A Charlotte  Eusse.— Take  a plain 
mould,  pour  in  a little  calves’  toot  jelly  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  mould.  When  set, 
take  finger  biscuits,  cut  them  straight  to 
fit  in  the  mould,  and  add  a little  more  jelly* 
coloured  with  cochineal.  Then  take  a little 
cream,  put  it  in  a basin,  add  a little  lemon 
juice  and  loaf  sugar  pounded,  with  a glass 
of  brandy  flavoured  to  the  taste;  then 
whisk  it  stiff,  mel't  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass 
if  the  mould  is  large , if  a small  one  less  will 
do ; stir  the  isinglass  in  the  cream,  and  pour 
it  in  the  mould. 

1687.  Receipts  for  Custards:— 

(a)  To  Make  Custard.— Set  a saucepan 
of  water  to  boil,  and,  while  it  boils,  put  all 
the  ingredients  for  the  custard  into  a jug; 
viz.,  a pint  of  thin  cream,  five  yolks  of  eggs 
well  beaten  (no  white),  sugar,  and  laurel  leaf 
to  the  taste.  Set  the  jug  in  boiling  water, 
and  keep  stirring  till  it  is  the  proper  thick- 
ness. Then  take  it  out,  and  stuff  a clean 
cloth  into  the  jug  to  prevent  its  skinning 
over,  and  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold,  and 
then  add  some  brandy.  If  in  a hurry, 
the  cream  and  laurel  leaves  may  be  made 
warm  before  adding  the  sugar  and  eggs, 
but  the  custard  is  not  quite  so  thick  in 
this  case. 

(b)  Boiled  Milk  Custard  should  be 
made  with  four  eggs  to  a quart  of  new  milk; 
flavour  with  sugar  and  nutmeg,  if  liked ; 
pour  it  boiling  over  some  thin  slices  of  roll 
or  cake,  and  eat  it  either  hot  or  cold. 

(c)  A Less  Rich  Custard.— Mix  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  cream,  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  milk,  leaving  a little  out  to  mix  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  arrowroot;  pour  the  other 
boiled  and  sweetened  over  it;  and  add  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  aud  a little  brandy  when 
cold. 

( d)  Vaneille  Custard  Frothed — 
Sweeten  and  flavour  one  pint  of  milk  with 
vaneille.  Beat  the  whites  of  seven  or  eight 
eggs  to  a stiff  froth;  and,  when  the  milk 
boils,  take  out  a table-spoonful  of  the  froth, 
and  let  it  set  in  the  milk,  turning  it  once. 
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Put  it  on  a sieve  to  drain,  then  another,  and 
another.  When  there  is  a sufficient  quan- 
tity, strain  the  milk  and  make  it  into  custard 
in  the  usual  way,  eight  or  nine  eggs  to  a 
pint  of  milk.  Put  the  custard,  when  cold, 
into  a glass  dish,  and  place  the  frothed 
whites  upon  it. 

(e)  Spanish  Custard.— To  a quart  of 
milk  put  a little  sugar ; when  boiled,  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  shake  three  table- spoonfuls 
of  arrowroot  into  it,  add  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  noyau  or  essence  of  almonds  to  it,  and 
about  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass ; set  it  over 
the  fire  again,  stirring  it  one  way,  then  pour 
it  into  a mould,  which  must  first  be  wetted, 
and  when  cold  turn  it  out,  and  stick  it  with 
blanched  almonds;  mix  the  arrowroot  with 
a little  cold  milk. 

(/)  Lemon  Custards Beat  the  yolks  of 

eight  eggs  till  they  are  as  white  as  milk; 
then  put  to  them  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
the  rinds  of  two  lemons  grated,  and  the 
juice  sweetened  to  the  taste.  Stir  it  on 
the  fire  till  thick  enough ; then  add  a large 
glass  of  rich  wine  and  half  a glass  of  brandy; 
give  the  whole  one  scald,  and  put  it  in  cups, 
to  be  eaten  cold. 

(i g ) Almond  Custard Take  three  bitter 

almonds,  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  rub 
some  fresh  lemon-peel  grated  on  two  ounces 
of  lump-sugar,  put  them  in  a pint  of  milk 
or  cream,  and  simmer  them  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  strain  and  stir  till  cool.  After 
this  mix  with  the  milk  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  well  beaten,  simmer  again  until  it 
becomes  a thick  custard,  then  add  an  ounce 
of  sweet  almonds  beaten  smooth  with  rose 
water. 

( li ) Tipsy  Cake Take  a stale  sponge 

cake  of  full  size,  pierce  it  with  holes,  making 
them  with  a knitting-pin.  Pour  over  by 
degrees  with  a spoon  half  a pint  of  raisin- 
wine,  and  a wine-glass  of  brandy  mixed. 
When  this  quantity  is  soaked  up,  which  will 
require  the  wine  to  be  ladled  up  from  the 
bottom,  stick  it  thickly  over  with  blanched 
almonds  cut  in  points  or  spikes.  Just  before 
it  goes  to  table  pour  over  it  a thick  custard, 
or  whipped  cream. 

(i)  Turned-out  Custard.— Mix  with  one 
pint  of  sweet  milk  half  an  ounce  of  shred 
isinglass,  the  yolks  of  tour  eggs  well  beaten, 
nine  pounded  bitter  almonds;  stir  all  well 
over  a slow  fire  till  the  isinglass  is  dissolved ; 
strain  through  a fine  sieve  or  muslin,  and 
pour  into  a shape.  When  cold,  turn  it 
out. 

Sect.  3 Jellies. 

1689.  Receipts  for  Jellies  (for  directions 
to  run  which,  see  par.  1680) 

(a)  Calf’s  Feet  Jelly.  — Put  a set  of 
calf’s  feet  well  cleaned  into  a pan  with  five 
quarts  of  water,  and  let  them  boil  gently 


till  reduced  to  two  quarts.  Then  take  out 
the  feet,  let  the  jelly  become  quite  cold, 
skim  the  fat  off  clean,  and  clear  the  jelly 
from  the  sediment.  Beat  the  whites  of 
eight  eggs  to  a froth,  then  add  one  bottle 
of  raisin-wine  or  sherry,  squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  from  eight  to  twelve  lemons,  and 
the  peel  of  five  or  six.  Sweeten  it  to  the 
taste  (about  two  pounds  and  a quarter  of 
loaf  sugar).  When  the  stock  is  boiling,  take 
three  spoonfuls  of  it  and  keep  stirring  it 
with  the  wine  and  eggs,  to  prevent  it  from 
curdling;  then  add  a little  more  stock  and 
still  keep  stirring,  and  then  put  it  into  the 
pan;  let  it  boil  twenty  minutes,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  time  pour  in  half  a tea- 
cup of  cold  water ; pour  it  into  a flannel-bag, 
and  let  it  run  into  a bas.in.  Keep  pouring  it 
back  into  the  bag  gently,  till  it  runs  clear. 
Let  it  settle  a little  after  boiling  before 
pouring  it  into  the  bag,  and  be  nearly  cold 
before  going  into  the  mould.  The  eggs  and 
wine  must  be  carefully  mixed,  or  it  will 
curdle. 

(b)  Jelly  with  Gelatine.  — Take  two 
ounces  and  three-quarters  of  gelatine  dis- 
solved in  about  a quart  of  water,  four 
lemons,  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  nearly 
half  a bottle  of  raisin- wine,  or  a little 
brandy  and  less  of  the  wine,  as  little  white 
of  egg  as  is  necessary  to  clear  it,  as  the  egg 
takes  from  the  stiffness  of  the  jelly.  Boil 
altogether,  strain  through  a jelly-bag,  and 
put  into  a mould. 

(c)  Ox  Feet  Jelly.— To  three  ox  feet, 
made  into  very  stiff  stock,  allow  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  brown  sugar,  the  juice  of  six 
lemons,  a bottle  of  table-beer,  seven  egg3 
(yolks  and  whites),  a few  cloves,  about  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  a tea- 
cupful of  vinegar.  Boil  all  these  ingredients 
together  a quarter  of  an  hour,  take  the 
pan  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  on  the  fender 
for  five  minutes  before  putting  it  through 
the  jellv-bag. 

(d)  Wine  Jellies  (made  with  Gela- 
tine)  Put  full  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 

of  gelatine  in  a pint  of  water  the  night 
before  making  the  jelly,  with  a bit  of  lemon 
peel  and  twelve  ounces  of  sugar;  squeeze 
in  a pint  measure  the  juice  of  four  lemons, 
add  a glass  and  a half  of  brandy,  some 
orange  flavouring  or  spirit  of  punch,  and 
fill  up  with  good  raisin-wine,  whites  and 
shells  of  two  eggs  beaten;  boil  gently  till 
the  scum  separates,  and  pass  through  a 
jelly-bag. 

(e)  Tapioca  Wine  Jelly.— Take  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  tapioca,  and  w-ash  it  in  two  or 
three  waters;  then  add  a pint  of  cold  water, 
and  let  it  soak  twelve  hours  or  more ; sim- 
mer it  in  the  same  water  with  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  until  it  becomes  quite  clear ; then 
add  the  iuice  of  the  lemon,  with  wine  and 
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loaf  sugar  to  taste,  and  put  in  the  mould  at 
once. 

(/)  Apple  Jelly— Put  one  and  a half 
pound  of  apples,  after  being  pared  and  cored, 
in  a quart  of  water;  boil  them  till  the  apples 
are  in  a pulp ; put  them  into  a hair  sieve  to 
drain,  but  do  not  rub  through.  Measure 
the  juice,  and  to  every  pint  put  half  an  ounce 
of  isinglass  (or  the  extract  of  calf’s  feet), 
the  juice  and  peel  of  a small  lemon,  sugar 
to  taste ; boil  altogether  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Pour  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and  stir  till 
nearly  cold  before  it  is  put  into  a mould. 

(g)  Red  Apples  in  Jelly.  — Pare  and 
core  some  well-shaped  apples — pippins  or 
golden  rennets,  if  you  have  them,  but  others 
will  do ; throw  them  into  water  as  you  do 
them ; put  them  into  a preserving-pan,  and 
with  as  little  water  as  will  only  half  cover 
them ; let  them  coddle,  and,  when  the  lower 
side  is  done,  turn  them.  Observe  that  they 
do  not  lie  too  close  when  first  put  in.  Mix 
one  or  two  grains  of  pounded  cochineal  or 
a tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  with  the  water, 
and  boil  with  the  fruit.  When  sufficiently 
done,  take  them  out  on  the  dish  they  are  to 
be  served  in,  the  stalks  downwards.  Take 
the  water  and  make  a rich  jelly  of  it  with 
loaf  sugar,  boiling  the  thin  rind  and  juice  of 
a lemon.  When  come  to  a jelly,  let  it  grow 
cold,  and  put  it  on  and  among  the  apples; 
cut  the  peel  of  the  lemon  in  narrow  strips, 
and  put  it  across  the  eye  of  the  apple. 

(h)  Lemon  Jelly.— Dissolve  one  ounce 
of  isinglass  in  a pint  of  water,  then  add  one 
pound  of  lump  sugar,  the  juice  and  rind  of 
two  lemons;  let  it  boil  ten  minutes  after  the 
ingredients  are  in ; strain  it  into  a mould. 

(i)  Orange  Jelly. — Peel  lightly  six 
oranges,  and  throw  the  peel  into  a little 
water,  which  lay  on  the  corner  of  a stove 
without  allowing  it  to  boil,  lest  it  should 
taste  too  bitter.  Cut  the  oranges  in  two, 
have  a lemon  squeezer  and  silk  sieve  to 
squeeze  the  oranges  (which  dip  in  water  to 
prevent  waste) ; squeeze  the  oranges  into 
an  earthen  pan,  and  pour  into  it  through  the 
sieve  the  infusion  of  peel.  Next  clarify  a 
pound  of  sugar  or  so,  and  then  pour  in  the 
orange  juice.  The  heat  of  the  sugar  will 
clarify  the  jelly.  Do  not  let  it  boil,  but  as 
soon  as  you  perceive  a yellow  scum  skim  it 
and  pour  the  jelly  into  a bag.  Next  mix 
some  melted  isinglass,  either  hot  or  cold. 
This  jelly  must  not  be  made  too  firm.  If 
the  oranges  are  too  ripe,  mix  a little  lemon- 
juice  to  make  them  more  acid.  Eighteen 
oranges  are  requisite  to  make  a good  jelly. 
Lemon  jelly  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Another  Way.— To  two  quarts  of  calf’s 
feet  or  cow-heel  stock  made  stiff,  add  the 
juice  of  twelve  China  oranges  and  the 
peel  of  six,  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and 
peel  of  one ; pare  the  oranges  and  lemons 


very  thin.  Boil  altogether  for  half  an  hour, 
and  sweeten  to  the  taste.  Strain  through 
a piece  of  muslin. 

Another  Way — Boil  two  ounces  of  isin- 
glass in  a pint  of  water,  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar  in  another  pint  of 
water.  Squeeze  eight  oranges,  add  the  juice 
and  rind  of  one  lemon,  and  grate  the  peel  of 
some  of  the  oranges.  Mix  all  the  ingredients 
together,  and  let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Strain  it  through  a flannel  bag  and  put  it 
into  the  mould. 

O')  Cherry  Jelly The  best  method 

of  making  cnerry  jelly  consists  in  clarifying 
the  sugar,  and  when  it  has  been  skimmed 
properly  and  boils,  throw  the  cherries 
into  it ; take  them  off  the  fire,  and,  when 
the  decoction  is  cold,  throw  in  a little  liquid 
clarified  cold  isinglass.  Squeeze  three  or 
four  lemons  into  it.  Strain  through  a bag, 
and  put  it  into  an  earthern  mould. 

(Jc)  Punch  Jelly.— Take  a pound  of  loat 
sugar,  one  and  a half  ounce  of  isinglass,  the 
juice  offour  Seville  oranges,  and  four  lemons, 
a wine  glassful  of  brandy,  and  one  of  rum. 
Melt  the  isinglass  in  a pint  or  more  of  boil- 
ing water,  then  strain  it  quite  hot  through  a 
fine  sieve  upon  the  punch.  Stir  it,  and  put 
it  in  a mould. 

Another  Punch  Jelly— Dissolve  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass  in  a pint  or 
more  of  water  with  the  peel  of  a lemon.  To 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy,  and  half  that 
quantity  of  rum,  add  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
sweeten  It  with  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
loaf  sugar.  Strain  the  water  in  which  the 
isinglass  has  been  dissolved  through  a sieve 
upon  the  punch,  then  place  it  on  the  fire 
to  heat,  not  to  boil.  Let  it  stand  to  settle, 
and  pour  it  into  the  mould. 

(l)  Raspberry  Jelly. — Dissolve  one 
ounce  of  gelatine  in  half  a pint  of  water, 
add  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  syrup  (with 
a spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  or  fifteen  grains 
of  tartaric  acid),  boil  and  skim,  and  pour  it 
into  the  mould. 

(m)  Excellent  Red  Jelly.— Dissolve 
one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  three-quarters  of 
a pint  of  water,  and  add  the  eighth  part  of 
the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten.  When 
nearly  dissolved  put  in  one  pound  of  loai 
sugar  broken,  and  a third  of  a spoonful  of 
cochineal  powdered.  Ten  minutes  before 
taking  off  the  fire,  put  in  the  grated  rind  of 
three  lemons.  Strain  it  through  muslin,  and 
add  a cupful  of  Madeira,  or  any  other  good 
white  wine,  and  the  strained  juice  of  four 
lemons.  If  it  looks  thick,  give  it  one  boil 
up.  Let  it  cool  before  it  goes  into  the 
mould.  The  pan  should  be  kept  covered  all 
the  time  it  is  boiling. 

Sect.  4 Stewed  Fruits. 

1690.  To  Stew  Normandy  Pippin3.— 
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Soak  a dozen  pippins  in  a quart  of  cold 
water,  and  let  them  stand  all  night.  Strain 
off  the  water,  and  add  to  it  six  ounces  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar,  six  cloves,  a glass  of 
Madeira  or  light  wine,  and  a little  thin 
lemon-peel  cut  in  very  narrow  pieces ; boil 
it  up  to  a syrup.  Put  in  the  apples,  and  let 
them  simmer  very  gently  till  tender.  If  tied 
down  in  a jar,  they  will  keep  good  a fort- 
night. 

(а)  Stewed  Apples,  called  Black  Caps. 
Take  large  French  pippins,  or  golden  ren- 
nets, cut  them  in  half,  and  lay  them  with 
the  flat  side  downwards  in  a dish.  Put  a 
little  currant  wine  and  some  fine  sugar  over 
them,  and  put  them  into  a quick  oven  for 
half  an  hour.  Boil  some  currant  wine,  or 
other  sweet  wine,  with  a little  lemon-peel 
cut  in  long  thin  pieces,  a small  quantity  of 
gelatine,  a little  lemon-juice,  and  some  sugar 
together,  till  the  gelatine  or  isinglass  is  j 
dissolved;  put  the  apples  in  a dish,  and  pour 
it  over  them.  The  jelly  should  be  set  before 
they  are  sent  to  table. 

(б)  Stewed  Apples.— Pare  evenly  any 
good  boiling  apples,  of  a pretty  large  size  ; 
take  out  the  core  with  a scoop,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan.  with  water  enough 
to  cover  them.  Add  a little  sugar,  lemon- 
peel,  and  juice,  if  the  apples  require  it. 
Stew  them  gently  till  quite  tender,  taking 
care  not  to  break  them.  Take  them  out  j 
of  the  water,  to  which  add  sugar  enough  to 
make  a rich  syrup,  and  a peach  leaf  or  tea- 
spoonful of  capillaire;  boil  it,  and  when  as 
thick  as  cream,  pour  it  in  the  dish  round 
the  apples.  A little  colouring  may  be  given 
to  one  side  of  the  apple  with  cochineal,  or 
the  juice  of  red  beet-root. 

(c)  To  Scald  Codlins.— W rap  each  in  a 
vine-leaf,  and  pack  them  close  in  a stew- 
pan;  and  when  full,  pour  as  much  water 


as  will  cover  them.  Set  it  over  a gentle 
»fire,  and  let  them  simmer  slowly  till  done 
enough  to  take  the  thin  skin  off  when  cold. 
Place  them  in  a dish,  with  or  without 
milk,  cream,  or  custard ; if  the  latter,  there 
should  be  no  ratafia.  Dust  fine  sugar  over 
the  apples. 

0 d ) To  Stew  Pears.  — Pare  and  halve 
the  fruit,  and  lay  them  in  a bright  tin,  or 
enamelled  iron  saucepan.  Then  strew  over 
them  some  lump  sugar,  and  a few  cloves ; 
pour  over  them  some  water  (not  more  than 
a teacupful  for  a large  quantity  of  pears). 
Fill  the  saucepan  with  the  parings,  laid 
closely  in  layers,  and  cover  with  the  lid.  Let 
it  boil  gently  till  the  pears  are  tender,  and 
then  either  boil  gently  or  simmer  for  five  or 
six  hours,  till  the  colour  is  a deep  crimson. 
When  done,  and  the  pears  are  taken  out, 
add  a lump  of  sugar,  previously  well  rubbed 
on  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  a little  lemon 
juice  to  the  syrup.  Give  it  a boil  up,  and 
pour  it  a few  times  over  the  pears  to  give 
them  the  same  flavour.  Should  there 
not  be  plenty  of  lump  sugar,  the  pears 
are  much  longer  in  acquiring  their  proper 
colour. 

(e)  Stewed  Peaks  {another  Receipt , less 
rich).—Aiter  paring  and  halving  one  pound 
of  pears,  put  them  into  a well-lined  pan  with 
three  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  two-thirds  of  a 
pint  of  water,  and  a few  cloves.  Stew  until 
quite  tender. 

(/)  Baked  Peaks— These  need  not  be  of 
a fine  sort;  some  taste  better  than  others, 
and  often  those  that  are  least  fit  to  eat  raw. 
Wipe,  but  do  not  pare,  and  lay  them  on  tin 
plates,  and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven.  When 
soft  enough  to  bear  it,  flatten  them  with 
a silver-spoon.  When  done  through,  put 
them  on  a dish.  They  should  be  baked 
three  or  four  times,  and  very  gently. 
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Sect.  1.— French  Cookery,  as  Compared 
with  the  English  School. 

1G91.  For  many  years  our  opposite  neigh- 
bours have  looked  down  upon  the  cookery 
of  this  country  with  the  greatest  contempt, 
considering  it  in  a barbarous  condition. 
This  low  opinion  may  have  been  well 
founded  in  the  last  century,  but  I much 
question  whether  at  present  we  may  not 
have  it  in  our  power  to  return  the  com- 
pliment ; though  I am  ready  to  admit  that 
we  owe  a great  deal  to  the  French  for  our 
existing  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cookery. 
I am  not,  however,  attempting  to  settle 
the  question  depending  upon  the  relative 
inventive  powers  of  the  two  nations,  but 
that  connected  with  the  present  modes  of 
preparing  their  food.  Let  any  one  sit  down 
to  a dinner  cooked  by  a first-rate  French 
cook,  and  say  if  it  is  not  true  that  all  the 
dishes  worth  eating  are  cooked  on  English 
principles,  although,  perhaps,  dignified  with 
high-sounding  French  names ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  veritable  French  dishes, 
however  beautiful  and  tempting  to  the 
eye  they  may  be,  are,  when  tasted,  by 
no  means  of  first-rate  flavour.  I am 
not  now  speaking  from  my  own  parti- 
cular experience,  because  I know  that  the 
taste  of  an  individual  is  no  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  those  belonging 
to  the  multitude;  but  from  close  obser- 
vation I should  decidedly  say,  that  the 
large  proportion  of  the  English,  who  have 
the  choice  of  both  kinds , prefer  genuine 
English  dishes  to  those  of  French  prepara- 
tion. Of  course,  it  will  happen  that  those 
who  have  only  an  occasional  opportunity  | 
of  gratifying  their  fancy  for  novelty  by  I 
partaking  of  strange  fare,  profess  to  like  | 
what  to  them  is  a rarity ; but  this  is  no  j 
rule  to  guide  in  the  choice,  and  it  is  only  1 
needful  in  reality  to  consider  whether  the  | 
French  have  discovered  any  methods  of 
cookery  more  economical , more  wholesome , 
or  more  palatable , than  ours.  Here  issue 
must  join,  and*  I boldly  maintain  that  they 
have  not.  I know  full  well  that  the  French 
can,  and  do,  live  upon  less  than  the  English 
in  point  of  animal  food ; but  they  make  up 
for  this  abstinence  by  indulging  largely  in 
salads  and  vegetables ; and  in  bulk,  as  well 
as  most  probably  in  weight,  of  food  they 
equal,  if  they  do  not  go  beyond  the  usual 
allowance  of  the  English.  But  do  they,  or 
do  they  not,  cook  this  said  animal  food  in 
a more  wholesome  mode  than  we  do  ? If 
it  is  maintained  that  they  do,  I must  ask 
in  what  way?  Is  it  in  their  soups?  We 


have  the  same.  Is  it  in  their  fish?  I 
maintain  that  plain-boiled  turbot  is  more 
wholesome  than  a vol-au-vent  de  turbot. 
With  regard  to  their  entrees  and  entre- 
mets, they  are  only  other  names  for  our 
side  and  corner  dishes,  confectionery,  and 
sweets— none  of  which  are  certainly  to 
be  recommended  for  their  suitability  to  the 
stomach.  If  these  facts  are  really  what  I 
say,  then  French  cookery  can  only  claim  a 
superiority  in  point  of  flavour ; and  here 
the  matter  cannot  be  settled,  since  every 
one  will  judge  for  himself.  But,  in  every 
other  respect,  I maintain  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  old  English  cook  of  the  early  part  of 
1 this  century,  we  may  live  quite  as  econo- 
i micaUy,  and  in  a more  wholesome  way 
than  even  by  the  aid  of  Soyer  himself.  To 
the  French  system,  of  frying  I have  given 
due  credit,  under  the  section  treating  of 
that  department ; but  beyond  that  I know 
of  little  real  improvement  which  they  can 
claim ; excepting,  perhaps,  the  mode  of 
boiling  their  fresh  beef  ( bouilli ),  which 
j would  not  bear  to  be  presented  in  English 
' style.  The  plan,  however,  is  a good  one,  and 
might  certainly  be  adopted  in  this  country 
with  advantage.  The  English  mistake  has 
been  not  so  much  in  the  poverty  of  their 
cookery,  as  in  the  abuse  of  its  abundance 
of  good  things.  If  fine  meat  were  more 
plentiful  in  Paris,  we  should  see  it  more 
frequently  produced  au  naturel;  but,  with 
their  tough  and  stringy  beef  and  mutton 
and  melancholy-looking  veal,  they  are 
compelled  to  have  recourse  on  all  occasions 
to  those  dishes  which  we  only  need  employ 
occasionally.  English  receipts  for  stews, 
hashes,  harricots,  fricassees,  &c.,  originally 
French  though  they  may  be,  are  numerous 
enough,  and,  when  well  made,  equal  in 
flavour  to  many  of  the  much-vaunted 
modem  French  entries ; but  when  ill-made, 
the  fault  lies  not  in  the  cookery,  but  in  the 
cook,  who  is  thought  nothing  of  if  she  con- 
fines her  attention  to  English  dishes,  and 
consequently  neglects  them  in  the  attempt 
to  reach  beyond  her  limited  powers.  Do  we 
ever  see  a Frenchman  refuse  a fine  haunch 
of  mutton  or  venison  when  he  has  the 
chance?  It  is  true,  that  he  requires  a 
differently-flavoured  sauce  to  that  which 
is  the  customary  one  in  this  country ; but 
it  is  not  against  these  that  the  complaint 
is  made,  but  against  our  barbarous  method 
of  roasting  and  XtoiXing  joints.  Plain  melted 
butter  may  be  his  abomination,  and  so  it  is 
of  many  Englishmen ; nevertheless,  it  is 
the  foundation  in  France,  as  well  as  in 
England,  of  very  many  good  sauces.  What 
2 M 
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I wish  to  have  understood  by  those  who 
now  submit  to  be  called  barbarous  in 
cookery,  is  the  fact,  that,  except  in  making 
too  free  use  of  our  splendid  butcher’s  meat, 
we  are  not  in  point  of  science  behind  the 
French.  Our  principles  of  cookery  are  quite 
as  well  founded  as  theirs  (saving  always 
the  aforementioned  fryingpan) ; and  we 
have  no  reason  to  submit  to  the  alleged 
superiority  which  they  claim.  Thejr  are 
fonder  of  acids  than  we  are,  but  that  is  no 
scientific  discovery.  They  also  indulge  in 
a greater  variety  of  flavours  than  we  do, 
but  that,  again,  is  no  improvement  in 
science,  for  it  only  tempts  the  stomach  to 
do  that  which  the  Englishman  is  already 
too  prone  to  do  without — namely,  to  eat  too 
much.  I am,  therefore,  at  a loss  to  know 
in  what  the  pre-eminence  consists ; and  I 
can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  undeserved.  The  English  of  the  last 
century  were  bigotted  in  thinking  them- 
selves superior  to  all  other  nations,  but  in 
the  latter  half  of  this  they  seem  determined 
to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  only  fit  to 
•wash  the  dishes  for  their  neighbour’s  chefs 
de  cuisine. 

1692.  The  argument  which  I have  main- 
tained in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  still 
farther  supported  by  the  fact,  that  almost 
all  the  French  terms  used  in  their  cookery 
are  easily  translated  into  English  by 
synonyms,  showing  that  they  have  had  a 
previous  or  parallel  existence,  and  been 
named  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  France. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  instead  of  being  merely 
adopted  here  by  the  cook  and  his  patrons, 
they  would  become  part  of  the  English 
vocabulary,  in  the  same  way  as  many 
French  words  in  other  departments,  such 
as  envelope , ennui , hauteur , &c. 

Vocabulary  of  French  Cooking  Terms 
Translated. 

Atelets , small  silver  skewers. 

Assiettes , dishes  with  four  compartments, 
for  the  use  of  the  cook  (old  English). 
Assiette  volante , dish  handed  round. 

Au  naturel , plain. 

Bain-marie , a water-bath. 

Beignet,  a fritter. 

Blanc , a white  broth. 

Blanquette , a kind  of  fricassee  (French 
only). 

Braising , a peculiar  kind  of  stewing  (long 
used  in  England,  see  page.  466). 

Boudin , a French  dish,  formed  of  expensive 
forcemeats,  poached  and  broiled. 

Bouilli,  boiled  fresh  beef,  peculiar  to  France. 
Bouillon,  broth. 

Buisson , a high  standing  dish  of  pasty. 
Casserole , a stewpan. 

Casserole , a rice-crust. 


Compote , a mixture  of  fruits,  also  a,  white 
mixture , or  ragout  of  small  birds  or 
pigeons. 

Compotice , lowest  dish  to  hold  the  compote. 

Court  bouillon , a preparation  of  wine,  &c., 
in  which  fish  is  boiled. 

Consomme,  a strong  gravy  (clear). 

Coulis,  cullis,  or  rich  brown  gravy. 

Croustade,  a hollow  crust  of  bread  formed 
to  hold  minces,  &c. 

Croquettes,  savoury  minces. 

Crouton , a sippet  fried. 

En  papillotte,  in  paper  (oiled). 

En  couronne,  in  the  shape  of  a crowm. 

Emince,  minced. 

Entries,  comer  or  side  dishes  served  with 
the  first  courses. 

Entremets , ditto  with  the  second  and  third 
courses. 

Feuilletage,  puff  paste. 

Friture,  fryingpan. 

Farce,  forcemeat. 

Fricandeau , a stew  of  veal  (see  Fricandeau). 

Gateau , cake. 

Gras,  made  with  meat. 

Gratiner,  to  make  crisp,  to  giilL 

Liaison , a mixture  of  cream  and  egg  to 
thicken  white  soup. 

Maigre , without  meat. 

Marinade,  a liquor  prepared  with  vinegar 
for  boiling  fish,  &c. 

Matelote,  a kind  of  stew  of  fish. 

Meringue , a very  light  cake,  made  of  sugar 
and  white  of  egg  beaten  up. 

Miroton,  a meat  dish  (see  Miroton). 

Nouilles,  a paste  made  of  egg  and  flour. 

Noix  de  veau,  the  part  of  the  fillet  of  veal 
near  the  udder. 

Panidres,  dressed  with  bread-crumbs. 

Passer,  to  fry  lightly. 

Pign'e , larded  on  the  surface  only. 

PoeUe,  a liquor  concocted  to  boil  fowls  in. 

Pot-au-feu , an  economical  dish  (page  475). 

Potage,  broth  or  soup. 

Puree , meat,  fish,  &c.,  pounded  and  pressed 
through  a puree  presser  and  sieve  to 
remove  the  lumps. 

Quenelles , a kind  of  forcemeat. 

Rissoles , small  fried  pastry,  both  savoury 
and  swTeet. 

Ragdut,  a rich  kind  of  stew  or  sauce  with 
sweetbreads,  &c. 

Roux,  a thickening  of  flour  or  butter. 

Salmi,  a hash  of  half-dressed  game. 

SauU,  fried  in  the  French  style  (page  463). 

Singer , to  flour  the  stewpan. 

Tamis , a strainer  or  sieve  of  woollen  canvas. 

Timbale,  a pie  made  in  a peculiar  mould. 

Tourte,  a species  of  tart. 

Vanner,  to  take  up  a sauce  with  a spoon  in 
a peculiar  maimer. 

VelouU,  a rich  sauce. 

Yol-au-vent,  a raised  crust  of  ornamental 
puff  paste. 
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After  carefully  examining  the  above  list, 
which,  I believe,  comprehends  nearly  all 
the  terms  used  in  the  French  cuisine , it  is 
ridiculous  to  attempt  to  maintain  that, 
except  in  the  arrangement  of  the  letters, 
they  have  anything  peculiar.  Their  words 
are  composed  of  different  changes  of  the 
members  of  the  alphabet,  but  they  are 
nearly  all  represented  in  our  tongue  by 
corresponding  ones  as  good  as  theirs ; and 
it  might  be  just  as  well  maintained  that  a 
fine  roasted  Norfolk  turkey  is  improved  by 
giving  it  the  name  of  dindon  roti,  as  to 
allege  that  potage  is  better  than  soup,  or  a 
vol-au-vent  more  scientific  than  a patty. 
By  all  means  adopt  improvements,  whether 
French,  German,  Italian,  or  Russian ; but 
do  not  take  the  bad  with  the  good ; nor  is  it 
necessary  to  despise  our  own  really  whole- 
some and  appetising  dishes  because  they 
are  our  own.  I fully  admit  that  the  French, 
as  individuals,  are  more  inventive  than  we 
are,  and  generally  take  to  cookery  better 
than  the  English,  but  that  their  national 
cookery  is  superior  to  ours,  I as  fully  deny. 

Sect.  2.— Miscellaneous  Cookery 
Receipts. 

| 1693.  Receipts  for  Dressing  Eggs:— 

(а)  Plain.— Boil  some  water  in  a small 
saucepan ; put  in  the  eggs  carefully  with  a 
spoon,  taking  the  time  by  a clock  or  watch  ; 
boil  for  two  minutes  and  a half  to  three  and 
a half,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  con- 
sumer. The  first  mentioned  time  scarcely 
turns  the  white  all  through,  while  the  last 
almost  hardens  the  yolk.  Three  minutes 
boiling  will  be  preferred  by  most  people,  as 
the  whites  are  then  just  set,  and  the  yolks 
a little  thickened  in  consistence.  If  the 
weather  is  very  cold,  it  is  better  to  warm 
the  eggs  a little  before  boiling  them,  or 
they  are  very  apt  to  crack  from  the  sudden 
expansion  by  heat. 

(б)  To  Poach  Eggs Set  a stewpan  of 

water  on  the  fire ; when  boiling,  slip  an  egg, 
previously  broken  in  a cup,  into  the  water; 
when  the  white  looks  done  enough,  slide 
an  egg-slice  under  the  egg,  and  lay  it  on 
toast  and  butter,  or  spinach.  As  soon  as 
enough  are  done,  serve  hot.  If  not  fresh 
laid,  they  will  not  poach  well,  and  with- 
out breaking.  Trim  the  ragged  parts  of 
the  whites,  and  make  them  look  round. 

(c)  Buttered  Eggs,  or  Egg  Toast 

Beat  four  or  five  eggs,  yolk  and  white 
together,  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter 
in  a basin,  and  then  put  it  in  boiling 
water,  stirring  it  till  melted;  pour  the 
butter  and  eggs  into  a saucepan ; keep  a 
basin  in  the  hand,  just  holding  the  sauce- 
pan in  the  other,  over  a slow  part  of  the 
fire,  shaking  it  one  way,  as  it  begins  to 
warm;  pour  it  into  the  basin  and  back; 


then  hold  it  again  over  the  fire,  alternately 
stirring  it  constantly  in  the  saucepan,  and 
pouring  it  into  the  basin,  more  perfectly  to 
mix  the  egg  and  butter,  until  they  shall 
be  hot  without  boiling.  Serve  on  toasted 
bread,  or  in  a basin,  to  eat  with  salt  fish, 
or  red  herrings. 

id)  Scotch  Eggs— Boil  hard  five  pullets’ 
eggs,  and  without  removing  the  white, 
cover  completely  with  a fine  relishing  force- 
meat, in  which  let  scraped  ham,  or  chopped 
anchovy,  bear  a due  proportion.  Fry  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  brown,  and  serve  with  a 
good  gravy  in  the  dish. 

(e)  To  Boil  Eggs  Hard— Boil  them  ten 
minutes,  moving  them  gently  to  change 
the  under  side,  and  put  them  by  to  get  cold. 

1694.  Breakfast  Dishes  :— 

(a)  Oatmeal  Porridge  (a  genuine  Scotch 
receipt).— Put  as  much  water  as  will  make 
as  much  porridge  as  is  wished  into  a sauce- 
pan, let  it  boil,  then  take  a handful  of  meal 
in  the  left  hand,  letting  it  fall  gently  into 
the  water,  while  stirring  the  meal  and 
water  quickly  round  with  the  right,  with  a 
wooden  stirrer  or  spoon ; do  this  till  it  is 
the  thickness  of  thick  gruel,  then  salt  to 
the  taste;  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes,  add  a 
little  more  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  other 
five  minutes,  which  makes  it  quite  smooth, 
and  very  digestible  (boiling  it  well  is  the 
great  secret  for  making  it  digestible  and 
nourishing  for  invalids).  It  is  poured  out 
in  pudding  dishes  for  each  member  of  a 
Scotch  family,  and  they  dip  each  spoonful 
into  a jugful  of  milk,  and  thus  make  a 
hearty  and  nourishing  breakfast.  The 
poorer  class  of  children  often  have  it  for 
their  evening  meal  too,  and  in  this  way  it 
forms  the  principal  food  for  Scotch  children, 
who  seldom  ever  tire  of  it  till  they  grow  up. 

(&)  Rice  Porridge— On  half  a pound  of 
rice  pour  three  quarts  of  boiling  water;  let 
it  swell  till  it  becomes  quite  a jelly.  Add 
one  quarter  (or  half)  a pound  of  oatmeal, 
mixing  it  first  with  cold  water;  stir  it  well 
together,  add  one  ounce  of  onions  chopped 
fine,  half  an  ounce  of  bacon  fat,  butter, 
or  lard,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste;  boil  all 
together,  stirring  all  the  time. 

(c)  Flour  Milk  is  made  by  mixing  up  a 
table-spoonful  of  wheat-flour  in  water  to 
a thin  paste,  then  stirring  it  into  a pint  of 
boiling  milk  till  it  thickens.  It  may  be 
eaten  with  sugar  or  treacle. 

(d)  Rice  and  Sago  Milks  are  made  by 
washing  the  grains  nicely,  and  simmering 
with  milk  over  a slow  fire  till  sufficiently 
done.  The  former  sort  requires  lemon,  spice, 
and  sugar ; the  latter  is  good  without  any- 
thing to  flavour  it. 

(e)  Bread  and  Milk— Cut  or  break  stale 
bread  into  fragments,  then  boil  in  milk  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour. 
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(/)  Fkumety.— Boil  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
wheat  for  three  or  four  hours,  then  add 
one  quart  of  milk,  with  two  spoonfuls  of 
hour  mixed  with  it,  two  eggs,  three  parts 
of  a small  teacupful  of  raisins  and  currants, 
a little  lemon-peel  and  cinnamon.  Boil  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  serve. 

1695.  Preparations  of  Milk  — 

(a)  Curds  and  Cream.— Put  three  or  four 
pints  of  milk  into  a pan  a little  warm,  and 
then  add  rennet  or  gallino.  When  the  curd 
is  come,  lade  it  with  a saucer  into  an 
earthen  shape  perforated,  of  any  form  you 
please.  Fill  it  up  as  the  whey  drains  off, 
without  breaking  or  pressing  the  curd.  If 
turned  only  two  hours  before  wanted,  it  is 
very  light;  but  those  who  like  it  harder 
may  have  it  so,  by  making  it  earlier,  and 
squeezing  it.  Cream,  milk,  or  a whip  of 
cream,  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon,  to  be  put 
in  the  dish,  or  into  a glass  bowl,  to  serve 
with  the  curd. 

Another  Way.— To  four  quarts  of  new 
milk  warmed  put  from  a pint  to  a quart  of 
buttermilk  strained,  according  to  its  sour- 
ness ; keep  the  pan  covered  until  the  curd 
is  of  firmness  to  cut  three  or  four  times 
across  with  a saucer ; as  the  whey  leaves 
it,  put  it  into  a shape,  and  fill  up  until  it  is 
solid  enough  to  take  the  form.  Serve  with 
plain  cream,  or  mixed  with  sugar,  wine, 
and  lemon. 

(b)  Galling  Curds  and  Whet,  as  in  Italy. 
Take  a number  of  the  rough  coats  that  line 
the  gizzards  of  turkeys  and  fowls ; clean 
them  from  the  pebbles  they  contain ; rub 
them  well  with  salt,  and  hang  them  to  dry. 
This  makes  a more  tender  and  delicate  curd 
than  common  rennet.  When  to  be  used, 
break  off  some  bits  of  the  skin,  and  put  on 
it  some  boiling  water;  in  eight  or  nine 
hours  use  the  liquor  in  the  same  way  as 
other  rennet. 

(c)  Buttermilk,  if  made  of  sweet  cream,  is 
a delicious  and  most  wholesome  food.  Those 
Hvho  can  relish  sour  buttermilk,  find  it  still 
more  light;  but  it  is  not  generally  liked. 
Buttermilk,  if  not  very  sour,  is  also  as  good 
as  cream  to  eat  with  fruit,  if  sweetened  with 
white  sugar,  and  mixed  with  a very  little 
milk.  It  likewise  does  equally  for  cakes 
and  rice-puddings,  and  therefore  it  is  eco- 
nomical to  churn  before  the  cream  is  too 
stale  to  make  buttermilk  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  feed  pigs. 

(d)  London  Syllabub.— Put  a pint  and  a 
half  of  port  or  white  wine  into  a bowl,  with 
nutmeg  grated,  and  a good  deal  of  sugar, 
then  milk  into  it  near  two  quarts  of  milk, 
frothed  up.  If  the  wine  is  not  rather  sharp, 
it  will  require  more  for  this  quantity  of 
milk. 

(e)  Staffordshire  Syllabub.— Put  a pint 
of  cider,  and  a glass  of  brandy,  sugar,  and 


nutmeg  into  a bowl,  and  milk  into  it ; or 
pour  warm  milk  from  a large  teapot  some 
height  into  it. 

(f)  Somersetshire  Syllabub.— In  a large 
china  bowl  put  a pint  of  port,  and  a pint 
of  sherry  or  other  white  wine;  sugar  to 
taste.  Milk  the  bowl  full.  In  twenty 
minutes’  time  cover  it  pretty  high  with 
clouted  cream ; grate  over  it  nutmeg,  put 
pounded  cinnamon  and  nonpareil  comfits. 

(i g ) Devonshire  Junket.— Put  warm  milk 
into  a bowl ; turn  it  with  rennet ; then  put 
some  scalded  cream,  sugar,  and  cinnamon 
on  the  top,  without  breaking  the  curd. 
Many  people  add  a little  brandy  and  rum 
in  equal  proportions. 

( h ) Posset  Syllabub.— Mix  a quart  of 
thick  cream  with  one  pound  of  lump  sugar, 
and  a pint  of  white  wine ; rub  a few  lumps  of 
sugar  upon  the  rind  of  two  or  three  lemons 
to  extract  the  essence ; and  pour  upon  them 
the  juice  of  three  lemons;  add  this  to  the 
cream,  and  whisk  it  one  way  for  half  an 
hour  or  till  thick. 

(i)  Everlasting  Syllabub.— Take  half  a 
pint  of  thick  cream,  half  a pint  of  white 
wine,  a little  brandy,  the  juice  of  a small 
lemon,  and  the  essence  of  the  rind  rubbed 
off  upon  lumps  of  sugar  and  added  to  the 
juice,  half  a pound  of  lump  sugar  sifted ; 
mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  whisk 
until  quite  thick. 

O')  Butter-milk  Curds. — Take  three 
pints  of  butter-milk  and  put  it  in  a broad 
basin ; take  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk, 
and  boil  it  with  half  a nutmeg  till  it  relishes ; 
pour  it  hot  on  the  butter-milk,  and  let 
it  stand  two  or  three  hours,  tili  the  whey  is 
cleared  from  the  curds;  put  it  on  a thin 
cloth,  and  let  it  hang  till  the  whey  is  all 
drained  from  it.  Serve  it  up  with  cream, 
sugar,  and  grated  nutmeg. 

1696.  Receipts  for  Dressing  Cheese 

(a)  To  Pot  Cheese.— Take  two  pounds  of 
cheese,  one  of  Cheshire  and  one  of  Glouces- 
ter ; to  this  add  three  spoonfuls  of  mountain 
wine  and  two  spoonfuls  of  made  mustard  ; 
beat  all  these  together  in  a marble  mortar, 
and  then  put  it  into  pots  for  use. 

Another  Way.— Cut  and  pound  four  ounces 
of  Cheshire  cheese,  one  ounce  and  a half  of 
fine  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pounded 
sugar,  a little  bit  of  mace,  and  a glass  of 
white  wine ; press  it  down  in  a deep  pot. 

( b ) Toasted  Cheese  to  Come  up  after 
Dinner. — Grate  three  ounces  of  fat  Cheshire 
cheese,  mix  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
four  ounces  of  grated  bread,  and  three 
ounces  of  butter ; beat  the  whole  well  in  a 
mortar,  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  mus- 
tard, and  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Toast 
some  bread,  cut  it  into  proper  pieces,  lay 
the  paste  as  above  thick  upon  them  into  a 
Dutch  oven,  covered  with  a dish,  till  hot 
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through;  remove  the  dish,  and  let  the 
cheese  brown  a little.  Serve  as  hot  as 
possible. 

( c ) Melted  Cheese.— Take  two  ounces 
each  of  good  Cheshire  and  of  Parmesan 
cheese,  grate  them,  and  add  about  double 
the  weight  of  each  in  beaten  yolks  of  eggs 
and  melted  butter ; mix  them  well  together, 
add  pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste,  and  then 
put  to  it  the  white  of  the  eggs,  which  have 
been  beaten  separately  ; stir  them  lightly 
in,  and  bake  it  in  a deep  dish,  filled  but  half 
full,  as  it  will  rise  very  much.  Serve  when 
quite  hot. 

(d)  Welsh  Rabbit.— Toast  a slice  of  bread 
on  both  sides,  and  butter  it;  toast  a slice  of 
Gloucester  cheese  on  one  side,  and  lay  that 
next  the  bread,  and  toast  the  other  with  a 
salamander;  rub  mustard  over,  and  serve 
very  hot,  and  covered. 

(c)  Cheese  Toast.— Mix  some  fine  butter, 
made  mustard,  and  salt  into  a mass; 
spread  it  on  fresh-made  thin  toasts,  and 
grate  or  scrape  Gloucester  cheese  upon 
them. 

(/)  Anchovy  Toast.— Bone  and  skin  six 
or  eight  anchovies ; pound  them  to  a mass 
with  an  ounce  of  fine  butter  till  the  colour 
is  equal,  and  then  spread  it  on  toasts  or 
rusks. 

Another  Way.— Cut  thin  slices  of  bread 
into  any  form,  and  fry  them  in  clarified 
butter;  wash  three  anchovies  split,  pound 
them  in  a mortar  with  some  fresh  butter, 
rub  them  through  a hair-sieve,  and  spread 
it  on  the  toast  when  cold ; then  quarter  and 
wash  some  anchovies,  and  lay  them  on  the 
toast.  Garnish  with  parsley  or  pickles. 

1697.  Various  Confectionery  Receipts 
for  Common  Use:— 

(а)  Fruit  Drops  of  Lemon  Juice.— Mix  a 
quantity  of  lemon  juice  with  sifted  sugar, 
nearly  thick  enough  for  a spoon  to  stand 
upright  in.  Put  it  in  a deep  pan  and  make  it 
quite  hot  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  all  the  time, 
but  do  not  let  it  come  to  a boil,  then  mix 
in  a small  quantity  more  sugar.  Warm  it, 
then  chalk  the  spout  of  the  pan,  and  with 
a small  stick  drop  it  on  tin  or  pewter 
plates  in  small  drops.  When  cold,  take 
them  off  the  plates,  and  put  them  in  the 
stove  or  sieves  to  dry. 

(б)  Ginger  Drops,  a Good  Stomachic — 
Beat  two  ounces  of  fresh  candied  orange  in 
a mortar  with  a little  sugar,  to  a paste; 
then  mix  one  ounce  of  powder  of  white 
ginger,  with  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Wet 
the  sugar  with  a little  water,  and  boil  alto- 
gether to  a candy,  and  drop  it  on  paper  as 
lor  lemon  drops. 

(c)  Peppermint  Drops.— Pound  and  sift 


four  ounces  of  double-refined  sugar,  beat  it 
with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  till  perfectly 
smooth;  then  add  sixty  drops  of  oil  of 
peppermint,  beat  it  well,  and  drop  on  white 
paper,  as  above,  and  dry  at  a distance  from 
the  fire. 

(d)  Ratafia  Drops.— Blanch  and  beat  in 
a mortar  four  ounces  of  bitter,  and  two  of 
sweet  almonds,  with  a part  of  a pound  of 
sugar  sifted,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
pound  of  sugar,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
making  a paste;  of  which  put  little  balls, 
the  size  of  a nutmeg,  on  wafer-paper,  and 
bake  gently  on  tin  plates. 

(e)  Toffy. —Mix  one  pound  of  coarse 
sugar,  half  a pound  of  treacle,  a little 
butter,  one  and  a half  tea-spoonful  of 
ginger,  the  same  of  mixed  spice,  let  it  boil 
for  half  an  hour,  grease  a pewter  plate  and 
pour  it  in,  then  let  it  cool. 

if)  Everton  Toffy.— Mix  one  pound  of 
sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  treacle,  half 
a pound  of  butter,  with  the  rind  of  half  a 
lemon ; boil  all  over  a slow  fire  an  hour, 
and  pour  it  upon  tins  well  buttered. 

(g)  Barley  Sugar.— Dissolve  a pound  and 
a half  of  lump  sugar  in  half  a pint  of  water, 
with  the  white  of  half  an  egg ; when  it  is  at 
candy  height  (see  page  393),  add  a tea- 
spoonful of  strained  lemon-juice,  and  boil 
it  quickly  till  it  recovers  its  previous  con- 
dition. Pour  it  over  a marble  slab,  and 
when  it  becomes  stiff;  cut  it  into  strips,  and 
twist  it. 

1698.  To  Prepare  Fruit  for  Children 
in  a more  Wholesome  Way  than  in  Pies 
and  Puddings.— Put  apples  or  pears,  sliced, 
plums,  currants,  gooseberries,  &c.,  into  a 
stone  jar,  and  sprinkle  as  much  Lisbon 
sugar  as  is  necessary  among  them ; set  the 
jar  on  a hot  hearth,  or  in  a saucepan  of 
water,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  fruit  is 
perfectly  done.  Slices  of  bread,  or  rice, 
may  be  either  stewed  with  the  fruit,  or 
added,  when  eaten ; the  rice  being  plain 
boiled. 

Mushrooms  to  Pot Take  large  buttons, 

wipe  them  quite  clean,  and  cut  the  stalks 
evert ; put  them  into  a stewpan  and  pepper 
and  salt  them  well ; then  put  them  over  a 
fire  and  stew  till  all  the  liquor  is  dried  up 
(just  before  the  liquor  is  dried,  put  a small 
piece  of  butter  into  them).  Pot  them  when 
hot,  and  let  each  pot  be  large  enough  for 
a dish,  as  they  will*  not  keep  after  being 
opened.  When  cold,  put  a thin  coating  of 
butter  and  a thick  one  of  mutton  suet; 
tie  a bladder  over  the  pot.  When  dressed, 
put  them  into  hot  water,  and  change  it 
twice,  then  dress  them  as  for  stewed  mush- 
rooms. 
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Sect.  1.— Remarks. 

1699.  The  object  of  this  Chapter  is  two- 
fold—1st,  to  enable  those  who  are  anxious 
to  benefit  their  poorer  neighbours  to  cook 
for  them,  occasionally,  soups,  puddings, 
<fcc.,  which  may  be  nourishing  and  whole- 
some, and  yet  their  cost  may  be  so  trifling, 
as  not  to  be  felt  in  a moderately  large  estab- 
lishment ; and,  2nd,  to  afford  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  imparted  by  oral  teach- 
ing, on  t’he  kinds  of  cookery  and  general 
management  of  food  most  suitable  for 
those  who  are  obliged  to  live  upon  a 
very  small  weekly  stipend.  Economy 
is  the  key- stone  of  each;  but  it  is  very 
differently  applied  in  the  one  from  tbe 
other.  Thus,  many  things  in  a large 
establishment  are  useful  to  the  poor  man, 
and  yet  he  cannot  procure  them  by  pur- 
chase, even  if  so  disposed.  Such  are  the 
boilings  of  meat,  what  are  called  “broken 
victuals”  or  “scraps,”  and  many  other 
things  which  are  not  made  use  of  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  despise  them ; but  which 
to  the  badly-fed  child  or  adult  are  positive 
luxuries,  because  they  consist  of  articles 
winch  their  systems  call  for  in  the  most 
urgent  manner.  “'Waste  not  what  your 
neighbours  want,”  is  an  adage  which  the 
rich  man  should  treasure  up  and  act  upon ; 
and  if  so,  many  a cottage  which  is  now 
rarely  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  animal 
food,  would  be  made  comfortable  at  times, 
if  not  always  so. 

Sect.  2.— The  Rich  Man’s  Superfluities. 

1700.  Boilings.  — The  cook  should  be 
charged  to  save  the  boilings  of  every  piece 
of  meat,  ham,  tongue,  <fcc.,  however  salt; 
as  it  is  easy  to  use  only  a part  of  them, 
mixed  with  an  equal  or  double  quantity  of 
fresh  water,  and,  by  the  addition  of  more 
vegetables— the  bones  of  the  meat  used  in 
the  family— the  pieces  of  meat  that  come 
from  table  on  the  plates— and  rice,  Scotch 
barley,  or  oatmeal,  there  will  be  some 
gallons  of  nutritious  soup  two  or  three 
times  a week.  The  bits  of  meat  should 
be  only  warmed  in  the  soup,  and  remain 
whole ; but  the  bones  should  be  boiled  in 
the  digester  till  they  yield  their  nourish- 
ment. If  the  things  are  ready  to  put  in  the 
boiler  as  soon  as  the  meat  is  served,  it  will 
save  the  fresh  fire  for  second  cooking. 
Should  the  soup  be  poor  of  meat,  the  long 

^boiling  of  the  bones,  and  different  vege- 
tables, will  afford  better  nourishment  than 
the  laborious  poor  can  obtain  ; especially 
as  they  are  rarely  tolerable  cooks,  and 
have  not  fuel  to  do  justice  to  what  they 


buy.  In  every  family  there  is  some  super- 
fluity; and  if  it  is  prepared  with  cleanli- 
ness and  care,  the  benefit  will  be  very 
great  to  the  receiver,  and  the  satisfaction 
no  less  to  the  giver.  In  times  of  scarcity, 
ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of  soup  could  be  dealt 
out  weekly,  at  an  expense  not  worth 
mentioning,  even  though  the  vegetables 
were  bought;  and  if  in  any  village  con- 
taining ten  gentlemen’s  houses  the  quan- 
tity of  ten  gallons  were  made  in  each, 
there  would  be  a hundred  gallons  of  whole- 
some and  agreeable  food  given  weekly  for 
the  supply  of  forty  poor  families,  at  the  rate 
of  two  gallons  and  a half  each. 

1701.  Refuse  Vegetables.— Take  turnips, 
carrots,  leeks,  potatoes,  the  outer  leaves  of 
lettuce,  celery,  or  any  sort  of  vegetable  that 
is  at  hand ; cut  them  small,  and  throw  in 
to  any  quantity  of  boilings,  with  the  thick 
part  of  peas,  after  they  have  been  pulped 
for  soup ; or  grits,  or  coarse  oatmeal,  which 
have  been  used  for  gruel ; or  bread-crumb 
and  refuse  pieces  of  bread. 

1702.  Skimmed  Milk.— Where  cows  are 
kept,  a jug  of  skimmed  milk  is  a valuable 
present,  and  always  a very  acceptable  one 
where  there  are  children;  while  in  a gen- 
tleman’s house  it  is  only  fit  for  pig’s  wash, 
or  at  all  events  it  is  used  for  that  purpose, 
wherever  cows  are  kept  sufficient  to  make 
butter  for  the  family. 

1703.  A Cheap  Pudding.— When  the  oven 
is  hot  a large  pudding  may  be  baked,  and 
given  to  a sick  or  young  family ; and  when 
made  as  follows,  the  trouble  and  cost  are 
little:— Into  a deep  tin  or  pan  put  half  a 
pound  of  rice,  four  ounces  of  coarse  sugar 
or  treacle,  two  quarts  of  skim  milk,  and 
two  ounces  of  dripping;  set  it  cold  in  the 
oven.  It  will  take  a good  while,  but  is  an 
excellent  solid  food. 

1704.  Crumb  Pudding.  — Save  all  the 
crumbs  left  upon  the  cloth  during  the 
week,  add  to  these  any  waste  pieces  of 
bread.  Put  them  into  a basin  with  two 
ounces  of  treacle  mixed  up  with  them. 
Soak  them  in  enough  water  to  make  them 
swell.  Then  tie  them  in  a cloth  in  the 
usual  way,  and  boil  half  an  hour.  Hundreds 
of  poor  children  would  be  glad  of  such  a 
pudding. 

1705.  A Sopped  Toast.  — A very  good 
meal  may  be  thus  easily  made:— Cut  a 
very  thick  upper  crust  of  bread,  and  put 
it  into  the  pot  where  salt  beef  is  boiling 
and  nearly  ready;  it  will  attract  some  of 
the  fat,  and,  swelled  out,  will  be  no  unpalat- 
able dish  to  those  who  rarely  taste  meat. 

I 1706.  A Savoury  Baked  Dish.  — Put  a 
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pound  of  any  kind  of  meat  cut  in  slices ; 
two  onions,  two  carrots,  ditto;  two  ounces 
of  rice,  a pint  of  split  peas,  or  whole  ones, 
if  previously  soaked,  pepper  and  salt,  into 
an  earthen  jug  or  pan,  and  pour  on  two 
quarts  of  water.  Cover  it  very  close,  and 
bake  it  with  the  bread. 

1707.  Good,  but  Plain  Plum  Pudding, 
suited  for  Christmas,  or  ant  Festive 
Occasion.— Mix  three-quarters  of  a peck 
of  flour,  the  crumbs  of  six  large  loaves,  eight 
pounds  of  suet,  six  pounds  of  raisins,  six 
pounds  of  currants,  ten  eggs,  three  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  a 
quart  of  old  ale,  a bottle  of  raisin  wine, 
and  milk  enough  to  make  it  of  a proper 
consistence.  Whether  made  into  two  pud- 
dings or  more,  it  should  be  boiled  for  full 
twenty  hours ; if  made  some  little  time 
previously,  it  may  be  hung  up  in  a dry 
place,  and  boiled  again  a tew  hours  before 
serving,  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

Sect.  3.— The  Poor  Man’s  Cookery. 

1708.  Under  this  head  will  be  included 
directions  suitable  for  the  poor  man’s  guid- 
ance, or  rather  for  that  of  his  wife,  in  con- 
ducting his  humble  cookery.  I have  already 
observed,  that  experience  and  instinct  are 
in  the  main  pretty  sure  guides  to  man  in 
selecting  his  diet;  but  there  are  number- 
less exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  none  more 
marked  than  in  the  case  of  the  poor  man. 
With  the  pittance  which  he  has  at  his 
command,  he  is  too  often  tempted  to  spend 
too  much  in  ways  which  do  not  bring 
him  the  best  return  for  his  money.  Thus, 
he  will  buy  nine-pennyworth  of  fine  white 
bread  in  preference  to  eight  of  a superior 
quality  in  reality;  but  being  more  brown 
in  appearance,  and  not  patronized  by  his 
employers,  he  fancies  it  is  not  as  good,  and 
decides  against  it  without  giving  it  a trial. 
Again,  in  his  desire  for  present  happiness 
(or  freedom  from  care  the  sensation  should 
perhaps  be  called)  he  spends  a day’s  wages 
in  beer  or  gin,  which  would  if  laid  out  in 
meat  make  all  the  difference  to  him  for  the 
next  week  between  the  food  which  his 
system  requires  and  that  which  he  camthen 
procure.  Lastly,,  the  poor  man  in  his  igno- 
rance is  led  to  mistake  the  promptings  of 
Ills  palate  for  an  infallible  guide,,  and  thus 
is  tempted  to  buy  fat  bacon  or  mutton  to  eat 
with  his  potatoes  instead  of  such  lean  parts 
as  will  supply  the  nitrogen  in  which  they 
are  deficient.  1 1 is  chiefly  in  this  neglect  of 
azotized  food  that  the  poor  are  mistaken, 
and  the  reason  is  that  its  effects  are  not 
immediate,  like  those  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, nor  is  it  in  small  quantities  so  full  of 
flavour  as  fried  fat,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
should  be  preferred  to  it.  Besides  these 


reasons  for  choosing  certain  kinds  of  food 
peculiar  to  himself;  it  is  unfortunately  a 
fact  that  the  labouring-man  and  his  family 
seldom  have  their  stomachs  overloaded 
with  food,,  and  consequently  it  is  of  no 
importance  to  them  to  avoid  that  which  is 
in  itself  too  bulky ; potatoes,  therefore,  are 
Less  objectionable  in  large  quantities  than 
they  are  to  the  overloaded  stomach.  But 
if  with  their  potatoes,,  which  contain  very 
little  nitrogen,  they  could  mix  lean  meat 
or  its  juice,,  together  with  some  gelatine,  it 
would  be  of  far  more  benefit  than  the  fat 
which  they  select  with  so  much  care.  With 
bread,,  abounding  in  nitrogen,  fat  bacon  or 
mutton  is  the  proper  mixture,  or  with 
beans,  peas, or  cabbage;  but  with  potatoes — 
milk,  buttermilk,  gravy,  or  meat  should  be 
the  proper  flavouring  material.  It  is  of 
great  importance,  whenever  the  educated 
man  is  anxious  to  benefit  his  poorer  neigh- 
bours, that  these  facts  should  be  well- 
known,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  afford 
useful,  advice  in  the  selection  of  the  proper 
kinds  of  food.  It  may  be  here  as  well  to 
repeat  the  various  articles  of  food  suited  to 
the  poor  man,  and  to  give  them  under  the 
respective  heads  of  azotized  and  non - 
azotized,  so  that  he  may  have  recourse  to 
any  of  the  former  list  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  azote  of  the  latter,  or  vice 
versd. 


Various  Kinds  of  Cheap  Food  Suitable 
to  the  Poor  Man. 

AZOTIZED.  DEFICIENT  IN  AZOTE. 


Bullock’s,  pig’s,  calf’s,, 
or  sheep’s  liver,  melt, 
or  kidney. 

Pig’s  blood  for  black- 
puddings. 

Inferior  pieces  of  beef. 
Sheep’s  trotters. 

Sheep’s  head  and  pluck. 
Cheap  fish. 

Peas  and  beans. 
Mushrooms. 


Potatoes. 

Rice. 

Fat  (dripping). 
Lard. 

Bacon  fat. 


Cabbages,  cauliflower,,  brocoli,  oatmeal, 
bread,  milk,,  and  buttermilk,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  containing  a proper  proportion 
of  the  four  elements,  and  merely  requiring 
any  flavouring  matter  mixed  with  them 
to  suit  the  palate.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  adapt  the  diet  in  this  list,  so 
that,  for  instance,  potatoes,  as  the  cheapest 
of  all  foods,  may  be  mixed  with  some  one 
or  other  articles  in  the  opposite  list,  while 
peas  and  beans  again  require  the  addition 
of  dripping,  lard,  or  bacon,  to  make  them 
in  the  same  way  snitable  to  the  demands 
of  the  system.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we 
will  see  how  liver,  pig’s  blood,  ox  cheek, 
or  sheep’s  head  and  trotters,  may  each  be 
cooked  to  advantage,  so  as  to  make  a good 
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and  cheap  meal,  with  potatoes  or  rice , 
for  the  poor  man.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  we  have  not  only  to  consider 
what  is  the  best  food  for  the  labourer,  but 
what  is  the  best  for  his  money , and  if  this 
precaution  is  neglected,  it  only  leads  to  his 
rejecting  other,  and  perhaps,  really  useful 
advice,  by  the  idea  that  the  adviser  is  not 
practically  acquainted  with  his  necessities. 
In  a very  well  intended  little  booh  on 
Domestic  Economy,  lately  published  by  one 
of  her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the 
first  item  given  under  the  head  of  “Recipes 
for  Economical  Cookery,”  is  a cheap  mode 
of  making  Irish  stew,  in  which  “ good  beef 
sausages  and  a little  dripping”  are  ordered 
with  potatoes  to  replace  a neck  of  mutton, 
which  is  the  usual  animal  part  of  the  con- 
coction. Now,  every  one  knows  that  beef 
sausages  are  sold  at  nearly,  or  in  some 
places  quite,  double  the  price  of  necks  of 
mutton,  and  the  coarse  parts  of  beef,  which 
would  also  answer  better  for  the  stew 
than  the  expensive  sausages;  so  that  a 
stew  made  of  them  would,  instead  of  being 
economical,  be  quite  the  reverse,  and  such 
a recommendation  would  at  once  condemn 
all  the  consecutive  pieces  of  advice  in  the 
judgment  of  the  person  who  tried  the 
receipt,  although  they  might  be,  and  are, 
really  useful.  But  With  this  caution,  the 
following  savoury  compounds  may  be 
adopted,  which  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be 
as  cheap  as  such  messes  can  be  made, 
provided  they  contain  sufficient  nourish- 
ment of  both  kinds. 

(a)  Bullock’s  Lives  Fried  with  Pota- 
toes. — This  dish  requires  very  peculiar 
management,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  be  made 
hard  in  the  dressing.  Two  or  three  .pounds 
of  liver,  in  one  lump,  are  to  be  stewed  in  a 
very  small  quantity  of  water,  for  at  least 
three  hours,  then  take  it  out  and  stew  an 
equal  quantity  of  potatoes  and  of  cabbages, 
carrots,  or  turnips,  in  the  liquor,  adding 
pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste ; when  nearly 
done,  but  not  quite,  take  them  out  of  the 
liquor  and  break  them  into  small  pieces, 
about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg ; after 
which,  having  heated  a little  lard  or  drip- 
ping in  a fryingpan,  they,  with  the  liver 
sliced  thin,  are  to  be  put  in  and  fried  till 
they  are  sufficiently  done.  Lastly,  after 
taking  out  the  whole,  the  liquor  is  put  into 
the  pan,  thickened  with  a little  flour,  and 
warmed  up,  when,  on  being  poured  over 
the  liver,  &c.,  the  dish  is  complete,  and  is 
a very  savoury  one,  when  properly  pre- 
pared according  to  the  above  directions. 
The  cost  being  as  below,  varying  of  course 
in  certain  localities,  in  some  of  which,  for 
instance,  bullock’s  liver  is  scarcely  to  be 
had  at  any  price,  and  there  these  remarks 
will  not  apply.  When,  however,  the  prices 


are  ascertained,  the  proper  correction  can 
readily  be  made. 


s. 

d. 

3 lb.  bullock’s  liver  

..  0 

6 

2 lb.  potatoes  

..  0 

If 

1 lb.  cabbage  or  carrots 

..  0 

Of 

2 oz.  lard  or  dripping  

..  0 

1 

Spice,  flour,  and  salt  . 

..  0 

Of 

0 

"5 

This  will  make,  with  one  or  two  pounds  of 
bread,  a dinner  for  a labouring-man  and  his 
wife,  together  with  from  five  to  six  child- 
ren, according  to  their  ages ; the  whole  cost, 
with  the  bread,  not  exceeding  one  shilling, 
independently  of  the  firing.  If  a smaller 
proportion  of  liver  is  used  the  cost  will  be 
still  less. 

(6)  Bullock’s  Livek  and  Rice.— Soak 
three  pounds  of  liver  for  half  an  hour  in 
water  to  get  out  the  blood,  then  boil  it 
gently  in  three  quarts  of  water  with  one 
pound  of  rice,  add  two  or  three  onions,  a 
little  parsley,  and,  towards  the  last,  pepper 
and  salt  to  the  taste,  together  with  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  At  the  time  of 
adding  the  spice,  cut  the  liver  into  slices, 
and  the  addition  at  that  time  of  a rasher  or 
two  of  bacon  is  a great  improvement.  This 
is  sufficient  for  the  same  number  of  persons 
as  the  last,  when  eaten  either  with  plain 
boiled  potatoes  or  bread— the  cost  being 
also  about  the  same. 

(c)  Liver  Pudding.— Stew  a pound  and  a 
half  of  liver  in  a very  small  quantity  of 
water  for  an  hour  and  a half,  then  cut  it  up 
into  small  squares,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  add  either  some  pieces  of  bacon- 
fat,  beef-fat,  or  mutton-fat.  Make  a crust  of 
dripping  and  flour,  as  directed  at  page  500, 
and  line  a quart  basin,  put  in  the  liver  and 
fat  well  mixed  together,  pour  in  the  gravy 
remaining  in  the  stewpan,  and  cover  with 
crust ; then  boil  in  a cloth  for  two  hours. 
This,  with  three  pounds  of  potatoes,  will  go 
as  far  as  (a)  or  (b).  The  price  being— 


s.  d. 

If  lb.  of  liver  0 3 

4 oz.  of  bacon,  or  fat  0 2f 

Flour  and  dripping  0 3 

Spice  0 0 f 

3 lb.  of  potatoes  0 2£ 


0 lli 

(d)  Beef  Kidney  is  capable  of  being  used 
in  the  same  way  as  liver ; but  it  requires 
long  soaking  in  very  weak  vinegar  and 
water  after  cutting  it  open,  to  deprive  it  of 
the  strong  flavour  peculiar  to  the  kidney  of 
the  ox. 

(e)  The  Melt,  which  is  extensively  used 
even  in  well-furnished  kitchens,  is  also  by 
the  poor  sometimes  made  available  as  fol- 
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lows It  must  be  prepared  by  soaking  it 
for  three  hours  in  salt  and  water,  with  the 
addition  of  a spoonful  or  two  of  vinegar, 
then  let  it  be  dried  with  a cloth,  and  made 
into  a thick  mass  by  tying  together  alter- 
nate layers  of  it  and  thin  slices  of  bacon, 
with  a seasoning  of  sage  and  onions,  pars- 
ley, and  a little  of  either  thyme  or  marjoram 
according  to  fancy.  Put  on  the  top  a lump 
of  dripping  or  lard,  and  bake,  or  put  in  a 
Dutch  oven  in  front  of  the  fire,  dredging  it 
well  in  either  case.  The  price  of  a melt 
varies  from  2d.  to  6d. 

(/)  When  Pig’s,  Calf’s,  or  Sheep’s 
Liver  or  Kidney  can  be  obtained  at  a low 
price,  they  are  superior  to  the  above  in 
flavour;  but  they  are  seldom  to  be  bought 
for  less  than  double  or  treble  the  price  or 
beef  liver. 

{g)  Pig’s  Blood  is  generally  to  be  had 
for  nothing,  when  it  is  obtainable  at  all, 
or  at  all  events  the  price  is  very  low. 
Cottagers,  who  kill  their  own  pigs,  would 
do  well  to  exchange  with  their  neigh- 
bours a portion  of  the  blood,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally more  than  they  can  use  themselves, 
and  black-puddings  may  readily  be  made 
without  the  skins.  The  directions  given 
at  page  485,  are  sufficient,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  This  is  a very  cheap  and 
nourishing  dish,  and  when  made  without 
the  skins,  it  may  either  be  plain  boiled  or 
fried,  with  boiled  potatoes  and  lard,  or 
dripping. 

(Ji)  Cow-heel,  as  sold  in  the  shops,  is 
already  boiled  and  deprived  of  a large  pro- 
portion of  its  nourishment.  It  is  not,  in 
this  condition,  at  all  an  economical  dish, 
as  one  of  them  has  not  more  than  half  a 
pound  of  gelatinous  matter  upon  it,  and 
they  are  sold  at  from  fourpence  to  six- 
pence a-piece.  If,  however,  a raw  cow-heel 
can  be  got  at  that  price,  it  is  cheap  enough, 
as  there  is  a large  amount  of  nutritious 
matter  in  it  which  it  loses  in  the  prepara- 
tion at  the  tripe-shop.  It  only  wants  lour 
or  five  hours  slow  simmering,  and  in  that 
time  it  will  give  out  a quantity  of  excellent 
soup,  besides  the  same  amount  of  solid 
matter  that  it  contains  when  bought  ready 
prepared.  The  hoofs  merely  require  putting 
into  boiling  water  for  a few  minutes  to  get 
them  off,  together  with  the  hair  remaining 
on  the  skin  attached  to  them,  after  which 
the  feet  are  ready  for  boiling. 

(i)  Sheep’s  Trotters. —.These  in  the 
country  compose  a most  nourishing  and 
cheap  dish,  but  in  London  they  are  so 
highly  valued  that  they  are  not  to  be 
bought  at  a correspondingly  low  price. 
In  the  latter  city,  besides,  they  are  not  to 
be  obtained  in  their  raw  state,  but  always 
boiled  and  deprived  of  half  their  value, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  cost  is 


doubled.  Nevertheless  they  are  eagerly 
sought  for  at  the  tripe-shops  in  the  poor 
neighbourhoods,  the  price  being  from  a 
farthing  to  three  farthings  a-piece.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  country,  they  are 
neglected,  and  are  generally  to  be  bought 
of  the  tanners  who  collect  the  skins,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  or  ten  for  Id.,  and  often  as 
many  as  a dozen  may  be  had  for  that  sum. 
A trotter,  after  cleaning,  will  generally 
average  two  ounces,  so  that  here  we  have 
more  than  a pound  of  nutritious  matter  and 
bone  for  one  penny , the  bone  not  weighing 
anything  like  half  of  the  whole,  and  being 
also  full  of  gelatine.  They  are  prepared  by 
first  scalding  them  in  boiling  water,  and  if 
this  is  scarce  it  is  better  to  put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  the  water  previously  made 
boiling,  and  simmer  them  for  ten  minutes, 
as,  unless  the  proportion  of  water  to  trotters 
is  great,  the  temperature  is  lowered  too 
much  to  have  the  proper  effect  of  loosening 
the  hoofs  and  hair.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
try  one,  and  if  the  hoof  and  hair  do  not 
come  off,  put  them  on  the  fire  and  boil  till 
they  do.  When  this  is  found  to  be  the  case, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  them  with  a 
knife,  taking  one  at  a time  and  scraping  it ; 
then  after  washing  it  clean  in  cold  water, 
the  whole  are  to  be  simmered  till  they  fall 
to  pieces,  when  the  bones  are  taken  out, 
and  pepper  and  salt  added  with  any  onions, 
parsley,  or  other  garden-stuff  which  may  be 
readily  available.  With  this,  as  a founda- 
tion, a most  savoury  and  nourishing  mess 
may  be  made.  Boiled  rice  or  potatoes  may 
be  added  to  them  in  the  pot,  or  eaten 
separately.  The  cost,  for  a large  family, 
of  a substantial  meal  made  in  this  way  is  as 
follows : — 

s.  d. 

30  trotters  0 3 

6 lb.  potatoes  or  1£  lb.  rice  0 4$ 

Onions,  parsley,  &c 0 1 

Pepper,  salt,  &c 0 

0  8£ 

(J)  Meat  Soup  with  Peas— 

Half  an  ox  cheek,  or  a sheep’s  head  0 6 

3 lb.  of  potatoes 0 2 

1 pint  of  split  peas  0 3 

2 onions,  2 turnips,  and  a stick  of 

celery 0 1 

Salt  and  pepper 0 

' Water,  7 quarts 

1 0* 

This  will  produce  about  five  or  six  quarts 
of  good  soup,  by  the  following  method  of 
proceeding:— Wash  the  cheek  or  head,  peel 
the  potatoes  very  thin,  and  boil  all  together 
for  six  hours;  then  take  out  the  cheek  or 
head,  strip  off  the  meat  and  put  by,  and 
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return  the  bones,  which  are  to  be  gently 
stewed  for  another  six  hours  in  a Papin’s 
digester,  if  at  hand,  or  if  not,  in  the  sauce- 
pan, with  a part  of  the  liquor.  The  fire 
required  is  not  more  than  the  small  one 
always  necessary  for  warming  a cottage. 
When  the  bones  are  stewed  for  this  second 


period,  they  may  be  taken  out  and  the 
liquor  from  them  added  to  the  previously- 

boiled  vegetables  and  meat,  after 
the  whole  is  warmed  up  and  served. 

which 

(k)  Meat  Soup  with  Pice,  &c. 

s.  d. 

lb.  of  coarse  gravy  beef  . 

0 5i 

i lb.  of  rice  

0 li 

i lb.  of  Scotch  barley  

0 1J 

An  onion  and  seasoning  ...  ... 

0 OJ 

6 quarts  of  water. 

— 

0 9 

This  will,  at  the  above  cost,  produce  about 
nine  or  ten  pints  of  good  broth,  but  not 

equal  to  the  former  soup  in  quality. 

(1)  Pea-soup  Without  Meat:— 

s.  d. 

Half  a pint  of  peas  

A carrot  and  turnip,  a head  of 

0 li 

celery,  and  two  onions 

0 1| 

Dripping  

0 1 

Pepper  and  salt  

0 OJ 

Water,  three  quarts. 



0 

This  produces  about  two  quarts  of  very 
palatable  soup,  when  managed  by  boiling 
the  peas  in  the  water  for  three  hours,  and 
then  adding  the  vegetables,  previously  cut 
up  and  fried  in  the  dripping;,  after  which 
the  whole  is  to  be  boiled  slowly  an  hour 
and  a half,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt  towards  the  last. 

(m)  Barley  Broth  Without  Meat  :— 


s.  d. 

Half  a pint  of  Scotch  barley  ...  0 1£ 

Ditto  of  oatmeal  0 1J 

Two  ounces  of  dripping  0 1 

Vegetables  as  for  ( l ) ...  ...  0 l£ 

Seasoning  0 Oi 

Water,  five  quarts.  

0 6 


Making  about  three  quarts  and  a half  of 
broth,  costing;  about  as  much  per  quart  as 
the  pea- soup. 

(n)  Baked  Kioe  Pudding.— Put  half  a 
pound  of  rice  into  three  pints  of  skim  milk, 
sweeten  with  three  ounces  of  sugar,  add 
an  ounce  of  good  beef  or  mutton  dripping, 
and  a laurel  leaf.  Nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  or 
allspice  is  an  improvement  when  at  hand. 
This,  when  baked,  will  produce  about  four 
pounds  of  good  solid  pudding,  at  a cost 
of— rice  lid.,  sugar  Id.,  milk  3d.,  dripping 
id.,  total  6d. 

(o)  Sprats' or  Herrings  {both  fresh  and 


cured),  when  fried  in  dripping  or  lard  with 
potatoes  and  onions,  make  a very  cheap 
and  nourishing  dish— that  is  to  say,  they 
can  be  obtained  at  a low  price ; as  also  do 
plaice  (see  sect,  on  Fish,  page  262). 

(' p)  Pice  and  Apple  Dumplings.— Boil 
half  a pound  of  rice,  tied  up  loosely  in  a 
cloth,  until  the  grains  will  stick  together ; 
then  surround  some  apples  previously  pared 
with  a layer  of  this ; tie  up  in  a cloth  and 
boil  for  half  an  hour.  When,  as  is  often 
the  case,  apples  can  be  had  for  little  or 
nothing,  this  dish  -costs  only  the  price  of 
the  rice  and  a little  sugar  or  treacle  to  be 
eaten  with  it. 

(q)  Oatmeal  Porridge.— This,  as  made 
in  Scotland,  is  a very  useful  dish,  and  is 
there  the  chief  food  of  the  labouring  classes. 
The  receipt  for  its  concoction  is  given  at 
page  531,  and  the  cost  is  merely  that  of  the 
meal  and  the  milk  eaten  with  it.  A quarter 
of  a pound  of  oatmeal,,  costing  about  three 
farthings,  will  make  more  than  a quart 
of  porridge,  the  quantity  of  meal  required 
varying  with  its  quality.  With  this  food  a 
good  breakfast  or  supper  may  be  made  for 
one  penny. 

(r)  Bice  Porridge,  described  at  page  531, 
is  also,  another  very  economical  dish,,  which 
may  be  useful  to  the  poor. 

(s)  Kolcannon  (an  Irish  dish.)  — Boil 
separately  equal  quantities  of  potatoes  and 
cabbages ; when  the  former  are  fit  to  peel, 
take  off  their  jackets,  and  mix  the  two 
together  in  a saucepan,,  after  pouring  off 
the  cabbage  liquor,  then  beat  them  up 
together,  and  add  an  ounce  of  lard  or 
dripping  to  each  pound  of  potatoes.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  most  people  add 
to  the  cabbages  an  onion  or  two. 

(t)  Indian  Mush Have  ready  on  a clear 

fire  a large  saucepan  of  boiling  water;  take 
in  one  hand  the  mush-stick  (a  strong  round 
stick,  nearly  half-a-yard  long,  and  flattened 
at  the  lower  end),  and  with  the  other  hand 
throw  in  gradually  sufficient  Indian-meal 
to  make  a very  stiff  porridge,  stirring  it  all 
the  time  with  the  stick;  add  a very  little 
salt ; after  the  mush  is  sufficiently  thick  anc 
smooth  boil  it  one  hour  more,  stirring  it 
frequently  from  the  bottom  to  prevent  its 
burning;  then  cover  the  pot  closely,  and 
let  it  simmer  for  an  hour.  Its  goodness 
depends  upon  its  being  thoroughly  boiled 
and  sufficiently  smooth  and  thick  ; if  kept 
three  or  four  hours  over  the  fire,  first  boil- 
ing and  then  simmering,  it  will  be  better. 
Send  it  to  table  hot  in  a deep  dish,  and  eat 
it  with  either  milk,  butter-milk,  cream, 
butter  and  sugar,  or  butter  and  treacle. 
Cold  mush  may  be  cut  in  slices  and  fried. 

(u)  Indian  Hasty  Pudding.— Place  on  the 
fire  three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  with  a 
little  salt ; stir  in  by  degrees  three  quarts  of 
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Indian-meal  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter;  it  should  be  stirred  till  quite 
thick.  Serve  it  hot,  and  eat  it  with  milk  or 
cream,  treacle  or  sugar. 

(v)  Plain  Indian  Breakfast-cake.— Mix 
over-night  one  quart  of  yellow  sifted  Indian 
meal,  one  handful  of  wheat-flour,  and  one 
spoonful  of  salt;  pour  on  gradually  one 
quart  of  warm  water,  and  stir  it  so  as  to  form 
a soft  dough ; cover  the  pan  closely,  and  set 
it  by  till  morning,  when  dissolve  in  one 
pint  of  warm  milk  and  water  a salt-spoonful 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  with  this  mixture 
reduce  the  dough  into  a batter,  Stirling  it 
very  hard ; cover,  and  place  it  before  the  fire 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; have  ready  over 
the  fire  a fryingpan  or  griddle;  grease  it 
well  with  lard  or  fresh  butter,  and  hake  the 
cakes  in  the  shape  of  small  crumpets. 
When  brown  on  one  side,  turn  them  with  a 
knife.  These  cakes  may  be  eaten  with 
dripping,  butter,  or  treacle. 

( w ) Indian-meal  Gruel.  — Sift  some 
Indian-meal,  then  mix  in  a quart  basin 
two  spoonfuls  of  the  meal  with  three  of 
cold  water ; stir  it  till  quite  smooth ; then 
pour  in  gradually  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
stirring  it  well,  and  add  a pinch  of  salt ; 
next  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  half 
an  hour,  still  stirring  it  to  prevent  its  burn- 
ing, and  skimming  it.  It  should  be  eaten 
warm,  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  or  a 
little  nutmeg  and  white  wine  if  approved. 
This  is  excellent  for  invalids. 

( x ) Hominy  is  Indian-com  shelled  from 
the  cob,  and  divested  of  the  yellow  skin, 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  white,  and  then  dried. 
Haying  washed  it  well  through  two  or 
three  waters,  put  it  in  a pan,  pour  over  boil- 
ing water,  and  cover  it;  let  it  soak  for 
several  hours.  Drain  it,  then  put  it  in  a 
clean  saucepan,  allowing  two  quarts  of 
water  (cold  or  hot)  to  every  quart  of 
hominy,  and  boil  for  five  or  six  hours, 
stirring  it  frequently.  Drain  it  dry  through 
a sieve  or  colander,  and  put  it  in  a deep 
dish  ; add  a little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ; 
serve  it  hot  to  eat  with  any  sort  of  meat, 
particularly  with  beef,  pork,  or  bacon.  If 
properly  prepared,  it  is  very  wholesome 
and  strengthening.  What  is  left  may  be 
re-boiled  next  day  for  one  hour,  or  it  may 
be  made  into  flat  cakes,  adding  a little 
wheat-flour,  and  fried  in  lard  or  butter. 

(y)  Indian  Dumplings.— Mix  three  pints 
of  Indian-meal  with  half  a pound  of  finely- 
chopped  suet,  dredged  with  wheat-flour; 
add  one  small  tea-spoonful  of  salt;  put  in 
gradually  sufficient  milk  to  make  it  into 
a stiff  dough,  and  knead  it;  divide  the 
dough  into  equal  portions,  and  then, 
having  floured  the  hands,  make  each  por- 
tion into  a ball  the  size  of  a small  orange ; 
flatten  them  with  a rolling-pin  and  beat 


on  both  sides  to  make  light  and  flaky.  Tie 
them  up  loosely  in  small  cloths  previously 
soaked  in  hot  water  and  floured,  put  them 
in  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  two  hours. 
When  done,  dip  each  dumpling  in  cold 
water  before  the  cl^gh  is  untied.  Send 
them  to  table  hot.  They  may  be  eaten 
with  boiled  fresh  or  salt  meat,  or  as  sweet 
dumplings,  with  treacle,  or  butter  and 
sugar. 

1709.  With  the  above  dishes  a poor  man’s 
wife  may  manage  to  make  a few  shillings 
go  a great  way,  varying  them  with  dried 
fish  and  potatoes,  or  the  same  fried.  In  the 
above  calculations,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  there  is  a family  of  four  to  six  children, 
but  when  this  is  the  case,  two  or  three  will 
always  be  able  to  earn  a little,  in  order  to 
help  the  w~ages  of  the  father.  Altogether 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  whole  family 
will  earn  about  15s.  per  week,  and  that  the 
rent  and  clothing  are  paid  by  the  garden 
and  pig,  which  ought  to  be  the  case  with 
good  managers,  there  will  then  remain, 
after  allowing  3s.  for  coals,  wood,  schooling, 
and  emergencies,  12s.  per  week  to  be  spent 
in  food.  Of  this,  Is.  2d.  may  be  allowed  for 
beer,  which  will  give  nearly  three  gallons 
per  week  if  brewed  at  home,  and  10s.  lOd. 
for  food.  The  breakfasts  and  suppers  may 
be  made  at  about  Id.  per  head,  or  6d.  per 
day,  which  per  week  will  be  3s.  6d.,  leaving 
7s.  4d.  for  the  dinners,  which,  as  I have 
shown,  may  be  furnished  in  the  most  ample 
manner  for  that  money,  as  follows :— Sun- 
day (dish  a),  with  bread,  Is. ; Monday, 
soup  (j),  four  quarts,  8d.,  and  bread,  4d. ; 
Tuesday,  trotters,  prepared  (i),  8fd. ; Wed- 
nesday, bacon  fried,  1 lb.,  potatoes,  3 lb.. 
Is.  O&d. ; Thursday,  soup,  with  rice  (&),  9d., 
bread,  4d. ; Friday,  same  as  Sunday,  Is.; 
Saturday,  rice  pudding,  6d.,  and  black- 
puddings,  or  some  other  dish  with  bread. 
The  outlay  altogether  being  below  the 
allotted  sum. 

1710.  It  has  thus  been  shown,  that  the 
family  of  a labouring  man  may  be  kept  in  a 
good  and  wholesome  way,  upon  viands 
which  are  appetizing  enough  to  those  who 
use  strong  exercise,  for  a sum  which  will 
barely  suffice  to  purchase  bread  and 
potatoes.  Thus,  supposing  the  family  to 
consist  of  seven  in  number,  they  would 
eat  at  least  sixty  pounds  of  bread,  and  as 
much  of  potatoes,  costing  13s. ; and  if 
cheese  or  bacon  is  added,  at  least  7s.  more. 
In  point  of  economy,  the  bread  diet  so 
much  practised  by  the  poor  is  a very 
extravagant  one;  and  in  point  of  nutrition, 
potatoes  when  used  alone,  as  by  the  verv 
poor,  are  of  very  inferior  value,  and  not 
adapted  for  the  hard-working  man.  But 
with  the  above  diet,  costing  no  mors 
money,  he  may  be  kept  in  full  health. 
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BOOK  VIII. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SKIN,  TEETH,  &c. 


CHAP.  I. — AIR,  EXERCISE,  AND  BATHING. 


Sect.  1.— On  the  Importance  of  Good 
Air. 

1711.  Air  is  as  necessary  to  existence  as 
food,  and  its  total  deprivation  is  still  more 
rapidly  fatal;  but  the  quality  of  the  air 
inspired  is  also  of  nearly  equal  importance, 
though  this  is  not  quite  so  readily  proved. 
Nevertheless  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  pure 
air,  uncontaminated  by  either  decomposing 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  products,  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  health  of 
the  human  race.  This  subject  has,  how- 
ever, been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  in  the 
chapter  treating  of  the  selection  of  a resi- 
dence at  page  78,  and  it  is  therefore  unne- 
cessary to  allude  to  it  further  here. 

Sect.  2.— On  Exercise. 

1712.  Exercise  comes  next  to  air  and 
food  in  its  bearings  upon  the  healthy  deve- 
lopment of  the  human  frame,  but  its  effects 
are  dependent  upon  a very  different  chain 
of  laws.  In  all  machines  made  by  man,  the 
workmanship  is  completed  before  the  ma- 
chine is  calculated  for  use,  and  every  day’s 
“ wear  and  tear  ” has  a tendency  to  injure 
it,  except  in  the  case  of  very  delicate  instru- 
ments which  require  a certain  amount  of 
liberty  in  their  joints  before  they  are  at 
their  best— as  in  musical  instruments,  for 
instance.  But  in  the  animal  machine,  the 
use  or  exercise  of  an  organ  is  necessary  to 
its  full  development,  and  up  to  a certain 
point  the  more  it  is  used  the  more  fully  is  it 
developed.  Thus,  a blacksmith’s  arm  is 
much  larger,  in  proportion,  than  his  leg, 
while  the  pedestrian’s  or  opera-dancer’s 
leg  is  more  fully  developed  than  the  arm. 
Whatever  muscle  is  used  in  a more  violent 
manner  than  the  rest  of  the  body  becomes 
enlarged,  and  by  its  increase  of  size  more 
powerful.  But  besides  this  effect  upon  the 
actual  muscles  employed  in  any  particular 
action,  a proper  amount  of  exercise  also 
promotes  the  due  performance  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  body,  increasing  the 
acti  vity  of  the  circulation,  and  in  that  way 
influencing  the  nervous  system  and  the 
general  secretory  apparatus.  All  this  is  so 
fully  recognised  and  well  understood  by 
those  who  have  investigated  the  subject, 
that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
the  fact ; and  it  will  probably  be  allowed  as 
a rule  by  those  who  may  read  these  pages, 
that  exercise  is  necessary  to  the  long 
enjoyment  of  health. 


1713.  Exercise  intended  to  maintain 
Hearth  may  be  taken  in  three  different 
way  s— 1st,  by  the  use  of  the  organs  of  loco- 
motion in  the  natural  way ; 2nd,  by  employ- 
ing the  natural  organs  of  offence  or  defence; 
and,  3rd,  by  the  use  of  gymnastics , or  arti- 
ficial exercises. 

1714.  Locomotive  Exercises  include 
walking,  running,  leaping,  swimming, 
skating,  and  riding.  These  are  all  more  or 
less  desirable  in  strong  and  robust  habits, 
and  may  be  varied  with  advantage,  so  that 
they  shall  not  become  tedious  or  uninter- 
esting. None  of  them  are  so  serviceable 
to  those  who  have  recourse  to  them  when 
they  are  not  pleasant,  as  the3r  are  to  those 
who  enjoy  the  muscular  exertion  which 
must  be  employed.  Thus,  a mere  walk 
taken  for  the  sake  of  health  degenerates 
into  a disagreeable  task,  and  does  not  pro- 
mote health  nearly  so  much  as  it  would  if 
voluntarily  undertaken  with  some  pleasant 
object  in  view.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
riding,  skating,  or  swimming : they  are 
always  useful  when  they  give  pleasure,  and 
though  not  injurious,  yet  they  lose  a great 
part  of  their  benefit  when  they  are  reluc- 
tantly employed,  or  when  they  have  become 
tiresome  by  a too  frequent  repetition.  No 
exercise  is  equal  to  walking  or  running, 
especially  for  the  young  who  have  just 
completed  their  growth,  and  who  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  muscular  exertion 
to  carry  off  the  quantity  of  nourishment 
which  their  appetites  cause  them  to  take, 
and  which  the  growth  of  the  frame  has 
hitherto  demanded. 

1715.  Offensive  and  Defensive  Exercise 
is  no  less  useful  to  the  body  when  it  can 
be  taken  in  a good  and  wholesome  air; 
but,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  it  is  compara- 
tively valueless  when  the  combatants  exert 
their  skill  in  a close  and  confined  situation. 
Fencing,  wrestling,  and  boxing  come  under 
this  class,  and  are  all  valuable  as  aids  to 
the  health  and  growth  of  the  frame,  how- 
ever much  they  may  be  liable  to  abuse. 
Fencing  is  especially  valuable,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  it  should  be  so  much  neg- 
lected in  the  present  day.  When  duelling 
was  in  vogue,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
it  should  be  avoided  as  a part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men ; but  in  the  year  1856  a 
duel  is  a thing  unheard  of,  and  consequently 
the  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  fencing 
has  wholly  ceased.  Boxing  is,  perhaps, 
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open  now  to  the  old  objection  against 
fencing ; but  even  here  the  times  are  gra- 
dually dispelling  the  tendency  to  fight,  and 
no  one  would  be  afraid  of  his  son’s  learning 
“to  spar,”  from  a fear  of  his  embarking 
in  pugilistic  encounters.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  wrestling  with  still  more  truth,  so 
that  taken  altogether  the  system  of  taking 
exercise  by  the  guarded  use  of  the  organs 
of  offence  and  defence  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all  those  offered  to  man,  because  in  this 
mode  the  mind  is  engaged  as  well  as  the 
body,  and  as  a consequence  the  latter 
benefits  much  more  than  it  does  in  a more 
tame  and  uninteresting  muscular  exertion, 
wherein  one  great  object  is  lost  sight 
of— namely,  the  stimulus  to  the  nervous 
system. 

1716.  Gymnastics  have  been  invented  to 
supply  the  place  of  both  the  previously 
described  kinds  of  exercise,  and  for  a 
time  they  succeed  admirably.  But  it  is 
only  for  a time,  as  it  is  always  observed 
that  the  pupils  of  a gymnasium,  after  a 
while,  lose  their  interest  and  cease  to  derive 
any  benefit.  The  exercises  described  under 
the  two  previous  heads  are  generally  in- 
cluded in  an  extended  course  of  gymnastics, 
which  term  indeed  literally  means  exercises , 
but  in  a limited  sense  it  is  used  for  those 
which  are  taught  with  the  view  only  of 
developing  the  muscles,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  further  progress  in  walking,  riding, 
fencing,  &c.  Thus,  mere  swimming,  though 
often  taught  as  a part  of  gymnastics,  is 
certainly  not  usually  considered  gymnastic, 
nor  is  riding  or  walking ; and,  therefore,  it 
is  better  to  confine  the  term  to  those  exer- 
cises which  may  be  carried  out  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  of  poles,  boards,  &c.,  in  a 
limited  space,  but  in  the  open  air.  Such 
is  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term; 
and  when  a similar  object  is  to  be  carried 
out  for  the  female  sex,  the  term  calisthenics 
is  made  use  of.  In  both  cases  there  is  a 
call  upon  certain  muscles  of  the  body  not 
generally  used,  and  for  the  male  sex  a spirit 
of  emulation  is  excited,  which  makes  the 
effort  much  more  beneficial.  With  the  aid 
of  this  effect  on  the  mind,  gymnastics  are 
of  considerable  benefit ; but  as  this  emula- 
tion cannot  be  kept  up  very  long,  the  good 
effect  soon  ceases,  and  gymnastics  proper 
must  be  replaced  by  some  one  of  the 
exercises  described  under  the  two  last 
paragraphs.  For  the  female  sex  calisthe- 
nics are  always  open  to  the  same  objection ; 
and  in  their  case,  dancing,  with  the  aid 
of  the  excitement  produced  by  music  in 
a healthy  atmosphere,  is  a much  better 
substitute.  I confess  that,  except  as  a 
mechanical  aid  for  defects  of  formation,  I 
have  never  seen  much  good  derived  from 
either  one  or  the  other,  and  in  the  case  of 


the  female  sex  less  than  in  that  of  boys. 
When  they  are  intended  to  remedy  disease, 
the  case  is  somewhat  different ; but  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  health,  I look  upon 
pure  gymnastics  as  only  useful  when 
employed  as  a good  introduction  to  pedes- 
trianism,  riding,  fencing,  &c. 

1717.  But,  independently  of  detail,  it 
should  be  impressed  upon  ah  young  persons 
that  nature  has  implanted  in  them  a law, 
which  if  neglected  assuredly  leads  to  dis- 
ease. That  law  is,  that  every  organ  (with 
very  few  exceptions)  becomes  wasted  by 
disuse,  and  that  all  are  dependent  one  upon 
the  other,  so  that  if  one  set  is  allowed  to  lie 
dormant,  all  the  others  sympathise  with  it. 
This  is  even  true  with  reference  to  the 
mental  faculties,  which  require  a healthy 
body  in  order  to  allow  of  their  full  play, 
while  at  the  same  time  if  the  whole  energies 
are  wasted  upon  bodily  objects,  and  the  mind 
is  allowed  to  lie  fallow,  it  will  suffer  in  its 
powers,  and  gradually  become  more  and 
more  weak.  But  though  muscular  exercise 
renders  the  brain  as  well  as  all  the  other 
organs  in  a condition  fit  to  exert  themselves 
to  advantage,  yet  it  can  do  no  more ; and  if 
they  are  still  suffered  to  remain  idle,  in 
spite  of  the  perfect  condition  of  their 
machinery,  no  fault  can  be  imputed  to  the 
bodil)r  powers  on  account  of  the  high  state 
of  health  in  which  they  are  existing. 

1718.  The  Amount  of  Exercise  neces- 
sary for  health  is  very  variable,  depending 
upon  natural  constitution,  education,  sex, 
and  age.  For  men  from  twenty  to  fifty, 
eight  or  ten  miles  a day  of  walking  exercise 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  ; and  for 
women  of  the  same  age,  about  half  this 
quantity  will  suffice.  Less  than  this  will 
go  a great  way,  but  for  keeping  up  high 
health  the  above  amount,  omitted  only  on 
thoroughly  wet  days,  may  be  considered 
necessary. 

Sect.  3.— Bathing. 

1719.  In  a State  of  Nature  man  accus- 
toms himself  to  a plunge  in  the  nearest  pool 
or  sea,  and  no  doubt  with  great  advantage 
to  his  health.  Almost  all  animals  are  sub- 
ject to  the  natural  washing  of  the  rains  of 
heaven ; and  to  a certain  extent  the  savage 
has  this  compulsory  means  of  cleansing  his 
skin.  But  in  our  civilized  state  of  society 
it  is  rarely  that  we  get  even  damped  by 
rain,  and  even  a good  and  healthy  perspira- 
tion is  to  some  people  a not  very  common 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the.  superfluous  scarf- 
skin.  It  becomes,  therefore,  doubly  neces- 
sary that  we  should  in  some  way  supply 
this  want  of  the  system,  and  the  best  means 
for  doing  this  must  now  be  examined  into. 

1720.  The  Skin  is  not  only  an  investment 
of  the  body,  mechanically  packing  up  its 
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organs  and  protecting  them  from  injury  by 
its  smooth  and  yielding  surface,  and  by 
its  constantly  supplied  layer  of  dead  scarf- 
skin  ; but  it  is  also  the  seat  of  an  excretory 
apparatus  of  no  mean  importance.  This 
consists  of  two  sets  of  small  glands,  one 
of  which  is  destined  to  free  the  blood  of 
a large  part  of  its  fluid  in  the  shape  of 
perspiration,  while  the  other  secretes  an 
oily  matter,  which  is  intended  to  soften 
and  lubricate  the  skin.  The  former  of 
these  are  extremely  minute,  and  quite 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  unassisted  eye; 
but  the  latter  may,  in  many  parts  ot  the 
body,  be  readily  seen  to  open  upon  the 
surface,  and  are  very  frequently  full  of  their 
peculiar  secretion.  Both  of  these  sets  of 
glands  end  in  small  tubes,  and  in  order  to 
the  due  discharge  of  their  secretions,  they 
must  be  kept  unclogged.  There  are  said 
to  be  more  than  three  thousand  perspi- 
ratory tubes  opening  in  a square  inch  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  average 
for  the  whole  body  is  little  beneath  that 
number,  so  that  a man  of  ordinary  stature 
lias  seven  millions  of  small  tubes  opening 
upon  the  surface  of  his  body,  besides  those 
destined  to  secrete  oily  matter.  From  these 
tubes  a constant  distillation  of  fluid  is 
talking  place,  which  is  insensible  in  small 
quantities,  but  very  palpable  under  unusual 
degrees  of  exertion,  or  external  heat.  Its 
object  is  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  because  in  becoming  converted  into 
vapour,  caloric  is  rendered  dormant,  and 
thus  withdraws  a large  amount  from  the 
surface.  But  in  addition  to  these,  there 
are  the  sebaceous  follicles  already  alluded 
to,  which  are  distributed  more  or  less  closely 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  being  less 
abundant  where  the  perspiratory  openings 
are  most  numerous,  and  vice  versd.  They 
are  altogether  absent  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  and  abound  in 
the  face  and  scalp,  as  well  as  over  the  shoul- 
ders Where  there  are  hairs,  the  sebaceous 
folli  cles  and  hair-tubes  coalesce  and  emerge 
together,  so  that  each  hair  oils  itself  as  it 
grows,  by  passing  through  the  course  of 
trie  follicle,  and  this  oil  naturally  spreads 
along  the  course  of  the  hair.  The  purpose 
of  these  follicles  is  clearly  to  keep  the  skin 
soft  and  free  from  cracks,  to  which  it  would 
be  otherwise  liable  when  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  and  hence  they  are  very  much  more 
abundant  in  those  races  of  mankind  which 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  a tropical 
sun.  It  is  also  supposed  by  many  phy- 
siologists that  this  secretion  is  intended 
to  assist  in  cleansing  the  blood ; and,  I 
believe,  with  truth ; for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  when  the  skin  is  comparatively  closed 
by  disease  and  neglect  of  ablution,  the  health 
suffers  in  a certain  degree.  By  mismanage- 


ment, the  skin  may  be  made  either  to 
give  way  too  readily,  and  thus  produce 
exhaustion ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
refuse  to  do  its  natural  office,  and  so  cause 
fever.  To  promote  the  proper  cleansing 
of  these  tubes,  and,  while  allowing  of  the 
due  amount  of  secretion,  to  avoid  excessive 
perspirations,  is  the  office  of  bathing , the 
subject  of  the  present  section. 

1721.  Bati-iing,  as  a promoter  of  health, 
may  be  either  carried  out  in  the  open  air,  or 
in  the  house,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  a 
mere  ablution  of  the  body.  As  a remedial 
agent  adopted  for  the  removal  of  disease, 
bathing  cannot  be  considered  in  the  present 
chapter;  but,  hereafter,  we  shall  find  it  one 
of  the  most  powerful  in  existence.  Until 
of  late  years,  the  skin  was  very  much 
neglected  in  this  country;  and  even  now 
many  people  may  be  met  with  whose  skins 
have  never  known  the  sensation  of  water, 
excepting  the  parts  visible  to  the  eye. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  have  never  had 
a bath,  and  a still  greater  number  only  as 
an  exceptional  case,  when  ordered  as  a 
part  of  some  plan  of  medical  treatment. 
Yet  it  is  well  known  that  health  depends 
upon  a frequent  ablution  of  the  whole 
body,  and  though  a bath  is  the  most  con- 
venient and  complete  method  of  carry- 
ing out  the  process,  yet,  by  means  of  a 
sponge,  or  any  similar  object,  it  may  be 
effected  sufficiently  to  cleanse  the  pores. 
Whether  by  means  of  one  or  the  other,  this 
should  be  done  at  least  two  or  three  times 
a week,  followed  by  strong  friction  by 
means  of  a coarse  towel.  In  this  way  the 
follicles  of  the  whole  body  are  kept  clean 
at  their  mouths,  and  by  the  towel  are 
emptied  of  any  thick  matter  contained  in 
their  extremities,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  vessels  are  braced,  and  are  prevented 
from  giving  out  more  than  a healthy 
amount  of  fluid.  This  effect  is  produced 
by  the  sponging  with  cold  water ; and,  in 
addition,  there  is  the  reactionary  glow  re- 
sulting from  its  contact,  and  which  appears 
to  be  a natural  process  established  to  keep 
up  an  average  temperature  of  the  body,  but 
kept  in  abeyance,  when  by  the  aid  of 
artificial  means  it  is  no  longer  required. 
Those  who  use  cold  water  regularly,  either 
with  the  sponge  or  as  a bath,  are  certainly 
able  to  bear  exposure  to  the  weather  much 
better  than  without  its  aid ; and  this  good 
effect  is  no  doubt  dependent  upon  the 
regular  education  of  the  heat-generating 
organs,  whichever  and  wherever  they  may 
be,  so  that  they  are  at  once  ready  to  act 
the  moment  they  are  called  upon ; and 
almost  immediately  after  the  cold  water 
is  applied,  a red  blush  appears  on  the  skin 
with  a development  of  heat  greater  than 
before.  Whenever  this  occurs,  it  may  be 
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concluded  that  bathing,  or  cold  ablution,  is  [ 
beneficial;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  | 
is  absent,  it  is  not  prudent  or  safe  to 
continue  the  practice  without  some  expe- 
rienced person  to  advise  upon  the  case. 
Many  people,  who  naturally  are  disinclined 
to  this  reaction,  become  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  cold,  so  as  at  last  to  develop 
heat  as  well  as  their  more  robust  neigh- 
bours; but  some  skins  and  constitutions 
can  never  be  made  to  bear  cold  with 
advantage,  and  are  even  braced  by  the 
use  of  hot-water.  This  I have  known 
many  times,  and  in  spite  of  a long  and 
cautiously  carried-out  plan  of  cold-bathing, 
they  have  at  last  been  obliged  to  give 
up  the  attempt,  and  have  recourse  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  hot-baths,  or  else 
let  their  skins  remain  in  a state  of  im- 
purity. But  these  are  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  affecting 
the  mass  of  mankind ; though  still  the  fact 
should  be  known,  lest  individuals  might 
be  induced  to  persevere  too  long  in  the 
attempt,  from  a belief  that  all  ought  to  be 
able  to  bear  the  shock  produced  by  the 
contact  with  cold  water.  It  may  be  said 
that  such  individuals  are  in  a state  of  dis- 
ease; but  if  so,  all  in  this  country  must  be 
included  in  the  same  category,  for  certainly 
I have  known  some  who  were  in  all  other 
respects  free  from  any  ailment  whatever, 
and  yet  could  never  bear  the  contact  of  cold 
water,  nor  could  they  ever  be  made  to 
develop  heat  rapidly  after  it,  as  in  the 
ordinary  reaction  of  bathing.  In  these 
individuals  hot  water  at  a temperature  of 
105  or  108  degrees  is  positively  bracing,  and 
in  some  cases  I have  known  it  almost  as 
great  a panacea  as  the  cold-water  cure  so 
much  vaunted  in  the  present  day. 

1722.  The  Utensils  for  bathing  in  the 
open  air  .are  the  bathing-machines,  which 
are  only  to  be  met  with  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  which  are  hired  for  the  use  of  the 
bather  at  a fixed  sum.  In  domestic  bathing, 
whether  hot  or  cold,  the  bath  is  a vessel  of 
the  same  shape.  Of  these  there  are  two 
chief  kinds— 1st,  those  fixed;  and,  2nd, 
moveable  baths.  The  fixed  baths  have 
been  described  at  page  63.  Moveable  baths 
consist  of— 1st,  the  slipper-bath ; 2nd,  the 
hip-bath ; 3rd,  the  sponging-bath ; 4th,  the 
foot-bath ; all  of  which  will  be  found  more 
fully  described  under  the  chapter  treating 
of  the  use  of  the  bath  as  a remedied  agent. 

•1723.  In  the  Use  of  the  Cold  Bath, 
whether  marine  or  of  fresh  water,  the 
whole  body  should,  as  a rule,  be  immersed, 
where  the  object  is  to  preserve  the  general 
health.  For  certain  remedial  purposes 
it  may  be  desirable  to  use  local  cold, 
but,  as  a general  means  of  cleansing  the 
skin,  and  at  the  same  time  of  bracing  it. 


the  better  plan  is  to  plunge  the  whole  body 
beneath  the  surface  for  a moment,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  afterwards  emerge  from 
the  bath.  It  is  seldom  that  a continuance 
longer  than  for  a few  seconds  in  the  water 
is  of  service,  though  in  warm  weather  It  is 
very  pleasant,  and  in  many  cases  does  no 
harm;  but  that  it  does  no  good  is  equally 
clear ; and,  therefore,  however  pleasant  a 
long-continued  bath  may  be  in  hot  weather, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended. 
With  regard  to  domestic  bathing  in  cold 
water,  the  sponging-bath  is  that  which  is 
chiefly  to  be  used,  as  there  are  few  people 
who  can  bear  immersion  in  cold  water  in 
the  house  without  too  great  a call  upon 
the  powers  of  the  system.  Cold  sponging 
produces  quite  as  great  a bracing  effect, 
without  abstracting  too  much  heat;  and 
it  also  cleanses  the  skin  quite  as  well  as, 
or  even  better  than,  immersion.  When 
regularly  practised,  and  followed  by  the 
use  of  the  rough  towel,  no  soap  is  needed 
to  cleanse  the  pores ; but  if  only  occasionally 
employed,  this  detergent  is  very  useful. 
Those  who  take  any  kind  of  cold  bath 
should  not  be  slow  and  languid  in  their 
operations,  but  sponge  themselves  with 
briskness,  and  without  delay  rub  them- 
selves dry.  In  this  way  the  mere  activity 
of  the  process  aids  in  generating  heat  and 
producing  reaction,  and  avoids  the  tendency 
to  chill,  which  is  sometimes  caused  by  a 
neglect  of  this  precaution. 

1724.  Where  Hot  Baths  are  taken  on 
the  principles  alluded  to  at  par.  1721,  the  tem- 
perature must  be  raised  high  enough  to  pro- 
duce reaction,  and  they  should  not  generally 
be  taken  just  before  getting  into  a warm 
bed,  which  will  almost  always  occasion 
excessive  perspiration.  Those  who  really 
benefit  from  a hot  bath  find,  that  they  feel 
cold  after  one  in  which  the  temperature  is 
too  low;  but  if  raised  to  105  degrees,  or 
even  higher  still,  the  skin  is  stimulated 
till  it  is  in  as  great  a glow  as  could  be 
produced  in  others  by  a cold  affusion ; and 
when  this  is  the  case,  exposure  to  cold 
afterwards  is  borne  with  nearly  as  great 
impunity  as  in  those  who  use  the  cold  bath 
instead ; especially  if  after  the  hot  bath  the 
body  is  at  once  fearlessly  exposed  to  a cold 
atmosphere,  or  to  cold  water  itself.  Such 
is  the  Russian  plan,  except  that  in  their 
baths  steam  is  used  instead  of  hot  water ; 
but  the  effect  is  the  same,  and  the  skin  is 
stimulated  exactly  by  the  same  action  of 
high  heat,  though  in  the  shape  of  steam 
instead  of  water.  It  appears  in  their  plan 
to  render  them  nearly  as  insensible  to  the 
effects  of  cold  as  our  cold  bathing  does  us  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is 
little  difference  in  the  amount  of  heat- 
generating power  produced  by  the  two 
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modes,  however  different  the  principles 
upon  which  they  act.  In  order  to  avoid 
discussing  the  various  vexed  questions 
connected  with  bathing  in  an  imperfect 
manner,  I have  here  confined  myself  to 
that  part  of  the  subject  which  is  connected 


with  the  preservation  of  health.  The 
remainder  of  the  subject,  comprising  the 
use  of  the  bath  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
will  be  found  fully  treated  of  under  its  own 
particular  heading,  in  Book  XII.,  describ- 
ing the  Domestic  Management  of  Disease. 


CHAP.  II. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  IIAIR,  EYES,  TEETH,  AND  EXTREMITIES. 


Sect.  1.— On  the  Hair  and  its  Proper 
Treatment. 

1725.  The  Human  Hair  is  formed  by  the 
conversion  into  a hard  and  polished  tube 
of  the  soft  substance  contained  within  the 
interior  of  a follicle.  This  hair-follicle  is 
formed  by  the  inversion  of  the  skin,  so  as 
to  make  a fine  tube  piercing  its  own  sub- 
stance, like  the  inverted  finger  of  a glove, 
and  lined  with  a continuation  of  the  scarf- 
skin  or  epidermis.  From  the  bottom  of  this 
follicle  ^ papilla  rises,  the  exterior  of  which 
is  known  as  the  bulb , whilst  the  soft  interior 
is  called  the  pulp , and  is  very  full  of  blood 
vessels.  Until  lately  it  was  supposed  that 
the  hair  is  a mere  secretion,  like  the  nails 
and  epidermis ; but  this  view  is  now  shown 
to  be  erroneous  by  the  revelations  of  the 
microscope.  All  hair  consists  of  two  parts— 
1st,  a cortical , or  external  substance  of  a 
horny  texture ; 2nd,  an  internal  medullary 
matter,  resembling  the  pith  of  plants.  The 
cortical  substance  forms  a tube  more  or  less 
horny  and  dense,  and  giving  firmness  to 
the  hair,  whilst  the  medullary  substance 
is  composed  of  a series  of  cells,  which  seem 
not  to  contain  any  fluid  in  that  part  of  the 
hair  external  to  the  skin.  On  the  exterior 
of  the  human  hair  there  exists  a thin, 
transparent,  horny  film,  composed  of  flat- 
tened cells  or  scales,  arranged  in  an  imbri- 
cated manner,  their  edges  forming  delicate 
lines  upon  the  surface  of  the  hair,  some- 
times transverse,  sometimes  oblique,  and 
sometimes  apparently  spiral  {fig.  137  a). 
Within  this  there  is  a cylinder  of  fibrous 
texture,  forming  the  shaft  of  the  hair,  and 
composed  of  fibres  marked  by  delicate 
longitudinal  striae  (b),  which  may  there  be 
traced.  Among  these  fibres  in  dark  hairs 
pigmentary  granules  are  scattered,  giving 
the  precise  colour  and  shade  to  the  hair; 
but  they  are  chiefly  found  in  the  central 


cells,  where  they  abound  so  much  as  to 
form  a dark  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  trans- 
verse section  (c).  But  sometimes  this 
central  collection  is  absent,  and  the  snrnll 
quantity  of  colouring  matter  present  is  dif- 
fused equally  through  the  substance,  as  at 
(d).  The  fibres  of  which  the  shaft  is  made 
up  are  probably  cells  become  elongated  by 
a process  peculiar  to  fibrous  membranes, 
and  which  have  secreted  horny  matter  in 
their  interior.  This  change  is  continually 
going  on  in  the  bulb , at  the  base  of  the  part 
previously  completed;  and  by  the  pro- 
gressive formation  of  new  cells  the  shaft 
is  made  to  grow  from  its  bottom,  being  at 
the  same  time  protruded  through  the  skin. 
The  central  medullary  substance  appears 
to  be  formed  by  the  cells  of  the  pulp , in 
which  a growth  is  continually  taking  place 
at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the  bulb.  The 
imbricated  layer  of  cells  which  forms  the 
true  cortical  substance  may  be  compared  to 
the  scarf-skin  with  which  it  is  continuous, 
being  developed  by  the  external  layer  of 
the  bulb.  Thus,  the  hair  is  constantly 
undergoing  a process  of  lengthening  by 
the  addition  of  new  substance  at  its  base, 
just  as  the  teeth  of  the  rodentia  grow  from 
their  pulps.  The  part  once  formed  usually 
remains  without  alteration,  excepting  that 
produced  by  external  influences ; but  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  under 
certain  circumstances  it  may  be  altered  in 
colour,  &c.,  by  changes  at  its  base,  the 
effect  of  which  is  propagated  throughout 
its  length.  Instances  are  recorded  of  the 
change  of  the  entire  hair  from  black  to 
gray  in  a single  night,  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  a knowledge  of  this  cellular 
structure  of  the  hair,  and  of  the  possibility 
of  a fluid,  chemically  affecting  the  pigment, 
being  secreted  at  the  base,  and  imbibed 
through  the  whole  internal  cellular  struc- 
ture. In  certain  diseases,  also,  the  hair 
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becomes  split,  and  exudes  a glutinous 
matter,  which  is  evidently  transmitted 
through  the  canal;  and  it  is  even  said  by 
persons  worthy  of  credit,  that  in  some 
severe  cases  blood  is  given  out  by  the  hair 
on  its  division. 

1726.  With  this  Cukious  Structure, 
which  I have  been  particular  in  describing, 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  hair 
in  point  of  ornament,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
when  badly  treated  hair  becomes  rapidly 
injured  in  quality  and  colour.  In  describing 
the  skin,  I had  occasion  to  show  that  the 
hair  follicles,  and  the  sebaceous  follicles 
(par.  1720),  coalesce  in  their  external  open- 
ings, and,  as  a consequence,  when  one  of 
these  is  obstructed  or  diseased  the  other 
suffers.  Unless  the  skin  is  kept  in  a healthy 
state,  and  its  epidermis  is  removed  by  fric- 
tion or  ablution,  the  hair  can  with  diffi- 
culty protrude  from  its  seat  or  follicle,  and 
as  a consequence  it  is  dwarfed,  or  even 
deformed,  by  being  twisted  on  itself  as  it 
lies  confined  in  its  course  through  the  skin. 
It  also  explains  the  effect  of  stimulants 
upon  its  growth,  which,  though  denied  by 
some  people,  is  too  clearly  the  case  to  be 
disputed.  Grease,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  no 
stimulant,  though  it  aids  the  growth  by 
allowing  the  hair  to  escape  from  its  fol- 
licles ; whatever  is  a stimulant  to  the  skin 
has  a similar  effect  upon  the  hair,  the 
vessels  of  the  skin  itself  and  of  the  hair 
follicles  being  closely  connected.  Hence 
it  is  that  whatever  blisters  the  skin  will, 
in  a less  dose,  stimulate  the  hair  follicle  to 
secretion,  such  as  turpentine,  cantliarides, 
or  ammonia.  Soap  is  generally  injurious, 
from  its  removal  of  the  oily  matter  of  the 
hair:  but  in  some  cases,  when  there  is  a 
quantity  of  old  and  tough  epidermis  matted 
with  the  contents  of  the  sebaceous  follicles, 
and  obstructing  the  growth  of  the  hair, 
nothing  else  will  liberate  it  from  this 
injurious  thraldom.  For  young  children  it 
should  never  be  used  in  those  cases  when 
plenty  of  water  is  likely  to  be  employed ; 
but  if  the  head  is  not  regularly  washed 
every  day,  soap  will  rather  be  beneficial 
than  otherwise;  for  it  will  only  remove 
enough  of  these  impeding  materials  with- 
out entirely  destroying  the  secretion  of 
oily  matter,  or  rendering  the  hair  too  dry 
and  brittle.  I am  quite  sure,  however,  that 
with  proper  cleanliness,  the  hair  ought 
never  to  be  touched  with  soap,  egg,  or  any 
other  solvent  of  oil.  Nevertheless,  as  I 
said  before,  if  this  daily  washing  is  not 
practised,  and  in  the  long  hair  of  ladies 
it  scarcely  can  be,  an  occasional  washing 
with  the  yolk  of  egg  is  beneficial.  Next 
to  ablution  comes  friction,  which  acts  in 
the  same  way,  and  when  not  too  violent 
is  very  efficacious.  But  when  employed 


through  the  medium  of  a sharp-toothed 
comb,  or  a very  penetrating  brush,  which 
is  improperly  used,  it  is  mechanically 
injurious  by  leaving  the  true  skin  bare 
of  its  covering,  and  causing  it  to  become 
inflamed.  Few  people  use  a brush  in  a 
proper  manner,  either  upon  their  clothes 
or  their  heads.  The  first  thing  they  do 
is  to  'drive  it  into  the  skin  in  a perpen- 
dicular direction,  which  necessarily  causes 
an  injury  to  its  structure  when  followed  by 
a rough  thrust  in  a lateral  direction.  But 
if  carefully  used  the  brush  ought  to  be 
pushed  into  the  hair  at  an  angle  with  the 
surface  of  the  skin , and  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  that  surface  it  should  be  kept  from 
irritating  it  more  than  enough  to  raise  any 
loose  particles  of  epidermis.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  attempt  to  prevent  this  abuse  of 
the  brush,  by  allowing  the  use  only  of 
soft  bristles,  because  such  a material  will 
not,  and  cannot,  be  made  to  enter  a curly 
or  stubborn  crop,  and  is,  therefore,  quite 
inefficient.  The  error  is  in  the  hand, 
not  in  the  tool,  and  this  should  be  fully 
understood.  It  is  a pleasure  to  be  mani- 
pulated in  a scientific  manner  by  a master 
of  the  hair-brush;  and  I know  few  more 
painful  moments  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  than  the  clumsy  attempts  at  brushing 
made  by  an  ignorant  hairdresser.  From 
these  remarks  it  may  be  understood— 1st, 
that  the  follicles  of  the  skin  are  by  nature 
intended  to  lubricate  each  hair  as  it  passes 
out,  and  when  in  a healthy  state  sufficiently 
so  to  serve  it  in  its  whole  length;  2nd, 
that  soap  and  egg  only  remove  that  which 
is  intended  by  nature  to  supply  a want  of 
the  hairy  covering;  3rd,  that  stimulants 
may  be  made  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  hair  directly , while  oily  matters  only 
permit  its  escape  from  its  previous  thraldom ; 
4th,  that  plain  water  or  friction  are  the 
only  means  necessary  for  keeping  a'  healthy 
crop  of  hair  in  a proper  state,  but  that  a 
neglected  scalp  may  require  soap  or  yolk  of 
egg. 

1727.  The  Best  Stimulants  to  the  growth 
of  the  hair  are  turpentine  and  cantharides, 
of  which  a formula  is  given  at  page  421. 
By  their  means,  whenever  the  bulb  is  not 
actually  diseased,  and  so  long  as  there  is 
any  hair  left,  however  fine,  it  may  be  made 
to  enlarge  by  the  increased  flow  of  blood 
transmitted  to  the  follicles,  and  in  this  way 
I have  succeeded  in  many  cases  in  recover- 
ing apparently  hopeless  cases. 

1728.  With  Regard  to  the  Oily  Matter 
required  by  the  hair,  it  should  be  of  such 
a nature  as  to  remain  liquid  in  the  open  air. 
Vegetable  oils  rapidly  lose  the  fluid  portion 
of  their  contents,  so  that  in  a very  short 
time  the  hair  is  left  in  a worse  state  than 
before,  because  it  is  no  longer  moistened, 
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and,  in  addition,  it  has  a fresh  layer  of 
sticky  and  clogging  matter.  If  oils  are  to 
he  employed,  they  should  be  composed  of 
animal  fats,  such  as  horse-fat,  which  is 
largely  used,  though  not  acknowledged  by 
the  vendors,  trotter  oil,  or  neat’s-foot  oil, 
all  of  which  part  with  their  fluid  contents 
with  great  reluctance.  The  two  latter  may 
always  be  obtained  in  a greater  or  less  state 
of  purity,  and  the  trotter  oil  in  particular, 
when  pure,  is  a most  valuable  addition  to 
the  articles  of  the  toilet.  Of.  course  they 
may  be  scented  with  any  favourite  essential 
oil,  all  of  which  are  slightly  stimulating, 
and  therefore  advantageous  rather  than 
otherwise.  Olive  oil  and  almond  oil,  so 
generally  used  for  the  hair,  are  not  at  all 
calculated  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are 
devoted ; and  even  when  mixed  with  the 
hard  animal  fats,  such  as  lard,  or  suet,  they 
are  too  drying  in  their  nature.  Lard, 
when  unmixed  with  flour,  is  by  no  means 
objectionable ; but  it  is  so  often  adulterated 
with  that  material,  that  it  is  right  to  melt 
ij;,  and  allow  the  flour  to  fall  to  the  bottom, 
before  using  it  for  this  purpose.  Suet  is  in 
itself  too  hard,  but  it  may  be  mixed  with 
any  of  the  animal  oils  to  make  pomatum 
with  advantage. 

1729.  By  Cutting  the  Hair,  whether 
with  the  scissors,  or  the  razor,  its  growth 
appears  to  be  accelerated,  though  in  what 
w ay  it  is  difficult  to  show.  When  the  razor 
is  used,  it  is  applied  so  near  to  the  bulb,  and 
removes  so  completely  any  foreign  matter 
impeding  the  exit  of  the  hair,  that  we  can 
readily  see  how  it  may  affect  the  question ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  scissors 
when  applied  to  the  long  hair  of  the  female 
sex;  and  yet  we  are  constantly  told,  that 
their  use  to  the  tips  of  what  the  ladies  call 
“ back  hair,”  causes  an  immediate  effect  on 
its  growth.  The  belief  is  so  general,  that 
we  ought  not  to  dispute  it,  and  I am  by  no 
means  inclined  so  to  do ; but  I suspect  that 
the  effect  in  preventing  the  split-ends  from 
being  broken  off,  is  greater  than  upon  the 
growth  from  the  root.  All  hair,  when  once 
cut,  becomes  broken  into  two  or  more 
fibrous  extremities;  and  these  being  fine 
and  delicate,  are  easily  removed  from  the 
thick  and  still  whole  body  of  the  hair— by 
which  the  growth  appears  to  be  checked, 
though  it  may  all  the  time  be  going  on 
steadily.  But  supposing  no  removal  of  their 
broken  ends  and  the  growth  to  go  on,  there 
will  be  an  evident  increase,  because  there 
is  no  loss  at  the  one  end  to  counterbalance 
the  growth  at  the  other.  Such  is  evidently 
the  effect  of  cutting  upon  the  coarser 
hair  of  the  tails  of  horses,  and  possibly  the 
same  may  take  place  in  the  soft  hair  of  our 
female  partners  in  creation.  But  in  what- 
ever way  the  cutting  of  hair  may  act,  there 


can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  does  improve  the 
length  and  strength;  and  after  once  being 
adopted  for  children’s  hair,  it  should  after- 
wards be  repeated  at  short  intervals,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  splitting  of  the  ends 
mentioned  above. 

1730.  Shaving  is  a process  which  may  be 
either  performed  in  a slovenly  and  bungling 
manner,  or  it  may  be  .done  with  great  art 
and  dexterity.  In  the  first  place,  the  hair 
should  be  softened  by  soaking  it  in  water, 
or  a lather  of  soap,  by  which  it  is  rendered 
much  more  soft,  and  more  readily  cut.  A 
strong  lather  of  soap  is  usually  applied; 
which,  in  the  first  place,  acts  as  a softener, 
from  its  water ; next,  as  a lubricating  fluid, 
it  prevents  the  razor  from  sticking  to  the 
skin,  or,  as  it  were,  stumbling  over  its 
asperities;  and,  lastly,  from  its  semi-solid 
consistence,  it  affords  a support  to  the  hair 
when  opposed  to  the  edge  of  the  razor. 
The  soap  used  should  be  of  such  a nature 
as  to  make  a strong  lather  fall  of  small 
bubbles,  and  it  should  be  as  free  from  all 
superfluous  alkali  as  possible,  to  avoid 
irritating  the  skin.  In  applying  it,  it  is 
better  to  wash  the  skin  well  beforehand, 
then  brush  on  the  lather  with  the  shaving- 
brush,  working  it  well  into  the  skin,  and 
let  it  remain  to  soften  the  hair  for  a few 
minutes,  during  which  any  other  part  of 
the  toilet  may  be  performed.  Then  apply 
another  coat  of  lather,  and  at  once  proceed 
to  take  off  the  beard  with  the  razor  warmed 
to  the  temperature  of  the  skin , or  rather 
above  it.  Most  people  find  it  better  to 
stretch  the  skin  by  the  other  hand,  but  a 
very  skilful  shaver  manages  the  act  with- 
out this  process.  The  razor  should  be 
drawn  in  a gently-sawing  manner  across 
the  beard,  not  exactly  at  right  angles  to  it, 
but  nearly  so,— the  art  consisting  in  getting 
the  two  angles  correctly,  and  in  avoiding 
the  chop  instead  of  the  proper  sawing  mo- 
tion. By  the  two  angles,  I mean  that  made 
by  the  surface  of  the  blade  with  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  that  between  its  edge  and 
the  axis  of  the  hair.  The  angle  with  the 
skin  should  be  as  slight  as  possible,  close 
contact  causing  adhesion,  and  thereby  im- 
peding the  free  play  of  the  blade;  but  any 
thing  short  of  this  is  the  proper  mode  of 
holding  it.  Practice  here,  however,  is  the 
grand  point,  and  without  it  no  one  will  ever 
succeed  as  a shaver.  When  the  head  is  to 
be  shaved,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  hair 
with  the  scissors  to  within  half  an  inch,  or 
even  less,  of  the  scalp,  after  which  the  razor 
may  be  used  as  for  the  beard,  following  the 
direction  of  the  hair,  and  not  meeting  it. 

1731.  Razors  and  Razor-strops  of  good 
quality  are  difficult  things  to  meet  with, 
especially  the  former,  whatever  price  may 
be  given  for  them.  I am  told  that  the 
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manufauture  is  almost  a lottery  even  among 
those  who  take  the  greatest  pains ; and  it  is 
undoubtedly  a fact,  that  many  very  superior 
blades  are  constantly  to  be  met  with  for 
one  shilling  a piece,  while  bad  ones  are  as 
often  purchased  at  ten  times  that  sum. 
Nothing  but  experience  of  its  quality  will 
serve  to  indicate  a good  blade,  though 
there  are  some  barbers  who,  from  then- 
constant  practice,  are  able  to  give  a good 
guess  as  to  the  properties  of  an  untried 
article.  With  regard  to  shape,  much 
depends  upon  the  mode  of  using  the  razor ; 
but  I fancy  most  people  succeed  better  with 
a heavy  blade  than  with  a light  one.  The 
strop  for  sharpening  the  razor  is  a constant 
source  of  comfort  or  annoyance,  depending 
upon  its  nature,  or  rather  upon  the  quality 
of  the  material  with  which  it  is  to  be  kept 
furnished.  The  crocus-powder  is  the  chief 
material  used,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
keep  a razor  in  good  order  for  a short  time, 
but  not  very  long  without  some  further 
addition  to  its  powers.  It  is  evidently  the 
foundation  of  the  celebrated  paste  sold  by 
Mr.  Mechi,  which  has  long  maintained  its 
hold  upon  the  public,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  comfort  of  all  having 
a tough  and  intractable  beard.  But  beyond 
jts  powers  of  aiding  the  setting  of  the  cutler 
it  cannot  go,  and  by  itself  will  scarcely 
keep  any  razor  with  a fine  edge  many  days 
together.  The  Canton  strop  and  paste  sold 
by  Cowvan,  of  Fenchurch  Street,  is,  how- 
ever, a most  successful  article ; and  I can 
speak  from  a practical  experience  of  some 
years  as  to  its  performing  what  it  professes, 
namely,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  setting 
on  the  hone.  It  has  two  kinds  of  paste, 
and  four  sides,  each  of  which  is  used  when 
the  razor  requires  setting,  and  three  when 
only  slightly  dull.  The  first,  which  is 
covered  with  a very  sharp  coating  of  emery- 
paste,  grinds  the  razor  like  a stone,  and 
should  seldom  be  used;  but  it  suffices  when 
required  to  give  a new  edge ; and  by  follow- 
ing the  directions  sold  with  the  strop  the 
proprietor  of  a strong  beard,  if  he  also 
applies  plenty  of  lather  and  has  the  use  of 
his  hands,  may  readily  take  it  off  in  ease 
and  comfort. 

1732.  Depilatories,  intended  to  remove 
superflous  hairs  by  chemical  means,  are 
sold  by  unprincipled  persons  who  well 
know  their  entire  want  of  power.  Nothing 
but  the  tweezers  have  the  slightest  effect, 
and  the  man  who  could  succeed  by  less 
painful  means  would  soon  make  his 
fortuno. 

Sect.  2.— Management  of  the  Eyes. 

1733.  When  these  organs  are  strong  and 
naturally  well  formed,  they  may  be  left 
pretty  nearly  to  themselves ; but  when  the 


sight  is  naturally  in  any  way  defective, 
some  little  management  is  required.  It 
should  be  known,  that  the  conditions  called 
short-sight  and  long-sight  are  not  abso- 
lute disease,  but  are  dependent  upon  mere 
alterations  of  form  in  the  front  of  the  eye, 
which  are  almost  always  bom  with  the 
individual  possessing  them.  When  there- 
fore they  exist,  some  little  management  is 
required  in  order  to  relieve  the  deficiency  of 
sight,  which  in  some  cases  is  veiy  annoying. 

1734.  The  Eye,  being  an  optical  machine 
intended  to  throw  an  image  upon  the  fine 
expansion  of  nervous  tissue  at  its  back,  it 
follows  that  it  must  be  made  of  a definite 
shape,  and  with  its  parts  at  certain  known 
angles,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  office.  In  order, 
however,  to  understand  the  nature  of  its 
action,  the  ordinary  laws  regulating  the 
transmission  of  light  must  be  understood. 

1735.  These  Laws  are  as  Follows 

I. — Light  travels  in  straight  lines  so  long 
as  the  medium  through  which  it  passes  is 
of  uniform  density. 

II. — When  the  rays  of  light  pass  from,  a 
rarer  medium  into  a denser  one,  they  are 
refracted  towards  a line  drawn  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  surface  they  are  entering. 

Ill When  the  rays  of  light  pass  from  a 

denser  medium  into  a rarer  one,  they  are 
refracted  f rom  the  perpendicular. 

iy._When  rays  proceeding  from  the 
several  points  of  a luminous  object,  at  a 
distance,  fall  upon  a double  convex  lens, 
they  are  brought  to  a focus  upon  the 
other  hole  of  it  in  such  a manner,  that 
an  inverted  picture  of  the  object  is  formed 
upon  a screen  placed  in  the  proper  position 
to  receive  it.  Thus,  in  fig.  138,  ab  is  the 
object,  and  ef  the  lens;  the  rays  issuing 
from  the  two  extremities,  and  the  centre 
of  the  object,  are  brought  to  a corre- 
sponding focus  at  a less  distance  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  so  as  to  form  a distinct 
picture ; but  as  the  rays  from  a are  brought 
to  a focus  at  d,  and  those  from  b at  c,  the 
picture  will  be  inverted. 

Y.— The  further  the  object  is  removed 
from  the  lens,  the  nearer  will  the  picture 
be  brought  to  it,  and  the  smaller  will  it  be. 

YI.— If  the  screen  be  not  held  precisely 
in  the  focus  of  the  lens,  but  a little  nearer 
or  further  off,  the  picture  wall  be  indis- 
tinct ; for  the  rays  which  form  it  will  either 
not  have  met,  or  they  will  have  crossed 
each  other. 

1736.  The  Eye  itself,  as  exhibited  in  man, 
is  a most  wonderful  optical  instrument, 
intended  to  form  an  exact  image  of  sur- 
rounding objects  upon  the  retina.  For 
this  purpose  the  rays  of  light  as  they  diverge 
from  the  several  points  of  any  object,  and 
fall  upon  the  front  of  the  eye  (cornea),  are 
refracted  by  its  convex  surface  whilst 
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passing  through  it  into  the  eye,  and  are 
made  to  converge  slightly.  They  are 
brought  more  closely  together  by  the  crys- 
talline lens  (ef,  fig.  139),  which  they  reach 
after  passing  through  the  pupil;  and  the 
refracting  influence  of  this  dense  body, 
together  with  that  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
occupying  the  space  behind  it,  is  such  as 
to  cause  the  rays  issuing  from  each  point  to 
unite  at  a focus  on  the  retina.  In  this 
manner  a complete  inverted  image  is 
formed,  shown  at  fig.  139,  which  represents 
a vertical  section  of  the  eye,  and  the  general 
course  of  the  rays  in  its  interior.  As  in  the 
preceding  figure,  the  rays  issuing  from  the 
point  a are  brought  to  a focus  at  d,  while 
those  diverging  from  b are  made  to  con- 
verge at  c upon  the  retina,  which  is  itself 
so  thin  as  to  be  nearly  transparent,  and 
is  spread  over  a layer  of  black  pigment 
intended  to  absorb  the  rays  of  light,  and 
thus  prevent  a confusion  of  the  image  by  a 
reflection  of  its  points  [from  one  side  to 
another  of  the  receding  surface.  Such  is  the 
simple  account  of  the  eye  as  an  optical 
instrument, — beyond  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  certain  parts 
intended  to  keep  the  machine  in  order, 
and  also  to  correct  its  otherwise  irremedi- 
able defects;  but  which  need  not  be 
attended  to  by  those  who  merely  want  to 
understand  its  management  in  health. 

1737.  The  Variations  in  Formation 
already  alluded  to  are  chiefly  two— in  the 
first  of  which  the  cornea  is  too  convex,  and 
the  refractive  power  is  thereby  made  so 
great  that  the  image  of  an  object  at  a 
moderate  distance  is  formed  in  front  of  the 
retina  instead  of  upon  it.  When  this  is  the 
case,  in  order  to  produce  a distinct  image, 
the  object  must  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
eye,  the  effect  being  to  throw  the  picture 
upon  the  proper  place.  Such  an  eye  is  said 
to  be  myopic , or  short-sighted,  and  it  can 
only  be  rendered  efficient  at  average  dis- 
tances by  the  use  of  a concave  lens  in  front 
of  the  cornea,  the  curvature  of  which  is  of 
such  a form  as  to  neutralize  the  superfluous 
convexity  of  the  cornea.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  part  is  too  flat,  and  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  the  humours  is  thereby  ren- 
dered too  low,  the  rays  from  an  object,  also 
at  a moderate  distance,  will  not  meet  upon 
the  retina,  but  would  form  an  image  behind 
it,  if  it  were  not  for  the  impediment  afforded 
by  the  black  pigment.  The  picture  is  con- 
sequently indistinct,  and  can  only  be  made 
clear  by  increasing  the  distance  between 
the  eye  and  the  object,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  short-sighted  person,  by  placing  a glass 
lens  in  front  of  the  eye,  but  with  an  oppo- 
site formation,  its  surfaces  being  required  to 
be  convex.  Such  a condition  is  very  com- 
mon in  old  persons,  who  are  scientifically 


said  to  be  presbyopic , or,  in  common  lan- 
guage, long-sighted.  Sometimes  the  short- 
sighted person  can  see  nothing  distinctly 
unless  it  touches  his  nose;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  old  persons  cannot  see  at 
all  distinctly,  even  at  the  greatest  practicable 
distance,  without  the  aid  of  glasses;  but  this 
extreme  state  of  flatness  is  not  common, 
except  as  a consequence  of  an  operation  for 
the  removal  of  cataract,  which  is  almost 
always  followed  by  a great  demand  for  the 
optician’s  assistance. 

1738.  The  Accommodating  Power  of 
the  Eye  is  a very  remarkable  property, 
and  one  which  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  by  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  young  persons  who  are  afflicted 
with  short  sight.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  with  any  certainty  the  exact 
nature  of  the  contrivance  by  which  this  is 
effected,  but  that  it  exists  is  shown  from 
the  known  powers  of  the  eye,  and  from  the 
nature  of  its  mechanical  structure.  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  stated  at  par.  1735,  the 
picture  of  a near  object  can  only  be  distinct 
when  formed  at  a greater  distance  behind 
the  lens,  than  the  picture  of  a distant  object. 
Consequently,  when  an  eye  can  see  both  a 
near  and  a distant  object  equally  clearly, 
without  moving  its  situation  as  regards 
them,  and  in  a very  short  period  of  time, 
it  follows  that  the  instrument  itself  must 
have  been  altered  in  some  one  or  more  of  its 
diameters  or  surfaces.  It  is  considered  highly 
probable,  that  in  the  human  eye  the  lens  is 
brought  backwards  and  forwards,  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  object;  but  this  is 
merely  a theory,  propounded  as  the  most 
likely  of  the  many  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced, and  not  as  being  capable  at  present 
of  distinct  proof.  It  is  upon  the  existence 
of  the  power  of  accommodation  that  any 
improvement  in  the  short  or  long  sight  can 
be  expected ; but  with  a knowledge  of  the 
possibility  of  its  being  called  into  play,  no 
one  should  give  glasses  to  a young  person, 
until  they  had  tried  how  far  his  sight  might 
be  improved  by  its  education.  All  short- 
sighted persons,  however  marked  their 
defect,  may,  by  perseverance  in  using  their 
eyes  at  the  utmost  limit  of. their  powers,  call 
the  accommodating  power  into  play,  and  in 
process  of  time  it  will  most  materially  aid 
them.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  mariner  is 
enabled  to  discern  ships  or  other  objects  at 
a vast  distance  beyond  that  at  which  they 
are  visible  to  an  ordinary  person;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  a microscopist  educates  his 
eye,  until  it  accustoms  itself  to  see  minute 
objects,  which  defy  the  scan  of  the  unac- 
customed organ  of  vision.  When  the  defect 
is  so  great,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  ever 
dispensing  with  the  use  of  a lens,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  to  educate  the  eye;  but 
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in  more  moderate  cases,  there  is  little 
difficulty,  if  the  possessor  of  the  defective 
organ  will  aid  in  the  task.  The  only  thing 
necessary  is,  to  place  a mechanical  guard 
between  the  eye  and  the  object  to  be  seen, 
such  as  a book,  slate,  or  copy-book,  so  that, 
in  the  first  place,  the  nearer  approach  of 
one  to  the  other  is  prevented;  and  in  the 
second,  the  progress  from  day  to  day,  or 
from  week,  to  week,  may  be  measured. 
This  progress  is  always  slow,  but  it  is  also 
sure,  and,  up  to  a certain  point,  it  goes  on 
with  great  steadiness;  so  that  if  in  the 
course  of  a week  the  distance  at  which  a 
book  can  be  read  is  increased  half  an  inch, 
in  another  week  it  will  most  probably  be 
read  at  an  inch  beyond  the  original  position. 
But,  as  before  remarked,  up  to  a certain 
extent  only  will  this  go,  as  at  last  comes  a 
dead  stand ; and  beyond  that  all  the  powers 
and  patience  in  the  world  will  not  often  coax 
the  recusant  organ.  But  still  a very  slight 
improvement  may  sometimes  even  after 
this  be  made,  and  the  attempt  should  be 
maintained  for  some  time,  especially  as  the 
practice  must  be  continued  for  the  sake  of 
what  has  been  already  gained. 

1739.  In  the  Selection  of  Glasses  there 
is  a great  deal  of  quackery  and  nonsense. 
There  is  but  one  rule  as  to  the  concavity 
or  convexity,  and  that  is  to  use  only  such 
as  are  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  in  all  cases 
to  err  rather  on  the  side  of  weakness  than 
power.  It  is  well  known  that  the  eye 
cannot  long  be  kept  at  one  pitch,  if 
the  condition  is  that,  so  common;  in  old 
age,  of  increasing  flatness  of  the  cornea. 
Here  the  progress  has  been  made  from 
a healthy  condition  to  a defective  one, 
and  the  same  cause  goes  on  to  increase 
the  defect,  whether  glasses  are  worn  or 
not.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  accommo- 
dating power  alluded  to  at  page  548,  will 
make  some  little  difference  if  drawn  upon ; 
but  over  and  above  this  slight  drawback, 
the  use  of  glasses  certainly  does  not  hasten 
the  alteration  of  the  eye.  All  those,  there- 
fore, who  are  in  want  of  such  assistance 
may  safely  indulge  themselves  with  such  a 
glass  as  is  comfortable  to  them ; and  if  it 
affords  them  clear  vision  without  fatiguing 
the  eye,  they  may  rest  satisfied  that  they 
are  deriving  all  the  benefit  of  which  the 
optician’s  art  is  capable.  If  the  glass  after 
a time  becomes  insufficient,  as  it  generally 
does,  they  should  increase  the  power,  and 
this  will  do  them  far  less  harm  than  the 
straining  of  the  eye  at  a confused  mass  of 
letters,  rendered  barely  visible  by  their 
previously  insufficient  glass.  Short-sighted 
people  are  troubled  in  a different  way,  and 
one  at  the  same  time  that  requires  still 
more  attention.  As  they  become  older  their 
eyes  become  flatter  from  the  same  cause 


which  affects  the  long-sighted  person,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  their  glasses  become 
insufficient  from  being  too  strong , so  that 
they  require  them  less  concave  than  before. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  who 
only  wear  their  glasses  occasionally;  for  if 
worn  constantly,  the  eye  becomes  accom- 
modated to  their  use,  and  the  necessity  for 
change  is  not  so  obvious ; but  so  far  from 
being  objected  to,  it  should  be  hailed  with 
pleasure  as  the  harbinger  of  a more  perfect 
state  of  vision,  to  which  each  succeeding 
change  in  the  power  of  the  glass  will  bring 
the  wearer  more  and  more  near. 

1740.  Glasses  fob  Rectifying  Short 
Sight  may  be  either  concave  on  both  sides, 
or  plano-concave,  or  concavo-convex— the 
last  of  which  is  particularly  applicable  to 
that  worn  in  the  eye,  as  by  its  shape  it 
allows  the  eye-lashes  full  play,  and  is  very 
much  more  comfortable  than  the  flat  glass. 
For  long  sight,  also,  the  glass  may  be 
convex  on  both  sides,  or  plano-convex; 
but  the  former  is  that  most  generally 
employed.  Glasses  are  always  numbered ; 
but  the  different  makers  employ  different 
gauges,  and  therefore  they  are  only  useful 
in  comparing  those  belonging  to  any  one 
maker. 

Sect.  3.— Management  of  the  Teeth 
and  Gums. 

1741.  The  Teeth  and  Gums  together 
form  a very  important  organ  for  the  me- 
chanical division  of  our  food,  and  being 
constantly  called  into  play ’at  the  time  of 
taking  it,  ought  to  be  kept  in  good  order,  for 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  designed.  Tne 
teeth  are  commonly  considered  to  be  parts 
of  the  bones  of  the  body,  but  this  is  not 
the  fact,  either  in  man  or  in  the  lower 
animals,  in  many  of  which  last  they  are 
mere  scales  attached  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth.  Indeed,  this  is 
plainly  the  case  in  the  teeth  of  man  also, 
as  will  be  seen  if  their  formation  and 
development  are  carefully  examined  m 
the  condition  of  the  embryo,  which  win 
be  hereafter  alluded  to;  prior  to  this, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  of 
what  materials  the  tooth,  as  existing  m 
the  adult,  is  composed. 

1742.  Each  Tooth  is  divisible  into— 1st,  a 
crown , apparent  above  the  gum;  2nd,  a 
constricted  portion  round  the  base  of  the 
crown,  called  the  neck ; and,  3rd,  of  a root 
or  fang , which  is  contained  within  the 
socket.  This  root  is  covered  with  perios- 
teum, which  also  serves  as  a,  lining  to  the 
socket,  and  connects  the  two  together. 
The  base  of  the  crown  is  hollowed  in  the 
interior  into  a small  cavity,  which  is  a 
continuation  ofthe  fine  canal  running  along 
the  centre  of  each  fang.  This  cavity,  with 
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the  canal,  contains  a soft  vascular  organ, 
th a,  pulp,  which  receives  its  supply  of  blood 
vessels  and  nerves  througli  the  small 
opening  at  the  apex  of  each  root.  Each 
tooth  is  composed  of  three  distinct  struc- 
tures— 1st.  ivory , dentine,  or  tooth-bone;  2nd, 
enamel ; and,  3rd,  a cortical  substance  called 
cementum.  When  examined  in  a micro- 
scope, the  ivory  appears  to  consist  of  very 
minute  tapering  and  branching  fibres,  im- 
bedded in  a dense,  homogeneous,  inter- 
fibrous  substance,  commencing  from  the 
cavity  and  radiating  towards  the  circum- 
ference. The  enamel  forms  a crust  over  the 
whole  exposed  surface  of  the  crown,  and 
gradually  becomes  thinner  as  it  approaches 
the  neck.  It  is  composed  of  minute  crys- 
talline fibres,  of  a hexagonal  form,  with  a 
direction  extending  from  the  ivory  upon 
which  they  rest  towards  the  free  circum- 
ference. The  quantity  of  animal  matter  in 
the  enamel  of  the  adult  is  extremely  small, 
not  exceeding  2 in  100  parts.  The  98  mineral 
parts  consist  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
with  a small  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  a still  smaller  of  phosphate  of 
magnesia.  Lastly,  the  cementum , has  the 
character  of  true  bone;  but  in  the  human 
tooth  it  exists  as  a very  thin  layer  envelop- 
ing the  root  of  the  tooth,  and  commencing 
near  the  termination  of  the  cap  of  enamel, 
and  it  is  the  part  which  is  enlarged  and 
thickened,  when  the  fangs  become  diseased 
(see  fig.  140). 

1743.  The  Tooth  is  Developed  within 
an  enclosure  or  capsule,  which  at  one 
period  completely  covers  it  in.  A papilla 
is  first  formed,  from  which  the  dentine 
takes  its  rise;  and  between  this  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  capsule  a layer  of  thin 
membrane  is  formed,  which  ultimately 
becomes  converted  into  enamel ; whilst  the 
cementum  is  nothing  more  than  the  cap- 
sule itself  converted  into  bone,  by  the 
deposition  of  lime  in  its  meshes.  The 
various  stages  of  this  development  must, 
however,  be  studied  as  they  occur  before 
birth.  At  about  the  seventh  week  of 
embryonic  existence,  the  dental  papillae 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  bottom 
of  a deep  narrow  groove  (fig.  141  a),  that 
runs  along  the  edge  of  the  jaw  (b)  ; and 
during  the  tenth  week,  processes,  from  the 
sides  of  this  “primitive  dental  groove,” 
particularly  the  external  one,  begin  to 
approach  one  another  so  as  to  divide  it 
by  their  meeting  into  a series  of  open  fol- 
licles, at  the  bottom  of  which  papillae  may 
still  be  seen.  At  the  thirteenth  week,  all 
the  follicles  being  completed,  the  papillae 
(at  first  round,  blunt  masses  of  ceils) 
begin  to  assume  forms  more  characteristic 
of  the  teeth  which  are  to  be  developed  from 


them,  and  by  their  rapid  growth  they  pro- 
trude from  the  mouths  of  the  follicles  (c) 
at  the  same  time  the  edges  of  the  follicles 
are  lengthened  into  little  valve-like  pro- 
cesses, or  opercula,  which  are  destined  to 
meet  and  form  covers  for  the  follicles  (d). 
There  are  two  of  these  opercula  in  the 
incisive  follicles,  three  for  the  canines,  and 
four  or  five  for  the  molars.  By  the  four- 
teenth week  the  two  lips  of  the  dental  groove 
meet  over  the  mouths  of  the  follicles,  so 
as  completely  to  enclose  each  papilla  in  a 
distinct  capsule  (e).  At  this  period,  before 
the  calcification  of  the  primitive  pulps  com- 
mences, a provision  is  made  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  second  or  permanent  molars, 
where  capsules  originate  in  buds  or  offsets 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  capsules  of  the 
temporary,  or  milk  teeth  (f).  These  offsets 
are  in  the  condition  of  open  follicles,  com- 
municating with  the  cavity  of  the  primitive 
tooth ; but  they  are  gradually  closed  in, 
and  detached  altogether  from  the  capsules 
of  the  milk  teeth  (g-hi).  Soon  after  the 
closure  of  the  follicles  of  the  milk  teeth, 
the  conversion  of  the  cells  of  the  original 
papilla  into  dentine  commences,  according 
to  the  method  already  described.  Whilst 
this  is  going  on,  the  follicles  increase  in 
size,  so  that  a considerable  space  is  left 
between  their  inner  walls  and  the  surface 
of  the  dental  pap  dice,  which  space  is  filled  up 
with  a gelatinous  granular  matter,  the  pulp 
destined  to  become  enamel;  but  this  con- 
version, and  the  ossification  of  the  capsule* 
to  form  the  cementum,  take  place  at  a later 
period.  All  the  permanent  teeth,  which 
are  destined  to  replace  the  milk  teeth, 
originating  in  the  above  mode,  by  offshoots 
from  the  capsules  of  the  former,  there 
remains  to  consider  the  method  adopted  by 
nature  in  the  formation  of  those  which  are 
not  thus  preceded  by  milk  teeth.  The  first 
of  these  is  found  to  be  developed  like  a milk 
tooth,  while  the  next  is  an  offset  from  that, 
just  as  the  permanent  teeth  are  produced 
from  the  capsules  of  milk  teeth;  and,  again, 
the  last  tooth  is  formed  in  an  exactly  similar 
way  from  this  third  molar— each  of  these 
teeth  appearing  at  a considerable  interval 
of  time  from  its  predecessor.  (See  Dr.  Car- 
penter’s Physiology , and  Mr.  Tomes’  work 
on  the  development  of  the  teeth.) 

1744.  The  Permanent  Teeth  consist  of 
three  distinct  varieties  in  shape— 1st,  the 
incisors,  or  cutting  teeth,  being  in  man  four 
above  and  four  below;  2nd,  the  canine , 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  incisors,  and 
being  two  above  and  two  below ; next  to 
them  come  the  bicuspids , four  above  and 
four  below ; and  beyond  these  again  are  the 
molars , six  above  and  six  below.  But  in  the 
milk  leeth  the  arrangement  varies  in  some 
measure,  the  incisors  and  canines  being  in 
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number  and  arrangement  the  same;  but 
the  place  of  the  bicuspids  being  occupied 
by  two  molars,  each  of  which  has  four 
tubercles.  The  permanent  molars  are  not 
preceded  by  milk  teeth. 

1745.  After  the  Closure  of  the  capsule, 
the  gum  is  also  closed  over  it  so  as  to  form 
a continuous  mucous  surface,  with  a dense 
fibrous  membrane  beneath,  so  that  the 
tooth,  as  it  becomes  developed,  has  to  rise 
through  this  before  it  becomes  apparent. 
The  process  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished is  called  absorption,  inasmuch  as 
the  particles  are  absorbed  or  taken  up 
into  the  blood  vessels,  or  absorbents,  as 
described  at  par  1461.  Although  the  teeth 
are  developed,  to  a certain  extent,  before 
birth,  they  are  not  so  far  so  as  to  rise 
through  the  gum ; and  they  usually  make 
their  appearance  at  the  periods  marked 
in  the  annexed  table,  though  not  with 
anything  like  certainty,  as  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  observed  in  the 
periods  of  the  teeth  first  cutting  the 
gum ; and,  therefore,  the  anxious  mother 
must  not  be  alarmed  if  her  child  does  not 
comply  with  the  arrangement  here  set 
down,  which  is  the  average  only.  Thus, 
many  children  are  not  furnished  with  a 
single  tooth  through  the  gum  until  two 
years  old,  while  others  cut  them  first  at 
one,  two,  or  three  months  of  age. 

Table  of  the  Time  of  Appearance  of 
the  Milk  Teeth. 

Months. 

Central  incisors  are  cut  at ...  7 

Lateral  incisors  8 to  10 

Anterior  molars  12  to  13 

Canines  14  to  20 

Posterior  molars  18  to  36 


Permanent  Teeth. 


First  molars  are  cut  at 
Central  incisors 
Lateral  incisors 
First  bicuspid 
Second  bicuspid 

Canines  

Second  molars 
Third  molars  ... 


Years  of  Age. 
6*  to  7 

7 to  8 

8 to  9 

9 to  10 
10  to  11 
12  to  12* 
12*  to  14 
16  to  30 


1746.  The  Management  of  the  Teeth 
has  a two-lold  tendency,  the  first  indication 
being , to  watch  and  assist  their  proper 
development;  and  the  second,  to  protect 
them  from  decay;  and  as  these  two  pro- 
cesses have  each  a separate  stage  of  life 
during  winch  they  are  prominently  active, 
so  the  proper  supervision  of  the  teeth  may 
take  its  tone  from  the  period  at  which  it  is 
to  be  exercised.  Thus,  the  mother  who 
watches  her  children’s  teeth  as  they  suc- 
cessively make  their  appearance,  has  a 


very  different  task  to  perform  from  that 
which  is  demanded  by  her  own  set;  and 
unless  she  understands  the  nature  of  the 
charge,  or  entrusts  it  to  another  more 
competent  than  herself,  she  will,  very 
probably,  overlook  much  which  ought  to 
engage  her  attention.  In  the  cutting  of 
the  milk  teeth,  there  is  very  little  cause 
for  anxiety  or  interference,  so  far  as  the 
teeth  themselves  are  concerned ; but  when 
the  second  set  are  making  their  appearance, 
the  mother  who  regards  the  future  welfare 
of  her  children,  in  point  of  comfort  and  per- 
sonal beauty,  will  see  that  they  are  allowed 
room  and  space  for  their  proper  arrange- 
ment in  the  mouth.  Children  at  a very 
early  age  should  be  encouraged  to  wash  out 
their  mouths  and  brush  their  teeth  with  a 
soft  brush  (but  no  powder) ; and  if  the  gums 
are  at  all  spongy  or  inclined  to  bleed,  the 
addition  of  a little  tincture  of  myrrh 
will  render  them  more  hard  and  healthy ; 
but  the  tartar  formed  upon  milk  teeth  is 
not  of  any  further  consequence  than  as 
showing  a slight  tendency  to  ill-health, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  all  removed  with  the 
tooth  to  which  it  is  attached.  But  if  the 
first  teeth  are  very  small,  and  at  the  same 
time  closely  set,  it  often  happens  that  the 
second  set  are  too  large  for  their  places,  and 
as  they  emerge  they  crowd  one  another  so 
much  that  they  cannot  find  room  to  stand 
in  a regular  row,  and  part,  or  all,  fall  out  of 
the  rank.  When  this  is  the  case  ono  or 
more  teeth  must  be  extracted ; but  as  the 
incisors  and  canine  teeth  are  very  con- 
spicuous, and  their  absence  is  very  readily 
detected,  it  is  considered  better  to  remove 
the  first  bicuspid,  which  permits  the  adja- 
cent teeth  to  extend  themselves  and  assume 
a regular  position.  If  this  is  done  early 
enough,  in  most  cases  it  is  sufficient ; but  if 
not,  a plate  must  be  fixed  in  the  opposite 
jaw  in  such  a way  as  to  meet  the  tooth  in  a 
slanting  direction,  and  so  force  it  into  its 
place,  or  it  must  be  brought  in  by  strong 
silk,  tying  it  to  the  adjacent  teeth.  These 
plans  must,  however,  be  entrusted  to  a 
skilful  dentist;  they  are  only  mentioned 
here  in  order  that  the  mother  may  he  made 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  by  his  aid  she  may 
hope  to  rectify  the  errors  occasioned  by  her 
omitting  to  have  earlier  assistance.  I have 
said  nothing  of  the  cutting  of  the  first 
teeth,  because  whenever  there  is  much  the 
matter  at  that  time  the  aid  of  a surgeon 
should  be  called  in,  who  will  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  lance  the  gums,  if  necessary;  but 
as  I believe  this  division  i3  fraught  with 
serious  ill-consequences,  if  it  is  done  with- 
out due  cause,  I should  never  advise  the 
parents  or  nurse  to  attempt*  the  operation, 
simple  and  easy  as  it  is.  The  milk  teeth 
often  decay  and  give  pain,  and  if  so  they 
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may  be  removed ; and  in  many  cases,  with- 
out any  such  destruction  of  substance, 
they  will  require  slight  interference,  from 
their  adhering  to  their  sockets  longer  than 
is  desirable,  or  prudent,  in  reference  to  the 
new  teeth.  In  all  cases,  however,  these 
fangs  are  absorbed  before  the  new  tooth 
shows  itself  and  from  this  circumstance  a 
very  slight  force  is  sufficient  to  remove 
them. 

1747.  The  Supervision  and  Management 
of  the  permanent  teeth  in  their  develop- 
mem  being  completed,  it  is  necessary  to 
see,  that  after  this  stage  they  are  prevented 
from  decaying.  It  appears,  that  this  disease 
of  the  tooth  is  partly  due  to  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  food  lodged  between 
the  spaces  in  eating.  When  there  is  joined 
to  this  an  unhealthy  or  weak  condition 
of  the  ivory,  which  is  thus  rendered  in- 
capable of  resisting  the  action  of  external 
causes,  and  also  the  continual  pressure  of 
the  adjacent  teeth,  when  too  close  together, 
this  decay  is  almost  sure  to  take  place  in 
some  part  or  other  of  the  crown.  When 
it  occurs  in  the  sides  of  the  necks,  just 
below  the  enamel,  the  cause  always  is  in 
the  food,  and  generally  so  when  in  the 
middle  of  the  crown  of  the  molars;  but 
sometimes  decay  takes  place  beneath  the 
enamel,  and  long  before  the  slightest  fissure 
in  this  part  can  be  detected  by  any  ordinary 
observation,  or,  at  all  events,  while  there 
is  no  opening  large  enough  to  admit  the 
food.  Besides  these  causes,  another  exists 
in  the  uncovered  state  of  the  roots,  or 
fangs,' or  in  their  being  covered  by  tartar 
instead  of  gum,  both  of  which  circum- 
stances tend  to  produce  decomposition  and 
decay,  and  should  be  cautiously  guarded 
against.  These  several  objects  are  carried 
out — 1st,  by  carefully  removing  the  food 
*eft  between  the  teeth  with  a proper  tooth- 
pick; 2nd,  by  brushing  off  both  the  food 
and  tartar,  at  least  once  a day,  with  the 
tooth-brush  and  tooth-powder;  3rd,  by 
attention  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
gums ; and  4th,  by  allowing  a dentist  to 
fill  any  cavity  which  may  occur  in  spite 
of  all  these  precautions. 

(а)  The  Best  Tooth-pick  for  cleansing 
the  spaces  between  the  teeth,  is  also  the 
cheapest,  namely,  that  made  from  a piece 
of  quill.  This  ought  to  be  passed  round 
and  between  all  the  teeth  after  each  meal, 
which  will  also  serve  to  keep  off  the  ten- 
dency to  form  tartar.  At  night,  a brush  with 
water  only  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
and  where  there  is  a strong  tendency  to 
decay  between  the  roots,  a piece  of  strong 
silk  may  be  drawn  backwards  and  forwards 
between  each  pair. 

(б)  In  Order  to  Remove  the  Tartar, 
a brush,  more  or  less  hard,  should  be  used 


every  morning,  with  some  tooth-powder 
on  it,  unless  the  enamel  should  be  very 
thin  indeed,  in  which  case  the  powder 
should  be  avoided,  as  being  likely  to  do 
damage  by  wearing  that  material  away 
too  fast.  The  tooth-powder  (for  which  a 
receipt  is  given  at  page  421)  is  a very 
valuable  one  for  the  removing  of  tartar, 
and  has  a considerable  preservative  effect 
upon  the  teeth,  so  that  even  decay  is 
arrested  in  some  measure  by  it.  I have 
known  it  used  by  one  family  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  with  a remarkable  degree 
of  success  in  preserving  to  all  a good  set 
of  teeth  up  to  the  age  of  seventy-five  or 
eighty. 

(c)  When  the  gums  adhere  firmly  to  the 
teeth,  and  leave  nothing  visible  beneath 
the  enamel,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
that,  in  point  of  health,  the  mouth  is  in 
a good  state;  but  if  they  recede,  they 
should  be  attended  to.  Tincture  of  myrrh 
is  an  excellent  application  for  the  purpose, 
and  a mixture  of  it  with  a solution  of 
chloride  of  soda  and  Eau-de-Cologne,  in 
equal  proportions,  and  used  on  the  brush, 
will  generally  be  efficacious,  unless  the 
general  health  is  also  greatly  at  fault. 

( d ) When  a Cavity  is  actually  deve- 
loped, the  sooner  it  is  filled  the  better. 
When  it  is  small,  and  has  not  opened 
into  the  natural  cavity  of  the  tooth,  gold- 
leaf  is  the  best  material,  the  dentist  pre- 
viously cutting  away  the  decayed  matter, 
and  pressing  in  the  gold  with  great  forca 
When,  however,  this  cavity  is  exposed, 
gold  is  useless  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
scientific  dentist  are  alone  capable  of 
making  the  tooth  useful,  and  at  the  same 
time  relieving  its  pain.  In  the  present 
day,  few  dentists  are  able  to  effect  this 
difficult  task ; but  I believe  there  are 
some  who  succeed  in  almost  all  cases, 
and  I know  that  it  has  been  done  in  some 
lew.  The  usual  resource  is  the  appli- 
cation of  an  amalgam  of  mercury  with 
silver  while  in  a soft  state,  which,  more- 
over, sometimes  arrests  decay  for  many 
years,  and  also  relieves  the  pain ; but  in 
most  cases  it  fails  in  its  object  when 
applied  in  an  advanced  stage,  and  is 
unworthy  of  any  strong  reliance. 

Sect.  4— Management  of  the 
Extremities. 

1748.  Little  is  to  be  said  about  the  feet 
and  hands,  because  ;hey  do  not  require 
much  to  be  done  for  them  beyond  that 
cleanliness  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  inculcate.  With  regard  to 
the  feet  of  children,  it  is  a great  mistake 
to  shoe  them  in  a careless  way,  if,  as  is 
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generally  the  case,  a good-looking  foot  is 
to  be  considered  of  any  importance.  Tight 
shoes  are  bad  in  every  way ; first,  by  their 
causing  an  awkward  and  shambling  car- 
riage ; and,  secondly,  from  their  producing 
corns  and  bunions,  which  are  worse  defects 
than  a large  and  spreading  foot.  Mothers 
should,  therefore,  watch  the  growth  of  the 
feet,  and  supply  new  shoes  as  soon  as  they 
are  too  small ; a very  constant  source  of 
annoyance  is  the  reservation  of  a pair  of 
best  shoes  until  the  foot  outgrows  them, 
as  it  generally  will  do  in  six  months ; it  is 
therefore  far  better  to  keep  only  one  or 
two  pairs  going  at  a time,  and  sacrifice 
present  appearance  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  child. 

1749.  In  Cutting  the  Toe-nails  of  the 
child,  the  nurse,  or  mother,  is  very  apt 
to  clear  out  the  corners  in  the  same  way 
as  she  would  cut  those  of  the  hand.  This 
is  a mistake,  as  the  pressure  of  the  shoe 
has  then  always  a tendency  to  curl  the 
nail  in  at  the  comer,  and  produce  serious 
inflammation  and  mischief.  The  nails  of 
the  foot  ought  to  be  cut  straight  across . 
or,  indeed,  scooped  out  a little  in  the 
middle;  and  if  this  plan  is  adopted  very 


few  nails  indeed  will  be  found  to  grow 
in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nails  of  the 
fingers  may  be  nicely  rounded,  though  in 
children  they  ought  to  be  kept  rather  short, 
to  avoid  the  accidents  which  are  otherwise 
apt  to  occur,  both  to  the  nail  by  its  frac- 
ture, and  to  the  skin  by  contact. 

1750.  Corns  are  very  constant  sources 
of  annoyance,  and  in  children  may  gene- 
rally be  avoided  by  attending  to  the  shoes, 
which  press  unequally,  from  not  fitting. 
Many  mothers,  to  avoid  this,  used  for- 
merly to  change  the  shoes  daily,  from 
right  to  left ; but  though  in  theory  very 
correct,  the  practice  is  defective,  because  no 
shoe  can  be  made  to  fit  both  feet,  from  the 
natural  curve  which  each  makes  out- 
wards in  the  middle.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
frequently  the  cause  of  corns  than  a cure 
for  them,  and  in  the  present  day  is  wholly 
out  of  fashion.  When  they  are  developed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  pain,  they 
are  to  be  removed  with  the  scissors  or 
knife,  a small  piece  at  a time,  and  kept  moist 
with  glycerine,  or  with  a piece  of  soap 
plaster,  which  prevents  that  harshness 
and  dryness  so  often  the  main  cause  of  the 
pressure  not  being  borne. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  LYING-IN  ROOM  AND  NURSERY. 


CHAP.  I.— THE  LYING-IN  ROOM. 


Sect.  1.  General  Observations. 

1751.  Pregnancy  in  the  female  of  these 
climates,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some 
few  very  robust  individuals,  is  attended 
with  certain  uncomfortable  sensations  and 
complications,  which  are  peculiar  to  her- 
self. No  animal,  whether  domestic  or  wild, 
appears  to  suffer  the  slightest  inconvenience 
during  this  period ; and,  consequently,  this 
exception  alone  marks  woman  out  as 
deserving  a different  treatment  at  this 
time  from  that  which  might  otherwise  be 
accorded  to  her.  At  the  same  time  a 
knowledge  of  these  facts  should  not  be 
strained  too  far ; and  certainly  the  woman 
who  takes  advantage  of  the  sympathy  of 
her  husband,  to  work  upon  his  feelings 
in  an  artful  manner,  is  deserving  of  any 
punishment  to  which  she  may  have  to 
submit. 

(a)  Sickness  is  the  most  common  atten- 
dant on  this  state,  and  also  one  of  those 
least  under  control.  It  appears  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  nature  of  the 
food;  and  the  more  strict  the  diet,  the 
greater  the  sickness  in  many  cases.  It  is 
undoubtedly  of  what  is  called  a nervous 
character— that  is  to  say,  we  know  nothing 
about  its  cause;  and,  therefore,  the  reme- 
dies which  are  sometimes  useful  can  only 
he  selected  empirically,  from  a knowledge 
that  in  other  cases  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  relieving  this  symptom.  In  most 
cases  it  only  lasts  for  the  first  two  or  three 
months,  and  seldom  extends  beyond  the 
period  of  quickening.  The  best  remedy  is 
a total  and  fearless  disregard  of  the  thing 
altogether.  Let  the  female  only  make  up 
her  mind  that  it  is  a common  event;  and 
let  her  retire  and  relieve  herself,  and  then 
soon  afterwards  eat  another  meal,  and  she 
will  generally  succeed  in  tiring  out  her 
stomach,  so  as  to  take  as  much  as  she 
requires.  But  if  she  makes  a fuss  about 
the  matter,  and  refuses  to  eat  “because 
she  knows  that  she  shall  be  sick,”  the 
stomach  being  too  long  empty  becomes 
weakened,  and  then  the  original  sickness 
becomes  converted  into  a true  indigestion. 
A little  ginger  and  soda  (five  grains  of 
each),  with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  sal 
volatile,  in  a small  wine-glassful  of  water, 
will  be  found  the  safest  remedy,  and  the 


most  generally  useful  among  those  fit  for 
domestic  exhibition. 

(6)  Diarrhoea  is  another  very  frequent 
complication  in  the  early  months  of  preg- 
nancy, which  should  at  once  be  checked. 
Rice-diet,  rice-water,  and  arrowroot,  may 
first  be  tried ; and  if  these  fail,  a few 
ounce-doses  of  chalk-mixture,  with  ten 
grains  of  aromatic  confection  in  each,  will 
often  succeed.  But  beyond  these,  the  suf- 
ferer should  not  treat  herself,  but  should 
at  once  call  in  medical  aid,  as  this 
state  of  things  is  very  apt  to  produce  mis- 
carriage. 

(c)  Toothache  often  occurs  in  those  who 
are  exempt  from  sickness,  and,  like  that 
complaint,  is  considered  to  be  “nervous” 
by  some.  But  it  appears  to  be  a fact, 
that  the  teeth  are  not  only  more  subject 
to  pain  at  this  time,  but  they  are  more 
liable  to  absolute  decay.  Many  women 
invariably  lose  a tooth  with  each  preg- 
nancy, and  therefore  the  mischief  is  not  to 
be  accounted  for,  by  simply  saying  that  it  is 
of  a “ nervous  ” character.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  so  severe  as  to  require  the  extrac- 
tion or  stopping  of  a tooth,  but  in  general 
it  is  better  to  postpone  all  operations  until 
after  the  confinement,  as  shocks  are  ex- 
tremely likely  to  produce  miscarriage. 

( d ) Pains  in  the  Abdomen,  commonly 
called  in  the  side,  are  very  generally  felt 
towards  the  fifth  and  sixth  month.  They 
are  seldom  of  any  serious  moment,  and 
are  generally  dispelled  by  friction  with  a 
warm  linament,  containing  laudanum  and 
ammonia. 

(e)  Constipation  is  a fertile  source  of 
discomfort  and  inconvenience,  and  is  partly 
caused  by  neglect  of  proper  exercise,  but 
in  a great  measure  by  the  pressure  of  the 
child.  A few  grains  of  rhubarb  (four  to 
eight),  with  a grain  of  ginger,  should  be 
made  into  a couple  of  pills,  and  given 
•with  the  dinner,  or,  if  necessary,  with 
another  meal  also.  This  is  better  than 
the  constant  exhibition  of  castor  oil,  which 
is  the  only  alternative,  for  nothing  is  so 
prejudicial  as  the  straining  occasioned  by 
constipation. 

GO  Haemorrhoids  occur  partly  as  a 
consequence  of  constipation,  and  partly, 
also,  from  the  pressure  on  the  veins  above. 
They  are  in  themselves  enlarged  veins, 
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and  are  relieved  by  those  means  which 
take  off  the  pressure  above,  such  as 
gentle  aperients.  Sulphur  is  an  excellent 
remedy,  given  in  ten  grain  doses  in  milk, 
at  night.  And  three  or  four  ounces  of 
cold  water,  not  more , may  be  thrown  up 
into  the  rectum,  just  before  relieving  the 
bowels  in  the  usual  way. 

(g)  Varicose  Veins  of  the  legs  are 
very  annoying  and  troublesome  attend- 
ants upon  the  latter  months.  They  are 
particularly  common  with  those  who 
stand  a great  deal,  such  as  washer- 
women, while  active  exercise  appears  to 
prevent  their  appearance.  In  such  cases 
the  stocking  must  be  held  up  by  the 
old-fashioned  string  to  the  stays,  and  the 
partial  pressure  of  the  garter  avoided. 
Friction,  gentle  purgatives,  and  exercise 
will  sometimes  relieve  them,  but  in  severe 
cases  it  is  better  to  prevent  their  getting 
worse  by  the  use  of  the  elastic  stocking, 
which  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  the  low 
price  of  7s.  or  8s.  each. 

( h ) The  Terror  of  the  approaching 
confinement  is  often  a source  oi  low 
spirits  in  young  females,  and  especially  in 
those  who  are  much  alone.  Females  in 
general,  although  they  bear  pain  well 
when  it  comes,  have  an  instinctive  dis- 
like to  it ; and  when  threatened,  it  has  a 
much  greater  effect  upon  them  than  upon 
men,  who  afterwards  would  be,  perhaps, 
worse  patients  than  the  weaker  sex. 
There  is  also  a natural  desire  in  those 
who  have  undergone  the  trial  to  magnify 
their  sufferings;  and  the  greatest  offence 
which  can  be  given  to  almost  any  woman 
is  to  tell  her  that  she  has  had  a “very 
good  time.”  Hence  it  arises  that  young 
people  are  often  filled  with  an  idea  that, 
as  a positive  certainty,  they  shall  have  to 
undergo  something  very  dreadful  indeed. 
Whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  this  horrible 
anticipation  is  not  often  realized,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  it  even 
equals  the  description  previously  given  to 
them.  Still  I believe  that  the  idea  would 
De  much  better  borne  if  young  women 
were  aware  of  the  infrequency  of  these 
severe  cases,  and  were  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  chance  of  such  an  occur- 
rence, in  their  own  individual  case, 
would  be  small  indeed.  With  regard  to 
the  danger,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  calculation;  but  few  ladies  are 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
risk.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  as  cer- 
tainly 300  to  1 against  death  occurring  in 
any  young  woman  of  fair  average  health, 
who  is  well  formed,  and  who  will  have 
the  advantage  of  fresh  air,  good  nursing, 
and  a mind  free  from  care.  In  those  who 


are  not  so  favourably  situated,  the  mor- 
tality is  increased  to  1 per  cent. 

(i)  Miscarriage  is  a very  frequent  acci- 
dent in  a first  pregnancy,  occasioned  partly 
from  a neglect  of  proper  precaution,  and 
partly  from  other  natural  causes.  When- 
ever it  is  threatened,  great  quiet  should  be 
enjoined,  and  the  recumbent  position  on  a 
sofa  strictly  maintained.  Horse-exercise 
is  a frequent  cause,  either  from  its  being 
continued  from  a dislike  to  give  it  up,  or 
from  a fear  lest  the  fact  of  its  being  dis- 
continued would  be  an  announcement  of 
the  state  which,  in  young  women,  is  some- 
times greatly  disliked  from  foolish  feelings 
of  mock-modesty.  They  should  remember, 
that  it  is  a state  honourable  in  itself;  and 
though  there  is  no  occasion  to  parade  it, 
yet  certainly  it  ought  never  to  be  concealed 
by  any  precaution,  which  leads  to  the 
injury  of  either  mother  or  child. 

Sect.  2.— Preparations  Required. 

1752.  As  soon  as  the  pregnancy  is  un- 
doubted, the  monthly  nurse  should  be 
selected  and  engaged.  Some  ladies  begin, 
to  think  of  this  official  very  early,  and  I 
have  sometimes  been  met  by  the  nurse 
with  the  assertion,  “ Oh,  Sir,  lam  engaged 

Up  to  ,”  mentioning  a month  nearly 

ten  months  off.  Undoubtedly,  some  ladies 
breed  so  regularly,  that  they  may  really 
do  this  without  much  chance  of  error  ; and 
where  a particular  nurse  is  a gieat 
favourite,  it  is,  I verily  believe,  sometimes 
done.  But,  besides  the  nurse,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prepare  baby-linen,  and  other 
things,  too  numerous  almost  to  mention. 
The  chief,  however,  being  the  two  grand 
essentials,  Nurse  and  Baby-linen. 

1753.  The  Nurse  is  really  an  important 
personage  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of 
the  expectant  mother;  for  she  is  as  com- 
pletely mistress  of  a house  as  any  autocrat 
is  master  of  his  dominions.  Everybody 
and  everything  gives  way  to  her,  except  the 
doctor,  when  present ; for,  as  soon  as  his 
back  is  turned,  he  is  too  often  deposed 
from  his  throne.  Now,  this  authority  and 
power  is  very  desirable,  if  placed  in  trust- 
worthy hands;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  often  leads  by  its  abuse  to  fearful,  and 
even  fatal  results.  From  the  long  habit 
of  control,  the  old  nurse  cannot  bear 
to  be  thwarted,  and  very  often  on  the 
slightest  attempt  she  flies  into  the  very 
reverse  of  what  she  is  wished  to  do ; and 
in  carrying  out  her  intentions  is  controlled 
by  no  fears  but  for  the  discovery  of  her 
plans,  which  she  generally  manages  to 
conceal.  Many  a sensible  woman  has  been 
restrained  by  a fear  of  her  nurse  from 
making  known  to  her  medical  attendant 
the  absurd  deviations  from  her  directions, 
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which  the  nurse  has  indulged  in  from  a 
mere  sense  of  the  necessity  of  showing 
her  own  importance ; but  so  absolute  is 
the  empire  established,  that  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  temporary  mistress  the 
patient  would  not  dare  to  divulge  what 
she  knows  is  wrong,  and  in  her  presence 
such  a feat  is  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
For  these  reasons,  I am  inclined,  from  long 
experience,  to  dislike  an  old  nurse ; by 
which  term  I do  not  necessarily  imply 
an  old  woman,  but  one  who  is  old  at 
her  calling,  and  who  flatters  herself,  from 
her  experience,  that  she  is  quite  as  knowing 
as  the  person  who  ought  to  be  her  superior 
officer.  There  is  really  so  little  for  a nurse 
to  exercise  her  intellect  upon,  that  a very 
little  experience  in  these  matters  is  enough ; 
and  I am  satisfied  that  very  few  nurses  are 
worth  having  after  more  than  five  or  six 
years’  practice.  Where  they  are  sensible 
enough  to  know  their  places,  after  this 
experience,  they  are  invaluable ; but  the 
exceptions  are  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  out 
of  the  calculation.  If  the  medical  atten- 
dant knows  his  duties,  and  attends  to 
them,  the  nurse  will  have  very  little  to 
do  with  her  mistress;  and  the  wants  of  a 
young  baby  are  confined  to  such  a limited 
circle,  that  they  are  soon  mastered  by  any 
person  of  ordinary  common  sense.  For 
these  reasons,  therefore,  I should  advise  the 
selection  of  an  active  and  intelligent  per- 
son, of  pleasing  manners,  not  too  talkative, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a desponding 
disposition,  who  has  had  from  two  to  five 
years’  practice,  and  has  in  her  youth  been 
accustomed  to  children,  either  in  her  own 
family  or  as  a nurserymaid  in  that  of  a 
mistress.  She  Should  be  sober,  if  possible ; 
though,  unfortunately,  this  quality  is 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  full  perfection. 
And  this  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at, 
when  the  nature  of  the  calling  is  con- 
sidered. Nurses,  on  the  average,  are  kept 
out  of  bed  for  two  or  three  nights  together, 
in  every  fresh  situation ; and  must  there- 
fore be  tired,  and  yet  anxious  to  appear 
cheerful  and  ready  to  do  what  is  wanted. 
To  effect  this  praiseworthy  object,  a dram 
is  taken,  which  soon  loses  its  effect, 
and  is  speedily  followed  by  another  and 
another,  till  the  habit  becomes  confirmed, 
and  is  carried  on  throughout  the  month  at 
a time  when  the  regular  occurrence  of 
good  nights  affords  no  excuse  for  such  an 
indulgence.  If  possible,  however,  sobriety 
should  be  insisted  upon ; and,  at  all  events, 
no  one  would  be  right  in  choosing  a nurse 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  she  was 
addicted  to  excess  in  spirituous  liquors. 

1754.  The  Usual  Wages  of  Monthly 
Nurses  are  from  one  guinea  to  three  guineas 
in  the  country  for  the  month,  and  from  the 


lower  sum  up  to  five  or  even  ten  in  London ; 
though  these  sums  are  not  paid  except  by 
the  very  wealthy.  If  the  attendance  is 
extended  beyond  the  month,  from  five  to 
ten  shillings  per  week  are  usually  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  original  sum  agreed  upon ; 
and  of  course  for  the  five  or  ten-guinea 
ladies  at  least  one  guinea  per  week  is  the 
proper  refresher. 

1755.  The  Outlay  for  Baby-linen  will 
vary  very  considerably,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  parents ; the  absolute  necessaries 
being  comparatively  few  and  inexpensive, 
and  it  is  only  from  indulging  in  finery  that 
the  future  mamma  is  induced  to  lay  out 
more  than  can  be  aff  orded  by  her  husband. 
A great  part  of  this  expenditure  formerly 
consisted  in  that  for  the  caps,  which  are 
now  generally  dispensed  with,  experience 
teaching  that  the  head  is  a part  which  is 
much  better  kept  at  as  low  a temperature 
as  the  room  ought  to  be  at,  where  a baby  is. 
Where  there  is  a very  great  draught  of  cold 
air  in  the  winter,  as  in  the  cottages  of  the 
very  poor,  a cap  may  perhaps  be  an  advan- 
tage ; but  in  all  above  that  class  there  is 
no  doubt  that  its  tendency  is  to  encourage 
mischief  in  the  brain,  attended  with  fits. 
Certainly  these  troublesome  complaints 
have  become  much  less  frequent  of  late 
years  than  was  formerly  the  case;  and  this 
change  is  mainly  due  to  the  abolition  of 
caps.  The  following  lists  comprise  those 
things  which  are  necessary  and  suitable 
for  each  class  of  persons  already  so  often 
alluded  to,  viz. 1st,  those  spending  .£100 ; 
2nd,  <£250;  3rd,  £500;  4th,  £1000  per  annum ; 
and  which  are  throughout  the  subjects  of 
observation  in  this  book. 

(a)  Baby-linen  suited  for  £100  a Year:— 

MADE  AT  READY 
HOME.  MADE. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Six  night-gowns  ...  . 

...  0 10 

6 

0 17 

6 

Six  shirts . 

...  0 

3 

4 h 

0 

6 

0 

Four  long  flannels 

...  0 10 

6 

0 19 

8 

Two  flannel  squares  , 

...  0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Four  barrows 

...  0 

1 

9 

0 

4 

0 

Three  swathes 

...  0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

3 

Three  dozen  diapers  , 

...  1 10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Three  flannel  ditto 

...  0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Tapes,  &c 

...  0 

o m 

... 

Flannel  binding  ... 

...  0 

2 

0 

... 

Hair-brush  

...  0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Three  pairs  of  boots  , 

...  0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Powder  and  box  ...  . 

...  0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

£3  13 

0 

£6 

6 

5 

These  calculations  are,  of  course,  made 
upon  the  most  economical  scale,  every- 
thing being  new,  and  good.  The  night- 
gowns  are  of  corded  muslin,  at  is.  per 
yard;  and,  if  nicely  made  and  frilled,  wiU 
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look  very  well  for  the  day  as  well  as  night ; 
and  by  allowing  the  child  to  wear  a clean 
one  in  the  day  during  th8  first  half  of  the 
week,  and  then  wear  the  same  at  night 
during  the  second  half,  some  saving  can 
be  made  in  the  washing,  and  there  will 
be  two  spare  ones  in  case  of  accidents. 
The  shirts  are  made  of  lawn,  at  Is.  6d.  per 
yard,  and  will  admit  of  as  much  stitch- 
ing as  the  mother  likes;  but  no  work,  or 
lace.  The  long  flannels,  at  Is.  9d.  per  yard, 
will  take  about  four  yards  of  mixed  silks, 
and  cotton  binding  at  Id.  per  yard.  The  har- 
rows, or  baby  flannels,  are  also  made  of  the 
same  priced  flannel  as  the  first ; the  swathes 
of  a rather  finer  flannel.  They  should  be 
made  of  either  a very  fine  Welsh,  at  3s., 
or  Saxony  flannel ; the  latter  is  the  softest. 
The  diapers  are  8d.  per  yard  ; but  if  there 
are  any  old  table-cloths  ready  to  be  cut  up, 
nothing  is  so  nice  and  soft  for  this  purpose. 
A sponge  is  not  mentioned,  as  many  nurses 
prefer  a piece  of  flannel,  either  old  or  new, 
and,  of  course,  that  is  cheaper  than  the 
sponge.  Three  or  four  skeins  of  wool  will 
serve  either  to  knit  or  crotchet  a pair  of 
socks.  No  common  pins  should  on  any 
account  be  used;  when  tapes  cannot  be 
made  to  answer,  the  shielded  pin,  sold 
for  the  express  purpose,  is  the  only  safe 
article.  It  will  be  found,  that,  though  the 
ready-made  clothes  cost  more,  the  materials 
are  not  nearly  so  good  as  those  bought  and 
made  at  home.  So  much  depends  upon  the 
workmanship  of  these  little  articles,  and  a 
good  pattern,  that  neat  stitching  and  sewing 
; will  make  the  coarsest  garment  look  well. 

Nothing  is  said  about  robes,  as  they  may 
j be  considered  luxuries,  not  necessaries,  and 
[ can  very  well  be  dispensed  with. 

(b)  Baby-linen  suited  for  £250  a Year 

MADE  AT  READY 
HOME.  MADE. 


rODeS  must  aisu  ue  mauc  <11/  uumv, 
be  braided  to  look  very  pretty.  With  a 
little  narrow  lace  round  the  body  and 
sleeves,  the  remarks  applied  to  the  list  for 
£100  a year  will  apply  to  this,  except  that 
the  materials  are  rather  more  expensive  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  income.  Only 
three  robes  are  mentioned,  because  the 
long  gowns,  if  well  and  prettily  made,  are 
quite  sufficient.  If  the  child  is  born  in  the 
winter  they  are  warmer ; and  if  in  the 
summer,  it  is  so  soon  short-coated  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
robes,  which  are  a very  costly  article. 

(c)  Baby-linen  suited  for  £500  a Year 

MADE  AT  READY 
HOME.  MADE. 

£ S.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Six  robes  2 10  0 10  10  0 

Eight  long  gowns 1 7 0 2 14  0 

Six  shirts 0 16  6 1 10  0 

Three  day  flannels 0 15  0 110 

Three  night  ditto 0 10  6 0 16  6 

Four  calico  petticoats  ...  0 8 0 0 18  0 

Four  barrows  0 3 0 0 6 0 

One  cashmere  shawl  ...  0 10  0 110 

Three  flannel  squares  ...  0 15  0 1 10  0 

Three  swathes  0 4 6 

Four  dozen  diapers  ...  2 0 0 4 0 0 

Three  flannel  ditto  ...  0 4 6 0 10  0 

Tapes,  binding,  &c.  ...  0 1 0 

Hair-brush  0 2 6 0 2 6 

Powder  and  box  0 2 6 0 2 0 

Sponge  0 5 0 0 5 0 

Four  pairs  of  boots  ...  0 1 0 0 3 0 

£10  11  6 £25  13  6 

In  this  list  the  materials  are  still  finer  than 
in  the  last.  Of  course,  the  ready-made 
articles  may  be  obtained  more  cheaply ; but 
excepting  the  robes,  I do  not  think  their 
materials  will  be  at  all  equal  to  those  made 
at  home,  nor  will  the  work  be  so  good. 


Three  robes  

£ s. 
,.  0 15 

d. 

0 

£ s. 

1 10 

d. 

0 

(cT)  Baby-linen  suited  for  £1000  a Year  : 

Eight  long  gowns 

,.  1 2 

6 

1 12 

0 

MADE  AT 

READY 

Six  shirts 

,.0  5 

4i 

0 18 

0 

HOME. 

MADE, 

Three  day-flannels 

,.  0 12 

0 

0 18 

0 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Three  night  ditto 

. 0 7 10J 

0 14 

9 

Eight  robes  

,600 

24  0 0 

Four  barrows 

,.0  1 

9 

0 6 

0 

Eight  monthly  gowns... 

1 15  0 

6 0 0 

Three  swathes 

0 2 

6 

Six  night-gowns  

0 12  0 

2 2 0 

Three  flannel  squares .. 

,.  0 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

Four  day-flannels 

,16  0 

1 14  0 

Three  dozen  diapers  .. 

,.  1 13 

0 

3 0 

0 

Four  night-flannels  ... 

0 18  0 

10  0 

Three  flannel  ditto 

,.0  4 

6 

0 6 

0 

Six  calico  petticoats  ... 

12  0 

2 2 0 

Two  petticoats  ...  .< 

..0  2 

8 

0 5 10 

Twelve  shirts 

2 0 0 

4 4 0 

Tapes,  binding,  &c...  . 

..0  3 

0 

0 2 

Four  barrows 

0 4 0 

0 8 0 

Hair-brush  

..0  2 

0 

0 

Three  swathes  

0 3 0 

Three  pairs  of  boots  . 

..0  1 

0 

0 3 

0 

Two  Cashmere  shawls 

14  0 

3 0 0 

Powder  and  box  ...  . 

..0  2 

0 

0 2 

0 

Four  flannel  squares  ... 

,10  0 

1 14  0 

£6  2 

8 

£11  0 

1 

Five  dozen  diapers 
Four  flannel  ditto 

, 4 10  0 
.060 

5 0 0 
0 12  0 

The  swathes  are  not  put  down,  as  they 
should  be  taken  from  the  long  flannels;  the 


Carried  forward ...  £20  17  0 £51  19  0 
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£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
Brought  forward  ...  20  17  0 51  19  0 

Tapes,  &c.  ...  0 2 0 

Hair-brush  0 4 0 0 4 0 

Powder,  &c 0 3 6 0 3 6 

Sponge  0 7 0 0 7 0 

Six  pairs  of  boots ......  0 2 0 0 9 0 


£21  15  6 £53  2 6 
The  ready-made  articles  may  be  higher  in 
value,  but  the  materials  to  be  made  up  at 
home  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  Hoods 
vary  from  4s.  to  30s. ; and  cloaks,  from  12s. 
to  £4  4s. ; but  as  they  are  generally  bought 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  I have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  them  in 
the  lists.  Neither  have  I inserted  caps. 
They  are  so  little  used  now ; and  are  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  even  disadvantage- 
ous to  the  health  of  the  child.  When 
children  are  short-coated,  it  is  a good  plan 
to  tack  their  clothes  together;  it  saves 
trouble,  and  makes  them  look  neater,  as 
they  keep  in  place  better. 

1756.  A Basket,  of  an  open  shape,  is 
usually  purchased  to  contain  these  arti- 
cles; but  as  it  is  sometimes  omitted,  from 
motives  of  economy,  it  is  not  included  in 
the  estimate.  In  every  case,  either  it  or  a 
small  drawer,  or  some  similarly  convenient 
receptacle,  must  be  provided,  as  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  dressing  to  be  properly- 
conducted  without  something  of  this  kind. 
The  price  of  the  ordinary  basket  varies  from 
2s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d. 

1757.  The  Cradle,  and  other  et  ceteras 
of  the  lying-in-room,  are  not  very  expen- 
sive. The  cradle  may  be  purchased  for 
one  pound,  or  it  may  be  made  up  so 
expensively  as  to  cost  ten  or  twelve 
guineas.  It  is,  in  fact,  a luxury,  and  not 
essentially  necessary,  as  many  young 
couples  are  content  to  put  their  offspring 
in  a large  basket,  one  of  which  fit  for  the 
reception  of  a young  baby  is  to  be  met 
with  in  most  houses.  Two  or  three  guineas 
may  be  considered  the  usual  expenditure 
for  this  article,  when  it  is  indulged  in. 
The  mattress  for  the  cradle  is  best  made 
of  wool,  which  is  warm  and  capable  of 
being  cleaned.  For  the  poorer  class  a 
chaff  mattress  answers  very  well,  and  the 
chaff  is  readily  changed  when  soiled ; but, 
from  being  a good  conductor  of  heat,  it  is 
cold,  and  to  avoid  this  requires  a blanket 
to  be  doubled  and  laid  upon  it.  Extra 
sheets,  blankets,  &c.,  are  generally  pro- 
vided, though  these  are  only  wanted  in 
very  small  establishments,  as  in  larger 

■ ones  there  are  usually  enough  to  answer 
at  this  time.  A bottle  of  brandy  is  also 
a requisite,  as  it  may  sometimes  be  wanted 
at  a minute’s  notice,  and  its  deficiency 
may  make  the  difference  between  life  and 


death.  It  is  also,  by  most  people,  used 
externally  for  both  mother  and  infant. 

1758.  A Room  should  be  selected  as 
airy  as  possible,  and  it  should  have  a fire- 
place in  such  a situation  that  a fire  can  be 
lighted  in  it  with  safety.  In  many  cases 
a large  four-post  bedstead  is  put  *in  a 
small  room,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  is  only  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  grate,  so  that  a fire  lighted 
there  is  positively  dangerous.  When  rooms 
are  so  small  as  this  they  should  have  the 
bed  differently  arranged,  that  is  to  say, 
if  there  is  no  larger  one  in  the  house; 
but,  when  it  is  recollected  that  human 
beings  are  to  be  shut  up  for  days  together 
in  this  space,  it  will  at  once  appear  that 
any  temporary  sacrifice  of  comfort  ought 
to  be  made  which  would  permit  of  another 
room  being  used.  It  is  always  desirable 
at  these  times  to  have  both  sides  of  the 
bed  free  from  the  wall ; but  if  the  room 
must  be  of  the  size  indicated  above,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  feasible  plan  to  place  the 
side  of  the  bed  against  the  wall,  and  so 
give  room  to  light  the  fire  with  safety. 
Bed-hangings  are  at  all  times  useless 
incumbrances,  and  at  these  times  are  more 
than  usually  obnoxious,  as  there  is  never 
any  reason  to  avoid  fresh  air,  and  they 
can  only  serve  to  obstruct  it.  In  every 
way,  therefore,  room  should  be  made  by 
removing  these  hangings,  as  well  as  the 
window  curtains,  and  any  chests  of 
drawers,  or  other  articles  of  furniture, 
which  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Sect.  3.— Management  of  the  Mother. 

1759.  If  the  female  expecting  her  con- 
finement has  secured  a nurse  answering 
to  the  qualities  above  described,  and  has 
also  a doctor  engaged  to  attend  her,  in 
whom  she  has  reason  to  place  confidence, 
she  may  consider  herself  fortunate,  and 
need  trouble  herself  very  little  about  any 
other  assistance.  The  society  of  a female 
friend  is  no  doubt  a consolation  and  com- 
fort in  these  trials,  but  that  one  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  frequently  selected  is 
generally  the  worst  adapted  to  afford  it 
A daughter  naturally  looks  to  her  mother, 
and  she  should  do  so  certainly  now  if  the 
mother’s  feelings  could  always  be  con- 
trolled ; but  in  these  circumstances  it 
generally  happens  that  she  feels  too  much, 
and  is  consequently  unable  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  her  charge,  so  that  instead 
of  exhibiting  a cheerful  and  encouraging 
countenance,  she  is  inclined  to  emulate 
the  patient  in  giving  way  to  her  tears.  If 
all  goes  well  it  matters  little  who  is  by; 
but  in  case  of  any  complication,  she  is 
very  properly  consulted,  and  is  unnerved 
and  anxious,  instead  of  showing  calmness 
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and  confidence.  All  this  re-acts  upon  the 
patient,  and  for  these  reasons,  which  I 
have  seen  exemplified  in  scores  of  cases, 
I should  never  advise  the  selection  of  a 
mother  as  a comforter,  at  the  hour*  of 
trial,  unless  she  is  of  unusually  firm 
nerve  and  calm  disposition.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  she  should  be  merry,  for 
nothing  is  so  aggravating  as  a light,  care- 
less tone  at  these  times;  hut  that  she 
should  be  able  to  control  her  feelings, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Men  are 
always  in  the  way  at  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
the  more  the  husband  can  be  ignored  the 
better.  Of  course,  his  natural  anxiety  will 
keep  him  within  reach,  and  if  he  is  ready 
to  act  in  case  he  is  wanted  to  fetch  assist- 
ance, it  is  all  that  he  can  or  ought  to  do. 

1760.  Every  One  at  these  Times  ought 
to  have  the  assistance  of  a competent 
person,  who  is  initiated  into  the  mysterious 
processes  connected  with  the  birth,  wash- 
ing and  dressing  of  a child ; and,  therefore, 
they  may  well  be  passed  over,  and  we 
may  assume  all  this  done,  and  the  first  day 
of  the  young  thing’s  life  completed.  After- 
wards, however,  begins  a part  in  the 
management  of  both  mother  and  child, 
which  is  of  no  little  importance,  and 
requires  the  superintendence  of  both  doctor 
and  nurse,  who  should,  if  possible,  pull 
together.  In  the  present  section,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mother  is  the  part  which  will 
be  described;  and  in  this  account  it  may 
be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  day  after 
the  confinement  is  reckoned  the  second  day , 
the  day  after  that  the  third,  and  so  on. 

1761.  General  Principles.— The  manage- 
ment of  the  mother  after  her  delivery 
requires  considerable  judgment,  because 
she  is  lying  in  a state  wholly  different  from 
ordinary  disease,  and  yet  demands  quite  as 
much  care  as  if  she  were  afflicted  with  it. 
There  is,  at  this  time,  a great  tendency  to 
fever,  but  as  yet  it  certainly  has  not  made 
its  appearance,  consequently  the  treatment 
necessary  for  fever  is  out  of  place,  and 
might  even  produce  what  it  is  intended 
to  avoid.  The  truth  is,  that,  in  healthy 
young  women,  there  is  nothing  beyond  a 
natural  process,  which  only  requires  eight 
.or  nine  days’  rest  in  the  recumbent  position, 
with  two  or  three  of  low  diet,  to  remove  all 
risk  of  dangerous  consequences.  It  is  only 
in  those  who  are  diseased,  or  distorted, 
that  mischief  should  be  expected  as  a 
regular  result;  and  in  them  extra  pre- 
cautions ought  to  be  taken.  That  unnatural 
development  of  the  nervous  excitability, 
which  is  sure  to  attend  upon  high  living 
with  little  exercise,  and  accompanies  those 
who  indulge  in  heated  rooms  and  midnight 
dissipations,  maybe  looked  upon  as  disease; 
and  it  is  in  those  who  are  subject  to  these 


particular  conditions  of  the  nervous  system 
that  the  most  serious  complications  occur. 
But  leaving  these  out  of  the  question,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  proper 
domestic  treatment  at  these  times,  by  the 
aid*  of  which  ninety-nine  healthy  women 
out  of  every  hundred  may  be  brought 
through  the  period  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, without  requiring  more  than  a dose  or 
two  of  castor-oil. 

1762.  The  strict  Maintenance  of  the 
Recumbent  Position  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  precautions  to  be  taken,  and 
without  it  no  one  can  for  a single  day  calcu- 
late upon  a freedom  from  inflammation. 
The  column  of  blood  above  the  pelvis  is  of 
considerable  height,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
force  of  gravity  in  other  matters ; and  this 
column  acting  downwards  fills  the  vessels, 
and  causes  a tendency  to  congestion  or 
inflammation,  which  leads  to  the  most 
serious  results.  From  a long  experience  I 
am  convinced  that  a woman  will  do  better 
if  she  neglects  every  other  precaution  and 
attends  to  this,  than  if  she  runs  counter  in 
this  respect,  and  is  perpetually  sitting  up  in 
bed,  or  even  walking  about  her  room.  On 
the  second  day  many  women  feel  so  strong 
and  well  that  they  are  tempted  to  get  out 
of  bed  “ to  feel  their  legs,’'  and  fancy  they 
are  quite  themselves  again ; but  so  surely  as 
this  is  attempted  comes  a reckoning  on  the 
third  or  fourth,  at  which  time  they  can 
scarcely  sit  up  from  pain  or  other  incon- 
venience. It  is  a great  trial  of  patience,  I 
allow,  and  appears  for  the  first  ten  days  to 
cause  great  loss  of  strength,  for  even  a 
person  in  perfect  health  cannot  lie  down 
for  nine  days  strictly  without  feeling  faint 
at  first  sitting  up  or  walking.  This,  how- 
ever, soon  goes  off,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fortnight  the  strength  is  regained  to  a 
much  fuller  extent  than  if  the  bed  bad 
never  been  kept  at  all.  Every  succeeding 
confinement  makes  this  position  still  more 
necessary,  for  reasons  which  every  mother 
will  readily  comprehend.  Let  me  therefore 
repeat,  that  every  woman  who  wishes  to 
regain  her  health  entirely,  without  any 
discomfort  or  drawback , should  never  raise 
her  shoulders  off  her  pillow  for  nine  days 
after  her  delivery ; and  the  same  applies  to 
a miscarriage ; in  fact,  the  rule  is  even  more 
necessary  at  that  time. 

1763.  The  Establishment  of  Lactation 
is  tne  turning  point  of  the  lying-in -room, 
upon  which  depends  the  freedom  from 
fever  or  inflammation  in  most  cases.  In 
a state  of  the  highest  health,  this  process 
is  ushered  in  by  a slight  accession  of  fever; 
and  if  that  does  not  show  itself,  the  lacta- 
tion is  imperfect,  or  if  it  is  allowed  to  run 
on  too  high,  the  secretion  is  forthwith 
checked.  As  a consequence,  it  may  be 
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inferred  that  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  too 
great  a depression  of  the  system  on  the 
second  day;  but  the  moment  the  feverish 
symptoms  appear,  quiet  and  starvation  are 
the  essentials  to  success.  A little  cheerful 
conversation,  and,  sometimes  in  delicate 
patients,  a basin  of  chicken  or  veal  broth, 
may  be  allowed  on  this  day,  unless  the 
breasts  are  becoming  full,  or  there  is 
evidence  of  fever  in  the  increased  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse.  The  safest  plan,  in 
most  cases,  is  to  keep  to  tea  and  bread  and 
butter,  with  gruel  only,  until  after  the 
breasts  are  quite  soft  and  comfortable. 
Aperient  medicine  should  never  be  given 
until  the  milk  is  making  its  appearance 
pretty  freely,  which  is  generally  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  when  a dose  of 
castor-oil  will  almost  always  be  needed. 
If,  therefore,  there  is  an  impediment  to 
this  secretion,  the  aperient  must  be  post- 
poned until  the  fourth  day,  and  the  food 
must  be  improved  to  such  an  extent  as 
is  advised  by  the  medical  attendant.  By 
impediment  to  the  secretion  of  milk  is  not 
to  be  understood  any  obstruction  in  its 
flow , for  that  would  be  a most  injurious 
mistake,  requiring  exactly  an  opposite 
treatment.  The  secretion  for  its  establish- 
ment demands  a slight  increase  of  the 
powers  of  the  system  beyond  their  usual 
condition,  and  if  these  are  not  inclined  to 
rouse  themselves,  they  must  be  aided  in 
the  way  I have  mentioned ; but  when  once 
the  breasts  have  become  full  and  hard  this 
stage  is  accomplished,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  nurse  must  now  be  directed  to  pro- 
cure the  flow  of  the  milk  by  all  the  means 
in  her  power,  unless  it  is'  determined  to 
avoid  suckling,  when  the  opposite  course 
must  be  taken. 

1764.  To  Procure  the  Flow  of  Milk  so 
that  the  child  can  help  herself,  is  an  art  not 
easy  of  acquirement,  without  the  actual 
demonstration  of  one  who  has  already 
achieved  it.  It  may  be  supposed  by  some 
people,  that  nature  has  provided  the  child 
with  power  to  get  her  own  supply,  and  so, 
in  ah  probability,  she  has  in  her  own 
dominions ; but,  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  from  the  pressure  of  the  stays 
carried  through  several  generations,  the 
nipples  are  so  shortened  and  injured  in 
their  development,  that,  if  left  to  itself, 
many  a child  would  actually  starve.  This 
I have  myself  tried  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, having  imbibed  the  theory,  among 
many  others  of  a similar  kind,  that  the 
child  would  sooner  or  later  manage  for 
herself.  The  worst  part  of  the  predicament 
is,  that  every  hour’s  delay  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  the  child ; and  there  is  no  help, 
umess  the  nurse  or  some  other  person  sets 
to  work  and  brings  away  the  first  part  of 


the  secretion,  after  which  the  child  fastens 
readily  enough.  But  in  this  there  is  great 
difficulty,  because  there  is  an  absence  of 
that  natural  “draught  of  milk”  which  is 
caused  by  the  desire  of  the  mother  to  afford 
nourishment  to  her  baby.  The  same  diffi- 
culty is  sometimes  experienced  in  milking 
the  cow,  who  often  takes  a dislike  to  her 
milker,  and  will  not  give  down  her  milk; 
not  that  she  has  any  muscular  power  by 
which  she  can  restrain  it,  but  she  does  not 
desire  to  yield  it,  and,  as  a consequence, 
it  is  not  yielded.  Even  if  a strange  child 
is  brought  to  the  young  mother  to  perform 
the  office,  and  has  twice  or  thrice  the 
strength  of  her  own,  the  instinctive  reluc- 
tance to  give  sustenance  to  a stranger  is 
still  in  play,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
nursery,  “the  draught  does  not  come.” 
The  nurse  must , however,  persevere,  either 
with  the  aid  of  pumps  or  the  mouth,  in 
drawing  out  the  nipple;  and  to  aid  this 
steady  and  pretty  strong  pressure  of  the 
base  of  the  breast  is  the  best  means  in  her 
power.  Taking  one  in  both  hands,  and,  as 
it  were,  raising  it  from  the  ribs,  she  sur- 
rounds its  base,  and  steadily,  yet  without 
undue  force,  she  proceeds  to  force  out  the 
contents,  using  suction  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  pump  or  mouth.  The  India- 
rubber  pump  {Jig  145  a)  is  far  the  best  for 
this  purpose,  as  its  exhausting  power  is 
more  steady  than  that  afforded  by  the 
human  hand,  or  the  old  glass  tube  repre- 
sented at  (b),  and  used  with  one  end  in  the 
mouth.  By  persevering  in  these  plans, 
together  with  a gentle  rubbing  of  the 
breast,  the  milk  is  generally  made  to  flow 
tolerably  readily,  and  as  soon  as  it  does  so 
the  child  should  be  applied;  but  for  the 
first  three  or  four  days  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  begin  and  end  also  in  this  way, 
each  time  the  child  is  to  be  suckled,  as  it 
is  very  important  to  empty  the  breast 
completely.  At  this  early  age  the  child 
will  require  the  breast  every  two  or 
three  hours,  which,  taking  them  alter- 
nately, will  relieve  each  every  four  or  six 
hours. 

1765.  When  the  Breasts  are  to  be 
Dried,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  the 
morning  after  delivery,  by  rubbing  them 
with  equal  parts  of  spirit  and  oil.  The 
latter  is  only  useful  to  aid  the  friction, 
which  should  be  steady,  slow,  and  deep, 
not  of  the  surface  only.  The  spirit  may  be 
either  camphorated  spirit,  or  brandy,  or 
whisky,  or  Eau-de-Cologne.  Some  nurses 
use  a stimulating  plaster ; but  the  friction 
with  oil  and  spirit  is  far  the  best  plan.  If 
they  become  very  full  and  hard,  or  what 
the  nurses  call  “wedged,”  it  will  some- 
times be  necessary  to  relieve  them  by  the 
method  of  drawing  described  in  the  last 
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section.  During  the  stage  in  which  this 
drying  process  is  going  on,  and  until  the 
milk  is  comparatively  gone,  the  diet  must 
remain  low,  nothing  but  tea  and  gruel 
being  allowed,  and  an  aperient  should  be 
given  every  other  morning.  If  more  cooling 
medicine  than  this  is  required,  it  will  of 
course  be  administered  by  the  medical 
attendant. 

17(56.  In  Order  to  Avoid  the  above 
Troublesome  Condition  of  the  nipples, 
many  pregnant  women  wear  shields, 
or  glasses  (see  fig.  146),  which  take  off 
the  pressure,  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nipple;  but  although  this 
may  be  of  some  slight  use,  it  is  not 
adequate  to  the  task,  even  though  aided 
by  suction,  either  natural  or  artificial; 
and  there  will  be  nearly  as  much  diffi- 
culty at  last  as  if  no  steps  had  been 
taken.  During  lactation,  however,  they 
may  be  worn  to  encourage  the  continuance 
of  the  nipple  in  a prominent  form ; though 
even  then  half  a minute’s  suction  does 
more  than  an  hour’s  wearing  of  the 
shield. 

1767.  Sore  Nipples  are  a constant 
source  of  pain  and  annoyance,  and  in  some 
women  no  precaution  will  prevent  their 
appearance.  Frequent  suction,  previous 
to  delivery,  is  the  best  remedy,  as  it 
accustoms  the  skin  to  the  alternations  of 
moisture  and  dryness,  which  seem  to 
occasion  this  state.  A common  cause  is 
the  mismanagement  at  the  time  of  the 
milk  first  coming,  when  anxious  mothers 
and  nurses  are  too  apt  to  be  constantly 
meddling  with  them,  by  putting  the  child 
to  them,  and  other  experiments.  The 
nipple  should  always  be  allowed  from 
four  to  six  hours’  rest ; and  when  this  is 
done,  it  will  seldom  give  way.  If,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  every  precaution,  it 
becomes  chapped,  the  best  remedy  is 
glycerine,  which  is  neither  disagreeable 
to  the  mother,  nor  dangerous  to  the 
child.  It  gives  little  or  no  pain,  and  may 
be  kept  constantly  applied,  first  wiping 
the  cracks  quite  dry  with  a soft  piece  of 
cloth,  or  muslin.  If  the  Belmont  glyce- 
rine is  used,  it  is  so  devoid  of  smell  as  to 
occasion  no  disgust  even  to  the  most  sen- 
sitive nose.  Collodion  is  also  a very  useful 
remedy,  but  it  occasions  very  consider- 
able smarting,  and  is  not  equal  to  the 
glycerine. 

1768.  When  Lactation  is  fully  estab- 
lished the  diet  is  gradually  improved, 
so  that  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  a little 
animal  food,  in  the  shape  of  broth,  may  be 
allowed.  On  the  sixth,  a little  chicken 
or  white  fish  may  be  given,  followed  on 
the  next  day  by  a chop ; and,  if  the  milk 
comes  freely,  a little  wine  and  water,  or 


malt  liquor.  After  this  the  diet  may  be 
made  gradually  more  generous,  until  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  class  in  question  is 
reached.  On  the  tenth  day  the  nurse 
should  get  her  mistress  dressed  without 
stays,  and  let  her  reach  a couch,  to  which, 
she  will  probably  have  some  difficulty  in 
walking ; but  gradually  increasing  her 
distance,  in  a day  or  two  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  progressing  about  the  room, 
or  on  any  level  ground. 

1769.  In  this  Country  it  is  usual  for 
the  female,  after  parturition,  to  avoid 
showing  herself  in  public  until  she  has 
returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty  in  church 
for  her  safe  delivery;  and  this  rule  is, 
according  to  established  custom,  complied 
with  somewhere  about  the  third  or  fourth 
week;  after  which  the  more  air  and  exer- 
cise which  can  be  taken  the  better  for  the 
health  of  both  mother  and  child. 

1770.  The  Diet  of  the  Suckling  Female 
should  be  highly  nourishing,  but  not  heat- 
ing. Many  mothers  are  able  to  produce 
milk  enough  for  their  children  without  any 
food  but  that  afforded  by  meat,  bread,  and 
vegetables,  with  tea  and  milk;  but  others, 
who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  fer- 
mented liquors,  cannot  be  made  to  supply 
enough  without  it.  Although,  therefore,  in 
theory  alcohol  is  of  no  use  in  forming  milk, 
which  is  full  of  nitrogen,  and  cannot  there- 
fore proceed  from  the  alcohol,  yet  it  is  in 
some  way  serviceable  in  producing  it,  and 
probably  by  its  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system.  I have  often  tried  water 
only,  and  have  found  in  many  cases  that 
without  malt-liquor  the  milk  is  scanty  and 
poor,  whereas  the  addition  of  a pint  or  two 
of  that  article  will  cause  the  secretion  of 
twice  the  amount  of  milk,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  vastly  improved  in  quality. 
Meat  and  meat-soups,  milk,  and  especially 
weak  tea,  with  plenty  of  milk  and  sugar  in 
it,  are  the  best  forms  of  diet;  and  in  addition 
good  fresh  malt-liquor,  free  from  the  adul- 
teration of  the  public-house.  I am,  how- 
ever, quite  satisfied  that  milk  produced  by 
the  over-stimulation  of  large  quantities  of 
stout  or  wine  is  much  more  unwholesome 
to  the  child  than  artificial  food;  and  the 
mother  who  has  recourse  to  them  to  avoid 
that  alternative  does  harm  to  her  child  as 
wefi  as  herself.  It  is  far  better  to  wean 
the  former,  and  trust  to  dry-nursing,  than 
to  fill  it  with  milk  the  produce  of  a system 
saturated  with  alcohol. 

1771.  Over-lactation — Some  mothers  are 
troubled  with  an  excessive  flow  of  milk,  by 
which  they  are  exhausted  to  a terrible 
degree.  Extra  support  by  food  and  malt- 
liquor  often  seems  only  to  increase  the 
flow,  and  does  quite  as  much  harm  as  good. 
When,  therefore,  this  state  is  carried  to 
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excess,  it  is  better  to  wean  the  child,  and 
give  up  the  suckling  altogether;  but,  if  pos- 
sible, the  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep 
up  this  kind  of  support  to  the  child  until  it 
is  five  or  six  months  old,  as  by  that  time 
it  has  gained  strength  and  can  bear  weaning 
with  impunity.  Bark  seems  to  exercise 
some  little  power  over  this  excessive  flow ; 
but  it  cannot  \)e  depended  on  as  an  effectual 
remedy,  nor  is  there  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  Materia  Medica  any  drug  which  is  ser- 
viceable to  any  great  extent  without  pos- 
sessing powers  so  great  and  obnoxious  to 
health  as  to  produce  worse  mischief  than 
the  original  state  for  which  it  is  to  be  used ; 
if,  therefore,  simple  remedies  are  not  effica- 
cious, the  only  plan  is  to  wean  the  child. 

1772.  A Certain  Degree  of  Quiet  is 
desirable,  but  it  is  a very  common  mistake 
to  darken  the  lying-in-room  and  shut  it 
up  closely  from  the  air.  Both  of  these 
plans  are  prejudicial,  inasmuch  as  they 
increase  the  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system  by  depriving  the  eyes  and  lungs 
of  their  proper  stimulus.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  brain  is  affected  by  convulsions, 
or  their  premonitory  symptoms,  the  light 
should  not  be  darkened,  and  the  room 
may  be  made  cheerful  and  airy,  though 
still  warm  enough  for  the  young  infant, 
and  also  so  comfortable  as  to  allow  of  the 
mother’s  arms  being  out  of  bed,  which,  I 
believe,  is  a good  practice  in  almost  ail 
cases. 

Sect.  3.— Management  of  the  Infant 

DURING  “THE  MONTH.” 

1773.  Under  this  section  is  comprised  the 
management  of  the  infant  up  to  the  end 
of  “the  month,”  by  which  is  meant  the 
first  month;  after  which  the  plans  are 
considerably  modified  in  many  respects. 

1774.  The  Various  Articles  Used  for 
the  Child  are  somewhat  numerous,  and 
require  notice  in  one  group,  because, 
unless  they  are  at  hand  when  they  are 
wanted,  great  inconvenience  occurs.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  a monthly  nurse 
has  not  always  an  under-servant  to  wait 
upon  her;  and  in  many  instances,  although 
she  is  “mistress  of  all  she  surveys,”  yet 
her  subjects  are  all  comprised  in  two  help- 
less objects,  neither  of  whom  can,  or  ought, 
to  fetch  what  she  wants.  Everything,  there- 
fore, should  be  put  ready  to  her  hand,  or, 
at  all  events,  should  be  arranged  in  a closet 
so  that  she  can  get  at  them.  The  following 
list  will  comprise  everything,  except  what 
are  enumerated  with  the  baby-linen  at 
pages  556  and  557.  The  names  of  most  of 
the  undermentioned  articles  explain  what 
they  are  intended  for,  but  some  few  of 
them  require  a slight  explanation,  which  is 
given  in  the  paragraphs  following  it. 


Articles  Required  for 

Infant 

Management  : 

£ 

s. 

d.  £ 

S. 

d. 

1. 

A low  chair,  with  or 

without  rockers ... 

0 

6 

0 to  1 

10 

0 

2. 

A foot-stool  

0 

1 

0 to  0 10 

0 

3. 

Two  thick  flannel 

aprons  

0 

2 

0 to  0 

3 

0 

4. 

One  large  washing 

basin 

0 

3 

0 to  0 

6 

0 

5. 

One  soap-dish  and 

soap  (best  yellow 
or  white  curd)  ... 

0 

1 

0 to  0 

2 

6 

6. 

One  small  enamelled 

saucepan  

0 

1 

6 to  0 

2 

6 

7. 

One  semi-porcelain 

pipkin  and  lamp... 

0 

2 

0 to  0 10 

6 

8. 

One  pap-boat  (silver 

or  crockery) 

0 

0 

6 to  1 

1 

0 

9. 

One  feeding-bottle, 

with  two  or  three 
nipples  

0 

2 

0 to  0 

3 

0 

10. 

One  small  jug 

0 

0 

4 to  0 

1 

0 

11.  One  tea-spoon  and 

one  dessert-spoon 

0 

1 

6 to  0 14 

0 

12.  One  small  pot  de 

chambre,\vith  two 
flannel  covers  ... 

0 

1 

6 to  0 

3 

0 

£1 

2 

4 £5 

6 

6 

1775.  The  Semi-Porcelain  Pipkin  and 
Lamp  is  a most  useful  modern  invention, 
and  should  be  introduced  into  every  nur- 
sery, when  the  price  can  be  afforded.  Slight 
ailments  are  so  common,  and  so  easily 
magnified  into  great  ones  by  neglect  at 
their  onset,  that  the  remedies  for  them 
should  be  always  at  hand,  and  used 
without  delay.  Among  the  chief  of  these 
is  warmth,  in  the  shape  either  of  food  or 
medicine ; and  yet  if  a fire  is  to  be  lighted, 
the  delay  of  nearly  an  hour  will  often 
occur;  but  by  the  use  of  a little  pipkin, 
which  will  stand  the  heat  of  a lamp  or 
fire,  warm  water  and  food  are  always  at 
hand,  and  may  be  obtained  at  any  hour 
of  the  night.  Where  gas  is  introduced, 
nothing  is  so  readily  made  subservient  to 
this  purpose ; but  when  this  is  not  within 
reach,  either  a spirit-lamp  or  a common 
night-light  may  be  readily  fixed  under  the 
pipkin,  which  is  supported  on  a sliding- 
stand,  and  is  thus  capable  of  being  kept  at 
any  desired  temperature.  Mr.  Grainger,  of 
Worcester,  has  introduced  a semi-porcelain, 
which  is  calculated  to  bear  any  degree  of 
heat;  and  he  sells  the  pipkin  specially 
devised  for  this  purpose. 

1776.  The  Pap-boat  and  Feeding-bottle 
must  not  be  confounded,  since  their  inten- 
tion is  very  different.  Every  child  must 
occasionally  be  forced  to  take  disagreeables, 
either  in  the  shape  of  food  or  medicine; 
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and  for  this  purpose  a spoon  or  pap-boat 
must  be  employed,  the  latter  being  the 
better  of  the  two,  but  not  absolutely 
required  in  very  young  children.  For 
feeding,  however,  a bottle  and  nipple 
should  be  used,  so  as  to  imitate  the  natural 
mode  of  imbibing  nourishment  at  this  age, 
as  far  as  is  possible.  Until  lately,  there  has 
been  great  difficulty  in  managing  the  nipple, 
and  the  teat  of  the  cow,  with  its  interior  cut 
out  by  scissors,  was  certainly  the  best  for 
the  purpose ; next  to  this  came  a piece  of 
wash-leather  sewn  up,  and  containing  a 
small  bit  of  sponge ; but  both  of  these  were 
open  to  great  and  serious  objections,  being 
very  liable  to  become  sour  or  half-putrid, 
and  not  having  substance  enough  in  the 
mouth.  Besides  these  objections,  they  are 
very  difficult  to  graduate  so  as  to  permit 
the  proper  quantity  to  pass  through  into 
the  mouth,  and  altogether  were  accom- 
panied with  great  inconvenience.  But  by 
the  aid  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  India- 
rubber,  a nipple  is  now  made  which  is  soft 
and  smooth,  almost  tasteless  in  the  mouth, 
especially  after  a good  soaking  and  washing, 
and  capable  of  being  made  to  allow  any 
quantity  of  food  to  pass  which  may  be 
desired  (see  fig.  142).  The  India-rubber 
itself  is  covered  with  a white  composition, 
which  protects  it,  and  takes  off  the  dis- 
agreeable taste,  so  that  no  child  which  is 
used  to  it  from  the  first  objects  to  its  being 
introduced  into  the  mouth.  Many  of  these 
are  still  made  imperfectly,  but  by  applying 
to  any  respectable  maker  they  may  always 
be  obtained  at  from  4d.  to  6d.  a piece ; but 
as  the  opening  varies  greatly,  they  should 
be  examined  on  that  point  before  pur- 
chasing, and  selected  according  to  the  age 
of  the  child.  A very  young  infant  must 
have  a very  slow  supply,  and  therefore  a 
small  hole  in  the  nipple  is  necessary,  which 
can  easily  be  enlarged  with  a hair-pin  or 
stocking-needle,  but  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  diminishing  it.  If  such  a thing  should 
happen  as  a hole  too  large,  a piece  of  cotton 
or  worsted  should  be  run  through  it,  and 
tied  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  alter  which 
the  nipple  is  put  on,  the  cotton  stretched, 
and  cut  off  a little  beyond  the  end,  so  as  to 
project  out  of  the  opening,  and  thus  partially 
fill  it  up.  With  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  bottle,  I know  of  none  better  than  the 
old  one  (fig.  142),  which  allows  of  the  food 
passing  as  quickly  as  it  can  be  sucked, 
without  any  pressure  by  the  force  of 
gravity.  Nothing  annoys  and  frightens  a 
child  more  than  pouring  liquid  into  its 
mouth  at  the  moment  of  swallowing,  and 
therefore  a feeding-bottle  should  afford  it 
when  sucked,  but  not  in  the  intervals  of 
rest  to  the  tongue.  All  feeders,  therefore, 
which  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the 


child’s  head  are  objectionable,  for  the  rea- 
son given  above.  A bottle  has  been  invented 
by  Mr.  Elam,  of  Oxford -street,  which  pro- 
fesses to  graduate  the  supply  independently 
of  the  nipple,  by  passing  the  food  through 
a tube  before  it  reaches  the  nipple,  which 
tube  is  contracted  or  enlarged  at  will  by 
the  action  of  an  external  screw.  It  acts 
exceedingly  well  upon  milk  or  any  fluid 
perfectly  free  from  lumps;  but  for  gruel, 
arrowroot,  or  any  similar  food,  it  is  not  so 
successful,  inasmuch  as  the  lumps  with 
which  they  are  all  more  or  less  infested  get 
into  the  tube  and  block  it  up  so  as  to  stop 
the  supply  altogether,  and  occasion  a con- 
stant necessity  for  removing  it,  in  order  to 
free  it  from  them.  The  same  thing  is  con- 
stantly taking  place  with  the  most  simple 
bottle,  but  here  the  remedy  is  much  more 
easy,  because  the  pressure  of  the  finger  and 
thumb,  as  in  milking,  readily  removes  the 
lump,  and  the  child  can  again  get  its 
supply.  Several  others  have  been  introduced 
with  a similar  object,  but  if  a complicated 
form  is  desired,  Mr.  Elam’s  is  by  farthe  best. 
N evertheless,  although  very  pretty  in  theory, 
I should  very  much  prefer  the  old-fashioned 
bottle , provided  with  a good  enamelled  India- 
rubber  nipple  exactly  graduated  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  child.  In  this  last 
point  is  the  chief  difficulty,  but  by  trying 
several  sizes  one  can  generally  be  selected 
exactly  suited  t o the  particular  case ; and  it 
will  almost  always  be  found  that  for  plain 
milk  and  water  a much  finer  hole  will  be 
necessary  than  for  any  of  the  more  pulta- 
ceous  compounds,  which  are  all,  also,  more 
or  less  lumpy. 

1777.  The  Feeding  of  the  Young 
Babt  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to 
after  its  initiatory  washing  and  dressing 
are  accomplished.  In  all  suckling  animals 
but  woman  the  milk  makes  its  appearance 
with  the  young;  and  in  a state  of  nature — 
that  is,  among  savages— I believe  it  is  also 
the  case ; but  in  civilized  life,  as  before 
remarked,  it  does  not  show  itself  till  the 
end  of  the  second  or  third  day;  and  in  the 
interval  the  child  has  nothing  to  fill  its 
stomach.  Either,  therefore,  it  must  starve, 
or  it  must  have  some  kind  of  artificial 
food ; and,  as  young  animals  in  thirty- 
six  hours  naturally  require  a good  deal, 
the  latter  alternative  is  adopted,  without 
which  many  delicate  children  would  abso- 
lutely sink,  or  become  so  exhausted,  that 
at  last,  when  food  was  offered  them,  they 
would  be  too  weak  to  take  it.  The  first 
thing  in  general  given  to  an  infant  by 
the  nurse  is  a little  thin  and  very  smooth 
oatmeal  gruel,  which  is  a very  good  mate- 
rial for  working  off  the  black  pitchy 
matter  (meconium)  contained  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  child  at  birth.  Sometimes1 
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with  this,  and  at  others  by  itself,  the 
nurse  generally  administers  a couple  of 
drops  of  castor-oil,  which  is  very  innocent 
in  its  effects,  and  though  not  necessary, 
yet  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason 
to  object  to  it.  I have  the  greatest  dislike 
to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  any 
servants  which  are  universally  customary, 
unless  there  is  some  valid  reason  to  be 
given,  and,  therefore,  I should  not  advise 
the  omission  of  this  practice,  however 
unnecessary  it  may  be.  It  appears  to  carry 
off  the  viscid  contents  of  the  bowels  more 
speedily  than  by  the  natural  mode,  if  not 
more  effectually ; and  there  do  not  appear 
to  be  any  ill  effects  from  it.  After  the 
first  day,  if  the  mother’s  milk  is  not  come, 
a little  lukewarm  cow’s  milk  and  water, 
mixed  in  equal  proportions,  and  sweetened 
with  loaf  sugar,  should  be  given  in  a feed- 
ing-bottle with  a nipple  of  India-rubber  var- 
nished white,  described  at  par.  1776.  By  the 
use  of  this  nipple  the  child  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  its  natural  mode  of  sucking 
nourishment ; and,  when  the  mother’s 
breast  is  full  of  milk,  it  soon  transfers  its 
attention  to  it.  An  infant  at  this  age 
will  require  a little  food  at  a time,  but 
often — namely,  every  two  or  three  hours. 
If  the  mother’s  milk  is  delayed  long,  and 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  getting  it  to 
flow,  the  child  will  sometimes  show  some 
reluctance  to  change  its  feeder;  but  by 
an  hour  or  two’s  starvation  it  will  gene- 
rally lay  hold,  and  then,  in  most  cases, 
no  further  feeding  will  be  necessary,  for 
at  least  the  first  month.  When,  however, 
the  mother’s  milk  is  scanty,  equal  quan- 
tities of  cow’s  milk  and  water,  sweetened 
with  sugar,  or  of  cream  and  arrowroot  made 
with  water,  and  also  sweetened,  should 
be  allowed  two  or  three  times  a day,  and 
especially  during  the  night.  Oatmeal, 
wheat-flour,  and  all  such  coarse  articles, 
are  unfit  for  the  very  young  infant; 
as  also  are  biscuits,  tops  and  bottoms, 
rusks,  and  similar  kinds  of  food.  Nothing 
answers  better  at  this  early  age  than 
water  arrowroot,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  good  cream  and  sugar;  about  one 
tea-spoonful  of  cream  is  generally  enough 
for  each  quantity  given  at  one  time,  and 
it  should  be  mixed  as  it  is  wanted,  care 
being  taken  that  it  is  not  sour.  From  the 
first,  this  food,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, should  be  given  at  regular  intervals, 
which  may  vary  from  two  to  three  hours, 
according  to  the  seeming  wants  of  the 
child.  But  whatever  period  maybe  thought 
best  it  should  be  maintained  with  punc- 
tuality, unless  the  child  is  asleep,  and 
even  then  it  is  better  to  take  it  up  and 
feed  it  if  it  sleeps  more  than  an  hour 
beyond  its  regular  time,  excepting  in  the 


middle  of  the  night,  when  a single  feeding 
time  may  be  omitted. 

1778.  The  Sleep  at  this  Age  is  almost 
constant,  if  the  health  is  good;  and  it 
may  generally  be  considered  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  amount  will  be  the  activity 
of  growth.  It  should  never  be  interfered 
with  to  gratify  either  the  whims  or 
anxieties  of  the  inexperienced  mother,  who 
will  often  desire  to  satisfy  herself  that 
her  child  is  going  on  well,  and,  in  order 
to  do  this,  will  be  inclined  to  rouse  it  from 
sleep.  Besides  this  object  in  awaking  the 
child,  there  is  also  the  desire  to  exhibit  it 
to  all  visitors ; and  this  is  generally  shared 
by  the  nurse,  who  is  anxious,  for  her 
credit’s  sake,  to  show  the  health  and 
strength  of  her  charge.  But  unbroken 
sleep  is  of  such  importance,  that  no  trivial 
reason  like  this  ought  ever  to  prompt  its 
wilful  suspension.  On  the  other  hand, 
restlessness  may  be  taken  as  in  itself  a sign 
that  there  is  something  the  matter;  though, 
certainly,  many  restless  babies  grow  up 
into  strong  and  hearty  children ; still  it  is  a 
bad  symptom,  and  when  lasting  for  many 
days  together,  is  sufficient  to  call  for 
medical  advice.  It  may  depend  upon  some 
trifling  affection  of  the  stomach,  caused  by 
improper  food,  or  too  large  a quantity  of 
that  which  is  good ; or  it  may  be  the  first 
sign  of  disease  of  the  brain,  which  can  only 
be  removed  at  this  early  stage.  Many 
mothers,  especially  among  the  poorer 
classes,  give  their  babies  narcotics,  in 
order  to  procure  sleep ; but  the  practice 
is  a most  destructive  one,  and  leads  to 
the  death  of  thousands  of  infants  every 
year.  Syrup  of  Poppies,  Godfrey’s  Cordial, 
soothing  powders  of  every  kind,  and  all  the 
various  local  remedies  in  vogue  throughout 
England,  depend  for  their  sedative  effects 
upon  opium  in  some  form ; and  this  drug, 
we  know,  is  a most  dangerous  one  for 
young  infants,  a single  drop  of  laudanum 
having  been  known  to  prove  fatal.  When 
the  restlessness  is  caused  by  wind,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  dill-water  will  very  often 
cause  sleep  by  removing  the  oppression  and 
pain  which  kept  the  child  awake ; but 
beyond  this  remedy,  or  some  other  simple 
one  of  the  same  character,  the  nurse  should 
never  venture  to  interfere.  The  sleep 
should  in  a healthy  child  be  natural  in  every 
way— that  is  to  say,  it  should  not  be  forced 
either  by  narcotics  administered  internally, 
or  by  a substitute  in  the  shape  of  rocking. 
Some  nurses  are  not  contented  unless  their 
charges  sleep  the  moment  they  are  fed,  and 
will  not  allow  them  to  lie  awake  and  stretch 
themselves  for  half  an  hour,  unless  there 
is  some  special  occasion  for  their  display, 
when  the  opposite  extreme  is  had  recourse 
to,  and  the  poor  baby  is  disturbed  out  of 
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its  proper  time.  Every  strong  and  healthy 
infant  takes  some  little  notice  of  surround- 
ing objects,  and  stretches  its  limbs  and 
crows  with  pleasure ; and  this  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  for  otherwise  nature  is  not 
allowed  her  proper  play.  When  this  stage 
is  passed,  and  the  baby  shows  a tendency  to 
sleep,  or  the  nurse,  from  her  experience, 
fancies  that  it  will  soon  do  so,  the  best  plan 
is  to  put  it  into  its  cot,  and  to  let  it  go  to 
sleep  there , either  with  or  without  rocking. 
No  one  of  experience  will  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  mother’s  arms  are  not  the  natural 
shelter  for  her  child,  and  therefore  at  first 
sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  baby  to  go  to  sleep  there; 
and  if  early  infancy  only  were  to  be  con- 
sidered, no  one  could  object  to  it.  But  if 
allowed  at  that  age,  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  breaking  through  the  habit,  and  there- 
fore it  is  better  to  begin  early,  at  a time 
when  no  habits  are  formed,  and  when  the 
child  is  really  quite  as  comfortable  in  his 
soft  bed  as  on  his  mother’s  or  nurse’s  lap. 
It  is  astonishing  how  soon  children  find  out 
the  way  to  obtain  what  they  want,  and  as 
ull  infants  instinctively  crave  for  their 
mother’s  presence,  so  they  certainly  prefer 
lier  lap,  and  will  cry  for  it  at  first,  in  almost 
all  cases.  But  if,  very  early  after  birth,  that 
is,  by  the  second  week,  they  are  left  to  go  to 
sleep  in  their  cots,  and  allowed  to  find  that 
they  do  not  get  their  way  by  crying,  they  at 
once  become  reconciled,  and  after  a short 
time  will  go  to  sleep  even  more  readily  in 
the  cot  than  on  the  lap.  To  encourage  this, 
rocking  the  cradle  may  be  allowed;  but 
as  little  as  will  serve  to  do  it,  and  after  the 
habit  becomes  confirmed  it  may  be  left 
off,  except  in  cases  of  illness  or  excessive 
restlessness.  There  is  no  sense  in  the  total 
prohibition  of  rocking,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  may  readily  be  carried  to  extremes,  as 
when  it  is  made  a means  of  addling  the 
poor  child’s  brains,  and  compelling  it  to 
remain  almost  constantly  quiet  by  the 
physical  effect  which  it  produces.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  nursery,  but, 
like  everything  else,  it  may  be  abused. 

1779.  The  Proper  Place  for  the  sleeping 
of  all  infants,  except  in  very  cold  weather , 
is,  as  already  observed,  the  cradle.  When, 
however,  the  child  is  weakly,  or  when  the 
room  is  cold,  and  especially  when  both 
these  causes  combine  together,  there  is  not 
Sufficient  power  to  generate  heat  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a proper  tem- 
perature, and  in  such  a case  the  mother’s 
bed  is  the  proper  place.  Generally  by  day, 
the  room  may  be  warmed  sufficiently ; but 
at  night,  when  the  fire  burns  low,  and 
when  the  temperature  naturally  fails,  it 
will  be  found  that  even  a strong  infant 
will  become  cold  in  its  extremities,  if  left 


in  the  cradle.  A warm  brick,  or  hot  bottle, 
placed  at  the  feet,  will  warm  these  parts ; 
but  the  arms  and  face  continue  exposed, 
and  are  generally  chilled.  Warmth  is 
undoubtedly  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  infants;  and  if  it  cannot 
be  provided  in  any  other  way,  the  mother’s 
body  must  be  used  as  a means  of  procuring 
it.  The  objection  is,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  rather  too  high  a temperature ; 
secondly,  that  there  is  danger  of  overlaying 
the  child;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  plan  is 
difficult  to  leave  off.  In  any  case,  it  should 
only  be  adopted  at  night,  and  then  with  a 
little  caution,  the  second  named  objection 
will  not  often  be  applicable.  The  use  of  a 
warm  down  pillow  in  the  cradle  for  the 
child  to  lie  upon,  with  good  blankets  over, 
and  the  bottle  before-mentioned,  will  be 
very  advantageous,  and,  in  all  but  the 
winter  months,  quite  sufficient  to  dispense 
with  the  mother’s  bed. 

1780.  The  Clothing  should  be  loose,  soft, 
and  warm.  By  a reference  to  page  557  it  will 
be  found  in  all  cases  to  consist— 1st,  of  an 
outer-garment,  variously  ornamented,  and 
named  either  a night-gown,  day-gown,  or 
robe;  2nd,  of  two  flannel  articles,  which 
are  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  cases,  and 
called  “long  flannels”  and  “barrows;” 
3rd,  of  the  shirt  next  the  skin ; 4th,  of  a 
swathe  for  effecting  a certain  amount  of 
pressure  at  the  navel;  and,  5th,  of  the 
diaper  napkins  and  flannel  squares.  The 
skin  at  this  age  is  so  tender,  that  it  is  most 
readily  chafed.  Very  fine  French  cambric, 
or  lawn,  is  the  proper  material  to  be  placed 
next  the  skin,  according  to  the  received 
notions  of  the  powers  that  be,  who  assert, 
that  anything  else  is  sure  to  chafe ; and  yet 
they  fasten  up  the  lower  parts  of  their 
charge  in  strong  diaper,  without  experienc- 
ing this  calamity.  No  part  is  so  liable  to 
chafe  as  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  which,  it  is 
true,  is  often  in  that  condition ; but  if  this 
part  can  bear  a coarser  material,  surely  the 
chest  and  arms  may  be  expected  to  do  so. 
The  fine  shirt  put  on  first,  and  carefuliy 
folded  by  the  nurse,  is  not  by  any  means 
necessary  or  desirable,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  putting  it  on  is  all  thrown  away ; 
but  if  a shirt  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  must  be 
fine,  unless  a new  one  is  made  every  week 
or  two;  because  in  consequence  of  its  not 
fitting,  it  must  be  creased,  and,  if  coarse, 
the  creases  would  certainly  cause  injury  to 
the  skin.  The  material  is  expensive,  and 
therefore  mothers  are  led  to  make  the  shirt 
of  so  large  a size,  that  it  will  serve  for  the 
first  six  months,  so  that,  at  first,  it  must 
necessarily  be  too  large.  Now,  if  a fine  calico 
were  made  to  fit,  I would  answer  for  it,  that 
no  chafing  would  ensue ; and  the  price  is  so 
trifling,  that  a new  set  once  a month  would 
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be  of  no  consequence,  especially  as  there  is 
very  little  make  in  this  article  of  clothing. 
One  great  cause  of  mischief  arises  from  the 
vanity  and  pride  of  the  young  mother,  who 
is  anxious  to  expose  the  neck  and  bosom 
of  her  child  to  those  who  come  to  look  at 
it;  and  if  she  thought  they  could  see  so 
homely  a material  as  calico,  she  would  be 
dreadfully  punished,  and  as  a consequence 
the  use  of  expensive  under-garments  is 
continued.  Such  an  exposure  of  the  neck 
is  most  prejudicial,  especially  when  it  is 
recollected  that  at  night  the  dress  is 
drawn  tightly  up  round  the  throat.  Day- 
dresses  and  robes  ought,  by  all  means,  to 
come  as  high;  and  many  children  suffer 
most  severely  from  a neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution. Short  sleeves  are  also  objection- 
able for  a similar  reason,  and  should  not 
be  allowed.  With  regard  to  ornament,  of 
course,  it  can  do  no  harm;  but  its  use 
should  never  be  allowed  to  prevent  the 
proper  covering  of  the  delicate  limbs  of 
the  new-born  babe.  The  only  part  which 
seems  to  bear  exposure  well  is  the  head, 
and  that  until  lately  has  been  most  care- 
fully wrapped  up  in  flannel  caps  with  lace 
over  them.  It  is  now  generally  admitted, 
that  infants  thrive  much  better  without 
them,  and  the  disciples  of  this  plan  are 
yearly  increasing  in  number.  Long-clothes, 
reaching  down  far  below  the  feet,  are 
desirable  for  two  reasons,  first,  because 
they  prevent  all  danger  of  a draught  of  cold 
air  up  them;  and  secondly,  because  they 
afford  a pretty  sure  means  of  preventing 
any  unfortunate  escape  out  of  the  arms  in 
tossing  the  young  infant,  which,  without 
this  precaution,  has  been  known  to  occur. 
At  this  age  there  is  absolute  necessity  for  a 
napkin,  without  which  the  clothes  would 
be  constantly  soiled.  Some  fine  lady-nurses 
envelope  this  guard  in  oil-silk,  so  as  to  keep 
all  the  disagreeables  within ; but  this  is  a 
most  dangerous  practice,  from  confining  the 
wet,  and  it  also  leads  to  neglect,  because 
the  nurse  is  very  apt  to  leave  the  napkin 
unchanged,  if  it  does  not  by  its  external 
moisture  lead  her  to  make  the  renewal. 
With  regard  to  a covering  for  the  feet,  it  is 
usual,  and  a good  practice,  to  put  on  them 
fine  knitted  shoes,  which  preserve  them 
from  cold,  and  are  serviceable  in  that  way; 
but  they  are  not  necessary  at  night.  Out- 
of-door  clothing  is  generally  that  on  which 
the  mother  prides  herself  for  its  finery,  and 
in  this  there  is  no  great  harm ; but  at  the 
same  time  all  that  is  required  is  such  an 
amount  of  warm  material  as  to  guard 
against  the  lowering  influence  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  external  air.  Hence  it  is 
that  hoods  and  cloaks  are  used,  and  against 
them  no  one  can  have  a word  to  utter.  A 
light  piece  ot  worked  cambric  is  also  gene- 


rally placed  over  the  face  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  in  cold  weather  is  almost  an 
indispensable  defence.  A t night  the  infant 
has  nothing  more  than  it  requires,  namely, 
a fine  cotton  night-dress,  which  would  be 
the  proper  and  sensible  clothing  for  the 
day  also,  and  beneath  this  the  usual  long 
flannel  and  barrow,  together  with  the 
swathe.  Besides  these,  when  placed  in  the 
cot,  there  are  the  blankets  and  quilt  to  keep 
the  child  warm,  and  with  these  articles  the 
list  of  mechanical  means  employed  to  keep 
up  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  is  exhausted. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  in 
fastening  on  the  clothes  pins  are  now  almost 
entirely  exploded,  one  only  being  used  for 
the  napkin,  and  that  of  a kind  which  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  injury.  The  details 
of  this  subject  have  been  more  fully  entered 
into  under  the  head  of  Baby-linen,  at  pages 
556  and  557. 

1781.  A Careful  Washing  of  the  young 
infant  is  all  important,  for,  without  it,  the 
skin  soon  inflames  and  becomes  ulcerated. 
Warm  water,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
blood,  or  about  96  degrees,  is  the  proper 
material;  and,  if  used  below  this,  it  pro- 
duces congestion  in  the  internal  organs, 
often  followed  by  other  mischief.  After 
the  nurse  has  put  on  both  the  flannel 
aprons  devoted  to  this  purpose,  the  whole 
body  should  be  washed,  beginning  with 
the  head  and  face,  the  former  of  which 
requires  no  soap,  then  drying  that  part 
before  a good  fire  in  a warm  room,  and 
proceeding  to  wash  the  arms  and  chest 
with  soap,  which  parts  should  also  be 
carefully  dried.  Lastly,  the  lower  parts 
require  an  extra  degree  of  care,  rubbing 
the  soap  on  the  hand  into  the  creases, 
and  afterwards  washing  it  all  off  with  the 
water.  When  all  is  dry  the  outer  apron  is 
taken  off,  leaving  the  under  one  compara- 
tively free  from  the  water  used  in 
washing,  after  which  the  powder-puff  is 
freely  used  over  the  whole  body  with 
some  scented  starch  finely  powdered,  and 
usually  known  as  “violet  powder;”  but 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  dry  the  folds 
of  the  skin  with  a soft  towel  before  using  it. 
It  is  better  to  dress  the  child  in  a separate 
room  to  the  mother,  because  the  heat 
required  to  keep  the  former  warm  during 
this  process  is  too  high  for  the  health  of 
the  latter.  The  washing  ought  to  be 
repeated  at  night,  at  all  events  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body.  With  these  pre- 
cautions, the  skin  of  a healthy  child  will 
generally  remain  sound. 

1782.  Air  and  Exercise  are  of  sendee 
even  to  the  young  infant,  when  the  weather 
will  permit ; and,  except  in  the  depth  of  a 
severe  winter,  a turn  in  the  open  air  ought 
always  to  be  enjoined  for  an  hour  daily. 
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In  summer,  two  or  three  hours  a day  will 
do  good,  but  half  an  hour  at  a time  is 
enough  to  begin  with.  A little  gentle 
tossing  in  the  arms  is  desirable,  also,  in- 
doors, but  not  so  violently  as  is  sometimes 
done.  Nature  has  not  intended  tbe  infant 
to  have  much  exercise,  its  muscles  and 
bones  being  imperfectly  developed;  and 
it  is  at  this  age  more  of  the  vegetable 
than  the  animal,  carrying  on  its  functions 
without  any  necessity  for  the  muscular 
contractions  of  its  extremities.  Many 
people  object  to  rocking  the  child  in  the 
cradle,  but  I cannot  understand  on  what 
principle.  It  appears  to  be  the  instinctive 
means  of  soothing  the  child  adopted  by  all 
mothers,  when  tliey  have  a child  in  their 
arms;  and  if  proper  at  that  time,  an  exactly 
similar  process  in  the  cradle  cannot  be 
objectionable.  In  theory,  therefore,  rock- 
ing is  desirable,  rather  than  otherwise, 
reasoning  by  analogy  from  nature  to  art; 
and  in  practice,  I certainly  have  seen  no 
ill  effects  from  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  it  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to 
the  nursery.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has 
a wonderfully  soothing  power,  and  if  it 
will  produce  sleep,  it  is  a great  boon  at  all 
times,  but  especially  where  the  infant  is 
at  all  out  of  sorts.  Syrup  of  poppies  is 
scarcely  more  potent  in  its  effect ; but, 
then,  that  horrible  resource  is  used  by 
those  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  at  the 
trouble  of  rocking  the  cradle.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  rocking  is  the  only  kind 
of  exercise  which  the  baby  can  take, 
without  being  more  or  less  distorted ; for 
when  held  in  the  nurse’s  arms  the  pressure 
is  so  unequal  that  the  frame  must  be  drawn 
ont  of  the  straight  line.  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  I give  my  willing  adhesion  to 
rocking  in  the  cradle,  which  I believe  to  be 
far  less  injurious  than  rocking  in  the  lap  or 
in  the  arms. 

1783.  The  Crying  of  a New-born  Child 
appears  to  be  a necessary  part  of  its  daily 
life,  and  I fully  believe  that  those  in  which 
it  is  not  exhibited  are  almost  always  out 
of  health;  its  absence  being  generally 
accompanied  by  an  unusual  degree  of 
Stupor.  Mothers  should,  therefore,  make 
up  their  minds  to  hear  their  infant’s  lungs 
used  in  this  way;  and  they  should  be 
satisfied  that  they  may  be  used  without 
mischief  accompanying  the  display.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  child  cries  when 
in  pain ; but  the  cry  is  very  different  from 
that  sound  which  is  given  out  when  merely 
hungry  or  restless;  and  this  difference 
should  be  studied  by  the  nurse  or  mother, 
so  that  she  may  satisfy  herself  as  to  the 
cause ; and  when  she  finds  that  the  crying 
is  not  from  any  feeling  of  uneasiness  or 
pain,  and  knows  that  there  is  no  disease 


of  the  lungs,  or  in  the  brain,  or  a rupture 
at  the  navel,  she  had  better  make  up  her 
mind  to  let  her  baby  exercise  its  lungs  in 
this  way,  which  will  afford  comfort  to 
the  child,  and  will  be  followed  by  sound 
and  natural  sleep.  Hundreds  of  children 
are  kept  restless  from  not  being  per- 
mitted to  have  their  cry  out,  whilst  if 
they  can  only  get  a good  squall  they  are 
happy  and  contented  for  twenty-four  hours, 
or  more.  Any  person  who  has  tried  the 
experiment,  will  see  the  difference  between 
a pent-up  and  coddled  child,  and  one  whose 
lungs  are  allowed  to  expand  in  a natural 
way;  and  I am  quite  sure  that  every 
healthy  infant  is  injured,  if  it  is  not  indulged 
in  a good  fit  of  crying  daily,  or  every  other 
day.  Every  animal  has  some  degree  of 
nervous  irritability,  which  can  only  be 
worked  off  by  muscular  action ; and  though 
tbe  extent  of  this  varies  a great  deal,  yet  it 
is  shown  to  some  extent  even  in  the  sloth 
and  tortoise.  In  those  animals  which  feed 
on  flesh,  it  is  very  marked ; and  in  the 
birds  which  feed  on  seeds,  it  is  also  highly 
developed,  as  in  our  singing  birds  confined 
in  cages,  where  they  hop  from  perch  to 
perch  for  hours  together,  from  a mere 
instinctive  desire  to  lessen  the  feeling.  So 
it  is  with  young  animals,  they  must  frolic 
about  in  some  way,  or  they  are  unhappy ; 
and  in  the  earliest  stage  of  human  exist- 
ence, the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
worked  off  is  by  using  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  in  the  active  way  which  accompanies 
the  squall  of  the  child.  If  this  view  is 
correct,  it  is  a cruelty  to  interfere  with  the 
action ; and  that  it  is  so,  I am  as  fully  con- 
vinced as  I am  that  a good  walk  or  ride 
benefits  ourselves,  and  that  imprisonment 
within  four  narrow  walls  would  be  a cruelty 
to  us.  Only  let  the  young  mother  look  at 
it  in  this  light,  and  try  the  experiment,  and 
she  will  find,  that  in  bodily  health  and 
comfort  her  baby  will  be  greatljr  improved, 
while  in  point  of  moral  education  tbe 
advantage  of  disregarding  the  cry,  on 
account  of  its  want  of  dangerous  tendency, 
is  still  greater.  The  young  infant,  though 
apparently  taking  little  notice,  is  as  cunning 
as  many  older  persons,  and  soon  finds  out 
that  a cry  will  bring  what  is  desired; 
hence,  this,  the  sole  means  of  procuring  it, 
is  constantly  called  into  play,  and  so  the 
mother  is  lerrified  into  granting  whatever 
seems  to  be  the  wish  of  her  child,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  simply  because  the  cry  for 
it  is  heard,  and  there  is  a fear  that  this  cry, 
if  prolonged,  will  cause  an  injury  to  some 
organ.  In  later  yeais,  this  action  indulged 
in  till  it  becomes  a disease  has  been  known 
to  cause  even  death;  but  no  one  ever  heard 
of  a young  baby  doing  injury  to  itself 
by  crying,  unless  at  the  time  there  was  any 
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mischief  going  on  in  the  lungs,  or  in 
the  brain,  when  certainly  it  is  a great 
object  to  give  them  as  much  rest  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  cry  should  be  stopped  by  all 
the  means  in  the  power  of  the  nurse. 

1784.  A Wet-nurse  is  sometimes  engaged 
to  act  as  a substitute  for  the  mother,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  many  cases,  such 
an  appendage  to  the  establishment  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  child;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  she  may  relieve  the  mother  from 
duties  which  she  is  incapable  of  fulfilling, 
either  from  weakness,  or  from  a natural 
deficiency  of  the  organ.  Many  women 
cannot  be  made  to  secrete  any  quantity 
of  milk ; others  begin  with  a good  flush, 
which  soon  leaves  them;  while  others, 
again,  have  either  a supply  of  a poor 
useless  fluid,  or  are  so  over-burdened  with 
it,  that  they  yield  more  than  their  consti- 
tutions can  bear  up  against.  No  one  will 
now  contend  in  favour  of  the  propriety 
of  giving  up  this  natural  office  from 
motives  of  mere  worldly  indulgence,  or 
from  its  many  necessary  attendant  restric- 
tions in  the  way  of  diet.  Such  notions  are 
now  fortunately  exploded,  and  the  mother 
who  can  suckle  her  baby,  and  does  not,  is 
considered  an  unnatural  being ; and  so  she 
most  assuredly  is.  No  child  brought  up 
to  look  to  another  for  its  daily  food,  will 
regard  its  mother  with  the  same  affection 
as  the  nurse ; and  though  this  feeling  may 
wear  off,  yet  it  takes  some  time  to  do  it, 
and  leads  to  a disagreeable  fancy  on  the 
part  of  the  mother,  that  she  is  not  loved 
by  her  child  as  the  first  on  her  list.  But  if 
nature  denies  the  power,  it  is  better  to 
meet  her  with  a cheerful  compliance  with 
her  laws,  and  procure  the  next  best  sub- 
stitute for  the  mother’s  milk,  namely,  that 
of  another.  In  the  search  for  this  there 
is  often  some  difficulty,  since  there  are  not 
always  mothers  who  have  lost  their 
babies,  or  who  have  milk  and  strength 
enough  for  two.  But  if  such  a person  can 
be  met  with,  and  has  plenty  of  good  milk, 
the  chance  for  the  child  is  a much  better 
one  than  if  brought  up  by  hand ; for  though 
the  change  may  at  first  be  prejudicial,  yet 
that  soon  goes  off,  and  at  the  end  of  a week, 
or  less,  the  child  takes  to  its  new  supply 
and  thrives  upon  it  well.  When  a wet- 
nurse  cannot  be  obtained  so  as  to  entirely 
devote  her  milk  to  the  child,  it  is  often 
possible  to  share  it  between  her  own  child 
and  that  for  which  it  is  sought  for.  In  this 
way,  three  or  four  meals  a day  may  be 
given  to  each,  the  intervals  being  filled  up 
by  artificial  food,  which  should  be  as  before 
described  (see  par.  1777).  But  this  plan  is 
only  advisable  when  there  is  a great  flush 
of  milk  in  the  nurse,  for  otherwise  both 
children  will  suffer  and  the  advantage  to 


the  foster-child  will  be  wholly  negatived. 
In  such  a case?  however,  the  advice  either 
of  an  experienced  female,  or  of  the  medical 
attendant,  should  always  be  taken. 

1785.  Dry-nursing,  or  bringing-up  by 
hand,  is  the  alternative  where  neither  the 
mother’s  milk  nor  that  of  a wet-nurse  can 
be  bad.  With  reference  to  this  plan,  there 
can  be  only  one  opinion,  namely,  that  it  is 
an  inferior  substitute,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  a 
strong  healthy  child  there  is  a good  chance 
of  rearing  it  upon  artificial  food.  Many 
circumstances  compel  its  adoption — such  as 
poverty,  or  an  insuperable  objection  to  a 
wet-nurse ; and  therefore  all  that  can  be 
done  must  be  done  to  render  dry-nursing  as 
little  injurious  to  the  child  as  possible. 
After  the  milk  of  the  mother  or  a wet-nurse 
the  next  material  appears  to  be  asses’ 
milk,  which  comes  very  near  to  human 
milk  in  its  composition,  and  therefore  with 
a delicate  child  it  is  right,  if  possible,  to 
adopt  this  food  from  an  early  age.  Goat’s 
milk  also  seems  to  agree  with  most  babies 
in  preference  to  cow’s  milk,  and  is  largely 
used  among  the  poorer  classes;  but  as  in 
many  cases;  neither  of  these  milks  can  be 
procured,  and  as  cow’s  milk  serves  very 
well,  it  may  be  used  in  general;  but  it 
should  at  first  be  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  warm  water,  and  it  should  be 
slightly  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar.  The 
temperature  of  the  milk  should  be  raised 
to  about  75  or  80  degrees,  and  it  should  be 
given  through  the  India-rubber  nipple  from 
the  bottle  described  at  page  563,  and  fig.  142. 
There  is  generally  some  difficulty  in  gra- 
duating the  supply,  which  some  infants  can 
only  take  very  slowly,  so  that  if  the  hole  in 
the  nipple  is  large  they  are  completely 
choked.  It  must  therefore  be  selected  for 
this  early  age  with  a small  hole,  and  after- 
wards this  may  easily  be  enlarged  with  the 
point  of  a penknife.  The  mixture  of  different 
farinaceous  materials  with  milk  has  always 
been  extensively  adopted,  and  I have  known 
many  young  babies  killed,  or  nearly  so,  by 
having  thick  messes  pushed  down  their 
throats  with  a spoon,  which  could  not 
possibly  be  digested.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  milk  causes  purging,  and  then  the 
addition  of  a little  arrowroot  or  baked 
wheat-flour  will  often  cause  it  to  agree. 
Biscuit -powder  is  used  with  the  same 
intention,  but  either  one  of  the  above,  or 
rice  well  boiled  to  a jelly,  will  be  found  to 
answer  the  best.  At  this  age,  as  well  as 
later,  the  system  requires  a mixture  of 
nitrogenized  as  well  as  non-nitrogenized 
food,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  afford 
it  in  all  cases.  Milk  is  such  a substance, 
and  so  is  wheat-flour  and  biscuit-powder; 
while  white  sugar,  arrowroot,  rice,  tapioca, 
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semolina,  and  tous-les-mois  are  almost 
wholly  deprived  of  nitrogen.  All  these  last 
articles  should  therefore  be  given  in  union 
with  milk,  unless  they  are  required  only 
for  a specific  purpose,  and  are  not  intended 
to  be  used  for  many  days,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  diarrhoea. 

1786.  Where  the  Bowels  are  Costive 
at  this  early  age,  a little  castor-oil  is  the 
best  remedy,  of  which  from  a mere  spot  to 
half  a tea-spoonful  should  be  given  in  a little 
brown  sugar.  Beyond  this  remedy,  or  one 
or  two  others  quite  as  simple,  it  is  never 
right  to  administer  medicine  to  the  baby 
without  the  sanction  of  a proper  and  com- 
petent authority,  as  the  complications  are 
so  great,  and  so  difficult  to  detect,  that 
neither  mother  nor  nurse  is  likely  to  make 
them  out.  But  as  far  as  castor-oil,  or 
magnesia,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia  are 
concerned,  there  can  be  little  harm  done ; 
and  if  there  is  merely  costiveness,  with- 
out defective  action  of  the  liver,  these  will 


suffice.  An  ounce  or  two  of  warm  water 
thrown  up  the  bowel  with  a syringe,  or 
a piece  of  soap  passed  for  about  an  inch, 
will  often  cause  the  bowels  to  act,  and 
should  be  tried  prior  to  having  recourse 
to  medicine.  It  is  usual  for  new-born 
infants  to  average  about  two  motions  a 
day;  but  one,  if  copious,  and  of  a good 
colour,  will  be  sufficient ; and  three,  or  even 
four,  need  cause  no  alarm,  if  unaccompa- 
nied by  a discharge  of  mucus  or  by  griping. 

1787.  At  the  Expiration  of  the  Month, 
the  nurse  for  that  period  is  usually  no  longer 
wanted  for  the  management  of  the  mistress, 
and  concludes  her  duties  by  accompanying 
her  to  church ; after  which  she  may  or  may 
not  remain  a short  time,  in  order  to  initiate 
her  successor  in  the  mysteries  connected 
with  the  washing,  dressing,  &c.,  of  the 
little  stranger,  who  from  this  time  may 
be  considered  a denizen  of  the  Nursery , 
and  will  consequently  be  described  as  such 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.  II. 
THE  NURSERY. 


Sect.  1.— The  Nursery-maid,  her  Room 
and  Utensils. 

1788.  The  Situation  of  the  Nursery- 
maid is  much  more  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  child,  physically  as  well  as 
morally,  than  that  of  the  monthly  nurse, 
who  has  hardly  time  to  do  much  harm  to  her 
charge,  unless  she  actually  causes  its  death, 
which,  however,  is  a much  less  serious 
mischief  than  the  destruction  of  bodily, 
mental,  and  moral  health,  of  which  a 
careless  and  wicked  nursery-maid  may  be 
the  cause.  Many  opposite  qualities  are 
required,  which  it  is  rare  to  find  embodied 
in  one  person.  Thus,  a good  nursery- maid 
should  be  lively  enough  to  amuse  children, 
yet  sedate  enough  to  check  herself  and 
them  from  exceeding  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence and  propriety.  Firmness  on  all  im- 
portant points  should  be  united  with  that 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  child  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  good-natured  person.  J oined 
to  these  characteristics  there  must  be  a 
vigorous  state  of  health,  and  yet  a lively 
appreciation  tor,  and  sympathy  with,  the 


ailments  of  the  child.  In  a word,  there 
should  be  an  old  head  upon  young 
shoulders,  a combination  which  would  he 
gratefully  accepted  in  more  situations  than 
this.  The  position  is  one  which  few  will 
envy;  and  yet  there  are  many  young  per- 
sons who  go  through  their  duties  with 
positive  pleasure,  their  instinctive  fondness 
for  children  carrying  them  through  them 
without  that  sensation  of  irksomeness 
which  the  long-continued  nursing  of  a 
child  invariably  brings  to  any  member 
of  the  male  sex.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a provi- 
dential provision  for  the  care  of  the  infant, 
and  we  all  have  to  be  grateful  for  it  in  the 
early  part  of  our  lives ; but  too  often, 
though  sufficiently  developed  to  induce  a 
girl  to  undertake  the  task,  it  is  accompanied 
by  a total  want  of  principle  and  love  of 
deception;  whilst  the  children  cannot  avoid 
imitating  what  is  constantly  before  them, 
and  unconsciously  imbibe  similar  practices 
to  those  which  they  see  successfully  in- 
dulged in  by  her.  The  moment  the  nurse 
has  anything  to  conceal  from  her  mistress, 
she  is  compelled  to  enlist  the  child  on  her 
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side,  because  she  knows  that  otherwise  it 
will  be  revealed  on  the  first  occasion ; and 
she,  therefore,  makes  herself  so  agreeable 
by  bribery  on  the  one  hand  and  by  threats 
of  punishment  on  the  other,  that  the  child 
is  induced  to  promise  silence,  and  hence- 
forward becomes  an  accomplice.  This  is  the 
secret  of  half  the  stolen  rewards,  threats 
of  “bogies,”  <fec.,  which  are  so  prevalent 
in  the  nursery,  in  spite  of  all  orders  to  the 
contrary;  and  which,  being  supernatural, 
are  called  down  in  order  to  overwhelm  the 
fear  of  the  mother’s  displeasure  by  a still 
higher  terror.  “If  you  tell  your  mamma, 
the  bogie  will  run  away  with  you,”  is  the 
surest  means  of  causing  submission,  and 
is  constantly  appealed  to  with  success.  If 
mothers  only  knew  to  what  a guidance 
they  often  resign  their  children  at  the  age 
when  impressions  are  most  easily  made, 
they  would,  in  the  first  place,  take  more 
care  to  superintend  the  nursery  themselves ; 
and,  in  the  second,  they  would  investigate 
more  closely  the  education  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  nursery-maid.  Why  do  so 
many  children  dread  darkness,  but  because 
they  have  had  it  peopled  by  their  maids 
with  all  sorts  of  horrible  forms  ? There 
is  nothing  naturally  frightful  in  the 
absence  of  light ; and  the  child  brought 
up  under  the  eye  of  a conscientious  mother 
or  nurse  has  no  more  fear  at  that  time 
than  it  has  in  the  broad  daylight ; so 
that  when  such  a feeling  exists,  it  may 
always  be  known  that  some  one  has 
been  tampering  with  the  child.  A middle- 
aged  nurse  is  seldom  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient animal  spirits  to  bear  the  rude 
assaults  of  a number  of  children,  and  will 
generally  be  too  apt  to  subdue  their  exube- 
rance to  a level  with  her  own  staid  feelings. 
Bucb,  however,  is  not  always  the  case ; and 
then  the  nurse  may  be  a good  one,  even  if 
she  is  fifty  years  of  age ; and  such  a person 
I have  sometimes  met  with,  as  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  which  would  perhaps  assign 
thirty-five  as  the  probable  limit.  A very 
young  girl  has  seldom  had  experience 
enough  to  undertake  a child  from  the 
month,  and  should  commence  the  care 
of  children  as  under-nurse,  where  she  is  as 
much  controlled  by  her  superior  as  the 
children  themselves,  and  where  her  phy- 
sical energies  are  of  service  when  properly 
kept  in  order.  In  selecting,  therefore,  a 
nurse  to  take  the  child  at  the  end  of  the 
time  when  the  monthly  nurse  gives  it  up, 
it  is  well  to  err  on  the  side  of  mature  age; 
and  as  all  nurses  have  some  peculiarities  in 
their  management  which,  though  perhaps 
themselves  not  over  good,  yet  will  not 
bear  a sudden  change,  it  is  advisable  that 
the  new  nurse  should  be  introduced  to  her 
charge  some  few  days  before  she  undertakes 


its  entire  management,  so  that  she  may 
see  all  that  is  done,  and  avoid  making 
sudden,  and  therefore  injurious  alterations. 

1789.  The  Nursery  for  the  young  infant 
should  be  apart  from  that  given  up  to  older 
children,  who  are  too  riotous  for  the  tender 
limbs  of  the  new-born  child.  It  should  be 
kept  warm,  but  airy ; and  in  winter,  as  well 
as  the  cold  weather  of  spring  and  autumn, 
must  have  a fire  night  and  day.  As  soon 
as  the  baby  is  weaned,  and  able  to  run 
about,  it  may  be  turned  into  the  general 
nursery.  A day  and  night  nursery  are 
also  required,  if  possible;  but  there  is  no 
objection  to  an  infant  being  at  night  in  the 
same  room  with  the  other  children,  as 
they  generally  sleep  pretty  soundly. 

(a)  The  Aspect  of  the  Nursery  is  a 
point  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  I am 
confident  that  the  health  of  its  inmates 
mainly  depends  upon  it.  Light,  direct 
from  the  sun,  is  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  child;  and  even  if  it  is  not  submitted 
to  the  full  rays,  yet  the  room  itself  ought 
to  be  fully  cleansed  by  them.  This  subject 
is  more  fully  entered  upon  at  page  82. 

( b ) The  Proper  Ventilation  of  the 
Nursery  is  a very  difficult  subject,  for 
children  are  very  liable  to  the  injurious 
influence  of  cold  draughts  of  air,  and  yet 
require  plenty  of  it  in  a pure  and  uncon- 
taminated condition.  The  only  way  to 
effect  this  is  to  give  space  enough  to  con- 
tain such  a bulk  of  atmospheric  air  as  will 
last,  with  slight  additions,  from  the  time 
of  going  to  bed  until  the  morning.  It  is 
common  enougn  to  crowd  four  or  five 
children  and  one,  or  even  two,  nurses  into 
a room  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long  by 
twelve  or  thirteen  wide,  and  eight  or  nine 
feet  high.  Taking  the  larger  of  the-^e 
dimensions,  the  cubic  contents  would  be 
1755  feet,  which  divided  by  5 (the  number 
of  sleepers),  will  give  357  cubic  feet  for  each, 
or  as  near  as  may  be  half  a cubic  foot  per 
head  per  minute  for  the  twelve  hours  of 
night.  In  the  minute  the  half-grown  child 
breathes,  on  the  average,  twenty  times, 
inhaling  about  fifteen  cubic  inches  at  each 
inspiration,  or  about  300  cubic  inches  per 
minute;  and  as  there  are  1728  inches  in 
each  foot,  it  follows  that  as  this  sized  room 
affords  half  that  quantity  to  each  person, 
or  864  inches  per  minute  (instead  of  300,  the 
number  of  cubical  inches  shown  to  be 
necessary),  it  allows  nearly  three  times 
as  much  air  as  is  required  during  the 
twelve  hours  of  sleep,  supposing  that  the 
air  expired  were  kept  separate  from  that 
which  is  yet  uncontaminated;  but  as  is 
well  known  to  all  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  subject,  gases  have  a tendency  to 
mix  when  in  contact,  and  hence  the  whole 
air  of  the  rooms  becomes  partially  vitiated 
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before  the  morning.  The  carbonic  acid 
expired  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air, 
and  by  many  is  supposed  to  lie  upon  the 
floor,  so  that  it  is  considered  better  to 
raise  the  bed  from  that  position,  though 
the  assumption  is  not  supported  by  any 
reliable  facts.  The  above-mentioned  ten- 
dency in  carbonic  acid  gas  to  diffuse  itself, 
is  opposed  to  this  doctrine,  as  is  also  the 
fact  that  rooms  in  which  gas  is  burnt  to  a 
great  extent,  so  as  to  give  offlarge  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  much  more 
unbearable  close  to  the  ceiling  than  near 
the  ground.  For  these  reasons,  therefore, 
I conceive  that  on  this  account  the  pre- 
judice against  low  bedsteads  is  not  well 
founded,  and  very  properly  it  is  becoming 
daily  less  common.  The  only  valid  objec- 
tion to  very  low  bedsteads  is,  that  the 
draughts  from  doors  and  chimneys  are 
much  more  prevalent  there;  and,  while 
the  construction  continues  as  at  present, 
it  is  desirable  to  raise  the  child’s  bed  to  a 
dozen  inches,  at  least,  from  the  ground. 
With  regard  to  the  proper  amount  of  air 
required  for  the  respiration  of  children 
during  the  night,  I am  inclined  to  believe 
that  less  than  1000  cubic  feet  is  not  enough 
to  ensure  proper  ventilation;  and  even 
with  this  volume  should  be  joined  a con- 
stant but  gradual  supply,  furnished  by 
such  means  as  will  prevent  draughts,  and 
allowing  also  for  a corresponding  escape. 
When  a fire  is  used  there  is  no  provision 
equal  to  the  stove  of  Dr.  Arnott  (see  fig.  54), 
in  which  the  whole  apparatus  there  shown 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  nursery.  This 
is  more  fully  described  at  page  117;  and 
I see  no  possible  objection  to  its  use  in 
every  room  in  which  children  require  a 
fire,  since  the  absence  of  flame  is  there  a 
valuable  boon,  and  would  prevent  many 
of  those  accidents  from  playing  with  fire 
which  are  now  so  very  common.  The 
first  expense  may  be  an  objection  to  some, 
but  the  saving  in  coals  will  soon  balance 
the  outlay,  and  in  all  other  respects 
the  superiority7  is  so  marked  as  to  ensure 
Its  universal  adoption.  In  both  nurseries 
the  windows  should  be  thrown  widely 
open  for  at  least  an  hour,  those  of  the 
day  nursery  before  the  children  enter  it, 
and  those  of  the  sleeping-room  after  they 
leave  it.  In  suitable  weather  this  period 
will  of  course  be  extended  very  consider- 
ably. 

(c)  The  Temperature  of  the  day  nursery 
in  winter  should  not  be  lower  than  55 
degrees,  nor  should  it  reach  much  above 
60  degrees,  or  in  very  cold  weather  a little 
higher.  That  of  the  sleeping  apartment 
need  not  be  quite  so  high,  but  it  is  well 
to  avoid  all  sudden  transitions,  and  espe- 
cially when  children  are  apt,  as  is  generally 


the  case  with  them,  to  kick  their  clothes 
off  them  in  bed. 

(d)  In  the  Summer  Time  a nursery  floor 
is  much  more  wholesome  without  any 
carpet;  but  in  the  winter,  unless  kept 
warmer  than  is  desirable,  the  bare  boards 
are  rather  cold  to  the  feet.  It  is,  however, 
a point  upon  which  I should  not  express 
any  decided  opinion,  as  I do  not  believe 
it  is  of  any  great  importance. 

1790.  The  Furniture  and  the  Utensils 
required  in  the  nursery  should  be  of  the 
plainest  description.  Strong  tables  and 
chairs,  the  latter  of  various  sizes,  suitable 
to  children,  are  chiefly  what  are  wanted, 
together  with  cupboards,  Ac.,  for  holding 
clothing  and  toys.  Nothing  is  so  injurious 
to  young  children  as  the  constant  neces- 
sity for  restraining  their  tendency  to  injure 
furniture,  which  proceeds  from  a laudable 
feeling  of  curiosity,  and  yet  must  be 
checked  if  indulged  in  to  any  great  extent ; 
but  if  the  furniture  is  strong  and  plain, 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  child  will  not 
avail  against  it,  and  it  may  safely  be  left 
to  take  its  chance.  In  the  night  nursery, 
iron-bedsteads  are  now  universally  taking 
the  place  of  wooden  ones,  being  less  bulky, 
and  more  free  from  danger  of  vermin.  Mat- 
tresses of  wool  or  hair  are  also  displacing 
leathers,  which  are  now  rarely  met  with 
in  this  region.  For  very  young  children, 
I think  wool  warmer  than  hair,  and  there- 
fore more  fitted  to  their  low  powers  of 
generating  heat;  but  afterwards  the  one 
is  quite  as  good  as  the  other,  though  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  particular  in  which 
hair  has  the  advantage,  excepting  in  the 
summer,  when  it  is  certainly  cooler.  With 
regard  to  clothing,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say,  that  calico  is  the  best  material  for 
sheets ; and  that,  besides  the  warmth  from 
the  blankets,  there  should  be  no  depen- 
dence upon  the  quilt,  which  should  be 
light,  and  only  added  for  the  sake  of 
appearance,  and  facility  in  washing. 

1791.  The  Washing  and  Bathing  Appa- 
ratus varies,  of  course,  with  the  age;  the 
only  rule  being  that  the  vessel,  or  bath, 
should  be  large  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  body  of  the  child,  let  the  age  be 
what  it  may  above  two  or  three  months, 
and  up  to  that  time  a large  basin  will  avail 
for  that  purpose,  if  desired.  An  ordinary 
oval  foot-bath  serves  for  the  infant  up  to 
about  eighteen  months,  but  afterwards  a 
larger  bath  must  be  procured.  (See  the 
list  of  baths  hereafter  given). 

1792.  Small  Saucepans,  a tea-kettle, 
together  with  plain  breakfast  and  dinner 
services,  will  be  required,  depending,  of 
course,  upon  the  age  and  number  of  the 
children,  and  which,  consequently,  it  is 
impossible  to  specify  here.  With  these, 
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also,  must  be  provided  other  articles  of 
crockery,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
dilate  upon,  but  of  which  every  mother  and 
nurse  is  aware. 

1793.  The  Artificial  Lighting  of  the 
nursery  should  be  such  as  to  avoid  risk  of 
fire,  and  for  this  purpose,  where  it  is  avail- 
able, there  is  nothing  like  gas,  both  by 
night  and  by  day.  It  may  be  easily  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  child,  and  may  be 
so  situated  as  to  allow  of'  the  entire  escape 
of  its  noxious  products  of  combustion.  .This 
is  best  effected  by  fixing  the  gas-burner 
just  below  an  Arnott’s  valve,  which  will  be 
made  to  act  all  the  better  from  the  heat 
given  off,  and  the  gas  will  thus  assist  the 
ventilation  of  the  room,  instead  of  the 
reverse.  Next  to  gas,  oil  burnt  in  the 
common  lamp  is  the  best,  as  there  is  less 
danger  of  upsetting  it  injuriously  than  in 
the  case  of  candles  or  more  complicated 
lamps. 

Sect.  2 . —Management  of  the  Child  from 
the  End  of  the  Month  to  its  Weaning- 
time. 

1794.  The  Washing  and  Dressing  of  the 
infant  is  the  same  as  that  described  at 
page  566  until  it  is  some  five  or  six  months 
old,  when  the  water  may  gradually  be 
reduced  in  temperature,  and  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  dry  each  part  separately.  Cold 
water  is  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  second  or 
third  month  by  some  managers  ; but  in 
opposition  to  most  medical  authorities, 
and  certainly  inconsistently  with  my  own 
experience.  It  is  true  that  children  sur- 
vive its  use,  and  no  one  maintains  that 
it  inevitably  kills;  but  the  question  is, 
which  plan  is  the  better  calculated  to 
ensure  a healthy  frame  ? and  here  I believe 
the  answer  will  be  in  the  long  run  in  lavour 
of  tepid  water.  In  all  cases,  however, 
before  weaning  some  little  modification  is 
required  from  the  process  described  as 
necessary  for  the  young  and  new-born 
infant.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  time  of  beginning 
to  use  cold  water  for  babies ; and  I believe  it 
must  vary,  or  at  least  ought  to  do  so, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  child,  as 
inherited  from  its  parents.  The  same  rule 
applies  here  as  to  bathing  generally,  which 
has  been  dilated  upon  at  par.  1721.  If 
reaction  occurs,  cold-bathing  does  good ; but 
in  some  infants  it  cannot  be  produced,  and 
the  child  remains  cold  after  being  dipped, 
until  warmed  before  the  fire.  To  such  a 
constitution  cold-bathing,  1 am  satisfied,  is 
unfitted,  and  often  produces  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  It  is  very 
common  to  see  children  who  are  regularly 
bathed  in  cold  water  with  a fixed  and  mot- 
tled colour  in  their  cheeks ; but  this  is  not  a 


sign  of  health,  but  rather  of  a congestive 
tendency,  and  many  such  children  are 
rarely  long  free  from  some  complaint  of 
that  kind.  Whenever  the  child  turns  blue 
and  remains  so,  it  may  be  considered  that 
cold  water  is  disadvantageous;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  skin  rapidly  becomes  red 
and  warm,  the  contact  of  cold  water  is  not 
only  not  injurious,  but  is  actually  attended 
with  an  increase  of  health  and  spirits. 
There  are,  however,  different  degrees  of 
cold,  and  much  depends  upon  the  source 
from  which  the  water  is  obtained.  Cold 
water  for  children  should  never  be  lower  in 
temperature  than  45  or  50  degrees,  and  to 
obtain  this  in  the  winter  a proportion  of  hot 
water  must  generally  be  added,  unless  it  is 
drawn  from  a very  deep  well,  and  used 
almost  immediately.  With  regard  to  the 
use  of  soap,  no  difference  need  be  obser  ved, 
1795.  The  Feeding  of  the  Infant  for 
some  time  is  not  changed  from  the  mode 
described  at  par.  1777 ; but  as  the  child 
increases  in  strength,  the  quantity  and 
quality  are  increased  and,  raised,  while  the 
periods  between  the  meals  are  lengthened. 
Milk  of  some  kind  is,  until  the  teeth  appear, 
the  staple  of  the  food;  and  it  is,  no  doubt, 
the  best  article  we  possess  for  the  purpose. 
Ignorant  people  fancy  that  it  disagrees, 
because  it  always  is  turned  into  a curd; 
and  I have  frequently  known  the  attempt 
made  to  rear  a child  upon  water  arrowroot 
with  sugar  only,  but  with  a result  which 
convinced  the  nurse  that  this  kind  of  diet 
could  not  even  keep  the  child  alive.  Bread 
or  flour  boiled  in  water,  or  biscuit-powder 
boiled  in  a similar  way,  till  quite  tender,  or 
rusks,  or  tops  and  bottoms,  all  of  which 
are  prepared  from  wheat-flour,  will  suffice 
without  milk  in  some  cases,  when  the  child 
is  very  strong;  but  though  they  keep  the 
child  alive,  they  do  not  afford  that  healthy 
tone  which  the  natural  food  alone  gives. 
They  are  deficient  in  saline  matter,  and 
should  never  be  allowed  for  any  length  of 
time  without  a little  milk,  or,  what  is  better, 
cream  and  water,  added  to  them.  Much 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  child’s 
bowels,  which  may  be  very  costive,  and 
then  will  bear  oatmeal ; or  very  relaxed,  in 
which  state  the  arrowroot,  rice,  or  boiled 
flour  must  be  exhibited.  But  until  the 
infant  is  a month  old,  it  will  seldom  be 
desirable  or  necessary  to  go  beyond  cow’s 
milk  and  water  with  sugar,  though  many 
strong  children  seem  to  do  better,  even 
before  this  age,  with  a slight  addition  of 
one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  ingre- 
dients. Gradually  the  quantity  of  thickening 
material  may  be  increased  ; but  it  is  better 
to  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  and  protract 
the  change  a little  longer,  rather  than  begin 
to  give  the  child  more  stimulating  food  than 
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its  stomach  will  bear.  The  milk  may  also 
be  used  in  large  proportion,  especially  in 
London,  where,  at  the  best,  it  is  but  milk 
and  water;  but  in  tbe  country  also  many 
children,  after  the  second  or  third  month, 
will  bear  food  made  of  genuine  milk, 
thickened  with  one  or  other  of  the  articles 
suited  to  the  case.  Bullock’s  semola  is  the 
gluten  of  wheat-flower  deprived  of  its 
starch;  but  I cannot,  in  theory,  see  the 
use  of  this  material,  nor,  in  practice,  have 
I found  it  answer.  If  it  is  to  be  mixed 
with  milk,  it  is  unnecessary,  because  milk 
already  by  nature  is  full  of  nitrogen,  and 
if  it  is  not  to  be  used  with  milk,  it  must 
be  mixed  with  starch  in  some  form,  in 
which  case  it  is  only  reunited  to  that 
which  has  been  taken  from  it  by  an 
expensive  process.  Baked  wheat-flour  is 
this  gluten  with  the  addition  of  starch, 
so  that  it  embodies  all  that  is  wanted, 
and  is,  I believe,  the  most  scientific 
as  well  as  the  most  practically  useful 
of  all  food  for  infants,  always  excepting 
milk.  But  because  it  is  cheap,  it  is  neg- 
lected ; and  the  very  same  article,  under 
the  name  of  Farinaceous  Food  (Hard’s,  or 
any  other  person’s)  is  purchased  at  four  or 
five  times  the  price ; and  though  none 
the  better,  yet  fancy  clothes  it  with  some 
wonderful  advantages.  It  is  well  known 
that  all  these  foods  are  really  wheat-flour, 
and  in  most  cases  nothing  else,  and  yet 
people  will  be  gulled  into  giving  an  absurd 
price  for  them,  rejecting  all  the  time  a good 
article  because  it  is  oflered  to  them  in  its 
own  natural  form  and  name , and  at  a proper 
market  price.  When  there  is  a great  ten- 
dency to  form  fat,  I believe  Bullock’s 
semola  may  be  advantageously  used ; but 
these  cases  are  very  rare  indeed,  and  are 
scarcely  worth  consideration ; nor  would 
Mr.  Bullock  manufacture  the  article  if  he 
were  dependent  solely  upon  this  state  for  a 
sale.  Sometimes,  in  very  delicate  children, 
a little  isinglass  may  be  dissolved  and  added 
to  the  food  with  advantage ; but,  generally 
speaking,  the  milk  of  the  cow  with  the 
addition  in  some  cases  of  small  quantities 
of  one  or  other  of  the  above  named  mate- 
rials, is  quite  sufficiently  supporting  up  to 
the  sixth  month,  after  which  the  manage- 
ment will  require  a slight  alteration,  and 
will  be  continued  in  the  next  section.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  from  the  second  to 
the  sixth  month  the  periods  of  feeding,  whe- 
ther by  suckling  or  from  the  bottle,  should 
be  gradually  lengthened,  so  that  by  the  last- 
named  time  a meal  every  four  hours  will 
suffice.  As  the  times  of  feeding  diminish 
in  frequency,  while  the  whole  amount  of 
food  required  daily  is  increased,  so  the 
quantity  given  at  a meal  must  be  gradually 
augmented,  and  by  the  sixth  month  the 


child  will  often  take  nearly  a bottleful  of 
food.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  I have  known 
a good-sized  bottle  taken  every  four  hours 
before  the  sixth  month,  but  this  is  certainly 
above  the  average. 

1796.  Short-coating  is  of  course  neces- 
sary at  some  age,  but  the  exact  time  at 
which  it  is  carried  out  must  depend  upon 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure upon  the  health  of  the  child.  Thus, 
supposing  it  to  be  born  in  the  autumn,  it 
will  not  in  any  case  be  right  to  put  it  into 
short  clothes  until  the  spring;  while  if  born 
at  the  opposite  period  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
strong  and  healthy,  it  may  be  right  to  make 
the  change  in  the  warm  weather  of  July  or 
August,  although  the  child  is  only  perhaps 
three  months  old  at  that  time ; but  from 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  long-c’othes 
are  oppressive  to  both  the  child  and  its 
nurse,  and  may  very  advantageously  be 
dispensed  with. 

1797.  The  following  List  comprises  the 
usual  articles  necessary  for  this  change, 
with  their  cost 

Articles  Necessary  for  Short-coating. 


MADE  AT  READY 

HOME.  MADE. 


s. 

d, 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  * 

d. 

Eight  frocks, ...  ea 

.3 

0 

to 

20 

0 

4 

0 

to 

40 

0 

Four  petticoats  „ 

3 

8 

to 

5 

0 

2 

6 

to 

8 

0 

Three  flannel  do.  „ 

1 

6 

to 

3 

0 

3 

0 

to 

6 

0 

Six  shirts „ 

0 

6 

to 

3 

6 

0 

10 

to 

6 

0 

Six  night-gowns  „ 

1 

3 

to 

2 

6 

2 

6 

to 

6 

6 

Six  pinafores ...  „ 

0 

6 

to 

1 

6 

1 

0 

to 

4 

0 

Six  pairs  of  socks,, 

0 

6 

to 

2 

0 

0 

6 

to 

2 

0 

One  pair  of  shoes  „ 

1 

3 

to 

3 

0 

1 

3 

to 

3 

0 

Four  pelisses ...  ,, 

3 

0 

to 

0 

0 

4 

6 

to 

40 

0 

15 

2 

40  6 

20 

1 

115 

~6 

These  will  all  much  depend  upon  the 
materials  used  for  frocks.  1£  yard  of  fine 
Naintzuk  muslin,  at  2s.  per  yard,  with  a 
full  body,  and  a little  Valenciennes  lace 
round  the  body  and  sleeves,  made  up  at 
home,  will  cost  about  3s.  6d.,  and  look  very 
pretty ; for  nothing  is  better  or  prettier  for 
young  children  than  a tucked  dress,  well 
washed,  starched,  and  ironed.  Again,  a 
piece  of  deep-worked  cambric  muslin,  cost- 
ing from  12s.  to  30s.  the  length,  with  body 
and  sleeves  to  correspond,  will,  of  course, 
look  very  well,  but  will  be  equally 
expensive,  or  more  so,  in  proportion.  Print 
dresses  are  not  quite  so  pretty,  but  keep 
clean  longer;  and  here,  again,  a saving  may 
be  made  by  letting  the  child  wear  its  dirty 
frock  in  the  morning,  and  putting  on  a clean 
one  when  it  is  dressed  in  the  afternoon. 
Pelisses  are  made  of  merino,  trimmed  with 
flounces,  in  the  winter;  and  Indian  twill 
and  any  checked  muslin,  or  print,  in  the  sum- 
mer. These  may  be  braided  and  trimmed 
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With  either  narrow  or  deep  work,  and  the 
merinos  with  velvet-fringe  or  silk-braid. 
The  calico  petticoats  will  take  yard,  and 
should  be  tucked  with  a plain  body.  Work 
may  be  added  if  considered  an  improve- 
ment; but  the  petticoats  look  veiy  well 
without  it.  Flannel- petticoats  require  very 
little;  they  are  put  on  a band  and  tacked 
to  jean  stays,  which,  at  first,  should  be  lined 
with  flannel  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth. 
Shirts  are  made  of  fine  calico,  or  Irish,  and 
may  either  be  plain  or  much  trimmed.  The 
night-gowns  are  calico,  and  only  require 
little  cambric  frills.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
make  all  the  clothes  rather  large  at  first,  or 
the  child  will  grow  out  of  them  very  soon. 
Pinafores  are  made  of  diaper,  with  little 
cambric  frills ; half  a yard  is  quite  sufficient 
for  each.  Bonnets  or  hats  are  general^ 
bought,  and  are  of  every  price. 

1798.  Weaning,  like  Short-coating,  is 
also  necessary  at  some  time,  though,  in 
some  cases,  it  has  been  protracted  to  the 
.third  or  fourth  year  of  the  child’s  exist- 
ence. It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
among  the  lower  orders  to  see  a mother 
suckling  two  editions  at  the  same  time, 
one  being,  of  course,  nearly,  or  quite 
a year  old,  and  the  other  but  newly 
born.  The  age  of  nine  months  is  about 
the  average  of  weaning,  but  the  best  guide 
is  the  nature  of  the  milk,  joined  to  the 
strength  of  the  child  and  its  progress  in 
teething.  If  the  milk  is  becoming  poor  it 
is  much  worse  than  cow’s  milk,  and  many 
children  are  half  starved,  because  their 
mothers  persist  in  feeding  them  upon 
a poor  watery  fluid,  which  is  not  only 
devoid  of  nourishment,  but  is  actually 
prejudicial,  from  its  tendency  to  produce 
irritation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Human  milk,  like 
cow’s  milk,  varies  greatly  in  the  proportion 
of  its  constituents,  and  many  samples  are 
almost  wholly  deficient  in  cream,  but  very 
rich  in  curd,  so  that  the  child’s  stomach 
has  a great  deal  to  do  in  order  to  effect 
their  digestion.  Hence  it  is  that  we  so 
often  see  a portion  rejected  by  “puking,” 
which  act,  from  its  frequency,  is  called  a 
natural  process,  though,  I believe,  wholly 
without  foundation.  A strong,  healthy 
child  fed  on  milk,  produced  without  the 
stimulus  of  porter  or  gin,  will  keep  it  on 
its  stomach,  with  very  rare  exceptions; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  curd  is  excessive, 
or  when  the  milk  is  otherwise  indigestible, 
or  when  the  stomach  is  naturally  weak, 
that  a part  of  the  curd,  produced  by  the 
gastric  fluid  in  all  cases,  is  rejected.  Sup- 
posing, therefore,  that  the  milk  is  scanty, 
or  of  bad  quality,  weaning  is  desirable  for 
the  sake  of  the  child,  while,  for  the  mother’s 
sake,  it  must  be  adopted  under  the  circum- 


stances described  at  page  568.  If,  how- 
ever, the  time  can  be  selected,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  milk  is  good,  and  the  mother  and 
child  both  healthy,  it  may  well  be  deferred 
until  the  teething  is  in  great  measure 
completed,  which  is  on  the  average  about 
the  fourteenth  month,  according  to  the 
table  given  at  paue  551.  Whenever  it  is 
decided  upon  it  will  be  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate the  nurse  and  child,  whether  suckled 
by  the  mother  or  a substitute,  because  the 
constant  pining  for  the  breast  is  increased, 
to  a great  extent,  by  the  sight  of  its  pos- 
sessor; while  in  her  absence  the  child  is 
much  more  contented,  and  will  take  the 
bottle  and  go  to  sleep  in  comparative  ease 
and  comfort.  When  the  nurse  has  to 
wean  the  child  without  any  assistance,  it 
is  generally  a very  troublesome  affair,  and 
often  takes  a long  time  and  many  struggles 
before  it  is  accomplished.  Many  mothers 
go  on  a long  while  suckling  their  babies  at 
night  and  feeding  them  by  day,  but  I do 
not  believe  that  they  thrive  so  well  upon 
milk  which  has  been  pent  up  for  twelve 
hours  at  least,  and  often  for  a much  longer 
time.  Still,  as  it  is  very  difficult  in  some 
cases  to  quiet  a child  at  night  without  this 
resource,  it  is  done,  and  will  be,  T have  no 
doubt,  in  spite  of  its  prejudicial  character, 
even  if  fully  proved,  which  it  is  not. 
Almost  all  children  are  partly  fed  upon 
cow’s  milk  and  oatmeal,  or  flour,  before 
they  are  weaned,  and  only  require  the 
extra  allowance  of  that  particular  kind 
which  has  been  found  to  suit  them  best. 
By  this  age  biscuit  powder,  or  tops  and 
bottoms,  or  rusks,  will  generally  agree 
better  than  oatmeal  gruel,  or  milk  thick- 
ened with  flour.  In  many  cases,  however, 
oatmeal  seems  to  suit  to  a much  later  age ; 
and  when  it  can  be  procured  fresh  ground 
and  quite  sweet , it  is  a most  valuable  kind 
of  diet ; but,  as  sold  in  this  country  ^ it  is 
constantly  mixed  with  barleymeal,  and 
kept,  also,  till  it  is  sour,  so  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  should  be  considered  heat- 
ing, a quality  which  is  exactly  opposed  to 
the  effects  of  the  genuine  meal,  and  which 
is  mainly  due  to  its  admixture  with  barley- 
meal,  and  to  its  having  become  sour. 

1799.  By  attention  to  the  preceding 
directions,  the  infant  may  be  managed 
until  it  is  nearly  two  years  old,  when  it  is 
introduced  into  the  nursery,  in  common 
with  others  of  a greater  age. 

1800.  Air  and  Exercise  are,  next  to  good 
and  proper  food,  necessary  to  the  child 
at  this  period  of  its  growth ; but  the  qua- 
lity of  the  former,  which  is  accessible 
out  of  doors,  must  mainly  guide  the  nurse 
in  deciding  on  the  time  during  which  the 
children  are  to  be  submitted  to  it.  In  the 
summer  and  in  the  warm  dry  days  of  spring 
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and  autumn,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-do 
the  child  in  this  respect,  that  i3,  so  long  as 
it  is  protected  from  over-fatigue  by  some 
kind  of  carriage.  The  influence  of  light 
and  sun  on  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  very 
remarkable,  and  appears  to  be  closely 
connected  with  a state  of  rude  health. 
The  term,  “sunburnt,”  is  that  popularly 
used  to  express  the  condition  following 
exposure  to  the  sun,  in  which  there  is  a 
brown  deposit  under  the  cuticle,  together 
with,  in  general,  a greater  amount  of  blood 
circulating  in  the  skin.  What  the  nature  of 
the  change  is  which  produces  this  colour 
has  not  been  established,  but  it  appears  to 
be  connected  with  certain  rays  of  the  sun 
which  are  neither  luminous  nor  heat-pro- 
ducing. But  setting  theory  aside,  experi- 
ment has  shown  that  light  exercises  a 
marked  influence  in  the  development  of 
animals— the  tadpole  does  not  become  the 
frog  if  kept  in  the  dark,  nor  does  the 
insect  go  through  its  several  stages.  It 
is  very  rare  to  see  a deformed  gipsy  or 
American  savage,  although  they  are  ex- 
posed to  all  the  variations  of  the  seasons; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  cellars  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  hundreds  of 
cases  of  deformity  may  be  met  with  in  their 
most  hideous  aspects.  Hence  in  all  cases 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  light,  with  a propor- 
tion of  exercise  suited  to  the  age,  should 
be  provided  for  the  young  child. 

1801.  The  Perambulator  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  inventions  of  the  day, 
and  chiefly  from  its  extreme  simplicity. 
Any  one  who  has  attempted  to  draw  the 
old-fashioned  child’s  carriage  will  have  felt 
its  weight  and  the  disagreeable  nature  of 
the  duty;  and  yet,  until  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  although  very  nearly 
the  same  principle  had  been  adopted  for 
Bath  chairs  during  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury, no  one  thought  of  extending  it  to  that 
for  the  child.  They  are  now  made  so 
extensively,  and  at  so  low  a rate,  that  they 
may  be  procured  in  every  village;  but  they 
are  not  always  manufactured  in  the  best 
possible  way.  It  is  necessary  that  both  the 
hind  wheels  and  that  in  front  should  be 
attached  by  springs,  or  the  jolting  on  rough 
roads  will  be  too  great  for  young  children. 
If  these  springs  are  badly  attached,  they  are 
constantly  breaking;  but  by  a slight  im- 
provement on  the  common  construction 
this  is  readily  avoided.  It  consists  in 
attaching  the  hind  axle  to  the  body  by  a 
leather  strap,  so  as  to  prevent  the  strain 
upon  the  spring  which  the  opposition  of  a 
large  stone  affords.  Fig.  144  shows  this 
adaptation  to  the  cheapest  kind  of  spring 
which  is  used.  Between  the  Bath  chair 
and  the  perambulator  there  is  one  slight 
■difference,  inasmuch  as  in  the  former  the 


front  wheel  is  moved  on  a spindle  by  the 
handle,  which  thus  guides  the  chair,  but 
in  the  latter  this  motion  is  effected  by 
depressing  the  handle,  and  thus  taking  the 
weight  off  the  fore  wheel,  at  which  moment 
the  hind  wheels  are  moved  right  or  left  by 
twisting  the  handle  in  the  desired  direction. 
Herein  lies  the  simplicity,  for  whereas  the 
Bath  chair  is  expensive  in  its  make,  and 
requires  the  person  riding  in  it  to  guide  it, 
the  perambulator  is  cheap  in  construction, 
and  is  guided  by  the  nurse  who  pushes 
behind.  Many  nurses  are  too  apt  to  turn 
the  chair  without  depressing  the  handle, 
which  soon  wears  out  the  front  wheel,  and 
should  therefore  be  guarded  against ; but  a 
very  slight  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  lever 
is  sufficient  to  raise  the  front  wheel  from 
the  ground.  When  made  to  hold  four,  this 
cannot  so  well  be  managed,  and  for  this 
reason  there  is  an  objection  to  this  mode  of 
construction.  For  one  or  two  children, 
however,  they  are  invaluable  aids  to  the 
nurse  or  mother ; and  on  ground  which  is 
nearly  level  they  may  be  pushed  for  miles 
without  any  increase  of  fatigue  over  that 
occasioned  by  the  walk  itself.  Babies  from 
the  age  of  four  or  five  months  can  be  taken 
out  in  them,  but  they  do  not  sit  up  well 
in  it  until  six  or  seven  months  old.  The 
chief  advantage  derived  from  them  consists 
in  the  power  of  giving  air  and  exercise 
without  the  impression  of  the  nursemaid’s 
arms,  and  also  in  the  greater  length  of  time 
which  they  permit  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose,  from  the  fatigue  of  carrying  in  the 
arms  being  wholly  got  rid  of. 

1802.  Teaching  to  Walk  is  practised,  in 
many  cases,  far  too  early,  as  a consequence 
of  which  children  often  become  more  bow- 
legged,  or  knock-kneed,  or  weak  at  the 
ankle,  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The 
injury  to  the  back  does  not  seem  to  be 
produced  in  this  way;  because,  whether 
they  sit  or  stand,  this  part  is  equally 
strained.  A timid  child  naturally  strong 
in  body,  may  require  some  little  encourage- 
ment before  it  will  go  at  all ; and  in  some 
cases  I have  known  strong  hearty  chil- 
dren to  be  three  years  old  before  they 
would  try  their  unassisted  powers,  and 
then  only  from  the  stimulus  afforded  by 
the  example  of  a younger  baby.  No  positive 
rule,  therefore,  can  be  laid  down  against 
the  various  devices  for  the  nurserymaid,  or 
mamma,  to  hasten  that  era  in  childhood, 

“ the  going  alone ;”  it  is  in  most  cases  better 
to  retard  it  than  the  reverse,  for  there  are 
more  instances  of  mal-formation  owing  to 
the  weight  being  thrown  on  the  limbs  too 
early,  than  of  mischief  from  want  of  using 
them,  which  can  only  be  constitutional 
after  all.  The  old-fashioned  go-cart  is  quite 
out  of  date;  but  why,  I know  not,  as  it  is 
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far  better  than  many  of  the  substitutes  for 
it,  and  is  a very  safe  means  of  aiding  the 
child  in  supporting  itself.  It  is  merely  a 
circular  light  framework,  supported  on  legs 
and  castors,  and  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
child’s  waist,  so  that  being  placed  in  the 
middle,  a fall  cannot  take  place.  At  present, 
children  are  encouraged  to  wander  about 
from  chair  to  chair,  with  a chance  of  a severe 
fall  backwards ; and  the  only  advantage  of 
the  plan  is,  that  no  child  will  Keep  it  up  after 
being  tired,  which  it  may  be  compelled  to 
do  in  the  go-cart.  This  last  machine  may 
therefore  be  abused ; but  if  only  used  for 
an  hour  at  a time,  it  is  a very  acceptable 
addition  to  the  nursery  appliances.  Many 
mothers  keep  their  children  on  the  floor 
until  they  get  up  of  themselves;  and  the 
plan  often  answers  well,  but  not  always. 
Some  children  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
crawl  on  all-fours,  so  that  no  exercise  at 
all  is  taken  unless  they  are  encouraged  by 
the  hands  under  the  arms.  Altogether  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  matter  must  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  mother,  or  her  more 
experienced  adviser,  since  so  much  depends 
upon  the  ever-varying  circumstances  of 
each  case.  If,  however,  there  is  the  slightest 
tendency  to  distortion  or  weakness  of  the 
joints,  the  greatest  prudence  should  be 
exercised  in  allowing  any  weight  to  be 
thrown  on  them  before  the  child  itself 
makes  the  attempt.  The  average  time  for 
beginning  to  walk  alone  is  about  the  tenth 
to  the  twelfth  month,  but,  like  talking, 
with  which  this  often  corresponds  in  point 
of  time,  there  is  a great  uncertainty  in  it. 

1803.  The  Following  Articles  of  Food 
are  suited  to  babies  from  the  age  of  three 
months  to  the  end  of  the  second  year 
(a)  Oatmeal  Gruel  is  made  either  with 
prepared  groats  (Robinson’s  are  the  best) 
or  with  the  old-fashioned  Embden  groats, 
or  with  English  fine  oatmeal,  or  with 
Scotch  meal.  For  young  infants  the  pre- 
pared groats  are  the  best,  as  they  are 
ground  very  fine;  and  I fancy  they  are 
mixed  with  wheat-flour,  whi'h  renders 
them  less  inclined  to  gripe  and  purge.  The 
directions  for  making  the  gruel  with  them 
are  to  mix  up  a tea-spoonful  of  the  meal 
with  a little  cold  water,  and  then  stir 
boiling  water  into  this,  after  which  it 
requires  boiling  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  should  then  be  strained,  if  lumpy,  and  : 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk. 
Embden  groats  must  be  boiled  slowly  for  - 
two  or  three  hours  at  least,  in  order  to  get  < 
out  all  their  nutritive  matter.  The  English  : 
or  Scotch  oatmeal  is  used  like  Robinson’s  ] 
groats,  but  the  latter  being  coarsely  ground  • 
requires  a longer  boiling,  after  which  it  t 
makes  an  admirable  article  of  diet  ] 

(&)  Raw  or  Baked  Wheat-flour,  or 


• any  of  the  farinaceous  foods  sold  a& 
! Hard’s,  &c.,  should  be  mixed  up  smoothly 
, with  cold  water,  and  then  after  having 
; boiling  water  poured  upon  them,  they 
require  about  ten  minutes’  simmering, 
upon  which  they  thicken  and  require 
reduction  with  milk. 

(c)  Biscuit  Powder,  Tops  and  Bottoms, 
and  Rusks.  — Boil  either  in  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  must  be  strained 
off  alter  letting  it  settle,  then  rub  it  through 
a sieve,  and  add  some  good  milk  to  the 
pap  before  using  it.  For  a small  panakin,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  powder  will  be  sufficient. 

(d)  Arrowroot.— Mix  a small  tea-spoon- 
ful of  arrowroot  with  cold  water,  as  for 
starch ; pour  on  this  boiling  water,  stirring 
all  the  time,  and  if  it  does  not  thicken,  put 
it  on  tbe  fire  for  a few  seconds  until  it  does. 
Make  it  thin  and  cool  by  adding  cold  milk. 
If  the  infant  is  weaned,  the  arrowroot  may 
be  made  entirely  with  milk.  This  food  will 
not  suit  every  infant,  being  in  some  cases 
too  constipating. 

(e)  Pearl  Sago  and  Semolina  boiled  well 
in  milk  make  a very  light  and  nutritious 
food  for  infants. 

(/)  Barley  Gruel,  of  pearl-barley,  mixed 
with  milk  suits  some  children ; or  made 
with  the  prepared  barley  sold  as  Robinson’s. 
But  for  most  children  barley  in  any  shape 
is  too  heating. 

(g)  A Good  Substitute  for  the  Mother’s 
Milk  in  delicate  children  is  made  by  mixing 
one-third  of  cow’s  milk  with  two-thirds  of 
mutton  broth ; or  beef  tea  made  according 
to  the  following  directions ; and  sweetening 
it  with  white  sugar. 

(h)  Beef  Tea  or  Mutton  Broth  for  an 
infant  is  made  without  spice?  and  with  very 
little  salt.  Let  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lean 
beef  or  mutton,  as  the  case  may  be,  be  cut 
into  small  pieces ; put  it  into  a basin,  and 
pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  warm  (not  boil- 
ing) water;  cover  the  basin,  and  let  it 
stand  for  half  an  hour  near  the  fire ; then 
put  the  contents  of  the  basin  into  a clean 
saucepan,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  to  boil. 
When  it  boils,  skim  it  well,  and  cover  the 
saucepan;  draw  it  off  the  fire,  but  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour.  Strain  through 
a tammy  sieve  into  a basin,  and  put  it  into 
a cool  place  till  wanted  for  use.  In  cool 
weather  it  will  keep  a day  or  two,  but 
in  hot  it  must  be  made  every  day. 

(i)  Rice  Gruel  ( useful  in  cases  of  relaxed 
bowels).— Wash  and  boil  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  rice  in  a quart  of  water  for  three  or  four 
hours.  Strain  the  gruel  away  from  the 
rice,  and  put  it  in  a cool  place.  When 
wanted  for  use,  take  half  a panakin  of  it, 
and  warm  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk.  Add  a little  sugar. 

CO  The  Sugar  for  the  above  receipts 
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should  be  white  when  the  bowels  are  not 
confined,  and  brown  when  at  all  inclined 
that  way.  When  very  constipated,  treacle 
may  be  had  recourse  to. 

(&)  Bread  and  Milk  rarely  agrees  with 
babies  until  they  are  fifteen  or  twenty 
months  old,  and  have  been  weaned  some 
time.  The  bread  should  be  stale,  and  of  a 
fine  but  pure  quality.  It  should  be  broken 
or  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  then  boiled  in 
water  for  ten  minutes,  after  which  good 
new  milk  may  be  poured  upon  it  in  an  equal 
quantity,  and  then  the  whole  just  boiled 
up.  If  the  milk  is  poor,  the  water  should 
be  poured  off  before  adding  it. 

( l ) Good  Gelatine  or  isinglass  may  be 
added  to  any  of  the  above  diets,  excepting, 
of  course,  beef  tea  or  mutton  broth,  which 
do  not  require  it.  Hartshorn  shavings 
were  formerly  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
they  are  only  serviceable  from  the  gelatine 
they  contain,  and  are  therefore  now  super- 
seded by  the  finer  qualities  of  gelatine  as 
sold  in  the  shops. 

(m)  Cup  or  Bread  Pudding.  — Grate 
some  stale  bread  into  a teacup,  pour  boiling 
milk  over  it,  and  when  cold  mix  with  it 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Boil  it  in  the  cup  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  is  an  excellent 
baby’s  pudding. 

( n ) Another  Baby’s  Pudding. — Take  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  mix  it  very  smooth 
with  a teacupful  of  new  milk.  Beat  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with 
the  above.  Put  it  into  a teacup,  and  tie  it 
up  in  a pudding  cloth,  and  boil  it  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  if  the  fire  be  very  brisk ; other- 
wise, twenty  minutes. 

(o)  Rice  Pudding.— Rice  steeped  in  milk 
for  several  hours,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
dessert-spoonful  to  half  a pint  of  milk,  and 
then  boiled,  is  a palatable  and  nutritious 
pudding  for  children  from  ten  months  to 
two  years  old. 

(p)  Arrowroot  Pudding  is  made  by 
mixing  the  arrowroot  with  cold  milk  and 
adding  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  It  should  be 
boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

(q)  Stewed  Meat  for  Weak  Stomachs. 
When  it  is  an  object  to  give  young  children 
meat,  and  yet  they  do  not  digest  it,  proceed 
to  cook  it  by  stewing  one  pound  each  of 
beef  and  mutton  cut  in  slices  across  the  grain 
of  the  meat,  with  one  carrot,  one  turnip, 
and  one  small  onion  for  eight  hours  in 
three  quarts  of  water,  and  season  with 
salt  and  a very  little  pepper  or  pimento. 
Then  take  out  what  is  left  of  the  vegetables 
and  give  about  half  a teacupful  of  the  meat 
with  the  gravy,  which  together  form 
rather  a thick  mess.  From  the  long  boiling 
of  the  meat,  and  its  being  cut  across  the 
grain,  it  is  divided  completely,  and  is  free 
from  long  fibres,  so  that  the  weakest 


stomach  digests  it,  if  it  will  bear  animal 
food  in  any  form. 

Sect.  3.— Management  after  Weaning. 

1804.  General  Observations.— In  the 
present  section  we  have'  to  consider  the 
child  in  its  several  stages,  as  it  advances 
from  the  “ toddling  infant  ” to  boyhood  or 
girlhood.  As  it  grows  in  body,  the  mind 
is  also  unceasingly  occupied  in  taking  in 
impressions,  and  comparing  them  with 
each  other.  Everything  it  sees  is  a source 
of  wonder  and  of  admiration,  or  dislike, 
both  of  which  are  vividly  expressed  at  this 
age,  and  apparently  without  any  just 
cause.  Thus,  a fragment  of  brick,  or  some 
other  piece  of  rubbish,  which  is  to  us  quite 
valueless,  will  often  occasion  more  pleasure 
to  the  child  than  the  most  costly  toy; 
while  no  expense  or  trouble  will  always 
ensure  a grateful  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  produce  a smile 
of  welcome.  There  is  a remarkable  capa- 
bility of  happiness  at  this  age,  and  also  a 
complete  dependence  for  its  enjoyment 
upon  some  one  or  two  persons,  who  have 
the  confidence  of  the  child,  and  who  are 
considered  omnipotent  by  him.  Now  is 
the  time  when  impressions  for  good  or  evil 
are  made,  never  to  be  wholly  effaced ; and, 
hence,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken 
that  harm  is  not  done,  and  that  what  evil 
passions  may  be  in  excess  should  be 
diligently  curbed  and  counteracted  by 
judicious  training.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that 
all  are  born  alike,  or  that  in  childhood  boys 
and  girls  are  the  same,  and  are  only 
altered  in  character  by  external  circum- 
stances. The  brain  itself  is  larger  at  birth 
in  the  boy  than  in  the  girl ; while  the  whole 
body  of  the  former  averages  7.05  lb.,  and  that 
of  the  latter  6.41  lb.  This  material  differ- 
ence is  accompanied  by  a corresponding 
variation  in  habits  and  feelings.  The  boy 
almost  invariably  prefers  a sword,  a stick, 
a drum,  or  a trumpet,  while  the  girl 
chooses  a doll,  or  some  substitute  for  it 
in  the  shape  of  a ribbon,  or  a handkerchief. 
The  mother,  or  nurse,  who  has  a whole 
little  family  to  manage,  always  complains 
of  “the  boys,”  and  finds  little  difficulty  in 
exercising  a due  influence  on  her  female 
children,  who  are  sharper,  quicker  in  imita- 
tion, more  gentle  and  submissive,  than  the 
brothers,  and  require  altogether  a different 
style  of'  management.  Besides  these  dis- 
tinguishing marks  peculiar  to  the  sexes, 
there  is  also  an  immense  congenital  variety 
in  the  natural  individual  characters  of  the 
members  of  each  sex.  Take  a large  family 
of  children  bom  in  succeeding  years,  and 
equally  healthy,  managed  by  the  same 
mother  and  nurse,  and  in  every  way  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  external  circumstances; 
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yet  how  various  the  tempers  and  disposi- 
tions, and  how  necessarily  varied  also  their 
successful  management  must  be.  Much 
may,  no  doubt,  be  done  to  subdue  evil 
tendencies,  and  call  forth  those  which  are 
good ; but  every  one  who  has  watched  the 
development  of  the  mind  of  the  child  must 
see  that  it  is  not  a blank  sheet  of  paper 
which  receives  all  its  ideas  from  without, 
and  each  of  them  exactly  in  the  same  way. 
In  one  child,  the  sight  of  a fly  on  the 
window-pane  excites  a desire  to  destroy  or 
injure  it ; while  in  another,  the  wish  is  to 
cherish,  pet,  and  preserve  it  from  harm. 
All  children  have  a propensity  to  destroy 
their  toys,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree,  nor 
from  the  same  motive,  which  is  sometimes 
the  prompting  of  an  inquisitive  mind,  and 
in  others  the  mere  love  of  destruction,  to 
which  the  Phrenologists  apply  the  name 
Destructiveness.  From  a full  persuasion 
of  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  theoretical  groundwork  of 
Phrenology  is  correct,  and  that  the  faculties 
grouped  together  by  them  are  called  forth 
with  various  degrees  of  power  in  the 
youngest  child;  but  when  it  is  attempted 
to  connect  these  principles  with  the  exter- 
nal fonn  of  the  brain,  the  science  is  con- 
verted into  charlatanism,  and  for  this 
reason  has  failed  in  long  keeping  possession 
of  the  public  mind.  If  true,  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  service  in  education ; not 
because  it  would  permit  of  the  external 
compression,  or  other  treatment,  of  the 
organs  in  excess,  but  because  it  would 
enable  the  nurse,  or  teacher,  to  know  that 
beforehand  which  she  now  only  learns  by 
experience,  and  at  a time  when  consider- 
able mischief  may  have  been  done  from  a 
mistake  in  the  discrimination  of  character. 
With  these  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the 
machine  which  is  to  be  treated,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  proceed  to  its  superintendence. 

1805.  The  Washing  and  Dressing,  from 
the  end  of  the  second  year  to  the  time  of 
going  to  school,  varies  very  little  in  its 
nature.  It  must  still  be  carried  out  by  the 
nurse,  who  will  use  her  discretion,  if  she 
has  no  other  orders,  as  to  the  use  of  warm 
or  cold  water  in  winter.  During  the  sum- 
mer, all  children  at  this  age  bear  cold 
water,  and  plenty  of  it;  but  in  winter, 
the  remarks  already  made  at  page  572 
apply  with  great  force  at  this  age. 

1806.  The  Clothing  is  not  made  very 
different  in  principle  from  that  introduced 
after  short-coating,  except  in  the  article 
drawers,  which  boys,  and  girls  too,  now 
begin  to  require.  From  the  shortness  of 
the  frocks  and  petticoats,  which  are  used 
for  both  sexes,  the  lower  limbs  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  cold  air  in  the 
house  as  well  as  out,  and  for  this  reason 


drawers  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  children. 
They  may  be  made  very  short,  and  in  the 
girl  are  ornamented  to  the  heart’s  content  of 
the  mamma ; but  this  can  do  no  harm,  and 
may  be  indulged  in  without  injury  to 
health.  When  children  take  out-of-door 
exercise,  it  is  now  customary  to  enclose 
their  legs  in  warm  woollen  gaiters,  reach- 
ing from  the  knee,  or  even  higher,  to  the 
foot ; and  this  plan  has  been  the  means  of 
saving  thousands  from  disease  and  death. 
Many  a child  has  been  killed  in  “ harden- 
ing” it,  and  many  a one  will  yet  suffer 
from  that  fatal  mistake.  The  scientific 
farmer  finds  out  by  experience,  that,  if  his 
young  stock  are  to  be  of  good  form  and 
healthy  constitution,  they  must  be  kept 
warm  and  dry;  and,  therefore,  he  spares 
no  expense  in  protecting  them  from  the 
keen  winter  air  and  the  rains  of  heaven. 
But  the  cleverer  mamma,  especially  if  she 
fancies  that  she  has  a little  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  exposes  her  children,  in  order 
to  render  them  hardy,  forgetting,  or  not 
having  discovered,  that  the  very  exposure 
nips  the  frame,  and  prevents  its  being 
developed  into  a condition  which  can 
resist  external  influences.  Some  children 
are  never  allowed  to  warm  themselves,  and 
are  cold  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  or 
there-abouts— the  consequence  being  that 
the  chest  is  narrow,  the  abdomen  large,  the 
hands  and  legs  blue  and  covered  with  chaps 
and  chilblains,  and  the  face  mottled  blue, 
red,  and  yellow.  The  blue  colour  is  from 
the  congestion  in  the  veins  caused  by  the 
cold,  the  red  from  the  inflammation  estab- 
lished to  get  rid  of  this,  and  the  yellow 
from  the  defective  action  of  the  liver 
caused  by  this  chilling  of  the  surface.  By 
all  means  give  children  as  much  air  and 
exercise  as  they  can  take,  in  all  weathers 
but  actual  rain  or  snow ; but  when  at, 
rest,  let  them  be  like  the  farmer’s  young 
stock,  in  a comfortable  and  warm  apart- 
ment. Ventilate  this  well,  but  in  the 
ventilation  take  care  that  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  so  reduced  as  to  chill  the  tender 
skin  of  the  child;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  room  let  the  clothing  in- 
doors be  regulated.  Whatever  the  means 
may  be,  avoid  a cold  skin,  which  in  child- 
hood is  the  harbinger  of  all  sorts  of 
mischief  The  simple  remedy  is  a good 
fire,  joined  to  Arnott’s  ventilator,  &c.,  as 
already  described  at  page  116 ; but  if  these 
costly  luxuries  cannot  be  afforded,  then  the 
cheap  substitute  of  warm,  long,  woollen- 
mittens  and  worsted-stockings  may  be 
introduced,  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  not  by  any  means  inefficient.  Here,  as 
in  every  other  department,  there  is  every 
variety  in  the  power  of  generating  heat, 
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and  the  clothing  or  temperature  which  will 
suit  one  child  will  be  too  hot  or  too  cold 
for  another,  so  that  no  single  rule  can  be 
applied  to  all;  excepting  the  simple  one 
mentioned  above,  and  easily  carried  out 
by  the  nurse  or  mother  occasionally  feeling 
the  skin  of  the  legs  and  arms  of  her  charge; 
when,  if  they  are  too  cold  or  too  hot,  some 
change  ought  to  be  made,  if  justice  is  to 
be  done  to  the  natural  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

1807.  The  Food  Suited  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Nursery  will  vary  now 
considerably  from  that  adapted  for  the 
infant ; and  is,  in  fact,  a sort  of  modification 
of  that  which  the  adult  enjoys.  A regular 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  must  be  estab- 
lished ; and  to  the  young  children  a 
slight  break  must  sometimes  be  given  at 
other  times,  but  only  in  the  shape  of  a bit 
of  bread  and  butter,  after  morning  and 
afternoon  exercise,  when  the  children 
would  often  be  too  hungry  to  sleep,  if  left 
without  food  until  dinner.  The  hours  for 
these  meals  may  be— for  breakfast,  8 o’clock 
in  summer,  and  9 in  winter;  dinner,  1 
or  1.30;  and  tea,  5 or  6;  which  meal  will 
last  until  bed-time,  at  7.30,  or  8 p.m. 
These  meals  suffice  for  all  strong  children 
more  than  five  years  of  age;  but,  prior 
to  that  period  of  life,  the  stomach  will 
hardly  last  so  long  as  five  hours  from  meal 
to  meal;  and,  indeed,  in  some  delicate 
children  at  a later  age  the  time  is  too  long 
to  fast.  The  same  principles  of  nutrition 
apply  at  this  age  as  are  described  at  page 
432;  and  the  kinds  of  food  suited  to  the 
child  are  also  the  same  as  are  fitted  to  the 
human  being  generally,  which  are  fully 
described  under  Chap.  I,  Book  VII.  It 
will,  therefore,  suffice  to  enumerate  the 
best  dishes  suited  to  each  meal  which  is 
taken  in  the  nursery. 

1808.  For  Breakfast  and  Tea  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  bread  and  milk  (see  par. 
1803),  or  oatmeal  porridge  (par.  1694),  or  rice 
milk  (par.  1803),  or  bread  and  butter,  with 
milk  and  water,  or  with  very  weak  black 
tea.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
butter  is  unwholesome  for  the  child;  the 
fact  is,  that  dry  bread,  or  “bread  and 
scrape,”  is  far  more  so,  from  being  defi- 
cient in  the  heat-producing  element  sup- 
plied by  the  butter.  When  children  are 
allowed  plenty  of  air  and  exercise,  and  are 
not  made  dyspeptic  by  confinement,  the 
use  of  butter  in  moderation  is  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  effect.  Preserves, 
or  honey,  answer  the  same  purpose;  and, 
for  children  who  are  not  liable  to  diarrhoea, 
they  are  very  well  suited.  Some  weakly 
children  require  a more  liberal  diet,  and  will 
be  the  better  even  at  this  meal  for  a wine- 
glass of  sound  home-brewed  malt-liquor, 


instead  of  the  above  liquids,  together  with 
an  egg  or  a piece  of  meat,  either  cold  or 
plainly  minced ; and,  though  these  are  the 
exceptions,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  rare. 

I have  succeeded  in  this  way  in  restoring 
health  to  the  most  delicate  children, 
who  have  afterwards  grpwn  up  the 
strongest  of  the  family,  and  have,  in  spite 
of  their  early  introduction  to  fermented 
liquors,  been  able  to  dispense  with  them 
wholly  in  after-life.  I do  riot,  I confess,  like 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  for  children, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I am  assured  that 
in  the  above  cases  they  are  of  the  very 
highest  value. 

1809.  For  Dinner,  the  diet  should  con- 
sist partly  of  plain  meats,  fish,  ppultry,  or 
game,  and  partly  of  vegetables  and  pud- 
dings, which  may  be  made  of  fresh  fruit  in 
the  proper  season,  and  occasionally  of 
preserved  fruits  at  other  times.  Variety  is 
essential  to  the  child,  and  though  I am  not 
sure  that  the  plan  is  a good  one  of  giving 
part  of  each  of  the  above  kinds  of  food  at 
one  meal,  however  universal  it  may  be, 
yet  I am  confident  that,  if  not  together, 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  on  alternate  days. 
I believe  that  children  will  eat  quite  enough 
of  one  dish  at  one  time  to  do  them  good, 
and  if  restrained  to  this  would  seldom 
over-eat  themselves.  But  just  as  the 
older  gourmand  distends  his  stomach  by 
partaking  of  every  dish  handed  to  him, 
so  the  child  will  eat  a quantity  of  pudding 
after  he  has  satiated  himself  with  meat,  or 
vice  versd,  as  is  the  case  in  some  establish- 
ments. Under  the  existing  plan  it  is  neces- 
sary to  place  a bridle  on  the  child  and  to 
limit  his  allowance,  and  though  this  might 
still  be  necessary,  yet  it  would  not  be 
so  to  the  same  extent.  I would,  therefore, 
strongly  advise  a good  meal  of  animal  food 
and  vegetables,  on  alternate  days,  with 
substantial  puddings  intervening.  Thus, 
suppose  a dinner  of  roast  mutton  and  pota- 
toes, with  cauliflowers,  on  Monday;  then 
on  Tuesday  a gooseberry  pudding  might  be 
given,  with  a liberal  allowance  of  bread  to 
eat  with  it,  and  made  with  a substantial, 
but  light  suet  crust.  It  is  astonishing  what 
a quantity  is  now  put  into  a child’s  stomach, 
when  the  bread,  and  the  meat,  and  vege- 
tables, followed  by  the  solid  pudding,  arc 
all  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  they  are  often  heavy  and 
indisposed,  and  demand  on  the  next  morn- 
ing a visit  to  the  medicine-cbest  to  get  rid 
of  the  superfluous  food,  which  has  already 
kicked  up  a disturbance.  I do  not  say,  that 
all  children  can  thrive  upon  a diet  com- 
posed only  of  meat  on  alternate  days, 
but  I am  persuaded  that  the  majority  of 
healthy  children  would  be  the  better  for  it. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  animal  food  is  found 
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to  be  necessary,  it  should  either  be  limited 
in  quantity  to  a half  meal,  or  it  should 
be  taken  without  its  attendant  pudding. 
The  plan  of  allowing  children  to  fill  them- 
selves with  pudding,  and  then  have  what 
meat  they  can  eat,  is  still  worse,  because 
from  experience  it  is  found,  that  though 
in  this  way  the  cost  is  less,  yet  more  bulk 
of  food  is  swallowed,  and  the  stomach 
suffers  accordingly.  The  cost  is  less, 
because  one  pound  of  pudding  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  meat  cost  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  meat 
and  half  a pound  of  pudding,  which  would 
be  something  like  the  proportions  in  which 
the  two  would  be  taken ; though  they  are 
more  altogether  than  most  children  would 
swallow,  even  if  unchecked.  Beef  and 
mutton,  and  lamb,  roasted,  and  eaten  hot 
or  cold,  or  hashed,  or  minced  with  little  or 
no  spice,  and  with  a slight  flavouring  only 
of  onion  and  ketchup  orvinegar,  and  mutton 
chops  or  beefsteaks,  are  the  staple  animal 
food.  Yeal  may  be  indulged  in  as  an  occa- 
sional change,  and  especially  when  stewed 
with  rice  in  a plain  way,  with  a very  little 
spice.  Pork  is  not  very  wholesome,  and 
is  only  adapted  for  very  strong  children 
who  can  digest  almost  anything.  Salt 
meats  are  rather  too  hard  for  the  stomachs 
of  children,  and  they  have  also  lost  the 
most  valuable  ingredient  for  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  child  in  the  saline  matters 
which  have  escaped  in  the  process  of 
salting.  Good  ham  and  bacon  are,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  rejected  as  unfit  for  the 
nursery,  though  only  useful  as  adjuncts  to 
vegetable  meals,  or  to  veal  or  chicken. 
Potatoes,  cauliflowers,  brocoli,  and  cabbage 
treated  according  to  Miss  Leslie’s  receipt 
at  page  488,  are  all  suited  to  the  child’s 
wants;  as  also  are  French  beans,  peas, 
and  broad-beans,  in  moderate  quantities. 
Spring  spinach,  turnip-tops,  and  nettles 
are  valuable,  because  they  can  be  obtained 
at  a time  when  there  is  little  else  of  a 
digestible  character,  in  the  shape  of  green 
vegetables,  and  when  winter  has  stopped 
the  supply  for  so  long  a time  as  to  make 
them  doubly  useful.  With  regard  to 
puddings,  the  following  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  omitting,  in  some  cases,  the 
eggs,  or  a part  of  them,  viz. The  pud- 
dings given  at  par.  1668— (/),  ( g ),  ( h ),  and 
(i);  also,  those  at  par.  1669—  (a),  (c),  (d), 
(/),  (9),  (A),  (i),  O'),  (*),  and  (J), 
without  the  crust;  also,  (m),  (o),  (q),  (r), 
and  (z). 

1810.  The  Beverage  suited  to  the  dinner 
is  spring  water,  or  toast  and  water  made  by 
simply  pouring  cold  water  upon  a toasted 
piece  of  bread.  In  weakly  children,  small 
home-brewed  beer  may  be  allowed,  but  not 
for  strong  healthy  children  of  this  age ; 


about  a quarter  of  a pint  is  all  that  should 
be  allowed  on  the  average,  for  beyond  this 
drinking  only  increases  the  appetite  for 
solid  food,  and  as  the  great  difficulty  in 
hearty  children  is  to  satisfy  this  without 
clogging  the  stomach,  so  the  limitation  of 
the  fluid  prevents  over-distention  in  two 
ways— first,  by  the  actual  diminution  in 
volume  equal  to  the  quantity  by  which  it  is 
lessened;  and  secondly,  by  preventing  that 
gluttonous  yielding  to  the  appetite  which 
drinking  enables  them  to  indulge.  When 
malt-liquor  is  allowed  the  quantity  should 
rarely  exceed  three  or  four  ounces. 

1811.  Salt  and  Spices  are  not  equally 
required  by  the  child,  the  former  being  an 
absolute  necessary,  while  the  latter  may  or 
may  not  be  desirable,  according  to  the 
particular  constitution.  Salt,  in  all  cases, 
should  be  liberally  used,  as  upon  it  depends 
in  great  measure  the  power  of  obtaining 
certain  mineral  elements  required  for  the 
supply  of  the  blood.  Bay-salt  is  better 
than  the  almost  pure  chloride  of  sodium, 
which  is  now  so  largely  used  in  this 
country,  and  obtained  from  the  salt-springs 
of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire.  The  latter 
is  admirably  adapted  for  most  domestic 
purposes;  but  for  children’s  use  pure  and 
genuine  bay-salt  should,  if  possible,  be 
obtained,  containing  all  the  mineral 
elements  of  sea-water,  and  being  almost 
as  efficacious,  when  regularly  used,  as  sea- 
air.  Unless  the  child  is  very  weakly,  and 
dyspeptic,  spices  are  not  necessary ; but  in 
that  case  a very  little  black  pepper,  with  a 
slight  flavouring  of  pimento  or  cloves,  may 
be  used,  as  may  also  be  cinnamon  for 
sweet  dishes. 

1812.  Together  with  the  Diet  may  also 
be  mentioned  the  manners  of  the  child  at 
meals.  There  is  no  time  when  the  temper 
of  a badly-managed  child  is  so  completely 
exposed  as  at  this  period  of  the  day;  and 
also  it  may  be  said,  that  the  opposite  con- 
dition will  show  itself  equally  truthfully. 
The  mother,  or  a very  superior  nurse, 
should  always  be  present  at  these  times, 
and  by  her  authority  compel  a strict 
attention  to  the  rules  laid  down,  which 
should  inculcate  an  orderly  deportment, 
and  a proper  waiting  for  the  turn  of  each 
to  receive  the  allotted  share.  Young  chil- 
dren, of  course,  require  their  meat  cu£  up 
for  them ; but  after  this  is  done,  it  is  better 
to  allow  them  to  feed  themselves,  as  they 
then  show  the  approach  of  satiety  much 
more  clearly  than  when  each  mouthful  is 
offered  by  the  nurse.  Whenever  children 
begin  to  play  with  their  food,  it  is  a sign  that 
they  have  had  enough,  and  the  remainder, 
if  any,  should  be  removed.  Greediness  in  eat- 
ing is  one  extreme  which  should  be  checked 
as  alike  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  good 
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manners  and  good  health ; but  a listless  and 
careles-s  trifling  and  picking  at  the  plate  is 
the  opposite  fault,  which  is  much  more 
readily  checked  by  taking  away  all  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  it  the  moment  it  is 
rendered  apparent.  It  is  now  the  fashion 
to  introduce  silver  into  the  nursery,  steel- 
forks  being  abolished  there  as  well  as  in 
the  adults’  dining-room.  But  this,  I believe, 
is  a great  mistake,  and  only  adds  to  the 
already  great  difficulty  in  supplying  iron 
enough  for  the  wants  of  the  system.  What 
with  enamelled  and  tinned  saucepans, 
wooden  spoons,  and  silver  or  plated  forks, 
there  is  little  iron  now  used  in  the  kitchen, 
except  the  knife,  which  fortunately  cannot 
be  superseded  by  any  known  metal.  The 
consequence  is,  that  steel  is  obliged  to  be 
given  medicinally;  and  this  is  one  reason 
for  the  prevalence  of  that  medicine  as  a 
fashionable  remedy  in  the  present  day. 
I would,  therefore,  counsel  the  use  of  steel- 
forks  in  the  nursery  as  well  as  steel-knives ; 
for  in  this  department  silver-Arm'ues  even 
are  often  introduced,  partly  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  the  child  cutting  himself  which 
may  he  easily  prevented  by  taking  care  that 
his  steel-knife  has  a blunt  edge.  To  carry 
this  theory  so  far  as  to  use  iron-spoons,  is 
perhaps  riding  a hobby  to  death ; but  I am 
not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  a better 
extreme  than  the  present  crusade  against 
this  useful  metal.  We  have  iron  in  our 
blood,  but  neither  silver  nor  gold,  and 
hence  we  want  the  one  metal,  while  the 
others  are  perfectly  useless  to  us.  Nothing, 
however,  is  so  bad  as  the  alloys  of  copper, 
sold  as  nickel-silver,  albata-plate,  Ac., 
which  are  just  as  prejudicial  as  pure  copper, 
or  brass,  and  when  used  with  vinegar,  give 
off  large  quantities  of  acetate  of  copper,  a 
most  injurious  and  even  poisonous  salt. 

1813.  Exercise  is  no  less  important  now 
than  at  the  previous  age,  when  it  was 
described  as  an  essential  to  health  and 
growth  (see  page  566).  As  the  child  grows 
older,  he  is  able  to  take  more  without 
assistance,  and  discards  the  perambulator 
with  disdain.  It  is  a cruelty  to  confine  the 
young  child  for  long  together  to  any  one 
position  or  task,  and  though  infant-schools 
may  be  better  than  the  kennel  of  a low 
neighbourhood  in  a large  city,  yet,  at  best, 
they  are  too  often  but  barbarous  substi- 
tutes for  a more  lenient  superintendence. 
When,  however,  the  children  in  them  are 
kept  constantly  amused  and  occupied,  this 
objection  does  not  hold  good,  for  no  nurse 
can  do  more;  but  in  most  of  them  the 
child  is  confined  to  one  position  for  a 
certain  time,  and  punished  for  any  infrac- 
tion of  the  unnatural  law.  Children  at  all 
ages  ought  to  be  taught  obedience ; but  for 
that  very  reason,  if  for  no  other,  a task 


beyond  their  strength  ought  never  to  be 
set  them,  or  they  will  not  only  injure  their 
bodies  by  its  excessive  severity,  but  will 
also  be  morally  the  worse  in  consequence 
of  their  forced  rebellion  against  the  con- 
stituted authority. 

1814.  The  Sleep  of  the  Child  at  this 
age  is  naturally  sound,  and  of  long  dura- 
tion. From  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  will 
not  be  too  much  to  restore  the  nervous 
energy  lost  during  the  constant  and  rest- 
less activity  of  the  other  portion  of  the 
twenty-four.  Until  four,  or  even  six,  years 
of  age,  an  interval  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
of  about  two  hours’  duration,  should  be 
assigned  for  sleep,  in  which  the  brain  is 
rested,  and  the  soft  and  yielding  substance 
between  the  bones  of  the  back,  as  well  as 
the  general  ligaments  of  the  joints,  are 
allowed  to  regain  their  tone.  There  is  a 
prejudice  against  this  practice  among  some 
old-fashioned  people,  who  have  been  taught 
to  depend  upon  high-backed  chairs  and 
back-boards  for  support;  but  those  who 
will  wish  to  follow  nature  have  only  to 
watch  the  foal,  the  lamb,  or  the  puppy, 
and  they  will  see  a rest  at  full  length  taken 
invariably  once,  if  not  twice,  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  All  youqg  animals  which  rest 
at  night,  including  the  domestic  animals 
among  them,  begin  the  day  by  feeding; 
they  then  take  a good  gallop  until  they  are 
tired,  after  which  they  lie  down  at  full 
length  till  the  heat  of  the  day  is  past,  in 
the  middle  of  which  they  just  rouse  them- 
selves enough  to  feed  again,  and  in  the 
evening  they  take  a second  amount  of 
exercise,  or  play,  after  which  comes  the 
evening  meal,  and  then  a long  night’s 
sleep.  We  never  see  any  young  animal 
standing  on  its  legs  long  together,  or  sitting 
up  in  any  position,  for  the  moment  it  has 
ceased  to  move,  it  lies  down  and  rests 
every  voluntary  muscle  of  its  body,  and 
every  joint  too.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  going 
too  far  to  copy  this  example  exactly  and 
literally,  because  the  child  at  the  age  now 
under  consideration  is  not  a mere  animal, 
but  it  has  a mind  and  soul  which  must 
both  be  considered  in  the  scheme  of  its 
rearing,  and  therefore  the  body  must  be 
sacrificed  to  some  extent.  But  still  this  is 
not  the  ground  of  objection  to  the  siesta , 
for  no  one  can  maintain  that  two  hours 
will  be  missed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at 
this  early  age,  when,  indeed,  the  difficulty  is 
not  how  to  find  time  enough  for  what  is  to 
be  done,  but  rather  how  to  occupy  bene- 
ficially the  long  hours  from  breakfast  till 
bed-time.  In  every  point  of  view  I am  satis- 
fied that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  this  habit 
until  the  child  is  five  years  old,  at  least ; 
and  I would  certainly,  from  that  age  till 
six,  make  every  child  lie  down,  even  if 
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awake,  for  an  horn  in  the  middle  of  each 
day.  I have  seen  so  many  crooked  spines 
from  the  opposite  plan,  and  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  so  many  which  had 
begun  to  bend,  merely  by  following  out 
this  plan  with  the  aid  of  friction  alone, 
that  I cannot  doubt  its  efficiency. 

1815,  The  Bed  and  Bedroom  require 
some  little  management  at  this  age, 
because  i't  is  one  when  children  demand 
supervision  at  night,  and  yet  they  should 
not  be  crowded  together.  At  page  570  I 
have  gone  into  the  proper  and  lowest 
cubical  area  which  can  be  allowed  for  each 
child;  but,  besides  this,  it  is  now  very 
important  that  each  should  have  a separate 
bed,  and  it  is  even  desirable  to  separate 
the  boys  from  the  girls  in  their  sleeping- 
rooms  ; there  are  many  reasons  for  this ; 
but,  with  regard  to  the  single  beds,  the 
fact  of  its  importance  in  reference  to  health 
ought  to  be  a sufficient  one.  Children 
all  perspire  more  freely  than  adults,  and, 
as  a consequence,  their  skins  are  kept  more 
cool;  they  are,  therefore,  made  too  hot 
by  contact  with  grown  people,  and  per- 
spire more  when  they  sleep  with  them 
than  they  would  do  by  themselves.  Con- 
tact with  the  skill  of  a child  of  the  same 
age  has  not  so  great  an  effect;  but  still 
the  two  serve  to  aggravate  each  others’ 
perspiration,  and  so  they  convert  what  is 
a natural  healthy  process  into  a source  of 
weakness,  by  exhaustion  of  the  fluids.  A 
fire  in  the  bed-room  is  not  by  an  means 
desirable  for  healthy  children,  unless  the 
room  is  very  large,  and  the  weather  exceed- 
ingly severe,  when  the  aid  of  its  heat  is 
beneficial,  by  avoiding  the  excessive  chill 
in  getting  out  of  bed,  or  in  case  of  the 
clothes  being  thrown  off  during  sleep. 

1816.  The  Beds  and  Bedding  should  be 
airy,  free  from  all  hangings,  and  cool. 
Wool  and  hair  are  the  best  materials 
for  mattresses,  and  feathers  should  be 
expunged  altogether  from  the  nursery. 
Even  the  pillows  should  be  of  hair,  by 
which  the  head  is  kept  much  more  cool. 
A night-cap  is  almost  necessary  to  the 
long  hair  of  the  girl,  but  it  need  only  be  an 
open  net,  which  will  keep  it  tidy,  without 
making  the  head  hot.  Boys  are  much 
better  without  caps  at  all,  as  their  short 
hair  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a slight 
entanglement,  which  the  comb  will  soon 
cause  to  disappear  in  the  morning.  A 
common  source  of  colds  in  children  is  the 
habit  of  throwing  off  the  bed-clothes 
during  sleep,  which,  of  course,  exposes 
the  limbs,  and  gives  occasion  to  severe 
chills  all  the  winter.  The  child  always 
perspires  freely  during  sleep,  and  there- 
fore suffers  still  more  than  an  adult  if 
this  state  is  checked  by  a partial  or  total 


loss  of  the  covering.  To  prevent  this 
habit  there  is  often  very  great  difficulty, 
as  the  limbs  can  scarcely  be  kept  in  the 
bed  by  any  contrivance  of  which  I am 
aware.  The  only  successful  plan  is  to 
make  a flannel  bag,  rather  longer  than  the 
child  is  high,  and  of  sufficient  substance  to 
protect  it  from  cold.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  lined  with  calico,  according  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  child’s  skin;  and  if 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  it  may  be  even 
covered  with  another  bag  of  quilted  cotton, 
or  eider-down.  The  bag  should  draw  in 
the  usual  way  at  the  mouth,  and  should 
be  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  child,  after 
putting  it  to  bed,  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
body  with  the  arms  in  a loose  envelope, 
which  cannot  be  kicked  off.  It  is  not- 
necessary  to  tie  this  tightly  round  the 
neck,  nor  is  it  always  desirable  to  fix  it 
higher  up  than  the  waist,  which  latter  is  a 
much  less  troublesome  mode  of  putting  it 
on ; but  in  children  who  are  delicate  about 
the  chest,  its  exposure,  together  with  that 
of  the  arms,  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  and  the  bag  being  made  small  at 
the  mouth,  and  gradually  increasing  in 
size  towards  the  feet,  there  is  little  or  no 
puckering  round  the  neck,  and  therefore 
no  annoyance  or  uneasiness  from  folds 
under  the  weight  of  the  shoulders  or  head. 

1817.  Bathing  is  a part  of  the  daily  toilet 
in  young  children,  and,  except  for  disease, 
ho  more  than  this  is  necessary.  After  four 
or  five  years  of  age,  however,  when  children 
begin  to  wash  themselves,  they  may  be 
encouraged  to  sponge  themselves  all  over 
every  morning,  instead  of  the  entire  plunge 
in  the  bath.  This  braces  and  cleanses  the 
skin,  without  reducing  the  temperature  too 
much  in  cold  weather,  and  is  preferable  for 
children,  who  will  otherwise  dabble  too 
long  in  the  water,  and  thus  do  absolute 
injury  to  themselves  by  carrying  to  excess 
what  is  otherwise  a most  valuable  adjunct 
to  health.  Baths,  as  remedies  to  disease, 
will  come  under  notice  in  the  part  treating 
of  the  domestic  management  of  diseases 
and  accidents. 

1818.  The  Mental  Education  of  the  child 
does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this 
book,  which  specially  excepts  that  depart- 
ment. It  may,  however,  be  right  to  notice 
the  mode  of  conducting  its  elementary  part 
as  bearing  upon  the  bodily  health  and 
growth  of  the  child.  In  teaching  knowledge 
of  any  kind  to  the  child,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty, if  only  it  is  made  amusing  and  inter- 
esting ; and  every  pains  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  fight  which  is  sure  to  occur,  if 
the  task  is  at  all  compulsory.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  restrain  a child  from  doing  what 
is  forbidden ; but  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  in  the  world  is  to  make  an  obstinate 
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one  do  what  is  wished ; and  just  as  the  old 
proverb  says,  that  “one  man  can  take  a 
horse  to  water,  but  a hundred  cannot  make 
him  drink,”  so  we  find,  that  a very  little 
will  keep  a child  ignorant,  but  that  it  takes 
a great  deal  of  trouble  to  make  him  learn  a 
disagreeable  lesson.  As  soon  as  he  is  old 
enough  to  reason  with  himself  and  his 
teacher,  compulsory  education  is  perhaps 
right;  but  in  the  early  stage  the  plan  is 
wholly  incorrect,  because  reason  has  little 
or  no  place  in  his  mind,  and  the  disagreeable 
nature  of  the  task,  increased  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  one  at  all,  is  disliked  more  than 
the  punishment  hanging  over  him  in  the 
distance.  From  this  cause,  the  task  is  not 
learned,  and  punishment  either  administered 
or  omitted ; if  the  former,  the  task  is  still 
more  disliked  than  before,  from  being  asso- 
ciated with  it;  and  if  the  latter,  it  is  not 
learnt  next  time,  because  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment is  done  away  with,  from  the  know- 
ledge that  it  will  not  be  carried  out.  But 
independently  of  the  proper  mode  of  afford- 
ing instruction  at  this  early  age,  great 
judgment  is  required  in  permitting  the 
development  of  ideas  to  the  full  extent  of 


which  the  brain  is  capable  in  some  children. 
It  is  far  better  in  an  excitable  child,  with  a 
large  brain,  and  a weakly  body,  to  keep  it 
back  in  its  education,  than  to  encourage 
the  exercise  of  its  memory  in  learning 
verses,  or  other  showy  childish  feats  of 
memory.  A dull  child  may,  of  course,  be 
allowed  to  go  as  far  as  it  will,  and  may  even 
be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way ; but 
many  brains  are  now  so  early  developed, 
that  the  contrary  system  is  necessar}",  and 
all  books  and  even  music-lessons  must  be 
postponed,  until  the  strength  of  the  body  is 
established  by  constant  exercise  and  fresh 
air.  It  is  the  vice  of  the  present  day,  to 
attempt  to  force  the  intellect  by  early  culti- 
vation, and  hundreds  of  children  are  yearly 
made  more  mediocre  in  their  minds  than 
they  otherwise  would  be,  by  overstraining 
the  infantile  faculties.  In  most  cases,  a 
child  ought  to  know  his  letters  at  five,  and 
should  be  able  to  read  a little  at  seven ; but 
beyond  this  everything  else  may  safely  be 
left  to  a future  day ; and  many  first-rate 
characters,  endowed  with  the  highest 
attainments,  are  formed  upon  a foundation 
laid  much  later  than  this. 
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CHAP.  I. — HORSES,  THEIR  PURCHASE  AND  COST  OF  KEEPING. 


Sect.  L— Varieties  of  the  Horse  suited 
to  Private  Use. 

1819.  The  Varieties  of  the  Horse 
suited  to  private  use,  are— 1st,  the  hack; 
2nd,  the  gigster,  or  light  harness  horse;  3rd, 
the  harness  horse;  and  4th,  the  pony. 
Those  known  as  the  hunter  and  racehorse, 
and  the  heavy  harness  horses  suited  to 
public  conveyances  or  to  state  carriages, 
will  not  come  under  review,  as  not  being 
suited  to  the  expenditure  here  included. 

1820.  The  Hack  is  selected  either  for  his 
beauty  and  showy  qualities,  or  for  his 
sterling  powers  of  carrying  a rider  over  all 
sorts  of  ground.  The  former  of  these  is 
generally  called  a “park-hack,”  because  the 
rider  is  chiefly  anxious  to  exhibit  in  the 
park,  and  cares  very  little  how  he  is  carried 
so  that  his  horse  shows  well  for  a short 
distance.  The  ‘‘‘road-hack,”  or  “roadster,” 
by  which  name  the  latter  is  distinguished, 
is  a strong,  serviceable,  small-sized  horse, 
which  should  be  able  to  walk,  trot,  and 
gallop  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner. 
His  walk  and  trot  especially  should  be  safe 
and  pleasant,  because  upon  these  paces  the 
rider  chiefly  depends  in  going  a journey; 
for  though  the  canter  is  easier  for  the  rider, 
it  is  too  trying  to  one  leg  to  suit  the  horse. 
In  the  walk  the  fore-foot  should  be  well 
lifted,  and  deposited  on  its  heel,  with  a clean 
action  of  the  hind-leg,  by  which  the  chance 
of  “knuckling  over  ’ is  avoided.  Five 
miles  an  hour  is  the  outside  pace  of  an 
ordinary  good  walker,  and  ten  or  twelve  of 
a good  trotter,  beyond,  which  speea  tne 
pace  is  forced,  and  only  fit  for  those  who 
wish  to  compete  in  any  of  the  contests  on 
the  road,  which  are  generally  confined  to 
the  butchers’  boys  and  their  friends.  The 
best  height  for  hacks  is  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  hands.  With  regard  to  their  make, 
little  can  here  be  said  in  the  few  words 
which  can  be  devoted  to  the  subject,  further 
than  that  it  ought  to  be  light  and  wiry, 
with  oblique  shoulders  especially,  and  an  air 
of  breeding  about  the  head  and  neck.  It  is 
true  that  some  horses  of  low  breed  have 
been  known  as  good  hacks,  but  these  are 
the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  the  great 
majority  bred  very  low  would  fail  in  all  the 
essentials  peculiar  to  this  horse.  The 
Lady’s  Horse  is  merely  a perfect  hack, 
with  good  action,  good  temper,  and  good 


looks.  He  must  be  able  to  canter,  as  well 
as  do  all  his  other  paces  well,  and  should 
have  a good  mouth  in  addition  to  the  above 
good  qualities.  When  a horse  has  these  in 
perfection,  there  need  be  no  breaking  to 
carry  a lady,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  he 
will  carry  a man  quietly,  he  will  behave 
himself  equally  well  with  a fairer  bur- 
then. The  horse  is  always  accustomed  to 
the  flapping  of  the  clothing,  and  is  never 
alarmed  by  the  habit,  unless  particularly 
timid,  which  quality  incapacitates  him 
from  other  reasons  for  carrying  a lady  with 
safety. 

1821.  The  Gigster,  or  Light  Harness 
Horse,  may  also  be  a hack,  and  many  are 
used  for  both  purposes,  with  benefit  both 
to  themselves  and  their  masters.  It  is  a 
very  common  belief  that  harness-work 
injures  a horse  for  the  saddle,  but  this  ds 
a mistake,  which  is  every  year  becoming 
more  folly  recognised,  and  especially  since 
the  abolition  of  the  bearing-rein.  I have 
driven  horses  for  ten  years,  almost  con- 
tinually, riding  them  perhaps  once  or  twice 
a month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time,  or  as 
long  as  they  have  been  sound,  they  have 
continued  to  hack  as  well  as  ever.  If  the 
weight  drawn  is  very  heavy,  it  will  no 
doubt  affect  the  action,  and  will  make  the 
horse  lean  his  whole  body  too  far  forward ; 
but  when  it  is  not  more  than  that  of  a gig 
or  light  dog-cart,  or  when  the  horse  is 
driven  in  double-harness,  drawing  a phaeton 
or  other  light  carriage,  the  effect  upon  him 
is  not  such  as  to  render  him  at  all  the 
worse  nacx  tnan  he  would  be  if  entirely 
confined  to  the  saddle.  Nevertheless,  a 
good  gigster  is  not  necessarily  a good  hack; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  many  are  bad  ones. 
This  arises  from  a variety  of  causes,  such 
as  weak  fore-legs,  deficient  action  and 
power  in  the  shoulders,  a want  of  springi- 
ness in  the  action,  or  too  great  an  amount 
of  this  quality,  together  with  some  other 
causes  which  can  scarcely  here  be  defined. 
Nor  is  the  good  hack  always  a good  harness 
horse,  for  the  same  reasons;  but  in  some 
cases  the  two  are  combined  in  one,  and 
then  he  is,  if  sound  and  good-tempered,  a 
most  valuable  animal.  With  regard  to  the 
size,  a hack  of  full  height  is  high  enough 
for  harness,  and  for  many  purposes  a horse 
of  fourteen  hands  is  exceedingly  useful. 
Indeed,  a small  horse  of  about  that  height 
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will,  in  the  long  run,  always  beat  either  a 
pony  or  a larger  and  heavier  animal  than 
himself.  The  perfect  shoulder  of  the 
harness-horse  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
more  upright  than  that  of  the  hack;  but 
this,  also,  is  a popular  error,  depending 
upon  the  fact  that  cart-horses  require  that 
shape  in  order  to  draw  their  heavy  weights. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  pressure  on 
their  shoulders  is  too  slanting  if  they  are 
oblique,  and  consequently  the  collar  chokes 
them  by  its  pressure  on  the  wind-pipe. 
Besides  which,  they  have  no  occasion  for 
light  and  quick  lifting  of  the  fore-foot, 
which  is  especially  the  concomitant  of  the 
oblique  shoulder.  So  that  in  them  the 
upright  make  has  all  the  advantages 
attending  upon  it,  without  the  disadvan- 
tage of  leading  to  a mistake  and  attendant 
fall.  If,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  have  the 
two  offices  combined  in  one,  the  expectant 
master  need  not  despair  of  obtaining  such 
an  animal  as  will  serve  his  purpose ; and  if 
he  succeeds  in  finding  him,  he  may  fairly 
expect  him  to  continue  good  in  both 
capacities,  unless  he  uses  him  so  much  and 
so  fast  as  to  injure  his  “ understandings.” 

1822.  The  Heavy  Harness  Horse,  suited 
either  to  the  Brougham,  single-horsed,  or 
to  draw  a heavy  carriage,  is  larger  and 
heavier  than  the  horses  before  described, 
but  not  now  so  different  in  breeding  as  was 
formerly  the  case.  Good  heads  and  light 
necks  are  common  enough;  and  as  the 
roads  are  now  as  level  as  bowling-greens, 
and  the  weights  of  the  carriages  ii\  use  are 
also  reduced,  the  horse  required  to  draw 
them  is  not  nearly  so  heavy  and  lumbering 
as  was  the  case  fifty  years  ago.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  carriage- 
horses  were  very  little  lighter  than  our 
present  breeds  of  cart-horses,  and  not  at 
all  more  so  than  some,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Suffolk  punches  and  Clevelands.  Now,  our 
carriage-horses  are  many  of  them  almost 
thorough-bred,  and  their  action  is  light, 
and  at  the  same  time  effective  and  showy. 
For  the  single-horsed  Brougham,  the 
horse  should  be  about  fifteen  hands  three 
inches,  or  sixteen  hands,  which  size  is 
large  enough  (for  use)  to  draw  any  car- 
riage. The  phaeton-horse  used  in  double- 
harness is  more  of  the  character  described 
in  the  last  paragraph;  and  such,  also,  is 
the  horse  intended  to  draw  all  carriages 
weighing  less  than  half  a ton,  or  there- 
abouts, but  beyond  this  weight,  even  for 
double  harness,  and  especially  if  intended 
to  draw  carriages  with  C springs,  the 
full-sized  harness  horse  must  be  used. 

1823.  The  Pony  is  chiefly  used  for  boys 
to  ride,  or  for  the  pony  carriage  of  their 
mammas.  It  is  an  extremely  useful  animal, 
and  will  do  much  more  work,  day  after  day, 


than  its  more  showy  competitor.  Most 
ponies  are  complete  “jacks-of-all-trades,” 
being  employed  to  carry  the  young  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  the  family,  and  also  to 
draw  a carriage  when  wanted ; though  even 
in  their  case  many  people  fancy  that  harness 
is  injurious  to  their  hacking  properties. 
There  is  a great  difference  in  the  size  and 
in  the  breed  of  ponies,  some  being  scarcely 
eleven  hands  high,  while  others  reach 
nearly  to  fourteen  hands,  the  outside 
height  of  the  galloway.  About  thirteen 
hands  is  the  best  for  all  purposes,  and 
ponies  well  and  strongly  made  of  this 
height  will  carry  and  draw  great  weights, 
and  go  long  distances  if  not  over-paced. 

Sect.  2.— Purchase  of  the  Horse. 

1824.  If  the  intending  purchaser  is  a good 
judge  of  the  horse,  any  remark  which  I can 
make  here  will  not  be  wanted ; and  if  not, 
I am  afraid  that  no  theoretical  notions  will 
avail  him,  and  he  must  in  that  case  make 
up  his  mind  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  honest  person  (who  is  also  a judge) 
within  his  reach.  There  is  so  much  trickery 
in  horse-dealing,  that  without  a long  expe- 
rience no  one  is  safe  ; and  unfortunately  the 
arts  practised  by  the  professed  horse-dealer 
are  not  confined  to  his  fraternity,  but  ex- 
tend through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  “Horses  direct  from  the  breeders” 
are  not  by  any  means  of  necessity  soimd, 
nor  should  I be  more  inclined  to  trust  the 
man  who  rears  a lot  of  colts  every  year  than 
the  man  who  sells  a hundred.  If  they  were 
all  sound  when  they  are  put  to  work,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  take  care  in 
purchasing  a horse  that  he  is  unbroken  or 
unused,  and  then  he  would  certainly  be  all 
right ; but  the  reverse  is  the  case,  since  it 
is  notorious  that  one-half  of  the  colts  bred 
in  Great  Britain  injure  themselves,  or 
become  more  or  less  unsound,  before  they 
are  backed.  The  hard  ground  of  summer  is 
almost  as  likely  to  produce  lameness  when 
the  colts  are  galloping  about  the  fields  as 
the  most  flinty  macadamized  road;  and 
therefore  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  sell 
unsound  horses  or  suffer  a loss,  which  he 
cannot  afford.  He  therefore  patches  them 
up  with  the  aid  of  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
or  his  own  powers  of  quackery,  and  sells 
them  to  the  dealer,  or  to  any  person  who 
fancies  the  direct  mode  of  obtaining  horses 
to  be  the  most  secure.  The  fact  is  that  a 
perfectly  sound  horse  is  a very  rare  animaL, 
and  the  purchaser  must  not  expect  to  find 
him  easily,  nor  need  he  be  dissatisfied  if  he 
only  gets  one  comparatively  so.  Many 
slight  diseases  are  legal  causes  of  unsound- 
ness, and  yet  are  not  always  injurious  to 
the  horse  in  his  work,  especially  if  existing 
only  in  a slight  degree.  All  this,  therefore, 
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demands  the  experience  of  a person  who 
can  weigh  the  good  qualities  of  the  horse 
in  question  with  his  bad  ones,  and  who,  if 
he  is  a good  judge,  will  often  select  a horse 
with  some  slight  unsoundness,  but  which 
is  accompanied  by  numerous  good  quali- 
ties in  preference  to  another  apparently 
sound,  but  with  defective  action,  and, 
perhaps,  not  very  suitable  in  point  of 
temper.  A little  knowledge  is  a very 
dangerous  thing  in  horse-dealing ; and  even 
the  man  who  professes  to  know  a good  deal, 
and  trusts  to  his  judgment,  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  taken  in  than  another  who 
goes  to  a respectable  dealer,  and  tells  him 
he  wants  a good  horse,  and  knows  when  he 
has  one , but  cannot  always  pick  him  out. 
If  the  latter  tells  the  dealer  this,  and  also 
that  if  he  is  served  well  he  shall  come 
again,  and  if  the  dealer  sees  that  he 
knows  what  a horse  is,  he  will  be  likely 
to  get  a good  animal;  but  when  a man 
ignorant  in  all  points  expects  to  be  well 
served,  it  is  not  consistent  with  human 
nature  that  he  will  not  be  taught  a les- 
son, because  the  dealer  knows  well  that 
even  his  best  horses  would  be  thrown 
away  upon  him.  The  bad  horseman  wants 
a very  different  horse  to  the  good  rider; 
and  the  clever  dealer  knows  this,  and  will 
generally  suit  the  former  to  a shade,  if  he 
will  let  him,  and  will  give  a corresponding 
price,  but  few  men  like  to  admit  either 
that  they  are  bad  judges  or  bad  horsemen, 
and  consequently  they  become  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  dealer’s  yard.  It  is  very 
curious  to  see  the  offence  that  is  often 
committed  when  some  man’s  knowledge 
of  horses  is  called  in  question ; it  appears 
to  be  the  gravest  charge  that  can  be  made 
when  any  doubt  is  expressed  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  resented  more  vehemently 
than  would  be  a reflection  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  individual.  Hence  arise 
so  many  of  the  mistakes  which  are  made 
on  the  subject  of  purchasing  horses ; and 
if  a little  more  candour  and  openness  were 
practised  on  the  part  of  the  purchasers,  I 
believe  the  dealers  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  serve  them  well.  For  my  own 
part  I can  certainly  say  that  I have  expe- 
rienced far  more  honesty  in  regular  horse- 
dealers  than  in  other  sellers  of  horses,  and 
would  certainly  trust  them  quite  as  far, 
or  even  farther.  Few  private  individuals 
should  attempt  to  purchase  horses  without 
a trial ; and  at  the  hammer  this  is  almost 
impossible  to  be  procured,  since  the  short 
“show out,”  even  at  Tattersalls,  is  a poor 
apology  for  what  is  really  wanted.  Unless, 
therefore,  these  remarks  are  useless  alto- 
gether, that  is  to  say,  if  the  purchaser  is 
not  a very  good  judge,  he  had  better  con- 
fine his  attention  to  such  horses  as  he 


can  try  before  he  signs  a cheque  for  the 
purchase-money.  They  may  be  sound,  and 
therefore  not  returnable,  and  yet  wholly 
useless ; and  as  we  all  know  the  difficulty 
of  re-selling  a bad  horse,  it  is  a great 
nuisance  to  be  saddled  with  one  which 
has  some  undiscovered  bad  quality  that 
unfits  him  for  the  purpose  for  which  he 
was  intended.  It  is  impossible,  for  in- 
stance, to  pick  out  a hack  by  the  eye  in 
all  cases,  or  even  in  a large  majority  of 
cases,  for  though  the  action  may  look  good, 
it  must  also  feel  well  in  order  to  suit  the 
rider,  and  it  is  not  always  the  fact  that  the 
two  coincide.  Unless,  therefore,  the  hack 
is  ridden,  if  only  for  a few  yards,  a 
sanguine  prognostication  is  not  always 
realized.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
harness  horses,  in  which  temper,  mouth, 
and  handiness  are  essentials  of  no  slight 
importance,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  guessed 
at  in  the  auctioneer’s  yard.  It  suits  large 
proprietors  of  public  stock,  and  also  those 
who  buy  to  sell  again,  to  purchase  at  the 
hammer,  because  the  price  is  so  tempting 
that  little  harm  can  be  done,  and  occa- 
sionally a bargain  worth  having  is  made, 
especially  by  the  first-rate  judge;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a lot  of  brutes 
sold  in  this  way  which  cannot  be  disposed 
of  if  tried,  and  these  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
would-be  clever  judge,  who  thinks  he  must 
be  able  to  suit  him  self  out  of  such  a number 
of  good-looking  horses. 

1825.  The  Price  of  Hacks  varies  from 
£20  to  £150.  Good  gigsters  may  be  pur- 
chased at  from  £35  to  £50.  Full-sized  har- 
ness horses  range  from  £40  to  £100;  and 
ponies  fetch  all  prices,  from  £5  to  £35,  or 
even  more  occasionally  for  fancy  articles. 

Sect.  3.  — Stable  Servants  and  their 
Wages. 

1826.  The  Stable  has  been  described  at 
page  156,  together  with  its  appendages,  the 
corn-room,  stable-yard,  and  manure-hole. 

1827.  The  Attendants  upon  the  Horse, 
in  the  establishments  described  in  this 
book,  are — 1st,  the  coachman;  2nd,  the 
groom ; and,  3rd,  the  man-servant , or  boy, 
who  combines  with  his  in-door  duties  those 
connected  with  the  care  of  a horse  or  a 
pony.  The  coachman  is  considered  to  be 
a man  who  takes  care  of  and  drives  one 
or  two  horses  in  a four-wheeled  carriage, 
while  the  groom  has  the  care  of  saddle- 
horses,  or  of  those  which  are  only  driven  in 
a two-wheeled  vehicle,  and  which  he  does 
not  usually  drive.  Some  of  these  men  are 
very  honest  and  intelligent,  but  a great 
number  of  them  are  on  the  look-out  to  rob 
their  masters  in  every  conceivable  way. 
They  do  not  care  how  their  horses  suffer,  so 
that  they  can  indulge  the  propensity  to 
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drinking  and  bad  company.  This  state  of 
things  arises  as  much  from  the  ignorance 
and  apathy  of  the  master,  as  from  the  vice 
of  the  servant ; for  if  the  former  does  not 
know  how,  or  does  not  care,  to  see  that  his 
horses  are  properly  attended  to,  it  cannot 
occasion  surprise  if  the  latter  fails  to  look 
after  his  interests  better  than  he  does  him- 
self. Many  a servant  would  be  honest,  if 
he  thought  that  he  should  be  detected  in 
his  first  delinquency;  or  if  he  felt  sure  that 
his  care  of  his  master’s  property  would  be 
approved  of;  but  when  he  finds  himself 
blamed  or  rewarded  when  he  does  not 
deserve  what  he  gets,  he,  in  either  case, 
feels  aggrieved,  and  is  ready  to  run  the 
chance  of  being  detected.  Every  master 
ought  to  study  the  details  of  honest  stable- 
management,  and  could  in  that  case  detect 
the  failures  of  his  servant,  and  find  fault 
accordingly ; or,  if  the  result  be  satisfactory, 
he  may  be  able  to  praise,  which  is  just  as 
likely  to  do  good,  when  properly  applied, 
as  to  have  the  opposite  effect  when  used 
without  due  grounds. 

1828.  Tiie  Coachman,  having  to  drive 
well,  besides  his  stable  duties,  should  be 
useful  in  both  capacities,  even  if  allowed 
a helper,  as  is  the  case  in  some  families 
where  several  horses  are  kept.  Many  men 
engage  to  look  after  a pair  of  horses  and 
a carriage,  and  some  do  the  entire  work  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  masters ; but  to 
perform  this  task  thoroughly,  and  also 
drive,  a man  should  be  in  the  prime  of 
life.  When  it  is  considered  that  each  horse, 
if  used,  will  altogether  occupy  a man  in 
dressing  him  more  than  two  hours  daily, 
and  that  the  carriage  and  harness  will 
require  to  clean  them  at  least  three  hours 
more,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a man  must 
work  hard  for  seven  or  eight  hours  on  each 
day  that  the  carriage  goes  out,  besides 
attending  to  his  own  appearance,  and  the 
time  spent  out  with  the  carriage.  The 
power  of  driving  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  coachman,  because 
upon  it  depends  not  only  the  safety  of  the 
carriage  and  horses,  but  also  that  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  vehicle.  If,  therefore,  the 
coachman  is  ever  so  good  a groom  and 
drives  badly,  it  will  be  always  a source  of 
annoyance  and  discomfort  to  those  in  his 
carriage  to  feel  themselves  in  danger.  The 
coachman  should  also  be  able  to  manage 
the  ordinary  slight  ailments  of  the  horse, 
which  many  of  them  pretend  to  do  without 
any  real  foundation;  but  without  some 
little  knowledge  of  this  kind,  the  horses 
will  be  perpetually  lame  or  sick.  With 
regard  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
coachman  every  master  will  of  course 
please  himself. 

1829.  The  Groom  should  be  as  capable  of 


managing  horses  as  the  coachman,  but  he 
need  not  always  be  a first-rate  “ whip,”  as 
it  is  generally  only  in  the  absence  of  his 
master  that  he  is  employed  in  that  way. 
He  also  should  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  as 
he  usually  undertakes  three  horses,  if  used 
with  the  saddle  only,  or  two  horses  and  a 
gig,  and  very  often  a pony  or  two  are 
thrown  in.  These  will  occupy  him  about 
eight  hours  a day  hard  work,  and  few  men 
are  capable,  or  willing,  to  do  more  than 
this ; nor  is  it  right  that  they  should,  as 
the  human  frame  will  not  bear  a greater 
amount  of  labour,  accompanied  with  sweat- 
ing, without  injury. 

1830.  The  Occasional  Groom,  that  is, 
the  man  or  boy  who  attends  to  a horse  or 
pony,  will,  of  course,  do  his  best  to  emulate 
the  coachman  or  groom. 

1831.  The  Wages  of  the  Coachman  are 
from  15s.  to  25s.  per  week,  according  to  the 
locality,  London  wages  being,  very  pro- 
perly, considerably  higher  than  those  given 
in  the  country.  The  groom  has  from  12s. 
to  18s.,  also  according  to  the  locality;  and 
those  of  the  occasional  servant  can  scarcely 
be  fixed,  as  they  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  other  duties  and  his  know- 
ledge of  them. 

Sect.  4.— Stable  Management. 

1832.  Under  this  term  is  comprehended— 
1st,  the  grooming  of  the  horse ; and  2nd,  the 
feeding. 

1833.  The  Utensils  for  the  Stable  are— 
1st,  a bucket  or  two;  2nd,  the  pike,  3rd,  a 
besom ; 4th,  the  currycomb  and  brush;  5th, 
the  mane-comb  and  picker ; 6tli,  the  exercise 
bridle  and  saddle;  and  7th,  the  horse-clothing . 
The  cost  of  which  is  as  follows 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Two  buckets 

...  0 

12 

0 

Pike 

...  0 

1 

6 

Besom  . 

...  0 

0 

6 

Currycomb  and  brush 

...  0 

8 

0 

Mane-comb  and  picker  , 

...  0 

1 

6 

£1 

3 

6 

Clothing,  from  16s.  to  £5  per  horse. 

Saddle  and  bridle,  old  ones  of  the  master. 

1834.  By  Grooming  is  understood  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  bedding  of  the 
horse  and  cleaning  of  his  skin.  It  begins 
very  early  in  the  morning,  but  the  precise 
hour  depends  upon  that  at  which  the  stable 
was  shut  up  on  the  previous  night ; for  if  a 
pair  of  horses  are  kept  out  till  twelve 
o’clock  at  night,  they  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed until  seven  or  eight  the  next  morn- 
ing. In  the  usual  way,  in  private  stables, 
six  o’clock  in  summer  or  seven  in  winter  is 
the  time  for  beginning  work.  The  first 
thing  is  to  give  the  horse  a few  go-downs  of 
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water  and  to  feed  him,  during  which  the 
groom  turns  back  the  litter  and  “mucks 
out  ” the  stable,  by  which  is  meant  sweep- 
ing out  the  foul  litter  and  the  absolute  dung 
dropped  during  the  night.  After  feeding, 
the  horse  is  watered,  and  is  then  at  once 
dressed,  unless  he  is  to  be  exercised,  in 
which  case  the  bridle  and  saddle  are  put  on 
over  his  clothing,  and  he  is  taken  cut  for 
an  hour,  after  which  on  coming  in  the 
clothing  is  taken  off,  and  he  is  dressed  over 
thoroughly  for  an  hour,  beginning  with 
the  head,  and  going  gradually  backwards 
over  the  whole  body.  Unless  the  horse  is 
shedding  his  coat,  the  brush  is  used  as  well 
as  the  whisp  of  hay,  and  with  some  degree 
of  force,  so  as  to  make  the  horse  evince  con- 
siderable animation  from  the  effect  on  the 
skin,  which  is  in  fact  one  great  cause  of  the 
utility  of  dressing.  He  is  finally  rubbed 
over  with  a.  linen  rubber,  to  smooth  his 
coat,  and  then  is  re-clothed  and  turned 
round  in  his  stable,  where  he  remains 
until  he  is  fed  or  taken  out  to  his  work.  If 
left  m the  stable,  a light  whisping  over  in 
the  evening  is  all  that  is  done  to  his  skin ; 
after  which  the  bed  is  turned  down,  shaken 
up,  and  supplied  with  a little  fresh  straw  on 
the  surface,  the  horse  is  fed  for  the  last  time 
and  watered,  and  then  left  for  the  night. 
Dressing  after  work  is  effected  by  commenc- 
ing with  the  legs  and  feet,  which  should  be 
well  washed  with  a brush  in  a bucket  of 
water ; the  horse  may  then  be  walked  about 
until  he  is  cool,  if  the  weather  is  hot,  or  else 
his  legs  may  be  enveloped  in  flannel  ban- 
dages while  the  body  is  being  dressed  over 
in  the  usual  way.  If  very  dirty,  it  is  a good 
plan  to  wash  also  his  belly  and  flanks,  as 
wTell  as  the  tail,  with  lukewarm  water,  and 
proceed  immediately  to  dress  him  until  dry. 
The  ordinary  plan  of  leaving  the  horse  in 
the  stable  in  all  his  wet  and  dirt,  until  he  is 
dry  enough  to  rub  it  off  with  a broom  in  the 
state  of  dust,  is  very  prejudicial  to  health, 
inasmuch  as  it  causes  a great  risk  of  giving 
cold,  to  which  horses  are  especially  liable. 
Besides  which  the  irritation  of  the  besom  is 
such  as  to  render  many  horses  so  savage, 
that  they  care  not  what  they  seize  hold  of, 
and  for  this  receive  a chastisement  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  wilful  vice.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  there  is  no  harm, 
after  washing  the  flanks  and  scraping  them 
with  a scraper,  in  putting  the  clothing  on 
loosely  and  feeding  the  horse,  taking  care  to 
bandage  the  legs  with  flannel  to  prevent 
them  chilling,  and  in  the  interval  the  skin 
becomes  almost  entirely  dry,  and  will  easily 
become  completely  so  in  the  subsequent 
dressing. 

1835.  The  Feeding  of  the  Horse  ought 
to  be  at  regular  hours,  with  the  same 
amount  of  food ; upon  attending  to  which, 


in  great  measure,  depends  his  health  and 
strength.  He  does  not  seem,  like  man  and 
the  dog,  as  well  as  horned  cattle,  to  require 
a constant  change  of  food,  but  will  go  on 
for  a long  time  upon  the  same  without 
injury,  if  the  quality  is  suited  to  him,  and 
it  is  given  at  regular  intervals  of  about  four 
or  five  hours  each.  Four  feeds  a day,  one 
being  given,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  every  four 
hours,  seem  to  suit  the  horse  better  than  any 
other  division  of  the  time ; and  it  is  therefore 
usual  to  divide  his  corn  into  that  number 
of  measures,  and  to  give  him  his  hay  in  the 
morning  and  evening  only.  A full-sized 
horse  requires  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  food  daily,  the  usual  pro- 
portion being  from  three-quarters  of  a peck 
to  a peck  of  oats,  and  about  ten  to  twelve 
pounds  of  hay ; to  which  is  added  in  bad 
weather  about  one  or  two  pounds  of  split- 
beans.  Many  substitutes  for  this  food  are 
used  from  motives  of  economy,  or  as  an 
occasional  change,  but  the  above  forms  the 
staple  food  of  the  horse,  and  the  average 
quantity  of  it  in  Great  Britain. 

1836.  Bran,  Carrots,  Vetches,  and 
Lucerne  form  the  chief  varieties  in  the 
horse’s  diet  in  the  stable,  and  they  are  all 
useful  in  their  way.  Bran  is  mainly 
employed  as  a cooling  laxative,  made  into 
a mash,  and  as  a vehicle  also  for  linseed 
and  other  occasional  changes  of  food  used 
medicinally.  It  is  given  before  and  after 
medicine,  and  forms  the  main  agent  in  the 
stable  for  aiding  purgatives  in  their  action. 
Carrots , Vetches , and  Lucerne  are  all  given 
as  alteratives,  approaching  more  nearly  to 
grass  in  their  nature  than  dry  hay  and 
oats,  and  serving  therefore  to  freshen  up 
the  stomach,  when  long  confined  to  hard 
food. 

1837.  The  Hat  used  in  the  private  stable 
should  be  of  good  upland  quality,  or  if  cut 
into  chaff,  as  is  often  done,  it  should  be 
clover-hay,  cut  up  with  barley  or  wheat- 
straw.  It  is  found,  that  when  cut  in  this 
way  with  the  chaff-cutter,  a much  less 
quantity  of  hay  will  nourish  the  horse  than 
if  put  into  his  rack ; and  the  reason  for  this 
is,  partly,  that  straw  is  used  with  it,  and, 
partly  also,  that  there  is  no  waste  occa- 
sioned by  the  hay  being  dropped  among 
the  litter.  The  latter  objection  is  avoided 
in  great  measure  by  the  adoption  of  the 
modern  low  manger,  advocated  at  page  156. 
The  chaff-cutter  is,  however,  a valuable 
appendage  to  every  stable,  and  no  one  who 
values  either  his  pocket  or  his  horse’s 
health  should  be  without  it  in  some  shape, 
or  at  some  price.  Hay  is  of  three  kinds— 
1st,  meadow  hay , a natural  grass,  but  grow- 
ing in  flooded  situations ; 2nd,  upland  hay , 
also  natural,  but  growing  out  of  flood’s 
way ; and,  3rd,  clover  hay , the  produce  of 
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artificial  grasses,  chiefly  red  clover.  Up- 
land hay  is  that  best  suited  to  private 
horses,  being  sweet,  and  not  too  rank; 
meadow-hay  is  only  fit  for  very  slow- 
working  horses,  or  for  cows,  while  clover 
is  too  rich  and  luxuriant,  unless  it  is  mixed 
with  straw  in  the  shape  of  chaff.  The  fresher 
hay  is  from  the  rick,  the  better  it  seems  to 
suit  the  horse,  and  therefore  more  than  a 
single  load  should  not  be  put  in  the  loft  at 
one  time.  It  should  be  purchased  direct  from 
the  farmer,  if  in  the  country,  or  at  the 
nearest  hay-market,  if  in  London,  the  price 
being  generally  easily  arrived  at;  but  the 
quality  varies  immensely,  though  this 
ought  to  be  pretty  well  known  to  the 
groom  or  coachman,  who  will,  of  course, 
give  his  opinion,  if  consulted,  on  the  matter. 
Bad  hay  is  dear  at  any  price,  as  it  leads  to 
all  sorts  of  diseases,  and  is  far  worse  than 
bad  corn.  It  should  not  be  used  in  the 
year  it  is  made,  but  after  Christmas  it  is 
generally  fit  for  consumption  in  stables 
where  hack  and  harness  horses  only  are  to 
be  fed.  The  average  price  of  late  years  has 
fluctuated  from  between  £4  and  £5,  gene- 
rally nearer  the  latter  sum.  Hay  is  made 
up  in  trusses  of  56  lb.  each,  so  that  the 
master  can  easily  check  the  consumption 
by  attention  to  this  part. 

1838.  Straw  is  used  partly  for  litter,  and 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  into  chaff, 
&c.,  with  hay.  The  quality  varies  greatly, 
wheat  straw  being  the  best;  next  to  which 
comes  barley  straw,  which  is  however  quite 
as  good  for  cutting  up  into  chaff.  Oat  straw, 
and  even  the  haulm  of  peas  and  beans,  are 
used  sometimes  as  litter  by  farmers,  but 
the  two  last  are  hard  and  lumpy,  and  make 
a poor  bed  for  the  horse.  Straw  is  made  up 
into  trusses  of  36  lb.  each ; but  it  is  sold  by 
the  ton,  the  price  being  generally  about 
half  that  of  hay. 

1839.  Chaff  is  hay  cut  up  with  straw  in 
a machine  called  a chaff-cutter  (see  Jig.  148, 
which  represents  the  most  common  form 
suited  to  private  stables,  and  is  to  be  pur- 
chased for  about  £5).  With  this  machine 
the  groom  can  readily  cut  a week’s  con- 
sumption of  chaff  for  two  horses  in  half  an 
hour ; that  is,  supposing  it  to  be  wanted 
only  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  food,  and  not 
as  the  sole  material  in  conjunction  only 
with  corn.  Among  the  omnibus  and  cab 
horses  all  the  hay  is  cut  into  chaff,  because 
it  is  desirable  to  facilitate  the  horse’s  means 
of  taking  his  food,  so  that  he  may  lie  down 
to  rest  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  has  done 
work.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  private 
stable  the  object  often  is  to  amuse  the 
horse,  and  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  Here, 
then,  chaff  is  only  useful  from  the  econo- 
mical motive  of  inducing  the  horse  to  chew 
his  com,  which  object  it  accomplishes  most 


fully,  and  it  should  therefore  be  regularly 
used  in  every  private  stable  to  an  extent 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  which  will, 
however,  only  require  an  amount  about 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  corn.  The  ordinary 
plan  is  to  mix  good  clean  and  sweet  straw 
with  clover  and  upland  hay,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  two  of  straw  to  one  of 
hay. 

1840.  Oats  and  Beans  form  the  only 
horse-corn  used  in  this  country,  they  being 
found  by  experience  superior  to  all  others, 
in  every  point  of  view.  Even  with  regard 
to  price  they  cannot  be  surpassed,  so  that 
there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  be 
alleged  against  them.  Oats  are  sold  by 
the  bushel,  generally  of  39  lb.  weight ; but 
this  varies  with  different  localities,  and  is 
subject  to  specific  bargain.  Beans,  also,  are 
sold  by  the  bushel,  the  weight  being  60  lb. 
Oats  are  always  given  to  horses  in  private 
stables,  and  they  form  the  best  general 
addition  to  hay;  but  in  wet  weather 
they  are  scarcely  sufficiently  stimulating, 
and  require  the  aid  of  beans  for  that/ 
purpose,  especially  if  the  horse  is  much 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
The  usual  proportion  is  a quartern  of  oats, 
with  half  a quartern  of  beans  for  a feed, 
or  the  oats  alone.  For  young  horses  which 
are  not  very  greedy  in  their  feeding,  the 
oats  may  be  given  as  sold,  taking  care  to 
remove  the  dust  by  sifting,  and  the  stones 
by  picking  them  out  as  they  lie  in  the 
sieve,  but  the  beans  should  always  be 
split.  For  old  horses,  however,  and  for 
all  quick  feeders,  the  oats,  as  well  as  the 
beans,  should  be  reduced  into  a coarse 
state  of  sub-division,  called  bruising,  or 
‘"kibbling;”  this  is  effected  by  the  Oat- 
bruiser  (Jig.  149),  which  is  sold  by  all 
machine-makers,  at  prices  varying  from 
£2  12s.  6d.  to  £5  5s.,  according  to  the 
quantity  bruised  per  hour.  This  machine, 
sold  at  about  £4  4s.,  fixed  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  will  bruise  about  2$  bushels 
per  hour,  or  split  nearly  that- quantity  of 
beans— a turn  of  a screw  being  necessary  to 
make  a requisite  change  in  the  machine 
before  altering  from  one  kind  of  com  to 
the  other.  In  old  horses  corn  prepared  in 
this  way  goes  quite  half  as  far  again  as 
before,  because,  without  it,  a large  quan- 
tity of  the  com  is  undigested,  and  is  there- 
fore quite  useless  as  a means  of  nourish- 
ment. The  Price  of  Oats  varies  very 
much,  according  to  the  quality,  which 
again  depends  upon  the  growth  and  kind ; 
thus  English  oats  always  fetch  more  than 
Irish,  Welsh,  or  foreign  oats,  partly 
because  they  are  expected  to  be  more 
sweet  from  not  being  collected  in  cargo, 
and  also  from  being  used  as  soon  as  they 
are  thrashed,  or  soon  after.  They  are, 
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also,  generally  free  from  stones,  and  are 
not  injured  by  kiln  drying.  They  generally 
weigh  considerably  more  per  measured 
bushel  than  Irish  or  foreign  oats,  but  both 
are  sold  at  a specific  weight.  Irish  and 
Welsh  oats  are  lighter  than  the  English, 
and  certainly  inferior  in  all  respects, 
but  they  may  almost  always  be  purchased 
at  a price  which  gives  a greater  bulk  of 
nutritive  matter  for  the  money  than  the 
English  oats.  Foreign  oats  are  seldom 
equal  to  them.  English  beans  are  a very 
superior  article  to  any  foreign  sample,  and 
fetch  a correspondingly  high  price;  but 
the  latter  may  sometimes  be  bought  at  a 
remunerative  price,  which  may  readily  be 
calculated,  as  they  are  sold  by  weight. 
The  following  list  of  prices  will  exemplify 
these  assertions 


(6)  Chaff  and  Corn  for  the  same  sized 


horse,  working  very  hard : — 

s.  cL 

1J  bushel  of  oats,  bruised  ... 

...  4 6 

Half  a bushel  of  beans,  split 

...  2 6 

28  lb.  of  hay  

...  1 1J 

One  cwt.  of  straw  

...  2 0 

One  bushel  of  bran 

...  0 10J 
11  0 

(c)  Hay  and  Corn  for  a horse, 

doing  little 

work : — 

s.  d. 

84  lb.  of  hay  

...  3 6 

3J  pecks  of  oats 

...  2 9 

One  peck  of  bran  

...  0 10 

56  lb.  of  straw  ... 

...  1 0 

8 1 

Price  of  House- corn  in  the  London 
Market  in  August,  1856. 

Per  Quarter. 


Essex  and  Suffolk  oats  23  0 to  27  0 


Scotch  potato 

English  feed 

Irish  potato 

Poland  feed 

Beans,  Mazagan ... 
Tick  and  harrow... 
Foreign  (small)  ... 
Egyptian  


...  26  0 „ 30  0 

...  23  0 „ 26  0 

...  23  0 „ 27  0 

...  24  0 „ 29  0 

...  36  0 „ 38  0 

...  37  0 „ 40  0 

...  38  0 „ 41  0 

...  33  0 „ 34  0 


1841.  The  Outlay  foe  Feeding  Utensils 
is  as  follows 


Chaff-cutter 

Oat-bruiser  

Quarter-peck  measure 
Sieve  


£ s.  d. 
5 0 0 
4 4 0 
0 16 
0 16 


£9  7 0 


1842.  The  Following  Short  Tables 
show  the  outlay  per  week  for  the  different 
kinds  of  horses,  according  to  the  kind  of 
food  required,  and,  as  proved  by  my  own 
experience,  calculated  at  the  above-men- 
tioned prices  for  hay,  corn,  and  straw7, 
which  last  is  also  included  both  for  the 
litter  and  chaff. 

(a)  Hay  and  Oats  for  a medium-sized 


horse,  at  average  work 

s.  d. 

84  lb.  of  hay  3 6 

5£  pecks  of  oats 4 o 

One  peck  of  beans  (average)  ...  1 3 

56  lb.  of  straw  ...  1 0 

One  peck  of  bran  (average) 0 3 


10  0 


C d)  Hay  and  Corn  for  a pony  doing 
moderate  work 


s. 

d. 

56  lb.  of  hay  

2 

3 

One  bushel  of  oats  

3 

0 

56  lb.  of  straw  ...  

1 

0 

6 

3 

The  above-mentioned  amount  of  food 
will  suffice,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  keep 
a horse  in  good  health  and  full  of  flesh ; but 
some  require  a more  liberal  allowance.  It 
is  right,  therefore,  that  the  master  should 
ascertain  the  constitution  of  the  individual 
horse  before  he  charges  his  servant  with 
peculation  or  neglect.  This  he  may  readily 
do  by  seeing  him  feed  at  the  proper  hours 
for  a week  or  two,  or  a month  will  be  still 
more  satisfactory ; and  if  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  loses  flesh  on  this  scale  of  allow- 
ance, it  will  be  right  to  increase  it  I am 
here  only  calculating  the  full  average. 

1843.  For  further  Details  of  the 
Management  of  the  Horse,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  special  writers  on  that 
animal. 

1844.  The  Equipments  for  the  saddle- 
horse,  when  to  be  used  in  that  capacity, 
are  merely  the  bridle,  which  may  be  either 
the  snaffle  (fig.  150  a)  or  the  curb  (b). 
Sometimes  the  two  are  used  together,  and 
the  bridle  is  then  called  a double-reined 
bridle,  as  showm  at  b;  at  others,  the  bit 
combines  the  qualities  of  both,  and  of  these 
there  are  various  forms  under  the  general 
term  of  “Pelhams.”  The  saddle  consists 
of  pig-skin  strained  and  stretched  over  a 
wooden  tree,  raised  in  front  at  the  pommel 
(fig.  150  c) ; and  behind,  also,  is  a long  ridge, 
called  the  cantel  (d),  between  which  is  the 
seat.  The  sides  are  made  up  by  the  flaps 
(e),  attached  to  the  tree  above;  and  lying 
on  the  flap  is  the  stirrup-leather  supporting 


Fig  151 
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the  stirrup  (f).  Underneath  the  flap  is  a 
false  and  padded  flap,  on  which  lie  the 
girths  (g),  which  are  buckled  to  leather 
straps  fastened  to  the  tree  above. 

1845.  The  Price  of  these  articles  is  as 
fullows 


Plain  snaffle 

Single  curb  

Double-rein  bridle 

Saddle  

Lady’s  saddle 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
0 5 0 to  0 8 0 

0 6 0 „ 0 9 0 

1 4 0 „ 1 8 0 

4 10  0 „ 5 5 0 

7 7 0 „ 10  10  0 


CHAP.  n. 

CAEEIAGE  S— THE  IE  MANUFACTUEE,  EEPAIEING,  AND  COST. 


Sect.  1 Component  Pasts  of  the 

Carriage. 

1846.  Every  Modern  Carriage,  even  of 
the  most  simple  construction,  consists  of  a 
pair  of  wheels  revolving  on  an  axle , which 
supports  a body  on  springs.  These  are 
drawn  by  the  horse  attached  to  shafts.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  when  the  carriage  is 
on  four  wheels,  there  is  a provision  for 
turning  it  right  or  left,  and  called  “ the 
lock,"  and  when  drawn  by  two  horses  a 
pole  is  substituted  for  the  shafts.  Before 
proceeding,  therefore,  to  describe  the 
varieties  of  carriages  used  in  England, 
each  of  the  above  parts  must  be  clearly 
understood;  but  one  cause  of  misunder- 
standing must  at  once  be  removed,  con- 
sisting in  the  different  acceptation  of  the 
term  “carriage”  by  the  public,  who  use 
it  for  the  whole  vehicle,  and  by  coach- 
makers,  who  confine  it  to  that  part  which 
supports  the  body  upon  the  wheels,  in- 
cluding the  springs  and  shafts  in  two- 
wlieeled  carriages,  and  what  is  called  the 
fore  and  hind-carriage  in  those  on  four 
wheels. 

1847.  The  Wheel  is  usually  composed  of 
a number  of  pieces  of  ash,  with  a centre 
of  oak  called  the  nave  (fig . 151  a).  This  last 
is  drilled  through  its  centre  to  receive  an 
iron  box,  which  protects  it  from  injury 
as  it  revolves  upon  the  axle,  and  is  made 
exactly  to  fit  that  part,  so  that  its  con- 
struction has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
that  of  the  wheel,  but  it  may  be  con- 
sidered rather,  as  a part  of  the  axle.  The 
nave  is  pierced  by  twelve  rectangular 
holes,  arranged  at  equal  distances  round 
its  circumference  to  receive  an  equal 
number  of  radiating  spokes  (b),  which  fit 
their  places  exactly.  The  spokes,  again, 
are  let  into  a number  of  pieces  of  ash,  the 
felloes  (c  c c),  which  together  form  a circle 
confined  by  a hoop  of  iron  in  one  piece, 


called  the  tire  (d).  These  felloes  usually 
amount  in  number  to  half  that  of  the 
spokes;  and  all  the  pieces  being  fitted 
together,  but  the  joints  not  closed  up,  the 
tire,  in  a red-hot  condition,  is  put  on  and 
suddenly  cooled  with  water,  by  which  it 
contracts,  and  brings  all  the  parts  closely 
together,  rendering  them  as  firm  as  if  made 
of  a solid  piece.  The  parts  are  so  arranged, 
that  the  spokes  do  not  lie  in  one  plane ; but 
as  the  wheel  lies  on  the  ground,  with  the 
outside  upwards,  they  run  downwards; 
the  outside  of  the  nave  being  nearly  level 
with  the  outside  of  the  felloes.  This  gives 
strength  to  the  wheel,  and  also  throws  the 
dirt  away  from  those  riding  in  the  car- 
riage; but  it  necessitates  the  bending  of 
the  axle,  in  order  to  keep  upright  the 
spokes  at  the  time  of  bearing  the  weight, 
without  which  precaution  the  wheel  would 
soon  give  way  (see  fig.  151  f).  After  this, 
a number  of  iron  pins  are  riveted  through 
the  tire  and  felloes,  and  then  the  whole  being 
“cleaned  off,”  the  wheel  is  complete, 
except  receiving  its  box,  which  is  called 
boxing,  and  only  requires  it  to  be  inserted 
and  wedged  in  its  place,  so  as  to  make  the 
wheel  revolve  truly  on  its  centre.  Many 
wheels  are  now  made  by  machinery ; each 
piece  of  the  wood  being  put  into  a machine 
and  turned  out  in  a state  to  fit  all  closely 
together ; by  this  process  there  is  a saving 
of  time  in  the  making,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  wheels  stand  their  work 
any  the  better.  In  America  the  wheels  of 
their  light  carriages  are  made  of  a much 
more  slender  form,  and  the  felloes  are  bent 
by  the  aid  of  steam,  so  as  to  encircle  either 
a half  or  the  whole  of  the  wheel.  By  the 
aid  of  a new  process  for  bending  wood,  this 
method  will  probably  be  soon  adopted  iu 
this  country,  even  for  heavy  wheels. 

(a)  The  Simplest  Form  of  Axle  is  the 
common  kind,  which  consists  merely  of  a 
bar  of  iron,  having  a slight  shoulder  at  the 
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part  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
nave  of  the  wheel,  and  a screw  and  nut  to 
keep  the  wheel  on.  A plain  iron  box  is 
made  to  fit  this,  and  is  “ boxed  ” into  the 
wheel  (see  last  paragraph).  This  axle  is 
shown  at  fig.  151  g. 

(6)  To  Obviate  the  Noise  of  this 
Axle,  and  its  tendency  to  come  off,  several 
have  been  designed,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Collinge’s,  the  Mail,  and  Drabbel’s  axles. 
The  first  of  these  is  a very  ingenious  inven- 
tion ; and  when  carefully  attended  to  in  its 
cleaning,  is  equal  to  all  that  is  required; 
but  if  the  cleaner  happens  to  let  a piece  of 
grit  get  in  with  the  oil,  or  the  oil  is  at  any 
time  deficient,  or  if  it  is  screwed  up  too  tight, 
it  is  apt  to  set  fast,  and  stop  the  progress  of 
the  carriage  in  the  most  inconvenient  man- 
ner. These  accidents  generally  occur  at 
the  worst  possible  places ; but  happen  when 
they  may,  they  are  very  annoying.  Coach- 
makers  themselves  are  constantly  liable  to 
them  with  their  carriages  just  sent  out,  and 
no  care  will  always  avoid  them.  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  objections,  the  axle  is  so 
noiseless  and  requires  so  little  attention, 
that  many  people  use  them  in  preference  to 
all  others.  Until  the  patent  expired,  they 
were  very  expensive,  and  still  are  so  as 
made  by  Mr.  Collinge  himself;  but  from 
other  makers  they  may  be  obtained  for 
about  £1  more  than  the  conical  (Drabbel’s) 
or  the  mail  axle.  A section  of  a Collinge 
axle  is  shown  at  fig.  152,  in  which  (abd)  is 
the  axle  on  which  revolves  the  box  (ff), 
adapted  to  a shoulder  in  the  axle  at  (gg), 
and  confined  by  a cap  (e)  at  the  outer  end, 
which  keeps  in  any  waste  oil.  The  arm  of 
the  axle,  which  revolves  in  the  box,  has 
several  shoulders  and  indentations  in  it, 
which  are  accurately  fitted  by  grinding  to 
the  interior  of  the  box,  but  leaving  three 
spaces  for  oil,  one  cut  in  the  box  opposite 

(b) ,  and  two  others  cut  in  the  arm,  one 
between  (b)  and  (b),  and  the  other  behind 

(c) .  It  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  a 
shoulder  at  (c),  against  which  the  box  fits, 
being  separated  only  by  a washer  of  leather 
to  prevent  noise.  At  the  outer  end  the  arm 
is  cut  into  two  screws,  (see  t>),  one  larger 
than  the  other,  and  the  two  turning  dif- 
ferent ways,  so  as  to  afford  a double  protec- 
tion against  the  wheel  coming  off,  as  they 
both  keep  the  box  on,  and  are  also  confined 
by  small  copper  linch-pins.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  axle  is  thus  minutely  given, 
because  many  people  who  have  them  are 
subject  to  great  annoyances  from  not  being 
able  to  take  them  off  and  on,  when  an 
emergency  occurs.  This  is  effected  as 
follows : — Unscrew  the  cap  (e)  with  a 
spanner  which  is  fitted  for  the  purpose; 
then  take  out  the  linch-pin  in  the  screw  at 

(d) ,  unscrew  the  outer  one  in  one  direction, 


which  is  marked  on  it,  and  the  inner  one 
exactly  the  reverse ; then  slip  the  wheel  off, 
carefully  clean  off  what  dry  and  thick  dirt1 
may  have  accumulated,  avoiding  all  risk  of 
grit  by  using  a clean  cloth  or  new  tow , oil 
the  arm  freely,  and  also  the  inside  of  the 
box,  replace  the  nuts  and  linch-pins,  screw 
on  the  cap,  and  the  thing  is  done.  If  the 
leather-washer  at  the  shoulder  (c)  is  worn 
too  thin,  it  must  be  replaced;  but  some 
little  practice  is  required  to  adjust  this 
to  the  proper  thickness. 

(c)  The  Mail  Axle  is  the  most  simple  of 
all,  and  has  merely  a shoulder  on  the  axle- 
tree  with  a smooth  arm,  without  any  nut 
whatever.  The  wheel  is  kept  on  by  three 
long  pins,  which  traverse  the  whole  nave 
as  well  as  a plate  behind  the  shoulder.' 
S eefig.  153,  in  which  (a)  shows  the  smooth 
arm  with  its  plate  playing  freely  behind  the 
shoulder;  (b)  is  the  pin  traversing  the 
whole  nave  and  plate,  and  (c  d)  shows  the 
nave  and  axle  together.  This  is  not  quite 
so  noiseless  as  the  Collinge,  but  when  very 
accurately  adjusted,  it  may  be  made  to 
run  very  smoothly,  and  on  the  average  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  its  rival  in  public 
estimation.  The  objection  is,  that  from  the 
peculiar  make  of  the  shoulder  and  plate,  it 
requires  about  an  inch  between  the  wheel 
and  the  spring,  which  for  London  is  of  some 
importance,  the  two  wheels  making  the: 
carriage  fully  three  inches  wider  than  if 
made  with  Collinge’s  axles.  In  taking  off 
these  wheels,  it  is  only  necessary  to  unscrew 
the  three  nuts  at  the  back  of  the  nave,  when 
the  wheel  comes  off  at  once,  and  by  screw- 
ing them  up  tighter  at  any  time,  the  liberty 
of  the  wheel  may  be  diminished,  or  vice 
versd,  when  they  are  slightly  unscrewed. 
There  is  also  in  this  wheel  a washer  of 
leather,  which  is  more  easily  adjusted  than 
the  Collinge  axle. 

(d)  The  Conical  or  Drabbel  Axle  is 
merely  Collinge’s  principle  applied  to  a 
conical  instead  of  a cylindrical  arm.  It  is 
not  so  liable  to  set  fast  as  Collinge’s,  and 
is  therefore  used  for  heavy  weights,  such  as 
omnibuses,  &c. ; but  is  not  nearly  so  quiet. 

( e ) Carriages  have  either  two  wheels 
or  four,  according  to  their  nature,  from 
which  circumstance  the  sub-division  into 
two-wheeled  and  four-wheeled  carriages  is 
made.  The  fore  wheels  are  generally 
smaller  than  the  hind,  in  order  to  allow  of 
their  locking  under  the  body ; but  it  is  always 
an  object  to  have  all  the  wheels  as  large 
as  possible,  by  which  the  draught  is  mate- 
rially diminished. 

(/)  The  Tire  of  Wheels  is  also  flat,  or 
rounded,  or  hexagonal ; the  last  soon  wear- 
ing off  its  angles,  and  becoming  converted 
into  the  second,  and  both  of  these  being 
fitted  for  light  carriages. 
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1848.  The  Springs  are  attached  to  the 
axle  by  means  of  clips  of  iron  and  holts. 
Their  object  is  to  yield  to  the  rise  or  fall 
of  the  wheel  in  passing  over  the  inequa- 
lities of  the  road,  so  that  the  body  may 
not  be  affected  by  them.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  springs,  but  they  may  be  com- 
prised under  two  distinct  kinds — 1st,  those 
in  which  steel  only  is  used  as  the  elastic 
material,  such  as  the  ordinary  elliptic  and 
grasshopper  spring  {fig  154  a b>;  and  2nd, 
those  in  which  it  is  aided  by  leather  straps, 
as  in  the  C-spring  {fig.  155). 

{a)  The  Grasshopper  Spring  consists  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  plates  of  steel 
riveted  together  in  the  middle,  where  the 
spring  lies  upon  the  axle-tree,  and  is 
attached  to  it  by  a clip.  (See  fig.  154  a.) 
One  plate,  longer  than  the  others,  has  a 
rolled  eye  at  each  end,  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  body,  and  is  of  equal  sub- 
stance in  its  whole  length ; the  others  are 
each  gradually  shorter  than  the  one  above 
it*  and  are  ground  to  a thin  edge  at  their 
ends,  so  as  to  play  freely  upon  the  plate 
next  above  each.  By  this  arrangement  the 
spring  is  much  more  lively  and  elastic  than 
it  would  be  if  made  of  a solid  piece  of  the 
same  steel,  and  it  will  also  bear  greater 
weight  without  breaking.  As  the  spring 
when  bent  is  shorter  than  when  perfectly 
straight,  one  end  must  have  a certain 
degree  of  liberty*  or  the  spring  will  either 
break  or  refuse  to  act.  This  object  is  effected 
by  means  of  a shackle  or  brace,  the  former 
being  of  iron  and  the  latter  of  leather,  but 
serving  the  same  purpose  (see  fig.  154  a), 
and  the  shackle  itself  carrying  a loop  of  iron 
which  is  attached  to  the  body.  .This  spring 
is  used  for  Dennet  gigs  and  for  dog-carts, 
also  for  heavy  work,  such  as  omnibuses, 
stage-coaches,  &c.,  and  is  a very  useful 
spring,  but  liable  to  “chatter”  at  the 
shackle,  for  which  reason  the  leather  brace 
is  sometimes  substituted. 

(b)  The  Elliptic  Spring  (154  b)  resembles 
two  grasshopper  springs  greatly  bent,  and 
one  placed  on  the  other,  with  their  eyes 
united  by  pins  or  bolts.  The  axle  is  clipped 
to  the  lower  one,  and  the  body  to  the  upper, 
each  being  attached  to  the  middle  of  the 
spring,  so  that  as  the  plates  play  the  mid- 
dles of  the  spring  approach  each  other,  and 
the  ends  are  allowed  to  lengthen  without 
any  necessity  for  shackles.  In  stiff  springs 
for  heavy  weights  they  sometimes  refuse  to 
play  equally,  and  the  consequence  then  is 
that  one  of  them  breaks,  to  avoid  which 
they  are  sometimes  made  with  eyes  only 
at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  one  plate  lies 
flat  on  the  other,  being  retained  in  its  place 
by  a clip  on  each  side.  These  springs  are 
used  for  the  hind  carriage  of  light  phaetons 
and  for  the  fore  carriage  . of  all  those  vehicles 


which  are  without  perches,  as  the  mode  of 
attachment  suits  their  make. 

(c)  C-springs  are  made  in  the  same  way, 
as  regards  the  steel  plates  of  which  they 
are  composed,  but  these  are  bent  into  the 
form  of  the  letter  from  which  they  take 
their  name  (see  fig.  155).  The  lower  end  of 
the  C is  attached  by  bolts  to  the  carriage, 
the  middle  projecting  backwards  or  for- 
wards, and  having  a long  leather  strap  or 
brace  which  reaches  from  the  carriage  over 
the  spring  to  an  iron  stay  (a)  projecting 
from  the  bod3r,  and  called  a loop.  In 
order  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  body, 
which  is  apt  to  stretch  the  leather,  this 
is  made  to  roll  upon  a racked  wheel  at 
(b),  which  is  turned  by  a key,  and  easily 
lifts  the  body  by  rolling  the  brace  upon 
its  barrel.  This  spring  is  the  easiest  of 
all,  but  until  lately  it  has  been  quite  out 
of  fashion,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
necessity  for  a perch,  which,  we  shall  nre- 
sently  see,  increases  the- weight  and  draught 
of  the  whole.  But  as  there  is  no  other 
spring  which  is  equally  easy  and  quiet,  it 
is  gradually  regaining  its  former  position  in 
public  estimation.  By  a recent  invention, 
however,  this  spring  has  been  made  without 
a perch,  and  thus  one  great  objection  to  its 
use  has  been  overcome,  though  still  it  is,  in 
this  form,  only  capable  of  being  attached 
to  the  hind  carriage,  leaving  the  fore-parts 
to  be  as  rough  and  noisy  as  ever.  The 
improvement  consists  in  doing  away  with 
the  perch,  and  carrying  the  spring  from  the 
axle-tree  to  the  body,  where  it  is  attached 
at  a short  distance  beneath  the  stay,  which, 
also,  is  here  composed  of  an  elbow-spring 
instead  of  a rigid  iron  stay.  There  is  no 
great  advantage,  however,  as  the  weight  is 
not  much  less  than  that  incurred  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  perch,  &c.,  whilst  the 
necessity  for  the  elliptic  spring  in  front  is  a 
great  objection  to  the  new  invention.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  Broughams,  and  has  a very 
light  and  elegant  appearance. 

1849.  The  Body  is  made  of  wood,  and  is 
either  of  ash  framed  together  in  separate 
pieces,  and  containing  a panel  of  mahogany 
in  a groove,  or  it  is  composed  of  solid  elm, 
with  a moulding  sprigged  on  to  make  it 
resemble  the  framed  body.  This  causes  a 
great  difference  in  the  cost  of  bodies, 
which  may  be  made  in  either  way  when 
they  are  tolerably  flat  in  surface,  but  must 
be  framed  when  they  are  convex  or 
“compassed,”  which  is  the  coachmaker’s 
term.  It  is  true,  that  elm  will  bear  a 
considerable  degree  of  bending  and  hollow- 
ing when  steamed;  but  there  is  a limit 
to  this,  and  the  coachmaker  finds  that, 
if  a body  is  required  with  much  elegance 
of  form  and  variety  in  its  lines,  it  must 
be  made  on  the  framing  principle.  Many 
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purchasers  are  wholly  ignorant  of  this 
difference,  and  expect  to  procure  a framed 
body  for  the  price  at  which  they  are 
offered  one  with  solid  sides. 

{a)  The  Solid-sided  Body  is  made  like 
a wooden  box,  that  is  to  say,  t£ie  sides 
and  bottom  are  fitted  together  on  the 
ordinary  principles  of  joinery.  Fig.  156 
shows  the  essential  parts  of  the  simplest 
kind  of  body,  either  for  two  or  four  wheels, 
and  called  a cab-body.  This,  if  very  plain, 
inay  be  made  solid-sided,  and  as  such  will 
now  be  examined.  A piece  of  inch-elm  is 
first  cut  out  a little  larger  than  the  part 
marked  by  the  letters  a d c e ; this  is 
then  steamed  until  it  will  bear  bending, 
after  which  it  is  made  to  assume  a slightly 
convex  form,  shown  in  the  section  157  c d, 
assisted  by  a moulding  sprigged  on  to  the 
edge.  When  this  is  dry  and  set,  another 
piece  of  wood,  usually  ash,  and  shaped  to 
the  sweep,  is  screwed  on  to  the  bottom, 
and  extends  from  d to  f in  a longitudinal 
direction  in, fig.  156,  and  in  fig.  157  from  d to 
E.  This  is  the  “ bottom-side.”  Projecting 
perpendicularly  from  the  inner  edge  of  the 
bottom-side  is  the  “rocker,”  a short  piece 
of  ash  or  elm,  upon  which  the  strength  of 
the  body  in  great  measure  depends,  and 
shown  at  fig.  156  b,  and  fig.  157  e f.  The 
object  of  these  two  pieces,  viz.,  the  bottom- 
side  and  the  rocker,  is  to  narrow  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  so  as  to  give  room  for 
the  springs,  and  also  to  take  off  from  the 
heaviness  of  the  whole.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  feet  and  legs  do  not  require  nearly  so 
much  width  as  the  hips,  and  consequently 
the  part  intended  for  their  lodgment  may 
be  contracted,  and  is  so  in  all  modern 
carriages,  by  the  adoption  of  the  bottom- 
side  and  rocker.  The  two  rockers  are 
connected  together  by  a light  piece  of 
wood,  usually  fir,  upon  which  little  stress 
is  laid,  and  which  is  called  the  bottom,  or 
“ floor.”  This  is  assisted  at  the  back  and 
front  by  a stout  piece  of  ash  morticed 
into  the  rocker  at  each  angle,  and  called 
back  and  front  “bottom-rails.”  The  two 
sides  thus  put  together  and  connected  at 
the  bottom,  are  still  further  strengthened 
by  a top-rail  at  the  back,  morticed  at 
fig.  156  a,  on  each  side,  and  by  other  seat- 
rails  at  the  back  and  front  of  the  seat 
shown  at  fig.  157  a b.  By  these  various 
stays  the  whole  is  put  together  firmly, 
and  in  a simple  body  like  this  nothing 
more  is  necessary  to  complete  it,  except 
the  addition  of  a thin  panel  of  mahogany 
'nailed  on  the  back  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom-rail,  and  sprigged  also  on  to  the 
sides  from  a to  d,  fig.  156,  and,  in  fact, 
occupying  the  whole  area  shown  in  fig  157. 
Such  a body,  with  or  without  a head,  and 
tlirnished  with  a dash-iron  in  front,  and 


also  lined,  aproned,  &a.  is  complete  as  a 
cab-body,  and  makes  either  a two-wheeled 
cab  or  a cab-bodied  phaeton,  according  aS 
it  is  mounted  on  two  or  four  wheels  ; in  the 
latter  case,  however,  having  usually  the 
rocker  extended  either  backwards  or  for- 
wards to  form  a hind-seat  or  driving-box. 

(6)  The  Panelled  Body  differs  from  the 
foregoing  in  having  the  sides  and  back  put 
together  in  pieces,  which  in  a simple  body, 
like  that  previously  described,  would  con- 
sist of  a top  and  bottom-side  {fig.  156  a e 
and  d c),  and  of  a hind  and  fore  pillar  (a  j> 
and  e c).  These  four  pieces  would  fbrm 
the  skeleton  of  the  side,  and  would  be 
framed  together  very  strongly,  yet  neatly, 
each  being  dove-tailed  into  the  other,  and 
pinned  together  as  well  as  screwed.  After1 
they  are  cut  into  the  general  form  of  the 
side  so  as  to  have  the  desired  sweep,  and 
their  joints  being  carefully  made,  they  are 
taken  apart,  and  a groove  is  ploughed 
on  their  internal  faces,  so  as  to  run  into 
each  other,  and  form  one  continuous 
groove,  in  which  a mahogany  panel  is 
afterwards  fitted,  as  shown  at  fig.  157  g h. 
The  inside  of  the  hind  pillar  {fig.  156  a d), 
must  also  be  grooved  so  as  to  receive  the 
back  panel,  which  is  let  into  the  rails,  top 
and  bottom,  and  beyond  these  points  of 
difference  the  whole  is  completed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  solid-sided  body,  except 
that  the  panel  requires  to  be  strengthened 
with  wooden  battens,  and  canvass  glued 
against  any  part  which  is  more  than 
usually  strained  by  any  peculiarly  twisting 
part  of  the  frame.  Many  bodies  are  much 
more  complicated  than  this;  but  in  all 
the  principle  is  the  same,  and  each  panel 
is  let  into  a groove  cut  in  the  pillars,  which 
are  perpendicular,  and  in  the  side-rails, 
which  are  horizontal.  These  frame-works 
have  also  their  outer  edges  moulded 
variously  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  being  sometimes  merely  rounded  off, 
and  at  others  having  a concave  thumb- 
moulding taken  out  of  them;  but  in  all 
cases  superseding  the  necessity  for  any 
beading  being  sprigged  on  as  in  the  solid- 
sided body.  From  the  complicated  nature 
of  these  jointed  or  framed  bodies,  it  follows 
that  if  they  are  not  carefully  made  of  well- 
seasoned  wood,  they  soon  separate  at  the 
joints,  and  either  allow  the  body  to  come  to 
pieces  altogether,  or  else  permit  the  water 
to  reach  the  interior  of  the  joints,  and  so 
cause  a premature  decay.  So  that,  though 
a well-made  framed  body  is  far  superior  to 
one  with  solid  sides,  yet,  in  the  hands  of 
an  inferior  workman,  the  latter  is  the  more 
safe  and  lasting  mode  of  construction. 

(c)  The  Body  is  Covered  in,  either  per- 
manently by  means  of  a wooden  frame  {fig, 
158),  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  passenger,  by 
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means  of  a covering  capable  of  being  let  up 
or  down,  and  called  ahead,  or  hood  {fig.  159). 
In  the  former  case,  the  pillars  are  curried  up 
in  one  piece,  and  then  alight  roof  of  fir  is  put 
on,  blocked  with  square  pieces  of  the  same 
wood  glued  on  the  under-side,  and  covered 
with  a stout  leather  skin  of  cowhide. 
This  is  strained  on  very  tightly  by  means 
of  a thin  band  of  copper,  which  exactly  fits 
the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  keeps  all  in  its 
place,  without  any  necessity  for  nails.  The 
back  and  sides  between  the  pillars  and 
above  the  bottom  panels  are  closed  by 
mahogany  panels  also,  but  sprigged  on 
instead  of  being  let  into  grooves.  A door 
is  framed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  panelled 
in  the  lower  half,  while  the  upper  is  either 
closed  with  a glass-sash,  or  this  part  falls 
Into  a box  or  cavity  made  for  it  inside  the 
lower  panel.  The  front  is  closed  also  in  the 
same  way,  so  that  a close  carriage  is  com- 
pletely protected  from  the  weather  when 
its  glasses  are  up,  or  when  let  down  the  air 
is  freely  admitted ; the  only  objection  being 
that  it  is  not  as  freely  let  out  again. 

{cl)  The  Head,  or  Hood,  consists  of 
leather  strained  upon  wooden  hoops,  called 
“slats,”  which  rise  or  fall  upon  a common 
centre  {fig.  159  a).  Four  of  these  are 
required  to  form  a head,  and  they  are  kept 
in  shape  by  webbing  strained  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  by  joints  attached  to  two  of 
them  only,  which,  being  made  to  play  in 
the  middle,  will  give  way  when  pulled  out 
of  the  straight  line,  and  allow  of  the  head 
being  lowered.  The  leather  used  is  now 
almost  invariably  that  called  enamelled,  of 
which,  however,  there  are  several  qualities 
and  prices,  some  being  very  durable,  and 
others  soon  cracking  and  letting  in  the 
wet.  Besides  this  covering  of  leather,  the 
front  is  protected  either  by  glass  in  the 
shape  of  German  lights,  which  fold  up  and 
are  made  with  mahogany  frames,  or  by 
Macintosh  curtains  drawing  on  a brass  rod. 

{e)  Bodies  may,  therefore,  be  divided— 
1st,  into  solid-sided  and  framed ; 2nd,  into 
open  bodies,  close  bodies,  and  headed,  or 
hooded  bodies;  and,  3rd,  into  double  and 
single  bodies,  the  former  of  which  have  two 
seats,  while  the  latter  have  only  one. 

(/)  The  Driving-seat  of  a close  carriage 
is  usually  called  the  coach-box,  and  may 
either  be  a plain  seat,  with  iron  bars  for 
sides,  protected  by  leather,  in  addition,  or 
else  it  is  covered  with  a large  falling  cloth, 
called  a “hammer-cloth,”  from  its  conceal- 
ing the  box  in  which  a hammer  and  nails 
were  formerly  carried  in  case  of  accidents. 

{g)  There  is  also  in  many  carriages  a 
back-seat,  sometimes  called  a rumble, 
which  is  either  fixed  to  a continuation  of 
the  rocker  or  attached  to  it  by  means  of 
iron  stays,  called  loops. 


{h)  Every  Body  is  also  lined  and  pro- 
vided with  aprons,  &c.,  the  workmanship 
of  which  is  a separate  department  called 
trimming.  The  lining  is  either  of  cloth,  or 
leather,  or  silk,  or  a mixture  of  these, 
and  padded  with  well-curled  horsehair. 
In  expensive  carriages,  also,  there  is  a good 
deal  oflace  used,  which  is  of  a costly  cha- 
racter. 

{i)  The  Dash-irons  and  Wings  are,  in 
well-made  carriages,  made  of  a frame-work 
of  iron,  covered  with  patent  leather ; but 
in  some  low-priced  ones,  especially  those 
for  ponies,  a thin  piece  of  elm  is  fixed,  and 
has  a beading  sprigged  on  to  imitate  the 
lines  of  the  irons.  In  this,  also,  an  inex- 
perienced judge  is  often  taken  in. 

( j ) Aprons  of  enamelled  leather  are  fixed 
to  open  carriages,  and  to  the  outer  seats  of 
closed  ones,  so  as  to  protect  the  knees  of 
the  passengers.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
heads,  this  leather  varies  greatly  in  its 
value  and  price. 

(A-)  Basket  Work  has  of  late  years  been 
extensively  used  for  open  carriages  of  all 
kinds,  chiefly  made  by  Denny,  of  Croydon, 
whence  they  have  been  named  Croydon 
Basket  Carriages.  The  material  is  cheap 
in  first  cost,  but  does  not  last  well,  and 
will  not  therefore,  I think,  long  maintain 
its  recent  popularity. 

1850.  The  Whole  Vehicle,  besides  the 
wheels,  axles,  springs,  and  body,  is  com- 
posed of  a connecting  medium,  called  the 
carriage,  see  par.  1846,  which,  however, 
properly  includes  the  springs.  It  varies 
from  a mere  cross-bar  or  two  to  the  very 
complicated  machinery  exhibited  in  the 
chariot  or  barouche.  Two-wheeled  Car- 
riages, with  the  exception  of  those  on 
C-springs,  have  only  the  iron  stays  by 
which  the  springs  are  attached  to  the 
bodies,  and  also,  in  general,  a fore  and 
hind  bar,  as  well  as  a pair  of  shafts.  Four- 
wheeled  carriages  are,  however,  much 
more  complicated,  and  consist  in  all  cases 
of  a fore  and  hind  carriage,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  connected  by  a perch,  and  of 
which  the  fore  carriage  has  always  a 
wheel-plate,  with  its  appendages,  in  order 
to  allow  of  the  free  movement  of  the  fore- 
wheels to  the  right  or  left.  All  these  parts 
must  therefore  be  separately  examined. 

(a)  The  Carriage  of  the  Two-wheeled 
Vehicle  varies  considerably,  simple  though 
it  is  as  compared  with  the  four-wheeled 
carriage.  In  its  most  simple  form,  as  in  the 
dog-cart  or  plain  gig,  there  is  first  of  all  a 
curved  stay  at  the  back  and  front  of  the 
grasshopper  spring  (a  b 160),  to  which  they 
are  attached  by  bolts  behind,  and  a shackle 
in  front  (see  fig.  at  b).  The  stays  them- 
selves are  bolted  to  the  rocker  of  the  body, 
and  the  front  stay  has  attached  to  it  steps 
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for  allowing  entrance  or  exit.  The  shaft  is 
fixed  to  the  fore-har,  either  by  a solid  and 
fixed  iron  flap  clipping  it,  or  by  a joint 
which  allows  of  free  motion,  in  which  case 
the  shaft  is  of  lancewood,  and  its  play  is 
favoured  by  being  attached  to  a cross- 
spring fixed  to  the  body  at  the  bach,  as 
shown  in  fig . 161.  By  this  provision,  the 
trotting  action  of  the  horse  causes  little  or 
no  shaft-motion,  the  bar  at  (b)  being  a 
centre  upon  which  the  shaft  partially  re- 
volves, and  the  spring  at  the  back  in  the 
same  way  allows  that  part  of  the  body  to 
remain  quiet. 

(b)  In  the  Stanhope,  the  shaft  is  of  ash 
plated  with  iron,  and  therefore  inelastic. 
It  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  body, 
but  only  through  the  axle-tree,  to  which  it  is 
separately  attached  by  an  iron  stay  (fig.  162) 
and,  as  a consequence,  every  jar  from  the 
inequalities  of  the  road  is  communicated 
to  the  horse’s  back,  often  causing  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  or  bones  of  the  spine ; the 
body  also,  instead  of  being  connected  to  the 
grasshopper  springs  by  iron  stays,  is  fixed 
to  them  by  straight  cross-springs,  which 
are  attached  to  it  only  in  two  places,  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  fore  and  hind  bottom-rail. 
Shaft  motion  is  therefore  almost  wholly 
destroyed  in  this  gig,  being  lost  from  the  play 
of  the  springs  before  it  is  communicated  to 
the  body;  and,  besides  this,  the  Stanhope 
is  the  easiest  of  all,  from  its  possessing 
four  springs  instead  of  two,  as  in  the  plain 
grasshopper,  or  three,  as  in  the  Dennet,  in 
which  the  grasshopper  has  a back  spring 
like  that  of  the  Stanhope,  but  is  con- 
nected, as  in  fig . 160,  in  front. 

(c)  The  Tilbury  was  invented  in  order  to 
give  softness  to  the  steel  springs  by  its  long 
leather  braces,  and  this  it  does  most  effec- 
tually, but  at  the  cost  of  gaining  shaft 
motion,  which  can  never  in  it  be  totally 
got  rid  of,  though  much  may  certainly  be 
done  by  careful  management  of  the  springs. 
The  shaft  is  like  that  of  the  Stanhope,  and 
is  sometimes  fixed  in  the  same  way  to  the 
axle-tree,  or  more  commonly  it  is  attached 
to  it  by  a grasshopper  spring  (see  fig.  163) 
and  stays  similar  to  those  shown  at  fig.  160. 
This,  therefore,  may  be  called  the  under- 
carriage, which  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
upon  it  is  reared  a hind-carriage,  or  T-staj' 
and  spring  (163  b),  of  which  the  lower  part 
is  iron-bolted  to  the  hind  bar,  while  the 
upper  part  is  a cross-spring,  having  attached 
to  its  extremity,  on  each  side,  a long  leather 
brace,  which  falls  to  take  at  (c)  the  end  of 
an  elbow-spring,  attached  to  the  body 
at  (d).  These  springs  and  braces,  therefore, 
support  the  hind-part  of  the  body,  while 
the  fore-part  is  suspended  to  the  shaft  some 
inches  in  front  of  the  drawing-bar,  by  means 
jof  another  brace  and  elbow-spring  attached 


to  the  rocker.  IftheT-stay  is  fixed  quite 
upright,  and  the  braces  have  liberty  to 
play,  the  shaft  motion  is  very  unpleasant ; 
but  if  they  are  made  to  slant,  and  the 
braces  are  drawn  apart,  this  is  in  great 
measure  got  rid  of,  though  still  slightly 
annoying.  The  softness  of  the  motion  is, 
however,  very  agreeable. 

(d)  In  Private  Cabriolets  the  principle 
is  the  same  as  in  the  Tilbury,  except  that 
instead  of  the  hind-brace  being  suspended 
from  a cross-spring  on  a T-stay  it  falls  from 
a C-spring.  In  all  other  respects  the  two 
are  identical  as  far  as  the  carriage  part  is 
concerned,  with  the  addition,  however,  to 
the  cabriolet  of  a double  cross-bar  behind, 
with  a foot-board  on  it  for  the  servant. 
The  shape  of  the  body  is,  of  course,  varied, 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  part 
we  are  now  considering. 

(e)  In  the  Hansom  Saeety  Cab,  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  carriage  part  is  con- 
structed varies  but  very  slightly  from  that 
already  described  as  the  Dennet  spring. 
The  body  is  required  to  be  very  low  for  the 
convenience  of  access,  and  therefore  the 
shaft  is  not  carried  backward  behind  the 
dash-iron,  but  is  there  attached  to  three 

, strong  iron  stays  (see  fig.  164).  The  springs 
are  three,  one  on  each  side,  with  a cross- 
spring at  the  back  attached  to  the  foot- 
board of  the  driver’s  seat.  In  order  to  allow 
of  these  springs  taking  the  weight  in  front, 
a long  coupling  iron  is  generally  attached  to 
them,  and  also  to  the  rocker  below.  An 
improvement  in  appearance  has  been  lately 
made  in  these  cabs,  by  which  this  is  done 
away,  and  the  side-spring  is  not  carried 
beyond  the  front-pillar  of  the  body,  to  a 
cross-spring  behind,  to  which  it  is  bolted, 
(see  fig.  164).  But  these  cabs  are  not  so 
easy  as  those  of  the  original  construction. 

(/)  In  the  Curricle,  • the  springs  and 
carriage  are  the  same  as  in  the  cabriolet; 
but  instead  of  shafts  for  one  horse,  a pole  is 
introduced,  and  firmly  socketed  to  the  fore 
bar,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  attach- 
ment of  a pair  of  horses.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  suspending  the  pole  to  a metallic 
curricle-bar,  extending  from  the  top  of  one 
harness-pad  to  the  other  through  eyes  in 
which  it  plays  freely,  and  thus  permits  the 
horses  to  approach  one  another  or  recede, 
according  to  the  undulations  of  the  road. 

(g)  The  Carriage  of  the  Four-wheeled 
Vehicle  is,  as  before  remarked,  much  more 
complicated  and  varied  than  those  hitherto 
described.  In  the  first  place  we  may  ex- 
amine those  in  which  there  is  no  perch,  and 
here  we  shall  find  the  hind  carriage  some- 
what resembling  a modification  of  the  whole 
parts  seen  in  the  two-wheeled  vehicles. 
Thus  we  may  have  a grasshopper-spring,  or 
C-spring,  or  Dennet  spring  attached  to  the 
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hind  part  of  a phaeton  or  Brougham,  even 
without  a perch,  as  explained  by  fig.  165 
and  par.  1848  (c).  All  that  is  required  is  a 
stay  on  each  side  to  attach  the  spring  in  a 
firm  manner,  so  that  the  wheels  and  axle- 
tree  always  retain  the  same  relative  position 
to  the  body,  and  are  not  liable  to  a cross- 
pulL  This  object,  therefore,  is  very  simple, 
and  although  there  are  a variety  of  springs 
invented  and  used,  yet  there  is  little  differ- 
ence in  their  principle,  and  scarcely  any  in 
their  relative  advantages.  None  is  more 
easy  than  the  C-spring  as  adapted  to 
Broughams  without  a perch,  but  it  is  heavy, 
and  increases  the  draught  very  consider- 
ably. Most  of  the  grasshopper-springs, 
however  they  may  be  modified,  require  a 
projecting  stay  from  the  body,  which  is 
commonly  called,  from  its  shape,  a “pump- 
handle.” 

( h ) The  Fore-carriage  of  every  four- 
wheeled  vehicle  is  made  of  the  same  parts 
and  acts  on  the  same  principle,  though  it 
varies  greatly  in  its  details  and  attach- 
ments. Its  object  is  to  allow  of  the  rotation 
of  the  front-wheels,  which  is  accomplished 
by  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  Its  most 
simple  form  is  seen  in  the  perched  carriage, 
therefore  it  will  be  better  to  examine  this 
first.  Fig.  165  shows  the  carriage  entire 
and  separate  from  the  body ; (a)  is  the  hind 
carriage,  consisting  of  the  bed  (a)  and 
transom  behind  it,  to  which  is  securely 
fixed,  by  the  aid  of  two  side- stays  (wings), 
the  perch  (b),  which  connects  it  with  the 
fore  carriage  (c),  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  firmly  bolted  to  the  perch,  and  consists 
of  two  cross-bars  called  the  horn-bar  (d), 
and  the  fore  transom  (e),  the  two  being 
connected  together  by  four  stays,  the 
middle  ones  of  which  are  prolonged  for- 
wards as  much  as  behind  the  transom,  and 
support  a horizontal  circular  plate  of  iron, 
the  “ wheel-plate”  (see Jig.  166  a b).  In  the 
centre  of  the  transom  is  a perpendicular 
hole  protected  by  iron,  in  which  is  placed  a 
strong  iron  pin,  called  the  perch-bolt, 
because  it  passes  through  the  end  of  the 
perch,  and  unites  it  strongly  to  the  fore 
carriage.  These  parts  are  all  firmly  fixed, 
and  do  not  alter  their  relative  positions  to 
iach  other,  and  to  them  the  body  is 
attached  above  by  means  of  the  springs 
bolted  to  them.  The  lower  fore  carriage 
lies  under  the  upper,  and  is  only  connected 
’ o it  by  the  perch-bolt  which  passes  through 
its  principal  part,  the  “ fore-bed,”  in  which 
the  axle-tree  is  firmly  fixed.  The  fig.  166 
shows  this  fore-bed  in-  its  place,  at  (a  b), 
and  also  below  in  a separate  form  at  (c  d). 
In  order  to  allow  the  horses  to  move  it, 
two  pieces  of  ash  plated  with  iron,  and 
called  futchels,  are  morticed  into  it  at  (e  f), 
and  gradually  approaching  each  other  as 


they  pass  forwards,  they  form  a narrow 
opening,  “the  chops  of  the  futchels,”  in 
which  the  pole  is  fixed  by  means  of  a cross 
pin  of  iron  passing  through  all  three.  But 
the  bed  requires  steadying  in  its  place,  and 
for  this  purpose  two  cross-pieces  of  wood, 
or  iron,  or  both  together,  are  fixed  upon 
the  futchels,  and  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  shape  of  the  wheel-plate,  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  firmly  united  to  the 
upper  carriage.  The  hinder  of  these  cross 
pieces,  at  (g),  is  called  the  sway-bar,  and 
that  before,  at  (h),  the  felloe-piece;  both 
together  complete,  with  the  bed,  a circle, 
which  is  accurately  adapted  to  that  of  the 
wheel-plate ; and  as  the  two  are  kept  firmly 
together  by  the  perch-bolt,  and  are  well 
greased,  there  is  very  little  play  in  this 
part,  excepting  in  the  desired  direction. 
The  object  of  this  construction  is  to  allow 
of  the  rotation  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
fore-carriage  upon  the  upper,  carrying 
the  wheels  with  it ; but  sometimes  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  striking  a particular  part 
of  the  body  with  the  fore-wheel,  for  several 
reasons,  the  chief  of  which  is  to  get  a high 
wheel  without,  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  distance  between  the  two  pairs.  To 
do  this,  an  eccentric  lock  is  adopted,  so 
contrived  that  the  perch  bolt  is  thrown 
forward  and  out  of  the  straight  line  between 
the  wheels,  by  which  a saving  of  some 
inches  is  effected.  Other  expedients  are 
also  adopted,  but  they  are  too  complicated 
for  general  use.  Lying  upon  the  chops  of 
the  futchels  and  bolted  to  them,  and  also 
fixed  to  the  bed  by  iron  stays,  is  the 
drawing-bar  (i  j),  to  which  the  traces  are 
attached.  This  bar  has  usually  rising  from 
it  four  pins,  called  roller-bolts,  which  receive 
the  open  loops  of  the  traces ; sometimes, 
however,  swing-bars  are  fixed  -to  it,  and 
then  the  traces  are  attached  to  these  by  open 
eyes.  Such  is  the  construction  of  the  fore 
carriage  when  -there  is  a perch ; but,  in  its 
absence,  the  transom  and  horn-bar  are 
bolted  to  the  front  of  the  body,  and  the 
bed  is  separated  from  the  axle-tree  by  the 
front  springs,  which  are  almost  always  of 
the  elliptic  kind  (see  par.  1848  and  fig.  169). 
In  these  fore  carriages  it  is  now  the 
custom,  instead  of  making  the  futchels 
approach  each  other,  as  in  fig.  166,  to  sepa- 
rate their  front  extremities,  as  in  fi,g.  169 ; 
and  thus  when  one  horse  only  is  used, 
there  is  room  for  his  hind-quarter  between 
them.  The  plates  at  the  end  of  the  futchel 
are  made  open  so  as  to  receive  between 
them  a shaft ; or,  when  a pair  of  horses 
are  driven,  a block  attached  to  the  draw- 
ing-bar (see  fig.  169  a b).  In  this  case  the 
pole  is  fixed  in  an  iron  socket  attached 
beneath  the  bar,  and  into  another  screwed 
in  front  of  the  bed.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
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that  all  the  same  parts  exist,  both  in  the 
lore-carriage  with  a perch,  and  in  that 
without  that  addition;  but  there  is  this 
difference,  that  in  the  one  case  the  bed 
and  axle-tree  are  connected  together, 
while  in  the  other  they  are  separated  by 
a spring  on  each  side.  In  the  same  way 
in  the  perched  carriage  the  springs,  instead 
of  being  inserted  as  above,  are  introduced 
between  the  transom  and  horn-bar,  and 
the  body. 

(«)  The  Hind-carriage,  with  a perch, 
consists  of  the  bed,  with  which  the  axle- 
tree  is  united;  and  behind  this  lies  the 
transom  or  spring-bar,  as  it  is  variously 
called.  The  perch  may  be  straight  or 
compassed,  sometimes  so  much  so,  as  to  be 
called  swan-necked.  All  the  carriage  is 
either  of  ash,  plated  with  iron,  or  entirely 
of  that  metal.  In  the  modern  light  car- 
nages the  perch  is  entirely  of  metal, 
and  looks  scarcely  strong  enough  for  the 
leverage  which  it  has  to  bear.  Two  C- 
springs  are  usually  fixed  upon  the  transom 
and  bed  behind,  and  also  upon  the  transom 
and  horn-bar  in  front ; and  in  this  way  the 
body  is  suspended  by  the  braces  catching 
hold  of  iron  stays,  called  body-loops.  The 
braces,  at  the  bottom  of  the  C-springs, 
pass  round  jacks  (fig.  155  b),  by  which  they 
are  tightened.  In  most  of  the  modern 
carriages  with  perches,  a grasshopper  or 
elliptic  spring  is  introduced  between  tbe  bed 
and  the  axle,  exactly  as  in  those  without 
perches,  by  which  their  smoothness  is 
increased.  When  a platform  for  a servant 
is  introduced,  it  is  now  generally  sus- 
pended upon  the  loops,  and  not  on  the 
transom,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

1851.  The  Shafts  or  Poie  are  the  two 
modes  of  attaching  the  horse  or  horses  to  a 
modern  carriage,  the  former  being  used  for 
a single  horse,  while  the  latter  is  intended 
for  two.  The  shafts  vary  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  their  intended  application  to  a two  or 
four-wheeled  carriage,  in  the  one  case  being 
a complete  fixture  and  only  relieved  by 
their  own  elasticity,  while  in  the  other  they 
are  furnished  with  a joint  allowing  of  play 
in  a perpendicular  direction,  and  fixed  at 
the  front  end  of  the  futchels  in  most 
modern  carriages,  as  in  fig.  172.  In  these, 
however,  a drawing-bar  is  negatived, 
which  is  rather  an  objection,  as  it  relieves 
the  horse’s  shoulders  very  considerably.  It 
is  merely  a wooden  bar,  nearly  the  width 
of  the  shafts,  and  having  its  extremities 
furnished  with  eyes  or  hooks  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  traces.  The  pole  also,  as  used 
in  England,  is  a very  simple  instrument, 
being  firmly  fixed  to  a socket  either  in  the 
chops  of  the  futchels  or  to  the  under  side  of 
the  splinter-bar  and  bed  by  iron  sockets  and 
a pole-pin.  In  this  mode  of  attachment  the 


fore-end  of  the  pole  is  held  downwards  by 
the  weight  of  the  carriage,  and  is  a fixed 
point  for  the  horses  to  back  the  carriage  by. 
In  America,  however,  a pole  is  much  used 
which  has  a joint  at  the  splinter,  by  which 
it  is  allowed  to  play  freely  upwards  and 
downwards.  The  object  of  this  is  to  avoid 
the  strain  upon  the  fore-carriage  which  the 
fixed  pole  causes,  for  by  the  adoption  of  this 
joint  the  only  strain  is  sideways,  and  in  that 
direction  the  lock  allows  of  free  motion.  Many 
people  may  fancy  that  this  free  play  of  the 
end  of  the  pole  is  attended  with  danger;  but 
the  only  probability  of  accident  arises  from 
the  risk  of  the  collar  slipping  over  the  head 
of  the  horse,  an  accident  very  easily  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  the  breastplate.  An 
excellent  modification  of  the  American 
mode  of  using  this  pole  is  shown  at  fig.  168, 
but  this  of  course  would  only  be  applied  to 
light  carriages  with  correspondingly  light 
poles,  because  the  weight  of  that  part  is 
carried  by  the  horses,  instead  of  by  the 
carriage,  as  in  the  English  mode.  This  pole 
requires  to  be  firmly  fixed  to  the  splinter- 
bar,  which  plays  freely  in  the  futcliel-ends, 
just  as  the  shafts  do,  having  two  blocks 
fitted  to  them  and  bolted  in  the  usual  way 
(see  fig.  168  b).  To  the  end  of  the  pole, 
pole-pieces  of  the  ordinary  description  are 
attached,  but  sliding  freely  on  the  pole 
itself  is  an  iron  bar  with  a large  jointed 
ring  at  each  end,  through  which  the  pole- 
piece  passes  as  well  as  through  the  hame- 
ring,  and  thus  the  collar  not  only  keeps 
back  the  end  of  the  pole  in  the  usual  way, 
but  it  also  keeps  it  down,  with  liberty 
enough  afforded  to  the  horses  by  means 
of  the  jointed  ring  on  the  end  of  the  bar. 
The  horses  are  rendered  much  more  steady 
in  their  draught,  because  the  bar  acts 
immediately  on  the  pole,  and  they  are  also 
prevented  from  separating  too  widely,  or 
from  shouldering  the  pole,  as  they  so  often 
do.  Altogether,  from  a short  experience  of 
its  merits,  I am  inclined  to  believe  this  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  English 
method  of  attaching  two  horses  to  a light 
carriage. 

1852.  The  Drag  consists  in  a mode  of 
preventing  the  revolution  of  one  or  more 
wheels,  so  that  by  their  friction  on  the 
ground  the  progress  may  be  retarded.  The 
most  simple  form  consists  in  a mere  chain, 
which  is  attached  to  the  body,  and  when 
used  is  passed  round  a felloe  of  the  hind- 
wheel,  and  then  hooked  again  up  to  the 
body.  This,  however,  cuts  the  wheel  sadly, 
and  also  wears  out  the  tire  unequally,  so 
that  it  is  not  employed  for  private  carriages. 
Next  to  this  comes  the  drag-chain  and  shoe 
which  are  attached  to  the  body  or  carriage 
near  the  perch-bolt;  and  the  shoe,  when 
dropped  in  front  of  the  wheel,  with  a pro- 
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perly  adapted  chain,  allows  the  tire  to  enter  f 
its  grasp,  and  then  lifts  it  off  the  road  (see  f 
Jig.  170  a).  The  patent  drag  is  however  more 
extensively  used  (see  Jig.  170  b),  in  which  a 
lever  is  used  to  press  an  arm  of  iron, 
guarded  with  wood  against  the  tire,  and  so 
either  partially  or  entirely  prevent  the 
revolution  of  the  wheel.  Its  tendency  to 
strain  the  carriage  is,  however,  an  objection 
with  many  people. 

1853.  Having  now  described  the  several 
parts  of  which  the  carriage,  in  both  its 
senses,  is  composed,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  allude  to  the  painting  and  varnishing, 
which  are  very  necessary  parts  of  its  con- 
struction. It  is,  in  the  first  place,  requisite 
that  the  surface  shall  be  rendered  very 
true,  and  this  is  done  by  brushing  on  coat 
after  coat  of  lead  paint,  and  then,  when 
dry,  rubbing  them  down  with  pumice- 
stone.  A paint  made  up  with  powdered 
slate  is  now  used  instead  of  lead,  and 
accelerates  the  progress  of  the  work  very 
materially,  producing  a very  level  surface, 
and  not  being  liable  to  crack.  When  a true 
under-surface  is  thus  obtained,  the  final 
colour  is  applied,  and  rubbed  down  also 
once  or  twice,  the  last  coat  being  put  on 
in  a very  thin  layer,  and  allowed  to  remain 
without  any  further  friction,  when  it  is 
pricked  out  with  what  lines  of  contrasting 
colour  are  thought  desirable;  and,  finally, 
one  or  two  coats  of  varnish  are  applied,  and 
the  whole  work  is  done.  This  varnish, 
however,  is  in  very  elaborate  close  car- 
riages rubbed  down  with  the  hand,  until 
the  surface  is  made  still  more  smooth  than 
before;  but  this  process  is  now  seldom 
resorted  to. 

Sect.  2.— Varieties  op  Modern 
Carriages. 

1854.  The  Open  Two-wheeled  Carriages 
at  present  in  private  use,  are— 1st,  the  dog- 
cart; 2nd,  the  Dennet  gig;  3rd,  the  Stan- 
hope ; 4th,  the  Tilbury ; 5th,  the  Irish  car 
(inside  and  outside). 

(a)  The  Dog- cart  is  a mere  wooden- 
box,  more  or  less  lightened  out  at  the  sides, 
and  ornamented  with  cane-work  or  laths. 
This  is  usually  supported  on  grasshopper 
springs,  with  lancewood  shafts  to  take  off 
the  trotting  motion  of  the  horse.  The  seats 
are  four,  back  to  back ; and  the  body  is  so 
arranged,  that  when  one  or  two  only  are 
riding  in  front,  it  may  be  still  balanced 
evenly  upon  the  wheels — the  alteration 
being  effected  either  by  shifting  the  seat  in 
the  body,  or  the  whole  body  upon  the  car- 
riage by  means  of  slides.  There  is  an  im- 
mense variety  of  forms  in  use,  called  the 
Malvern,  the  Croydon,  the  Whitechapel, 
<fec.,  but  the  latter  is  the  only  one  possessing 
any  very  distinctive  feature,  depending  on 


[ its  resemblance  to  a light  butcher’s  cart, 

I which  is  very  close  indeed,  the  colour 
(usually  black)  being  the  only  distinguish- 
ing mark  from  those  daily  ranged  in  close 
order  at  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets. 

(b)  The  Dennet  Gig  may  be  of  almost 
any  form,  with  a body  holding  two  only; 
but  there  must  be  a grasshopper  side-spring 
connected  to  the  body  behind  by  a cross- 
spring. The  shafts  are  attached  to  the 
body,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  knee- 
motion  is  very  unpleasant,  unless  it  is  pro- 
vided against  by  a joint  (called  a fulcrum) 
at  the  splinter-bar,  and  a spring  at  the  back 
of  the  shaft  between  it  and  the  body.  Such 
is  Fuller’s  Dennet,  patented  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  and  a very  useful  kind  of  gig. 
The  shafts  are  usually  lined  with  whale- 
bone throughout  their  whole  length,  and 
with  these  advantages  the  knee-motion  is 
almost  entirely  destroyed. 

(c)  The  Stanhope  is  now  the  most  com- 
mon gig  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood, 
having  displaced  the  Dennet  in  great 
measure,  each  seeming  to  enjoy  its  turn  in 
popular  favour.  In  this  gig  the  body 
resembles  that  of  the  Dennet,  and  the 
springs  are  the  same,  except  that  in  front 
they  have  a cross-spring  as  well  as  behind. 
The  shafts,  however  (see  Jig.  162),  are 
directly  attached  to  the  axle-tree,  and  are 
of  ash,  plated  with  iron,  so  that  they  are 
quite  rigid.  (See  also  page  596.) 

(d)  The  Tilbury  is  a gig  of  a totally  dif- 
ferent construction;  and,  being  suspended 
upon  leather  braces,  its  motion  is  much 
softer  than  that  of  the  Stanhope  or  Dennet. 
There  is  no  fixed  boot,  but  a skeleton  body 
(see  fig.  163)  is  attached  to  a rigid  shaft 
by  means  of  a spring  behind,  raised  from 
the  hind-bar  before  a T-shaped  stay  (see 
fig.  163  a).  The  fore-spring  is  attached  to 
the  shaft  by  a brace,  as  is  the  case  also 
with  the  hind-part  of  the  carriage,  but 
there  the  brace  is  inserted  between  the 
cross-spring  fixed  upon  the  stay,  and  the 
side-spring  bolted  to  the  under-side  of  the 
seat.  This  kind  of  gig  has  already  been 
alluded  to  at  page  596,  and  may  therefore 
be  now  dismissed. 

(e)  The  Irish  Car  is  a large  and  some- 
what roomy  box,  placed  upon  grasshopper 
springs  usually  of  the  Dennet  form,  and 
with  lancewood  shafts,  which  often  have  a 
Fuller’s  fulcrum,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
knee-motion.  The  body  is  either  of  wliat  is 
called  the  inside  or  the  outside  car  form, 
that  is  to  say,  the  passengers  either  sit 
with  their  knees  inside  and  approaching 
each  other,  as  in  an  omnibus,  or  they  sit 
back  to  back,  with  a moveable  platform 
turning  down  over  the  wheels. 

(/)  All  of  these  open  gigs,  <fcc.,  are 
capable  of  being  sufficiently  protected  from 
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the  weather  by  means  of  a large  jointed 
gig  umbrella,  fixed  in  a stick  attached  to 
the  body,  and  which  may  be  easily  turned 
in  any  direction  by  means  of  a peculiar 
socket. 

1855.  The  Two-wheeled  Headed  Car- 
riages are  less  numerous  than  those  open 
to  the  weather,  and  embrace— 1st,  the 
headed  Bennet  or  Stanhope ; 2nd,  the  cab- 
riolet; 3rd,  the  Hansom  cab;  4th,  the 
Buobus  or  van;  and,  5th,  the  Nottingham 
cottage-cart. 

(a)  The  Headed  Dennet,  or  Stanhope, 
is  merely  one  of  the  gigs  described  at 
page  599,  with  a.  head  fixed  to  it ; but  as 
the  seat  is  very  high,  the  head  also  must 
be  raised  in  a corresponding  degree,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  wind  and  rain 
blow  in  almost  to  a greater  extent  than 
without  this  so-called  protection.  A gig 
umbrella  is  therefore  preferred  by  most 
people,  and  with  good  reason. 

( b ) The  Cabriolet,  which  has  had  a 
long  period  of  obscurity,  is  now  coming 
again  into  use,  and  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable and  elegant  of  all  bachelor’s  car- 
riages, though  heavy  for  the  horse,  both  in 
point  of  the  draught  and  the  distress  to  the 
back.  In  principle  it  resembles  the  Tilbury, 
except  that  a C-spring  is  substituted  for  the 
T,  and  the  shape  of  the  body  is  solid  and  of 
that  peculiar  form  known  as  the  cab  body. 
A wooden  knee-boot  is  also  attached,  in- 
stead of  the  leather-apron  used  with  other 
two-wheeled  carriages. 

(c)  The  Hansom  Cab  is  generally  con- 
fined to  public  use,  but  some  individuals 
adopt  it  as  a private  vehicle,  and  find  it 
very  useful  in  admitting  rapid  egress  and 
ingress.  In  fact,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
much  more  generally  adopted  than  it  is, 
if  it  were  not  so  common  in  the  streets. 
Fig.  164  shows  the  structure  of  this  cab 
better  than  it  can  here  be  described.  There 
are,  however,  several  varieties  in  the 
springs  (see  page  596). 

(d)  The  Duobus,  or  Van,  is  a slice  of  an 
omnibus  put  on  grasshopper  springs,  with 
a door  behind  to  admit  the  passengers, 
which  are  only  two  in  the  duobus,  and 
unlimited  in  the  van. 

(e)  The  Nottingham  Cottage-cart  may 
be  applied  either  to  two  or  four  wheels,  at 
discretion.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary 
driver’s  seat  in  front,  with  the  hind  seat 
either  like  that  of  a common  dog-cart  or 
opening  to  receive  two  inside  passengers 
seated  on  its  floor.  This,  however,  is  more 
fully  shown  in  the  four-wheeled  vehicle 
at  Jig.  171,  which  is  made  on  the  same 
principle. 

1856.. The  Four-wheeled  Open  Carriages 
are  almost  all  made  to  close  either  partially 
or  entirely,  though  some  few  are  still  sold 


and  used  without  any  kind  of  protec- 
tion, such  as  the  Stanhope  phaeton , the  cab 
phaeton , the  dog-cart , &c. 

(a)  The  Stanhope  Phaeton  is  a four- 
wheeled  carriage,  generally,  but  not  always, 
without  a head,  and  placed  upon  elliptic 
springs  behind  and  before.  The  body  is 
shaped  in  front  like  the  Stanhope,  with  the 
boot  carried  back  so  as  to  make  a hind-seat. 
It  is  a very  light  and  useful  carriage  for  one 
horse,  suited  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

( b ) Cab  Phaetons  are  so  numerous  as 
almost  to  defy  description.  Some  have  the 
cab  body  before,  with  a light  seat  behind ; 
while  others  have  a driving-seat  before,  and 
the  cab-seat  behind.  The  former  shape 
makes  a very  elegant  driving  phaeton 
suited  for  a lady’s  use  (see  Jig.  172). 

(c)  Hog-carts  are  mere  oblong  boxes 
adapted  to  contain  dogs,  or  sometimes 
intended  to  convey  goods  instead.  Their 
forms,  also,  are  much  varied;  but  all  have 
an  appearance  of  ventilators  at  the  sides, 
if  not  the  reality  carried  out  by  means 
of  cane-work,  or  perforated  zinc,  or  laths. 

1857.  Headed  Open  Four-wheeled  Car- 
riages consist  of— 1st,  phaetons  of  all  forms; 
2nd,  the  Nottingham  or  Leicester  dog-cart; 
3rd,  the  sociable ; and,  4th,  the  britschka  and 
barouche. 

(а)  The  Mail  Phaeton  is  much  liked, 
because  it  is  capable  of  being  made  easy, 
by  means  of  the  leather  braces  introduced 
at  the  junction  of  the  springs,  when  they 
are  used  instead  of  .shackles.  This  phae- 
ton is  very  shapeless  in  form,  and  the 
high  and  headed  front  seat  is  little  or  no 
protection  from  the  weather.  It  is  a com- 
plete bachelor’s  carriage,  and  not  at  all 
suited  to  ladies,  who  cannot  conveniently 
reach  even  the  front  seat,  much  less  the 
hind  one.  The  perch  adds  to  the  weight, 
but  without  it  the  mail-springs  could  not  be 
used,  consisting,  as  they  do,  of  three  springs 
behind,  arranged  in  Hennet  form,  with  four 
in  front,  fixed  like  those  of  the  Stanhope, 
but  having  usually  braces  instead  of 
shackles,  as  already  mentioned.  In  point 
of  utility  this  phaeton  has  no  advantage 
over  the  Stanhope  phaeton,  and  is  very 
considerably  heavier  and  more  costly; 
so  that  few  would  select  it  from  any 
reason  but  from  its  being  unfitted  for  a 
sin  Me  horse,  and  therefore  not  easily 
imitated  by  people  with  inferior  means. 

(б)  Stanhope  and  Cab  Phaetons  have 
been  already  alluded  to  as  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  heads. 

(c)  The  Pilentum  Phaeton  was  intro- 
duced a few  years  ago,  and  became  at  first 
a great  favourite,  from  the  ready  access 
to  it,  in  consequence  of  its  very  low  posi- 
tion. It  is,  however,  very  disagreeable  in 
dusty  or  dirty  roads  from  this  very  cir- 
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cumstance,  and  is  hence  almost  entirely 
discarded  at  present. 

(d)  The  Nottingham  and  Leicester 
Cottage  Carts  are  very  useful  carriages, 
nearly  on  the  same  construction,  and  both 
capable  of  being  used  as  open  or  closed 
carriages  at  discretion,  but  only  in  their 
hinder  seats.  In  the  Leicester  cart,  there 
is  an  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  lock  by 
making  the  joint  between  the  two  bodies 
so  that  the  driver  always  follows  his  horse; 
and  the  shafts  are  attached  directly  to  the 
front  body,  and  not  to  the  lower  fore- 
carriage ; indeed,  this  is  done  away  with 
altogether.  This  allows  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  springs,  with  braces,  by  which  the 
ease  is  greatly  increased;  but  not  having 
seen  one  in  action  I cannot  speak  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  improvement.  A high 
fore-wheel  is  however  obtained,  which 
is  a great  advantage  in  point  of  draught. 
In  the  Nottingham  dog-cart,  as  made  by 
Carey,  the  improvement  consists  only  in 
the  peculiar  mode  of  opening  out  the  seat 
(common  to  it  and  the  Leicester  cart),  by 
which  it  is  either  an  ordinary  outside 
seat,  on  a level  with  that  of  the  driver, 
as  shown  at  fig.  160,  or  else  opened  and 
adapted  for  bad  weather,  as  in  fig.  171. 
When  thus  opened,  the  passenger  sits 
on  the  bed  of  the  boot,  and  its  outer 
casing  is  raised  on  a hinge  at  its  back  so 
as  to  make  a perfect  head,  with  German 
lights  and  apron  complete,  if  desired ; but 
as  the  wind  and  rain  do  not  beat  in  the 
direction  in  which  a carriage  is  going, 
there  is  little  necessity  tor  these  defences. 
Either  of  these  carriages  makes  a very 
useful  country  vehicle  suited  to  all  pur- 
poses, and  even  sufficiently  protected  for 
ladies’  evening  use;  so  that  it  may  be 
applied  to  more  purposes  than  any  other 
carriage,  and  is  verv  light  and  cheap  in 
construction.  The  outer  case,  which  lifts 
up,  being  framed,  with  a glass  introduced, 
corresponding  in  size  and  shape  to  the 
cane  or  lath-work  on  the  fixed  side,  there 
Is  no  difference  made  in  appearance  when 
it  is  closed,  as  the  transparent  glass  admits 
the  lath  to  view. 

(e)  The  Sociable  has  two  seats  opposite 
each  other,  which  are  constructed  of  the 
most  simple  form,  and  in  a very  light 
manner.  It  is  a carriage  much  used  at 
present,  being  light  and  convenient;  but 
it  cannot  be  closed  so  completely  as  the 
brltschka  and  barouche. 

(/)  The  Barouche  and  Britschka  are 
two  carriages  on  the  same  principle,  and 
differing  only  in  the  lines  on  which  they 
are  constructed,  and  in  the  situation  of  the 
coach-box.  In  the  barouche,  the  body  has 
a curved  form,  and  the  box  is  raised  in 
lront  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 


body,  (see  fig.  173),  while  in  the  britschka 
the  lower  line  of  the  body,  including  the 
rocker,  is  quite  straight,  and  the  driving- 
seat  is  on  a level  with  those  of  the  inside, 
with  a solid  boot,  continuous  with  the 
rocker,  and  so  constructed,  that  it  forms 
either  a travelling  boot  entirely  shutting 
up  like  the  back  of  a dog-cart,  or  else  with 
a foot-board  also  on  that  construction,  and 
a light  low  driving-seat  on  the  top.  This 
carriage  is  now,  however,  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  barouche,  see  fig.  173, 
which  is  an  elegant  carriage  in  form,  easy 
in  motion,  and  only  disadvantageous  from 
its  weight  and  cost.  Both  are  mounted  on 
C-springs,  with  under-springs  also  of  the 
elliptic  or  grasshopper  form ; they  have  a 
perch,  and  the  bodies  are  protected  by  solid 
knee-boots  and  German  lights,  so  that  two 
people  may  be  enclosed  quite  securely  from 
the  weather;  but  when  used  by  four,  the 
protection  is  only  partial,  inasmuch  as  the 
solid  knee-boot  is  then  raised  at  the  back  of 
those  riding  in  the  front-seat.  Sometimes, 
however,  mahogany  framed  lights  are  fixed 
at  the  front  and  sides  so  as  completely  to 
enclose  the  carriage,  a leather  buttoning  on 
the  top  to  complete,  with  the  head,  that 
part  of  the  covering.  But  this  fixture  soon 
becomes  loose,  letting  the  wrnter  in  if  often 
used,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  plan  has 
almost  gone  out  of  favour. 

1858.  Close  Carriages  consist  of— 1st, 
the  carriage  holding  two  only  inside,  as 
the  Brov-jham  and  chariot;  2nd,  those 
holding  four,  as  the  Clarence  and  coach, 
besides  numerous  modifications  of  these, 
such  as  the  diorapha,  landau  and  lan- 
daulet. 

{a)  The  Brougham  may  be  considered 
as  a light  and  small  chariot,  adapted  for 
one  large  horse,  or  two  small  ones.  It 
differs  from  the  chariot,  however,  in  hav- 
ing the  driving-box  attached  to  the  body 
by  a solid  boot,  whereas  the  true  chariot 
has  iron  stays  only,  as  a support  to  the 
box;  or  sometimes  it  is  directly  attached  to 
the  fore  carriage,  as  in  the  Salisbury  boot. 
In  the  Brougham  the  back-quarter  of  the 
body  is  cut  away,  in  order  to  admit  of 
lowering  it  upon  the  axles  and  springs; 
and  this  is  really  the  chief  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  carriage  from  that  known 
as  the  chariot.  The  springs  are  very  vari- 
ous; but  in  all  cases,  except  where  the 
perch  is  used,  the  elliptic  spring  is  intro- 
duced in  the  front,  while  behind,  the  ellip- 
tic, or  sometimes  a semi-elliptic,  with  a 
cross-spring  added ;.  or  in  others,  again,  a 
modification  of  the  C-spring,  as  described  at 
page  593.  In  the  Brougham  with  a perch, 
the  C-spring  is  introduced  before  as  well 
as  behind,  but  of  small  size,  and  yet  the 
tempering  is  so  well  managed  that  the 
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spring  plays  enough  to  afford  great  ease 
to  those  inside.  The  object  of  the  return 
to  the  C-spring  is  to  avoid  the  noise  made 
in  the  interior  by  the  metai  fixings,  which 
is  cut  off  by  the  leather  braces.  Hence, 
even  with  the  C-springs  behind,  where 
the  elliptic  are  retained  before,  this  hum- 
ming is  not  removed,  though  it  is  partially 
so.  In  consequence  of  the  shape  of  the 
front  boot,  the  fore-wheel  may  be  made 
very  large,  especially  with  an  eccentric 
lock,  which  is  generally  necessary  for  this 
purpose  (see  page  527).  Sometimes  the 
Brougham  is  enlarged  so  as  to  hold  four, 
but  still  retaining  the  same  shape  in  its 
side,  the  increased  space  being  obtained 
by  rounding  the  front  lights,  and  carrying 
them  into  the  boot.  This  adds  a little  to 
the  weight,  but  not  more  than  1 cwt.,  or 
hardly  so  much. 

( b ) The  Chariot  has  been  already  almost 
fully  described  under  the  head  of  the 
Brougham,  from  which  its  points  of  differ- 
ence have  been  shown  at  (a).  These  are 
the  round  side,  the  perch,  and  C-springs 
(which,  however,  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
Brougham),  the  dash-iron,  the  coach-box, 
supported  on  iron  stays,  and  the  hammer- 
cloth , which  is  never  used  on  the  Brougham. 
It  is  also  much  more  roomy  inside,  and 
is  a most  delightful  carriage  either  for 
winter  or  summer  use,  as  it  equally 
protects  its  inmates  from  the  sun  and 
rain,  while  the  glasses  are  so  large  as  to 
admit  air  enough  to  cool  the  interior  in 
any  weather.  The  weight  of  this  carriage, 
however,  is  a serious  objection.  The  chariot 
for  travelling  is  furnished  with  an  imperial 
at  the  top,  which  holds  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  luggage;  also  with  a cap-case  on 
the  dash-iron,  and  fitted  boxes  to  slip  into 
the  several  seats. 

( c ) The  Clarence,  a coach  with  elliptic 
springs,  has  been  the  favourite  family 
carriage  of  late  years,  both  in  town  and 
country.  It  is  tolerably  roomy  and  very 
light ; but  the  noise  inside  is  nearly  as  dis- 
agreeable as  in  the  Brougham,  for  which 
reason  it  is  now  somewhat  out  of  favour. 
It  cannot  be  made  a very  elegant  vehicle, 
but  by  some  builders -it  has  been  turned 
out  in  a superior  style.  The  springs  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Brougham  last 
described,  from  which,  in  fact,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  by  any  clear  definition, 
the  flat  side  and  angular  front  pillar  being 
the  chief  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
round-fronted  Brougham. 

( d ) The  Diorapha  is  a carriage,  usually 
hung  on  elliptic  or  grasshopper  springs, 
which  may  be  used  either  as  a Clarence 
orbaroudie.  This  is  accomplished  by  lift- 
ing off  a Clarence  top  and  fixing  on  a 
leather-head  and  knee-boot;  the  object 


being  to  avoid  the  inefficient  framed  glasses 
described  under  the  barouche.  The  extra 
cost  is,  however,  considerable,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  great  trouble  in  fitting  the  two 
parts  together,  the  workmen  being  obliged 
to  frame  all  in  one,  and  then  cut  them 
apart  with  a fine  saw,  which  is  rather 
a delicate  piece  of  work,  as  the  cut  is 
made  in  two  steps  to  avoid  the  water  get- 
ting in. 

( e ) The  Family  Coach  has  a full-sized 
body  to  hold  four  inside,  mounted,  on 
C-springs,  with  a perch,  and  in  many  cases 
a hammerclotli  and  rumble.  The  weight  is 
enormous,  but  when  intended  for  show,  or 
for  short  distances  in  town,  this  is  of  little 
consequence  to  the  large  and  powerful 
horses  intended  to  draw  it. 

(/)  The  Landau  {fig.  174),  is  a coach 
made  to  open  by  means  of  slats  and  leather 
covering  them. 

(g)  The  Landaulet  is  to  the  chariot 
what  the  landau  is  to  the  coach. 

Sect.  3.— Single  and  Double  Harness. 

1859.  The  Harness  intended  for  family  use 
is  cither  single  or  double,  and  beyond  these 
distinctions  varies  only  in  quality  and  size. 

1860.  Single  Harness  may  be  either 
strong  and  massive,  as  for  heavy  work  in 
the  Brougham  or  phaeton,  or  it  may  be 
very  light  when  intended  for  the  gig  or  dog- 
cart. In  all  cases,  however,  the  parts  are 
nearly  the  same  in  principle,  and  vary  only 
in  detail.  Each  complete  set  of  harness 
consists  of  three  parts— 1st,  the  drawing 
part;  2nd,  that  for  holding  up  the  shafts 
and  backing  the  carriage ; and,  3rd,  that  for 
guiding  the  horse. 

(a)  The  Drawing  Part  comprises  the 
collar  {fig.  175  a),  which  is  an  oval  ring, 
padded  so  as  to  fit  the  horse’s  shoulders,  or 
sometimes  of  a breast-strap  (b),  which  is 
merely  a broad-padded  strap,  crossing  just 
over  the  shoulder-points.  When  a collar  is 
used,  two  iron  bars,  called  hames  (c),  are 
buckled  on  each  side  of  it  by  a strap  at  top 
and  bottom,  called  the  hame-straps  (d  d). 
These  pass  through  a flat  eye  at  each  end  of 
the  hame,  and  draw  the  two  tight  together. 
Towards  the  top  of  each  hame  is  a ring 
called  the  hame-terret  (e),  intended  to  con- 
fine the  rein  in  its  place  as  it  passes  to  the 
head ; while  a little  below  the  middle  is  a 
metal  arm,  with  an  eye  (f)  in  it,  to  which  is 
attached  the  tug  of  the  trace,  a clip  of  iron 
stitched  into  a double  piece  of  leather,  which 
is  attached  to  the  buckle  for  the  trace  (g). 
This  last  is  simply  a long  double-leather 
strap,  attached  at  one  end  to  the  above 
buckle,  and  at  the  other  by  an  eye  to  the 
drawing-bar  of  the  gig,  or  sometimes  the 
buckle  is  at  the  other  end,  and  then  the  tug 
is  stitched  at  once  into  the  trace. 
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(0)  The  Supporting  and  Backing  Part 
consists  of  the  pad  or  saddle  (ii),  somewhat 
similar  in  principle  to  the  riding  saddle,  hut 
much  narrower  and  lighter.  This  has  two 
rings  for  the  reins,  called  the  terrets  (i), 
and  a hook  (J)  for  the  bearing  rein,  all  at 
the  top.  It  is  fastened  to  the  horse  by  a 
belly-band  (k),  and  at  the  back  of  it  there 
is  an  eye  for  the  crupper,  which  is  a leather 
strap  from  it  to  the  tail,  round  the  root  of 
which  it  passes,  and  thus  holds  the  pad 
from  pressing  forwards.  Through  the 
middle  of  the  pad  passes  a strong  leather 
strap,  called  the  back-band  (l),  which  is 
attached  to  a buckle  and  strong  loop  on 
each  side,  called  the  shaft  tug  (m),  by  which 
the  shaft  is  supported,  and  also  kept  back 
from  pressing  upon  the  horse’s  quarters,  in 
which  latter  office  it  is  sometimes  assisted 
by  a leather  strap  passing  round  these 
parts,  and  buckled  on  each  side,  either  to 
the  shaft  or  to  its  tug,  and  called  the 
breeclien  (n)  ; a kicking  strap  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  common  breechen,  or 
added  to  it,  as  shown  at  (o). 

(c)  The  Part  for  Guiding  the  Horse 
consists  of  the  bridle  and  the  reins,  the 
former  being  made  up  of  two  cheek-pieces 
and  winkers  (p  and  q),  a throat-lash  (r),  a 
nose-band  (s),  a face-strap  (t),  a front- 
piece  (u),  and  a head-piece  (v).  The  cheek- 
pieces  arc  buckled  to  the  bit,  which  is 
generally  a strong  curb,  but  sometimes 
only  a double-ringed  snaffle,  now  very 
commonly  used  in  driving.  The  reins  (w) 
are  merely  long  and  narrow  strips  of 
leather  passing  from  the  bit  through  the 
hame  and  pad-terrets  to  the  driver’s  hand. 
Bearing-reins  are  additional  reins  attached 
to  bridoon  bits,  and  passing  through  ear- 
rings on  or  near  the  throat-lash  to  the 
hook  on  the  pad.  They  are,  however,  now 
seldom  used  in  single  harness;  but  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  plan.  Where  the 
bearing-rein  is  not  used,  a long  ear-ring  is 
now  sometimes  suspended  from  the  head 
of  the  bridle,  through  which  the  driving- 
rein  passes,  and  by  which  the  horse  is 
prevented  from  getting  the  rein  under  the 
point  of  the  shaft,  an  accident  which  is 
very  annoying  to  those  who  leave  their 
horses  standing  about  with  their  servants. 

1861.  Phaeton  and  Chariot  Harness  are 
both  made  on  the  same  principle,  differing 
only  in  lightness  both  ot  leather  and  orna- 
ment, the  former  being  altogether  much 
less  heavy  than  the  latter.  Double  harness 
consists,  like  single  harness,  of  three  essen- 
tial parts ; but  as  there  is  no  shaft  to  be 
supported,  the  pad  is  much  lighter  and 
more  simple.  The  drawing  part  is  similar 
to  that  already  described,  except  that  the 
lower  eyes  of  the  hames  are  permanently 
connected  by  an  oval  ring  of  metal,  upon 


the  lower  part  of  which  a ring  freely 
travels,  to  which  the  pole-piece  of  the 
carriage  is  buckled,'  and  by  which  it  is 
backed.  The  trace-buckles,  also,  are  oppo- 
site the  pad,  and  supported  from  it  by  a 
light  strap,  called  the  trace-bearer.  The 
traces  themselves  either  end  with  an  eye, 
or,  with  a full  fold  upon  themselves,  with 
an  iron  eye,  called  a roller,  and  intended 
to  be  used  upon  the  roller-bolt  of  the 
splinter-bar.  The  Pad  is  very  light,  and  has 
no  back-band ; sometimes  a long  breechen 
runs  to  the  trace-buckle ; but  for  light  har- 
ness a mere  supporting  strap  for  the  traces, 
called  a hip-strap,  is  all  that  is  used.  The 
Bridle  is  nearly  the  same  as  for  single 
harness,  except  that  there  are  no  orna- 
ments on  that  side  which  is  towards  the 
pole.  The  Reins  have,  in  addition  to  the 
single  rein  which  is  attached  to  the  out- 
side of  each  horse’s  bit,  another  called  a 
coupling-rein,  which  has  a buckle  towards 
the  driver  running  upon  the  driving-rein, 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  up  or  let  out  at 
pleasure,  according  to  the  mouth  of  the 
horse,  and  his  tendency  to  do  more  or  less 
work  than  his  share.  These  several  points 
of  difference  are  shown  at  fig.  176,  in 
which  a set  of  double  harness,  suited  to  a 
light  chariot,  is  shown.  The  traces  here 
are  made  to  slip  on  roller-bolts,  instead  of 
having  eyes  as  for  single  harness. 

Sect.  4.— Cost  Price  of  Carriages  and 
Harness. 

1862.  Carriages  are  variously  priced  by 
London  and  country  builders,  and  also  by 
different  firms  in  both  situations.  The  two 
extremes  may,  however,  be  comprised  in 
the  following  list,  omitting  all  extravagant 


Town-made  coach  or  landau 

250  to  300 

Ditto  chariot 

250 

„ 300 

Dioraptia 

230 

„ 260 

Clarence  

180 

„ 200 

Round-fronted  Brougham  ... 

120 

„ 140 

Single  Brougham 

70 

„ 120 

Britschka  or  barouche 

180 

„ 220 

Sociable  

100 

„ 140 

Nottingham  or  Leicester 
four-wheeled  dog-cart  ... 

65 

„ 80 

Phaetons  (various)  

50 

„ 120 

Mail  phaeton 

120 

„ 140 

Stanhope  phaeton  

50 

„ 80 

Cabriolet 

90 

„ 110 

Tilbury  

50 

„ 60 

Stanhope 

50 

„ 60 

Dennet  

40 

„ 50 

Dog-cart  

18 

„ 60 

Pony  phaeton  

20 

„ 50 

Basket  carriage  

10 

„ 40 

Double-chariot  harness  ... 

20 

„ 40 

Single  harness  

8 

„ 12 

Pony  harness  

5 

n 8 
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Sect.  5. — Comparative  Cost  of  keeping 
Jobbing  Horses  and  Carriages. 

1863.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  compare 
these  two  items,  because  so  much  in  this 
department  depends  upon  the  style  of  car- 
riage which  is  adopted,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  be  turned  out.  A good  servant 
who  knows  his  business  will  always  com- 
mand a high  price;  and  in  the  same  way  in 
jobbing,  the  job-master  will  always  charge 
much  more  for  any  turn-out  which  is 
new,  or  nearly  so,  with  showy  yet  useful 
horses,  than  he  would  do  for  the  same 
kind  furnished  with  screws  of  horses  and 
with  the  paint,  &c.,  considerably  the  worse 
for  wear.  If,  however,  the  master  does  not 
understand  what  he  is  about,  he  will  do 
better  to  hire  on  job  what  he  wants,  by 
which  plan  he  will,  at  all  events,  know  the 
outside  of  his  expenditure;  while,  if  he 
finds  his  own  horses,  he  will  be  constantly 
liable  to  demands  upon  his  purse  and  tem- 
per. On  the  other  hand,  a master  who 
really  knows  by  experience  what  he  is 
about,  will  keep  his  carriage  for  little  more 
than  half  what  he  can  job  it  for,  that  is,  if 
he  uses  it  regularly,  and  would  job  it  on 
that  understanding.  The  following  calcu- 
lation may  serve  to  show  this  accurately 
enough  for  our  present  purpose : — 

(a)  Lowest  Cost  of  Keeping  a Brougham 


and  Pair  in  London. 

Keep  of  horses  per  annum  .£52 

Rent  of  stables  and  servant’s  room  ...  30 
Cost  of  carriage,  including  repairs,  and 

one-sixth  of  prime  cost 30 

Wages  45 

Harness,  brushes,  combs,  &c... 10 

Shoeing,  and  for  veterinary  surgeon’s 
bill  10 


£177 

The  taxes  would  be  the  same  in  each  case. 

(6)  The  Charge  for  Jobbing  a Car- 
riage of  the  above  description,  including 
all  expenses  of  coachman,  &c.,  will  be 
from  £250  to  £350.  It  may  be  done  for 
less,  but  not  in  good  style;  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  some  people. 

(c)  The  smaller  the  number  of  horses 
kept  the  better  it  will  answer  to  job  them, 
as  the  cost  of  one  man’s  time  must  be 
allowed  just  the  same  as  for  two  or  three. 
I have,  therefore,  taken  a pair  as  an 
average. 

( d ) Carriages  may  also  be  jobbed  with- 
out horses,  which  is  a plan  adopted  by 
those  who  use  them  for  many  hours  a-day, 
as  in  the  case  of  professional  men.  This 
plan,  however,  does  not  answer  for  others, 
who  often  leave  their  carriage  in  the 


coach-house  for  a week  at  a time,  for 
which  they  would  pay  just-  the  same  as  if 
constantly  in  use.  The  ordinary  charges 
are  as  follo  ws 

Cost  of  Job  Carriage. 

Annual  hire  of  Brougham  or  £ £ 

Clarence  30  to  45 

Ditto,  phaeton  (full  size)  ...  25  „ 35 

Ditto,  small 20  „ 30 

Gig 18  „ 25 

Pony  carriage  15  „ 20 

This  usually  includes  all  accidents  and 
repairs  arising  from  the  fault  of  the  coach- 
maker,  but  not  those  incurred  from  the 
carelessness  of  the  coachman,  or  the  fault 
of  the  horses.  The  oiling  of  the  wheels 
is  also  generally  done  by  the  coachmaker. 

Sect.  6.— Second-hand  Carriages. 

1861.  Carriages  may  be  Bought  Second- 
hand almost  all  over  Great  Britain,  at  least 
in  every  town  of  any  size.  Sometimes 
thei"  purchase  causes  a great  saving  in  the 
cost— that  is  to  say,  if  they  were  originally 
well-built,  and  have  not  since  been  ill-used, 
or  thoroughly  worn  out.  A body  made  by 
a good  builder  will  last  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  so  will  a great  part  of  the  car- 
riage, including  the  springs  and  axles.  The 
wheels  must  always  be  calculated  on  as 
soon  requiring  renewal,  though  even  these 
in  private  work,  if  the  tire  is  attended  to 
and  renewed  in  good  time,  will  last  for 
several  years.  A wheel- tire  wears  out, 
on  the  average,  after  about  300  or  400 
days’  use,  the  day  comprising,  we  will  say, 
fifteen  miles.  This  period  may  be  extended 
or  diminished,  according  to  the  original 
thickness  of  the  tire,  and  the  material  of 
which  the  roads  are  made— granite  and 
flint  wearing  down  the  iron  much  quicker 
than  gravel.  The  great  difficulty  in  select- 
ing a second-hand  carriage  lies  in  the  ease 
with  which  an  unprincipled  person  can 
paint,  varnish,  and  line  any  old  rattle-trap, 
until  it  looks  as  good  as  new,  and  this  lasts 
as  long  as  the  carriage  is  not  exposed  to  the 
dry  air  and  sun,  and  is  kept  quiet.  But 
after  a journey  or  two  the  putty  drops  out 
of  the  joints,  the  doors  refuse  to  open,  and 
very  often  the  wheels  come  almost  to 
pieces.  If,  therefore,  an  unskilled  pur- 
chaser is  determined  to  try  his  chance, 
let  him  select  a carriage  in  its  first  paint , 
even  if  that  is  rather  shabby.  By  looking 
at  the  worn  edges  of  the  paint,  the  under- 
coat, if  painted  twice,  will  be  visible 
beneath  the  present  external  layer,  and 
in  that  case  some  extra  caution  should 
be  exercised.  But  if  a carriage  is  offered 
for  sale  with  its  tires,  paint,  and  lining  all 
partially  and  equally  worn;  and  if  the 
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joints  of  the  body,  as  shown  at  the  panels 
and  their  edges,  are  sound,  and  the  wood 
has  not  shrunk;  if  also  tlie  wheels  show 
no  indication  of  starting  at  their  joints, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  speculation 
may  be  ventured  upon.  The  purchaser 
must  always  remember,  however,  that  the 
thorough  repairing  of  a carriage,  including 
its  painting,  varnishing,  and  lining,  as  well 
as  leathering,  in  many  cases,  will  cost  half 
as  much  as  a new  carriage,  or  nearly  so, 
and  indeed  sometimes  more  than  that  sum. 
He  must,  if  the  purchase  is  to  be  an 
economical  one,  be  contented  for  a year 
or  two  with  the  present  paint  and  lining. 


adding  only  a coat  of  varnish,  which  is  a 
great  preservative  as  well  as  beautifier,  and 
costs  comparatively  little.  Even,  however, 
with  these  precautions  the  purchaser  will 
be  liable  to  be  taken  in,  as,  though  the 
indications  mentioned  are  apparently  plain, 
they  require  some  little  practice  to  detect 
them.  In  fact,  coachmakers  themselves 
are  often  deceived  in  second-hand  pur- 
chases, so  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
less  experienced  persons  will  go  scot-free. 
Still  the  saving  is  so  great,  that  it  is  worth 
the  risk,  and  especially  when  some  know- 
ledge of  the  previous  history  of  the  carriage 
can  be  obtained. 
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BOOK  XI. 

SOCIAL  DUTIES  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES. 


CHAP.  I— HOME  DUTIES. 


Sect.  1.— Plan  of  Housekeeping. 

1S65.  Calculation  of  Annual  Expendi- 
ture.—In  order  to  manage  the  details  of  a 
household  in  an  economical  manner,  it  is, 
before  all  things,  necessary  that  the  manager 
shall  know  what  sum  may  be  spent  in  each 
department,  as  well  as  the  total  expenditure 
which  may  safely  and  properly  be  incurred. 
When  this  is  once  settled,  the  next  thing  is 
to  cut  down  the  expenses  of  each  depart- 
ment to  the  proper  figure  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  expenditure,  and  here  there  is 
room  for  considerable  variation,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  income,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  family  to  be  provided  for.  Generally 
speaking,  about  one-half  of  a moderate 
income  must  be  set  apart  for  the  supplies  of 


the  house  (and  stables,  if  any),  the  other 
moiety  to  be  devoted  as  follows one-eiglith 
of  the  whole  to  rent  and  taxes— one-eighth 
to  clothing— one-eighth  to  illness,  parties, 
and  other  amusements— and  the  remaining 
eighth  to  wages  and  incidental  expenses, 
including  those  charities  over  and  above 
the  superfluities  of  the  household.  This 
rule  applies  tolerably  closely  to  those  who 
spend  ,£500  or  £1000  a-year,  but  with  those 
who  have  only  the  smaller  sums  of  £250  and 
£100,  the  proportion  for  wages,  amusements, 
and  incidental  expenses  must  be  reduced, 
and  the  subtracted  sums  added  to  those  for 
housekeeping.  On  this  scale,  therefore, 
according  to  the  several  sums  already  spe- 
cified as  treated  of  in  this  book,  there  will 
be  the  following  division  of  income  under 
the  several  heads  attached. 


Table  of  Expenditure. 


ANNUAL  INCOME. 

No.  1, 
£1000. 

No.  2, 
£500. 

No.  3, 
£250. 

No.  4, 
£100. 

Housekeeping:— 

1 

£ S. 

£ S. 

£ S. 

£ S. 

Butcher’s  meat  and  bacon 

75  0 

40  0 

30  0 

18  0 

Fish  and  poultry 

30  0 

10  0 

7 0 

Bread  

20  0 

16  0 

14  0 

30  0 

Milk,  butter,  and  cheese 

20  0 

18  0 

16  0 

8 0 

Grocery  

30  0 

20  0 

18  L 

8 0 

Italian  goods  

8 0 

5 0 

3 0 

Greengrocery  

20  0 

12  0 

10  0 

6 0 

Beer  

20  0 

12  0 

10  0 

5 0 

Wine  and  spirits 

50  0 

15  0 

8 0 

1 0 

Coals  

25  0 

15  0 

12  0 

5 0 

Chandlery  

12  0 

7 0 

7 0 

2 0 

Washing 

40  0 

30  0 

15  0 

2 0 

350  0 

200  0 

150  0 

, 65  o 

Carriages  and  horses 

150  0 

50  0 

Rent  and  taxes  

125  0 

62  10 

31  5 

12  10 

Clothing  

125  0 

62  10 

31  5 

' 12  10 

Wages  & incidental  expenses 

125  0 

62  10 

18  15 

5 0 

Illness  and  amusements 

125  0 

62  10 

18  15 

5 0 

£1000  0 

£500  0 

£250  0 

£100  0 

This  calculation  is  made  on  the  supposition, 
that  in  each  case  there  is  a family  of  four 
children,  together  with  the  parents  and  the 
servants  allotted,  at  page  219,  to  the  several 
incomes.  The  rule  given  above,  upon 
which  it  has  been  framed,  has  been  strictly 
carried  out  in  Nos.  1 and  2,  while  it  has  been 
modified  in  Nos.  3 and  4.  by  adding  to 


“ Housekeeping  ” £25  and  £15  respectively, 
deducting  the  amounts  from  the  two  lowest 
items  in  the  table.  It  will  also  be  seen,  in 
analyzing  the  details  for  housekeeping,  that 
the  allowances  for  each  article  have  been 
varied  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  Thus,  the  charge  for  bread  in  No.  1 
does  not  bear  the  same  ratio  to  Nos.  2,  3, 
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and  4 that  £350  bear  to  £250,  £200,  and 
£65,  respectively,  because  this  article  is 
required  in  a proportionably  larger  amount 
in  the  poorer  man’s  family,  than  it  is  in 
that  of  the  man  with  an  expenditure  of 
£1000  a year,  and  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  many  other  items,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  “ staff  of  life.” 

1866.  The  Calculation  of  the  Weekly 
Expenses  is  readily  made  from  the  above 
table  of  annual  expenditure  by  dividing 
each  item  by  52.  Of  course,  every  manager 
will  find  he  (or  she)  must  vary  the  items  to 
suit  particular  circumstances,  inasmuch  as 
in  many  situations  milk  is  dearer  in  propor- 
tion than  bread,  while  it  is  an  invariable 
rule,  that  greengrocery  in  towns  is  double 
the  price  which  it  bears  in  the  country ; so 
that  the  calculation  must  only  be  received 
as  an  average  one,  and  as  serving  to  show 
the  mode  of  arriving  at  the  several  details. 
But  when  the  manager  has  carefully  set 
about  her  task,  and,  after  putting  down  the 
whole  sum  to  be  spent,  and  dividing  it  into 
items,  has  proceeded  to  consider  whether 
the  fifty-second  part  of  each  of  these  will 
serve  her  for  a week,  she  begins  to  see  her 
way  through  her  task,  and  at  once  is  able 
to  accommodate  herself  to  circumstances, 
and  to  raise  one,  and  lower  another,  accord- 
ingly. The  great  thing  is,  to  make  the 
calculation  on  paper,  and  when  that  is  done , 
to  determine  to  adhere  to  it  somehow  or  other. 
But  without  this  weekly  estimate,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  check  the  expenditure, 
until  it  has  gone  so  far  as  to  trench 
severely  upon  the  w'hole  sum  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  year. 

1867.  When  the  manager  has  proceeded 
thus  far,  the  next  thing  is  to  lay  in  a stock 
for  the  week,  or  in  some  articles  for  a longer 
period,  including  in  the  latter  those  which 
improve  by  keeping,  or  which  may  be  bought 
to  advantage  in  larger  quantities  than  are 
required  for  the  seven  days.  But  until  she 
has  gained  some  experience  in  housekeep- 
ing, it  is  perhaps  better  in  all  cases  either  to 
buy  a week’s  consumption,  or  that  for  a 
month,  or  a quarter,  or  half  a year,  so  that  it 
may  be  divided  into  distinct  portions,  one  of 
which  may  be  easily  set  apart  for  each  week. 
This  is  not  possible  with  all  the  articles 
used  in  housekeeping,  nor  can  the  rule  be  as 
strictly  carried  out  in  the  affairs  of  the 
house  as  it  can  in  a large  mercantile 
establishment,  because,  in  order  to  do  this, 
stock  must  be  taken  at  the  end  of  each 
week,  which  would  be  a difficult  and  tedious 
affair.  Besides  which  some  articles  are 
not  used  invariably  in  the  same  quantities 
in  each  week,  such  as  poultry  and  fish; 
but  these  may  be  considered  as  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  and  treated  accordingly.  Coals 
and  candles,  again,  are  in  much  greater 


demand  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer, 
so  that  usually  in  the  latter  season  one-ha! f 
or  one-third  at  least  may  be  subtracted 
from  the  weekly  sum,  and  put  by  to  be 
afterwards  added  to  that  demanded  in  the 
winter  months.  The  remedy,  however,  is 
simple  enough,  for  though  the  expenses  of 
each  single  week  are  not  to  be  taken  as  the 
exact  fifty-second  part  of  the  whole  annual 
cost,  yet  after  a time  it  will  be  found  that 
one  week  will  correct  another,  and  that  the 
cost  of  thirteen  will  give  as  nearly  as  may 
be  the  fourth  part  of  the  year’s  expenses, 
and  by  proceeding  further  on  the  same 
principle,  the  outlay  made  in  four  weeks 
will  show,  though  not  so  accurately,  the 
thirteenth  part  of  the  annual  expenditure. 

Sect.  2. —Provisioning  for  the  Week, 
and  Ordinary  Bills  of  Fake. 

1868.  In  this  section  that  part  relating  to 
the  provisioning  for  the  week  is  affected  by 
so  many  causes,  that  no  rule  can  possibly 
apply.  Thus,  at  a distance  from  market, 
many  articles  are  of  necessity  purchased  at 
intervals  which  would  be  bought  as  they 
are  wanted,  where  the  proximity  to  good 
shops  admitted  of  such  a convenient  mode. 
In  the  country  it  is  often  impossible  to 
procure  butcher’s  meat,  or  even  butter, 
except  on  market-days;  so  that  even  in 
the  sultry  weather  of  midsummer,  a stock 
sufficient  for  the  interval  must  either  be 
laid  in  at  those  times  or  they  must  be 
altogether  dispensed  with.  It  must  not, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that,  because  the 
week’s  provisions  are  here  indicated  as 
purchased  on  the  Saturday,  the  caterer 
should  always  do  so  on  that  day,  but  that 
she  should  comply  with  the  rule  in  prin- 
ciple, and  should  only  depart  from  it  when 
some  valid  reason  exists,  as  a matter  of 
course  substituting  any  other  day  of  the 
week  which  may  be  the  local  market-day. 
The  limits  of  this  book  will  necessarily 
prevent  a statement  of  the  actual  details 
in  each  separate  income,  and  therefore 
what  is  given  can  only  be  received  as  a 
specimen  of  the  plan  generally  to  be 
adopted,  which  must  be  modified  according 
to  the  circumstances  already  alluded  to. 
In  the  higher  incomes,  also,  there  is  less 
necessity  for  extreme  care  and  anxiety, 
because  the  amounts  set  apart  tor  them 
are  on  a more  liberal  scale,  and  they  will 
therefore  be  omitted  in  the  calculation,  the 
attention  being  confined  to  that  most  diffi- 
cult problem  comprised  in  the  catering  for 
a family  upon  the  confined  scales  of  expenses 
given  under  the  third  and  fourth  columns. 

(a)  A Week’s  Catering  for  an  Expen- 
diture on  Housekeeping  of  £150  a- Year. 
By  the  adoption  of  the  above  plan,  ana 
by  subdividing  the  amounts  given  in 
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the  table  of  expenditure,  the  result  is, 
that  the  mistress  will  have  18  lb.  of 
meat,  2s.  worth  of  fish,  30  lb.  of  bread, 
2 lb.  of  flour,  6s.  worth  of  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese,  7s.  worth  of  grocery,  3s.  lOd. 
worth  eacli  of  greengrocery  and  beer, 
and  5s.  9d.  to  spend  in  materials  and 
female  help  in  washing  and  ironing.  She 
therefore  goes  to  market  and  buys,  we 
will  say,  a leg  of  mutton  and  a piece  of  the 
buttock  of  beef,  together  weighing  13  lb., 
which,  allowing  for  one  day’s  dinner  on 
fish,  will  be  3 lb.  per  day  on  the  whole. 
The  bread  will  allow  of  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  per  head  per  day,  with  2 lb.  of  flour 
for  puddings  during  the  week ; and  if  it  is 
made  at  home,  there  will  be  an  extra 
quantity,  or  a saving  to  the  extent  of  about 
6d.  The  breakfast  must  be  confined  to 
oatmeal-porridge,  or  flour-milk,  alternately 
with  bread,  and  butter  or  dripping  for  the 
children,  and  also  tea  and  sugar ; for  which 
last  item,  6d.  may  be  allowed  for  breakfast 
and  tea,  and  6d.  for  the  sugar,  rice,  raisins, 
&c.,  used  at  dinner  for  puddings.  About 
6£d.  is  allowed  per  day  for  greengrocery 
and  beer,  respectively,  which  is  quite 
enough  for  these  items,  so  that  the  chief 
difficulty  lies  in  the  management  of  the 
meat,  which  must  be  eked  out  with  some 
care,  and  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible. 
Three  pounds  are  allowed  per  day,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  leg  of  mutton  and  piece 
of  beef  must  each  last  three  days,  which, 
with  a family  of  four  children,  is  not  a very 
easy  task.  Many  people  do  this  by  filling 
their  stomachs  with  heavy  pudding  in 
the  first  place;  but  this,  I believe,  to  be 
wrong  in  point  of  health  and  economy. 
Whatever  is  considered  a treat  will  be  eaten 
by  children  after  they  have  already  had 
enough  of  other  articles  of  food.  The 
better  plan  is  to  tell  them  that  so  much 
will  be  given  of  meat  and  no  more,  and 
then  let  them  have  their  pudding  after- 
wards. In  this  way  the  following  dinners 
may  be  arranged 

Sunday.— Leg  of  mutton;  roast  potatoes 
and  greens ; Yorkshire  pudding. 

Monday — Cold  mutton;  potatoes  and 
salad ; rice  pudding. 

Tuesday.—  Hashed  mutton;  fried  pota- 
toes; cauliflower;  apple  dumplings. 

Wednesday. — B oiled  beef;  carrots  and 
potatoes ; suet  pudding. 

Thursday. — Pea-soup  made  from  the 
mutton  bones  and  beef  boilings ; fish 
and  potatoes ; currant  dumplings. 

Friday.— Cold  boiled  beef;  potatoes  and 
salad ; bread-and-butter  pudding,  made 
with  fruit  preserve. 


Saturday.— Bubble  and  squeak;  pota- 
toes; yeast  dumplings. 

In  this  plain  way  it  is  undoubtedly  pos- 
sible to  keep  a family  of  four  children  in 
good  health  on  the  above  sum ; and,  what 
| is  more,  there  is  not  a particle  of  waste  in 
the  method  of  cookery.  It  is  quite  absurd 
to  suppose  that  more  can  lie  done  with  the 
materials  in  point  of  economy.  They  may, 
no  doubt,  be  made  into  more  palatable 
dishes,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  healthy 
children,  due  justice  will  generally  be  done 
to  the  above  fare,  it  is  useless  to  make  the 
attempt  on  their  account  alone.  While  at 
the  same  time,  if  parents  have  this  limited 
income,  and  have  also  a family  of  the 
number  described  above  to  keep,'  they 
must  content  themselves  with  this  plain 
fare,  or  else  they  must  pinch  the  stomachs 
of  their  children,  in  order  to  pamper  their 
own. 

(fi)  A Week’s  Catering  for  an  Expen- 
diture of  ,£65  per  Annum  on  House- 
keeping.—The  manager  has  here  a much 
more  difficult  task  to  perform,  as  she  has 
to  support  the  same  family  upon  a smaller 
allowance  of  the  most  expensive  articles, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  afford  butcher’s 
meat  every  day.  She  will  have  the  follow- 
ing materials  to  go  to  work  upon— viz., 
about  111b.  of  meat  or  bacon,  201b.  of 
bread,  and  31b.  ol  flour,  3s.  worth  of  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  3s.  worth  of  grocery, 
2s.  worth  of  greengrocery,  Is.  lOd.  for  beer, 
and  9d.  a week  for  washing  materials,  the 
labour  for  which  she  must  find  herself. 
All  these  contracted  items  will,  therefore, 
demand  great  care,  as  the  quantities  fur- 
nished are  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  nature.  Unless,  by  good  fortune,  there 
is  a garden  to  supply  potatoes,  or  they  can 
be  purchased  at  a low  rate,  it  is  impossible 
to  effect  a full  diet  on  this  scale,  as  three 
pecks  of  potatoes  per  week  are  the  utmost 
which  can  be  obtained  for  the  money,  on 
the  average,  throughout  England.  Tins 
will  allow  nearly  half  a peck  a day,  or  say 
61b.,  which  gives  one  pound  of  potatoes  per 
head  for  dinner,  with  nearly  half  a pound 
of  bread  each  per  day  for  breakfast  and 
tea,  to  be  eaten  with  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  salt  butter  among  the  family, 
divided  between  the  morning  .and  evening 
meal.  One  quart  of  milk  will  also  be 
allowed,  but  no  cheese,  as  I believe  it  to 
be  an  extravagant  article  of  food.  The 
next  thing  therefore  to  consider  is  as  to 
the  dinners,  which  may  be  as  follows:— 

Sunday.— Sheep’s  head  roasted  (see  page 
453),  with  chopped  liver,  and  roast 
potatoes. 

Monday.—  Kemainder  of  sheep’s  pluck 
fried,  with  dish  of  fried  potatoes. 
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Tuesday.— Rolf  a pound  of  bacon,  fried 
with  cabbage,  and  eaten  with  boiled 
potatoes ; suet  pudding. 

Wednesday.— Bouilli  (page  473,  h) ; cab- 
bage and  potatoes. 

Thursday.— Pot-au-feu  (page  473,  h);  pota- 
toes, and  yeast  dumplings. 

Friday.— Two  pounds  of  beef  stewed  with 
carrots,  or  potatoes  as  Irish  stew. 

Saturday.— Pea-soup,  made  without  meat, 
or  limn  part  of  pot-au-feu;  fried  po- 
tatoes and  suet  pudding. 

These  remarks  might  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, but  the  natural  intelligence  of  every 
individual  must  be  exercised  in  arranging 
different  kinds  of  cheap  food  so  as  to  suit 
the  ever-varying  circumstances  connected 
with  the  locality;  much  that  would  be 
useful  to  the  man  with  only  £65  a-year  to 
spend  in  this  way,  may  be  found  under 
Cookery  for  the  Poor  (page  535),  if  he  is 
not  too  proud  to  make  use  of  it ; but  the 
prevailing  error  in  this  country  is,  that  the 
man  who  is  cramped  in  his  means  will  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  bend  his  diet  low 
enough  in  materials  to  suit  his  purse.  We 
are  all  too  apt  to  try  and  imitate  the  man- 
ners of  our  superiors  just  above  us,  and  in 
this  way  much  misery  and  inconvenience 
is  occasioned  which  might  be  avoided  by  a 
timely  submission  to  our  lot. 

(c)  When  a Smaller  Family  than  the 
above  requires  a very  economical  fare,  the 
case  is  still  more  difficult,  because  less 
variety  can  be  obtained  from  those  joints 
which  are  well  known  to  be  the  only  really 
economical  ones.  Nevertheless,  a good  deal 
may  be  done  by  management,  and  even  in 
the  case  of  a leg  of  mutton,  the  dinners  for 
a whole  week  may  be  obtained  from  it 
without  having  any  two  exactly  alike,  and 
without  extra  cost  in  any  way.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  method  proposed,  which  may 
often  be  useful  to  a married  couple  without 
children  or  servant,  or  to  two  sisters  living 
by  themselves. 

ls£  Day.— Cut  some  steaks  off  the  large 
end  and  broil  them. 

2nd  Day.— Cut  off  a small  knuckle  and 
boil  it,  to  be  served  with  caper  or 
nasturtium  sauce. 

3rd  Day.— Cut  some  cutlets  off  the  side 
next  the  knuckle,  and  fry  with  egg  and 
bread  crumbs. 

4 th  Day.— Bone  and  stuff  the  fillet,  which 
is  to  be  roasted. 

5th  Day.— Hash  part  of  the  remainder. 

6 th  Day.— Eat  part  cold,  with  salad. 


1th  Day — Mince  the  remainder,  and  cover 
with  bread  crumbs.  (See  par.  1636). 

( d ) A sirloin  of  beef  may  be  treated 
nearly  in  the  same  way,  but  does  not  admit 
of  quite  so  much  variety.  Thus— 

Is*  Day.— Cut  off  the  thin  end,  and  stew 
with  peas  or  carrots  and  potatoes. 

2nd  Day.— Cut  a thin  steak  off  one  side, 
and  broil. 

3rd  Day.— Koast. 

4 th  Day.— Hash  part  of  remains. 

5th  Day Eat  part  cold. 

6th  Day.— Mince  part  with  carrots  (see 
page  492). 

1869.  The  Following  Bells  of  Fare  are 
arranged  to  suit  an  expenditure  of  .£1000 
a year,  on  the  calculation  that  the  mate- 
rials of  each  dinner  will  cost  about  8s., 
which  is  the  sum  allowed  in  the  table  at 
page  606,  exclusive  of  beer  and  wine. 

Bills  of  Fare  for  £1000  a Year. 

January. 

(a)  Pea-soup. 

Remove— Boiled  rabbit  smothered  in  onions. 

Mashed  Stewed 

potatoes.  celery. 

Koast  leg  of  mutton. 

Bread-and-butter  pudding. 

Mince  pies.  Stewed  pears. 

Brace  of  partridges. 


(&)  Minced  mutton,  browned, 

Fried  potatoes,  gar- 
nished with  Brocoli. 

plain  boiled  potatoes. 

Cod’s  head  and  shoulders. 
Remove— Sirloin  of  beef. 

Leamington  pudding. 

Glasses  of  cus-  Preserved  fruit  in 

tard.  glasses. 

Hot  apple  tart. 

February. 

(c)  Boiled  turkey. 

Mashed  Jerusalem 

potatoes.  artichokes. 

Cold  roast  beef. 

Semolina  pudding. 

Arrowroot 
blancmange. 

Maccaroni. 

2 R 


Stewed 

apples. 
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(, d ) Cod-fish,  fricasseed,  with 

wall  of  potatoes. . 

Potatoes.  Sea-kale. 

Roast  griskin  of  pork. 


Rolly-polly  pudding,  baked  or  boiled. 
Fruit  tart. 


Mat. 

(*)  Onion  sour. 

Potatoes.  Asparagus. 

Stewed  breast  of  veal 


Ground-rice  pudding. 
Rhubarb  tart. 


March. 

( e ) French  soup. 

Remove — Yeal  cutlets,  garnished 
with  bacon. 

Brussels  sprouts,  Potatoes. 

Roast  loin  of  mutton. 

Apple  souflld  pudding. 

Open  tart. 


(/)  Boiled  beef,  garnished  with 
carrots  and  parsnips. 

Ham 

garnished  with  Potatoes, 

greens. 

Roast  fowls,  garnished  with  sausages. 


Custard  pudding. 

Remnant  of  Stewed 

open  tart.  pears. 

Boiled  apple-dumplings. 


April. 

( g ) Hashed  pork. 

Mashed 

Potato  balls.  Jerusalem 

artichokes. 

Mutton  en  masquerade. 

Lemon  dumplings. 

Pancakes. 


(Ji)  Boiled  leg  of  mutton. 

Potatoes.  Brocoli. 

Cutlets  of  soles. 


(J)  Eggs  and  spinach. 

Mashed  turnips.  Potatoes. 

Stewed  beef. 


Custard  pudding. 

Creamed  rice. 
Orange  fritters. 


(£)  Mutton  cutlets. 

Potatoes.  Asparagus. 

Roast  fillet  of  veal. 

Rhubarb  pudding. 

Maccaroni,  with  cheese  grated  over  it. 


(?)  Turbot. 

Potatoes. 

Quarter  of  lamb. 
Bread  pudding. 

Custards  in 
glasses. 

Gooseberry  tart. 


July. 

( m ) Boiled  lamb. 

Young  potatoes.  Peas. 

Roast  ducks. 

Ground-rice  pudding. 
Red-currant  tart. 


Hashed  duck. 

Stewed 
French  beans. 

Turbot. 


(») 

Young 

potatoes. 


Spinach. 


Cheese- 

cakes. 


Prussia  puffs. 
Fruit  tart. 


Cabinet  pudding. 
Jelly. 

Open  tart. 
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August. 

(o)  Chicken  pie. 

Potatoes.  Stewed  cucumbers. 

Bubble  and  squeak. 

Maccaroni  pudding. 
Black-currant  tart. 


( p ) Hodge-podge. 

Potatoes.  Stewed  peas. 

Lamb  cutlets. 

Strawberry  souffld 
Stewed  currants. 


November. 

(u)  Rabbit  curry. 

Potatoes.  Jerusalem  artichokes. 

R oast  sparerib  of  pork. 

Baked  hasty-pudding. 
Maccaroni  and  cheese. 


( v ) Minced  mutton. 

Peas-pudding.  Potatoes. 

Boiled  pork. 

Lemon  suet  pudding. 

Potato  fritters. 


September. 

( q ) Brace  of  grouse. 

Potatoes.  Vegetable  marrow. 

Roast  leg  of  mutton. 


(w) 

Potatoes. 


December. 
Wild  ducks. 


Roa$t  leg  of  mutton. 


Stewed 

Portugal 

onions. 


Oxford  puddings. 
Whipped  cream. 
Plum  tart 


Swiss  pudding. 
Mince  pies. 


(r) 

Potatoes. 


Boiled  bacon. 


Broad  beans. 


(x)  Cod’s  head  and  shoulders. 
Potatoes.  Mashed  turnips. 

Sirloin  of  beef. 


Beef-steak  pie. 


Plum  pudding. 


Friar’s  omelet 
Apple  charlotte. 


October. 

(s)  Pea-soup. 

Remove— Hashed  mutton. 
Potatoes.  French  beans. 

Ribs  of  beef. 

Bread-and-butter  pudding. 
Tartlets.  Stewed  apples. 

Brace  of  partridges. 


Apple  tart. 

1870.  The  annexed  Bills  op  Fare  are 
suited  to  an  expenditure  of  £500  a-year,  in 
which,  on  the  calculation  made  in  the  table 
given  at  page  606,  4s.  6d.  per  day  will  be 
about  the  sum  allotted  for  the  dinners. 

Bills  of  Fare  for  £500  a Year. 
January. 

(a)  Yorkshire  pudding, 

Jerusalem 

Potatoes.  artichokes, 

mashed 

Leg  of  mutton. 

Ground  rice  pudding, 


(0 

Savoury 

rice. 


Boiled  chicken. 


Stewed  beef. 


Mashed 

potatoes. 


(&) 

Brussels 

sprouts. 


Sponge-cake  puddings. 
Custard. 


Minced  mutton. 

Mashed 

potatoes. 

Stewed  beef-steaks. 


Remnant  of  pudding. 


Apple  tarts. 


Hot  apple  tart. 
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February. 

(c)  Soles. 

Potatoes. 

Irish  stew. 


Parsnips. 


O’)  Potatoes.  Asparagus. 

Quarter  of  lamh. 

A baked  jam  roll  pudding. 


Poor  Knights’  pudding. 

Tartlets. 

(cQ  Carrot  soup. 

Mashed  potatoes, 
Greens.  garnished  with 

browned  ditto. 

Koast  pork. 

Pancakes. 


March. 

(e)  Carrots. 

Mashed  turnips.  Potatoes. 

Boiled  beef 


June. 

(£)  A brilL 

Potato-balls.  Cabbage. 

Yeal  cutlets. 

Milk  custard  in  glasses. 

A green  apricot  tart. 

(0  Ham. 

Young  potatoes.  Peas. 

Boiled  fillet  of  veaL 

Gooseberry  fool. 

Arrowroot  blancmange. 


Baked  apple  dumplings. 


(/)  Pea-soup. 

Potatoes. 

Bubble  and  squeak. 
Eice  and  apple  souffld 


April. 

Ham  or  bacon. 

Mashed 

Potatoes. 

Fillet  of  veaL 
Ehubarb  tart 


{h)  Poached  eggs  and  bacon. 

Cabbage.  Fried  potatoes. 

Yeal  cutlets. 

Arrowroot  pudding. 
Cheese-cakes. 


May. 

(0  Hashed  mutton. 

Potatoes.  Brocoli. 

Koast  leveret 

Baker  tapioca-and-rhubarb  pudding. 


July. 

(m)  Soup  Julienne. 

Peas.  Potatoes. 

Lamb  cutlets. 

Eemnant  of  some  sweet 
Currant  tart. 

( n ) A marsden. 

Potatoes. 

Hodge-podge. 

Strawberries  and  cream. 

Eice  pudding. 

August. 

(o)  Yegetable  soup. 

French  beans. 

Potatoe  pie. 

Custard  pudding, 

Stewed  fruit 

( p ) Shoulder  of  mutton. 

Broad  beans.  Potatoes. 

Bacon. 

Kaspberry  and  currant  tart 


(9) 

Jerusalem 

artichokes. 
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September. 

(7)  Chicken  pie. 

SteWbeans?nCh  potatoes. 

Cold  roast  beefi 


{pc) 

Turkey. 

Potatoes. 

Chine. 

Brocoli. 

Plum  pudding. 

Carrot  pudding. 


(r)  Cod’s  head  and  shoulders. 

Stewed 
mushrooms. 
Beef  stewed  with  peas. 


Potatoes. 


Baked  batter  pudding  with  damsons. 


Mince  pies. 

1871.  In  Searching  for  Variety,  the 
housekeeper  may  receive  some  assistance 
from  the  following  list  of  articles  in  season 
in  the  different  months  throughout  the 
year;  or  for  more  minute  information,  see 
Book  V. 

Seasonal  Table. 

January. 


October. 

( s ) 

Potatoes. 

Brace  of  partridges. 

Vegetable 

marrows. 

Harico. 

Potato  fritters. 

(0 

Roast  sirloin  of  beef. 

Potatoes— Spinach. 



Milk  custard. 

Damson  pudding. 

November. 

(u) 

Goose. 

Potatoes. 

Swiss  pudding. 

(V) 

Peas-pudding. 

Potatoes. 

Boiled  leg  of  pork 

Bread  pudding, 

Tartlets. 

December. 

(«0 

Potatoes. 

Pig’s  puddings. 

Jerusalem 

artichokes. 

Hare. 

Apple  charlotte. 

Rice  pudding, 

Meat— Beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  house-lamb. 

’ Poultry  and  Game.— Pheasants,  partridges, 
hares,  rabbits,  woodcocks,  snipes,  wild 
fowl,  turkeys,  capons,  pullets,  fowls, 
chickens,  pigeons,  and  larks. 

Fish.— Carp,  tench,  perch,  lampreys,  eels, 
pike,  cod,  soles,  flounders,  plaice,  turbpt? 
skate,  smelts,  whitings,  lobsters,  crabs, 
crayfish,  prawns,  oysters. 

Vegetables.— Cabbage,  savoys,  colewort, 
sprouts,  brocoli,  sea-kale,  leeks,  onions, 
beet,  sorrel,  endive,  spinach,  celery, 
garlick,  potatoes,  parsnips,  turnips, 
shalots,  lettuces,  cresses,  mustard,  herbs 
of  all  sorts,  dry  or  green. 

Fruit.— Apples,  pears,  nuts,  walnuts,  med- 
lars, oranges,  and  grapes. 

February  and  March. 

Meat  and  Fowl  as  in  January,  with  the 
addition  of'  ducklings  and  chickens; 

_ which  last  are  to  be  bought  in  London 
throughout  the  year,  but  are  now  very 
dear. 

Fish.— As  the  last  month;  except  that 
cod  is  not  thought  so  good  from  February 
to  July,  but  may  generally  be  bought;  and 
salmon  is  coming  in,  though  very  scarce. 

Vegetables.  — The  same  as  the  former 
months,  with  the  addition  of  forced 
kidney-beans. 

Fecit. — Apples,  pears,  oranges,  and  forced 
strawberries. 

April,  May,  and  June. 

Meat.— Beet;  mutton,  veal,  lamb  and  veni- 
son in  June. 

Poultry. — Pullets,  fowls,  chickens,  duck- 
lings, pigeons,  rabbits,  leverets. 

Fish. — Carp,  tench,  sole,  smelts,  eels,  trout, 
turbot,  lobsters,  chub,  salmon,  herrings, 
mackerel,  crayfish, crabs, prawns,  shrimps. 

Vegetables. — As  before.  In  May,  early 
potatoes.  In  June,  peas,  radishes,  kid- 
ney-beans, carrots,  turnips,  early  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  asparagus,  artichokes, 
and  all  sorts  of  salads  forced. 
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Fruits.— In  June,  strawberries,  cherries, 
melons,  green  apricots,  currants,  and 
gooseberries  for  tarts.  In  July,  cherries, 
strawberries,  pears,  melons,  gooseberries, 
currants,  apricots,  grapes,  nectarines, 
and  some  peaches.  But  most  of  these  are 
forced,  and  sold  at  a high  price. 

July,  August,  and  September. 

Meat,  as  before. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Pullets,  fowls,  chick- 
ens, rabbits,  pigeons,  green  geese,  turkey 
poults,  leverets.  Two  first  months, 
plovers,  wheat-ears;  geese  in  Septem- 
ber, and  also  partridges  in  that  month, 
and  grouse  after  August  12.  Hares  all 
through ; quail  and  landrails. 

Fish.— Cod,  haddock,  flounders,  plaice, 
skate,  thornback,  mullets,  salmon  till  the 
25th  September,  pike,  carp,  eels,  shell- 
fish—except  oysters.  Mackerel  the  first 
two  months  of  the  quarter,  but  not  good 
in  August. 

Vegetables.— Of  all  sorts.  Beans,  peas, 
French-beans,  &c.  &c. 

Fruit.— In  July— Strawberries,  gooseber- 
ries, pine-apples,  plums  (various),  cher- 
ries, apricots,  raspberries,  melons,  cur- 
rants, damsons.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember, peaches,  plums,  figs,  filberts, 
mulberries,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  nec- 
tarines, grapes.  Latter  months,  pines, 
melons,  strawberries.  Medlars  and 
quinces  in  the  latter  month.  Morelia 
cherries,  damsons,  and  various  plums. 

October. 

Meat  as  before,  and  doe  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Fowls  as  in  the  last 
quarter.  Pheasants  from  the  1st  of 
October ; partridges,  grouse,  larks,  hares, 
dotterels.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  wild- 
ducks,  teal,  snipes,  widgeon. 

Fish.— Dories,  smelts,  pike,  perch,  halibut, 
brill,  carp,  barbel,  gudgeon,  tench,  shell- 
fish. 

Vegetables.  — As  in  January.  French- 
beans,  last  crops  of  beans,  <fcc. 

Fruit.  — Peaches,  pears,  figs,  bullace, 
grapes,  apples,  medlars,  damsons,  fil- 
berts, walnuts,  nuts,  quinces,  services. 

November. 

Meat.  — Beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  doe 
venison. 

Poultry  and  Game  as  in  last  month. 

Fish  as  in  last  month. 

Vegetables — Carrots,  turnips,  parsnips, 
potatoes,  onions,  leeks,  shalots,  cabbage, 
savoys,  colewort,  spinach,  cresses,  en- 
dive, celery,  lettuces,  salad,  herbs,  pot- 
herbs. 


Fruit.— Pears,  apples,  nuts,  walnuts,  bul- 
lace, chestnuts,  medlars,  grapes. 

December. 

Meat.— Beef,  mutton,  veal,  house  lamb, 
pork,  and  doe  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game.  — Geese,  turkeys, 
pullets,  pigeons,  capons,  fowls,  chickens, 
rabbits,  hares,  snipes,  woodcocks,  larks, 
pheasants,  partridges,  guinea-fowl,  wild- 
ducks,  teal,  widgeon,  dotterels,  dun- 
birds,  grouse  and  ptarmigan. 

Fish.— Cod,  turbot,  halibut,  soles,  gurnets, 
carp,  pike,  gudgeons,  eels,  dories,  shell- 
fish. 

Vegetables.— As  in  the  last  month,  and 
asparagus  forced,  &c. 

Fruit  as  in  the  last  month. 

Sect.  3— Principles  of  Carving. 

1872.  The  General  Principles  upon 
which  carving  is,  or  ought  to  be,  conducted 
are  very  plain,  and  the  only  real  difficulty 
consists  in  the  necessity  for  practice  to 
enable  the  carver  to  hit  the  joints  either 
between  the  several  bones  of  a piece  of 
mutton  or  veal,  or  in  any  of  the  various 
kinds  of  poultry  or  game.  Each  of  these 
must,  therefore,  be  separately  considered, 
but  with  regard  to  butcher’s  meat,  one  rule 
may  be  laid  down  as  almost,  but  not  quite, 
invariable,  and  that  is,  always  to  cut  across 
the  fibres  of  the  meat,  and  not  in  the  same 
direction.  This  ensures  a short  grain,  and 
avoids  those  long  strings  in  the  mouth, 
which  are  by  no  means  pleasant.  If, 
therefore,  the  carver  will  only  examine 
into  this  point  and  ascertain  the  direction 
of  the  grain  or  fibres  of  the  meat,  he  will 
at  once  be  able  to  cross  them  with  the 
knife,  and  gain  the  desired  advantage.  The 
exception  alluded  to  is  the  under  side  of 
the  sirloin  of  beef,  which  is  always  cut  in 
the  direction  of  its  fibres,  though  I really 
do  not  see  why,  as  it  is  much  improved  in 
flavour  by  cutting  it  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  upper  side,  that  is,  parallel  with  the 
bones.  This,  however,  is  not  a very  easy 
task  with  a bad  knife,  as  the  meat  is  apt  to 
slip  from  the  bone.  The  next  rule  to  be 
observed  is  to  make  the  knife  and  fork 
assist  each  other— that  is  to  say,  the  fork 
should  steady  the  joint  for  the  knife,  or 
where  the  fork  is  used  as  the  means  of 
division  in  removing  the  leg  of  a fowl,  the, 
knife  must  take  the  office  of  steadying  the 
body  of  the  bird,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  carving  of  a hare  or  rabbit, 
or  any  other  kind  of  poultry  or  game ; and, 
thirdly,  it  is  very  important,  in  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view,  to  cut  all  slices,  either 
of  meat,  game,  or  poultry,  completely  dowil 
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to  the  bone,  so  as  to  leave  no  ragged  por- 
tions behind. 

1873.  In  Parties  of  any  size  or  preten- 
sions, it  is  now  the  fashion  for  the  butler 
to  carve  all  the  dishes  on  the  side-table; 
but  this  requires  a servant  equal  to  the 
task,  with  assistants  in  proportion,  and  also 
a dining-room  large  enough  to  admit  of  a 
side-board  devoted  solely  to  this  purpose. 
In  small  quiet  parties,  and  in  the  home- 
circle,  the  carving  will  still  be  carried  out 
by  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  in  this  place. 

1874.  The  Carving  Knives  and  Forks 
are  made  specially  for  each  article;  thus, 
for  fish  they  are  of  silver  or  plated-ware, 
with  a large  massive  blade  for  the  knife, 
and  the  fork  also  large  and  massive,  with 
five  prongs,  so  as  to  raise  a large  flake 
of  the  flesh  without  breaking  it.  Again, 
for  large  joints,  such  as  beef,  mutton,  or 
venison,  a long  steel  blade  is  required, 
which  should  be  made  very  sharp  with  the 
steel  applied  in  the  true  butcher’s  mode; 
and  in  addition  a two-pronged  fork ; and, 
lastly,  for  game,  the  handles  are  long,  to 
give  a good  purchase  in  twisting  off  the 
leg,  while  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  small 
and  pointed,  so  as  to  be  easily  insinuated 
between  the  small  bones  at  the  wing,  the 
fork  being  also  two-pronged. 

1875.  In  Carving  Fish,  the  following 
directions  apply 

(a)  In  Carving  Salmon,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  care  to  avoid  breaking  the 
flakes  unnecessarily  by  attempting  to  divide 
them  at  right  angles  with  the  long  axis  of 
the  fish.  There  is  a great  difference  in  the 
flavour  of  the  back,  or  thick  part,  and  that 
of  the  thin  part  of  the  fish,  and  therefore 
most  people  like  to  be  asked  which  they 
prefer.  This  being  done,  the  knife  is  carried 
down  to  the  bone  longitudinally,  and  re- 
moves a thick  slice  of  either  or  both, 
according  to  the  choice. 

( b ) A Cod’s  Head  and  Shoulders  is  a 
most  troublesome  dish  to  carve,  because,  if 
well  boiled,  it  looks  whole  until  touched, 
and  then  tumbles  to  pieces  in  the  most 
trying  way  to  the  inexperienced  carver. 
As  in  the  salmon,  so  here,  the  thick  and  the 
thin  parts  are  not  equally  prized  by  all, 
and  should  be  served  according  to  choice. 
There  is,  also,  a part  on  the  head  behind  the 
eye  which  is  much  relished,  and  called  the 
cheek,  together  with  many  other  tit-bits 
about  the  head.  Close  to  the  back-bone  is 
the  sound,  the  flavour  of  which  is  patronised 
by  most  people,  though  not  by  all ; as  is  the 
case  with  the  liver  also ; each  of  which 
should  be  divided  into  portions  suited  to 
the  size  of  the  party  and  their  respective 
wishes  on  the  subject. 


(c)  Turbot  requires  peculiar  carving, 
because,  unlike  other  fish,  its  skin  and 
fins  are  thought  a great  delicacy.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  carry  the  blade  of  the 
knife  down  to  the  bone  along  the  middle, 
and  then  to  make  similar  deep  and  clean 
cuts  at  right  angles  to  this,  each  way  to 
the  fins,  a portion  of  which  should  be  sepa- 
rated and  kept  with  each  square  of  fish,  so 
as  to  avoid  that  hacking  of  the  fins  into 
pieces  afterwards  which  is  by  no  means 
sightly.  When  this  part  is  not  approved 
of,  it  is  very  easy  to  leave  the  fin  attached 
to  the  bones  below. 

(d)  Brill,  Soles,  and  Plaice  are  carved 
much  in  the  way  as  turbot,  when  they  are 
of  any  size ; but  small  sole3  are  completely 
divided  into  two  or  three  by  the  knife, 
which  requires  a slight  twist,  in  order  to 
do  this  with  ease.  Many  ladies  with  weak 
wrists  have  great  difficulty  in  effecting  this 
seemingly  simple  operation;  but  though 
strength  will  enable  any  bungler  to  do  it, 
yet  a little  knack  will  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  this  ingredient,  and  place  the 
delicate  lady’s  hand  on  a level  with  that 
of  the  most  powerful  man.  The  exact 
method,  however,  can  scarcely  be  described, 
and  must  be  watched  and  imitated,  in 
order  to  ensure  its  being  caught  by  the 
learner.  Some  people  prefer  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  flesh  in  the  same  way  as  in 
carving  turbot,  but  this  only  answers  for 
large  soles. 

(e)  Mackerel  are  split  at  the  tail,  and 
the  upper  half  raised  at  that  part  from 
the  bones,  after  which  the  bone  is  removed 
from  the  lower  half  of  the  fish,  and  that 
in  its  turn  is  served  either  in  one  piece 
or  divided  into  two,  according  to  its  size. 

(/)  Most  other  small  fish  are  carved 
much  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  either  by 
serving  them  whole,  or  dividing  them  with 
the  knife  into  sections,  according  to  size. 

( g ) For  the  mode  of  serving  lobsters,  <fcc., 
see  page  471. 

1876.  Directions  for  Carving  Joints  : 

(a)  The  Haunch  of  Mutton  or  Venison 
is  carved  very  differently  by  different  people. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  cut  through  the  flesh 
between  the  leg  and  loin,  and  then  to  run 
the  knife  from  this  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
loin,  cutting  parallel  slices  in  that  direction. 
A much  better  plan,  however,  consists  in 
making  these  cuts  in  one  sweep,  carrying 
the  knife  directly  from  the  outside  of  the 
leg  to  the  end  of  the  loin,  and  thus  getting 
a beautiful  long  slice  of  lean  with  the  fat  at 
the  end  (see  fig.  176  a b).  There  is,  also,  a 
delicious  mine  of  kidney-fat  in  the  loin  of 
mutton  under  the  flank,  which  is  often  too 
high  in  venison ; but  if  fresh  enough,  is  even 
more  rich  and  palatable  in  that  meat  than 
in  mutton. 
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(d>)  The  Saddle  of  Mutton  is  carved  in 
tliree  different  ways— -1st,  by  longitudinal 
slices  along  each  side  of  the  bone,  by  which 
the  lean  and  fat  do  not  come  in  the  same 
slice;  2nd,  by  tranverse  slices,  taking  in 
the  bones,  and  which  therefore  must  be 
thick  and  clumsy;  and  3rd,  by  oblique 
slices,  slightly  curved,  which  is  far  the 
best  plan,  in  which  the  knife  begins  at 
the  bone  near  the  tail,  and  after  cutting 
off  the  outside,  takes  a series  of  parallel 
slices  all  through  the  joint  (see  fig.  177). 

(c)  The  Leg  of  Mutton  is  capable  of 
being  carved  in  two  modes,  the  choice  of 
which  must  depend  greatly  upon  the 
number  of  the  party  to  be  served.  Thus, 
for  a small  one,  it  is  better  to  cut  the  leg 
in  the  direction  a b,  fig,  178;  but  this  only 
admits  of  a small  number  of  good  slices, 
beyond  which  they  are  of  loose  and  coarse 
fibre.  But  by  turning  up  the  leg,  and 
cutting  it  exactly  on  the  plan  shown  in  the 
figure  of  the  haunch,  a much  greater  pro- 
portion of  handsome  slices  may  be  obtained, 
and  consequently  a larger  party  may  all 
be  equally  gratified. 

(d)  In  Carving  a Shoulder  of  Mutton 
or  Lamb,  the  first  thing  for  the  young 
housekeeper  to  ascertain  is  the  position  of 
the  bone,  which  is  near  the  edge  on  one 
side  at  a,  fig.  179.  Here  the  knife  must  not 
be  inserted,  because  it  would  be  stopped  at 
once;  but  by  trying  the  opposite  side  a 
deep  cut  inay  be  made,  and  from  its  two 
surfaces  slices  are  readily  obtained.  When 
this  part  is  exhausted,  slices  may  be  pro- 
cured along  the  sides  of  the  bladebone  at 
(c  d)  and  (e  f),  and  again  on  the  under-side 
some  few  good  cuts  will  be  met  with. 

(e)  The  Fore-quarter  of  Lamb  must  be 
commenced  by  separating  the  shoulder 
from  its  bed,  carrying  the  knife  all  round 
it  and  raising  it  with  the  fork ; after  which 
a lemon  should  be  squeezed  into  the  cut 
surface,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt  then 
sprinkled  over  it ; but  all  this  may  be  much 
better  done  in  the  kitchen  than  on  the 
dining-table.  In  order  to  carve  this  part, 
the  same  directions  will  apply  as  are  given 
in  the  last  paragraph ; and  for  the  remain- 
ing portion  it  is  only  necessary  to  separate 
the  thin  part,  called  the  brisket,  from  the 
ribs,  and  then  divide  each  into  transverse 
sections.  One  rib  is  usually  served  to  each 
plate,  and  with  this  many  people  like  a 
small  division  of  the  brisket;  but  the  ques- 
tion ought  always  to  be  asked  before  giving 
either  or  both. 

( f)  A Breast  of  Veal  is  carved  in  the 
same  way  as  the  bed  of  the  fore-quarter 
of  lamb  after  the  shoulder  is  removed. 

(<7)  The  Fillet  of  Veal  merely  requires 
successive  horizontal  slices  of  meat  to  be 
taken  off  with  a sharp  knife,  serving  with 


each  a small  portion  of  fat  and  forcemeat, 
unless  disliked  by  the  person  for  whom  it 
is  intended. 

( h ) A Loin  of  Veal  is  usually  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  chump  end  and  the 
kidney  end.  The  latter  merely  requires  to 
be  divided  into  portions,  at  right  angles 
with  its  length,  every  other  one  of  which 
contains  a bone,  and  the  intermediate  one 
is  of  meat  only.  Most  people  like  some  of 
the  fat  on  the  under  side  round  the  kidney 
spread  on  toast  and  seasoned,  when  it  eats 
like  marrow.  The  Chump  End  has  the  tail 
attached  to  its  upper  side,  and  this  must 
be  taken  off  horizontally,  after  which  suc- 
cessive slices  of  meat  are  served  without 
any  bone,  which  is  all  in  one  piece,  and 
therefore  not  capable  of  being  divided. 

(0  The  Shoulder  of  Veal  is  carved  like 
the  shoulder  of  mutton  by  some  people ; but 
the  best  plan  is  to  begin  on  the  under  side, 
and  then  cut  slices  from  the  thick  edge 
opposite  the  bone,  and  parallel  with  it 
When  stuffed,  a portion  must  be  served  on 
each  plate. 

(J)  The  Sirloin  of  Beef  is  usually 
carved  by  cutting  the  upper  side  in  slices, 
parallel  with  the  bone,  and  commencing 
at  the  edge,  the  brown  of  which  forms  the 
first  slice.  On  the  under  side  the  knife  is 
generally  made  to  cross  the  grain,  cutting 
through  the  middle  down  to  the  bone,  and 
removing  slices  on  each  side.  This  part, 
however,  tastes  much  better  if  cut  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  upper  side,  that  is,  by 
commencing  at  the  edge ; but  in  this  way 
the  slices  are  small,  and  do  not  look  so 
handsome,  for  which  reason  the  ordinary 
mode  is  generally  preferred  (s QQfig.  180). 

(k)  The  Bump  and  H-bone  are  carved 
by  commencing  to  cut  from  the  surface  of 
the  meat  in  such  a direction  that  the  grain 
is  cut  across;  by  attending  to  which  a 
mistake  may  always  be  avoided. 

(l)  The  Bound  of  Beef  requires  the 
same  management  as  the  fillet  of  veal, 
described  at  (g). 

( m ) The  Inferior  Joints  of  Beef  must 
all  be  cut  according  to  the  principles 
alluded  to  at  par.  1871— that  is  to  say,  by 
cutting  across  the  grain.  The  brisket  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  the  bones  being 
neglected  in  carrying  it  out. 

(n)  The  Ox  Tongue,  when  sent  to  table 
without  rolling,  is  carved  by  cutting  it 
nearly  in  the  middle,  leaving  a small 
portion  at  the  bottom  to  keep  the  two 
parts  together.  Many  people  like  a little 
fat  served  with  the  lean,  but  others  do  not 
like  its  flavour.  When  rolled  and  pressed, 
as  directed  at  page  456,  the  knife  is  carried 
horizontally,  as  in  carving  a fillet  of  veal. 

(o)  A Ham  may  be  carved  in  three  ways— 
1st,  it  may  be  commenced  at  the  knuckle, 
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and  gradually  worked  up  to  the  other  end : 
2nd,  it  may  be  cut  in  the  middle,  and  each 
side  taken  from  until  exhausted,  taking 
care  to  carry  the  knife  down  to  the  bone 
in  a perpendicular  direction;  or  3rd,  a 
hole  may  be  scooped  out  in  the  middle, 
and  thin  circular  slices  removed  from 
around  it.  In  any  case  the  slices  ought  to 
be  thin  and  regular,  which  requires  some 
little  practice ; for  the  third  method  great 
art  is  demanded. 

( p ) A Sucking  Pig  requires  very  little 
carving,  as  the  knife  may  be  carried  through 
any  of  its  bones  with  a very  little  force.  It 
is  usual  to  divide  it  into  sections  about  two 
inches  broad,  and  including  about  three  ribs 
in  the  middle,  and  a part  only  of  the  fore 
and  hind-quarters  at  each  end. 

( q ) A Calf’s  Head  merely  demands  the 
careful  use  of  the  knife  in  cutting  off  longi- 
tudinal slices  of  the  gelatinous  skin,  carry- 
ing the  blade  straight  down  to  the  bone. 

1877.  Poultry  and  Game  require  all  the 
art  of  the  experienced  carver  to  do  justice 
to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  made 
to  look  extremely  inviting  if  nicely  sepa- 
rated, or  they  may  be  hacked  to  pieces  by 
the  bad  manager  of  the  carving-knife.  One 
of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  present 
fashionable  method  of  serving  a dinner 
consists  in  the  avoidance  of  this  mistake, 
which  is  alike  annoying  to  the  giver  of  a 
good  dinner  and  to  the  guests.  The  mistress 
cannot  always  allot  the  task  to  a person 
who  is  skilful  at  this  craft,  and  if  the  reverse 
takes  place,  she  is  annoyed  at  his  bungling, 
for  his  sake  as  well  as  her  own.  As  far  as 
possible,  the  fork  should  only  be  inserted 
once,  and  not  continually  driven  in,  and  then 
removed  to  try  a fresh  place.  This  constant 
stabbing  disfigures  the  bird,  and  looks 
awkward  and  unsightly  in  the  carver, 
besides  which  it  is  seldom  or  never  neces- 
sary. The  following  special  directions  may 
assist  the  young  carver,  but  nothing  short 
of  actual  observation  and  trial  will  make 
him  accomplished  in  the  art. 

(a)  A Roast  or  Boiled  Turkey  may 
be  made  to  serve  a great  number  of  people, 
if  carved  with  judgment,  ordt  may  be  used 
so  extravagantly  as  to  be  expended  before 
half  the  guests  have  been  served.  A sharp 
knife  should  be  passed  clearly  down  to  the 
bone,  hlmost  close  to  the  wing,  and  then  a 
thin  slice  is  taken  out  from  between  this 
and  the  breast,  continuing  the  same  plan 
until  the  whole  side  is  exhausted,  after 
which  the  other  side  is  served  in  the  same 
way.  A portion  of  the  force-meat  is  also 
placed  in  each  plate;  and  if  there  are 
sausages  or  balls,  a part  of  each  of  them. 
When  both  sides  of  the  breast  are  used  up, 
and  the  party  are  not  all  served,  the  legs 
must  bo  taken  off  by  carrying  the  knife 


backward  between  them  and  the  body, 
until  it  is  stopped  by  the  joint,  when  by 
means  of  the  fork  stuck  in  the  leg  it  is 
severed  from  the  body,  the  knife  completing 
the  removal  by  its  edge.  If  possible,  how- 
ever, the  carver  should  endeavour  to  avoid 
having  recourse  to  the  legs,  and  it  is 
usually  either  a reproach  upon  the  mistress 
for  not  procuring  a sufficiently  large  bird, 
or  upon  his  own  powers  of  carving,  if  such 
an  expedient  is  unavoidable.  In  dividing 
the  leg  into  its  two  portions,  the  knife 
should  be  used  against  the  inside  of  the 
joint,  where  it  enters  with  much  less  diffi- 
culty than  on  the  outside.  After  this,  in  a 
large  bird,  the  meat  is  cut  off  in  sections 
for  serving. 

(6)  The  Roast  or  Boiled  Chicken, 
when  carved  hot,  is  generally  cut  into 
separate  joints,  consisting  of— 1st,  the 
wings;  2nd,  the  legs;  3rd,  the  merry- 
thought; 4th,  the  neck-bones;  5th,  the 
breast;  6th,  the  back  and  its  side-bones; 
7th,  the  neck.  But,  excepting  for  family 
use,  it  is  seldom  customary  to  use  more 
than  the  wings,  merry-thought,  and  breast, 
or  sometimes  in  addition  the  legs.  The 
plan  of  proceeding  is,  to  stick  the  fork  into 
the  breast  firmly,  then  draw  the  knife 
steadily  along  the  line  between  the  leg  and. 
body,  continuing  it  forward  until  it  has 
separated  a slice  of  the  breast  with  the 
wing-bone.  If  the  carver  is  dexterous,  he 
hits  the  joint  at  once,  and  some  can 
remove  a wing  as  if  there  were  no  bone  at 
all,  the  art  consisting  in  guessing  at  the 
exact  situation  of  the  joint.  As  soon  as 
the  two  wings  are  removed,  the  knife  is 
carried  down  in  front  of  the  breast-bone, 
scooping  out  the  merry-tliought,  and  readily 
separating  it  from  its  bony  attachments. 
If  the  iegs  are  now  to  be  removed,  the  fork 
is  taken  out  of  the  breast,  and  by  sticking 
the  prongs  in  the  leg,  with  the  knife  laid 
flat  against  the  side,  they  are  readily  lifted 
out  of  the  sockets,  and  torn  as  it  were- from 
the  body.  The  neck-bones  are  now  twisted 
off  with  the  fork,  after  which  the  breast  is 
removed  whole  by  cutting  through  the  ribs 
with  the  knife,  and  then  a separation  of 
the  back-bone  in  the  middle  divides  the 
remaining  part  of  the  body  into  the  back 
and  neck.  The  former  of  these  may  again 
have  its  side-bones  easily  removed  with  the 
knife,  each  containing  a delicious  morsel 
in  a sort  of  spoon-shaped  cavity,  which  is 
much  prized  by  the  gourmand. 

(c)  When  a Cold  Roast  Fowl  is  to  be 
served  at  a breakfast  or  supper  party,  it  is 
often  the  custom  to  carve  it  up  completely 
with  a sharp  knife,  and  then  put  the  joints 
together  again,  keeping  them  in  their  places 
by  means  of  white  ribbon  tied  in  bows. 
This  is  a very  good  expedient  in  such  a case. 
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as  it  prevents  the  exhibition  of  bad  carving, 
and  facilitates  the  rapid  serving  of  the 
guests,  which  is  essential  to  success  in  such 
matters. 

(< d ) Geese  and  Ducks' are  carved  much 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  turkey  and 
fowl,  excepting  that  there  is  very  little  meat 
on  the  merry-thought,  which  is  also  more 
difficult  to  get  off.  In  the  goose  the  best 
parts  will  be  found  in  the  breast,  which  is, 
however,  not  so  meaty  as  that  of  the 
turkey,  and  the  slices  are  much  more 
shallow.  Ducks  are  cut  in  slices  when 
large,  or  if  small  they  are  disjointed  like 
fowls.  If  these  are  dressed  with  seasoning, 
it  should  not  be  distributed  on  the  plates 
without  ascertaining  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  tastes  of  the  party  to  be  served. 

(e)  The  Partridge  is  so  small  that  it  will 
scarcely  admit  of  disjointing,  and  it  is  usual 
to  separate  it  at  once  into  the  breast  portion 
and  the  back  and  legs,  which  may  readily 
be  done  without  cutting,  by  inserting  the 
fork  in  the  former  and  raising  it  while  de- 
pressing the  latter.  When  this  is  done  the 
knife  maybe  carried  longitudinally  through 
the  breast,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  equal 
portions,  after  which  the  back  and  legs  may 
be  halved  in  the  same  way.  Some  people, 
however,  divide  the  partridge  differently, 
by  cutting  off  a leg  and  a wing  together, 
and  leaving  a small  breast,  so  as  to  make 
either  three  or  five  portions  out  of  this 
bird. 

if)  The  Grouse  is  carved  in  the  same 
way  as  the  partridge. 

(<7)  A Pheasant  may  be  sliced  on  the 
breast  like  a turkey,  after  which,  if  the 
party  require  it,  the  plan  of  carving  similar 
to  that  practised  on  the  roast  fowl  must  be 
adopted. 

(h)  The  Woodcock  is  carved  like  the 
partridge,  distributing  it  into  four,  or  some- 
times two  portions  only,  and  giving  out 
the  toast  in  the  same  way,  equally  to  each 
plate;  the  thigh  is  usually  considered  the 
most  delicate  part  of  this  bird. 

(i)  The  Snipe  is  only  large  enough  to 
divide  into  a breast,  and  back  with  the  legs. 
The  toast  is  the  same  as  for  the  woodcock. 

(, j ) Pigeons,  Larks,  Field-fares,  &c., 
are  divided  into  two  portions  as  described 
for  the  partridge. 

(k)  The  Hare  is  rather  difficult  to 
manage  nicely,  especially  if  it  is  an  old 
one.  When  the  carver  has  a strong  wrist, 
the  most  advantageous  way  is  to  carry  the 
knife  along  on  each  side  the  back-bone,  all 
the  way  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail,  and 
leaving  a useless  piece  of  back  in  the 
middle  about  half  an  inch  wide,  with  a 
good  fleshy  fillet  on  each  side,  and  the  legs 
ready  for  sub-division.  After  this  primary 
division,  the  side-slices  are  readily  served 


in.  separate  portions  by  cutting  them  across. 
In  default  of  this  strong-armed  method, 
some  carvers  cut  fillets  off  the  back,  and 
serve  them,  proceeding  to  do  the  same  with 
the  legs,  which  may  or  may  not  be  pre- 
viously raised  out  of  their  sockets.  A third 
plan  consists  in  removing  the  legs,  and 
serving  them  in  two  portions  each,  then 
dividing  the  back  into  sections  of  about 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  finally 
removing  the  shoulders,  and  serving  them 
also.  If  this  plan  is  preferred,  and  the 
hare  is  to  be  carved  by  a person  deficient 
in  strength  of  wrist,  the  prominent  part 
of  the  back-bone  should  be  removed  by  the 
cook  from  the  inside  before  roasting.  A 
portion  of  the  force-meat  must  of  course 
accompany  each  plate.  The  back  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  then  the  legs,  and  lastly 
the  shoulders,  which  however  some  people 
prefer  to  any  other  part. 

Sect.  4.— Housekeeping  Accounts  and 
Total  Ordinary  Expenditure. 

1878.  The  Accounts  in  Housekeeping 
should  be  kept  with  great  accuracy  and 
circumstantiality,  for  many  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  that  in  most  cases 
there  are  two  people  concerned,  who  some- 
times may  take  different  views  of  the 
result,  and  if  a reference  to  details  cannot 
be  given,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  show 
that  the  total  expenditure  is  correct. 
Besides  this,  unless  there  is  an  account 
kept  against  each  tradesman,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  check  him,  and  an  error  made 
either  wilfully  or  by  mistake  can  neither 
be  detected,  nor  remedied  if  surmised. 
No  one,  however,  can  possibly  deny  the 
advantage  of  keeping  good  accounts;  and 
the  only  objection  consists  in  the  trouble 
they  give,  which  will  be  small  if  the  task 
is  performed  with  regularity. 

1879.  The  Best  Mode  of  Keeping  Ac- 
counts for  a house  is  to  have  a daily  entry 
book,  in  which  every  item  of  expenditure 
is  put  down,  either  opposite  a printed  form 
or  otherwise.  Many  people  use  printed 
books  in  which  a list  is  given  for  each  day* 
with  ruled  columns ; but  this  seems  a very 
useless  expense,  as  a plain  ruled  book  ia 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose.  In 
my  opinion,  the  weekly  account  should 
always  be  kept,  and  the  daily  one  need  not 
then  be  attempted.  But  by  putting  down 
each  item  paid  during  the  week  seriatim , 
and  then  adding  up  the  total,  the  week’s 
expenses  are  readily  arrived  at. 

1880.  But,  besides  the  Weekly  Account, 
there  should  be  a ledger  account  kept,  in 
which  each  tradesman  should  be  entered 
under  a separate  head.  Thus,  it  is  well 
to  procure  a small  ledger,  in  which  the 
whole  book  is  “ lettered  ’’—that  is  to  say,. 
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it  is  divided  into  twenty-six  portions,  each 
having  a letter  of  the  alphabet  assigned  to 
it  and  marked  on  the  margin.  In  this  the 
manager  enters  under  the  letter  b the 
butcher’s  account  as  it  is  paid,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  a month,  quarter,  or  year,  she 
can  tell  the  whole  outlay  in  that  article. 
Bread,  also,  will  come  under  the  same 
letter.  Fisli  will  of  course  be  posted  under 
the  letter  f,  and  so  on. 

1881.  Total,  Annual  Expenditure.— In 
this  way  there  is  an  opportunity  of  arriving 
at— first,  the  weekly  expenditure,  which 
will  vary  in  some  trifling  degree ; and 
secondly,  the  total  cost  of  each  item  set 
down  in  the  table  given  at  page  606.  The 
plan  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  only  requires 
a knowledge  of  compound  addition  to  cany 
it  out,  as  the  entries  are  all  made  in  the 
same  amounts  as  are  stated  on  the  weekly 
bills,  or  those  paid  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals.  These  may  be  either  left  open 
to  be  added  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
they  may  be  added  up  quarterly,  or  even 
monthly,  if  desired;  but  less  than  the 
quarter  seldom  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the 
yearly  cost  of  the  house. 

Sect.  5 Tables  of  Weights  and 

Measures. 

1882.  For  the  convenience  of  reference,  the 
following  tables  of  measures  and  weights 
are  introduced,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  modes  by  which  the  exact  capacity 
has  been  determined  by  Act  of  Parliament: 

1883.  Measures  are  either— 1,  of  length; 
2,  of  surface;  3,  of  solidity,  or  capacity; 
4,  of  force  or  gravity,  or,  what  is  commonly 
called,  weight ; 5,  of  angles ; 6,  of  time ; and 
their  respective  standards  are,  in  Britain— 
a yard , square  yard , or  the  1-4840M  of  an 
acre,  a cubic  yard,  a gallon,  'pound  weight , 
degree,  minute.  The  British  Act  for  estab- 
lishing uniform  measures  throughout  the 
realm,  and  called  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
took  effect  January  1,  1826.  The  system 
thus  established  is  called  the  Imperial 
system.  Its  rationale  is  as  follows :— Take 
a pendulum  which  will  vibrate  seconds  in 
London,  on  a level  of  the  sea,  in  a vacuum, 
divide  all  that  part  thereof  which  lies 
between  the  axis  of  suspension  and  the 
centre  of  oscillation  into  391,393  equal  parts ; 
then  will  10,000  of  those  parts  be  an  imperial 
inch,  twelve  whereof  make  a foot,  and 
thirty-six  whereof  make  a yard.  The 
standard  yard  is  “that  distance  between 
the  centres  of  the  two  points  in  the  gold 
studs  in  the  straight  brass  rod,  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whereon  the  words  and  figures 
‘Standard  Yard,  1760,’  are  engraved,  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  genuine  standard  of 
the  measure  of  length  called  a yard ; and, 


as  the  expansibility  of  the  metal  would 
cause  some  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
rod  in  different  degrees  of  temperature, 
the  Act  determines  that  the  brass  rod  in 
question  shall  be  of  the  temperature  of 
62  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  measure  is  to 
be  denominated  the  Imperial  Standard 
Yard,  and  to  be  the  only  standard  whereby 
all  other  measures  of  lineal  extension  shall 
be  computed.”  Thus  the  foot,  the  inch,  the 
pole,  the  furlong,  and  the  mile,  shall  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  the  Imperial 
Standard  Yard  as  they  have  hitherto 
borne  to  the  yard  measure  in  general 
use.  The  Act  also  makes  provision  for  the 
restoration  of  the  standard  yard  in  case  of 
loss,  destruction,  or  defacement,  by  a refer- 
ence to  an  invariable  natural  standard, 
which  is  to  be  that  proportion  which  the 
yard  bears  to  the  length  of  a pendulum 
vibrating  seconds  of  time,  in  the  latitude  of 
London,  in  a vacuum  at  the  level  of  the 
sea;  which  is  found  to  be  as  thirty-six 
inches  (the  yard)  to  39.1393  (the  pen- 
dulum) ; thus  a sure  means  is  established 
to  supply  the  loss  which  might  by  possi- 
bility occur.  Take  a cube  of  one  such  inch 
of  distilled  water,  at  62  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  let  this 
be  weighed  by  any  weight,  and  let  Such, 
weight  be  divided  into  252,458  equal  parts, 
then  will  1000  of  such  parts  be  a troy  grain, 
and  7000  of  those  grains  will  be  a pound 
avoirdupois,  the  operation  having  been 
performed  in  air.  Ten  pounds  such  as 
those  mentioned  of  distilled  water,  at  62 
degrees  of  temperature,  will  be  a gallon, 
which  gallon  will  contain  277  cubic  inches, 
and  274-1000th  parts  of  another  cubic  inch. 
The  standard  pound  is  determined  to  be 
that  standard  pound  troy  weight  made  in 
the  year  1758,  in  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  such  weight  is  to 
be  denominated  the  Imperial  Standard  Troy 
Pound,  and  is  to  be  “the  only  standard 
measure  of  weight  from  which  all  other 
weights  shall  be  derived,  computed,  and 
ascertained;  and  one-twelfth  part  of  the 
said  troy  pound  is  to  be  an  ounce,  and  one- 
twentieth  part  of  such  ounce  a penny- 
weight, and  one-twenty-fourth  part  of  such 
pennyweight  a grain;  so  that  5700  such 
grains  shall  be  a pound  troy,  and  7000  such 
grains  a pound  avoirdupois,  and  one-six- 
teenth part  of  such  ounce  a drachm.  If  the 
standard  pound  shall  be  lost,  destroyed,  or 
defaced,  the  act  directs  that  it  shall  be 
recovered  by  reference  to  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  water ; it  having  been  ascer- 
tained that  a cubic  inch  of  distilled  water 
weighed  in  air  by  brass  weights,  at  the 
temperature  of  62  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  barometer  at  thirty  inches,  is  equal  to 
252,458  grains,  and  as  the  standard  trey 
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pound  contains  5,760  such  grains,  it  is  there- 
fore established  that  the  original  standard 
pound  may  be  at  any  time  recovered,  by 
making  another  weight  to  bear  the  propor- 
tion just  mentioned  to  a cubic  inch  of  water. 
The  standard  gallon  is  determined  by  the 
Act  to  be  such  measure  as  shall  contain 
ten  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water 
weighed  in  air,  at  the  temperature  of 
62  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  barometer 
at  thirty  inches;  and  such  measure  is 
declared  to  be  the,  Imperial  Standard  Gallon , 
and  the  unit  and  oniy  standard  measure  of 
capacity  to  be  used,  as  well  for  wine,  beer, 
ale,  spirits,  and  all  sorts  of  liquids,  as  for 
dry  goods,  not  measured  by  heaped  mea- 
sure ; and  all  other  measures  are  to  be  taken 
in  parts  or  multiples  of  the  said  imperial 
standard  gallon,  the  quart  being  the  fourth 
part  of  such  gallon,  and  the  pint  one-eighth 
part,  two  such  gallons  making  a peck, 
eight  such  gallons  a bushel,  and  eight 
such  bushels  a quarter  of  corn,  or  other  dry 
goods  not  measured  by  heaped  mea- 
sure. The  standard  for  heaped  measure 
for  such  things  as  are  commonly  sold 
by  heaped  measure,  such  as  coal,  culm, 
lime,  fish,  potatoes,  fruit,  <fcc.,  is  to  be  “the 
aforesaid  bushel,  containing  eighty  pounds 
avoirdupois  of  water,  as  aforesaid ; the  same 
being  made  round  with  a plain  and  even 
bottom,  and  being  nineteen  and  a half 
inches  from  outside  to  outside and  goods 
thus  sold  by  heaped  measures  are  to  be 
heaped  “ in  the  form  of  a cone,  such  cone 
to  be  of  the  height  of  at  least  six  inches, 
the  outside  of  the  bushel  to  be  the  extremity 
of  the  base  of  such  cone.”  Three  such 
bushels  are  to  be  a sack,  and  twelve  such 
sacks  a chaldron. 

Stricken  Measuee.— The  last  mentioned 
goods  may  be  sold  either  by  the  heaped 
measure,  or  by  the  standard  weight,  as 
before-mentioned ; but  for  every  other  kind 
of  goods  not  usually  sold  by  heaped  mea- 
sure, which  may  be  sold  or  agreed  for  by 
measure,  the  same  standard  measure  is  to 
be  used,  but  the  goods  are  not  to  be  heaped, 
but  stricken  with  a round  stick,  or  roller, 
straight,  and  of  the  same  diameter  from 
end  to  end.  Copies  and  models  of  the 
standard  of  length,  weight,  and  measure 
are  to  be  made  and  verified  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Treasury,  and  every  county  to 
be  supplied  with  them  for  reference  when- 
ever required.  Existing  weights  and  mea- 
sures may  be  used,  being  marked  so  as  to 
show  the  proportion  they  have  to  the 
standard  measures  and  weights.  Tables  of 
equalization  of  the  weights  are  to  be  made 
by  the  Treasury ; tables,  also,  for  the  Cus- 
toms and  Excise,  by  which  the  duties  will 
be  altered  so  as  to  make  them  equal  to 
what  they  are  at  present,  in  consequence 


of  the  alterations  in  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures. 

1884.  The  Measures  now  in  use  in  Great 
Britain  are  as  follows 


(a)  Measures  of  Length. 
12  inches  = 1 foot. 


3 feet  = 

5$  yards  = 

40  poles  = 

8 furlongs  = 

69  l-15th  miles  = 


1 yard. 

1 rod  or  pole. 
1 furlong. 

1 mile. 


fl  degree  of  a great 
l circle  of  the  earth. 


An  inch  is  the  smallest  lineal  measure  to 
which  a name  is  given,  but  subdivisions 
are  used  for  many  purposes.  Among  me- 
chanics, the  inch  is  commonly  divided  into 
eighths.  By  the  officers  of  the  Bevenue, 
and  by  scientific  persons,  it  is  divided  into 
tenths,  hundredths,  &c.  Formerly,  it  was 
made  to  consist  of  twelve  parts,  called  lines , 
but  these  have  very  properly  fallen  into 
disuse. 


( p ) Particular  Measures  of  Length. 
2$  inches  = 1 naiL 

4 nails  = 1 quarter. 

4 quarters  = 1 yard. 

5 quarters  = 1 ell. 

Used  for  measuring  cloth  of  all  kinds. 


4 inches  = 1 hand. 

Used  for  the  height  of  horses. 


6  feet  = 1 fathom. 

Used  in  measuring  depths. 


792,100  inches  = 1 link. 

100  links  = 1 chain. 

Used  in  land  measure,  to  facilitate  the 
computation  of  the  contents,  10  square 
chains  being  equal  to  an  acre. 


(c)-  Measures  of  Surface. 

144  square  inches  ==  1 square  foot 

9 square  feet  = 1 square  yard. 

30$  square  yards  = 1 perch  or  rod. 
40  perches  ==  1 rood. 

4 roods  or  160  perches  1 acre. 

640  acres  = 1 square  mile. 


(d)  Measures  of  Solidity  and  Capacity, 
solidity. 

728  cubic  inches  = 1 cubic  foot 

27  cubic  feet  = 1 cubic  yard. 

Imperial  Measures  of  Capacity  for  all 


as  are  comprised  in  the  next  division  : — 

Cubic  in.  nearly. 

4 gills 

= 

1 pint 

= 34$ 

2 pints 

= 

1 quart 

= 69$ 

4 quarts 

= 

1 gallon 

= 277$ 

2 gallons 

= 

1 peck 

= 554$ 

8 gallons 

= 

1 bushel 

= 2218  L5th 
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Cubic  ft.  nearly. 

8 bushels  = 1 quarter  = 10J 

5 quarters  = 1 load  = 51$ 

The  four  last  denominations  are  used  for 
dry  goods  only.  For  liquids,  several  deno- 
minations have  been  heretofore  adopted — 
viz.,  for  beer,  the  firkin,  of  nine  gallons; 
the  kilderkin,  of  eighteen ; the  barrel,  of 
thirty-six ; the  hogshead,  of  fifty-four ; and 
the  butt,  of  one  hundred  and  eight  gallons. 
These  will  probably  continue  to  be  used 
in  practice.  For  wine  and  spirits,  there 
are  the  anker,  runlet,  tierce,  hogshead, 
puncheon,  pipe,  butt,  and  tun ; but  these 
may  be  considered  rather  as  the  names  of 
the  casks  in  which  such  commodities  are 
imported,  than  as  expressing  any  definite 
number  of  gallons.  It  is  the  practice  to 
gauge  all  such  vessels,  and  to  charge  them 
according  to  their  actual  contents.  For 
further  particulars  on  this  subject,  see  page 
830. 

Imperial  Measure  of  Capacity  for 
coals,  culm,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  fruit,  and 
other  goods  commonly  sold  by  heaped 
measure : — 

Cubic  in.  nearly. 

2 gallons  = 1 peck  = 704 

8 gallons  = 1 bushel  = 2815$ 

Cubic  ft.  nearly. 

3 bushels  = 1 sack  = 4 8-9ths 

12  sacks  = 1 chaldron  = 58$ 

1885.  The  following  tables  exhibit  some  of 
the  most  important  measures  of  weight 

(a)  English  Measures  of  Weight.— 
The  statute  of  Geo.  IV.,  c.  74,  made  some 
slight  modifications  in  the  measures  of 
weight,  but  retained,  in  the  main,  the 
existing  measures.  “ The  troy  weight,” 
gay  the  Commissioners  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  “ appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
ancient  weight  of  this  kingdom,  having 
existed  in  the  same  state  from  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor ; and  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  word  troy  has 
no  reference  to  any  town  in  France,  but 
rather  to  the  monkish  name  given  to 
London,  of  Troy  Novant,  founded  on  the 
legend  of  Brute;  troy  weight,  therefore, 
according  to  this  etymology,  is,  in  fact, 
London  weight.  We  were  induced,  more- 
over, to  preserve  the  troy  weight,  because 
all  the  coinage  has  been  uniformly  regu- 
lated by  it ; and  all  medical  prescriptions, 
or  formula , always  have  been  estimated 
by  troy  weight,  under  a peculiar  sub- 
division, ‘which  the  College  of  Physiciaus 
have  expressed  themselves  most  anxious 
to  preserve.”  It  was  resolved,  therefore, 
to  continue  the  use  of  troy  weight,  and 
also,  on  account  of  the  accuracy  of  the  troy 
standard,  to  raise  the  avoirdupois  weight 
from  this  basis.  “ We  found,”  continue  the 


Commissioners,  “ the  avoirdupois  weight, 
by  which  all  heavy  goods  have  been  for  a 
long  time  weighed  (probably  derived  from 
avoirs , averia,  the  ancient  name  for  goods 
or  chattels,  androids,  weight),  to  be  univer- 
sally used  throughout  the  kingdom.  This 
weight,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been 
preserved  with  such  scrupulous  accuracy 
as  troy  weight,  by  which  more  precious 
articles  have  been  weighed;  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pound  cannot 
differ  by  more  than  one,  two,  or  three 
grains  from  seven  thousand  grains  troy. 
It  therefore  occurred  to  us,  that  we  should 
be  offering  no  violence  to  this  system  of 
weights,  if  we  declared  that  seven  thousand 
grains  troy  should  be  hereafter  considered 
as  the  pound  avoirdupois.”  It  was  accord- 
ingly enacted  that,  from  January  1st,  1826, 
the  standard  brass  weight  of  one  pound 
troy  weight,  made  in  1758,  should  be  the 
genuine  standard  measure  of  weight,  and 
be  denominated  the  Imperial  Standard 
Troy  Pound , containing  5760  grains,  and 
that  7000  such  grains  should  be  a pound 
avoirdupois. 

(6)  Avoirdupois  Weight. 

27  ll-32nds  grs.  = 1 drs. 


16  dr. 

= 1 oz  = 

437*  gr. 

16  oz. 

= 1 lb.  = 

7000  „ 

28  lb. 

= 1 qr. 

4 qr. 

= 1 cwt. 

20  cwt. 

= lton 

This  weight  is  used  in  almost  all  commer- 
cial transactions,  and  in  the  common  deal- 
ings of  life. 


(c)  Particular  Weights  belonging  to 
this  Division. 


8 pounds  = 1 stone,  used  for  meat  and  fish 
7 pounds  = 1 clove  cwt.qr.lb. 

14  pounds  = 1 stone  =0  0 14  ^ 

2 stone  =ltod  =010/  used  in 

6$  tod  = 1 wey  =1  2 14 ) the  wool 

2 weys  = 1 sack  = 3 1 Ol  trade. 

12  sacks  = 1 last  =39  0 0 j 


A pack  of  wool  contains  2401b.  A truss  oi 
hay  weighs  561b. ; and  of  straw  361b.  A 
stone  of  glass  is  51b. ; a seam  24  stone. 

8 pounds  = 1 clove, 

32  cloves  = 1 wey  in  Essex, 

42  cloves 
36  pounds 


}u.sed  for 
cheese  and 


= 1 firkin,  J 


(d  ) Troy  Weight. 

24  grs.  = 1 dwt.  = 24  grs. 

20  dwt.  = 1 oz.  = 480  „ 

12  oz.  = 1 lb.  = 5760  „ 

These  are  the  denominations  of  troy  weight 
when  used  for  weighing  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  except  diamonds.  But 
troy  weight  is  also  used  by  apothecaries  in 
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compounding  medicines,  and  by  them  the 
ounce  is  divided  into  eight  drachms,  and 
the  dram  into  three  scruples,  so  that  the 
latter  is  equal  to  twenty  grains.  For  scien- 
tific purposes  the  grain  only  is  used,  and 
sets  of  weights  are  constructed  in  decimal 
progression,  from  10,000  grains  downwards 
to  one-hundredth  of  a grain.  By  comparing 
the  number  of  grains  in  the  avoirdupois  or 
troy  pound  and  ounce  respectively,  it  appears 
that  the  troy  pound  is  less  than  the  avoir- 
dupois in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  to 
seventeen  nearly,  but  the  troy  ounce  is 


greater  than  the  avoirdupois  in  the  propor- 
tion of  seventy-nine  to  seventy-two  nearly. 
The  cam/,  used  for  weighing  diamonds,  is 
31 -6th  grains.  The  term,  however,  when 
used  to  express  the  fineness  of  gold,  has  a 
relative  meaning  only.  Every  mass  of 
alloyed  gold  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
twenty-four  equal  parts ; thus,  the  standard 
for  coin  is  twenty-two  carats  fine,  that  is,  it 
consists  of  twenty-two  parts  of  pure  gold 
and  two  parts  of  alloy.  What  is  called  the 
new  standard , used  for  watch-cases,  &c,,  is 
eighteen  carats  fine. 


(e)  Apothecaries’  Weight.— This  is  essentially  the  same  as  troy  weight,  but  differently 
divided 

1.097  grains  avoirdupois  = 0.0648  grammes. 

= 21.94  „ «=  1.296  „ 

= 65.82  „ = 3.888  „ 

= 526.628  „ -=  31.102  „ 


1 grain  (gr.)  = 
20  grains  = 
3 scruples  == 
8 drachms  = 
12  ounces  = 


1 scruple  (9) 
1 drachm  (3) 
1 ounce  (3) 
1 pound  (lb) 


= 13  oz.  2 drs.  1 scruple  9J  grains,  avoirdupois. 


(f) 


Measures  used  by  Apothecaries. 


1 minim  (M)  — 0.05915  of  a millilitre. 

20  minims  = 1 fluid  scruple  (f  9) 

3 fluid  scruples  = 1 fluid  drachm  (f  3) 

1 8 fluid  drachms  = 1 fluid  ounce  (f  3) 

20  fluid  ounces  = 1 pint  (O) 

8 pints  = 1 gallon 


= 20  gr.  avoirdupois 
= 1 dr.  of  water 
= 1 oz.  of  water 
= If  lb.  of  water 
= 10  lb.  of  water 


1 l-5th  millilitres. 

= 0.003549  litre. 

= 0.02839  litre. 

= £ a litre,  or  rather  more. 

(277.274  cubic  inches,  or 
^ l about  4£  litres. 


1886.  The  Following  are  the  Measures 
of  Weight  and  Capacity  used  in  France : 
(a)  French  Measures  of  Weight. — 
The  unit  used  in  weighing  is  the  gramme, 
which  has  been  fixed  by  law,  and  is  equal 
to  the  specific  weight  of  the  distilled  water 
contained  in  one  cubic  centimetre.  The 
gramme  thus  fixed  weighs  15.433  grains 
troy, and  16.924  grains  avoirdupois,  while  the 
kilogramme,  which  consists  of 1000  grammes, 
is  found  to  be  equal  to  2 livres  (pounds), 
5 gros,  35  grains,  15-100ths  poids  de  marc, 
and  to  2 pounds,  8 ounces,  3 pennyweights, 
6,355  grains  troy,  or  2 pounds,  3 ounces, 
4 drachms,  16  grains  avoirdupois  weight, 
English.  As  the  most  common  things 
of  daily  consumption  are  sold  by  weight 
in  small  quantities,  a great  difficulty 
arose  in  introducing  this  part  of  the 
system;  and  the  old  denominations  of 
weight  have  therefore  been  allowed  to 
remain,  with  some  modification  in  their 
actual  value,  taking  the  kilogramme  as 
the  basis.  The  kilogramme  is  divided  into 
2 livres,  the  livre  is  subdivided  into  16 
ounces,  the  ounce  into  8 gros,  and  the  gros 
into  72  grains.  This  new  livre,  therefore, 
exceeds  the  old  one  (poids  de  marc)  by 
2-100ths;  so,  to  reduce  kilogrammes  into 


old  measure,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  by 
2 and  add  2-100ths.  In  the  decimal  system 
adopted  in  France  the  prefixes  for  mul- 
tiplying are  Greek,  and  for  dividing  are 


Latin.  Thus— 

Deca 

means 

10  times. 

Hecto 

100  „ 

Kilo 

t* 

1,000  „ 

Myria 

*1 

10,000  „ 

Deci 

10th  part. 

Centi 

99 

100th  „ 

Milli 

1,000th  „ 

We  have,  therefore, 

the  milligramme, 

centigramme,  decigramme,  gramme,  deca- 
gramme, hectogramme,  kilogramme,  and 
myriagramme  as  the  names  of  the  various 
weights. 

(b)  The  Litre  is  the  unit  of  all  measures 
of  capacity.  It  is  a cubic  decimetre  = 
16.028  cubic  inches,  or  about  If  pint 
imperial  of  water  nearly.  A litre  weighs 
exactly  1000  grammes,  or  1 kilogramme,  at 
32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  with  a 30-inch 
barometer.  As  in  the  weights,  so  here  we 
have  the  same  prefixes— namely,  the  milli- 
litre, centilitre,  decilitre,  litre,  decalitre, 
hectolitre,  kilolitre,  and  myrialitre — the 
proportions  of  which  will  readily  be  under- 
stood. 
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CHAP.  IT. 

SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE  ON  EQUAL  TERMS. 


Sect.  1.— Visits  among  Intimate  Friends. 

1887.  Among  Blood  Relations,  or  with 
those  friends  who  are  more  than  usually 
intimate,  a considerable  relaxation  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  society  is  often  prac- 
t ised.  This,  however,  demands  great  cau- 
tion, as  there  are  many  people  in  the  world 
who  prefer  keeping  up  their  full  allowance 
of  dignity  under  all  circumstances.  In  the 
last  century,  it  was  usual  for  the  children 
to  show  a much  greater  amount  of  outward 
respect  to  their  parents  than  is  now  often 
seen,  and  no  son  ever  thought  of  addressing 
his  father  without  attaching  the  ceremo- 
nious “Sir,”  to  the  end  of  each  sentence. 
Perhaps  the  present  system  is  carried  too 
fhr  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  certainly  it 
is  the  fact,  that  the  children’s  comfort  and 
happiness  appear  to  be  thought  of  first, 
both  by  the  elder  and  younger  branches  of 
most  families,  which  is  scarcely  fair,  be- 
cause if  the  parents  are  to  be  admired  for 
their  absence  of  selfishness,  the  children 
ought  to  reciprocate  the  feeling  by  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  return  the  kindness 
and  thoughtfulness  bestowed  upon  them. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that,  as  in  court 
etiquette,  so  in  that  relating  to  the  inter- 
course of  families  among  themselves,  there 
is  a very  great  relaxation  of  the  old-fashioned 
code.  Indeed  the  general  practice  is,  that 
members  of  the  same  family  meet  to- 
gether when  and  where  they  please, 
calling  upon  each  other  at  all  hours,  and 
on  any  days,  and  in  fact  being  guided  by 
no  laws  but  those  of  kindliness  towards 
each  other.  It  is  very  delightful  when  this 
family  compact  can  be  indulged  in  without 
any  drawback,  but  sometimes  it  leads  to 
abuse,  from  the  excessive  intimacy  ending 
in  weariness,  or  in  disputes  resulting  from 
childish  quarrels  about  trifles.  For  this 
reason,  in  some  families,  it  is  thought 
better  to  meet  on  nearly  the  same  terms  as 
in  ordinary  society,  and  thus  to  avoid  those 
occasions  of  quarrel  which  excessive  inti- 
macy is  apt  to  produce.  Beyond  blood 
relations,  I am  strongly  inclined  to  doubt 
the  advantage  of  any  intimacy  carried  so 
far  as  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary  forms, 
which  will  be  presently  described. 

Sect.  2.— The  Formal  Interchange  of 
Visits. 

1888.  Those  who  Mix  in  Society  are  in 
the  habit  of  reminding  one  another  of  their 
existence,  either  by  personally  calling  on  j 
each  other  during  certain  hours,  or  by  J 


merely  leaving  their  cards  at  the  door. 
The  hours  vary  somewhat  according  to  the 
locality,  but  they  may  be  considered  as 
included  between  1 and  5 in  most  places. 
In  country  places,  calls  are  sometimes 
made  as  early  as  12,  and  are  then  not  ex- 
tended beyond  4 in  the  afternoon.  The 
ladies  and  idle  men  are  the  chief  agents  in 
this  kind  of  visiting,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  are  engaged  in  business  to 
devote  the  time  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
From  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes 
is  about  the  proper  time  to  bestow  upon  a 
call,  after  which  most  people  consider  they 
have  gone  through  the  proper  form  and 
withdraw.  These  visits  are  made  at  least 
twice  a year,  and  on  particular  occasions 
besides,  such  as  births,  marriages,  or 
deaths,  which  are  detailed  below. 

(а)  After  the  Birth  of  a Boy,  most 
ladies  expect  a call  from  their  friends,  the 
most  intimate  of  whom  are  admitted  during 
the  month,  and  those  more  distantly  con- 
nected at  the  expiration  of  that  period.  It 
is  usual  also  to  send  a servant  to  inquire 
after  the  progress  of  the  mother  on  those 
interesting  occasions. 

(б)  On  the  Marriage  of  a Daughter, 
the  lady  of  the  house  expects  her  friends  to 
call  upon  her,  either  on  the  day  after  or 
within  one  or  two  days  of  the  wedding, 
when  in  most  places  cake  and  wine  are 
handed  round.  This  practice,  however,  is 
not  invariable,  but  is  guided  by  local  rules. 

(c)  After  a Death,  no  calls  are  made  until 
the  lady  of  the  house  has  sent  round  her 
cards  “to  return  thanks  for  the  inquiries  ” 
made  during  the  time  of  mourning.  It  is 
then  usual  for  friends  to  call  as  soon  as 
convenient. 

(d)  Previous  to  a Long  Absence  from 
Home,  it  is  usual  for  ladies  to  call  upon  their 
friends,  the  call  being  returned  when  they 
come  back. 

(e)  When  the  Place  of  Residence  is 
finally  changed,  or  if  a young  lady  is  going 
to  be  married,  a call  is  made  to  signify  the 
fact;  or  if  the  lady  of  the  house  is  absent,  a 
card  is  left  with  P.P.C.  ( pour  'prendre 
congd)  written  in  the  corner. 

(/)  When  the  Lady  making  a Call  is 
married  to  a gentleman  so  engaged  as  to 
preclude  his  calling  with  her,  it  is  consi- 
dered sufficient  if  she  leave  his  card  at  the 
house  for  the  master  of  it. 

(g)  The  Interval  allowed  to  elapse 
between  the  reception  of  the  call  and  its 
return,  marks  the  degree  of  intimacy  which 
| is  desired.  Formal  calls  on  particular  ocea- 
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sions  ought  to  be  returned  within  a few 
days,  if  possible ; failing  which  an  apology 
is  due. 

(h)  In  Leaving  Cards  upon  a married 
couple,  it  is  usual  for  the  lady  to  leave  only 
one  card,  and  for  a gentleman  to  leave  two. 
When  there  are  daughters  introduced  into 
society,  or  female  friends  staying  in  the 
house,  a card  may  be  left  for  each  of  them, 
if  they  are  personally  known  to  the  caller, 
or  the  end  of  that  designed  for  the  mistress 
of  the  house  may  be  turned  up,  though  in 
point  of  strict  etiquette  this  is  now  confined 
to  those  daughters  who  are  not  yet  intro- 
duced into  society. 

( i ) A Card  is  generally  Left  on  the 
day  after  a party,  or  within  a day  or  two 
of  that  time. 

1889.  It  is  not  customary  to  offer  any 
refreshment  to  callers  in  towns,  but  in 
country  districts,  when  the  caller  has  come  a 
considerable  distance,  such  an  attention  is 
usual,  and  often  very  acceptable. 

Sect.  3.— Attending  Parties  from  Home. 

1890.  Private  Breakfast  Parties  are 
not  given,  excepting  on  special  occasions, 
almost  the  only  one  being  a marriage,  or 
a christening,  when  a grand  breakfast  is 
the  invariable  rule.  In  attending  such  a 
reunion,  the  hour  is  always  specified,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  go  in  morning 
costume. 

1891.  Public  Breakfasts,  Archery  Meet- 
ings, &c.,  are  very  common,  and  are  gene- 
rally held  late  in  the  day.  They  also  require 
a morning  costume,  which  is,  however, 
generally  made  more  light  and  elegant  than 
for  ordinary  occasions. 

1892.  Dinner  Parties  are  attended  by 
special  invitation,  and  in  a dress  particularly 
intended  for  them.  It  is  now  the  custom 
to  specify  the  exact  hour  of  dinner,  and  to 
attend  punctually  at  that  time.  By  comply- 
ing with  this  rule,  the  temper  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house  and  her  cook  may  be  often 
saved  from  derangement,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  of  the  master  and  the  other  guests. 

1893.  Evening  Parties  are  of  so  many 
shades  and  degrees,  that  very  little  can 
be  said  about  the  amount  of  dress  required. 
In  some  cases  a plain  dress  is  the  appro- 
priate one,  while  in  others  it  would  be 
wholly  out  of  place.  The  lady  should,  there- 
fore, ascertain  the  nature  of  the  party, 
which  she  may  generally  do  from  the  form 
and  tenor  of  the  invitation,  and  act 
accordingly.  In  ordinary  private  life  in- 
troductions are  required  as  in  public  assem- 
blies before  dancing  together  is  allowed ; 
and  in  very  large  private  balls  the  practice 
is  quite  as  necessary  as  in  those  which 
are  public,  and  is  attended  with  manifest 
advantage. 


Sect.  4.— Giving  Parties  at  Home. 

1894.  In  Giving  Parties,  it  is  often  the 
■ case  that  a larger  stock  of  glass,  china,  and 

plate  is  required  than  is  possessed  by  the 
lady  of  the  house.  To  meet  this  demand, 

’ the  vendors  of  glass  and  china  let  out 
1 services  to  the  public ; and  the  silversmiths 
have  generally  in  large  towns  an  assort- 
ment of  plate  at  their  service.  Chairs  and 
tables  may  also  be  hired  in  most  places. 

1895.  Pastrycooks  are  in  the  habit  of 
undertaking  to  supply  all  kinds  of  pastries 
and  the  other  materials  for  refreshing  the 
inward  man,  together  with,  if  desired,  plate, 
china,  and  glass,  table-cloths,  and  all  the 
etceteras  required.  When,  therefore,  there 
is  a deficiency  in  these  articles,  or  when 
the  party  is  not  likely  to  be  often  repeated, 
the  plan  may  be  economical,  as  well  as  a 
relief,  in  point  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  A 
breakfast  or  supper  party  (without  wine) 
may  in  this  way  be  given  at  about  4s.  to 
10s.  per  head,  the  former  sum  finding  a 
very  good  array  of  dishes,  and  the  latter 
being  sufficient  to  ensure  a very  splendid 
set  out.  The  charge  for  dinner  parties 
varies  from  12s.  to  ,£1  Is.  per  head,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  dinner  required. 

1896.  In  the  present  day  it  is  too  often 
the  case  that  dinner  parties,  as  well  as 
those  given  in  the  evening,  are  carried  to 
such  an  extravagant  extent,  that  a serious 
outlay  is  involved,  which  may  not  always 
be  agreeable  to  those  invited,  some  of  whom 
are  neither  able,  nor,  if  able,  willing  to 
return  such  a display.  It  will,  I believe, 
be  found,  that  on  the  whole  more  pleasure 
is  afforded  if  less  expensive  feasts  are 
offered,  and  they  are  made  more  frequent, 
with  a smaller  number  of  guests,  so  as  to 
ensure  cordiality  and  comfort.  No  one  should 
attempt  in  a dinner  party  to  entertain  more 
guests  than  the  table  and  room  will  conve- 
niently accommodate,  or  than  the  servants 
can  wait  upon  without  awkwardness;  nor 
should  an  expense  be  incurred  which 
will  produce  an  inconvenience  to  the 
giver,  or  entail  it  upon  the  receiver  when 
it  has  to  be  returned.  In  this  country 
people  do  not  seem  to  feel  happy  until  their 
stomachs  are  satiated,  so  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  the  continental  receptions 
to  attain  popularity.  But  still  a compa- 
ratively plain  dinner,  if  nicely  cooked,  will 
always  be  appreciated,  while  a prettily  set 
out,  but  inexpensive,  supper,  is  often  more 
attractive  than  a heavy,  though  costly, 
effort  of  the  adjacent  pastrycook,  or  of  the 
home  establishment. 

1897.  The  Average  Cost  of  an  econo- 
mical dinner-party  for  twelve  persons,  when 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  exclusive  of 
the  wine,  may  be  taken  at  £5.  Many  people 
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spend  ten  times  that  sum  upon  a grand 
“ spread,”  but  for  really  agreeable  and  social 
dinner  parties,  the  above  is  sufficient  to 
procure  what  is  wanted,  calculating  the 
residue  as  useful  for  the  house,  and  as 
coming  in  to  the  ordinary  expenditure. 
The  actjial  dinner,  it  is  true,  costs  more 
than  the  above  sum,  but  as  the  remains 
will  feed  the  household  for  a week,  the 
difference  from  the  usual  whole  weekly 
expenditure  will  not  be  more  than  £5  or 
£6,  unless  every  delicacy  of  the  season  is 
considered  indispensable.  At  all  events,  it 
is  a fact,  that  many  people  celebrated  for 
the  pleasantness  of  their  dinner  parties, 
confine  themselves  to  the  above  sums. 

1898.  The  Following  Series  of  Bills 
of  Fare  are  introduced  as  a guide  to  those 
who  are  anxious  to  follow  out  the  present 
fashion.  The  first  may  be  considered  as  a 
specimen  of  the  style  adopted  in  the  highest 
circles  of  London  society,  being  in  fact 
very  similar  to  those  introduced  at  the 
very  highest  tables  in  the  present  year.  The 
dessert  may  or  may  not  be  placed  on  the 
table,  some  people  disliking  the  smell  of 
fruit;  besides  which  the  silver  is  to  a certain 
extent  hidden  or  eclipsed  by  it.  The  fish 
and  top-dishes  are  usually  carved  on  the 
side-table,  and  handed  round  by  the  ser- 
vants ; also  the  mutton,  venison,  chickens, 
game,  &c. ; the  tureens  are  left  on  the  table 
till  the  puddings  are  put  on.  Many  only  have 
two  sweets  and  two  vegetables  for  corners ; 
the  sweets  being  handed,  while  the  pud- 
dings are  being  brought  in  by  the  servants. 
Others  again  merely  deviate  from  the  above 
plan,  by  ornamenting  the  table  with  dried 
fruits  and  pyramids,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  display  of  silver,  and  have  the  top 
dishes  put  on  the  table  for  a few  seconds 
only,  and  then  removed  to  be  carved  at 
the  side-table,  and  the  fresh  fruit  brought 
in  alter  the  cheese  has  been  handed  round. 
A third  plan  consists  in  having  nothing  but 
dessert  on  table,  and  a bill  of  fare  to  every 
two  guests,  the  dishes  being  all  from  the 
first  placed  and  carved  on  the  side-tables, 
which  saves  much  trouble  in  garnishing. 
Many  who  adopt  this  style  have  only 
three  or  four  entrees  for  sixteen  or  eighteen 
guests.  Even  in  all  those  cases  where  the 
dishes  are  placed  on  the  table,  flanks  are 
seldom  now  introduced.  Ice  is  becoming 
every  year  in  greater  request,  both  as  pure 
ice  placed  in  the  glasses,  and  in  the  shape 
of  water  and  cream-ices,  as  well  as  ice- 
puddings.  The  two  first  of  these  are  intro- 
duced as  a part  of  the  dessert,  and  are 
handed  round  by  the  servants  before  they 
leave  the  room,  the  last  being  made  a part 
of  the  usual  sweets.  The  Arrangement 
of  Breakfasts  depends  greatly  upon  the 
season  of  the  year,  ornamentation  with 


natural  flowers  being  the  chief  means  em- 
ployed for  decorative  purposes.  Epergnes, 
vases,  small  flowering  plants,  and  fruits  in 
pots,  are  introduced  on  the  table  with  a 
very  light  and  elegant  effect.  The  sweets 
are  also  thickly  garnished  with  flowers, 
and  sometimes  wreaths  are  placed  round 
them.  This,  however,  depends  so  much 
upon  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  choice 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  upon  the  taste  of  the 
parties  concerned,  that  no  minute  direc- 
tions can  be  here  given.  Every  thing  is 
cold  excepting  tea,  coflee,  and  chocolate, 
and  the  rolls  and  fancy  breads,  which  are 
served  hot.  Sugar  and  cream  are  placed 
at  short  intervals  round  the  table,  so  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  all  the  guests. 
Luncheons,  in  their  arrangements,  are 
very  similar  to  breakfasts,  except  that 
they  are  not  ornamented  with  flowers  to 
the  same  extent;  and  that  instead  of  tea 
and  coflee,  a hot  top  and  bottom,  and  also 
a principal  dish  of  sweets,  are  introduced, 
with  hot  vegetables  handed  round.  Tea 
and  Coffee  are  served  soon  after  dinner, 
the  latter  being  introduced  on  the  dinner- 
table  for  the  gentlemen,  and  in  the  draw- 
ing-room it  is  handed  round  to  the  ladies. 
When  tea  is  announced  to  the  gentlemen, 
it  is  served  to  both  them  and  the  ladies 
in  the  drawing-room.  Instead  of  dessert,  a 
continental  plan  is  sometimes  now  adopted 
in  England,  in  which  finger-glasses  are 
placed  on  the  table  before  each  person, 
and  when  they  have  been  used,  they  are 
taken  awa}r,  coffee  being  immediately 
handed  round  on  a small  tray,  which  is 
then  left  on  the  table,  the  servant  retiring 
from  the  room.  This  plan  is  intended  to 
supersede  the  English  custom  of  sitting 
over  the  wine,  as  the  gentlemen  then 
leave  the  dining-room  at  once.  It  is, 
however,  only  suited  to  quiet  family 
meetings,  or  those  in  which  all  are  known 
to  be  averse  to  sitting  long  after  dinner. 
For  a large  evening  party,  tea  and  coffee  are 
made  by  the  servants  in  a room  devoted  to 
the  purpose,  and  partaken  of  by  each  guest 
before  entering  the  reception-room,  a long 
table  or  counter  being  generally  put  up, 
covered  with  a large  table-cloth,  and 
arranged  with  biscuits,  small  cakes,  Ac. 
Several  Bills  of  Fare  for  Supper 
Parties  are  also  shown  in  the  following 
pages;  but  they  are  now  generally  given 
without  seats,  counters  being  arranged  on 
two  sides  of  the  room,  with  servants  behind. 
Hot  soup  is  always  given,  and  chickens,  cut 
up  and  tied  as  described  at  (c),  page  617. 
Ice  is  not  placed  on  the  counters,  but  sup- 
plied by  the  servants  as  wanted,  the  doors 
being  opened  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
evening,  and  the  guests  going  in  when 
ever  they  wish  for  refreshment 
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(a)  Fashionable  Bill  op  Fare  for  a 
Dinner  op  from  16  to  28  Covers:— 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Clear  soup. 

Remove— Chickens  and  tongue. 
Itissoles.  Lamb  cutlets. 

(Yase  of  flowers.) 

Fish.  (Epergne.)  Fish. 

(Yase  of  flowers.) 

Sweetbreads.  Pured  soup. 

Remove— Saddle  of  mutton. 

Yegetables  on  side-table.  Fish  and  re- 
moves carved  on  side-table.  Covers  on 
tureens.  (See  remarks  above.} 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Partridges. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Leamington  pudding. 

Mince  pies.  (Epergne.)  Blancmange. 
Brace  of  partridges. 


Fillets 
of  duck. 


Yegetables 

dressed. 


Jelly. 


Tureen 
taken  off 
for  sou  Aid 

(Yase.) 

(Epergne.) 

(Yase.) 


Pastry 

or 

lobster  salad. 


Grouse. 

Cheese  fondu  or  pastry. 

Game  carved  on  side-table. 

(6)  Bill  of  Fare  for  a Dinner  of 
8 Covers  in  January  or  February:— 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Jerusalem  artichoke  soup. 

Remo ve— Boiled  chickens. 

Tongue.  (Epergne.)  Curried  rabbit. 

Cutlets  of  soles. 

Remove — Haunch  of  mutton 

Yegetables— mashed  potatoes,  brocoli,  sea- 
kale,  stewed  white. 


(c)  Bill  of  Fare  for  12  Covers  in 
January  or  February:— 


first  course. 

Hare  soup. 

Remove— Boiled  turkey. 


SIiCsteweiSUe  <Vase->  Chicken  curry. 


(Epergne.) 


Pork  steaks,  with 

apple  sauce  in  (Yase.)  Sausages, 

the  centre. 


Cod  fish. 


Remove— Sirloin  of  beef. 

Yegetables— whole  potatoes,  potato  balls, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  on  side-table. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Plum  pudding. 

Jelly  (Yase.)  Tartlets. 

(Epergne.) 

Mince  pies  (Yase.)  Solid  custard. 


Brace  of  Pheasants. 
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(d)  Bill  of  Fare  for  16  or  18  Covers 
in  January  or  February:— 

SECOND  COURSE. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Potato  pudding. 

Turbot. 

Remove— Turkey,  garnished  with 
sausages. 

Arrowroot 

blancmange. 

(Epergne.) 

Lemon 

cream. 

Stewed  celery.  (Vase.)  Oyster  patties. 

Maccaroni 

Tongue.  (Epergne.)  J^eel 

Mutton  chops, 

Egg  balls.  (Vase.)  with 

tomato  sauce. 

(/)  Bill 
March  :— 

of  Fare  for  12 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Covers  in 

Gravy  soup. 

Carrot  soup. 

Remove— Haunch  of  mutton. 

Vegetables— mashed  potatoes,  mashed 
carrots  and  turnips,  brocoli,  on  side-table. 

Remove— Rolled  calf’s  head. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Stewed 

sea-kale. 

(Vase.) 

Mutton 

cutlets. 

Partridges. 

(Epergne.) 

Remove-^ Cabinet  pudding. 

Jaune  mange.  (Vase.)  Mince  pies. 

Scotch 

collops. 

(Vase.) 

Eggs  and 
spinach. 

Potato  chips.  (Epergne.)  Lobster  salad. 

Brill. 

Meringues.  (Vase.)  Italian  cream. 

Remove— Roast  fillet  of  veal. 

Hare. 

Remove— Fondu. 

Vegetables— potatoes,  brocoli 

(e)  Bill  of  Fare  for  8 Covers  in 
March:— 

SECOND  COURSE. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Onion  soup. 

Pound  puddings. 

Remove— Boiled  calf’s  head. 

Italian 

cheese. 

(Vase.)  cheese-cakes. 

Chine.  (Epergne.)  Veal  cutlets. 

(Epergne.) 

Boiled  whiting. 

Remove— Loin  of  mutton. 

Open  tart. 

(V ase.)  Coffee  cream. 

Vegetables— potatoes, cabbage, on  side-table. 

Guinea  fowls. 
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(g)  Bill  of  Fake  fok  1C  ok  18  Coveks 
in  Makch  : — 


SECOND  COURSE. 


FIRST  COURSE. 

White  soup. 

Removes- Stewed  eels. 
.Remove— Stewed  breast  of  veal. 


Apples 
and  cusiard. 


Prussia  puffs. 
(Epergne.) 
Eamakins. 


Stewed 

pears. 


Fish  patties. 

(Vase.) 

Scalloped 

mutton. 

(Epergne.) 

Veal  olives. 

(Vase.) 

White 

sweetbreads. 

Boiled  soles,  garnished  with  smelts. 

Remove— Saddle  of  mutton. 

Vegetables  — potatoes,  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, Brussels  sprouts,  on  side-table. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Boast  pigeons. 

Chester  pudding. 

Calt's-feet  r\r*aa  \ Apricot  cream, 

jelly  tvase.)  in  shape. 

(Epergne.) 

Blancmange.  (Vase.)  and^stard. 

Pea-fowl. 

Remove— Bhubarb  tart. 


(0  Bill  of  Fake  for  12  Covers  in 
April  ok  Mat:— 

FIRST  COURSE. 

French  soup. 

Remove — Boiled  fillet  of  veal, 
with  white  sauce. 

Face.  (Vase.)  Potatoe  balls. 

(Epergne. ) 

Bissoles.  (V  ase.)  Sweetbreads. 

Stewed  lamperns. 

Remove— Quarter  of  lamb. 

Vegetables  — young  potatoes,  asparagus, 
cauliflower,  on  side- table. 


(7»)  Bill  of  Fare  for  8 Covers  in 
April  or  Mat  :— 

FIRST  COURSE. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Selkirk  puddings. 


Clear  gravy  soup  with  asparagus. 
Remove— Boiled  leg  of  lamb. 


Solid 

syllabub. 


(Vase.) 


Potatoe 

cheese-cakes. 


Veal  cutlets.  (Epergne.)  Lamb’s  fiy. 


(Epergne.) 


Fried  soles. 
Remove— Stewed  beef. 


Stewed 

Normandy 

pippins. 


Vegetables— young  potatoes,  asparagus,  on 
side-table. 


(V  ase.) 


Leveret. 


Bice 

flummery. 
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(j  ) Bill  of  Fabe  for  16  os  18  Covers  in 
April  or  May 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Mock-turtle  soup. 

Remove — Stewed  calf’s  head. 

. Curried 

Rissoles.  (Vase.)  salmon. 


Lobster 

patties. 


(Epergne.) 

nrc00  \ Sweetbreads, 
* v ase.;  stewed  brown. 

Salmon. 

Remove — Quarter  of  lamb. 


Vegetables— young  potatoes,  asparagus, 
salad  and  ham,  on  side-table. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Asparagus. 

Amove— Marlborough  pudding. 
Trifle.  (Vase.)  Orange  jelly. 

Open  tart.  (Epergne.)  apricot  tart. 


Gateau  de 
To  mines. 


(Vase.) 


Stone 

cream. 


Three  spring  chickens. 


( k )  Bill  of  Fare  for  8 Covers  in  June 
or  July:— 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Green  pea-soup. 

Remove— Roast  ducks. 

Lamb  fFnermie  I B^ans  and 

cutlets.  (Epergne.)  bacon. 

Stewed  lamperns. 

Remove— Fillet  of  veal. 

Vegetables— young  potatoes,  peas,  salad, 
on  side-table. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Souffle  pudding. 

C"6  (Epergne.)  Wh«|^uted 

Green  currant  tart. 


(1)  Bill  of  Fare-  for  12  Covers  in 
June  or  July 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Clear  gravy  soup,  with  thin  pieces  of  carrot 
and  French  beans  cut  into  it. 

Remove— Boiled  couple  of  chickens. 

Tongue.  (Vase.)  Fish  patties. 

(Epergne.) 

donewWtl8’  <V«se.)  VeaI  cutlets- 

Stewed  lampreys. 

Amove— Quarter  of  lamb.. 

Vegetables— potatoes,  French  beans,  peas, 
salad,  on  side-table. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Tea-cup  puddings. 
Lemon  jelly.  (Vase.) 

(Epergne.) 


Stewed 

blackcaps. 


Whipped 

cream. 


Ar  \ Cake  and 

(Vase.)  custard. 

Stewed  pigeons. 


( m )  Bill  of  Fare  for  16  or  18  Covers 
in  June  or  July:— 

FIRST  COURSE. 

White  soup  with  maccaroni. 
Remove— Boiled  breast  of  veal,  done  white. 


Stewed  x Ham,  garnished 

cauliflower.  tvasu;  with  greens. 


Rabbit 

curry. 


(Epergne.)  with  rice. 


Lamb  chops.  Stewed 

with  potatoes  in  (Vase.)  cucumbers, 

the  centre. 

Salmon. 

Remove— Venison. 

Vegetables— potatoes,  peas,  salad,  on 
side-table. 
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SECOND  COURSE. 

(o)  Bill  of  Fare  for  12 
August  or  September 

Covers  in 

Peas. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Remove— Ice  pudding. 

White  soup. 

Remove— Fowls. 

Gooseberry 

fool. 

(Vase.) 

Calf’s-feet 

jelly. 

(Vase.) 

Tart. 

(Epergne.) 

Lemon 

cheese-cakes. 

Ham. 

(Epergne.) 

Curry  of 
rabbits. 

(Vase.) 

Arrowroot 

blancmange,  rv  v 

with  strawberry  ' v ase*' 

Whipped 
fruit  cream. 

Cod. 

Remove— Saddle  of  mutton. 


Couple  of  ducks. 


Vegetables— potatoes,  mashed  vegetable 
marrows,  on  side-table. 


(n)  Bill  of  Fare  for  8 Covers  in 
August  or  September:— 

FIRST  COURSE. 


Brown  soup. 


Remove— Mutton  cutlets,  with  stewed 
mushrooms  in  the  middle. 


Jelly. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Lemon  apple  pudding. 

(Vase.) 

(Epergne.)  Tipsy  cake. 
(Vase.) 


Tongue.  (Epergne.) 


Vegetable 

marrow.* 


Soles. 


Remove— Fillet  of  veal. 


Brace  of  birds. 

( p ) Bill  of  Fare  for  16  or  18  Covers 
in  August  or  September: — 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Mock-turtle  soup. 


* Cut  in  slices  lengthways,  put  on  a toast, 
and  white  sauce  poured  over. 

Vegetables— potatoes,  French  beans,  Lobster 
salad,  on  side-table.  patties. 


Remove— Chickens. 


Lamb  cutlets, 
(Vase.)  with  stewed 
beans  in  centre. 


(Epergne.) 


SECOND  COURSE. 


Veal  cutlets.  (Vase.)  Currie. 


Sweet  omelet. 


Turbot. 


Trme. 


(Epergne.)  Tartlets. 


Remove— Keck  of  venison. 


Brace  of  birds. 


Vegetables — potatoes,  peas,  salad,  on 
side-table. 
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SECOND  COURSE. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Birds. 

Marlborough  pudding. 

Jelly.  (Vase.)  Cheese-calie. 

(Vase.) 

(Epergne.) 

Lemon  cream.  (Epergne.)  Pastry. 

Stone  cream.  (Vase.)  witn^ustard. 

(Vase.) 

Leverets. 

Charlotte  russe.  Ratifia  cream. 

(i q ) Bill  of  Fare  for  8 Covers  in 
October  or  November  : — 

Hare. 

FIRST  COURSE. 
Vermicelli  soup. 

(5)  Bill  of  Fare  for  16  or  18  Covers 
in  October  and  November:— 

Remove, — Veal  cutlets,  white. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

TT„ri.  Minced  beef. 

Mulligatawny  soup. 

mutton.  (Epergne.)  ^^vvahot 

Brill. 

Amove— Chickens  with  tongue  in  the 
centre. 

Remove— Roast  chickens. 

Oyster  patties.  (Vase.)  Beef  olives. 

Vegetables— potatoes  and  beans  on 

(Epergne.) 

side-table. 

Stewed  onions.  (Vase.)  Sweetbreads. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Turbot. 

Pancakes. 

Remove — Sirloin  of  beef. 

L6clie  crema.  (Epergne.)  Apple  tart. 

Hare. 

Vegetables— beans,  potatoes,  &c.  on  side 
table. 

( r ) Bill  of  Fare  for  12  Covers  in 
October  or  November:— 

SECOND  COURSE. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Pheasant. 

Ox-tail  soup. 

Remove— Souffld 

Remove— Hashed  calf’s  head. 

(Vase.) 

(Vase.) 

Jaune  mange.  Lemon  cheese-cakes. 

Chickens.  (Epergne.)  Tongue. 

(Epergne.) 

(Vase.) 

Cod. 

Tartlets  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 

wassail  bowL 

Remove— Haunch  of  mutton. 

(Vase.) 

Vegetables  -potatoes,  vegetable  n arrow, 
ou  side-table.  I 

Brace  of  partridges. 
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(t)  Bill  of  Fake  for  8 Covers  in  De- 

( v ) Bill 

of  Fare  for  16  or  18  Covers 

CEMBER 

in  December 

FIRST  COURSE. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Jerusalem  soup. 

Clear  soup. 

Remove— Boiled  leg  of  mutton. 

Harvico 

Remove— Turkey. 
(Vase.) 

Stewed 

Rabbit  curry.  (Epergne.)  Veal  cutlets. 

mutton. 

celery. 

Brill. 

(Epergne.) 

Vol  au  vent 

Remove— Stewed  beef. 

of 

(Vase.) 

Ham. 

Vegetables— potatoes,  sea-kale,  on 

Lobster. 

side-table. 

Cod. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Remove— Roast  beef. 

Vegetables— potatoes,  brocoli,  on  side-table. 

Adelaide  puddings. 



Apple  jelly.  (Epergne.)  Solid  custard. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Grouse. 

Woodcocks. 



Remove— Plum  pudding. 

(u)  Bill  of  Fare  for  12  Covers  in 

Mince 

(Vase.) 

Italian 

December 

pies. 

cheese. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

(Epergne.) 

Carrot  soup. 

Apple  tart. 

Lemon  sponge.  (Vase.)  filled  up  with 

custard. 

Remove— Turkey. 

Brace  of  pheasants. 

Pork  chops, 

with  potatoes  (Vase.)  Beef-steaks 

in  the  middle. 

Luncheon  for  40  or  50. 

(Epergne.) 

Turkey. 

Ham.  (\  ase.)  mushrooms. 

Pastry. 

Cream. 

Cod. 

Blancmange. 

Remove— H. a u neb  of  mutton. 

Partridges. 

Oyster  patties. 

Vegetables— potato  balls,  brocoli,  Jerusalem 

Pickled  salmon. 

artichokes,  on  side-table. 

Peaches. 

Grapes. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Pheasants.  (Epergne.) 

Ham. 

Grapes. 

Nectarines. 

Ramakins. 

Lemon  x Mince 

jelly.  (vase.)  pies. 

Pigeon-pie. 

Lobster  salad. 

Partridges. 

(Epergne.) 

Jaunemange. 

TriUc.  (Vase.)  Blancmange. 

Jelly. 

Pastry. 

Hare. 

Chickens  and  tongue. 

BILLS  OF  FARE. 
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Wedding  Breakfast  for  40,  in  July. 


Chicken  pie  (raised). 
(Flowers.) 
Fancy  bread. 
Honeycomb 

CAKE 
(in  shape). 

Peaches. 

(Vase  of  flowers.) 
Strawberries. 


b 

& 


\ 


<£  H R z . 

f’ 
I 
I 

u 

Strawberries. 
(Vase  of  flowers.) 
Cherries. 

SPOXGE  CAKE 
(in  shape). 

Marmalade. 

Fancy  bread. 

(Flowers.) 

Ham,  ornamented. 


Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  handed  round. 


Lemon  sponge.  Stone  cream. 
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Stand-up  Supper  for  from  60  to  100,  arranged  on  two  Counters,  with 
Servants  behind. 


(Vase  of  flowers.) 


Apple  trifle. 


Lobster  salad. 


Pickled  salmon. 


Solid  syllabub. 


(Vase  of  flowers.) 


Scalloped  oysters. 


(Vase  of  floAvers.) 


Tipsy  cake. 


Tongue. 


Pheasants. 


Trifle. 


(Vase  of  flowers.) 


Savoury  pie. 


Potted  meat 
sandwiches. 


Glasses  of  custards,  creams,  and  iellies  to  be  placed  about  the  table,  and  a supply  of 
ices  behind  it.  Some  of  the  dishes  should  be  garnished  with  crachers. 


Solid  custard.  Wine  jelly. 
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Plain  Savoury  Sit-down  Supper  for  50. 

1 

{ 

Pheasants. 

A ham,  garnished  with  paste. 

Tongue. 

Cheese- 

cakes. 

Stone  cream. 

Oyster  patties. 

Potted  shrimps. 

Tj: 

o 

o 

c5  & 

cl  © 

© 

© 
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© 
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O 

© 

& 

(Epergne  with  flowers.) 
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o 
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o 

2 
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Potted  lobster. 

Yeal  patties. 

Blancmange. 

Tartlets, 

Tongue. 

Savoury  pie. 

Partridges. 

Fill  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  table  with  jelly  in  glasses,  custards  or  whipped 
cream,  raspberry,  lemon,  &c.,  &c. 

Sit-down  Supper  for  12. 


Potted  shrimps. 

Sponge  cake. 

Mixed  biscuits. 

Glasses  of  jellies 

and  cream. 

m 
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Glasses  of  jellies 

and  cream. 

Lemon  creams. 

Flgeon-pie. 

Potied-meat  sandwiches. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE  DUTIES  OWING  TO  OUR  POORER  NEIGHBOURS. 


Sect.  1. — Visiting  the  Poor. 

1899.  A Regular  Code  of  Rules  and 
directions  for  visiting  the  poor  has  been 
published  by  the  District  Visiting  Society, 
some  of  which  are  here  embraced  in  the 
text,  while  others  are  passed  over  as,  in  my 
opinion,  injurious  to  those  for  whom  they 
are  kindly  meant.  A long  and  close  watch- 
ing of  the  working  of  these  societies  has 
convinced  me  of  the  existence  of  some 
errors,  which  are  not,  however,  in  prin- 
ciple, for  nothing  can  be  said  on  this  point 
prejudicial  to  this  noble  institution,  but 
arising  solely  from  the  impossibility  of 
meeting  with  a sufficient  number  of  fit  and 
proper  persons  to  conduct  the  business  of 
such  an  establishment.  Indeed,  few  people 
have  sufficient  judgment  to  undertake  such 
a responsible  office,  which  requires  an 
amount  of  delicacy  and  tact  rarely  com- 
bined in  the  same  individual.  The  poor 
are  as  alive  to  fancied  slights  as  any  of 
their  superiors;  and  while  they  are  ever 
ready  to  receive  advice  from  those  in  whom 
they  can  place  confidence,  they  are  very 
quick  in  ascertaining  where  it  can  be 
reposed  with  safety.  The  chief  defect  in 
visitors  lies  in  their  ignorance  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  poor,  and  in  their  fancying  that 
whatever  they  themselves  advise  must  be 
good;  forgetting  that  they  are  often  igno- 
rant of  all  the  circumstances  affecting  their 
charge,  and  not  always  having  either  power 
or  industry  enough  to  make  the  investiga- 
tion. No  one  likes  to  be  made  to  go  right 
by  compulsory  means,  and  the  poor  often 
icbei  at  interference,  because  it  is  too  dicta- 
torial ; they  require  advice  and  sympathy, 
and  prize  it  far  above  money  in  some  cases, 
though  I know  full  well  that  this  last 
article  is  too  precious  to  them  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  calculation.  With  an  empty 
stomach  the  means  of  procuring  food 
appears  the  grand  aim  of  the  poor  man 
(or  woman) ; and  it  is  almost  useless  to 
attempt  doing  good  in  other  ways,  until 
there  is  some  hope  afforded  of  allaying  the 
cravings  of  nature.  It  is  the  same  in  sick- 
ness ; what  is  first  thought  of  is  the  body, 
and  if  the  visitor  can  only  suggest  any 
expedient  which  will  minister  to  its  urgent 
wants,  she  may  afterwards  gain  a hold  in 
ether  and  really  more  important  mat- 
ters. Visitors  should  feel  all  this,  and  act 
upon  it,  when  many  in  their  district 
would  bless  the  hour  of  their  coming 
across  their  thresholds,  instead  of  com- 
V •aining,  as  I have  often  heard,  “that 
Mrs. little  knows  the  value  of  time,  or 


she  would  not  hinder  me  so.”  Beyond  the 
assistance  in  getting  work,  which  is  what 
is  chiefly  wanted,  the  greatest  effect  is 
produced  by  showing  how  the  weekly 
money  can  be  best  laid  out.  The  poor 
generally  pay  30  per  cent,  for  their  articles  of 
food  above  the  market  price,  chiefly  because 
there  are  so  many  bad  debts  made  by  the 
shopkeepers  who  serve  them,  and  who 
must  therefore  make  the  good  pay  for  the 
bad.  If,  therefore,  the  district  visitor 
interest  herself  in  showing  how  a stock  of 
any  article  may  be  purchased  with  the 
above  saving,  she  would  really  benefit  her 
'protegti  to  that  extent.  Nothing  would 
more  tend  to  raise  the  state  of  the  poor 
than  an  encouragement  of  habits  of  fore- 
cast, so  that  a stock  of  flour,  bacon,  oat- 
meal, &c.,  might  be  purchased  at  the 
lowest  price.  In  coals  they  pay  away 
nearly  twice  as  much  per  ton  as  their 
superiors  in  station,  and  in  many  other 
articles  nearly  in  the  same  ratio.  It  is 
very  true  that  often  they  cannot  trust 
a stock  of  these  things  about  the  house, 
but  the  visitor  might  easily  arrange  so  as 
to  put  them  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
house  itself,  and  give  them  out  as  they 
are  wanted  from  visit  to  visit.  In  this  way 
the  visitor  might  make  herself  substan- 
tially useful,  after  which  “the  word  in 
season  ” would  be  gratefully  received,  and 
would  be  likely  to  make  a due  impression. 
But  all  this  would  require  great  firmness, 
knowledge  of  business,  and  tact — qualities 
which  can  scarcely  be  expected  in  the  usual 
run  of  visitors,  who  are  necessarily  the 
most  idle  part  of  the  world.  Mothers  and 
fathers  with  large  families  have  a district 
at  home,  and  cannot  find  the  time  to  do 
much  for  others,  so  that  it  is  chiefly  upon 
young  people  and  what  are  called  old  maids 
and  bachelors  that  reliance  is  placed  for 
carrying  out  the  directions  of  any  clergyman 
or  society.  Here  and  there  one  of  these 
may  be  sufficiently  experienced  to  afford 
advice ; but  too  often  the  poor  can  tell  them 
far  more  than  they  can  tell  the  poor.  Never- 
theless the  object  is  a good  one,  and  ought 
not  to  be  discouraged  because  less  benefit 
is  derived  from  imperfect  instruments  than 
might  be  obtained  from  others  more  fully 
calculated  for  the  work.  The  following  are 
the  instructions  which  are  generally  issued 
by  the  District  Visiting  Societies:— 

“ INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  VISITORS  OF  THE  POOR. 

“You  will  visit  families  as  often  as  time 
and  other  circumstances  may  render  expe- 
dient, with  a view  of  promoting  their  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  improvement. 
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' “ You  will  make  it  your  first  object  to  gain 
their  attention  and  secure  their  confidence, 
by  convincing  them  that  you  are  actuated 
solely  by  motives  of  Christian  charity  and 
kindness,  and  have  no  other  end  in  view 
than  their  welfare. 

“Many  topics  of  friendly  conversation  and 
inquiry  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
you;  and  in  the  selection  of  these  much 
will  depend  on  your  own  good  sense  and 
discretion.  The  following  hints  are  sug- 
gested 

“ Your  first  inquiries  should  relate  to 
subjects  which  afford  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  poor,  such  as  the  number  of  which 
the  family  consists— the  ages  of  the  children 
—whether  they  attend  any  school,  or  can 
read— whether  the  family  possesses  a Bible 
or  any  other  religious  books ; and,  where 
you  find  a disposition  to  answer  your  in- 
quiries, you  can  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  the  persons  you  visit  attend  public 
worship,  their  manner  of  spending  Sundays 
and  leisure  hours— their  occupation,  and 
the  period  of  their  residence  in  the  district. 
If  temporal  relief,  however,  is  required, 
you  will  also  inquire  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence— whether  by  parochial  aid,  labour, 
charity,  or  otherwise — the  amount  of  rent, 
cfcc.,  &c. 

“ You  will  gently  and  prudently  lead  their 
attention  to  religious  subjects,  endeavouring 
to  impress  their  minds  with  a sense  of  the 
importance  of  their  immortal  souls,  and  of 
the  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a mes- 
sage of  mercy  from  God  to  sinful  man. 
You  will  urge  on  them  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  observing  the  Sabbath,  of  prayer, 
and  of  attending  public  worship.  You  will 
point  out  to  them,  as  occasion  may  require, 
their  relative  duties,  and  avail  yourself  of 
suitable  opportunities  of  reproving  open 
vice.  You  will  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  young,  the  sick,  and  the  aged.  You 
will  encourage  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  recom- 
mend grown-up  persons,  who  cannot  read, 
to  attend  adult  evening  schools.  You  will 
inform  those  who  are  without  a Bible  how 
they  may  obtain  one,  and  suggest  weekly 
subscriptions  for  this  purpose. 

“ It  will  be  necessary  that  you  should  be 
provided  with  information  as  to  the  places 
of  worship,  adult,  day,  Sunday,  and  infant 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“You  will  not  fail  to  inculcate  habits  of 
industry,  and  cleanliness  both  of  rooms  and 
persons.  Where  practicable,  employment 
should  be  suggested  to  persons  out  of  work, 
and  in  many  cases  it  will  be  desirable  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  the  savings’ 
bank,  and  encourage  weekly  deposits  for 
rent,  endeavouring  also  to  obtain,  when 
specially  required,  tickets  of  admission  to 


hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  other  chari- 
table institutions. 

“You  will  avoid  as  far  as  possible  encroach- 
ing on  the  necessary  occupations  of  families 
and  individuals ; and  with  this  view  it  will 
be  very  important  that  you  should  ascer- 
tain the  time  when  visits  are  most  accept- 
able, and  put  persons  the  least  out  of  their 
way. 

“You  will  not  attempt  to  force  yourself 
on  those  who  show  a determined  aversion 
to  your  visits;  but  you  will  express  to 
them  in  a friendly  manner  your  readiness 
to  call  upon  them  again,  should  they 
become  more  disposed  to  receive  you,  and 
occasionally  to  repeat  your  visits. 

“ Remember  the  Master  whom  you  serve ; 
and  in  cases  of  opposition  or  insult,  govern 
your  temper,  return  good  for  evil,  blessing 
for  cursing.  Be  patient  towards  all  men, 
in  meekness  instructing  those  who  oppose 
themselves.” 

Sect.  2.— Charities. 

1900.  By  Charities,  I understand  here 
that  substantial  assistance  in  money,  or 
money’s  worth,  which  the  deserving  poor 
have  a right  to  expect  from  those  who 
possess  the  superfluities  of  life.  The  law 
provides  a certain  refuge  for  all  the  poor 
and  needy,  which  certainly  keeps  them 
from  starvation  and  exposure  to  the 
weather,  but  which  is  made  so  uncom- 
fortable that  few  will  have  recourse  to  it 
who  can  possibly  avoid  it.  In  a pecuniary 
point  of  view,  a saving,  is  effected  by  any 
payment  of  small  sums  less  than  the 
weekly  cost  of  a pauper  by  which  indi- 
viduals are  kept  out  of  the  house;  and, 
therefore,  every  one  who  can  support 
himself  by  receiving  a small  temporary 
assistance  from  a sympathising  neighbour, 
is  doing  good  to  the  whole  body  of  society,, 
as  well  as  keeping  up  his  own  self-respect,* 
while  the  party  giving  the  assistance  is  in 
like  manner  benefiting  himself  and  all 
around  him.  But  in  rendering  this  aid, 
caution  is  sometimes  necessary,  lest  unde- 
serving objects  are  relieved;  for  this  not 
only  leads  to  actual  loss  of  money  in  the 
particular  case,  and  to  the  encouragement  of 
deception  and  fraud,  but  it  occasions  heart- 
burning and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  those 
who  really  would  be  deserving  recipients 
of  bounty.  I look  upon  the  poor  man  and 
his  family,  when  in  sickness,  as  objects  of 
the  most”  tender  compassion ; and  I know 
few  situations  more  dreadful  to  those  who 
have  seen  better  days  than  to  lie  upon  a 
bed  of  illness,  without  food,  or,  what  a sick 
man  prizes  still  more  highly,  good  medical 
aid.  Under  such  circumstances,  therefore, 
no  man,  or  woman  either,  loses  self- 
respect  in  accepting  any  amount  of  aid; 
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but,  of  course,  if  there  is  a chance  of  its 
being  afterwards  returned,  it  is  so  much 
the  more  gratifying  to  the  recipient. 
There  are  always  numerous  cases  of  this 
kind  in  every  neighbourhood  unrelieved, 
or  nearly  so ; and  if  those  who  are  anxious 
to  do  good  would  limit  their  endeavours  to 
cases  of  illness,  they  would  escape  many 
chances  of  imposition  which  are  so  often 
practised.  Few  medical  men  will  object 
to  answer  an  inquiry  relative  to  a poor 
patient’s  condition,  especially  as  under  the 
present  system  of  affording  medical  relief, 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  effect  a cure  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  position  of  a Poor 
Law  medical  officer  is  a difficult  one,  inas- 
much as  the  holder  must  either  over-tax 
his  energies,  and  work  in  great  measure 
gratuitously,  or  he  must,  as  he  sometimes 
does,  neglect  his  charge  to  an  extent  which 
is  scarcely  credible.  I do  not  know  that 
more  can  be  expected  from  these  gentlemen, 
as  a body ; and  I am  quite  sure  that  many 
of  them  act  up  to  their  conscientious  notions 
of  what  they  ought  to  do ; but  at  the  same 
time  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  lives  are  sacrificed  every 
year  in  this  country  from  deficient  medical 
relief;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  remote 
country  districts.  It  is  a heartless  task  to 
attend  paupers  at  their  own  homes;  and 
I can  scarcely  wonder  that  they  are 
neglected,  for  they  are  tiresome,  diso- 
bedient, and  careless.  I do  not,  therefore, 
blame  either  the  medical  officer,  or  the 
guardians  of  the  poor,  but  I pity  the  poor 
themselves;  and  I feel  confident  that  in 
sickness  much  might  be  done  with  them 
in  attaching  them  to  their  benefactors. 
I know  full  well  the  absence  of  gratitude 
which  they  sometimes  evince;  but,  as  a 
rule,  I am  quite  sure  that  any  real  service 
done  them  in  sickness  is  remembered  with 
feelings  of  respect  and  affection,  which 
scarcely  any  other  act  could  produce.  If 
medical  service  is  grudgingly  afforded,  or, 
if  they  see  that  it  is  compulsory,  they  do 
not  feel  grateful,  nor  is  gratitude  due  in 
such  a case;  but  only  let  them  have  it 
given  to  them  freely  by  another  person, 
in  whom  they  feel  confidence,  or  even  let 
them  be  relieved  by  any  good  Samaritan 
out  of  the  profession,  and  the  gratitude  is 
too  often  raised  to  a height  which  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  the  Almighty  alone. 
I believe  that  in  this  -country,  excepting 
in  years  of  scarcity,  either  of  work  or  pro- 
visions, a healthy  man  and  woman  can 
always  keep  himself  in  food,  and  therefore 
I have  no  great  compassion  for  them.  But 
for  those  in  sickness,  or  who  are  not 
strong,  the  task  is  a terrible  one,  in  spite 
of  all  legal  provision  made  to  meet  the 
evil.  Hundreds  and  thousands  are  obliged 


to  work  in  pain,  or  in  a state  of  weakness, 
which  is  almost  worse  to  bear ; and  these 
instances  might  well  claim  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours.  The  great  difficulty  is 
for  even  a medical  man  to  detect  the 
difference  between  idleness  and  inability, 
for  in  some  cases  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate, with  certainty,  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  Over-work  and  bad  feeding  often 
wear  down  the  machine  and  render  it 
unfit  for  daily  toil,  without  producing  any 
positive  and  evident  symptoms  of  disease. 
These  cases  are  common  enough,  and 
are  subjects  for  pity  perhaps  greater 
than  most  others,  so  that  caution  should 
be  exercised,  lest  a deaf  ear  is  turned 
to  the  deserving,  from  a fear  of  imposi- 
tion, which  is  notoriously  practised  in 
some  cases.  It  is  a difficult  subject 

to  deal  with  practically,  and  experience  is 
required  to  distinguish  the  deserving  from 
the  undeserving,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
classes  of  life.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  poor  are  not  the  only  hypocrites  in 
the  world,  and,  in  administering  material 
charity,  that  there  is  another  kind,  the 
practice  of  which  is  too  forcibly  enjoined 
to  admit  of  a dispute. 

1901.  Under  the  Head  of  Charities, 
may  of  course  be  included  all  subscriptions 
to  hospitals,  infirmaries,  dispensaries,  lying- 
in  charities,  orphan  asylums,  blind  asylums, 
Ac.,  all  of  which  are  so  valuable,  as  at  once 
to . recommend  themselves  to  those  who 
have  the  means.  It  would  take  up  too 
much  space  to  refer  to  all  those  at  length, 
and  the  chief  of  them  are  too  extensive  to 
be  much  under  the  control  of  those  indi- 
viduals to  whom  chiefly  this  book  is 
addressed ; but  the  following  rules  may 
perhaps  serve  to  aid  in  establishing  small 
local  charities,  such  as  lying-in  chari- 
ties, Ac. 

Rui.es  of  a Ladies’  Lying-in  Charity. 

1.  That  a manager  be  appointed  who  will 
purchase,  cut  out,  and  give  directions  for 
the  making  and  repairs  of  the  bags  of  linen. 

2.  That  the  relief  be  confined  to  poor 
married  women  who  have  lived  in  the 
parish  for  two  years. 

3.  Every  subscriber  of  half  a guinea  may 
recommend  two,  and  if  of  one  guinea  four, 
and  so  on. 

4.  A subscriber  of  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence annually,  may  recommend  one 
woman  for  the  charity. 

5.  Subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance ; 
due  at  Christmas. 

6.  It  is  requested  that  every  lady  who 
gives  a ticket  shall  visit  the  poor  woman, 
or  cause  her  to  be  visited,  at  least  twice 
during  the  month  of  her  confinement,  that 
she  may  see  how  she  recovers,  and  give 
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what  assistance  may  be  necessary  in  the 
shape  of  gruel  or  caudle. 

7.  That  no  woman  be  allowed  the  linen, 
or  any  benefit  from  the  charity,  if  she 
neglects  to  produce  a certificate  of  the 
vaccination  of  her  last  child. 

8.  That  a woman  should  apply  for  her 
ticket  three  months  before  she  expects  to 
want  the  linen  ; as  soon  as  she  is  confined 
she  is  to  send  her  ticket  to  the  manager  by 
some  person  who  can  bring  her  back  the 
linen. 

9.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  linen  is 
to  be  returned  to  the  manager  clean,  and 
perfect  in  numbers.  If  the  manager  finds 
that  it  is  so,  the  poor  woman  is  to  receive 
one  shilling  from  the  funds  of  the  charity. 

10.  Each  bag  of  linen  to  contain:— One 
pair  of  sheets,  two  woman’s  shifts,  two 
night-caps,  two  bed-gowns,  two  baby’s 
night-gowns,  two  flannels,  two  bandages, 
two  caps,  two  shirts,  twelve  diapers,  and 
one  flannel  petticoat  given  to  the  woman. 

Sect.  3.— Self-supporting  Societies. 

1902.  One  of  the  most  useful  ways  in 
which  aid  can  be  afforded  to  the  poor,  con- 
sists in  contributing  in  various  modes  to 
societies  which  are  either  partly  or  wholly 
supported  by  themselves.  The  very  poor 
often  remain  in  their  poverty,  solely  because 
they  are  deficient  in  education,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  judge  of  the  correctness 
of  the  accounts  which  are  tendered  to 
them  of  the  advantages  of  benefit  clubs, 
clothing  clubs,  insurance  societies,  &c. ; and 
they  are  liable  to  be  tempted  into  joining 
certain  clubs  in  which  three-quarters  of 
the  weekly  payments  are  spent  in  drink 
and  other  extravagances.  If;  therefore, 
any  one  in  whom  the  poor  man  can  repose 
confidence , will  take  the  trouble  to  show  him 
how  he  may  best  co-operate  in  procuring 
schooling,  or  medical  advice,  or  clothing, 
or  coals,  or  other  necessaries,  by  weekly 
payments,  great  benefit  will  be  afforded, 
and  at  a very  slight  cost  in  most  cases. 
Sometimes  pecuniary  charity  is  mixed  up 
with  these  societies,  which  consist  partly 
of  honorary  members  subscribing  a certain 
annual  sum  for  which  they  receive  no 
return,  and  partly  of  those  who  participate 
in  the  objects  of  the  institution  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a weekly  subscription.  These  are 
most  valuable  methods  of  doing  good,  if 
properly  conducted,  and  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  cementing  that  good-will  among 
men  which  is  a principal  object  in  view. 
The  following  may  be  considered  the  most 
advantageous  modes  of  carrying  out  these 
principles,  which  may  be  comprised  under 
the  heads  of— 1st,  sick  clubs;  2nd,  burial 
clubs ; 3rd,  clothing  clubs ; 4th,  coal  clubs ; 


5th,  insurance  societies;  and,  6th,  schooling 
payments. 

1903.  Under  Sick  Clubs  may  be  included 
all  those  in  which  a weekly  or  monthly 
payment  is  made  in  order  to  procure  medi- 
cal assistance  in  case  of  illness.  The  rate 
of  payment  for  sickness  alone  is,  on  the 
average,  about  Id.  per  week  per  head,  which 
sum  will  procure  attendance  and  medicines 
within  any  moderate  distance  of  the  house 
of  the  club-doctor.  The  disadvantage  is, 
that  he  is  not  always  the  person  in  whom 
confidence  is  placed,  and  without  this, 
medicine  is  completely  useless.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  arrange  so  that  an  order  for 
relief  might  be  given  in  case  of  sickness, 
which  might  be  handed  to  any  medical 
man  selected  by  the  patient,  who  would 
receive  it  as  a payment  for  his  services. 
Few  would  refuse  to  do  this,  because  the 
usual  medical  attendant  would  generally 
be  selected,  and  he  would  prefer  a partial 
and  small  payment  from  a club  to  an 
uncertain  one  from  his  patient,  or  to  losing 
the  family  altogether.  If  this  plan  were 
adopted,  I believe  that  such  clubs  would  be 
made  much  more  generally  beneficial  than 
they  now  are,  and  the  medical  officer 
would  be  led  to  attempt  to  please  the  sub- 
scriber instead  of  currying  favour  with  the 
officials,  as  is  now  so  generally  done. 

(а)  Self-supporting  Dispensaries  are  in 
principle  of  the  same  nature  as  sick  clubs, 
except  that  the  patients  must  attend  at  the 
dispensary,  instead  of  going  to  the  house 
of  the  “ club  doctor.”  In  urgent  cases  they 
are  visited  at  their  own  homes,  so  that 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the 
two,  and  substituting  one  name  for  the 
other,  with  the  addition  of  a building,  called 
“a  dispensary,”  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
convert  a “ sick  club  ” into  a “ self-support- 
ing dispensary.” 

(б)  If  the  poor  could  be  assisted  in  getting 
genuine  drugs  at  a low  price,  they  would 
be  benefitted  most  considerably.  Many 
druggists  of  respectability  would  do  this,  if 
it  were  made  a certainty,  by  guaranteeing 
a large  amount  of  subscribers.  The  poor 
are  constantly  imposed  upon  in  conse- 
quence of  their  custom  being  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  unprincipled  persons  who 
undersell  one  another,  and  lead  their 
customers  to  believe  that  they  are  vending 
them  genuine  articles,  when  the  fact  is 
that  their  virtues,  if  ever  they  had  any,  are 
gone,  having  been  extracted,  and  sold  in 
the  shape  of  “extracts,”  leaving  only  the 
useless  envelope  behind.  The  poor  have 
seldom  any  difficulty  in  getting  gratuitous 
advice,  but  this  is  often  rendered  inefficient, 
because  the  medicines  they  obtain  are 
worthless,  or  else  they  are  beyond  their 
reach  from  their  high  price. 
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. 1904.  Burial  Clubs,  in  principle,  are 
highly  meritorious;  but  they  appear  to  lead 
too  often  to  deception  and  crime.  Still  the 
abuse  in  this  case,  as  in  ail  others,  ought 
not  to  forbid  the  proper  use  of  the  practice, 
which  appears  to  sustain  the  self-respect  of 
the  poor  more  almost  than  any  other 
means.  Many  a man  who  receives  medical 
relief  from  the  parish  would  shrink  at  the 
idea  of  a parish  burial ; and  this  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  see  how  these 
things  are  often  conducted.  B»urial  clubs 
should  themselves  see  to  the  payment  of 
the  expenses,  which  would  do  away  with 
all  temptation,  since  it  is  the  fingering  of  the 
cash  which  is  coveted,  and  not  the  death  of 
the  individual  without  this  accompani- 
ment. The  great  error  is  in  agreeing  to 
pay  a certain  sum  on  the  death  of  A or  B. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  guarantee  a respectable 
funeral  of  a certain. class,  and  even  to  allow 
the  survivors  to  select  the  undertaker,  who 
should,  however,  be  paid  by  the  officer  of 
the  society;  and  with  this  safeguard,  I 
believe,  few  of  those  horrible  crimes  would 
be  committed  which  have  lately  been  so 
often  brought  to  light. 

1905.  Clothing  Clubs  are  almost  equally 
valuable  with  sick  clubs,  because  good 
clothing  is  often  a preventive  of  sickness, 
and  as  we  know  that  “ prevention  is  better 
than  cure,”  so  the  means  of  attaining  pre- 
ventives are  superior  to  those  which  will 
remove  an  evil.  Shoes  are  especially  valu- 
able to  the  poor,  and,  being  expensive,  they 
are  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  other 
articles.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
poor,  will  therefore  do  well  to  encourage 
these  provident  measures,  by  adding  to  the 
weekly  sums  collected,  and  thus  affording  a 
most  effectual  temptation  to  good  habits. 
The  following  rules  and  regulations  of 
various  clothing  clubs  will,  perhaps,  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  wish  to  establish  such 
societies. 

(a)  Rules  of  a Country  Shoe  Club.— 
A child  paying  a penny  weekly  receives  the 
addition  of  one  shilling;  and  when  the 
money  paid  up,  with  the  addition,  is 
enough  to  pay  for  the  shoes  or  boots,  the 
order  for  them  may  be  given.  If  for  four 
weeks  the  child  neglects  to  pay,  the  money 
is  returned  without  any  addition. 

(b)  A Rural  School  Shoe  Club.— A 
child  paying  in  a penny  or  more  weekly, 
receives  at  the  end  of  the  year  a halfpenny 
bonus  for  every  week  he  has  been  at  school, 
which  ensures  regular  attendance.  The 
shoes  are  ordered  at  the  end  of  the  year  by 
the  manager,  or  at  other  times  if  he  thinks 
necessary. 

(c)  Rules  of  a Rural  Provident 
Clothing  Club.— The  money  is  called  for 
once  a fortnight,  and  to  every  6d.  advanced 


a bonus  of  Id.  is  added,  and  the  same  bonus 
of  Id.  if  the  sum  paid  be  Is.  or  2s.,  or  more, 
each  fortnight;  ifless,  the  proportion  of  Id. 
to  every  6d.  is  still  the  bonus  given.  Pat- 
terns of  clothing,  blankets,  &c.,  are  shown 
to  the  contributors  in  December,  when 
the  club  account  is  closed,  and  they  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing,  or  receive  a part  or  the  whole 
back  in  cash.  If  from  any  circumstance  a 
contributor  wishes  to  withdraw  his  money 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  does  so 
without  any  addition. 

(d)  Rules  of  the  London  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Industry:— 

1.  That  the  work  provided  by  this  society 
consist  of  useful  articles  of  apparel  for  the 
poor. 

2.  That  the  purchasing  of  materials  and 
cutting  out  of  clothing  be  entrusted  to  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

3.  That  the  work  be  given  out  every 
Monday  morning  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  February, 
March,  and  April,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  half-past  twelve  o’clock,  by  the 
members  of  the  committee,  who  will  attend 

for  this  purpose  at and  for  the  sale 

of  the  articles  made ; all  articles  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  time  of  purchasing. 

4.  That  each  subscriber  receive  the 
amount  of  subscription  in  work  tickets  of 
the  value  of  Is.  each,  a guinea  entitling  to 
twenty-one  tickets,  and  higher  or  lowef 
amounts  in  the  same  proportion— such 
tickets  not  being  available  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  year  during  which  they  were 
issued. 

5.  That  each  subscriber  be  responsible  for 
the  amount  of  work  given  out  by  their 
recommendation. 

6.  That  subscriptions  be  collected  in 
January;  but  that  tickets  may  be  had  on 
application  at  the  sale-room  any  Monday 
when  the  work  is  given  out. 

7.  That  no  poor  woman  shall  be  allowed 
to  receive  more  than  twO  tickets  in  one 
week. 

8.  That  the  society  be  conducted  by  a 
treasurer  and  committee  of  six  or  more 
ladies. 

(e)  Rules  of  a Ladies’  Dorcas 
Society  : — 

1.  That  the  object  of  this  society  be  to 
supply  the  industrious  poor  with  ready- 
made articles  of  clothing  at  half  the  cost- 
price  of  the  materials. 

2.  That  a subscriber  of  5s.  annually  shall 
constitute  a member,  and  entitle  the  sub- 
scriber to  two  tickets,  value  2s.  each,  and 
so  on  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
subscription.  Donations,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
subscriptions,  to  be  spent  in  putting  out 
some  of  the  needle-work  to  the  poor,  after 
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the  expenses  of  printing,  tapes,  buttons, 
&c.,  are  defrayed. 

3.  That  a sale  be  held  at  the  commence- 
ment of  winter  in  each  year,  when  any 
poor  woman  bringing  a ticket  will  be 
allowed  to  purchase  clothing  to  the  amount 
of  4s.  on  payment  of  2s.  No  person  will  be 
allowed  to  receive  more  than  one  ticket. 

4.  That  the  secretaries  purchase  all 
materials,  receive  and  pay  all  monies,  and 
superintend  the  sale ; and  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  assist  in  preparing 
the  work,  and  attend  the  sale. 

5.  That  every  article  be  ticketed  with  its 
real  value,  and  that  every  purchaser  be 
required  to  show  the  article  she  has  bought 
to  the  subscriber  who  gave  her  the  ticket. 
That  no  household  servant  be  allowed  to 
receive  benefit  from  this  institution. 

6.  That  private  work  be  solicited  during 
the  six  working  months,  by  the  committee 
and  visitors,  as  a means  of  promoting  the 
great  object  of  the  society,  which  is  “ to  give 
employment  to  the  deserving  poor;  ” and 
that  such  private  work  be  distributed,  as  a 
reward,  amongst  the  best  workers ; and  that 
during  the  summer  months  the  best  needle- 
women should  be  recommended  to  ladies 
for  needle-work,  <fcc. 

1906.  Coal  and  General  Provident 
Clubs  are  conducted  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  adding  to  the  deposits  certain  sums, 
varying  with  the  locality,  and  the  means  of 
the  honorary  supporters. 

(a)  Rules  of  a Provident  Club:— 

The  depositor  has  a card ; the  manager  a 

book.  The  deposits  are  paid  in  every 
Monday. 

The  depositors  pay  in  as  much  as  they 
please. 

Twopence  in  the  shilling  interest.  Not 
more  than  2s.  6d.  interest  given  to  any 
depositor,  whatever  he  may  have  deposited. 

At  Christmas,  orders  given  to  the  full 
amount,  interest  included,  on  any  landlord 
or  tradesman  that  the  depositor  pleases ; 
but  he  must  be  a subscriber.  When  the 
depositor  requires  his  money  in  cash , either 
during  the  year  or  at  Christmas,  no  interest 
is  given. 

(b)  Coal  may  be  stored  up  and  sold  at  a 
reduced  price  weekly  or  once  a fortnight, 
allowing  only  a certain  quantity  to  be 
bought  by  each  family. 

(c)  Bread  also,  in  hard  times,  may  be 
sold  at  a reduced  price,  one  or  more  loaves, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  family. 

(d)  Skim-milk,  or  Soup,  sold  to  the  poor 
at  from  a halfpenny  to  one  penny  per 
quart,  is  a great  boon,  and  may  be  given  in 
charge  to  some  respected  individual  to 
distribute,  who  would  receive  a penny  in 
each  shilling,  or  some  other  remuneration 
for  his  trouble. 


(e)  Superfluous  Dripping,  if  not  given 
amongst  poor  families,  may  be  sold  to  them 
as  a great  boon  at  fourpence  or  fivepence 
per  pound. 

(/)  Village  Horticultural  Shows  are 
an  excellent  means  of  encouraging  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cottager’s  garden. 

(g)  Savings’  Banks  are  so  well  known, 
that  no  comment  need  here  be  made. 

1907.  Schoolinc  Clubs,  like  the  others, 
depend  upon  weekly  subscriptions,  aided  by 
assistance  in  proportion  to  the  regularity  of 
the  payments,  and  also  of  the  attendances. 

(a)  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  schools 
adapted  for  the  poor,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Industrial  School  established  by  Mrs. 
Guthrie,  at  Caine,  is  of  a very  valuable 
nature,  and  likely  to  be  of  far  more  service 
than  one  which  merely  teaches  reading 
and  writing,  or  than  those  which  profess 
to  go  much  further  in  mental  education. 
The  following  is  a short  account  of  the 
Caine  Training  Institution  for  Young  Girls, 
established  in  1849,  being  an  extract  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  Mrs.  Guthrie  to  a lady 
in  the  neighbourhood ; — 

“ Our  purpose  is  to  order  the  household 
rather  as  a family  than  a school.  The  girls 
in  turn  (two  or  three  together)  take  their 
share  in  the  various  domestic  occupations, 
changing  their  work  every  fortnight.  All 
the  cooking  in  the  house  is  done  by  them ; 
they  make  their  own  bread,  but  do  not  bake 
at  home,  as  it  is  found  more  economical  to 
send  it  to  a bakehouse  close  by.  Several 
girls  are  employed  in  the  washing  and 
laundry  department,  from  which  we  derive 
considerable  profit,  and  have  ample  em- 
ployment given  us  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  girls  are  entrusted  with  the 
fetching  and  taking  home  the  linen,  and  in 
other  little  commissions ; this  is  purposely 
allowed,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 
sufficient  exercise,  and  may  acquire  habits 
of  punctuality  and  responsibility.  I will 
just  give  you  an  idea  of  one  day’s  routine. 
The  family  all  rise  at  six  o’clock,  or  a little 
later  in  winter;  breakfast  at  eight;  then 
prayers  and  reading  some  portion  of  the 
Bible  occupy  them  till  a quarter  past  nine ; 
they  then  disperse  to  their  work;  at  hall- 
past  one  they  dine  ; we  give  them  pudding 
and  meat  every  day,  either  roast  or  boiled, 
or  in  a stew;  in  winter  we  occasionally 
give  them  soup ; one  mug  of  beer  is  allowed 
to  each  girl ; after  dinner  they  resume  their 
work  till  tea-time ; at  six  o’clock,  if  all  is 
properly  finished,  they  may  sit  down  and 
work  for  themselves  till  half-past  eight ; 
then  prayers,  and  to  bed  at  nine.  This  is  a 
sketch  of  the  usual  routine  of  one  day’s 
employment.  One  evening  in  the  week  is 
devoted,  from  seven  to  nine,  to  writing  and 
arithmetic  and  Bible  instruction,  in  which 
2 T 
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we  are  kindly  assisted,  generally,  by  the 
curate  or  his  wife  or  sister,  and  on  Sunday 
the  young  people  attend  a Bible  class  for 
two  hours  between  the  morning  and  even- 
ing services  of  the  church.  We  do  not 
profess  to  give  a school  education,  con- 
sidering that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  suffi- 
cient book  learning  either  is  or  ought  to 
have  been  already  acquired  at  school  for  all 
practical  purposes;  but  our  chief  object  is 
rather  to  attend  to  their  industrial  training ; 
the  moral  and  religious  education  we  con- 
sider as  best  carried  forward  in  the  routine 
of  industrial  occupation.  A medical  gen- 
tleman in  the  town  kindly  gives  us  the 
benefit  of  his  professional  skill  and  medi- 
cine gratuitously.  At  so  early  an  age 
\ve  do  not  attempt  to  send  out  finished 
or  experienced  servants,  but  rather  to 
teach  them  how  they  may  become  so; 
to  do  more  than  this  would  be  to  at- 
tempt an  impossibility ; and  it  is  a 
great  point  gained  to  see  clearly  what  you 
can  and  what  you  cannot  do.  Our  desire 
is  to  establish  these  young  people  in  habits 
of  cleanliness,  truthfulness,  and  industry; 
teaching  them  the  rightfulness  of  obedience 
to  their  superiors,  and  of  mutual  forbearance 
and  kindness  to  each  other,  and  self-respect; 
the  fear  of  God  being  placed  as  the  foun- 
dation for  the  due  discharge  of  every  duty ; 
and  we  trust  and  hope  that  many  a young 
person  thus  trained,  and  having  also  learned 
the  rudiments  of  household  work,  will  leave 
this  institution,  not  only  prepared  for 
domestic  service,  but  also  to  be  a valuable 
and  useful  member  of  society,  whether  in 
the  capacity  of  servant,  wife,  or  mother. 
In  the  course  of  our  work  we  have  met, 
as  might  be  expected,  many  hindrances, 
and  some  disappointments,  from  various 
causes  within  and  without ; but  neither 
Mr.  Guthrie  nor  I have  any  hesitation  in 
saying  that  there  is  no  part  of  our  parochial 
labour  on  which  we  can  look  with  greater 
comfort  and  gratitude.  Very  encouraging 
is  it  to  observe  the  marked  improvement  in 
manners,  appearance,  and  general  conduct 

Statement  of  Expenditure  and  lti 


EXPENDITURE. 

£ s.  d. 

General  expenses  252  1 1 

Salaries— Matron  and  assistant  40  0 0 


£292  1 1 

1908.  Insurance  Societies  are  now  be- 
coming much  more  common  among  the 
poorer  classes  than  formerly,  but  they  can 
scarcely  be  considered  applicable  to  those 
for  whom  these  remarks  are  intended. 
Few  of  these  societies  will  receive  less  than 


of  the  girls  from  its  first  commencement; 
and  it  is  with  deep-felt  pleasure  and  thank- 
fulness of  heart,  that  after  passing  through 
streets  where  too  many  idle  young  persons, 
of  both  sexes,  are  seen  learning  and  prac- 
tising evil,  we  enter  this  house  where 
peace  and  order  seem  to  reign,  where 
cheerful  honest  faces  gladly  welcome  us, 
where  sheltered  from  the  dangers  without, 
and  led  to  seek  for  strength  where  strength 
alone  can  be  found,  many  a young  person 
we  hope  will  here  be  taught  to  refuse  the 
evil  and  choose  the  good — to  learn  the 
value  of  self-exertion,  and  the  respect  and 
reward  that  accompany  honest  industry. 
Each  year  we  have  had  some  candidates 
for  confirmation,  and  on  the  last  occasion, 
April  24th,  twelve  young  persons  from  our 
number  were  presented  to  the  bishop. 
Now  you  will  see,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fowler, 
that  we  do  not  profess  or  attempt  anything 
very  difficult  or  uncommon,  but  merely 
to  supply  a deficiency  which  every  one 
acknowledges,  in  the  hope  that  others 
may  be  induced  to  do  the  same  from  find- 
ing how  possible  and  practicable  is  such 
an  undertaking.  In  regard  to  the  questions 
you  asked  me  as  to  the  numbers  we  have 
had  in  training,  and  how  many  we  have 
sent  to  service,  I reply,  we  have  had  up  to 
this  day,  May  4th,  fifty-one  girls  under 
our  care;  twenty-five  have  been  placed 
in  respectable  situations,  where  they  still 
continue,  and  I am  thankful  to  say  I 
receive  from  time  to  time  cheering  reports 
from  most  of  them,  or  from  their  mistresses. 
I have  eighteen  in  the  institution  now,  and 
one  or  two  bespoken  as  soon  as  I consider 
them  qualified  to  leave,  and  several  are 
waiting,  in  the  hope  of  being  admitted. 
Some  ladies  of  rank  and  influence  in  the 
country  having  promising  girls  in  their 
schools,  in  whose  welfare  they  take  an 
interest,  have  placed  them  with  us;  and 
what  is  still  more  encouraging,  these 
ladies  have  received  into  their  establish- 
ments young  servants  from  our  institu- 
tion.” 

deipts  from  July,  1852,  to  July,  1853. 


receipts. 

£ s.  d. 

S ubscriptions  and  donations...  290  16  7£ 
Deficiency  1 4 5J 

£292  1 1 

6d.  per  week,  as  the  cost  of  collection  would 
swallow  up  too  much  of  the  sums  paid. 
When,  however,  the  wages  of  a labouring 
man  are  high  enough  to  warrant  the  pay- 
ment, they  are  very  valuable  means  of 
securing  to  his  wife  a fixed  sum  on  his  death 
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or,  in  some  cases,  on  his  arriving  at  the  age 
of  sixty  or  seventy.  Or  if  a visitor  or  a neigh- 
bour will  undertake  the  collection  of  the 
weekly  sums,  and  pay  them  over  to  the 
society  yearly  or  quarterly,  a great  saving 
is  effected,  inasmuch  as  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  premium  to  be  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  its  time  of 
payment.  In  some  insurance  societies, 
a provision  is  made  for  the  'withdrawal  of 


a part  of  the  premiums  paid  without  losing 
the  good  effects  of  the  policy,  but  charging 
interest  upon  the  sum  so  withdrawn  which 
must  be  added  to  the  premiums  when  paid 
in  future.  In  this  way,  there  is  all  the 
benefit  of  a sick  club,  without  the  expenses 
too  often  attendant  upon  that  method  of 
insuring  against  death  or  sickness,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  a provision  is  made  for 
the  survivors  in  case  of  an  early  death. 
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BOOK  XII. 

THE  DOMESTIC  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE. 


CHAP.  I. — OUTLINES  OF 

Sect.  L— Definition  of  Terms. 

1909.  The  Term,  Pathology,  in  plain 
language,  signifi.es  the  science  treating  of 
those  alterations  in  the  body  which  accom- 
pany disease,  and  which  may  be  evidenced 
by  symptoms  during  life,  or  by  morbid 
appearances  after  death.  Disease  is  the 
opposite  condition  to  that  state  of  health 
in  which  all  the  functions  of  the  body  are 
carried  on  in  such  a vigorous  and  natural 
manner,  that  the  duration  of  life  allotted  to 
the  individual  is  not  likely  to  be  shortened, 
except  from  accidental  causes  not  then  in 
existence. 

1910.  Symptomatology  is  the  science 
which  treats  of  symptoms,  and  is  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  healing  art,  being  the 
result  of  careful  observations  made  upon 
individuals  in  a state  of  disease,  by  com- 
paring their  manifestations  with  those  of 
healthy  persons,  and  others  in  a similar 
condition.  When  a series  of  symptoms  are 
found  to  occur  nearly  in  the  same  order,  in 
a number  of  cases,  a particular  disease  is 
said  to  exist,  and  a name  is  assigned  to  it 
by  the  physician  or  surgeon.  The  collection 
and  classification  of  these  groups  of  symp- 
toms so  named  is  called  Nosology. 

1911.  Morbid  Anatomy,  sometimes  called 
pathological,  describes  the  appearances 
found  in  the  dissection  of  individuals  who 
have  died  of  or  with  a recognised  disease. 
Like  Nosology,  it  groups  together  their 
appearances,  and  endeavours  to  explain 
their  exact  nature  and  bearing  upon  the 
life  and  death  of  the  subject  of  them. 

1912.  By  the  Term,  Medicine,  we  under- 
stand three  distinct  things— 1st,  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  cause  and  nature  of 
diseases ; 2nd,  the  art  of  curing  them ; and 
3rd,  the  agents  (medicines)  which  are  used 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  more  usual  and 
limited  signification,  as  applied  to  the  first 
and  second  of  these,  it  is  confined  to  those 
diseases  which  affect  the  internal  organs, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  the  domain  of 
Surgery,  which  also  has  its  principles  as 
well  as  its  practice,  and  of  which  the  reme- 
dial agents  are  partly  the  various  medicines 
used  in  surgery,  and,  in  addition,  those 
numerous  operations  practised  on  the 
body,  with  a view  to  remove  disease,  or 
the  effects  of  accident. 


GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

1913.  By  Therapeutics,  we  mean  the 
science  treating  of  the  various  remedial 
agents  used  in  the  removal  of  disease,  or 
in  its  prevention.  These  are  also  de- 
scribed under  the  terms,  Materia  Medica, 
Hygeine,  &c. 

Sect.  2.— Examination  of  Symptoms. 

1914.  General  Remarks.— Under  this 
head  will  be  comprised  an  account  of  the 
chief  signs  or  symptoms  by  which  diseases 
may  be  recognised,  such  as  the  pulse, 
tongue,  state  of  the  secretions,  &c. 

1915.  The  Condition  of  the  Circula- 
tion is  affected  by  all  acute  diseases,  and 
by  many  chronic  evils  also.  The  change 
from  a state  of  health  may  be  ascertained 
either  by  feeling  the  pulse,  or  the  beating 
of  the  heart,  or  when  blood  is  drawn,  by 
examining  into  its  composition.  The  con- 
stituents of  healthy  blood  have  been  already 
given  at  page  428. 

(a)  When  Blood  drawn  from  a Vein 
is  allowed  to  stand  in  a moderately  deep 
vessel,  such  as  a pint  basin,  it  separates 
into  the  clot  and  serum,  as  shown  at 
page  428.  In  a state  of  inflammation,  this 
clot  is  concave,  or  cupped , and  its  surface 
has  lost  its  red  particles  by  their  rapid  sub- 
sidence, so  as  to  present  a yellow  or  buffed, 
appearance.  Sometimes  both  these  charac- 
ters are  presented  together,  and  then  the 
blood  is  said  to  be  buffed  and  cupped,  which, 
though  not  by  any  means  an  infallible  sign 
of  inflammation,  is  primd  facie  to  be  taken 
as  a proof  of  its  existence. 

( b ) If  the  Hand  or  Ear  is  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  heart,  the  number  of  its 
beats  can  readily  be  counted,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  force  with  which  it  con- 
tracts can  be  estimated.  In  this  way  the 
number,  power,  regularity,  and  perfection 
of  its  beats  may  be  ascertained.  But  further 
than  this,  if  the  fingers  are  applied  to  any 
artery,  the  pulsation  felt  will  indicate  the 
quantity  of  blood  sent  forth  at  each  contrac- 
tion, and  also  the  state  of  the  artery  itself  in 
point  of  irritability.  The  arterial  pulsations 
may  be  examined  either  at  the  wrist,  or  at 
the  temple,  or  in  the  throat,  or  sometimes 
in  the  leg ; but  the  most  common  situation 
for  it  is  the  wrist,  where  the  pulse  is  said  to 
be  situated,  and  its  examination  is  com- 
monly called  “ feeling  the  pulse."  But  for 
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ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  circulation 
of  the  brain,  the  examination  of  the  carotid 
artery  on  each  side  the  wind-pipe  is  the  best 
means  afforded. 

(c)  The  Pulse  is  felt  by  the  four  fingers 
applied  to  the  artery  at  the  wrist,  either  in 
such  a way  that  all  may  feel  its  impulse, 
or  that  one  may  make  pressure  while 
allowing  the  others  to  ascertain  the  effects 
of  it.  This  symptom  has  not  the  degree  of 
certainty  attached  to  it  which  is  generally 
supposed  by  those  out  of  the  profession,  but 
nevertheless  it  affords  very  great  aid  in 
deciding  upon  the  amount  of  disturbance  in 
the  circulation.  Much  of  this  uncertainty 
depends  upon  too  great  a haste  in  the 
examination;  but  this  is  more  likely  to 
occur  to  the  medical  attendant  than  to  the 
domestic  inspector.  In  many  persons  of 
a highly  excitable,  nervous  temperament, 
even  the  act  of  feeling  their  own  pulses 
increases  the  action  of  the  heart;  and  if 
a mother  or  a husband  should  do  such  a 
thing,  the  effect  would  be  nearly  equal  to 
that  produced  by  the  visit  of  a medical 
man.  In  young  children  it  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  count  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  from  its  great  frequency,  and  in  them 
the  heart  itself  is  the  best  place  for  the 
examination.  Sometimes  also  at  the  wrist 
there  is  a want  of  correspondence  with  the 
action  of  the  heart,  from  the  force  being 
lost,  or  from  the  heart  having  no  blood  to 
act  upon,  owing  to  disease  of  its  valves ; or 
sometimes,  again,  there  is  a disease,  such  as 
a tumor,  in  the  course  of  the  artery  to  the 
wrist;  whilst,  lastly,  in  the  case  of  a very 
active  inflammation  going  on  in  the  hand, 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  may  be  much  more 
powerful  and  jerking  than  natural,  and 
would  indicate  an  amount  of  local  disturb- 
ance which,  if  general,  would  be  very 
serious.  With  these  exceptions,  the  pulse 
may  be  takdn  as  a tolerably  sure  symptom 
indicating  the  condition  of  the  general  cir- 
culation. 

( d ) The  Pulse,  then,  as  a general  rule, 
indicates  the  number  and  regularity  of  the 
heart’s  contractions;  also  the  quantity  of 
blood  expelled  by  the  heart,  and  the  degree 
of  reaction  upon  it  of  the  arteries. 

( e ) The  Number  of  Contractions  is 
marked  by  the  beats  during  the  minute, 
as  examined  by  the  watch.  On  the  average, 
these  vary  from  seventy-two  in  the  healthy 
man,  to  half  or  double  that  number  in  a 
state  of  disease.  For  the  healthy  woman 
eighty  may  be  considered  as  the  average, 
in  the  new-born  infant  it  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  and  at  one  year  old  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  gradually 
being  reduced  in  frequency  to  the  number 
specified  as  that  of  the  adult. 

t/)  The  Regularity  depends  entirely 


upon  the  heart ; and  according  as  its  mecha- 
nism is  more  or  less  perfect  will  the  pulse 
be  regular,  irregular,  or  intermittent,  which 
last  feature  is  due  to  the  heart  omitting  a 
beat  in  its  regular  turn,  from  defect  in  the 
supply  of  blood,  or  some  other  cause, 
almost  always  connected  with  organic 
disease. 

( g ) The  Quantity  of  Blood  expelled 
is  indicated  by  the  largeness  or  smallness 
of  the  artery,  the  pulse  being  in  the  one 
case  said  to  be  full,  and  in  the  other  small. 

(h)  The  Degree  of  Reaction  in  the 
arteries  is  measured  by  the  hardness, 
incompressibility,  or  wiriness  of  the  pulse, 
indicating  an  increase  of  elasticity ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a soft  and  yielding 
pulse  marks  the  opposite  condition.  When 
the  large  arteries  have  lost  their  tone,  the 
pulse  has  a peculiar  thrill  or  vibration , 
which  is  very  remarkable,  and  indicative 
of  certain  diseases. 

1916.  The  preceding  characters  of  the 
pulse  are  rarely  met  with  singly,  but  are 
united  together  in  various  combinations, 
the  chief  of  which  are  enumerated  below, 
with  the  diseases  indicated  by  them. 

(а)  When  Frequent,  Large,  and  Soft, 
it  indicates  the  early  stage  of  fever,  or  of 
acute  inflammation,  as  in  scarlatina,  erysi- 
pelas, inflammation  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

(б)  When  very  Frequent,  Large,  and 
Hard,  it  accompanies  the  full  onset  of 
fever  of  an  inflammatory  kind,  such  as 
rheumatic  fever,  small-pox,  &c. 

(c)  A Moderately  Frequent,  Large, 
and  Hard  Pulse  may  be  that  of  mere 
fulness  of  blood  (plethora). 

(d)  When  Frequent,  Hard,  Large, 
and  Thrilling,  there  is  generally  some 
disease  of  the  artery,  or  in  its  close  neigh- 
bourhood, such  as  aneurism  or  tumour. 

(e)  A Frequent  and  Small  Pulse  is 
often  met  with  in  consumption  or  ancemia, 
in  which  the  quantity  of  blood  is  dimi- 
nished, and  is  equally  impaired. 

(/)  A. Slow,  Labouring,  Large,  and 
Hard  Pulse  is  often  attendant  upon 
apoplexy,  or  other  forms  of  pressure  on 
the  brain,  such  as  hydrocephalus,  or 
mechanical  depression  of  the  skull,  or  as 
the  effect  of  some  of  the  narcotic  poisons, 
including  alcohol  in  all  its  forms. 

(g)  The  Irregular  or  Intermittent 
Pulse  indicates  either  valvular  disease,  or 
a want  of  muscular  or  nervous  power,  or 
sometimes  a defect  in  the  supply  of  venous 
blood  from  the  body,  or  of  arterialized 
blood  from  the  lungs,  accompanying  in 
the  former  case  disease  of  the  liver,  or  in 
the  latter,  of  the  lungs. 

1917.  The  state  of  the  circulation  in  the 
veins  and  small  vessels  (called  capillaries'! 
is  also  to  be  considered  as  symptomatic  of 
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health  or  disease.  Thus,  supposing  the 
cheeks  or  lips  to  be  blue,  or  the  skin  gene- 
rally to  be  of  that  colour,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  either  that  the  circulation  is  im- 
peded in  the  lungs  or  heart,  or  else  that  the 
capillaries  fail  to  carry  on  their  part  of  the 
circuit.  The  former  is  readily  detected  by 
examining  those  organs,  but  the  latter  can 
only  be  guessed  at  from  a knowledge  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  former  it  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  obstruction.  Sometimes  a 
pulse  is  observed  in  the  veins  of  the  neck, 
which  is  a sign  of  defective  action  in  the 
valves  of  the  heart. 

1918.  The  Respiration  is  another  part  of 
the  animal  economy  which  affords  symp- 
toms by  which  the  state  of  the  body  may 
be  estimated.  The  whole  act  is  compounded 
of  two  portions,  contsising  of  an  inspira- 
tion and  an  expiration ; and  when  we  speak 
of  the  number  of  respirations  per  minute, 
we  mean  the  number  of  each  of  these 
actions.  Respirations  vary  in  number , 
fulness , freedom  from  noise  or  the  reverse ; 
and  in  absence  from  pain  or  the  reverse. 

(a)  The  Number  op  Respirations  per 
Minute  may  readily  be  counted,  either  by 
placing  the  hand  on  the  chest  or  on  the 
abdomen,  unobserved  by  the  patient.  The 
number  of  respirations  varies  greatly  with 
the  age,  and  even  with  the  sex,  and  also 
with  the  posture,  whether  standing,  lying, 
or  sitting.  The  following  table  indicates 
the  extreme  fluctuations  at  the  several 
ages,  the  average  being  ordinarily  between 
the  two  extremes  here  indicated,  and  all 
being  taken  in  a state  of  health 


Table  of  the  Number  of  Respirations 
per  Minute. 


Age. 

1 Week 
1 Year 
5 Years 
15  „ 

21  „ 


Number  of 
Respirations. 
...  25  to  70 
...  20  „ 45 

...  18  „ 30 

...  1'5  „ 25 

...  14  „ 22 

...  10  „ 20 


Sleep  lessens  the  number  of  respirations, 
and  increases  their  fulness,  while  active 
exercise  increases  their  frequency  and  also 
their  fulness. 

(b)  The  Fulness  of  the  Respiration 
marks  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  which 
may  be  either  naturally  incapable  of  admit- 
ting a large  volume  of  air,  or  rendered  so 
by  disease,  such  as  consolidation  from 
inflammation,  or  by  the  deposition  of 
tubercles.  This  symptom  may  be  roughly 
measured  by  putting  one  hand  on  the 
chest  and  the  other  on  the  back,  and  by 
these  means  ascertaining  the  increase 
til  the  space  between  them,  which  marks 


the  volume  of  air  inspired.  Various  in- 
struments have  been  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose; but  for  domestic  use  this  mode 
is  quite  sufficiently  accurate;  indeed,  it 
is  not  often  that  this  symptom  is  required 
to  be  taken  into  the  account  by  any  non- 
professional person,  though  of  the  highest 
importance  to  form  a correct  diagnosis. 

(c)  When  there  is  a complete  freedom 
from  noise  in  respiration,  it  may  generally 
be  assumed  that  no  great  amount  of  mis- 
chief is  going  on ; though  this  rule  is  not  to 
be  taken  without  limitation ; since  in  some 
cases,  such  as  pleurisy,  or  in  bronchitis 
without  secretion,  there  will  be  to  the 
uneducated  ear  very  little  noise  to  be 
heard.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  examiner 
will  put  the  ear  on  the  naked  chest,  and 
can  detect  a rough  grating  sound,  or  a 
crackling,  or  hissing,  or  bubbling,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  active  mischief  is  present, 
requiring  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
professional  adviser. 

(d)  If  after  taking  a full  inspiration  pain 
is  felt,  there  is  generally  inflammation  of 
some  part  of  the  contents  of  the  chest, 
though  sometimes  it  may  be  only  of  the 
muscles  between  the  ribs.  Nevertheless, 
when  this  symptom  occurs  it  is  high  time 
to  seek  further  medical  advice. 

1919.  The  Tongue  may  be  taken  next  to 
the  state  of  the  pulse  and  respirations,  as 
a guide  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels , as  well  as  indicating  the  presence  or 
absence  of  fever , or  of  general  nervous  irri- 
tability. But  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
by  any  means  a certain  test,  inasmuch  as 
though  it  generally  indicates  certain  states 
by  corresponding  appearances,  yet  some- 
times these  conditions  are  not  accompanied 
by  any  change  at  all  in  this  organ.  In 
many  families,  I have  seen  all  kinds  of  in- 
flammation and  disorders  of  the  digestive 
organs  occur  without  the  slightest  coating 
of  the  tongue,  but  in  all  such  cases  there 
was  a change  of  some  kind,  which  would 
mark  the  precise  disease  going  on,  though 
in  a different  way  to  that  observed  in  other 
people  suffering  from  the  same  disease. 
To  those,  therefore,  who  had  previously 
watched  these  changes,  the  tongue  would 
be  still  a sure  guide,  but  to  a stranger  it 
would  be  a source  of  misconception,  unless 
he  were  on  his  guard  against  it.  Most 
people  have  a slight  fur  on  the  tongue  on 
first  waking  in  the  morning,  which  soon 
goes  off;  aud  though  they  may  not  be  in 
positively  perfect  health,  yet  it  is  so  good  as 
to  be  comparatively  so.  In  some  people  it 
is  always  clean,  but  rather  too  red,  and 
appearing  as  if  skinned ; in  others  it  is 
always  more  or  less  covered  with  white 
fur.  Again,  it  is  sometimes  firm  and  com- 
pact, and  sometimes  flaccid,  and  showing 
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the  indentation  of  the  teeth.  Lastly,  it  is 
protruded  by  some  people  in  a point,  sharp 
and  round,  while  others  spread  it  out  in  a 
f.hin  flat  layer— all  these  being  indications 
which  are  noted  by  the  practitioner  of 
medicine.  For  the  domestic  observer,  the 
following  appearances  may  be  considered 
as  sufficiently  precise  and  minute. 

(a)  When  the  Tongue  is  Coated  with  a 
brown  and  moist  fur,  without  fever,  or  if 
without  this  accompaniment,  it  is  thickly 
covered  with  a tenacious  white  fur,  there  is 
generally  chronic  disorder  of  the  intestines 
and  stomach,  joined  with  constipation. 

(6)  It  a Brown  and  Dry  Coat  exists  with 
fever,  there  is  evidence  of  a typhoid  condi- 
tion, or  of  some  local  irritation,  producing 
irritative  fever  of  a low  character. 

(c)  In  those  Cases  of  Fever,  where  there 
is  a moist  and  white  fur,  it  may  precede 
typhus,  but  generally  the  fever  is  of  a rheu- 
matic or  catarrhal  character,  or  symp- 
tomatic of  some  local  inflammation,  such 
as  quinsy,  or  pneumonia. 

id)  When  there  is  a Bright  and  shining 
tongue  appearing  as  if  skinned,  it  may  be 
only  the  ordinary  condition  peculiar  to 
some  people ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  symptomatic  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines.  This,  last  is  generally  the  case 
when  the  front  and  sides  are  red  and  the 
centre  furred. 

(e)  Indentations  of  the  Teeth  on  the 
tongue  mark  a want  of  tone  in  the  mucous 
membrane  and  system  generally. 

(/)  A Trembling  Tongue  accompanying 
a moist,  pale,  yet  tolerably  clean  surface,  is  a 
symptom  of  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. 

(g)  White  Patches  on  the  tongue  and 
lips,  with  intervening  spaces  of  a deeper 
red  than  usual,  indicate  the  state  known 
as  thrush,  very  common  among  young 
children. 

1920.  The  Gums  and  Lips  are  also  useful 
as  indications  of  certain  conditions  of  the 
system. 

(a)  Swollen  Gums,  not  readily  bleeding, 
but  receding  from  the  fangs  with  a red 
edge  bordered  with  white,  and  a peculiarly 
offensive  breath,  mark  the  condition  pro- 
duced by  mercury  approaching  to  saliva- 
tion. 

(d)  When  the  Gums  are  Swollen,  and 
bleed  at  the  slightest  touch,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  system  is  generally  out 
of  sorts,  in  a state  commonly  called  scor- 
butic. 

(c)  A Pale  Bluish-red  Gum,  with  a mar- 
ked line  of  blue  at  the  edge,  is  a sign  that 
lead  has  been  taken  into  the  system  in 
some  way. 

(d)  When  the  Lips  are  Parched  and 
cracked,  with  foetid  breath,  there  is  reason 


to  suppose  that  fever  runs  in  a typhoid 
type,  though  this  is  by  no  means  a certain 
sign  by  itself. 

( e )  An  Herpetic  Eruption  on  the  Lips 
indicates  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs 
with  that  form  of  feverishness  accompany- 
ing catarrh. 

1921.  The  Appetite  for  Solids  and 
Fluids  varies  greatly  in  certain  diseased 
or  disordered  conditions.  Thus,  loss  of 
appetite,  accompanied  by  thirst,  is  an  almost 
invariable  attendant  upon  fever  of  all 
kinds.  If  the  appetite  is  good,  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  thirst,  the  disease,  if  any, 
is  generally  of  a chronic  nature. 

1922.  The  Symptoms  Affecting  the 
Stomach,  are— vomiting  or  nausea,  flatu- 
lence, pain  after  eating,  and,  in  some  cases, 
eructations  of  a watery  fluid  in  large  quan- 
tities : — 

(а)  Vomiting  accompanies  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
whether  of  a simple  character  or  produced 
by  organic  disease.  It  also  follows  injuries 
to  the  head,  or  any  severe  shocks  to  the 
nervous  system.  It  is  a never-failing 
symptom  of  gall-stones,  and  in  most  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  In  preg- 
nancy there  is  generally  more  or  less  of 
this  symptom.  The  matter  vomited  may 
be  food  more  or  less  digested,  or  mucus, 
or  clear  liquid,  or  bile,  blood,  matter,  or 
even  faeces  when  there  is  any  absolute  ob- 
struction to  the  natural  passage.  The  blood 
vomited  is  almost  always  of  a dark  choco- 
late colour.  Nausea  is  merely  a tendency 
to  vomit  without  any  actual  relief  of  the 
stomach. 

(б)  Flatulence  is  a symptom  of  dis- 
ordered stomach  of  a chronic  character, 
the  gas  being  evolved  by  the  fermentation 
of  the  food;  but,  in  some  cases,  being 
secreted  by  the  membrane  of  the  stomach 
itself.. 

(c)  Pain  after  Eating  is  also  a sign  of 
disordered  stomach,  but  there  is  generally 
inflammation  accompanying  it. 

(d)  The  Eructation  of  a Watery  Fluid 
is  peculiar  to  that  state  of  the  stomach 
known  as  water-brash. 

1923.  The  Bowels  present  the  following 
symptoms  when  disordered 

(a);  Constipation  may  arise  from  torpor  of 
the  bowels  owing  to  long-continued  neglect, 
or  the  absence  of  aperients,  or  other  causes, 
or  from  a defective  secretion  of  their  natural 
stimulus,  the  bile;  or,  lastly,  from  mecha- 
nical obstruction. 

(&)  Diarrh(EA  consists  in  an  increased 
discharge  of  liquid  faeces,  either  caused  by 
the  irritation  of  food  or  medicine,  or  the 
presence  of  hardened  faices ; or  sometimes 
from  a poison,  such  as  cholera. 

(c)  The  Healthy  Discharge  from  the 
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Bowels  may  be  almost  of  any  consist- 
ence, so  that  there  is  neither  mucus  nor 
watery  fluid,  and  that  the  colour  is  of  a 
good  brownish  yellow,  resembling  ginger- 
bread. 

{cl)  Unhealthy  Discharges  from  the 
Bowels  may  be  of  ill-digested  food,  or 
mucus  more  or  less  stained,  or  of  shreds 
of  lymph,  or  matter,  or  blood,  or  sometimes 
of  almost  pure  bile.  The  first-named  of 
these  may  be  without  any  bile,  when  the 
f feces  are  of  a pale-clay  colour,  or  overloaded 
with  it,  and  then  green  or  dark  olive.  If 
the  blood  flows  from  the  small  intestines, 
the  discharge  is  thick,  tenacious,  and 
pitchy  in  appearance ; but  if  from  the  lower 
bowels,  it  resembles  blood  drawn  from  the 
veins,  being  generally  from  hoemorrhoids. 
Small  lumps,  mixed  with  mucus,  are 
termed  scybala. 

1924.  The  Urine  is  of  great  importance 
in  distinguishing  the  several  diseased  con- 
ditions. 

(a)  Healthy  Urine  recently  passed,  is 
of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  perfectly 
transparent,  and  of  a light  amber  colour, 
with  a peculiar  odour,  and  a taste  partly 
bitter,  and  partly  saline.  When  cold  the 
sense  of  smell  detects  very  little  or  no 
difference  from  pure  water,  until  decom- 
position takes  place,  when  ammonia  is 
evolved  in  large  quantities.  The  specific 
gravity  ranges  from  1005  to  1033.  There  is 
a slight  acid  re-action  on  litmus  paper, 
turning  it  pink.  The  chemical  constituents 
are,  on  the  average,  as  follows,  varying 
greatly  in  their  proportions 


Urea  

25 

Uric,  or  lithic  acid 

1 

Fixed  salts  

15 

Organic  matter 

10 

Water 

949 

1000 

(b)  The  Quantity  Voided  in  Twenty- 
four  Hours,  during  a state  of  health, 
varies  very  greatly  in  different  persons 
and  at  different  times;  but  about  two 
imperial  pints,  or  a little  more,  may  be 
considered  as  the  average,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Prout,  Christison,  Simon, 
and  others.  In  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  perspiration,  or  liquid  discharge  from 
the  bowels,  will  the  urine  become  more 
and  more  scanty,  and  vice  versd.  It  is 
from  this  cause  larger  in  quantity  hi  the 
winter  than  the  summer,  or  at  all  events 
in  a cold  rather  than  in  a hot  atmos- 
phere. It  is  also  greater  during  the  day 
than  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  than  in 
the  evening.  Besides  which  causes  of 
increase  and  diminution  In  health  may  be 


enumerated  excitement  and  anxiety  of 
mind. 

(c)  In  Disease  the  Quantity  of  Urine 
is  increased  when  the  lungs  and  skin  do  not 
properly  perform  their  office,  excepting 
when  fever  locks  up  this  secretion  as  well 
as  all  others.  Strong  nervous  paroxysms, 
or  those  of  hysteria  or  hypochondriasis,  or 
intermittent  fever,  produce  a discharge  of 
large  quantities  of  limpid  and  pale  urine, 
the  saline  and  organic  matters  being  then 
generally  healthy,  but  diluted  with  too 
large  a proportion  of  water,  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  thirty  pints  daily.  Occasion- 
ally without  actual  disease  of  the  kidneys 
the  quantity  of  urine  is  increased  with 
excess  of  urea;  but  if  sugar  is  present 
they  are  more  or  less  affected,  constituting 
a peculiar  disease  known  by  the  name  of 
diabetes  mellitus. 

{d)  The  Density  of  the  Urine  in  dis- 
ease may  vary  from  1000  to  1055,  and  as  it 
has  been  remarked  before  that  the  healthy 
range  is  from  1005  to  1033,  it  follows  that 
any  density  below  or  above  these  numbers 
is  a sign  of  disease. 

(e)  The  Urine  Secreted  after  Solid 
Food  is  very  different  from  that  passed 
with  a stomach  full  of  liquids.  In  the 
former  case  the  quantity  of  urea  is  twelve 
times  as  great  as  in  the  latter,  while  the 
salts  are  four  times  as  voluminous. 

(/)  The  Colour  is  high  when  the  urine 
is  scanty,  and  pale  when  in  large  volume. 
That  passed  in  the  morning  is  usually 
darker  than  the  water  passed  in  the  after 
part  of  the  day.  When  turbid  and  white,  or 
bluish-white,  there  is  present  either  chyle, 
milk,  mucus,  or  pus,  or  some  of  the  earthy 
phosphates  in  excess.  When  deep  yellow 
or  yellowish-green,  it  is  coloured  by  bile  or 
cystic  oxide.  A dark-red  or  purplish  colour 
is  given  by  an  admixture  of  the  purpurates 
or  by  inflammatory  disease ; and  a yellow- 
red  in  hectic  and  the  sweating  stage  of 
intermittent  fever ; while  a brownish  or 
cherry-red  is  due  to  the  red  particles  of 
blood  floating  in  it.  Brick-dust  colour  is 
derived  from  the  presence  of  lithate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  only  thrown  down  after 
it  becomes  cool.  A smoky  colour,  approach- 
ing to  chocolate,  is  the  result  of  bleeding 
into  the  kidneys;  while  a decided  black  is 
only  produced  by  a peculiar  disease  called 
melanosis.  Besides  the  above  causes  of 
the  change  of  colour  resulting  from  disease, 
several  others  are  met  with  as  the  effect  of 
food  or  medicine.  Thus,  rhubarb  gives  a 
brownish-red  colour,  madder  and  beet-root 
a brighter  red,  and  corn-poppies  and  log- 
wood one  of  a more  purple  cast. 

(g)  The  Natural  Odour  of  the  Urine 
is  absent  when  it  is  very  pale,  and  in  large 
quantities,  while  it  becomes  very  rank 
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when  scanty,  or  in  certain  diseases  of  | 
the  bladder.  Various  articles  of  food  and 
medicine  effect  this  quality,  such  as  as- 
paragus, copaiba,  &c.  It  becomes  aromatic 
in  some  nervous  disorders ; ammoniacal  in 
injuries  of  the  spine,  or  in  diseases  of  the 
bladder;  putrid,  from  the  presence  of  pus, 
mucus,  or  blood,  and  sometimes  also  in 
putrid  fevers ; and  sweetish  in  diabetes 
mellitus. 

(A)  The  further  description  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  urine,  and  the  tests  for 
them,  are  not  suited  to  any  but  those  who 
are  proficients  in  chemical  science. 

1925.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
situation  of  the  chief  organs  of  the  abdomen 
and  chest,  three  plans  are  annexed.  Fig.  181 
shows  a front  view  of  the  organs  of  circu- 
lation, respiration,  and  digestion;  (a  a) 
being  the  lungs,  (b)  the  heart,  (c)  the 
stomach,  (d)  the  liver,  (eee)  the  small 
intestines,  surrounded  by  the  large  intes- 
tines (f  G h),  which  commence  in  the  right 
groin  (f),  and  passing  under  the  edge  of  the 
liver  and  stomach  at  (g)  descend  on  the 
left  side  at  (h)  to  pass  out  of  the  body 
below.  Fig.  182  gives  a back  view  of  the 
same  organs,  showing  the  lungs  (a  a) 
reaching  much  lower  down  behind  than 
before,  with  the  large  vessels  lying  close  to 
the  backbone.  Beneath  these  are  the  liver 
and  stomach,  marked  by  the  same  letters 
as  before  ; and  opposite  tbe  middle  of  the 
back  are  shown  tbe  kidneys  (i  i),  with  the 
large  intestines  occupying  the  spaces  below 
them  on  each  side.  With  this  guide,  the 
parent  may  form  some  idea  as  to  the  organ 
which  is  suffering  from  disease,  when  pain 
Is  referred  by  the  child  to  any  particular 
part.  Fig.  183  is  added,  in  order  to  give  a 
side  view  or  section  of  these  several  parts ; 
the  same  letters  being  attached  to  each 
as  before,  with  the  addition  of  the  bladder 
(j),  the  rectum  (k),  the  commencement  of 
the  small  intestines,  called  the  duodenum 
at  (l),  and  the  pancreas  (m). 

1926.  The  State  of  the  Skin  may  be 
considered  as  symptomatic  of  various 
diseases.  Thus,  when  hot  and  dry,  there 
is  fever,  which  is  generally  high  in  pro- 
portion to  the  temperature  of  the  skin. 
When  cool  and  moist,  it  may  almost  always 
be  asserted  that  there  is  no  fever  present. 
A cold,  clammy,  and  moist  skin  some- 
times exists  with  a tolerable  degree  of 
health ; but  it  also  indicates  many  severe 
diseases,  and  is  frequently  a precursor  of 
death.  Many  eruptions  are  indications  of 
peculiar  general  diseases,  such  as  those 
accompanying  small-pox,  scarlet-fever, 
measles,  <fcc. ; while  in  other  cases  the  skin 
seems  to  be  the  sole  organ  affected,  as  in 
leprosy.  In  chronic  skin  affections  there  is, 
however,  as  a rule,  more  or  less  disorder 


of  the  general  system ; but  this  is  too  wide 
a subject  for  discussion  in  this  book. 

(a)  The  Colour  of  the  Skin  is  indicative 
of  various  conditions.  Thus,  a florid  and 
rich  complexion  shows  high  health,  when 
unaccompanied  by  a turgid  state  of  the 
vessels.  If  the  skin  is  of  a gamboge-yellow 
cast,  the  liver  is-  not  acting  as  it  should  do, 
though  this  shade  is  often  confounded  by 
inexperienced  persons  with  the  tanning 
effect  of  the  sun.  When  the  skin  is  blood- 
less, and  the  lips  are  white,  the  blood  is 
generally  too  watery,  or  deficient  in  red 
globules.  Many  other  slight  differences 
of  shade  are  only  distinguishable  by  the 
practised  eye. 

1927.  The  Expression  of  the  Eye,  and 
of  the  whole  countenance,  affords  an  excel- 
lent index  to  the  state  of  health  or  disease. 
When  the  eye  is  bright,  but  not  too  much 
so,  high  health  is  generally  present.  If 
languid,  there  is  a want  of  tone;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  excited  and  wandering,  some 
affection  of  the  brain  may  be  predicted. 
The  peculiar  expression  of  countenance 
accompanying  each  disordered  condition  of 
the  system  cannot  be  adequately  described, 
and  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  known 
again. 

Sect.  3.— Circumstances  influencing  Dis- 
ease, as  Age,  Temperament,  Sex,  &c. 

1928.  Age  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  disease,  beginning  with  the  gradual, 
and  often  imperfect,  establishment  of  respi- 
ration at  birth,  requiring  extra  care  in 
warmth  and  clothing,  and  passing  on 
through  the  phases  of  teething,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  organs  of  nutrition  and 
reproduction  at  the  respective  ages  of 
childhood,  puberty,  and  manhood,  and, 
lastly,  the  decline  in  the  activity  of  all 
the  organs  in  old  age.  These  facts  are  now 
thoroughly  recognised  by  the  Insurance 
societies,  who  calculate  from  their  large 
number  of  returns  the  exact  value  of  life 
at  any  given  age,  and  the  proportion  of 
sickness  per  cent.,  as  well  as  the  mortality. 

1929.  The  Temperament  also  materially 
modifies  all  the  functions  of  the  individual, 
both  in  health  and  disease.  Four  tempera- 
ments are  usually  recognised— the  sanguine , 
bilious , nervous , and  phlegmatic ; but  they 
run  into  one  another  so  as  to  produce 
various  compounds. 

(a)  The  Sanguine  Temperament  is  marked 
by  a full  but  not  fat  person,  with  considerable 
firmness  of  flesh.  The  hair  has  usually  a 
reddish  tint,  if  not  actually  red ; the  eyes 
are  blue  or  grey;  the  complexion  fair, 
with  some  degree  of  colour  in  it;  and 
the  skin  thin  and  transparent,  showing 
the  blood-vessels  clearly,  which  are  large. 
The  circulation  is  active,  the  pulse  being 
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full  and  frequent ; tlie  expression  of  counte- 
nance is  lively  and  changeable,  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  quick,  the  passions  strong 
and  readily  excited,  and  the  mind  some- 
what unstable. 

(6)  The  Bilious  Temperament  lias  also 
a full  and  firm  mass  of  flesh ; but  the  out- 
lines' of  the  person  are  more  abrupt,  and 
the  features  are  generally  larger  and  more 
marked,  with  a more  decided  expression  of 
countenance.  The  eyes  are  dark,  as  are 
also  the  complexion,  and  generally  the 
hair.  The  large  blood-vessels  are  full  of 
blood,  on  the  surface  especially;  but  the 
capillaries  do  not  display  the  red  globules, 
as  in  the  sanguine  temperament,  very  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  darker  shade  of  the 
skin,  and  the  smaller  proportion  of  capil- 
laries in  it.  The  pulse  is  full  and  firm,  the 
character  is  energetic,  and  the  passions 
are  strong,  with  a much  greater  perma- 
nence in  the  mental  as  well  as  the  bodily 
and  manifestations. 

(c)  The  Nervous  Temperament  is  accom- 
panied by  a small  and  spare  form,  soft  and 
slender  muscles,  but  full  of  energy,  and 
exhibiting  much  more  power  than  they 
appear  to  possess.  The  features  are  deli- 
cate, the  hair  generally  light,  but  some- 
times dark;  the  lips  slightly  developed, 
and  the  eyes  are  vivacious,  sparkling,  and 
sharp ; the  pulse  is  small  and  rather 
frequent,  being  also  easily  affected  by 
external  causes.  The  mental  phenomena 
are  all  of  a high  order,  while  those  of  the 
body,  are  generally  the  reverse. 

(d)  The  Phlegmatic  Temperament, 
sometimes  called  the  Lymphatic,  is  marked 
by  a soft  and  round  volume  of  muscle,  with 
the  spaces  filled  with  fat.  The  hair  is  rather 
light  than  otherwise,  as  also  are  the  eyes. 
The  skin  is  pale,  the  lips  thick,  and  the  face 
devoid  of  character  and  expression,  though 
often  well-formed  in  feature.  The  circu- 
lating system  is  not  fully  developed,  the 
pulse  being  slow  and  languid,  and  all  the 
functions  of  the  body  and  mind  are  com- 
paratively torpid. 

1930.  The  Term,  Idiosyncracy,  is  adopted 
by  medical  writers  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  word  nervous , that  is  to  say,  in  order  to 
conceal  ignorance,  and  to  substitute  a fine 
name  for  a confession  of  it.  We  find  that,  as 
a rule,  certain  medicines  or  articles  of  diet 
agree  or  disagree,  but  that  in  particular  cases 
the  rule  is  not  carried  out ; why  or  wherefore 
we  cannot  say,  but  being  unwilling  to  admit 
that  we  do  not  know,  we  say  that  the 
departure  from  the  usual  and  customary 
result  is  owing  to  idiosyncracy.  In  some 
persons  a very  small  dose  of  a medicine 
will  produce  an  extraordinary  effect,  so 
that,  for  instance,  a grain  or  two  of  calomel 
may  produce  violent  salivation,  and  if  the 


medical  attendant  informs  his  patient  that 
it  arises  from  an  idiosyncracy  on  his  part, 
he  will  perhaps  be  better  satisfied  with  his 
lot  than  if  he  were  informed  that  in  some 
cases  mercury  had  that  remarkable  effect, 
but  that  the  reason  for  it  was  beyond  the 
powers  of  man  to  divine.  So,  in  other  cases, 
fish  or  cheese,  or  mushrooms  will  disagree 
in  a very  alarming  manner,  still  owing  to 
idiosyncracy ; while  in  a third  set,  medicines 
will  have  an  exactly  opposite  effect  to  that 
usually  following  their  exhibition.  Thus,  I 
have  known  opium  act  as  a violent  aperient, 
and  in  many  cases  aperients  seem  to  have 
quite  the  contrary  effect  to  that  lor  which 
they  are  adopted. 

1931.  Hereditary  Predisposition  exerts 
a wide  influence  on  the  production  of  dis- 
ease, few  of  us  being  descended  from  sucli 
a perfectly  healthy  stock,  as  to  be  entirely 
free  from  its  operation.  Most  people  resem- 
ble their  parents  in  outward  appearance, 
and  from  this  it  may  be  supposed  that  they 
wrill  also  receive  an  impress  of  the  ten- 
dency to  particular  disease.  This  theoretical 
notion  is  practically  found  to  be  correct,  for 
we  are  continually  meeting  with  consump- 
tive children,  born  of  parents  who  have 
died  of  that  disease ; and  the  same  is  very 
remarkably  shown  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
constitutions.  Scrofula,  phthisis,  gout,  and 
insanity  are  always  considered  hereditary, 
to  which  may,  in  all  probability,  be  added 
asthma,  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  liver, 
and,  in  a remarkable  degree,  that  trouble- 
some affection  known  as  haemorrhoids. 

1932.  External  Circumstances  influence 
disease  almost  as  much  as  those  attached 
to  the  individual,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
cases,  even  more  so.  Thus,  there  is  a 
general  type  of  disease  which  changes  from 
year  to  year,  the  causes  of  which  we  know 
very  little  of,  but  in  some  cases  we  can  per- 
haps give  a guess  at.  Sometimes  the  pre- 
vailing type  is  caused  by  some  general 
error  in  the  management  of  children  or 
grown  people,  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  some  years  previously.  This  is  well 
marked  in  the  present  day  by  the  constant 
occurrence  of  disease  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  with  a general  low  type  of 
disease  and  intolerance  of  blood-letting, 
as  a consequence  of  the  abuse  of  the  lancet 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 
So  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  liver 
diseases  wrere  prevalent  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  them  what  is  called  fashionable, 
that  is  to  say,  common ; and  this  was  owing 
to  the  abuse  of  calomel  in  the  previous 
quarter,  or  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Confinement  in  school,  with  tight 
lacing,  produces  spinal  disease,  and  so  on, 
through  a long  series  of  fashionable  or 
prevalent  complaints,  which  are  all  more 
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or  less  produced  or  modified  by  external 
circumstances,  under  tlie  control  of  mothers 
of  families.  There  is  a very  common  com- 
plaint now  prevalent  among  young  ladies 
who  are  brought  out  into  fashionable 
society,  or  into  any  society  in  which  the 
dancing  of  the  present  day  is  indulged  in, 
and  which,  I believe  to  be  mainly  owing 
to  that  exciting  amusement  when  carried 
out  as  it  now  is,  joined  to  late  hours,  and 
the  erect  position  maintained  by  delicate 
frames  for  many  consecutive  hours.  It 
often  happens  that  mismanagement  does 
not  show  its  ill  c Sects  for  many  years,  and 
even  sometimes  not  until  the  next  gene- 
ration, when  an  unhealthy  child,  born  of 
parents  apparently  in  good  health,  is  the 
consequence  of  such  a proceeding.  The 
state  of  the  air,  too,  exerts  great  influence 
upon  health ; though  here  again  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  precise  nature  of  the 
change,  nor  can  it  be  foretold  by  any  sign 
whatever.  This  condition  is  known  by  the 
term  epidemic,  which  tells  us  nothing  but 
the  patent  fact,  and  only  serves  instead  of  a 
long  explanatory  phrase.  Nevertheless  it  is 
a fact,  that  there  is  some  strange  influence 
running  through  the  world,  and  apparently 
conveyed  by  the  air,  which  either  produces 
or  modifies  disease  in  a most  extraordinary 
way.  This,  however,  is  too  fully  known 
and  recognised  to  admit  of  dispute. 

Sect.  4. — Structural  Changes. 

1933.  The  actual  Changes  of  Struc- 
ture going  on  in  disease  may,  for  general 
purposes,  be  enumerated  as  — 1st,  those  of 
the  blood;  2nd,  increase  or  diminution  of 
nutrition  ( hypertrophy  and  atrophy ) ; 3rd, 
absolute  new  growths ; 4tli,  diseases  of  the 
Skin ; and,  5th,  diseases  of  the  nervous  mat- 
ter, generally  obscure. 

1934.  Diseased  Conditions  of  the  Blood, 
although  now  fully  recognised  as  con- 
stantly occurring,  and  as  being  the  founda- 
tion and  cause  of  numberless  diseases,  are 
net.  readily  proved  by  mathematical  demon- 
stration. But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
and  indeed  it  can  be  readily  shown,  that  in 
numerous  cases  the  blood  is  too  thick  or 
too  thin,  or  devoid  of  a proper  quantity  of 
red  globules,  or  perhaps  endowed  with  too 
large  a share  of  them.  These  defects,  how- 
ever, are  not  of  such  fatal  consequences  as 
those  which  are  not  so  easily  recognised, 
such  as  the  poisons  of  infectious  diseases,  or 
fVom  the  bites  of  snakes,  or  mad  dogs,  &c., 
all  of  which  pass  into  the  blood,  and  for  the 
time  enter  its  composition.  Whenever, 
also,  this  fluid  is  too  full  of  bile,  or  is  not 
properly  depurgated  by  the  intestines  and 
kidneys,  it  is  rendered  more  or  less  unfit 
for  the  work  which  it  has  to  perform  in 
building  up  the  machine  and  effecting  the 


various  secretions,  and  the  consequences 
are  lamentable  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  mischief  in  itself 

1935.  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  are 
merely  an  excess  or  diminution  in  the 
natural  powers  of  nutrition  which  reside  i?i 
the  small  capillary  vessels  acting  on  thq 
blood  itself.  Thus,  an  organ  is  over-stimu- 
lated from  some  defective  condition  of  its 
nerves,  and  as  a consequence  of  this  its 
vessels  nourish  it  too  much,  producing  an 
increase  of  size  or  thickness,  which  may 
either  extend  to  its  cavity,  if  any,  or  not, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  heart  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  this  disease,  and  indeed 
is  the  only  one  which  suffers  severely  from 
it,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  formation, 
which  demands  a machine  perfect  in  its 
several  valves,  and  easily  deranged  by 
having  one  part  out  of  proportion  with  the 
rest,  though  in  itself  perhaps  stronger  and 
more  healthy  than  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  a part  sometimes  wastes  away  from 
a defect  in  its  nutrition,  the  stimulus  not 
being  sufficient  to  procure  a proper  supply 
of  nutritious  matter  from  the  blood.  This 
is  called  atrophy , a state  which  always 
exists  to  a greater  or  less  degree  in  the 
muscles  when  not  used,  as  in  the  bed- 
ridden, sedentary,  or  paralytic  person. 
There  is  generally  a great  paleness  in  the 
muscles  so  affected,  owing  to  a deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  blood  to  them.  In  hyper- 
trophy, on  the  other  hand,  the  red  colour  is 
rendered  more  marked.  These  states  may 
affect  muscle,  bone,  skin,  fat,  glandular 
structure,  or,  in  fact,  almost  any  organ  of 
the  body. 

1936.  New  Growths  may  be  of  various 
kinds,  which  are  either  of  matters  similar 
to  those  already  existing,  or  of  others 
different  altogether.  To  thb  former  belong 
deposits  of  lime,  fat,  coagulable  lymph, 
cartilage,  &c.,  in  situations  where  they  do 
not  exist  by  nature,  and  where  they  are 
completely  foreign  bodies,  and  olten  of 
serious  consequence  to  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  part.  Thus, 
lime  when  deposited  in  the  texture  of  an 
artery,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  elastic 
properties  of  its  coats.  Cartilage,  again, 
is  in  some  situations  a very  elastic  and 
useful  cushion,  but  in  others  it  is  an  inter- 
loper, and  acts  prejudicially  in  various 
ways.  Fat,  again,  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  is  usefully  employed  as  a means  of 
keeping  the  interior  warm,  and  also  as  a 
reservoir  of  heat-making  material;  but 
when  interspersed  among  the  muscular 
fibres  it  prevents  their  contracting  with 
due  force,  and  diminishes  their  power  by 
one-half,  or  sometimes  in  a still  higher 
degree. 

(a)  New  Growths  differing  from  all 
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existing  organs  are  called  heterologous , in 
pathology,  and  consist  of  several,  which 
scarcely  admit  of  more  than  a rapid 
enumeration  in  this  book.  They  are,  again, 
subdivided  into  malignant  and  non-malig- 
nant , the  latter  comprising  only  tubercles ; 
while  the  former  comprehends  the  varieties 
of  cancer,  known  by  the  names  of  scirrhus , 
encephaloid  disease,  or  medullary  sarcoma, 
fungus  hcematodes,  and  also  of  melanosis. 
All  these  several  diseases,  however,  are 
beyond  the  province  of  domestic  manage- 
ment, and  can  only  be  distinguished  and 
treated  with  any  chance  of  success  by  the 
experienced  medical  practitioner. 

1937.  Diseases  of  the  Skin  are  almost 
all  of  them  connected  more  or  less  with 
structural  change;  but  their  varieties  are 
so  great  and  so  difficult  to  distinguish,  that 
it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  teach  any 
non-medical  reader  how  to  recognise  their 
appearance. 

1938.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 
are  supposed,  from  analogy,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  alteration  of  structure;  but  as 
yet  little  has  been  done,  even  with  the 


assistance  of  the  microscope,  in  detecting 
them.  Cancer,  tubercle,  &c.,  may  readily 
be  seen  when  occurring  in  the  nervous 
masses ; but  this  is  not  what  is  meant,  but 
rather  those  curious  alterations  which  go 
on,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  dis- 
ordered action  of  the  nervous  power, 
producing  partial  paralysis,  or  excessive 
sensibility,  or  spasms  of  the  parts  to  which 
the  nervous  matter  implicated  is  supplied. 
Softening  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
(ramollisement)  is  a common  structural 
change,  and  the  word  is  in  every  body’s 
mouth ; but  beyond  this  very  little  is  known 
of  the  actual  diseases  and  changes  going  on 
in  the  nervous  system.  In  a natural  state  of 
the  nervous  system,  there  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar  tendency  in  the  several  parts  to 
be  affected  by  what  is  called  sympathy— 
that  is  to  say,  when  one  part  suffers 
another  is  influenced  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  disease  this  condition  is  often 
much  more  highly  developed,  producing 
what  is  called  a morbid  sympathy , but 
no  structural  changes  have  hitherto  been 
detected. 


CHAP.  II. 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS. 


Sect.  1.— General  Remarks. 

1939.  By  the  Term  Therapeutics,  we  un- 
derstand the  science  which  treats  of  the  cure 
or  palliation  of  disease,  whether  by  means  of 
drugs,  or  surgical  appliances,  or  diet,  or  in 
fact  any  other  agent  whatsoever.  It  is  usual 
to  class  remedies  for  disease  under  the  heads 
of  medicines,  medical  hygiene  and  surgical 
appliances;  and  this  method  will  be  adopted 
here,  omiting  all  remedies  which  are  of 
such  a dangerous  nature  as  to  be  more 
than  usually  liable  to  abuse.  It  is  noto- 
rious, that  even  those  of  the  mildest  kind 
may  be  used  improperly,  and  indeed  often 
are  so ; but  as  it  is  also  evident,  from  con- 
stant experience,  that  mothers  of  families 
as  well  as  fathers,  and  old  maids  and  old 
bachelors  also,  will  quack  themselves,  and 
their  friends  when  they  will  let  them,  it 
is  better  to  afford  them  sound  and  useful 
advice  on  the  subject,  than  to  leave  them 
to  grope  their  way  in  the  dark;  or  to  apply 
to  those  who  are,  perhaps,  quite  as  ignorant 
as  themselves,  and  not  always  quite  as 
honest 


Sect.  2.— On  the  Properties  of  Medi- 
cines, their  Mode  of  Operation,  and 
the  Diseases  in  which  they  are  Used. 

1940.  Remarks.— The  following  medi- 
cines are  inserted  as  those  least  likely  to 
abuse,  and  as  serving  all  the  common 
purposes  of  family  use.  Each  will  be 
introduced  in  alphabetical  order,  with  its 
properties  and  effects  given  under  the 
respective  heads— (a)  Physical  properties, 
(b)  Therapeutical  effects;  ( c ) Use;  and 
(d)  Dose , and  mode  of  administration. 
Extracts,  tinctures,  and  all  such  com- 
pounds as  will  bear  keeping,  and  are  likely 
to  be  useful  in  a family,  are  better  when 
bought  at  a good  druggist’s  than  as  made 
at  home.  They  are  therefore  merely  given 
without  any  directions  for  manufacture, 
especially  as  the  druggist’s  price  is  now  so 
low  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
everybody. 

1941.  In  Purchasing  Drugs,  whether  in 
a raw  state  or  in  the  form  of  extracts,  tinc- 
tures, &c.,  it  is  very  important  to  obtain  them 
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from  a respectable  house,  who  will  then 
always  take  care  that  the  article  is  genuine 
and  properly  labelled.  The  adulteration  of 
drugs  is  enormously  carried  on,  and,  as 
commonly  sold,  the  strength  is  seldom 
above  one-half  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Besides  this,  there  is  the  danger  of  the 
substitution  of  a cheap  drug  for  a dear  one, 
as  in  cod-liver-oil,  for  which  common  fish- 
oil  is  often  sold,  or  in  that  of  quinine, 
which  is  replaced  by  salicine,  costing  less 
than  a quarter  of  its  price,  and  being 
almost  valueless  as  a tonic.  The  public 
are  therefore  completely  dependent  on  the 
honesty  of  the  vendor,  as  of  course  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
for  themselves  between  good  and  bad  drugs, 
nor  even  can  they  tell  one  kind  of  rhubarb 
from  another,  although  the  wholesale  price 
varies  75  per  cent.,  and  the  effects  in  as 
great  a proportion. 

1942.  Drugs  are  most  of  them  soon 
spoiled  by  keeping,  and  in  all  cases  they 
should  be  preserved  j in  well-stoppered 
bottles,  with  the  exception  of  some  few, 
such  as  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  soda,  &c.,  which 
will  keep  without  injury  for  an  indefinite 
time.  All  vegetable  medicines  lose  their 
virtues  in  the  course  of  a few  months,  if  not 
carefully  closed  from  the  air ; and  even  in 
bottles  they  seldom  keep  good  for  a year. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  purchase  them 
in  small  quantities  at  a time,  and  to  renew 
them  at  intervals  of  twelvemonths.  Tinc- 
tures will  keep  for  a much  longer  time ; but 
even  they,  in  the  course  of  years,  lose  a 
portion  of  their  properties  ; though,  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  spirit  evaporates,  they 
become  more  concentrated,  and,  conse- 
quently, stronger  in  a given  quantity,  until 
the  virtues  become  lost  by  keeping.  Thus, 
laudanum,  when  imperfectly  corked,  is 
often  increased  in  strength  fully  one  half, 
or  even  more,  the  spirit  escaping  at  the 
cork,  and  the  opium  itself  remaining  be- 
hind. I have  often  seen  a small  bottle  of  it, 
which  was  originally  full,  left  at  the  end  of 
a year  or  two  with  only  oue-sixth,  or  one- 
eighth,  of  its  contents  occupied  by  a thick 
and  black  fluid,  which  is  the  concentrated 
laudanum  five  or  six  times  the  original 
strength.  This  ought  to  be  known  and 
guarded  against,  or  otherwise  the  most 
fatal  results  might  occur,  from  giving  a 
dose  five  times  as  great  as  was  intended. 
In  the  case  of  children,  and,  indeed,  in 
adults  also,  a mistake  from  this  cause  may 
easily  make  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

1943.  The  Utensils  necessary  for  the 
domestic  compounding  of  drugs,  are— 1st, 
small  scales  and  weights;  2nd,  glass-mea- 
sures*; .3rd,  a Wedgwood  mortar ; 4th,  a 
spatula  or  two , and  a slab  of  glazed 


earthenware.  These  are  generally  arranged 
in  a medicine  chest , which  is  made  with 
compartments  to  contain  them  as  well  as 
the  drugs  most  commonly  used,  or  likely  to 
be  required  at  short  notice. 

(a)  The  Scales  and  Weights  which  are 
used  for  this  purpose  are  of  brass,  and  only 
capable  of  weighing  drachms,  scruples,  or 
grains.  Under  the  head  of  weights  and 
measures  will  be  found  the  table  of  apothe- 
caries weight,  at  page  622,  which  explains 
the  various  proportions  used  in  compound- 
ing medicines ; but  when  sold  by  the 
wholesale  druggist,  they  are  weighed  by 
avoirdupoise  weight.  The  marks  employed 
are  also  there  given,  so  that  by  their  aid 
any  prescription  may  be  made  out  by  those 
who  understand  the  rudiments  of  Latin, 
remembering  always  that  the  numerals  are 
Roman,  the  final  (i)  being  written  with  a 
tail,  thus,  (xij).  In  addition  to  these,  (ss) 
stands  for  half;  and  (a  or  ana)  for  of  each, 
(M)  being  the  abbreviation  for  misce , mix, 
and  (c  or  cum),  in  English  with , being  fre- 
quently used. 

(by  Glass  Measures  are  of  two  sizes, 
called  the  drop  measure  and  the  ounce 
measure.  The  former  is  tall  and  thin,  and 
is  divided  into  60  minims,  the  whole  being 
marked  at  the  top  with  the  sign  used  for 
the  drachm  (3).  The  ounce  measure  gene- 
rally contains  about  three  or  four  ounces, 
and  is  divided  into  drachms  (3),  ounces  (3), 
and  table-spoonfuls,  each  of  which  last  are 
equal  to  half  an  ounce.  For  these  glasses, 
which  are  intended  for  domestic  use,  it  is 
always  better  to  have  them  marked  with 
the  signs  used  by  apothecaries  on  one  side  of 
the  scale,  and  on  the  other  with  tea-spoonful 
equal  to  one  drachm,  dessert-spoonful  equal 
to  two  drachms  and  a half,  and  table- 
spoonful equal  to  half  an  ounce.  In  this 
way,  the  variation  in  the  capacity  of  dif- 
ferently-shaped spoons  does  not  affect  the 
dose  of  medicines,  as  they  may  always  be 
measured  out  by  the  glass  measure,  and 
will  then  give  an  accurate  result. 

(c)  The  Wedgwood  Mortar  is  employed 
for  dissolving  any  saline  matter  or  extract 
in  water  or  other  fluid  when  time  is  of 
consequence,  or  it  may  be  used  for  mixing 
powders  when  dry;  or  for  incorporating 
together  extracts  or  powders  so  as  to 
form  a mass  for  pills.  For  regular  dis- 
pensing, a brass  mortar  is  used  for  the 
last  purpose  ; but  the  Wedgwood  make  is 
quite  sufficient  for  domestic  use.  When 
strong  mineral  acids  or  nitrate  of  silver  are 
employed,  a glass  mortar  is  the  proper 
article. 

(d)  A Slab  of  Earthenware  and  a 
Spatula  are  necessary  for  mixing  together, 
and  afterwards  dividing,  powders,  pills,  and 
ointments.  A small  spatula  is  useful  for 
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powders  and  pills,  while  a larger  one  is 
required  for  ointment.  When  a compound 
powder  has  been  well  mixed  in  the  mortar, 
or,  if  small,  on  the  slab,  with  the  spatula, 
it  is  more  easily  divided  into  equal  portions 
by  means  of  the  spatula,  various  simple 
methods  being  adopted ; as,  for  instance, 
either  by  heaping  up  similar  little  heaps  of 
powder  in  the  papers,  adding  to  one,  and 
subtracting  from  another,  until  all  are 
alike  ; or  else  by  spreading  out  the  powder 
and  patting  it  flat,  after  which  the  spatula 
is  drawn  across  it  in  straight  lines,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  required.  In  making 
pills,  a mass  of  a proper  consistence,  in 
point  of  tenacity,  is  first  made,  either  in 
the  mortar  or  on  the  slab ; and,  by  means 
of  syrup,  confection,  or  water,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ingredients.  This  mass 
is  then  rolled  out  into  a long,  thin  roll, 
with  the  spatula ; after  which  it  is  first 
halved,  and  then  again  subdivided  into 
halves,  quarters,  &c.,  until  the  desired 
number  of  portions  corresponding  with 
the  intended  pills  is  obtained.  These 
being  more  or  less  square  in  form,  are 
each  rolled  between  the  fingers  until  they 
become  round,  using  magnesia  or  liquorice 
powder  in  all  these  operations,  to  prevent 
them  sticking  to  the  spatula,  slab,  or  fingers. 
A pill-machine  is  employed  by  those  wiio 
make  large  numbers  of  pills,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  for  domestic  use.  Ointments 
are  merely  rubbed  on  the  slab  with  the 
spatula  until  the  various  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  mixed. 

(e)  The  Medicine  Chest  is  generally  a 
small  box  of  mahogany  or  rosewood, 
which  is  divided  into  partitions  and 
drawers,  for  the  purpose  of  containing 
the  above  articles,  as  well  as  the  drugs  in 
ordinary  use.  A complete  chest  would  con- 
tain all,  or  nearly  all.  the  drugs  described 
in  the  present  section,  but  a small  one 
must  be  cut  down  to  the  most  common 
kinds. 

List  of  Drugs  Suited  to  Domestic  Use. 

1944.  Acacia  Gum.— Exudes  from  the  bark 
of  various  species  of  acacias;  imported  from 
Egypt  and  different  parts  of  Africa. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Irregular  frag- 
ments, Of  a pale  yellow  colour,  semi- 
transparent, insipid,  inodorous,  soluble  in 
water,  but  not  in  alcohol. 

( b ) Therapeutical  effects.— Emollient  and 
soothing. 

(c)  Used  in  catarrhs  and  other  irritations 
cf  mucous  membranes,  also  to  suspend  in- 
soluble substances  in  liquids. 

( d ) Dose.— Half  a drachm  upwards. 

1945.  Acid,  Acetic.  — Vinegar  distilled 

from  wood,  and  purified. 

{a)  Physical  properties.— Limpid,  colour- 


less, volatile ; odour,  pungent  and  fragrant ; 
taste,  acid ; specific  gravity,  1.048. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant,  es- 
charotic,  but  when  diluted  with  water, 
cooling. 

(c)  Used  in  lotions  for  cooling  purposes, 
diluted  with  water,  also  in  ringworm  and 
removing  wrarts. 

(d)  Dose.— It  is  not  given  internally, 
except  in  combination  with  other  remedies. 

1946.  Acid,  Acetic  {diluted).  — Diluted 
acetic  acid,  prepared  from  the  acid,  par.  1945. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  — A clear  acid 
fluid  ; specific  gravity,  1.008. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Astringent, 
diaphoretic,  cooling,  and  antiseptic.  It  is 
useful  in  making  the  acetate  of  lead  more 
soluble.  Externally,  it  is  stimulant  in  its 
full  strength,  or  when  mixed  with  water, 
cooling. 

( c ) Used  in  fevers  internally;  or  as  a 
gargle  with  capsicum  ; or  as  an  inhalation 
in  sore  throat.  A useful  lotion  when  mixed 
with  spirit  and  water,  in  bruises,  sprains, 
and  burns. 

(d)  Dose.— Half  a drachm  to  one  drachm. 

1947.  Acid,  Benzoic. 

(i a ) Physical  properties.  — White  and 
shining  crystals,  with  flakes  of  a fragrant 
aromatic  odour,  and  acid  taste.  Sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  is  easily  dissolved  in 
alcohol.  When  heated,  is  completely  eva- 
porated, with  an  agreeable  and  peculiar 
odour ; but  if  the  temperature  is  raised  too 
high,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a yellow 
flame. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effect.— Stimulant  and 
expectorant. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis. 

(d)  Dose.— 5 grains  to  half  a drachm  twice 
a day. 

1948.  Acid,  Citric,  prepared  from  the 
juice  of  lemons. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— Sharp  acid  taste, 
white  semi-transparent  crystals  of  a 
rhomboidal  shape.  Specific  gravity,  1.617; 
decomposed  by  heat ; soluble  in  twice  their 
weight  of  cold,  and  half  their  weight  of 
boiling  water. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Refrigerant  and 
antiseptic. 

(c)  Used  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  com- 
plaints ; dissolved  in  water  as  a substitute 
for  lemon  juice,  and  added  to  soda  to  form 
the  common  effervescing  draught. 

(d)  Dose.— 10  grains  to  one  scruple;  15 
grains  of  the  acid  neutralize  20  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  to  form  the  effervescing 
draught. 

1949.  Acid,  Gallic,  prepared  from  galls. 

{a)  Physical  properties. — A powder  of  a 

nearly  colourless  semi-crystalline  appear- 
ance, dissipated  by  heat,  dissolves  in 
water  and  spirit. , 
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( b ) Used  in  discharges  of  blood  and  in 
diarrhoea,  and  in  other  mucous  discharges. 
Also  in  hemorrhoids. 

( c ) Dose.— 2 to  5 grains.  As  an  injection 
half  a drachm  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of 
water;  as  an  ointment,  20  grains  are  mixed 
with  an  ounce  of  lard,  with  the  addition  of 
30  or  40  grains  of  powdered  opium. 

1950.  Acid,  Hydrochloric,  formerly 
called  muriatic  acid,  obtained  from  common 
salt. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— Events,  a white, 
acrid,  and  suffocating  vapour,  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Taste  intensely  acrid  and  caustic, 
colourless  when  pure,  but  usually  is  of  a 
straw  colour  from  the  presence  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  or  nitrous  acid.  Specific  gravity,  116. 

Aot  used  in  its  full  strength. 

1951.  Acid,  Hydrochloric  (diluted).— 
The  above  acid,  mixed  with  three  times 
its  bulk  of  water. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— The  same  as  the 
full  acid,  but  weaker,  which  see. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Tonic,  anti- 
septic, and  partially  diuretic,  by  promoting 
all  the  secretions. 

(c)  Used , when  combined  with  diluted 
nitric  acid,  in  affections  of  the  liver; 
also  with  bitters,  to  prevent  the  generation 
of  worms;  in  gargles  for  sore  throat. 

(<2)  Dose 20  minims  to  40. 

1952.  Acid,  Hydrocyanic  (diluted.) 

(а)  Physical  properties.— A.  transparent, 
colourless,  and  limpid  fluid,  with  a strong 
odour  of  bitter  almonds. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Sedative,  lower- 
ing the  action  of  the  heart,  and  allaying 
irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

(c)  Used  in  coughs  of  all  kinds,  including 
hooping-cough ; in  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  neuralgia.  Externally,  it  is 
useful  in  allaying  itching  of  the  skin.  Too 
powerful  for  domestic  use. 

(d)  Dose. — 2 minims  to  3,  in  almond  mix- 
ture or  bitter  infusion.  If  the  full  action  is 
required,  it  should  be  given  with  distilled 
water.  Poisonous  in  large  doses. 

1953.  Acid,  Nitric,  or  aquafortis . 

(a)  Physical  properties.— V ery  acid  and 
corrosive;  fumes  strongly  with  a suffocating 
odour;  evaporates  entirely  by  heat;  when 
pure  colourless,  but  often  yellowish  from 
the  presence  of  nitrous  acid ; absorbs  water 
from  the  air,  tinges  the  skin  yellow.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  1.42. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Strongly  caustic. 

(c)  Used  only  externally,  for  the  removal 
of  excrescences— such  as  warts,  also  for 
certain  ulcers  not  commonly  met  with,  and 
for  carious  teeth,  all  requiring  the  greatest 
care. 

1954.  Acid,  Nitric  (diluted).— The  above 


mixed  with  nine  times  its  bulk  of  distilled 
water. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— ± The  same  as  the 
above,  varying  only  in  degree.  Specific 
gravity,  1.082. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects Tonic,  anti- 

septic, and  when  given  with  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid,  useful  in  torpid  condition  of 
the  liver. 

(c)  Used  as  a drink,  largely  diluted,  in 
typhus  fever  (1  drachm  to  a pint  of  water), 
in  chronic  afiections  of  the  liver,  and 
dyspepsia. 

(d)  Dose — 5 minims  to  20. 

1955.  Acid,  Sulphuric,  or  oil  of  vitriol. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A dense,  trans- 
parent, colourless,  very  acid,  and  oil-like 
fluid,  inodorous,  and  excessively  corro- 
sive ; attracts  water  from  the  air.  Specific 
gravity,  1.843. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant  and 
escharotic. 

(c)  Used  for  the  bites  of  venomous  animals. 

1956.  Acid,  Sulphuric  (diluted).  — The 
above  mixed  with  about  eleven  times  its 
bulk  of  water. 

(a)  Physical  properties Strong  acid 

taste,  inodorous,  colourless,  and  transpa- 
rent. Specific  gravity,  1.103. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Tomo,  astrin- 
gent, and  antiseptic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  also  to  check 
sweatings,  salivation,  and  diarrhoea ; like- 
wise as  a gargle. 

(d)  Dose — 10  minims  to  30,  diluted  largely 
(2  drachms  to  8 ounces)  as  a gargle,  with 
honey,  sage,  &c. 

1957.  Acid,  Tartaric. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— Colourless  im- 
perfect crystals,  inodorous,  very  acid, 
soluble  largely  in  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects Refrigerant, 

antiseptic,  diuretic,  and  slightly  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  fevers,  &c.,  with  some  soda 
or  potass,  as  an  effervescing  draught, 
instead  of  citric  acid ; the  proportions  being 
the  same  (see  Citric  Acid). 

(d)  Dose.— 15  grains  to  25. 

1958.  -Ether,  Sulphuric. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A limpid,  vola- 
tile, inflammable  fluid,  without  colour, 
produces  great  cold  by  evaporation ; taste, 
peculiar,  but  hot  and  pungent;  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  readily  so  in  alcohol. 
Specific  gravity,  750.  Dissolves  camphor, 
resin,  caoutchouc,  and  fat. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— A diffusible 
stimulant,  afterwards  narcotic  and  anti- 
spismodic;  externally  cooling;  when  in- 
haled producing  anaesthesia. 

(c)  Used  in  hysteria,  faintings,  asthma, 
and  other  spasmodic  complaints. 
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(d)  Dose.— 20  minims  to  60,  in  water. 

1959.  Aloes,  B arb aloes.— 1 The  inspissated 
juice  of  the  cut  leaf  of  the  Aloe  spicata, 
imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
West  Indies. 

(a)  Physical  proper ties.— Of  a dark  brown 
colour,  and  shining  resinous  surface,  with 
a strong  disagreeable  odour,  and  very  bitter 
taste ; very  difficult  to  powder,  and  soluble 
iii  diluted  alcohol. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— A.  stimulating 
purgative,  producing  its  chief  effects  on  the 
lower  bowels.  Apt  to  produce  and  aggra- 
vate henrorrhoids. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  and  in  head-affec- 
tions ; also  as  a common  purgative. 

( d ) Dose.— One-fourth  of  a grain  to  5 
grains,  well  powdered,  or  dissolved  in  hot 
water. 

1960.  Aloes,  Hepatic.  — An  uncertain 
species. 

( а ) Physical  properties.— A liver-brown 
coloured  extract,  opaque,  with  a dull  and 
waxy  fracture;  taste  very  bitter,  smell 
peculiar,  but  not  fragrant;  powder  of  a 
golden  colour. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.  — A stimulant 
aperient,  somewhat  stomachic  and,  like 
the  last,  apt  to  engender  hemorrhoids. 

(c)  Used  like  the  last. 

(i d ) Dose.— 1 grain  to  5 grains,  prepared 
as  above. 

1961.  Aloes,  Socotrine.— Another  doubt- 
ful species  of  aloe. 

(а)  Physical  properties.— A brittle  extract, 
with  a bitter  taste;  of  a reddisn-Drown 
colour,  and  aromatic  odour.  The  fracture 
is  usually  smooth  and  shining,  but  some- 
times a little  rough.  Easily  reduced  to  a 
powder  of  a golden-yellow  colour.  Soluble 
in  water  and  spirit. 

(б)  (c)  (d)  The  same  as  the  preceding 
article. 

1962.  Alum. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A semi-trans- 
parent, rough,  irregular  mass  of  saline 
matter.  Taste,  acid-astringent.  Soluble 
in  18  parts  of  water  at  60  degrees,  and  in 
a little  more  than  an  equal  weight  of  water 
at  212  degrees. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Astringent  and 
styptic. 

(c)  Used  internally  in  hemorrhages  and 
mucous  discharges ; externally,  as  a wash 
in  opthalmia,  or  as  a gargle  in  relaxed 
uvula. 

(cl)  Dose.— 10  grains  to  20. 

1963.  Ammoniacum,  Gum.  — A natural 
exudation  from  the  Coshak  plant. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — In  irregular  dry 
masses  and  tears,  of  a yellow  colour  exter- 
nally, internally  white;  odour,  peculiar; 


taste,  nauseous,  sweet,  and  bitter;  forms 
emulsion  with  water  of  a whity-brown 
colour,  soluble  in  vinegar  and  alcohol. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Stimulating 
expectorant. 

(c)  Used  in  asthma,  and  chronic  bron- 
chitis, especially  in  old  people. 

(d)  Dose.— 10  grains  to  30,  in  pills  or 
emulsion. 

1964.  Ammonia,  only  used  in  solution* 
except  in  combination  with  acids. 

1965.  Ammonia,  Liquor  of Ammonia 

condensed  in  water. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A stimulating 
solution,  with  a strong  smell  of  ammonia. 
Acts  on  the  skin  with  the  power  of  a 
blister,  or  when  reduced  in  strength  as  a 
rubefacient  only. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Stimulating, 
diaphoretic,  anti-acid,  when  given  inters 
nally.  Externally,  irritant  and  escharotic. 

(c)  Used , when  largely  diluted,  in  faint- 
ings,  asphyxia,  hysteria,  spasms,  acidities 
of  the  stomach ; and,  externally,  as  an  irri- 
tant of  the  skin. 

(d)  Dose 5 minims  to  15. 

1966.  Ammonia,  Muriate  of.— Now  called 
the  hydrochlorate. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A solid,  semi- 
crystalline mass,  with  a cool,  acrid,  and 
penetrating  taste.  Sublimates  at  300  de- 
grees. Soluble  in  three  parts  of  cold  water 
and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water; 
also  in  five  parts  of  alcohol. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Slightly  ape- 
rient and  emetic,  diaphoretic  and  diuretic. 
Externally,  rubefacient  and  cooling. 

(c)  Used  chietiy  externally,  dissolved  in 
water  for  indolent  tumours  and  for  chil- 
blains ; also,  to  procure  a low  temperature, 
as  a freezing  powder.  (See  page  403.) 

(d)  Dose.— 10  grains  to  30. 

1967.  Ammonia,  Sesqui  Carbonate  of. — 
Ammonia  united  with  carbonic  acid. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  — A mass  of 
irregular  crystals,  somewhat  resembling 
white  sugar,  but  more  transparent  and 
striated.  Smell,  pungent ; taste,  sharp  and 
alkaline;  soluble  in  four  times  its  weight 
of  cold  water ; becomes  opaque  and  friable 
on  exposure  to  the  air. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Stimulating, 
antispasmodic,  diaphoretic,  and  anti-acid. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  and  all 
diseases  requiring  a rapidly  acting  diffus- 
able  stimulant.  Externally,  to  the  nostrils 
in  syncope, 

(d)  Dose — 2 grains  to  5,  in  pills  or  dis- 
solved in  any  fluid. 

1968.  Almonds,  Sweet. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Soft,  oily,  and 
sweet  taste ; kernels  brown  outside,  white 
within. 
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(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Demulcent. 

(c)  Used  in  emulsion  for  slight  chronic 
coughs. 

1969.  Almonds,  Oil  of Obtained  from 

the  almond. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — An  inodorous 
and  tasteless  oil,  of  a straw  colour.  Easily 
mixed  with  water  to  form  an  emulsion, 
with  yolk  of  egg  or  mucilage ; soon  spoiled 
by  exposure  to  the  air. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Demulcent. 

( c ) Used  in  cases  of  irritant  poisoning; 
also  in  bronchitis,  mixed  with  other 
remedies. 

1970.  Aniseed,  Oil  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— An  oil  of  a 
bright  straw  colour,  resembling  the  seeds 
in  taste  and  smell. 

(&)  Therapeutical  effects.— Carminative  and 
stomachic ; also  slighty  antispasmodic. 

(c)  Used  in  flatulence  and  colicy  pains; 
also  for  infants  and  children  when  griped. 

(d)  Bose — 3 to  5 minims,  rubbed  down 
with  sugar  or  mucilage. 

1971.  Antimony,  Potassio-tartbate  of.— 
Tartar  emetic. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A colourless, 
transparent,  inodorous,  crystallized  salt, 
with  a slightly  metallic  taste.  Soluble  in 
fifteen  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water;  inso- 
luble in  pure  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  proof 
spirit  or  wine.  The  aqueous  solution 
becomes  decomposed  by  keeping. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Emetic  in  large 
doses ; diaphoretic  in  small  ones ; expec- 
torant, slightly  aperient  and  alterative; 
externally  applied,  produces  a crop  of  pus- 
tules. 

(c)  Used  to  evacuate  the  stomach;  also 
In  pneumonia  in  large  doses ; as  a diapho- 
retic in  cutaneous  diseases.  Externally 
applied  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  to 
produce  counter-irritation. 

( d ) Dose.— As  an  emetic,  1 grain  to  4 
grains  in  solution;  in  pneumonia,  } a grain 
to  3 grains,  often  repeated ; as  an  expecto- 
rant, or  diaphoretic,  i of  a grain  to  \ a 
grain. 

b 1972.  Asafoetida,  Gum. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A mass  of  irre- 
gular pieces,  varying  in  colour  from  red  or 
reddish-brown  to  white ; odour  resembling 
garlic,  but  more  fetid;  taste,  bitter  and 
slightly  acrid;  difficult  to.  powder,  unless 
rubbed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Forms 
a milky  mixture  with  water. 

(b)  'Therapeutical  effects.— Antispasmodic, 
expectorant,  anthelminthic. 

(c)  Used  in  hysteria,  flatulence,  colic,  &c. 

(d)  Dose— 5 to  10  grains. 

1973.  Bismuth,  Trisnitrate  of The 

metal  bismuth  united  with  nitric  acid. 


(а)  Physical  properties — A white,  taste- 
less, inodorous  powder,  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects Antispasmodic, 

stomachic,  and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  attended  with  pain 
of  the  stomach,  and  water-brash. 

(d)  Dose.— 5 to  10  grains. 

1974.  Borax.— Biborate  of  soda. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— Sweetish,  shin- 
ing, efflorescent  crystals,  soluble  in  twelve 
parts  of  cold,  and  two  parts  of  boiling  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Absorbent,  cool- 
ing, and  alterative. 

(c)  Used  in  intestinal  irritation  of  infants. 
Externally  applied  to  thrush,  and  to  cu- 
taneous diseases. 

id)  Dose.  — 5 grains  to  30.  Externally 
applied,  dissolved  in  eight  times  its  weight 
of  honey  or  mucilage. 

1975.  Buchu.— Leaves  of  the  Buchu. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  — Leaves  of  a 
strong  peculiar  smell,  and  slightly  bitter 
but  earthy  taste.  Of  an  olive  colour  on  the 
upper  surface,  pale  and  rugose  below,  where 
they  are  studded  with  minute  glands. 

(P)  Therapeutical  effects.—  Tonic,  diuretic, 
and  sudorific ; exerting  also  a peculiarly 
soothing  effect  upon  the  bladder  and  kid- 
neys. 

(c)  Used  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  but 
chiefly  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
bladder. 

1976.  Calamine  ( prepared > A native 

carbonate  of  zinc. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  — A dull,  pink 
powder,  heavy,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Astringent  and 
absorbent. 

(c)  Used  extensively  to  heal  sores. 

1977.  Chloride  of  Lime.— A combination 
of  chlorine  and  lime— proper,  chlorinated 
lime. 

(а)  Physical  properties.— A white,  semi- 
transparent powder;  pungent  bitter  taste; 
gives  out  the  peculiar  smell  of  chlorine;  is 
deliquent,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

(б)  Therapeutic  effects.  — Slightly  tonic, 
strongly  antiseptic,  and  destructive  to 
noxious  effluvia. 

(c)  Used  either  in  powder  or  solution,  on 
scrofulous  swellings,  and  other  glandular 
tumours,  combined  with  bitters  or  altera- 
tives ; also  a disinfectant. 

( d}  Dose.— 5 to  10  grains  twice  a day. 

1978.  Chloride  of  Zinc A combination 

of  zinc  with  chlorine. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— In  solid  piece, 
snow-white,  inodorous,  having  a strongly’ 
styptic  and  metallic  taste. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects — Powerfully  caus- 
tic, destroying  the  vitality  of  the  part  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  and  causing  very 
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severe  pain.  In  solution,  it  is  used  as  a 
disinfectant,  appearing  to  act  more  ener- 
getically than  chlorinated  soda  or  lime,  with 
a less  disagreeable  odour  of  chlorine. 

(c)  Used  as  a caustic  in  cancer  and  fun- 
goid disease.  In  solution,  it  is  applied  to 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  to  mucous  mem- 
branes, but  requires  great  caution  in  its 
use.  As  a disinfectant,  it  must  be  largely 
diluted. 

1979.  Chlorinated  Soda,  Solution  op. 

(а)  Physical  Properties.— A solution  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  with  a strong  odour  of 
chlorine,  and  a sharp  astringent  taste. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects These  are  the 

same  as  in  chloride  of  lime. 

(c)  Used  in  the  same  way  as  chloride  of 
lime.  It  is  better  suited  for  internal  exhi- 
bition, or  for  making  gargles  to  be  applied 
to  foul  ulcers  of  the  mouth  or  throat. 

( d ) Dose  for  internal  use  20  minims  to  30, 
in  a table-spoonful  of  water.  Externally, 
half  an  ounce  to  half  a pint  of  water. 

1980.  Camphor.— A peculiar  substance, 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  wood  of 
the  Laurus  camphora. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— In  large  white 
semi-transparent  cakes,  with  a strong 
peculiarly  fragrant  and  aromatic  odour; 
taste,  bitter  and  acrid;  feels  unctuous  to 
the  touch ; when  broken  presents  a foliated 
or  crystallized  structure ; is  volatile,  so  as 
to  disappear  entirely  in  course  of  time; 
insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  acetic  acid,  and  the  fixed  oils. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant,  dia- 
phoretic, sedative ; externally,  soothing. 

(c)  Used  in  hysteria,  asthma,  chorea,  and 
generally  in  spasmodic  diseases.  Exter- 
nally, in  muscular  pains,  bruises,  &c. 

(d)  Dose.— H grains  to  5,  in  pills.  When 
dissolved  in  water  as  camphor  mixture,  the 
quantity  is  scarcely  appreciable. 

1981.  Cantharides. — Blistering  flies. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— An  oblong  green 
and  gold  body,  with  black  antennas ; odour, 
fetid  and  pungent ; taste,  acrid. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant,  diu- 
retic, and  blistering. 

(c)  Used  internally  by  medical  men,  but 
not  adapted  for  domestic  exhibition,  being 
highly  dangerous  when  employed  in  im- 
proper cases.  Externally  used  as  a 
blister;  or  to  cause  counter-irritation  in  a 
milder  form;  or  to  produce  growth  of  the 
hair. 

3982.  Cantharides,  Plaster  op Blister- 

ing piaster.  Sometimes  prepared  in  the 
form  of  a tissue  paper,  imbued  with  the 
active  principle. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— The  plaster  is  a 
firm  preparation  requiring  the  warmth  of  the 
hand  to  enable  it  to  be  spread  upon  leather 


or  calico.  It  soon  spoils  by  keeping;  and 
if  more  than  a month  old  should,  after 
spreading,  be  dusted  over  with  powdered 
cantharides. 

(6)  The  Therapeutical  effect  of  this  plaster 
is  to  raise  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis,  pro- 
ducing at  the  same  time  a large  secretion 
under  the  form  of  serous  fluid.  The  time 
occupied  varies  from  3 hours  to  12,  or  even 
more.  In  babies  the  blister  should  always 
be  carefully  watched  from  the  expiration  of 
the  former  of  these  periods,  after  which  it 
often  rises  rapidly,  and  if  allowed  to  re- 
main on  longer  would  be  liable  to  produce 
severe  ulceration  of  the  skin. 

1983.  Cantharides,  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid. 

(а)  Physical  properties.— A dark  brown 
solution,  very  pungent,  and  rapidly  vesi- 
cating. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects  nearly  the  same 
as  the  plaster,  but  more  rapid;  and  per- 
haps not  quite  so  successful  in  producing 
a copious  discharge  of  serum. 

(c)  Used  for  the  same  diseases,  and  with 
the  same  view ; but  brushed  on  to  the  skin 
with  a glass  brush  sold  for  the  purpose. 

1984.  Capsicum, 

(а)  Physical  properties.— Berries  of  a red 
colour,  and  an  extremely  pungent  odour 
and  taste,  which  is  yielded  to  alcohol, 
ether,  vinegar  and  water. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Stimulant, 
stomachic,  and  rubefacient. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  flatulence ; exter- 
nally as  an  ingredient  in  gargles  for  relaxed 
sore  throat. 

( d)  Dose — 3 grains  to  5 grains,  in  pills ; 

2 drachms  to  8 ounces  form  the  strength 
for  using  as  a gargle  diluted  largely  with 
water. 

1985.  Charcoal,  Animal.— Procured  by 
burning  bullock’s  blood. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A black,  insipid, 
light  powder,  which  removes  colouring 
matters. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Decolorant  and 
antiseptic. 

1986.  Charcoal,  Vegetable Prepared 

by  burning  wood. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — Solid,  black, 
porous,  and  brittle;  inodorous  and  taste- 
less; insoluble  in  water;  destroys  some 
vegetable  colouring  matters. 

(б)  Therapeutical  ejecta.— Antiseptic  and 
decolorant. 

(c)  Used  as  an  ingredient  in  tooth-powder; 
also  to  mix  with  other  substances  in  form- 
ing a poultice  for  foul  ulcers.  Sometimes 
given  internally. 

(d)  Dose.— 10  grains  to  20. 

1987.  Cardamom  Seeds. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— Seeds  with  a 
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grateful  aromatic  odour,  and  a warm  pun- 
gent taste ; the  active  principle  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

(&)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Carminative, 
cordial,  stomachic,  and  stimulant. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  flatulent  colic  of 
children,  and  to  remove  the  griping  pro- 
perties of  infants’  aperients. 

( d ) Dose 5 to  10  grains  in  powder. 

1988.  Cardamoms,  Tincture  of. — The 

above  seeds  macerated  in  spirits  of  wine, 
i 1989.  Caraway  Seeds. 

(а)  Physical  properties Seeds  of  a warm, 

aromatic,  and  pungent  taste,  and  a peculiar 
aromatic  odour.  Their  qualities  are  taken 
up  partly  by  water,  and  completely  by 
alcohol. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Carminative 
and  stomachic. 

(c)  Used  in  flatulent  cholic,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  griping  of  purgatives. 

(d ) Dose 6 to  15  grains. 

1990.  Carawat,  Oil  of,  is  prepared 
from  the  above,  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes. 

(d)  The  dose  is  1 or  2 minims. 

1991.  Cascarilla  Bark. 

(а)  Physical  properties.— A bark  in  curled 
pieces  or  short  quills,  which  break  with  a 
resinous  fracture;  externally  of  a greyish 
colour,  internally  brownish  red;  odour, 
aromatic  and  agreeable ; when  burnt  emits 
a smell  resembling  musk;  taste,  warm, 
bitter,  and  aromatic ; yields  its  virtues  to 
water  in  part,  and  completely  to  proof 
spirit. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects Stimulant,  sto- 

machic, and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  flatulent  colic, 
chronic  dysentery,  and  gangrene. 

(d)  Dose.— 20  to  30  grains  of  this  powder 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

1992.  Catechu— An  extract  of  the  wood 
of  the  Acacia  catechu  from  India. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  — Inodorous, 
sweetish,  mucilaginous,  astringent,  and 
tyitter;  colour,  dark  brown;  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

(&)  Therapeutical  effects.— Mild,  unirri- 
tating, powerfully  astringent,  styptic. 

' (c)  Used  in  diarrhoea  and  in  internal 
hemorrhages ; also,  locally,  as  a gargle  in 
relaxed  uvula  or  sore  throat. 

(d ) Dose.— 15  to  20  grains  in  powder 

1993.  Castor  Oil,  obtained  from  Ricinus 
communis. 

(а)  Physical  properties.— A pale  yellow- 
coloured,  transparent  and  viscid  oil,  with  a 
faint  odour  and  nauseous  taste. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Mildly  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  colic  and  in  those  cases  of 

constipation  wliicli  will  not  bear  drastic 


purgatives ; also  for  mixing  with  gruel  for 
the  ordinary  enema. 

(d)  Dose. — A tea-spoonful  to  one  or  two 
table-spoonfuls;  an  ounce  is  the  proper  quan- 
tity for  mixing  with  gruel  to  make  an 
enema. 

1994.  Cerate. — A species  of  ointment 
made  rather  hard  with  wax. 

(a)  Simple  Cerate— Add  20  ounces  of 
melted  wax  to  a pint  of  olive  oil,  aud  mix 
while  warm,  stirring  till  cold. 

(&)  Cerate  of  Calamine.  — Mix  seven 
ounces  and  a half  of  melted  wax  with  a 
pint  of  olive  oil;  then  remove  them  from 
the  fire,  and  when  they  begin  to  thicken 
add  seven  ounces  and  a half  of  calamine, 
and  stir  constantly  until  they  cool. 

( c ) Cerate  of  Cantharides— Mix  an 
ounce  of  finely-powdered  cantharides  with 
six  ounces  of  spermaceti  cerate. 

(d)  Cerate  of  Spermaceti— Melt  to- 
gether eight  ounces  of  white  wax  and  ten 
of  spermaceti ; then  add  a pint  of  olive  oil, 
and  stir  together  till  they  cool. 

(e)  Cerate  of  Acetate  of  Lead— Melt 
four  ounces  of  white  wax  in  eight  fluid 
ounces  of  olive  oil ; then  gradually  add  four 
drachms  of  powdered  acetate  of  lead,  pre- 
viously rubbed  with  two  fluid  ounces  of 
olive  oil,  and  stir  with  a spatula  till  they 
unite. 

(/)  Cerate  of  Resin— Mix  together 
fifteen  ounces  each  of  resin  and  wax,  and 
melt  them  over  a slow  fire;  then  add  a pint 
of  olive  oil,  and  press  the  cerate,  while  hot, 
through  a linen  cloth. 

(g)  Compound  Soap  Cerate Boil  fifteen 

ounces  of  powdered  oxide  of  lead  with  a 
gallon  of  vinegar  over  a slow  fire,  con- 
stantly stirring  them  until  they  unite ; then 
add  ten  ounces  of  soap,  and  boil  again  in  a 
similar  manner  till  all  the  moisture  is  eva- 
porated ; lastly,  mix  with  them  12£  ounces 
of  wax,  previously  melted  in  a pint  of  olive 
oil. 

1995.  Chloroform. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — A colourless 
fluid,  with  a pleasant  smell,  somewhat  re- 
sembling peach  blossoms.  Insoluble  in 
water.  Evaporates  quickly. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant  fol- 
lowed by  a sedative  effect,  rapidly  produces 
anaesthesia. 

(c)  Used  to  relieve  sickness,  or  in  some 
painful  conditions  of  the  stomach,  but  not 
adapted  for  domestic  exhibition.  Exter- 
nally, it  relieves  pain,  when  confined  by 
spongio-piline,when  it  often  blisters.  Applied 
to  a carious  tooth  on  cotton,  it  gives  intense 
pain  at  the  moment,  but  afterwards  affords 
great  relief.  It  requires  caution  in  its  em? 
ployment  to  prevent  inhaling  its  vapours 
to  a dangerous  extent.  , * 
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{d)  Bose.— I or  2 minims  suspended  in 
mucilage.  Externally,  it  is  applied  in  its 
usual  condition. 

1996.  Chamomile  Flowers. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— The  flowers  are 
small,  with  a strong  fragrant  odour,  and 
hitter  aromatic  taste,  joined  with  some 
slight  degree  of  warmth.  Water  and  alcohol 
hoth  absorb  the  virtues  of  this  plant. 

( р ) Therapeutical  effects.— Tonic,  stomachic 
and  carminative.  The  warm  infusion,  when 
weak,  is  emetic.  Externally  soothing. 

(с)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  flatulence, 
and  also  to  work  off  emetics. 

(d)  Dose  of  the  powder.— 30  to  40  grains 
twice  a day. 

1997.  Cinchona  Bark  {yellow). 

(а)  Physical  properties.— Larger,  thicker, 
and  less  roiled  than  the  pale  bark.  Ex- 
ternally of  a brownish  yellow,  and  inter- 
nally of  a cinnamon  brown.  The  fracture  is 
fibrous ; taste  bitter,  and  less  aromatic 
than  the  pale,  with  scarcely  any  degree  of 
astringency. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Astringent, 
tonic,  antiseptic,  and  febrifuge. 

(c)  Used  in  typhoid  fevers,  and  in  all  low 
states  of  the  system,  being  in  such  cases 
superior  to  quinine. 

{d)  Dose 10  grains  to  50,  in  wine  or  wine 

and  water. 

1998.  Cinchona  Bark  {pale). 

{a)  Physical  properties.— In  pieces  five 
or  six  inches  long,  flat,  or  convoluted; 
externally,  of  a greyish  brown  colour,  fre- 
quently covered  with  lichens;  internally  of 
a bright  cinnamon  hue;  fracture,  smooth 
and  even ; powder  of  a yellow-orange 
colour;  taste,  bitter  and  astringent ; odour, 
peculiar  but  aromatic. 

(б)  (c)  {d)  The  same  as  the  pale,  but  not 
so  efficacious. 

1999.  Cinchona  Bark  {red). 

{a)  Physical  properties.— Commonly  in 
thick  flat  convoluted  pieces,  covered  with 
a rough,  entire,  reddish  brown  epidermis, 
on  which  lichens  are  often  attached ; frac- 
ture short  and  smooth;  inner  stnicture 
fibrous,  and  of  a cinnamon  colour;  taste 
more  bitter  and  astringent  than  either  the 
yellow  or  pale  barks. 

(6)  (c)  {d)  The  same  as  the  yellow  and 
pale  barks;  but  supposed  by  some  to  be 
more  stomachic. 

2000.  Calomel.— (See  Mercury.) 

2001.  Cinnamon.— Bark,  oil,  and  water, 
used  as  a warm  and  cordial  spice  to  pre- 
vent the  griping  of  purgatives,  &c. 

2002.  Cochineal. — An  insect  dried  and 
imported  from  Mexico. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— In  irregular  and 
roundish  masses,  one  or  two  fines  in  length ; 


blackish  red  externally,  purple  red  inter- 
nally; inodorous;  taste,  acrid,  bitter,  and 
astringent;  imparts  a beautiful  red  colour 
to  water  and  alcohol. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects  are  said  to  be 
diuretic,  sudorific,  and  anti  spasmodic,  but 
of  more  than  doubtful  efficacy. 

(c)  Used  with  carbonate  of  potass  as  a 
popular  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough ; 
principally  employed  as  a colouring  agent. 

(d)  Dose. — J to  i a grain,  in  powder. 

2003.  Colchicum The  root  and  seeds  of 

Colchicum  autumnale. 

(а)  Physical  properties.— The  root  is  the 
underground  stem  or  cormus , about  the 
size  of  a walnut,  rounded  on  one  side,  flat- 
tened on  the  other ; internally  white,  solid, 
fleshy,  and  succulent,  with  an  acrid  bitter 
taste.  The  seeds  are  small,  spherical,  and 
dark-brown  in  colour,  without  smell,  and 
with  a bitter  acrid  taste ; internally  white, 
and  consisting  of  a minute  embryo  lodged 
in  a horny  elastic  envelope,  that  is  not 
readily  powdered. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects— Diuretic,  sudo- 
rific, sedative,  purgative,  and  emetic. 

(c)  Used  in  gout,  rheumatism,  dropsy, 
and  in  inflammatory  diseases  generally,  in 
which  it  supersedes  the  necessity  for  bleed- 
ing; but  requiring  great  care  in  its  exhibi- 
tion, as  it  depresses  the  system  sadly,  and 
is  therefore  unfit  for  domestic  use. 

{d)  Dose.— 3 grains  to  5. 

2004.  Cod  Liver  Oil.— Prepared  from  the 
liver  of  the  cod-fish. 

(а)  Physical  properties.— An.  oil  of  three 
different  colours:  pale  yellow,  pale  brown, 
and  dark  brown.  The  pale  brown  appears 
to  possess  the  highest  virtues. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.  —Nutritive,  and 
acting  also  on  the  general  system  from 
containing  very  small  doses  of  iodine  and 
bromine. 

(c)  Used  largely  in  consumption,  in  which 
it  seems  to  act  by  keeping  up  the  supplies 
rendered  necessary  by  the  waste  caused  by 
the  discharge  from  the  lungs ; also  in  other 
exhausting  diseases. 

{d)  Dose.— 1 drachm  carried  up  to  4 in 
any  convenient  vehicle,  as  infusion  of 
cloves. 

2005.  Colocynth.— The  peeled  fruit  of  the 
bitter  cucumber. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A white,  soft, 
porous,  medullary  substance,  investing  the 
seeds  with  an  intensely  bitter,  acrid,  and 
nauseous  taste. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Powerfully  ape- 
rient. 

(c)  Used , with  warm  cordial  spices,  as  an 
ordinary  aperient,  (see  Extracts). 

2006.  Confections  are  preparations  in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  use  of  remedies,  by 
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combining  them  in  a form  suitable  for  the 
stomach ; the  chief  are  as  follows  :— 

(а)  Confection  of  Almonds,  intended  to 
be  kept  for  making  almond  emulsion,  but 
scarcely  required  for  domestic  use,  as  the 
blanched  almonds  may  at  all  times  be 
readily  rubbed  down  in  the  mortar  with  a 
little  sugar,  and  the  emulsion  has  a much 
more  fresh  and  agreeable  taste  than  if  pre- 
pared from  stale  confections;  six  or  eight 
almonds  will  make  half  a pint  of  emulsion. 

(б)  Confection,  Aromatic,  is  prepared  by 
mixing  a number  of  spices  together  with 
sugar;  but  as  it  is  sold  by  the  druggists  in 
a much  better  and  cheaper  form  than  it  can 
be  prepared  at  home,  it  is  useless  to  give 
the  formula  here.  It  is  intended  as  a cordial 
addition  to  chalk  mixture,  &c.,  and  is  used 
in  diarrhoea,  hysteria,  and  dyspepsia;  the 
dose  being  10  to  20  grains. 

(c)  Confection  of  Opium  is  also  sold  by 
the  druggists.  It  contains  1 grain  of  soli  d 
opium  in  36,  and  is  therefore  a remedy  not 
to  be  trifled  with ; but  at  the  same  time  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  innocent  form  in  which 
opium  can  be  given  for  domestic  use,  espe- 
cially in  diarrhoea,  or  colicy  pains.  The 
dose  is  from  10  to  20  grains,  beyond  which 
no  one  should  go,  without  further  medical 
advice. 

(d)  Confection  of  Pepper,  a strongly 
spiced  article,  prepared  and  sold  by  the 
druggists,  and  possessing  carminative  and 
stomachic  powers.  It  is  used  in  the  dys- 
pepsia of  the  aged,  and  in  chronic  internal 
hemorrhoids.  The  dose  being  half  a drachm 
to  1 drachm. 

( e ) Confection  of  Roses,  employed  as  a 
useful  form  for  making  up  pills ; its  proper- 
ties being  said  to  be  slightly  astringent  and 
tonic,  but  not  so  as  to  be  appreciated  easily. 

(/)  Confection  of  Senna,  is  a prepara- 
tion of  senna  leaves,  powdered  and  mixed 
with  coriander  seeds,  liquorice,  figs,  tama- 
rinds, prunes,  and  sugar.  It  is  mildly 
laxative,  and  is  used  in  habitual  costive- 
ness, and  for  hemorrhoids ; the  dose 
being  1 drachm  to  2 or  3. 

2007.  Conium  (Hemlock).— The  leaves  of 
Conium  maculatum , an  indigenous  plant. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — Has  a heavy 
narcotic  smell,  with  a bitter,  nauseous,  and 
herbaceous  taste;  colour,  dull  green;  powers 
soon  destroyed  by  light.  Should  be*  gathered 
just  as  the  plant  comes  into  flower,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  a stove. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects — Sedative,  nar- 
cotic— in  some  cases  alterative,  and  even 
tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  scirrhous  and  cancerous 
affections  externally,  and  internally  for 
neuralgia  and  pulmonary  complaints; 
also  in  the  scrofulous  complaints  of 
children,  especially  in  opthalmia— in  all 


cases  requiring  great  caution;  externaliy 
as  a poultice,  made  by  scalding  the  fresh 
leaves. 

(d)  Pose.— 2 to  3 or  4 grains. 

2008.  Chalk,  Prepared.— Friable  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  rubbed  into  a fine  powder  and 
washed. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— An  inodorous, 
insipid,  white,  friable  powder,  heavy,  and 
insoluble  in  water. 

( b ) Therapeutical  effects.  — Anti-acid, 
astringent,  and  absorbent. 

(c)  Used  in  acidities  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  to  correct  the  irritation  which 
is  established  in  diarrhoea.  Externally,  as 
a mild  application  to  sores  and  burns. 

(d)  Pose.— 10  to  15  grains. 

2009.  Copaiba  Balsam. 

(a)  Physical  properties A liquid  of  a 

transparent  yellowish  colour,  and  peculiar 
smell  and  taste,  which  is  pungent,  acrid, 
and  nauseous  ; when  fresh,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  linseed  oil,  gradually  becoming 
thicker  by  exposure  to  the  air,  till  at  last  it 
is  as  solid  as  resin ; soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Stimulant, 
diuretic,  purgative  in  large  doses ; allays 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
especially  those  of  the  urinary  passages. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis,  spasmodic 
asthma,  hooping-cough,  and  in  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  bladder,  <fcc. 

( d ) Pose.— 10  minims  to  30  in  emuls;on, 
or  in  the  gelatine  capsules  in  which  it  is 
sold. 

2010.  Coriander  Seeds  are  used  largely 
as  a warm  kind  of  spice. 

(a)  Physical  properties Globular,  slightly 

striated,  of  a yellowish-brown  colour,  and 
agreeable  odour.  The  taste  is  sweetish, 
but  somewhat  acrid  and  aromatic. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Stimulating, 
stomachic,  and  carminative. 

(c)  Used  principally  to  cover  the  taste  of 
other  medicines,  and  to  prevent  their  irri- 
tating effects. 

(d)  Pose.— 15  grains  to  30. 

2011.  Creasote.— A peculiar  liquid  pre- 
pared from  pyroxilic  oil. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — An  oily,  colour- 
less, transparent  fluid,  with  a disagreeable 
smell,  resembling  somewhat  the  odour  of 
badly-smirked  meat.  It  burns  with  a smoky 
flame.  With  water  at  68  degrees  it  combines 
in  two  distinct  and  separate  portions,  one 
stronger  than  the  other,  so  as  to  require 
agitation  immediately  beiore  use. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Tonic,  sto- 
machic, diaphoretic,  antiseptic,  and  styptic. 

(c)  Used  internally  in  phthisis;  also  in 
troublesome  vomiting,  from  any  cause  not 
readily  understood,  as  sea-sickness.  Or 
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that  occurring  in  pregnancy.  Externally 
to  carious  teeth,  malignant  sores,  and  cuta- 
neous eruptions. 

(d)  Dose.— 1 to  4 minims  in  alcohol  and 
water,  two  or  three  times  a day,  or  made 
into  a pill,  with  crumb  of  bread. 

2012.  Copper,  Sulphate  of.— Blue  stone, 
a union  of  sulphuric  acid  with  copper. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  — Bright  blue 
crystals,  efflorescent;  taste,  metallic  and 
styptic;  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of 
water  at  60  degrees. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.—  Tonic,  astrin- 
gent, antispasmodic,  emetic  and  caustic. 

(c)  Used  internally  in  diarrhoea,  epilepsy, 
hysteria ; externally,  dissolved  in  water  as 
a collyrium  in  opthalmia,  to  old  indolent 
ulcers;  and  in  its  solid  state  as  a mild 
caustic. 

(d)  Dose This  should  never  be  adminis- 

tered internally  without  medical  advice  ; 
externally,  it  may  be  useful. 

2013.  Decoction  of  Aloes  (compound). 

(a)  Boil  7 drachms  of  liquorice,  1 drachm 
of  carbonate  of  potass,  1£  drachm  of  soco- 
trine  aloes,  1£  drachm  of  bruised  myrrh, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  saffron,  in  1J  pint 
of  distilled  water,  down  to  a pint,  and  strain; 
then  add  7 fluid  ounces  of  compound  tincture 
of  cardamom. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stomachic,  sti- 
mulant, aperient;  acting  chiefly  on  the 
lower  bowels.  (See  Aloes.) 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  habitual  constipa- 
tion, jaundice,  &c. 

(i d ) Dose. — J ounce  to  1 ounce. 

2014.  Decoction  of  Starch. 

(a)  Eub  4 drachms  of  starch  with  a pint 
of  water  gradually  added,  then  boil  for  a 
short  time,  till  it  thickens. 

( b ) Therapeutical  effects. — Soothing. 

(c)  Used  chiefly  as  a glyster  in  diarrhoea 
or  dysentery,  with  the  addition  of  opium  in 
some  form. 

2015.  Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss. 

(а)  Boil  5 drachms  of  Iceland  moss  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  down  to  a pint, 
and  strain. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Tonic,  emollient, 
slightly  astringent. 

(c)  Used  in  consumption  and  dysentery. 

( d)  Dose.— 1 to  2 ounces. 

2016.  Decoction  of  Cinchona.— Yellow, 
pale,  or  red. 

(а)  Boil  10  drachms  of  bruised  yellow, 
pale,  or  red  cinchona  in  a pint  of  water  for 
ten  minutes,  in  a closed  vessel,  then  strain. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Antiseptic,  as- 
tringent, tonic,  febrifuge. 

(c)  Used  in  fever,  malignant  sore  throat, 
dyspepsia. 

(d)  Dose.—lh  to  3 ounces  twice  or  thrice 
a day. 


2017.  Decoction  of  Quince  seeds. 

(а)  Boil  two  drachms  of  quince  seeds  in 
a pint  of  water,  in  a tightly  covered  vessel, 
for  ten  minutes,  and  strain. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Demulcent. 

(c)  Used  in  thrush,  and  irritable  condi- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane. 

2018.  Decoction  of  Dulcamara  (Woody- 
nightshade). 

(a)  Boil  ten  drachms  of  dulcamara  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  down  to  a pint, 
and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Diuretic  and 
diaphoretic. 

( c ) Used  in  dropsy  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

(d)  Dose.— £ ounce  to  1 ounce  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

2019.  Decoction  of  Logwood. 

(a)  Boil  10  drachms  of  sliced  logwood  in 
1J  pint  of  water  to  a pint,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Astringent  and 
tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

(d)  Dose.— 1 ounce  to  2 ounces  after  each 
action  of  the  bowels. 

2020.  Decoction  of  Barley—  (Barley 
water). 

(a)  Wash  2J  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  then 
boil  them  in  half  a pint  of  water  for  a short 
time.  Throw  this  water  away,  and  pour  oh 
the  barley  4 pints  of  hot  water ; boil  slowly 
down  to  2 pints,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects Soothing  and 

nourishing. 

(c)  Used  as  a diluent  drink  in  fevers, 
and  in  inflammation  of  mucous  surfaces., 
especially  those  of  the  urinary  organs. 

2021.  Decoction  of  Barley  (compound). 

(a)  Boil  2 pints  of  barley  water  (see  par. 
2020)  with  2J  ounces  of  sliced  figs,  4 drachms 
of  bruised  fresh  liquorice,  2J  ounces  of 
raisins,  and  a pint  of  water,  down  to  2 pints, 
and  strain. 

(b)  (c)  The  same  as  the  last,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, laxative. 

2022.  Decoction  of  Poppyheads. 

(а)  Boil  5 ounces  of  bruised  poppyheads 
in  5 pints  of  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  strain. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.—  Anodyne  and 
soothing. 

(c)  Used  as  a fomentation  in  painful  swel- 
lings and  inflammations. 

2023.  Decoction  of  Oak  Bark. 

(a)  Boil  10  drachms  of  oak  bark  bruised 
in  2 pints  of  water  down  to  a pint,  and 
strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Astringent 

(c)  Used  as  an  injection  in  prolapse  of  the 
anus,  and  other  relaxed  conditions  of 
mucous  membranes. 

2024.  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla  — 
(simple) 
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(a)  Roil  5 ounces  of  sarsaparilla  in  four 
pints  of  water  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects.— Alterative,  dia- 
phoretic, and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  cutaneous  diseases,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  scrofula. 

( d ) Dose.— 2 ounces,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

2025.  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla  (< com- 
pound). 

(a)  Mix  four  pints  of  boiling  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  10  drachms  of  sliced  sassafras, 
10  drachms  of  guaiacum-wood  shavings,  10 
drachms  of  bruised  stick-liquorice,  and  3 
drachms  of  mezereon-bark ; boil  for  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  strain. 

(6)  (c)  (d)  Therapeutical  effects The  same 

as  the  last,  but  warmer,  and  therefore 
better  suited  to  weak  stomachs. 

2026.  Decoction  of  Broom  {compound). 

(а)  Take  £ an  ounce  of  broom,  £ an  ounce 
of  juniper  berries,  and  £ an  ounce  of  bruised 
dandelion,  boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water 
down  to  a pint,  and  strain. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects Diuretic,  and 

slightly  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  dropsy, 

(d)  Dose.— 1£  ounce  to  2 ounces,  twice 
or  thrice  a day. 

2027.  Decoction  of  Dandelion. 

( a ) Boil  4 ounces  of  bruised  dandelion  in 
1£  pint  of  distilled  water  to  a pint,  and 
strain. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects.— Diuretic,  slightly 
aperient,  and  specially  acting  on  the  liver. 

(c)  Used  in  torpid  conditions  of  the  liver, 
jaundice,  habitual  constipation,  &c. 

(dt)  Dose.— 2 or  3 ounces  twice  or  thrice 

a-day. 

2028.  Digitalis.— A medicine  in  no  case 
fit  for  domestic  use. 

2029.  Dill  Water.— Prepared  from  Dill 
seeds  by  distillation. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  — An  aromatic 
odour,  with  a pungent  agreeable  taste. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects.— Carminative  and 
stimulative. 

(c)  Used  in  the  flatulence  and  gripings  of 
children. 

(d)  Dose.—£  drachm  to  1£  ounce. 

2030.  Dulcamara,  Woody-nightsliade. 
(See  Decoction  of.) 

2031.  Elaterium.— A powerful  cathartic, 
entirely  unfit  for  domestic  use. 

2032.  Extract  of  Colocynth. 

(a)  (ft)  (c)  See  Colocynth. 

(<2)  Dose.— 5 to  10  grains. 

2033.  Extract  of  Gentian. 

(a)  Made  from  the  gentian  root. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects.— Tonic  and  sto- 
machic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia. 

(d)  Dose — 5 to  20  grains. 


2034.  Extract  of  Henbane.— Prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  Hyoscyamus  niger. 

(а)  Physical  properties. — An  extract  of  a 
dingy  olive  colour,  and  a peculiar,  disagree- 
able smell;  taste,  bitterish  and  saline. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects Narcotic,  ano- 

dyne, and  antispasmodic. 

(c)  Used  instead  of  opium,  in  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system,  or  mucous  surfaces,  or 
in  combination  with  purgatives  to  prevent 
their  griping,  as  it  does  not  cause  consti- 
pation. 

(< d)  Dose — 5 to  8 grains. 

2035.  Extract  of  Lettuce. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— An  extract  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  narcotic  odour; 
taste,  bitter. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects.— Narcotic  and 
diaphoretic. 

(c)  Used  instead  of  opium,  but  not  of  any 
great  service,  as  it  is  very  uncertain  in  its 
operation. 

(d)  Dose — 5 grains  to  10. 

2036.  Extract  of  Hop. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A dark-coloured 
bitter  extract,  without  much  smell. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects Tonic  and 

sedative. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  dyspepsia  ami  loss  of 
sleep. 

(d)  Dose.— 10  to  15  grains. 

2037.  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla  (liquid).— 
Prepared  from  sarsaparilla,  and  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  decoction.  It  is 
sold  both  as  a simple  and  compound  extract. 

(d)  Dose.— 3 0 drops  to  1 drachm  two  or 
three  times  a day,  in  water. 

2038.  Extract  of  Dandelion Prepared 

from  the  decoction  of  dandelion,  and  used 
for  the  same  purposes. 

(d ) Dose.— 1 scruple  to  1 drachm. 

2039.  Galls.— Produced  on  the  young 
branches  of  the  gall-oak,  from  the  puncture 
of  the  ovipositor  of  a small  insect. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— Two  kinds  are 
sold,  one  of  which  is  inferior  in  quality, 
being  of  a blackish-blue  or  deep  olive 
colour,  with  unequal  warty  surface;  astrin- 
gent bitter  taste,  and  hard  to  break.  The 
other  kind  is  of  a whitish  colour,  smooth 
surface,  very  austere  bitter  taste,  being 
easily  broken,  less  compact,  and  of  larger 
size. 

(ft)  Therapeutical  effects.— Astringent  and 
tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  protracted  diarrhoea  and 
intestinal  hemorrhage ; also  in  relaxed  con- 
ditions of  the  fauces  and  rectum  as  a local 
application. 

iff)  Dose. — .10  grains  to  20,  with  aromatics, 
thrice  a day.  An  infusion  may  be  used  tor 
relaxation  of  the  fauces,  &c.  An  ointment 
is  prepared  by  mixing  1 drachm  of  the 
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powder  with  1 ounce  of  lard : but  that 
made  with  gallic  acid  is  superior  to  it. 

2040.  Gamboge.— A gum  resin,  of  a purga- 
tive nature,  but  too  powerful  for  domestic 
use. 

2041.  Gentian  Root. 

{a)  Physical  'properties. — A root  usually 
sold  in  slices;  inodorous;  intensely  bitter : 
externally  brown,  twisted  and  wrinkled; 
internally  yellow,  spongy,  and  flexible; 
properties  readily  imparted  to  wine,  spirit, 
or  water. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.— Tonic  and  sto- 
machic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  and  general  want  of 
tone. 

(d)  Dose.— 10  grains  to  20. 

2042.  Guaiacum  Wood  and  Resin. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — The  wood  is  hard 
and  ponderous ; dark  olive  brown  within ; 
whitish  towards  the  bark;  peculiar  acid 
aromatic  scent;  taste,  warm  and  bitter. 
The  resin  exudes  spontaneously  from  the 
tree,  is  semitransparent,  of  a greenish 
colour;  breaks  with  a vitreous  fracture; 
nearly  tasteless  at  first,  but  soon  producing 
a burning  sensation  in  the  throat;  melts 
when  heated,  at  the  same  time  emitting  a 
pretty  strong  odour. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant,  dia- 
phoretic, and  purgative. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  cuta- 
neous diseases. 

(d)  Dose.— 10  grains  to  20,  in  pills,  or  to 
make  an  emulsion. 

2043.  Horseradish  {the  fresh  root). 

(а)  Physical  properties. —Pungent  odour, 
biting,  acrid  taste ; communicates  its  active 
principles  partially  to  water,  but  completely 
to  alcohol. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant,  diu- 
retic, sudorific,  emetic. 

(c)  Used  in  paralytic  affections  and 
chronic  rheumatism. 

{d)  Dose.— 1 to  2 drachms,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  or  made  into  an  infusion  (see  par. 
2045). 

2044.  Iceland  Moss.— 

(а)  Physical  properties.— Inodorous,  mu- 
cilaginous, tough,  bitter. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Demulcent, 
tonic,  and  nourishing. 

(c)  Used  in  the  preparation  of  the  decoc- 
tion (par.  2015). 

2045.  Infusion  of  Horseradish  {com- 
pound). 

{a)  Macerate  an  ounce  of  horseradish, 
sliced,  and  an  ounce  of  bruised  mustard- 
seed  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  for  two 
hours,  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
Then  add  a fluid  ounce  of  the  compound 
spirit  of  horseradish. 


(6)  (c)  The  same  as  in  par.  2043. 

(c?)  Dose.— 1 to  3 ounces  three  or  four 
times  a day. 

2046.  Infusion  of  Chamomile. —Chamo- 
mile tea. 

{a)  Macerate  five  drachms  of  chamomile 
flowers  in  a pint  of  boiling  distilled  water 
for  ten  minutes,  in  a closed  vessel,  and 
strain. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects — Tonic,  sto- 
machic ; emetic,  when  warm.  Externally 
soothing. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  and  to  assist  the 
operation  of  emetics. 

{d)  Dose.  — 1 to  2 ounces.  For  emetic 
purposes,  a weaker  infusion  is  used  in  large 
quantities. 

2047.  Infusion  of  Orange-feel  {com- 
pound). 

{a)  Macerate  half  an  ounce  of  dried 
orange  peel,  two  drachms  of  lemon  peel, 
one  drachm  of  cloves,  bruised,  in  a pint 
of  boiling  water,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant,  sto- 
machic, and  tonic. 

{c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  a vehicle  for 
other  remedies. 

{d)  Dose.— 1 ounce  to  2 or  3,  at  short 
intervals. 

2048.  Infusion  of  Buchu. 

{a)  Macerate  an  ounce  of  buchu  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  for  four  hours,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

{b)  (c)  The  same  as  buchu  (par.  1974). 

(d)  Dose. — 1 ounce  to  2 ounces  three  or 
four  times  a day. 

2049.  Infusion  of  Calumba. 

{a)  (6)  (c)  {d)  The  same  as  chamomile, 
which  see  (par.  2046). 

2050.  Infusion  of  Cloves. 

(а)  Macerate  3 drachms  of  bruised  cloves 
in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant,  sto- 
machic, slightly  tonic. 

(c)  Used  as  a vehicle  for  more  active 
tonics,  especially  cod-liver-oil. 

{d ) Dose.— 1 ounce  to  2 or  3. 

2051.  Infusion  of  Cascarilla. 

{a)  Macerate  1£  ounce  of  bruised  casca- 
rilla in  a pint  of  boiling  water  for  two  horn  s. 
in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stomachic  anu 
tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  and 
general  debility. 

{d)  Dose.— 1 ounce  to  2. 

2052.  Infusion  of  Gentian.— {compound). 

{a)  Macerate  2 drachms  of  sliced  gentian, 

2 drachms  of  dried  orange-peel  and  4 
drachms  of  lemon-peel  in  a pint  ol  boiling 
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water  for  an  hour,  in  a covered  vessel,  and 
strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stomachic  and 
tonic. 

(c)  Usedi n dyspepsia  and  general  debility. 

id)  Dose.— 1£  to  2 ounces  two  or  three 

times  a day. 

2053.  Infusion  of  Linseed  (compound) 

Linseed  tea. 

(a)  Macerate  six  drachms  of  bruised 
linseed  and  ten  drachms  of  sliced  fresh 
liquorice  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  for  four 
hours,  near  the  fire  in  a covered  vessel,  and 
strain. 

( b ) Therapeutical  effects.— Soothing,  espe- 
cially to  the  mucous  passages. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis  and 
strangury. 

(d)  Dose , ad  libitum. 

2054.  Infusion  of  Quassia. 

(a)  Macerate  ten  scruples  of  quassia 
sliced,  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  tor  two 
hours,  in  a covered  vessel. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects — Tonic  and  sto- 
machic. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia. 

id)  Dose.— 1£  to  2 ounces. 

2055.  Infusion  of  Rhubarb. 

(a)  Macerate  3 drachms  of  sliced  rhubarb 
root  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  for  two  hours, 
in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Stomachic, 
tonic,  and  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  accompanied  with 
constipation,  especially  in  combination 
with  gentian. 

( d ) Dose.— It  ounce  to  1 % ounce. 

2056.  Infusion  of  Roses  (compound). 

(a)  Put  3 drachms  of  the  dried  red 
rose  leaves  into  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
then  add  a fluid  drachm  and  a half  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Macerate  for  two 
hours  and  strain  the  liquor;  lastly,  add  six 
drachms  of  sugar. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Astringent,  re- 
frigerant, and  antiseptic. 

(c)  Used  as  a drink  in  fevers;  also  as  a 
vehicle  for  sulphate  of  magnesia,  quinine, 
&c. 

(d)  Dose.— 1£  to  2 ounces. 

2057.  Infusion  of  Senna  (compound).— 
Senna  tea. 

(a)  Macerate  15  drachms  of  senna  leaves, 
and  4 scruples  of  bruised  ginger,  in  a p.nt 
of  boiling  water  for  an  hour  in  a closed 
vessel,  and  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Aperient. 

(c)  Used  as  a vehicle  for  more  active  pur- 
gatives, which  it  assists ; or  by  itself  as  a 
mild  purgative. 

(d)  Dose.— 1 to  3 ounces. 

2058.  Infusion  of  Valerian. 


(a)  Macerate  i an  ounce  of  valerian  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  for  half  an  hour,  in  a 
closed  vessel,  then  strain. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Antispasmodic 
and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  hysteria. 

id)  Dose.—l%  to  2 ounces. 

2059.  Iodine. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A.  material  of  a 
solid,  opaque,  bluish-black  colour,  semi- 
metallic  lustre,  pungent  odour,  similar  to 
chlorine  ; acrid  ta>te.  It  stains  the  skin  of 
a yellowish-brown  colour,  destroys  vege- 
table colours;  with  starch,  strikes  a blue 
colour;  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water; 
soluble  in  rectified  spirit. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant,  exer- 
cising a peculiar  effect  in  producing  absorp- 
tion of  unnatural  growths. 

(c)  Used  in  enlarged  glands,  and  gene- 
rally in  chronic  enlargements  of  other 
bodies. 

(d)  Dose.—  It  is  not  fit  for  domestic  use  in 
this  form,  nor  indeed  in  any  other. 

2060.  Iodide  of  Potassium.  (See  Potas- 
sium, Iodide  of.) 

2061.  Ipecacuanha,  the  Root. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— 1\\  pieces  of  three 
or  four  inches  in  length,  with  a resinous 
fracture ; an  acrid  aromatic  somewhat 
bitter  taste,  slightly  nauseous;  peculiar 
odour;  yields  its  active  principle  to  water, 
spirit,  and  wine. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Emetic,  diapho- 
retic, expectorant,  and  acting  peculiarly  on 
the  liver. 

(c)  Used  as  an  emetic ; also  as  an  expec- 
torant in  bronchitis,  asthma,  &c.,  as  a 
nauseate  in  pneumonia,  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery ; as  a diaphoretic  in  various  diseases, 
and  in  torpid  liver,  to  promote  its  proper 
secretions. 

(d)  Dose. — As  an  emetic,  15  to  30  grains; 
as  a nauseate  2 to  4 grains ; as  a diapho- 
retic 1 grain,  with  a small  dose  of  opium ; 
as  an  expectorant  or  for  torpid  liver,  \ to  1 
grain. 

2062.  Jalap,  the  Root. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— Thin  transverse 
slices,  or  round  masses;  solid,  hard,  and 
heavy;  dark-grey  colour,  striated  appear- 
ance; sickly  smell;  taste  sweetish,  but 
nauseous. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Actively  ape- 
rient and  diuretic;  generally  producing 
nausea. 

(c)  Used  in  obstinate  constipation,  worms, 
dropsy ; requires  a carminative  to  prevent 
griping  and  nausea. 

(d)  Dose— 10  trains  to  30. 

2063.  Lemon- peel.  Juice,  and  Essence. 

(a)  Produced  from  the  lemons  as  im- 
ported 
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(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — The  peel  is 
aromatic,  stomachic,  and  slightly  tonic. 
The  essence  is  stimulant.  The.  juice  is  anti- 
scorbutic, antiseptic,  tonic  and  diaphoretic 
in  large  quantities. 

(c)  The  juice  is  used  with  great  success 
in  gout  and  rheumatism.  With  soda  and 
potass  it  forms  the  ordinary  effervescing 
draught.  (See  Soda,  Carbonate  op.) 

(d)  Dose  of  the  j uice  for  gout,  &c.— Halt 
an  ounce  every  two  or  three  hours  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

2064.  Lard  is  used  externally  in  the  pre- 
paration of  ointments,  caustics,  <fcc. 

2065.  Liniment  of  Ammonia. 

(a)  To  1 fluid  ounce  of  the  solution  of 
ammonia  add  2 fluid  ounces  of  olive  oil, 
and  shake  together. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant  and 
rubefacient. 

(c)  Used  in  sore  throat  externally,  also  to 
chronic  rheumatism,  with  friction. 

2066.  Liniment  of  Camphor. 

(а)  Dissolve  1 ounce  of  camphor  in  4 
fluid  ounces  of  olive  oil. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  rheumatism,  with 
friction. 

2067.  Liniment  of  Camphor  (compound). 

(a)  Dissolve  2£  ounces  of  camphor  and  1 
drachm  of  oil  of  lavender  in  17  fluid  ounces 
of  rectified  spirits  of  wine;  then  add  3 
fluid  ounces  of  the  strong  solution  of 
ammonia,  and  shake  well  together. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  with  friction  in  the  same  way  as 
the  simple  liniment,  but  it  is  more  powerful 

2068.  Liniment  of  Soap.— Sold  ready  pre- 
pared by  the  druggists. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
neuralgia;  and  as  a vehicle  for  other  more 
active  rubefacients. 

2069.  Liniment  of  Opium. 

Sold  ready  prepared. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects,— Anodyne. 

(c)  Used  in  local  pains,  and  to  bruises. 

2070.  Liniment  of  Turpentine. 

(а)  Shake  well  together  2 ounces  of  soft 
soap,  and  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  16 
fluid  ounces  of  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  until 
mixed. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  in  paralytic  affections  and 
chronic  rheumatism;  also  to  burns  and 
scalds. 

2071.  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia. 

(a)  Add  as  much  sesquicarbonate  of 

ammonia  to  diluted  acetic-acid  (distilled 
vinegar ),  as  will  saturate  it,  which  is  evi- 
denced by  the  cessation  of  the  effervescence. 


(b)  Therapeutical  effects Diaphoretic, 

cooling  and  diuretic. 

(c)  Used  in  all  febrile  conditions. 

(d)  Dose — 2 to  4 drachms. 

2072.  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Lead. 

(a)  Sold  by  the  druggists. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Sedative  and 
astringent  when  applied  externally. 

(c)  Used  as  a lotion  to  inflamed  surfaces 
when  largely  diluted  with  water.  Goulard 
water  is  prepared  from  it,  by  adding  a fluid 
drachm  and  a half  of  it  and  2 fluid  drachms 
of  proof  spirit  to  a pint  of  distilled  water. 

2073.  Liquor  of  Potass. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — A colourless 
fluid,  inodorous,  taste  acrid  and  caustic, 
feels  soapy  between  the  fingers. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Anti-acid,  diu- 
retic, alterative,  soothing  to  the  mucous 
membranes,  when  diluted. 

(c)  Used  in  acidity  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels ; also  in  irritability  of  the  stomach 
and  of  the  bladder;  and  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. 

(d)  Dose.— 10  drops  to  30  in  beer  or  bitter 
infusion. 

2074.  Magnesia,  Carbonate  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A.  solid,  white, 
tasteless,  inodorous  powder,  insoluble  in 
water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Anti-acid  and 
purgative. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  with  costiveness,  in 
the  constipation  of  children  and  delicate 
grown  persons. 

(d)  Dose.—\  drachm  to  1 drachm  or  2. 
The  solution  is  used  very  extensively,  as 
prepared  by  Sir  John  Murray  and  Mr.  Din- 
neford,  with  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  to 
hold  the  magnesia  in  solution.  The  dose  is 
1 drachm  to  £ ounce  or  1 ounce. 

2075.  Magnesia,  Sulphate  of.— Epsom 
salts. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— Small  pointed 
crystals  of  a transparent,  colourless  appear- 
ance; inodorous,  with  a disagreeable  bitter 
taste ; dissolves  readily  in  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Purgative. 

(c)  Used  as  a cooiing  laxative,  washing 
the  bowels  out,  but  not  searching  them. 

(d)  Dose—1  drachm  to  1 ounce. 

2076.  Manna. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A pale  yellowish 
white  colour,  and  crystalline  appearance; 
taste,  sweet,  but  sickly;  odour,  slightly  dis- 
agreeable. Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.—. Mildly  aperient. 

(c)  Used  principally  for  infants,  or  to 
sweeten  aperient  draughts. 

(d)  Dose.— 2 ounces  for  adults,  1 to  3 
drachms  for  infants. 

2077.  Marsh  Mallows. 
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(а)  Physical  properties.— A.  root;  long 
cylindrical ; grayish  without,  white  within ; 
inodorous ; taste,  sweetish. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Soothing. 

(c)  Used  to  make  a soothing  drink  in  irri- 
tation of  the  mucous  membranes,  or  as  a 
fomentation;  boiling  the  leaves  and  root 
to  form  it. 

2078.  Mint- water.— Prepared  from  pepper- 
mint or  spear-mint. 

(a)  These  are  sold  in  the  shops. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Both  are  car- 
minative and  slightly  stimulating.  Spear- 
mint-water is  also  diuretic. 

(c)  Used  as  a vehicle  for  other  remedies. 

2079.  Mercury.— The  pure  metal  is  not 
used  in  medicine,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  amalgam  with  silver  introduced 
into  decayed  teeth. 

2080.  Mercury,  Ammonio-chloride  of.— 
White  precipitate. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — A white  inodo- 
rous powder;  insipid,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Used  externally 
only ; it  is  detergent. 

(c)  Used  for  cutaneous  diseases,  and  for 
destroying  lice,  &c.,  in  its  powdered  condi- 
tion. 

2081.  Mercury,  Bichloride  of.— Corro- 
sive sublimate. 

(a)  Too  powerful  for  domestic  use,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  vermin  (see 
page  238). 

2082.  Mercury,  Chloride  of.— Calomel. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A.  white  semi- 
transparent crystalline  mass,  inodorous, 
insipid,  and  insoluble.  Usually  sold  as  a 
heavy  white  powder. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Alterative, 
purgative,  and  producing  absorption. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  general  torpidity  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  in  dropsy,  in  combination  with 
other  medicines.  A most  dangerous  medi- 
cine when  employed  by  those  who  are  not 
aware  of  its  powerful  effects. 

(d)  Dose.— 1 grain  twice  a day  as  an 
alterative,  4 to  5 grains  as  an  aperient,  com- 
bined with,  or  followed  by,  some  mild  vege- 
table purgative. 

2083.  Mercury,  Iodide  and  Biniodide  of. 
Two  strong  and  very  powerful  agents 

in  effecting  absorption;  not  adapted  for 
domestic  use,  except  in  scald-head. 

2084.  Mercury,  Nitric  Oxide  of.— Red 
precipitate. 

(а)  Physical  properties.— A.  powder  of  a 
brilliant  red  colour,  insoluble  in  water. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant,  ex- 
ternally. 

(c)  Used  to  old  ulcers,  and  to  heal  indolent 


sores  of  all  kinds,  when  made  into  an  oint- 
ment with  lard.  (See  Ointments.) 

2085.  Mercury,  with  Chalk. 

id)  Physical  properties.— A heavy  bluish- 
gray  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Anti- acid,  alter- 
ative, mildly  laxative,  and  stimulating  to 
the  action  of  the  liver. 

(c)  Used  as  a mild  alterative  and  stimu- 
lant to  the  liver  in  children. 

(d)  Dose — 5 grains  to  15  in  the  adult. 

2086.  Mixture  of  Acacia Mucilage. 

(a)  Rub  10  ounces  of  bruised  acacia  gum 
with  a pint  of  boiling  water,  gradually 
poured  on  until  dissolved. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Soothing. 

(c)  Used  to  allay  irritation  of  mucous 
membranes,  as  in  bronchitis  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder;  also  to  suspend  in- 
soluble substances. 

id)  Dose. — 1 drachm  to  } ounce. 

2087.  Mixture  of  Ammoniacum. 

(а)  Rub  5 drachms  of  gum  ammonia- 
cum with  a pint  of  distilled  water,  gra- 
dually added,  until  properly  mixed. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects Stimulant, 

antispasmodic,  expectorant 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis,  especially 
in  old  people,  and  asthma. 

(d)  Dose.—}  ounce  to  1 ounce. 

2088.  Mixture  of  Almonds.— Emulsion 
of  almonds,  prepared  from  the  confection 
or  from  fresh  almonds.  (See  Almonds.) 

2089.  Mixture  of  Camphor— Camphor 
mixture. 

(a)  Rub  half  a drachm  of  camphor  with 
ten  minims  of  rectified  spirit;  then  add 
gradually  a pint  of  distilled  water,  and 
strain  through  linen. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Stimulating, 
antispasmodic,  diaphoretic. 

(c)  Used  as  a vehicle  for  other  remedies. 
id)  Dose.— 1 or  1}  ounce. 

2090.  Mixture  of  Chalk. 

id)  Rub  } ounce  of  prepared  chalk  and 
3 drachms  of  sugar  with  a fluid  ounce 
and  a half  of  mixture  of  acacia,  and  8 fluid 
ounces  of  cinnamon  water. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.— Anti-acid,  ab- 
sorbent, and  astringent  when  given  in 
diarrhoea. 

(c)  Used  in  diarrhoea,  especially  when 
united  with  aromatic  confection  and  opium, 
or  catechu. 

2091.  Mixture  of  Iron  icompound). 

ia)  Rub  2 drachms  of  powdered  myrrh 
and  1 drachm  of  carbonate  of  potass  with 
a fluid  ounce  of  spirit  of  nutmeg ; to  these, 
while  rubbing,  add  18  fluid  ounces  of  rose- 
water, 2 drachms  of  sugar,  and  2}  scruples 
of  powdered  sulphate  of  iron.  Put  the  mix- 
ture in  a well-stoppered  bottle. 
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(b)  Therapeutical  effects . — Stomachic, 
astringent,  tonic,  emmenagogue. 

(c)  Used  in  chlorotic  girls,  and  in  all 
the  defective  secretions  of  young  females. 

( d ) Dose.— 1 to  1£  ounce. 

2092.  Mixture  of  Guaiacum. 

(а)  Rub  3 drachms  of  powdered 
guaiacum  with  half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and 
2 drachms  of  powdered  acacia ; to  these, 
while  rubbing,  add  gradually  a pint  of 
cinnamon  water. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant  and 
diaphoretic. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

(d)  Dose.—  1 to  11  ounce. 

2093.  Myrrh.— The  gum-resin,  usually 
powdered. 

(а)  Physical  properties.— A.  powder  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour ; an  agreeable, 
peculiar  odour ; bitter  and  slightly  aromatic 
taste  ; partially  soluble  in  water  ; alcohol 
dissolves  its  resin  ; soluble  in  alkalies. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects Tonic,  stimu- 

lant, expectorant,  emmenagogue. 

(c)  Used  chiefly  with  steel,  internally; 
externally,  as  an  ingredient  in  tooth-powder. 

(d)  Dose.— 2 or  3 grains. 

2094.  Ointment  of  Creasote. 

(а)  Rub  half  a fluid  drachm  of  creasote 
wiih  an  ounce  of  lard,  until  they  are  incor- 
porated. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  in  scald  head,  &c. 

2095.  Ointment  of  Galls  {compound). 

(a)  Mix  6 drachms  of  finely  powdered 
galls,  6 ounces  of  lard,  and  1£  drachm  of 
powdered  opium. 

(b)  Astringent  and  anodyne. 

(c)  Used  for  hemorrhoids ; but  one  quar- 
ter of  the  quantity  of  gallic  acid  answers 
much  better. 

2096.  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  when  diluted  with  spermaceti 
ointment  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  for  the 
lids  in  weak  eyes 

2097.  Ointment  of  Nitric  Oxide  of 
Mercury. 

(a)  Rub  1 ounce  of  finely  powdered 
nitric  oxide  of  mercury  with  10  ounces  of 
wax,  and  6 ounces  of  lara. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant. 

(c)  Used  to  indolent  ulcers. 

2098.  Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

(а)  Dissolve  2 drachms  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  2 fluid  drachms  of  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  then  mix  with  10  ounces  of 
lard. 

(б)  Stimulant,  and  producing  absorption 
of  glandular  swellings,  such  as  wens,  &c. 

2099.  Ointment  of  Savine. 


{a)  Melt  3 ounces  of  white  wax,  with  a 
pound  of  lard,  and  mix  J a pound  of  bruised 
fresh  savine,  then  express  through  linen. 

(6)  Used  for  dressing  blisters  to  keep 
them  open. 

2100.  Ointment  of  Sulphur  {compound), 
{a)  Made  of  sulphur,  white  hellebore,  and 

ointment  of  potass,  with  soft  soap  and  lard* 
{b)  Used  in  itch. 

2101.  Ointment  of  Zinc. 

(а)  Mix  1 drachm  of  oxide  of  zinc  with 
6 drachms  of  lard. 

(б)  Used  as  a cooling,  astringent,  and 
drying  ointment. 

2102.  Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Mercury. 
(a)  Mix  from  30  grains  to  1 drachm  of 

iodide  of  mercury  with  1 ounce  of  lard. 

(&)  Used  in  scald  head,  for  which  it  is 
very  efficacious. 

2103.  Oltve  Oil. 

(а)  Physical  properties A transparent 

fixed  oil,  of  a yellowish  colour;  inodorous, 
and  without  much  taste;  boils  at  600 
degrees  Fahrenheit ; congeals  at  38  degrees. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Soothing,  and 
slightly  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  bronchial  irritation;  also  as 
a vehicle  for  other  medicines  in  the  form  of 
liniment. 

{d)  Dose.— 1 to  2 drachms. 

2104.  Opium— The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
Papaver  somni/erum. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Turkey  opium  is 
in  flat,  compact,  dry,  heavy  cakes,  of  a deep 
brown  colour,  with  a light  fracture ; taste, 
nauseous,  bitter,  and  pungent ; odour,  pecu- 
liar and  unpleasant ; India  opium  is  less 
consistent,  and  more  ductile.  It  is  partly 
soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol,  and  very 
easily  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  oil. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Anodyne,  anti- 
spasmodic,  diaphoretic,  and  narcotic. 

(c)  Used  in  painful  affeciions,  unaccom- 
panied by  fever.  In  diarrhoea  and  all 
mucous  irritations,  but  requiring  great 
care,  and  scarcely  fit  for  home  use. 

{d ) Dose.— I to  1 grain. 

2105.  Oxymel  of  Squill — Vinegar  of 
squills,  sweetened  with  honey. 

{a)  {b)  (c)  The  same  as  squilL 
{d)  Dose.— 1 to  1}  drachm. 

2106.  Pill  of  Aloes  {compound). 

{a)  Physical  properties.— Made  up  of  aloes, 
gentian,  and  oil  of  carraway. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stomachic, 
purgative,  and  emmenagogue. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  costiveness,  and 
amenorrlioea. 

{d)  Dose.— 5 to  15  grains. 

2107.  Pill  of  Aloes,  with  Myrrh. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— Made  up  of  aloes, 
myrrh,  saffron,  and  soap. 
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(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant,  ca- 
thartic, emmenagogue. 

(c)  Used  with  sulphate  of  iron  in  ame- 
norrhoea. 

( d ) Dose 5 to  10  grains. 

2108.  Pill  of  Colocynth  {compound). 

{a)  Made  up  of  aloes,  scainraony,  carda- 
moms, extract  of  colocynth,  and  hard  soap. 

(i b ) Therapeutical  effects.— A.  warm  purga- 
tive. 

(c)  Used  in  habitual  costiveness. 

(d)  Dose. — 5 to  15  grains. 

2109.  Pill  of  Iron,  with  Myrrh. 

(a)  Made  up  of  myrrh,  soda,  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  mixed  with  treacle. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Stomachic, 
tonic,  and  emmenagogue. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  chlorosis,  hysteria. 

2110.  Pill  of  Galbanum  {compound). 

{a)  Made  up  of  galbanum,  myrrh,  saga- 

penum,  asafoetida,  and  soap. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Antispasmodic 
and  emmenagogue. 

(c)  Used  in  hysteria  and  amenorrhoea. 

\d)  Dose.— 10  to  15  grains. 

2111.  Pill  of  Mercury.— Blue  pill. 

(а)  The  metal  partially  oxydated,  and 
mixed  with  confection  of  roses. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects. — Alterative  and 
purgative,  acting  specially  on  the  liver. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia,  torpidity  of  the 
liver,  and  constipation. 

{d)  Dose.— 1 to  5 or  6 grains. 

2112.  Pill  of  the  Chloride  of  Mercury 
{compound). 

{a)  Made  up  of  chloride  of  mercury 
{calomel),  oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  and 
powdered  guaiacum,  with  treacle. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Alterative, 
purgative,  and  diaphoretic. 

(c)  Used,  in  hepatic  affections,  <fcc. 

{d)  Dose— 1 grain  to  5. 

2113.  Pill  of  Rhubarb  {compound). 

{a)  Made  up  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  and 
myrrh. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stomachic,  and 
a warm  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  dyspepsia  and  constipation. 

2114.  Pill  of  Soap  {compound). 

{a)  Made  up  of  opium,  liquorice,  and  soft 
soap. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects. — The  same  as 
opium. 

(c)  Used  like  opium. 

{d)  Dose.— 5 grains  to  10. 

2115.  Pill  of  Squill  {compound). 

{a)  Made  up  of  squill,  ginger,  gum 
ammoniacum. 

{b)  'Therapeutical  ejecta.— Expectorant. 

(c)  Used  in  asthma  and  bronchitis. 

{d)  Dose.— 6 grains  to  10.  ~-- 


2116.  Pitch,  Burgundy. —The  impure 
resin  of  the  Norway  spruce  fir. 

(а)  Physical  properties.— A tenacious  mass, 
of  fragrant  odour,  semi-transparent,  and 
unctuous. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant  and 
rubefacient. 

(c)  Used  externally  in  the  form  of  plaster 
in  bronchitis,  hooping-cough,  &c. 

2117.  Potass,  Acetate  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  — A colourless 
crystalline,  pulverulent  suit. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Diuretic,  and 
mildly  aperient. 

(c)  Used  in  febrile  diseases,  dropsy,  and 
jaundice. 

{d)  Dose.— 2 0 to  30  grains. 

2118.  Potass,  Bicarbonate  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Inodorous  and 
colourless  crystals. 

{b)  Therapeutical  ejecta— Anti-acid,  diu- 
retic, and  soothing. 

(c)  Used  in  acidities  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

{d)  Dose 5 to  25  grains. 

2119.  Potass,  Bitartrate  of.  ; 

(a)  Physical  properties.— An  inodorous 

white  acid  powder,  feeling  gritty  to  the 
hand  or  teeth. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Diuretic  and 
slightly  purgative ; cooling,  with  any  vege- 
table acid. 

2120.  Potassium,  Iodide  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  — Solid,  white, 
inodorous,  deliquescent  crystals ; taste, 
saline  and  somewhat  acrid ; very  soluble 
in  water,  and  in  six  parts  of  spirit. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Stimulant, 
alterative,  and  diuretic ; al3o  causing 
absorption  of  unnatural  growths. 

(c)  Used  in  goitre  and  other  glandular 
affections ; also  in  various  defective  or 
poisoned  conditions  of  the  blood. 

{d)  Dose.— 2 to  8 grains  three  times  a 
day,  united  with  at  least  2 ounces  of  fluid, 
such  as  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

2121.  Potassium,  Sulpiitjret  of. 

{a)  Physical  properties. — A salt,  of  a liver 
colour ; inodorous  when  dry,  but  when 
moist,  has  the  smell  of  rotten  eggs. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant,  ex- 
pectorant, diaphoretic.  Externally,  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  properties  as  sulphur. 

(c)  Used  in  scrofula  and  cutaneous 
diseases ; also,  externally,  in  itch. 

{d)  Dose 5 to  10  grains. 

2122.  Peruvian  Balsam. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — Of  the  con- 
sistence of  honey ; colour,  brown  ; agree- 
able smell,  and  hot,  acrid  taste. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant  ex- 
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pectorant,  externally  applied  to  indolent 
uicers. 

(c)  Used  in  catarrh  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. 

( d ) Dose. — 15  minims  to  half  a drachm. 

2123.  Plaster  of  Ammoniacum,  witii 
Mercury.— Useful  in  indolent  swellings 
of  glands. 

2124.  Plaster  of  Belladonna..— Applied 
to  the  skin  when  afflicted  with  neuralgia. 

2125.  Plaster  of  Cantharides. 

(a)  Spread  on  leather,  linen,  or  paper,  to 
produce  a blister. 

2120.  Plaster  of  Lead. 

(a)  Spread  on  linen  or  leather  for  exco- 
riation of  the  skin,  &c. 

2127.  Plaster  of  Soap. 

(a)  Useful  to  protect  the  soft  parts  from 
pressure. 

2128.  Poultice  of  Charcoal. 

(a)  Macerate  for  a short  time  before  the 
fire  2 ounces  of  bread  in  2 fluid  ounces  of 
boiling  water;  then  mix,  and  gradually 
stir  in  10  drachms  of  linseed  meal ; with 
these  mix  2 drachms  of  powdered  charcoal, 
and  sprinkle  a drachm  on  the  surface. 

(b)  Antiseptic,  and  digestive. 

(c)  Used  in  gangrene. 

2129.  Poultice  of  Hemlock. 

(a)  Make  a poultice  of  linseed  meal;  then 
add  1 ounce  of  extract  of  hemlock  previously 
softened  with  water,  or  4 ounces  of  the 
fresh  leaves  scalded  and  bruised. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Anodyne  and 
discutient. 

(c)  Used  in  glandular  swellings,  and  can- 
cerous sores. 

2130.  Poultice  of  Yeast. 

(a)  Mix  5 ounces  of  yeast,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  at  100  degrees;  with 
these  stir  up  a pound  of  flour,  so  as  to  make 
a poultice;  place  it  by  the  fire  till  it  swells, 
and  use. 

(b)  Stimulant,  emollient. 

(c)  Used  to  indolent  abcesses  and  sores. 

2131.  Poultice  of  Linseed. 

(a)  Put  into  a basin  enough  meal  to  form 
a poultice,  making  a hole  in  its  centre;  then 
pour  upon  it  boiling  water  to  fill  that  hole, 
and  stir  rapidly  with  a kitchen  knife.  This 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
poultice  of  the  proper  consistency.  It  is 
always  better  to  add  enough  water  at  first, 
as  it  is  not  so  smooth  if  added  piecemeal. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant,  and 
yet  soothing. 

( c ) Used  for  abscesses  and  ulcers  when 
inflamed. 

2132.  Poultice  of  Mustard. 

(a)  Make  either  a bread  or  a linseed-meal 
poultice,  then  sprinkle  over  it  enough  flour 
*of  mustard  to  conceal  its  surface,  and  wet  it 


with  a little  boiling  water.  Some  people 
add  hot  vinegar  to  wet  it  with. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant,  and 
often  inclined  to  blister  the  skin. 

(c)  Used  as  a rapid  counter-irritant 

2133.  Pomegranate,  the  root,  and  bark  of 
the  fruit. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — The  roots  are 
yellow-coloured,  heavy,  and  knotted,  with 
a faint  smell  and  astringent  taste. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects Astringent. 

(c)  Used  for  removing  worms. 

{d)  Dose i to  1 drachm. 

2134.  Powder  of  Antimony  {compound). 

{a)  Physical  properties.— A.  dull,  white, 

insipid  powder. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Diaphoretic  and 
alterative. 

(c)  Used  in  febrile  diseases. 

{d)  Dose 3 to  10  grains. 

2135.  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium— 
{compound). 

{a)  A mixture  of  chalk,  spice,  and  opium. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Anti-acid  and 
anodyne. 

(c)  Used  in  diarrhoea,  but  requires  caur 
tion  on  account  of  the  opium. 

{d)  Dose.— 5 to  10  grains. 

2136.  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  (com- 
pound).—Dover's  powder. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — Compound  of 
opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  sulphate  of  potass. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Diaphoretic, 
anodyne,  and  narcotic. 

(c)  Used  to  produce  perspiration  in  rheu- 
matism and  dysentery,  &c. 

(d)  Dose 5 to  10  grains. 

2137.  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A root  possessing 
a sharp  acrid  taste,  leaving  a burning  sen- 
sation in  the  mouth. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Stimulant, 
sialogogue. 

(c)  Used  to  fill  decayed  teeth  in  tooth- 
ache. 

2138.  Quinine,  Sulphate  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— Colourless,  ino- 
dorous, lustrous,  bitter  efflorescent  crystals, 
totally  soluble  in  water  previously  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Stomachic, 
stimulant,  febrifuge,  and  tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  general  debility,  neuralgia, 
and  after  fever. 

(d)  Dose.— 1 to  3 grains. 

2139.  Rhubarb.  — The  root,  whole  and 
powdered. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— The  root  is  In 
firm  flattish,  irregular  pieces,  occasionally 
pierced  with  large  holes;  colour,  bright 
yellow,  externally;  fracture,  rugged,  pre- 
senting red  and  white  veins  ; odour,  pecu- 
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liar  and  aromatic;  taste,  bitter,  astringent, 
and  somewhat  nauseous ; imparts  its  virtue 
to  water  and  alcohol.  The  powder  is  of 
a reddish  yellow. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Purgative  and 
stomachic ; acting  on  the  small  bowels. 

(c)  Used  as  a mild  purgative  in  the  con- 
stipation of  children  and  adults. 

( d ) Dose.— 10  to  30  grains. 

2140.  Squill.— The  sea  onion. 

(а)  A root  of  a pear  shapt-.  covered  with 
several  thin  dry  tissues,  under  which  are 
oval,  flaky,  red,  or  white  scales ; odour  pun- 
gent; taste,  acrid  and  bitter.  Imparts  its 
virtue  to  vinegar,  spirits,  and  water. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Expectorant, 
emetic,  diuretic. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma. 

id)  Dose.— 2 to  6 grains. 

2141.  Senna The  leaves. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— Leaves,  of  a pale 
green  colour;  leaflets  broad,  lanceolate; 
the  two  sides  unequal;  odour  faint,  some- 
what like  green  tea;  taste  nauseous  and 
bitter.  Yields  its  properties  to  spirit  and 
water. 

{b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Cathartic. 

(c)  Used  in  constipation,  and  to  lower  the 
system.  Made  into  the  infusion. 

( d ) Dose 5 grains  to  25,  rubbed  down 

with  ginger  and  sugar. 

2142.  Saffron. 

(а)  A colouring  matter  obtained  from  the 
Crocus  sativus. 

2143.  Silver,  Nitrate  of  (fused). 

{a)  Physical  properties.  — Sold  in  solid 
fusible  cylindrical  moulds.  When  recently 
prepared,  white  and  semi-transparent,  gra- 
dually becoming  black  on  exposure  to  the 
•air.  Soluble  in  water. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Tonic  and  anti- 
spasmodic,  when  taken  internally ; but 
requiring  the  utmost  caution,  and  not 
adapted  for  domestic  use.  Externally, 
caustic  and  stimulating. 

(c)  Used  in  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
epilepsy,  &c.,  but  is  apt  to  produce  blueness 
of  the  skin.  Externally,  as  the  ordinary 
caustic. 

(d)  Dose.—i  to  1 grain,  in  pill. 

2144.  Spermaceti. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — White,  semi- 
transparent, pearly  crystals,  without  taste 
or  smell. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Soothing. 

(c)  Used , internaliy,  in  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and 
bronchitis.  Externally,  in  the  making  of 
ointments. 

(d)  Dose.  — Half  to  one  drachm,  rubbed 
down  with  yolk  of  egg,  or  mucilage,  or 
rhixed  with  brown  sugar. 


2145.  Soda,  Bicarbonate  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A heavy  -white 
powder,  without  smell,  and  tasting  slightly 
soapy.  Entirely  soluble  in  water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Anti-acid. 

(c)  Used  in  the  manufacture  of  effervescing 
draughts,  and  for  acidities  of  the  stomach. 

(d)  Dose.— 5 to  30  grains. 

2146.  Soda,  Sulphate  of.— Glauber’s  salts. 

{a)  Physical  properties Crystals,  of  an 

exceedingly  bitter  taste,  and  without  smell. 
Soluble  in  water. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.— Purgative  and 
diuretic. 

(c)  Used  in  costiveness. 

(d)  Dose. — £ to  1 ounce. 

2147.  Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether.  — Sweet 
spirits  of  nitre. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  — A colourless, 
transparent,  volatile,  inflammable  fluid, 
of  an  ethereal  odour. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Cooling,  diu- 
retic, and  diaphoretic;  also  slightly  anti- 
spasmodic. 

(c)  Used  in  febrile  diseases,  dropsy,  and 
spasm. 

( d ) Dose.— 20  to  60  minims. 

2148.  Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Ether. 

(а)  Prepared  by  mixing  sulphuric  ether 
with  rectified  spirit  and  ethereal  oil. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant  and 
antispasmodic. 

(c)  Used  in  faintness,  nervousness,  lassi- 
tude, &c. 

{d)  Dose.— 30  to  60  drops. 

2149.  Spirit  of  Ammonia  {aromatic). 

(a)  Physical  properties .—A . compound, 
containing  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  aro- 
matics, with  spirit ; and  possessing  an 
aromatic,  warm,  and  alkaline  taste.  Mis- 
cible with  water,  which  it  renders  milky. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant  and 
cordial. 

(c) Used  as  the  ordinary  diffusible  sti- 
mulus in  faintings  and  hysteria;  also 
added  to  senna  to  prevent  griping. 

(d)  Dose.— SO  to  60  drops. 

2150.  Spirit  of  Ammonia  {fetid). 

{a)  Physical  properties.— The  same  as  the 
above,  with  the  addition  of  asafoetida. 

{ b ) Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant  and 
antispasmodic. 

(c)  Used  in  hysterical  fits. 

(d)  Dose.— 30  to  60  drops. 

2151.  Spirit  of  Horseradish  {compound). 

{a)  Physical  properties.— Mix.  20  ounces  of 

sliced  horseradish,  20  ounces  of  dried  orange 
peel,  5 draenms  of  bruised  nutmegs,  and  a 
gallon  of  bruised  spirit,  with  10  pints  of 
water ; then  distil  a gallon  with  a slow 
fire. 

(6)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant,  dia- 
phoretic, and  diuretic. 
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(c)  Used  internally  in  dyspepsia,  and  in 
paralysis,  externally  rubbed  into  tlie  skin. 

<d)  Dose. — I to  2 drachms. 

2152.  SriGELiA  — Indian  or  Carolina  Pink. 

(a)  Physical  Properties.— In  bundles  of 
the  entire  plant,  about  twenty  inches  long. 

(b)  (c)  A very  useful  remedy  for  round 
worms. 

( d ) Dose.— 10  to  20  grains  of  the  powder, 
given  fasting;  or  ^ an  ounce  to  3 ounce.s 
of  the  iniusion  made  by  pouring  one  pint  of 
water  on  half  an  ounce  of  the  root. 

2153.  Sulphate  of  Iron.— Green  vitriol. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A.  salt  of  a bluish- 
green  colour,  and  metallic  taste ; soluble  in 
water. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Tonic,  astrin- 
gent, emmenagogue. 

(c)  Used  in  scrofula,  amenorrhosa,  and 
dyspepsia. 

(d)  Dose.— 1 to  3 grains. 

2154.  Syrup  of  orange-peel,  saffron,  mul- 
berry, poppy,  buckthorn,  red  poppy,  tolu, 
ginger,  and  roses,  and  compounds  of  sugar 
in  the  form  of  syrup  with  the  drugs  men- 
tioned above. 

2155.  Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron  is  used  in 
order  to  preserve  the  iodide  of  iron  from 
injury. 

( b ) Therapeutical  effects.— Alterative,  and 
affording  the  effects  of  iron  and  iodine. 

(c)  Used  in  scrofulous  diseases,  and  in 
cachectic  states  of  the  system. 

(d)  Dose.— I a drachm  to  1 drachm. 

2156.  Turpentine,  Spirit  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A.  limpid,  colour- 
less fluid,  of  a strong  odour  and  hot  taste, 
exceedingly  inflammable. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Stimulant,  diu- 
retic, cathartic,  and  destructive  to  worms. 

(c)  Used  in  hemorrhages,  lumbago,  &c., 
and  to  destroy  worms;  also  externally  as  a 
rubefacient. 

( d ) Dose 10  drops  to  30  internally,  or  2 

to  4 drachms  mixed  with  castor  oil  as  a 
vermifuge;  but  it  should  not  be  given  in- 
ternally without  the  sanction  of  a medical 
man. 

2157.  Tincture  of  Benzoin,  {compound). 

Physical  properties  and  use  the  same  as 

Benzoin. 

{d)  Dose.— 20  to  30  drops. 

2158.  Tincture  of  Columba,  Gentian, 
Cascarilla,  Cinchona,  and  Cardamoms,  all 
possess  the  same  virtues  as  the  drugs  from 
which  they  are  derived. 

{cl)  Dose.— 1 drachm. 

2159.  Tincture  of  Camphor,  {compound). 
Paregoric  elixir. 

(a)  A tincture  containing  camphor,  opium, 
anise,  and  benzoic  acid. 

(c)  Used  in  coughs. 

(d)  Dose.— 1 drachm. 


2160.  Tincture  of  Cantharides.— Unfit 
for  domestic  use,  except  as  a rubefacient  in 
combination  with  soap-liniment,  or  for  the 
hair  with  turpentine. 

2161.  Tincture  of  Henbane.— (See  Hen- 
bane.) 

Dose.— 20  to  30  minims. 

2162.  Tincture  of  Iodine— (See  Iodine.) 

Dose.— 5 to  15  minims. 

2163.  Tincture  of  Lavender  {compound). 

Dose.— 3 0 to  60  minims. 

2164.  Tincture  of  Myrrh. 

Dose.— 30  to  60  minims.  Useful  as  awash 
for  the  teeth. 

2165.  Tincture  of  Opium.— Laudanum. 

Dose.— 6 to  20  minims. 

2166.  Tincture  of  Quinine. 

Dose.—  30  to  40  minims. 

2167.  Tincture  of  Rhubarb  (compound). 
A very  warm,  useful  preparation. 

Dose.— 2 to  4 drachms. 

2168.  Tincture  of  Valerian  (compound). 

Dose 30  to  60  minims,  in  dyspepsia  and 

hysteria. 

2169.  Tincture  of  Ginger. 

Dose.— 1 drachm. 

2170.  Tormentil. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  — An  irregularly 
knotty  root,  furnished  with  numerous 
fibres ; inodorous ; very  astringent. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Astringent. 

(c)  Used  as  an  injective  in  the  form  of 
decoction. 

2171.  Tolu,  Balsam  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties. — Of  considerable 
consistence ; reddish-brown  in  colour ; 
odour,  very  pungent;  taste,  warm  and 
sweetish. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— A stimulant 
expectorant. 

(c)  Used  in  chronic  coughs,  and  also  to 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

(d)  Dose— 10  grains. 

2172.  Valerian. 

(a)  Physical  properties.  — Several  long, 
slender,  dusky-brown  fibres,  issuing  from 
one  head ; strong  fetid  odour ; warm, 
bitterish,  subacid  taste. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects — Antispasmodic, 
tonic. 

(c)  Used  in  hysteria. 

(d)  Dose 1 drachm. 

2173.  Walnuts  are  popularly  used  for 
relief  in  violent  and  protracted  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels. 

(a)  Put  small  green  walnuts  in  salt  and 
water  for  nine  days;  change  the  water 
every*  third  day ; then  place  them  in  a sieve 
and  let  them  stand  until  they  begin  to  turn 
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boiling  water,  and  let  them  stand  until 
next  day ; then  replace  them  in  the  sieve 
to  drain.  Make  a thin  syrup  and  boil  them 
in  it  three  or  four  times ; tuen  make  a thick 
syrup,  put  in  the  walnuts,  and  boil  them 
six  minutes.  Wet  some  paper  with  brandy 
to  cover  them,  and  tie  all  tightily  down 
with  bladder.  The  longer  they  are  kept 
the  more  efficient  they  have  generally 
proved.  They  ought  to  be  kept  at  least 
ten  years. 

Dose. — One  large  or  two  small  ones. 

2174.  Wine,  of  Potassio-tartrate  of 
Antimony.— Antimonial  wine. 

(a)  Dissolve  two  scruples  of  potassio.- 
tartrate  of  antimony  in  a pint  of  sherry. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.  — Emetic  and 
diaphoretic. 

(c)  Used  in  inflammatory  diseases. 

(d)  Dose.— 15  to  60  minims. 

2175.  Wine  of  Colchicum.  See  Colchi- 
cum. 

(a)  Dose.— 20  to  40  minims. 

2176.  Wine  of  Iron. 

(a)  Digest  for  30  days  an  ounce  of  iron 
wire  in  two  pints  of  sherry. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects — Stomachic  and 
tonic. 

(c)  Used  the  same  as  other  steel  medicines. 


(d)  Dose.— 30  to  60  minims. 

2177.  Wine  of  Opium. 

(a)  Prepared  with  opium  and  spices. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects. — Stimulant,  after- 
wards anodyne. 

(c)  Used  chiefly  as  an  applieation  to  the 
eyes. 

(d)  Dose. — 10  minims  to  20. 

2178.  Zinc,  Chloride  of. 

A powerful  drug,  but  scarcely  adapted  for 
domestic  use,  except  as  a disiniectant,  for 
which  it  is  sold  in  solution. 

2179.  Zinc,  Oxide  of. 

(a)  Physical  properties.— A.  light  white 
powder. 

(b)  Therapeutical  effects.— Tonic,  anti- 
spasmodic;  externally,  astringent  and 
drying. 

(c)  Used  in  chorea,  &c. ; and  externally, 
as  a drying  and  cooling  application. 

( d ) Dose.— 1 to  3 grains, 

2180.  Zinc,  Sulphate  of.— White  vitriol. 

(а)  Physical  properties.  — Transparent 
crystals. 

(б)  Therapeutical  effects.— Tonic,  astrin- 
gent, and  emetic. 

(c)  Used  as  a wash  or  as  an  emetic. 

\d)  Dose. — As  an  emetic,  10  grains  to  30. 


Table  of  Proportionate  Doses  for  different  Ages,  from  Gaubius,  <fcc. 


Under  % year  1-I5th  of  a full  dose 

Examples. 

...  ij  ... 

2 

„ 1 

l-12th  „ 

„ 1 

...  if  ... 

2* 

„ 2 „ 

l-8th  „ 

H 

...  2*  ... 

4 

„ 3 „ 

l-6th  „ 

...  3*  ... 

5 

„ 4 „ 

l-5th  „ 

...  4 ... 

6 

„ 7 „ 

l-3rd  „ 

......  „ 4 

...  7 ... 

10 

„ 14  „ 

1-half  „ 

6 

...  10  ... 

15 

20  „ 

2-3rds  „ 

„ 8 

...  13  ... 

20 

Above  21  „ 

the  full  dose  

12 

...  20  ... 

30 

At  63  „ 

ll-12ths  „ 

„ 11 

...  18  ... 

28 

„ 77  „ 

5-6tns  „ 

...  16  ... 

25 

„ 100  „ 

2-3rds  „ 

...  13  ... 

20 

Age— Years .... 

The  following  is  another  Table 

80  ...  65  ...  50  ...  25-40  ...  20  ...  16  ... 

12  ...  8 ...  5 

...  2 

Doses..... 

....  | ...  f ...  i ...  l .., 

• f ».  * - 

I ...  h ...  & 

...  i 

Months  ., 
Doses  .... 

6 

. l-8th  ... 

2 to  1 
l-15th  l-24th 

Adult  women  require  about  3-4ths  the  full  dose  of  men. 


Sex,  temperament,  constitutional  strength, 
and  the  habits  and  idiosyncrasies  of  indi- 
viduals must  be  taken  into  account.  Nor 
does  the  same  rule  apply  to  all  medicines. 
Calomel,  for  instance,  is  generally  borne 
better  by  children  than  by  adults;  while 
opium  affects  them  more  powerfully,  and 
requires  the  dose  to  be  diminished  consider- 
ably below  that  indicated  in  the  above 
tables. 


Sect.  3.  — Classification  of  Remedies, 
and  Receipts  for  their  Administration. 

2181.  Anti-acids  are  medicines  which  are 
intended  to  correct  acidity  of  the  stomach 
and  digestive  organs,  by  chemically  neu- 
tralizing^ ; their  action  is  only  temporary 
and  palliative,  as  they  do  not  strike  at  the 
cause,  but  only  remove  the  effect;  indeed, 
by  constant  use,  they  appear  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  acid  developed,  and  thus  to 
2 x 
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aggravate  the  disease.  Whenever  they  are 
given  for  any  length  of  time,  vegetable 
tonics  should  be  combined  with  them,  so 
as  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  tone  of 
the  stomach,  and  prevent  the  formation  of 
acid.  When  there  exists  much  flatulence, 
in  combination  with  acidity,,  a volatile 
alkali  (ammonia),  must  be  adopted,  so  as 
to  act  in  a gaseous  form,  and  thus  neutra- 
lize the  gaseous  acid  which  distends  the 
stomach.  In  acidity  of  the  lower  bowels, 
attended  with  distressing  distension,  mag- 
nesia or  lime  may  be  used  advantageously, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  less  likely  than  soda 
or  ammonia  to  be  absorbed  before  they 
reach  those  parts.  Where  the  ordinary 
and  predominating  acid  of  the  urine  is  in 
excess,  carbonate  of  potass  is  the  best 
remedy,  inasmuch  as  its  combination  with 
lithic  acid  is  more  soluble  than  is  the  case 
with  soda. 

(а)  Bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  5 grains, 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  infusion  of  columba 
or  gentian,  and  given  two  or  three  times 
a day.  (In  flatulent  dyspepsia.) 

(б)  Carbonate  of  soda,  5 grains ; aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia,  25  drops;  tincture  of 
gentian,  1 drachm;  camphor  mixture,  1 
ounce.  Mix.  (In  dyspepsia,  from  intem- 
perate living.) 

(c)  Chalk  mixture,  1 ounce ; tincture  of 
catechu,  £ drachm ; tincture  of  opium,  8 to 
12  drops  ; aromatic  confection,  10  grains. 
Mix.  (In  diarrhoea,  with  acidity.) 

( d ) Lime-water,  £ ounce ; aromatic  con- 
fection, 10  grains ; almond  emulsion,  1 
ounce.  Mix.  (In  pain  of  the  stomach,  with 
acidity.) 

2182.  Anthelmintic,  or  Worm  Medi- 
cines, are  remedies  which  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  destroying  intestinal  worms,  or  of  j 
expelling  them  from  the  bowels.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  worms,  but  also 
of  their  eggs ; but  so  long  as  the  bowels  are 
in  a weak  condition  it  appears  that  these 
are  either  generated  or  developed  in  some 
way.  It  is  therefore  desirable,  after  re- 
moving them,  to  improve  the  general  health 
of  the  system  bj'  stomachics  and  tonics. 

(i a ) Calomel,  1 to  5 grains;  jalap,  2 to  12 
grains ; scammony  £ to  1 grain.  Mix,  and 
give  once  or  twice  a week,  fasting.  (For 
round  worms.) 

(5)  Infusion  of  spigelia  (Indian  pink), 

£ to  1 ounce,  to  be  given  once  or  twice  a 
week,  fasting.  (For  round  worms.) 

(c)  Linseed-oil,  2 or  3 ounces,  mixed  with 
1 or  2 drachms  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  to  be  ! 
thrown  up  into  the  rectum  once  or  twice 
a week.  (For  thread  worms.) 

( d ) Half  a drachm  to  1 drachm  of  finely- 
powdered  glass  or  tin  may  be  given  fasting,  ! 
mixed  up  with  butter  in  a paste,  two  or 


three  times  a week,  followed  by  a dose  or 
two  of  castor-oil.  (For  round  worms.) 

(e)  The  remedies  for  tape  worms  are  of 
too  powerful  a nature  to  be  given  by  the 
inexperienced. 

2183.  Antispasmodics  indicate  their  use 
by  their  name;  but  as  spasm  is  caused  in 
a variety  of  ways,  so  it  requires  very 
different  remedies  for  its  removal.  Some- 
times one,  sometimes  another,  will  be  the 
proper  one  of  the  following  list — viz.,  nar- 
cotics, sedatives,  stimulants,  nauseants, 
aperients,  stomachics,  and  tonics ; as  well 
as  blood-letting  and  the  hot-bath.  But, 
besides  the  above,  there  are  certainly  some 
few  remedies  which  are  peculiarly  anti- 
spasmodic  in  their  action  without  pos- 
sessing any  of  the  above  qualities,  such  as 
asafoetida,  galbanum,  and  valerian;  and 
these  may  therefore  be  considered  more 
especially  to  belong  to  this  class  of  reme- 
dies. 

(a)  Compound  galbanum  pill,  5 to  1' 
grains,  two  or  three  times  a day. 

( b ) Tincture  of  lavender  and  fetid  spirit  o 
ammonia,  of  each  £ to  1 drachm ; camphor 
mixture,  1 ounce.  Mix,  and  give  when 
the  spasms  are  urgent. 

2184.  Astringents  are  those  medicines 
which  produce  contraction  of  the  fibres  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  They  are 
more  especially  useful  in  restraining  dis- 
charges of  blood  and  mucus. 

(а)  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  20  to  30 
minims ; tincture  of  cardamom,  30  minims ; 
infusion  of  roses,  1 ounce.  Mix,  and  give 
twice  a day  in  discharges  of  blood  or 
mucus. 

(б)  Decoction  of  logwood  1£  ounce ; com- 
pound tincture  of  camphor,  30  to  60  drops. 
Mix,  and  give  after  each  loose  motion. 

(c)  Tincture  of  matico,  30  to  40  minims ; 
chalk  mixture,  1 ounce.  Mix,  and  give  as 
directed  at  (6). 

2185.  Aperients,  called  also  purgatives 
and  cathartics,  are  those  medicines  which 
increase  or  hasten  the  evacuations  from 
the  bowels.  They  vary  greatly  in  their 
nature  and  powrer,  some  acting  chiefly 
upon  the  upper  bowels,  as  rhubarb;  others 
upon  the  whole  course,  as  jalap  and  senna ; 
while  a third  set  chiefly  act  upon  the  lower 
bowels,  as  aloes.  Scammony  is  a very 
irritating  medicine,  and  is  therefore  called 
a drastic  purgative,  together  with  some 
others.  Epsom  and  Glauber  salts,  as  well 
as  jalap,  produce  a large  secretion  of  watery 
fluid,  which  washes  out  the  whole  canal, 
and  often  does  nothing  more ; so  that  one 
chief  purpose  of  this  kind  of  medicine  is 
omitted.  All  aperients  when  intended  to 
act  energetically  should  be  given  on  an 
empty  stomach ; as,  for  instance,  when  it 
is  supposed  that  there  is  a lodgment  in 
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the  bowels,  or  if  the  whole  system  is 
loaded,  and  requires  a reduction.  In  such 
a case  a strong  and  generally  searching 
aperient  is  demanded,  and  nothing  here 
answers  so  well  as  mercury  united  with  some 
aperient  drug  or  drugs,  which  produce  an 
effect  upon  the  whole  canal.  Neither  aloes 
nor  rhubarb  by  themselves  are  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  because  they  might  either  of 
them  leave  a part  of  the  canal  still  loaded; 
but  together  they  seem  to  do  their  duty 
extremely  well.  In  the  following  list  will 
be  found  several  useful  formulas  for  ape- 
rients, when  required  in  this  way.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  these  purgative  drugs 
act  solely  by  their  power  of  irritation,  and, 
as  a consequence,  they  weaken  the  tone 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  produce 
nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  flatulence 
when  frequently  exhibited.  In  addition 
to  which  they  leave  the  bowels,  after 
each  dose,  in  a worse  condition  than 
before,  and  so  go  on  gradually  increasing 
the  evil,  until  at  last  the  unhappy  victim  is 
rendered  perfectly  miserable;  such  is  a 
very  common  event  in  England,  and  espe- 
cially among  those  who  lead  sedentary 
lives,  and  who  expect  still  to  bo  able  to 
indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table  by  the 
aid  of  a blue  pill  and  black  draught;  which 
remedies  for  a time  have  the  desired  effect, 
but  a heavy  reckoning  has  afterwards  to 
be  paid  in  the  shape  of  some  one  or  other 
of  the  many  forms  of  dyspepsia  so  common 
in  this  country.  No  one  can  possibly  safely 
carry  off  large  quantities  of  food  without 
exercise,  if  they  are  taken  for  years  to- 
gether. The  choice  is,  therefore,  between 
dyspepsia,  occasioned  by  purgatives,  or  else 
that  form  established  by  nature  to  diminish 
the  appetite,  or  perhaps  a worse  disease  in 
the  shape  of  organic  mischief  in  the  liver  or 
kidneys.  Aperients  are,  therefore,  perhaps 
the  best  remedies  for  such  a state  of  things, 
short  of  temperance  in  living,  which  some 
people  seem  to  put  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  But  supposing  the  mischief  done, 
and  a habit  of  constipation  established,  it 
becomes  a question  how  this  may  best  be 
relieved.  It  is  generally  in  this  country 
brought  about  in  some  way  or  other  by  the 
constant  use  of  purgatives,  though  I have 
known  some  cases  in  which  it  appeared  to 
be  congenital,  and  the  constipation  to  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  period  of  life.  In 
eveiy  case,  however,  the  difficulty  is  the 
same,  and  must  be  met;  and  I will  now 
endeavour  to  show  the  best  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  troublesome  task.  In  the  first 
place,  blue  pill  and  calomel,  although  highly 
valuable  as  rare  resources  against  obstinate 
constipation,  with  torpid  liver,  are  objec- 
tionable altogether  as  daily,  or  even  as 
weekly,  medicines,  because  they  destroy  the 


tone  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  also 
act  in  a most  injurious  manner  upon  the 
nerves,  being  a fertile  source  of  neuralgia. 
Senna  is  a very  useful  and  mild  aperient, 
but  its  bulk  renders  it  unfit  for  anything 
but  the  infusion  or  electuary,  both  of  which 
are  nauseous  in  the  extreme.  Saline  medi- 
cines produce  flatulency  and  loss  of  tone, 
and  cannot  long  be  employed  without 
injury.  In  fact,  -whatever  is  put  into  the 
stomach  in  an  empty  state,  has  a strong 
tendency  to  weaken  its  tone.  Nature 
teaches  us  by  example  that  animals  seek 
a change  of  food  when  out  of  order,  and 
our  own  stomachs  prompt  us  to  follow  in 
their  wake;  thus,  green  vegetables  are 
always  welcome  to  the  strong  stomach 
when  the  bowels  are  confined,  but  the 
weakly  one  is  incapable  of  digesting  them. 
If,  then,  we  imitate  the  natural  instinct, 
and  mix  with  our  food  some  mild  vegetable 
aperient,  which  shall  also  act  on  the  liver, 
we  shall  avoid  all  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
and  yet  produce  a regular  action  of  the 
bowels.  In  this  way  these  medicines  may 
be  considered  as  supplying  the  place  of 
green  food,  or  as  acting  in  the  same  way, 
but  more  energetically.  No  one  would 
complain  of  cabbage  or  carrots  being  taken 
daily  all  through  the  year,  or  ever,  of  figs, 
prunes,  or  other  fruit.  But  the  moment 
it  is  advised  that  a daily  dose  of  rhubarb 
should  be  mixed  with  the  food,  a certain 
amount  of  horror  is  evoked,  which  varies 
with  the  degree  of  mischief  which  the  abuse 
of  drugs  may  have  occasioned.  I fully 
believe  that  blue  pill,  or  senna,  or  jalap, 
or  aloes,  given  as  a medicine  on  an  empty 
stomach,  is  highly  prejudicial  to  health; 
but  I am  as  fully  convinced,  from  20  years’ 
experience,  that  rhubarb  and  ipecacuanha 
may  be  administered  as  a pari  of  the  daily 
food , not  only  without  injury,  but  with 
positive  benefit,  as  compared  to  the  state 
without  them.  But  they  must  be  given  in 
the  form  of  pills,  and  swallowed  either 
with,  or  immediately  after,  the  food,  and 
not  before,  or  long  after,  because  in  the 
former  case  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  in 
the  latter  it  is  full  of  half-digested  food,  and 
therefore  inclined  to  be  captious,  and  easily 
disgusted  or  nauseated.  If  those  who 
suffer  from  torpid  liver  and  bowels  will 
only  give  this  method  a trial,  they  will 
bless  the  day  they  first  began  it,  and  will 
abandon  blue  pills,  black  draughts,  &c.,  as 
perfectly  unnecessary  and  unfit  for  the  office 
which  they  profess  to  fill.  The  rule  is  to 
take  as  much  ipecacuanha  as  the  stomach 
will  bear  (using  from  half  a grain  to  a grain), 
together  with  as  little  rhubarb  as  will  act 
gently  on  the  bowels,  made  into  one  or 
more  bills,  and  given  either  with  break- 
fast or  dinner,  or  both,  according  to  the 
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necessity  for  aperients.  This  snould  be 
persevered  in  as  long  asthe  bowels  continue 
to  be  confined,  diminishing  or  increasing 
the  dose  of  rhubarb  as  may  be  wanted. 
The  action  is  not  very  rapid,  and  some 
days  are  required  at  first  before  it  is  fully 
developed,  after  which  it  is  readily  kept 
up  by  the  regular  use  of  the  pills,  a formula 
for  which  is  given  below.  By  the  use  ot 
them  I have  succeeded  in  numberless  cases 
in  entirely  superseding  mercury,  and  in 
curing  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  headaches,  and 
a host  of  those  evils  attendant  upon  con- 
stipation, and  its  usual  remedies. 

(а)  Powdered  rhubarb,  3 to  15  grains; 
powdered  ipecacuanha,  J to  1 grain ; pow- 
dered ginger,  \ a grain ; water  to  form  1,  2, 
or  3 pills.  To  be  taken  with  breakfast  or 
dinner,  or  both.  (See  remarks  above.) 

(б)  Blue  pill,  3 to  5 grains,  compound 
rhubarb  pills,  and  extract  of  colocynth,  of 
each  3 to  8 grains.  Mix,  and  form  into 
2,  3,  or  4 pills. 

(c)  Sulphate  Df  magnesia  and  tincture  of 
senna,  of  each  1|  to  2 drachms,  infusion  of 
senna  1^  to  2 ounces.  Mix,  and  form  a 
draught.  (This  is  the  common  black 
draught.) 

(d)  Powdered  jalap,  10  grains;  sub-car- 
bonate of  soda,  8 grains ; manna,  1 drachm  ; 
tincture  of  senna,  2 drachms : Epsom  salts, 
2 drachms;  infusion  of  senna,  1J  ounce. 
(This  is  a very  powerful  aperient  draught.) 

(e)  Epsom  salts,  J to  1 ounce ; cream  of 
tartar,  J ounce;  half  a lemon  (juice  and 
peel) ; boiling  water,  half  a tumbler.  When 
nearly  cold  this  makes  a cooling  aperient. 

(/)  Calomel,  3 grains ; jalap  and  rhubarb, 
of  each  10  grains.  Mix,  and  make  into  an 
aperient  powder,  the  whole  or  a part  of 
which  may  be  given  as  an  active  aperient 
to  any  child  or  young  person,  according  to 
the  table  given  at  page  673. 

(g)  Compound  decoction  of  aloes,  1 ounce; 
infusion  of  senna,  £ an  ounce ; tincture  of 
rhubarb,  2 ounces.  Mix. 

(, h ) Castor  oil  and  tincture  of  rhubarb,  of 
each  a dessert-spoonful  or  table-spoonful.  A 
very  mild  and  safe  aperient  in  colicy  pains. 

2186.  Blisters  are  produced  either  by 
spreading  the  blistering  plaster  upon  leather 
or  calico,  and  applying  this  to  the  skin  for 
several  hours  (3  to  12,  according  to  the  age), 
or  by  using  the  blistering  tissue  in  the  same 
way,  or  by  painting  on  the  solution  of 
Spanish  fly  in  vinegar  ( aceturn  cantharidis ), 
or  by  applying  and  confining  the  strong 
liquor  of  ammonia  by  means  of  a piece  of 
spongio-piline.  Either  of  these  remedies 
produces  a blister  of  the  cuticle,  beneath 
which  is  a quantity  of  serum.  It  may  be 
dressed  either  with  spermaceti  cerate  spread 
on  lint  or  linen,  which  soon  heals  the 
blister ; or  with  savine  cerate,  which  keeps 


it  discharging,  that  is,  if  the  cuticle  is 
removed;  or  if  very  much  inclined  to  heal 
with  the  blistering  ointment,  but  the  great 
thing  is  to  remove  the  cuticle.  A mustard 
poultice  may  also  be  made  to  act  as  a blister 
to  a delicate  skin. 

2187.  Caustics  are  scarcely  within  the 
scope  of  the  domestic  dabbler  in  medicine 

I except  in  some  few  cases,  such  as  the 
proud  flesh  which  sometimes  makes  its 
appearance  in  indolent  sores.  This  may  be 
known  by  its  elevation  above  the  surface  in 
the  shape  of  large,  red,  flabby  granulations, 
which  hang  over  the  healthy  skin,  and  are 
never  beneath  its  level.  To  these  the  solid 
nitrate  of  silver  is  the  safest  remedy,  and 
no  one  is  likely  to  do  harm  with  it  if  the 
above  precaution  is  adopted;  but  if  it  is 
applied  to  sores  which  are  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  skin,  great  mischief  may 
be,  and  often  is,  done.  Alum,  blue  vitriol, 
and  pounded  white  sugar  are  used  in  the 
! same  way,  but  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  mis- 
managed, and  are  not  nearly  so  efficacious. 

2188.  Diaphoretics  are  medicines  which 
increase  the  insensible  perspiration.  When 
they  act  very  energetically,  they  are  called 
sudorifics.  During  the  administration  of 
these  remedies  it  is  essential  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  should  be  kept  warm 
and  for  this  purpose  wool  is  generally 
employed  in  the  shape  of  flannel  or 
blankets.  Exposure  to  cold  air  is  also  to 
be  avoided  as  well  as  the  drinking  of  cold 
water,  though  this  in  strong  constitutions 
is  often  productive  of  extensive  perspira- 
tion, and  many  people  take  a glass  of  cold 
water  at  night  before  going  to  bed  with 
the  view  of  producing  perspiration  when 
they  feel  that  they  have  taken  cold.  In 
order  to  check  excessive  sweating,  it  is 
a bad  plan  to  expose  the  body  while 
bathed  in  it,  or  while  clothed  with  wet 
garments;  but  these  should  at  once  be 
removed  and  dry  ones  of  a lighter  cha- 
racter put  on,  or  else  the  clothing 
should  very  gradually  be  made  lighter, 
avoiding  any  sudden  transition  which 
would  be  likely  to  produce  a chill. 

(a)  An timonial powder  (compound  powder 
of  antimony),  5 grains  taken  at  night,  with 
a basin  of  warm  gruel  or  white  wine  whey. 

( b ) Dover’s  powder  (compound  powder  of 
ipecacuanha),  5 to  10  grains,  taken  at  night, 
when  there  is  no  fever  and  the  bowels  are 
open. 

(c)  Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  1 ounce ; 
ipecacuanha  wine,  10  minims ; sweet  spirit 
of  nitre,  20  minims.  Mix,  and  give  at  night, 
or  oftener  if  necessary. 

2189.  Diuretics  augment  the  secretion 
and  promote  the  flow  of  urine.  In  slight 
stoppages  of  this  secretion  there  is  no  great 
harm  in  trying  mild  diuretics,  such  as  the 
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following;  but  where  the  disturbance  is 
great  it  is  better  to  leave  the  case  in  the 
hands  of  a competent  authority,  as  much 
mischief  may  easily  be  done  from  the 
selection  of  an  improper  remedy,  as,  for 
instance,  a stimulating  diuretic  in  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

(a)  Nitrate  of  potass,  10  grains ; sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  1 drachm;  spearmint  water, 
1 ounce.  Mix,  and  give  once  or  twice  a day. 

(b)  Imperial  (see  page  389),  of  which  half 
a tumbler  may  be  given,  with  or  without  a 
table-spoonful  of  gin,  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

(c)  A strong  infusion  of  the  peel  of  the 
young  branches  of  the  elder  tree  may  be 
made,  with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce 
of  cream  of  tartar  to  each  pint;  and  of 
this  infusion  2 or  3 ounces  may  be  given 
three  times  a day,  in  suppression  of  urine. 

2190.  Embrocations  are  intended  to 
relieve  local  pains,  either  by  counter  irri- 
tation or  by  the  anodyne  effects  of  their 
ingredients,  or  by  aiding  the  friction  which 
cannot  long  be  maintained  without  some 
such  application. 

(а)  Liquor  of  ammonia,  tincture  of 
opium,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  olive  oil 
(or  soap  liniment),  of  each  equal  parts. 
Useful  for  rheumatism  or  any  local  pains. 

(б)  Flour  of  mustard,  \ ounce ; vinegar, 
boiling,  3 ounces.  Mix,  and  rub  into  the 
part  to  produce  counter-irritation. 

( c ) Laudanum,  chloroform,  and  soap  lini- 
ment, in  equal  proportions,  will  often 
relieve  local  pains. 

(d)  Chloroform  alone  may  be  applied, 
sprinkled  on  a piece  of  spongio-piline,  and 
applied  to  the  part  in  neuralgia ; care  being 
taken  not  to  inhalo  its  vapour  long  together. 

(e)  All  embrocations  may  be  applied  with 
good  effect  by  wetting  with  them  the  inner 
surface  of  spongio-piline,  and  keeping  it 
to  the  part.  In  this  way,  as  the  ammonia 
cannot  evaporate,  embrocations  made  with 
it  are  much  more  active. 

2191.  Emetics  are  used  to  produce 
vomiting;  but  it  is  rarely  the  case  that 
they  are  desirable  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  not  fully  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  giving  them.  When,  however, 
a child  is  known  to  have  swallowed  any 
foreign  body,  or  to  have  evidently  disor- 
dered the  stomach  by  grossly  improper 
food  recently  taken,  a simple  emetic  is 
quite  justifiable ; or  in  case  of  croup,  when 
no  time  is  to  be  lost,  it  may  be  had  recourse 
to.  The  only  justifiable  drug  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  powdered  ipecacuanha,  or  ipeca- 
cuanha wine,  which  may  be  given  in  pro- 
portion to  the  age  (see  table  at  page  673), 
or  mustard. 

<a)  Powdered  ipecacuanha,  15  to  30 

grams* 


(6)  Ipecacuanha  wine,  2 drachms  to  i 
an  ounce. 

(c)  A tea-spoonful  of  mustard  mixed  in 
a pint  of  water,  and  taken  in  four  portions, 
at  intervals  of  a few  minutes. 

(d)  In  producing  vomiting,  if  the  above 
remedies  do  not  act  in  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
they  may  be  repeated  every  quarter  until 
the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

2192.  Emollients  are  those  remedies 
which  relax  the  tone  of  parts  and  make 
them  more  soft  and  yielding.  Poultices 
and  warm-water  fomentations  are  chiefly 
those  which  may  be  adopted  in  domestic 
practice,  and  they  will  be  found  serviceable 
in  many  slight  cases  of  inflammation  from 
various  causes.  Bread  or  linseed-meal 
poultice  is  an  excellent  emollient,  as  also  is 
the  fomentation  made  with  poppy-heads, 
and  applied  by  means  of  flannel  wrung  out 
in  it.  (See  Poultice,  in  last  section.) 

2193.  Expectorants  excite  and  promote 
a discharge  of  mucus  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchial  tubes,  thereby 
relieving  inflammation  or  irritation.  They 
act  in  two  ways: — first,  by  removing  the 
constriction  of  the  vessels,  on  which  prin- 
ciple nausea  seems  to  act;  and  secondly, 
by  stimulating  these  vessels,  their  .natural 
secretions,  when  deficient,  are  restored; 
or  when  they  are  in  an  unhealthy  state 
they  are  changed  to  a natural  condition. 

(а)  Ipecacuanha  wine,  3 drachms ; syrup 
of  tolu,  5 drachms;  mucilage  of  acacia, 
1 ounce;  water,  6 ounces.  Mix,  and  give 
two  table-spoonfuls  every  four  hours. 

(б)  Pill  of  squill  and  compound  ipeca- 
cuanha powder,  of  each  1 drachm.  Mix, 
and  divide  into  twenty-four  pills,  one  to  be 
taken  every  four  or  six  hours. 

(c)  Paregoric  elixir,  ipecacuanha  wine,  of 
each  3 drachms;  olive  oil,  5 drachms; 
oxymel  of  squills,  3 drachms.  Mix,  and 
give  a tea-spoonful  when  the  cough  is 
troublesome. 

(d)  Roughly  powdered  spermaceti  mixed 
up  with  syrup  of  poppies  and  vinegar  in 
equal  proportions,  is  an  admirable  expecto- 
rant remedy  in  the  common  coughs  of 
children. 

( e ) Powdered  ipecacuanha,  1 grain,  and 
powdered  opium  half  a grain,  made  into  a 
pill'and  given  at  night,  is  sometimes  a use- 
ful pill  to  quiet  those  troublesome  coughs 
which  come  on  at  that  time ; but  it  must 
only  be  given  to  those  who  are  knowh  to 
be  able  to  take  opium. 

2194.  Febrifuge- (see  Refrigerant). 

2195.  Narcotics  produce  in  the  first  place 
a stimulating  effect  upon  the  nervous 
system,  soon  followed  by  a depression  of 
those  powers  accompanied  by  sleep,  or  by 
coma  if  given  in  sufficient  quantities.  They 
should,  not  be  dabbled  in  by  those  who 
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have  not  had  a medical  education,  as  great 
mischief  is  likely  to  accrue ; and  even  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  them  they- are  often  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  life.  No  formula  is,  therefore, 
here  given. 

2196.  Refrigerants  act  by  reducing  the 
heat  of  the  body,  by  means  of  their  action 
on  the  heart  and  large  vessels.  They  are 
sometimes  called  febrifuges. 

(а)  Carbonate  of  soda  or  potass,  20  grains ; 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  30  drops;  syrup  of 
orange-peel,  1 drachm ; water,  1 oz.  Mix, 
and  give  with  15  grains  of  citric  or  car- 
bonic acid,  or  a table-spoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  while  effervescing.  (This  is  the 
common  medical  effervescing  draught.) 

(б)  Nitrate  of  potass,  1 drachm ; sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  3 drachms ; tincture  of  hen- 
bane, 2 drachms ; liquor  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia, 1 ounce  ; camphor  mixture,  enough 
to  fill  up  an  8-ounce  phial.  Give  two  table- 
spoonfuls every  four  hours.  (A  good  com- 
mon febrifuge  mixture.)  If  cough  is  present, 
add  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine 
to  each  dose. 

2197.  Sedatives  primarily  depress  the 
vital  powers  without  inducing  any  previous 
excitement,  and  from  this  action  being  the 
reverse  of  stimulants,  they  are  sometimes 
termed  counter-stimulants.  But  the  only 
remedies  of  this  class  which  are  at  all  safe 
to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  non-medical 
persons  are  tobacco  and  diluted  hydrocyanic 
acid.  The  former  of  these  is  only  manage- 
able by  means  of  smoking,  which,  though 
prejudicial  as  a general  practice,  may  some- 
times be  used  with  advantage.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  a violent  poison  in  . lar^e 
doses,  but  in  very  small  doses,  cautiously 
used,  it  is  one  of  the  most  innocent  of  all 
remedies,  and  may  be  attempted  without 
risk  in  the  sickness  which  accompanies 
pregnancy,  or  in  other  ordinary  cases  in 
which  a sedative  is  required. 

(a)  Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  2 or  3 
minims;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  1 drachm; 
distilled  water,  1 ounce.  Mix,  and  give 
occasionally,  the  intervals  never  being  less 
than  six  hours. 

(b)  Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  2 drachms; 
glycerine,  3 to  6 drachms;  water,  7 ounces. 
Mix,  and  use  as  a lotion , taking  great  care 
that  it  is  not  drunk  by  mistake.  (Useful  in 
obstinate  itcliings  without  apparent  cause.) 

2198.  Stimulants  are  either  general  or 
special,  that  is  to  say,  they  either  act  on 
the  whole  system  or  on  individual  parts. 
Thus,  alcohol  and  ammonia  act  on  the 
whole  system,  while  mercury  stimulates 
the  glands  and  absorbents.  This  class  of 
medicine  is,  however,  scarcely  fit  for 
domestic  use. 

(a)  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  5 to  8 


grains;  compound  tincture  of  lavender,  20 
minims ; sulphuric  ether,  30  minims ; cam- 
phor mixture,  1 ounce.  Mix.  (A  very 
stimulating  draught  in  case  of  emergency.) 

2199.  Stomachics  are  medicines  which  act 
by  improving  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  the 
following  being  the  best  for  ordinary  user- 

fa)  Liquor  of  potass,  1 drachm ; tincture 
of  cardamoms,  i ounce;  infusion  of  rhubarb 
or  senna,  1£  ounce ; infusion  of  gentian  or 
cherayta,  5 ounces.  Mix,  and  give  1 ounce 
twice  or  thrice  a day. 

(b)  Trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  5 grains,  made 
into  a pill  with  confection  of  roses,  and 
given  for  water-brash  or  for  organic  disease 
of  the  stomach,  sometimes  joined  with  an 
anodyne. 

(c)  Diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  diluted 
nitric  acid,  of  each  1 to  2 drachms ; syrup  of 
orange-peel,  £ ounce;  infusion  of  orange- 
peel,  7 ounces.  Mix,  and  give  two  table- 
spoonfuls three  times  a day.  Useful  where 
alkalies  have  been  given  for  a long  time, 
or  sometimes  in  ordinary  cases  where  they 
do  not  agree. 

( d ) Extract  of  dandelion  and  extract  of 
gentian,  of  each  half  a drachm ; powdered 
ginger,  8 grains.  Mix,  and  divide  into  16 
pills,  two  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

2200.  Styptics  are  used  externally  to  stop 
the  flow  of  blood  from  cut  or  torn  surfaces. 

(a)  Matico  leaves,  scalded,  are  the  most 
useful  for  this  purpose. 

2201.  Tonics  are  substances,  the  continued 
use  of  which,  in  debility  of  the  system 
imparts  strength  and  vigour  without 
causing  any  sudden  excitement.  They 
are  generally  stimulants  as  well,  inasmuch 
as  they  rouse  the  vital  energies ; but  the 
excitement  is  not  so  rapid  as  in  those  called 
general  stimulants,  and  the  effect,  also,  is 
more  permanent.  No  medicines  require 
more  tact  in  their  selection,  and  in  suiting 
them  to  the  time  when  they  are  to  be 
adopted,  for  it  is  far  more  easy  to  do  harm 
than  good  in  applying  them.  Thus,  it  is 
generally  a rule  that  quinine  will  not  be 
borne  with  a dry  tongue,  and  yet  in  some 
cases  of  typhus  fever  if  the  physician  waits 
for  this  feature  changing  before  giving 
quinine,  he  will  wait  until  his  patient  is 
departed  to  the  next  world.  Some  tonics, 
as  arsenic,  which  are  very  powerful,  but 
easily  misapplied,  are  omitted  here  alto- 
gether. 

(a)  D isulphate  of  quinine,  1 grain ; diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  3 minims ; water,  or  infusion 
of  roses,  1 ounce ; tincture  of  orange-peel, 
30  minims.  Mix,  and  give  twice  or  thrice 
a day. 

(b)  Tincture  of  cinchona  (compound), 

1 drachm;  decoction  of  cinchona  (yellow), 
l-J  ounce.  Mix,  and  give  two  or  three  times 
a day. 
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(c)  The  mtro-muriatic  acid  mixture, 
given  under  stomachics,  at  par.  2199,  is  also 
a powerful  tonic. 

(d)  Carbonate  of  iron,  1 drachm,  twice  a 
day,  in  neuralgia. 

(e)  Compound  tincture  of  bark,  1 drachm; 
infusion  of  casearilla,  1 ounce.  Mix. 

2202.  Unguents,  commonly  called  oint- 
ments, are  surgical  appliances  for  different 
purposes,  and  may  be  cooling,  or  stimu- 
lating, or  digestive,  or  drying.  These  are 
found  under  the  head  of  Ointments  in  the 
last  section. 

Sect.  4.— Medical  Hygeine. 

2203.  Under  this  head  are  included  bathing 
in  all  its  varieties,  change  of  air,  change  of 
scene,  and,  in  fact,  the  means  in  general 
calculated  to  restore  health  irrespective  of 
medicine. 

2204.  Bathing,  as  adapted  to  promote 
health,  has  been  alluded  to  at  page  542. 
It  remains  now  to  describe  the  several  kinds 
of  baths  and  bathing  used  in  the  removal 
of  disease,  such  as  sea  bathing , hot  baths , 
vapour  baths , cold  baths,  shower  baths , hip 
or  sitz  baths,  and  the  various  measures  of 
this  nature  adopted  at  the  hydropathic 
establishments. 

2205.  Temperature  of  the  various  Baths. 

The  Cold  bath  is  from 50  to  60  deg. 

„ Tepid  „ 70  to  80  „ 

„ Hot  „ 98  to  108  „ 

„ Vapour,  not  inspired  ...  106  to  150  „ 

,,  Do.  inspired  100  to  130  „ 

2206.  The  Utensils  necessary  for  bathing 
are  the  following 

(a)  The  Hot  Bath  is  a vessel  of  an 
oblong  shape,  constructed  so  as  to  hold 
enough  water  to  cover  the  whole  body,  with 
the  exception  of  the  head.  The  shape 
shown  at  fig.  184  is  that  most  generally 
adopted,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended  with  as  little 
expenditure  of  water  as  is  consistent  with 
the  due  performance  of  its  duties.  It  may 
be  fixed  in  a room  specially  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  called  a bath-room ; or  it  may 
be  entirely  detached,  and  intended  to  be 
filled  with  warm  water  by  hand.  Or,  again, 
it  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  contain,  as  a 
part  of  its  apparatus,  a stove  which  shall 
heat  its  water,  and  which  stove  may  also 
be  supplied  with  gas  or  with  coal  as  its 
fuel.  All  these  several  points  of  difference 
make  a great  alteration  in  the  price,  as 
shown'  at  pages  66  and  67,  where  a scale  is 
given  of  baths,  as  fixed  and  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  as  well  as  those  fur- 
nished with  stoves.  The  gas  bath  may  be 
made  at  a price  as  low  as  £7,  but  then  it 
takes  half-an-hour  to  heat  its  water,  while 
the  bath  constructed  by  Mr.  Defrics,  and 


alluded  to  at  page  64,  will  heat  forty-five 
gallons  of  water  in  six  minutes,  and  is  con- 
sequently most  valuable  as  a ready  means 
at  all  times  of  procuring  this  aid.  A strong 
and  useful  general  bath  is  shown  at  fig.  185, 
being  intended  as  a small  slipper  bath, 
heated  by  a copper  furnace,  and  having  also 
attached  a shower  bath.  The  price,  without 
the  furnace,  is  ,£7;  and  with  both  that  and 
the  shower  bath,  £9  9s.  It  is  very  often 
desirable  to  combine  the  use  of  hot  water  to 
the  body  with  cold  to  the  head,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  bath  shown  in  fig.  185  is  very 
well  adapted,  and  in  a cheap  form. 

(b)  Vapour  Baths  are  intended  to  apply 
the  vapour  of  hot-water,  either  medicatod 
or  not,  to  the  skin,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
vessel  must  be  constructed  with  a steam- 
pipe,  as  at  fig.  187.  This  may  be  placed 
upon  a common  fire,  and  then  the  steam- 
rose  being  slipped  under  a cane-bottomed 
chair,  in  which  the  patient  sits,  a loose 
cloak  or  blanket  is  thrown  round  the  body, 
sometimes  including  the  head  also,  and 
the  bath  is  set  in  action. 

(c>  Hip  or  Sitz  Baths  are  vessels  shaped 
like  that  shown  at  fig.  188,  and  include  the 
liips  only,  the  head  and  shoulders  emerging 
on  one  side  and  the  legs  on  the  other. 

(d)  The  Sponging  Bath  is  more 
calculated  for  retaining  health,  than  for 
removing  disease,  and  is  merely  a large 
shallow  vessel  (fig.  189),  adapted  to  con- 
tain a small  quantity  of  water,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  splashing  of  it  from  wetting  the 
floor.  It  is  also  made  in  India-rubber. 

( e ) The  Shower  Bath  is  a small  vessel, 
with  a perforated  bottom,  which  is  sus- 
pended over  the  shoulders  either  by  hand 
(fig.  186)  or  as  a part  of  an  apparatus 
(fig.  185).  A cord  is  pulled  in  the  latter 
mode  which  liberates  the  water,  and  it  falls 
in  a shower  on  the  head  and  shoulders. 

2207.  Use  of  Baths.— These  various 
utensils,  or  baths,  are  calculated  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  bathing,  or  baths. 

(a)  Sea-bathing,  whether  hot  or  cold, 
is  intended  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  system 
when  it  has  been  reduced  by  any  cause, 
such  as  fever,  or  mental  anxiety,  &c.  It 
does  not,  however,  always  pioduce  the 
desired  effect,  and  in  some  cases  more 
harm  is  done  than  good,  especially  when 
each  act  of  bathing  is  continued  for  too 
long  a time.  Medical  advice  should,  in 
such  cases,  always  be  obtained,  defining  the 
exact  number,  temperature,  &c.  In  many 
cases,  after  a severe  disease,  one  or  two 
tepid  baths  should  be  used  before  bathing  in 
the  sea- water  of  the  natural  temperature. 

(b)  Hot  Baths,  including  also  those 
called  warm  baths,  which  are  the  lowest 
of  the  class  in  point  of  temperature,  are.- 
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exceedingly  valuable  in  relieving  certain 
diseases,  by  producing  perspiration,  and 
thus  acting  for  the  time  upon  the  circu- 
lating system.  The  first  effect  of  a hot 
bath  is  to  raise  the  action  of  the  heart  to  a 
high  degree,  producing  throbbing  of  the 
vessels  of  the  head,  and  in  some  cases  mis- 
chief in  the  brain.  After  a time  a profuse 
perspiration  breaks  out  over  the  whole 
body ; and  this  may  be  kept  up  for 
some  hours  by  means  of  plenty  of  warm 
blankets.  Warm  baths  seem  to  soothe  the 
general  nervous  system,  and  are  of  great 
use  in  spasms  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  in 
the  convulsions  of  young  children,  caused 
by  irritation ; but,  in  order  to  produce  this 
effect,  the  body  must  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  warm  water  for  at  least  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  sometimes  for  half 
an  hour.  In  the  case  of  infants,  however, 
more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  will  seldom 
be  borne  without  fainting.  Hot  baths  are 
by  no  means  a class  of  agents  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  in  medical  cases  where  there  is 
time  to  obtain  it,  regular  advice  should  be 
had  recourse  to  before  using  them.  Some- 
times, however,  in  convulsions,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  procuring  this  at  once, 
and  in  such  case  a hot  bath  is  the  remedy 
least  likely  to  be  improperly  applied.  The 
temperature  at  which  a hot  bath  should 
be  used  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease  for  which  it  is  employed,  and 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual.  Thus, 
some  people  find  100  degrees  uncomfortably 
cold,  while  others  can  hardly  endure  this 
heat.  To  some  a bath  at  108  degrees  would 
be  quite  dangerous,  while  others  enjoy 
water  at  120  degrees.  But,  on  the  average, 
it  will  be  found  that  when  a soothing  effect 
i3  required,  either  for  the  skin  or  for 
internal  organs,  the  water  should  be  only 
warm,  that  is,  from  97  degrees  to  100 
degrees;  while,  if  a violent  perspiration 
is  wanted,  or  if  spasm  or  congestion  of 
an  internal  organ  are  to  be  relieved,  it 
should  be  raised  to  102  degrees  or  to  108 
degrees,  and  the  body  should  be  immersed 
in  it  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  unless 
faintness  is  produced  before  the  expiration 
of  that  period.  After  coming  out  of  the 
bath,  if  perspiration  is  not  desired,  it 
is  better  to  dress  rapidly,  clothe  rather 
warmly,  and  then  to  take  a gentle  walk, 
after  which  there  will  be  little  inclination 
to  break  out.  But  if  a perspiration  is  the 
object  of  the  bath,  bed  is  the  best  place  for 
its  development,  and  a very  hot  blanket 
should  be  wrapped  round  the  naked  body, 
with  more  on  the  top,  so  as  to  act  at  once 
by  retaining  the  heat  imbibed  in  the  bath, 
aud,  also,  that  generated  by  the  body,  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  action  of  the 
heart.  After  a few  hours’  perspiration,  it  is 


generally  desirable  to  stop  it,  and  then  the 
blanket  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  night 
clothing  put  on.  A very  good  plan  is  to 
make  up  the  bath-bed  above  the  usual  one, 
putting  on  all  blankets  required  for  the 
purpose  quite  independent  of  it,  so  that 
when  the  object  is  attained,  the  night 
clothes  being  slipped  on,  the  ordinary  bed- 
ding is  quite  warm  from  the  heat  of  the 
body  above  it,  and  yet  it  is  preserved  dry. 

(c)  The  Hip,  ok  Sitz  Bath  as  the  hy- 
dropathists  call  it,  is  a valuable  remedy, 
either  hot  or  cold,  according  as  it  is  re- 
quired. When  used  hot  it  allays  spasm,  or 
irritation  about  the  bladder  or  lower  bowels, 
or  any  of  the  organs  within  the  pelvis,  and 
the  body  should  for  this  purpose  be  im- 
mersed in  it  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 
When  cold,  constituting  the  ordinary  sitz 
hath , it  is  highly  bracing,  and  should  be 
used  only  for  a very  short  time.  A very 
useful  form  of  sitz  bath  has  lately  been 
introduced,  consisting  in  a constant  stream 
of  water  introduced  in  the  middle  by 
attaching  a water-pipe,  and  the  superfluous 
water  passing  off  by  a waste-pipe. 

(ft)  The  Sponging  Bath  is  described  at 
page  679,  being  seldom  used  for  the  cure  of 
diseases. 

(<?)  Shower  Baths  are  constantly  used 
to  relieve  congestion  of  the  brain,  which 
they  do  partly  by  causing  a shock  to  the 
whole  of  the  nervous  system,  and  partly 
by  causing  a reaction  and  consequent  in 
creased  supply  of  blood  to  the  vessels  of 
the  skin  of  the  head  and  face,  by  which 
the  brain  inside  is  relieved.  In  severe 
cases  it  is  better  to  put  the  feet  in  hot 
water,  or  sometimes  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  for  which  the  bath  shown  at  fig.  185 
is  well  adapted.  It  is,  however,  seldom 
that  invalids  are  justified  in  using  these 
means  without  medical  advice. 

2208.  The  Hydropathic  Measures  con- 
nected with  bathing  are,  in  addition  to  the 
constant  use  of  the  sponging  bath,  or  the 
occasional  use  of  the  sitz-bath,  which  are  as 
old  as  the  hills— 1st,  the  packing , or  feather- 
bed bath ; 2nd,  the  wet  sheet ; and,  3rd,  the 
compress , which  are  certainly  novelties 
peculiar  to  the  followers  of  Preisstnitz. 

(a)  The  Packing  is  conducted  by  first 
stripping  the  patient,  and  then  enveloping 
him  carefully  in  a wet  sheet,  after  which  a 
blanket  is  wrapped  closely  round  the  whole 
body,  followed  by  more,  according  to  the 
weather,  and,  in  some  cases,  a feather-bed 
being  placed  over  all.  The  arms  are  folded 
close  to  the  sides,  and  the  head  and  face 
only  are  at  liberty,  and  in  this  state  the 
patient  is  left  for  a period  varying  from  one 
hour  to  two,  or  sometimes  even  longer  than 
that.  During  this  time  the  bath-man  supplies 
small  quantities  of  cold  water  for  drinking ; 
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and  in  a short  time  reaction  should,  and 
generally  does,  come  on,  causing  an 
immense  secretion  from  the  skin,  followed 
also  by  an  increased  flow  of  limpid  urine. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  bath  is  similar  in 
its  effects  to  the  common  not  bath;  but 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  increase  of 
temperature  is  entirely  owing  to  the  natural 
power  of  the  body,  and  not  to  the  heat 
developed  by  the  water.  So  that  afterwards 
the  system  is  benefited  by  this  natural 
restorative  process,  and  the  heat-making 
organs  are  inclined  to  resist  the  influences 
of  climate  and  weather  to  a greater  extent 
than  before.  At  all  events,  the  remedy  is 
a very  powerful  one,  and  by  frequent 
repetitions  a great  reduction  of  the  bulk  of 
the  body  is  effected,  together  with,  in 
many  cases,  a marked  effect  upon  the  skin, 
evidenced  by  boils,  which  are  called  critical. 
A vast  amount  of  humbug  has  been  con- 
nected with  this  remedy ; but,  nevertheless, 
in  skilful  hands,  it  is  a most  extraordinary 
one,  and  capable  of  being  made  of  great  use 
in  many  complaints,  but  not  fit  to  be 
attempted  without  the  sanction  of  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  its  peculiar 
effects. 

( b ) The  Wet  Sheet  is,  in  my  opinion, 
very  little  superior  to  cold  sponging,  and 
its  effect  appears  to  be  identical  with  it. 
The  reactionary  power  is  just  the  same, 
and  the  only  difference  is  a trifling  one, 
consisting  in  the  smaller  abstraction  of 
heat  by  its  means  than  by  sponging. 
There  is,  however,  the  advantage  that  it  is 
more  rapidly  applied,  and  altogether  it  is 
perhaps  a convenient  form  of  causing  a 
healthy  glow.  The  sheet  is  dipped  in  cold 
water  and  wrung  out  with  the  hands,  after 
which  it  is  folded  closely  over  the  whole 
person  while  standing,  and  held  there  for 
a few  seconds.  A coarse  towel  is  after- 
wards rapidly  used  with  the  aid  of  a bath- 
man  or  woman,  and  then  the  clothes  are 
put  on  and  a walk  enjoined. 

(c)  The  Wet  Compress  consists  in  a small 
towel  folded  and  dipped  in  water,  and 
afterwards  wrung  out  tolerably  dry.  This 
is  then  applied  to  the  part  affected  by 
means  of  tapes,  covering  it  with  a,  large  dry 
towel,  in  the  folds  of  which  a layer  of  oil- 
silk  is  inserted.  The  compress  is  worn 
continually,  and  wetted  again  and  again  at 
stated  periods.  It  produces  in  course  of 
time  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  with 
boils,  which  most  probably  is  of  service  iu 
certain  internal  diseases ; but  I have  seldom 
seen  any  great  good  derived  from  it.  In 
ordinary  sore  throat,  however,  I have  often 
known  great  benefit  from  a compress 
applied  round  the  neck  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  it,  but  in  other  cases  the  effect  has 
been  injurious  rather  than  beneficial,  so  j 


that  I look  upon  this  remedy  as  a very 
doubtful  one. 

(d)  The  Packing  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  great  novelty  in  hydropathy,  and 
excepting  this  agent  there  is  little  in  the 
system,  over  and  above  the  forced  super- 
vision of  diet  and  exercise,  which  is  well 
maintained  in  all  establishments  for  the 
purpose. 

2209.  Change  of  Am  and  Scene  are  too 
well  known  as  aids  to  medicine  to  need  any 
remarks  here. 

2210.  The  Advantage  of  Ventilation, 
Draining,  and  Lighting  have  already  been 
insisted  on,  at  pages  78, 104,  and  119. 

2211.  Friction  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  removing  certain  diseased  condi- 
tions. It  acts  in  two  ways— first,  upon  the 
skin  by  bracing  it  and  causing  it  to  resist 
atmospheric  changes,  and  to  carry  on  its 
secretions  duly;  and,  2nd,  by  bracing  and 
stimulating  the  muscles  to  which  the 
friction  is  immediately  applied. 

(а)  Friction  of  the  Skin  is  useful  for 
the  purposes  alluded  to  above,  and  also  as  a 
means  of  counter-irritation,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  adjacent  parts  from  the  state  of  irrita- 
tion or  inflammation  in  which  they  exist. 
For  this  purpose  the  hand  is  the  best  organ, 
either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  an  embro- 
cation or  liniment.  The  human  hand  has  also 
great  power  in  soothing  the  nerves  of  the 
skin,  when  used  smoothly,  slowly,  and 
without  undue  pressure ; but  great  tact  is 
required  tor  this  purpose,  and  a soft  but  not 
moist  hand.  Flesh-brushes  or  horse-hair 
gloves  are  excellent  in  aiding  the  action  of 
the  hand. 

(б)  For  Stimulating  Muscles,  friction 
must  be  applied  with  some  degree  of  force, 
acting  deeply  so  as  to  reach  beyond  the 
skin.  In  this  way  the  spine  in  slight 
curvature  may  be  restored,  .taking  care 
always  to  rub  the  muscles  which  lie  on  the 
convex  parts  of  the  curvature,  and  omitting 
the  concavities.  Whenever  the  spine  is 
bent  into  a lateral  curvature,  two  curves 
are  invariably  established,  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  S or  its  reverse,  but  not  often 
to  that  extent.  In  using  friction  here,  it  is 
only  necessary  in  the  first  case  to  rub  on 
the  left-hand  side  above  and  on  the  right 
below,  while  in  the  second  case  the  friction 
must  be  on  the  right-hand  side  above  and 
on  the  left  below.  With  this  rule,  and  by 
watching  her  daughters’  backs,  placing 
them  occasionally  flat  on  their  faces  to 
examine  them,  the  careful  mother  may 
often  stop  incipient  curvature,  allowing 
always  in  addition  a period  of  an  hour  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  for  rest,  while  the 
body  is  placed  flat  upon  the  floor,  without 
any  support  for  the  head,  and  lying. on  the 
back.  If  this  caution  with  regard  to  the 
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back  is  attended  to,  the  shoulders  are 
almost  sure  to  keep  their  places  in  point  of 
relative  height,  and  may  be  disregarded 
except  as  to  their  forwardness,  causing 
what  is  called  “ round-shoulders,”  which 
are  best  combatted  by  constant  supervision, 
or  the  use  of  the  back-board  when  the 
child  refuses  a willing  co-operation. 

Sect.  5.— Popular  Fallacies. 

2212.  Phrenology,  Homeopathy,  Mes- 
merism, and  Spirit-rapping  may  well  be 
classed  together  as  impositions  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  public,  which  have  held 
their  way  for  a time,  and  then  pass  awaj’. 
Some  have  more  foundation  than  others, 
but  all  have  been  alike  made  the  vehicle 
for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 
Phrenology  is  now  a dead  letter,  though 
its  leading  principles  are  founded  in  truth ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  absurd  extent 
to  which  its  practice  was  carried,  it  has 
been  rejected  by  the  public  entirely. 
Mesmerism,  again,  though  capable  of  doing 
much,  and  affording  most  extraordinary 
phenomena,  was  in  the  same  way  lost  in 
the  mire  of  deceit,  and  is  now  seldom  heard 
of  Spirit-rapping  has  just  died  a natural 
death,  being  founded  upon  fraud  in  toto , 
and  therefore  having  had  a very  short  life, 
while  homoeopathy  drags  along  a feeble 
existence,  and  only  being  suffered  to  live 
from  the  abuse  to  which  regular  medicine 
has  been  exposed  in  bygone  years.  I am 
certainly  inclined  to  agree  with  the  cele- 
brated statement  in  the  “ Medico-Chi rurgi- 
cal  Review,”  that  medicines,  or  the  use  of 
drugs,  on  the  whole,  have  done  as  much 
harm  as  good  to  mankind ; but  because  the 
improper  use  of  them  has  led  to  mischief, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  discard 
what  is  good,  and  place  our  dependence 
upon  a system  which  has  no  foundation 
whatever.  By  all  means  avoid  physic 
whenever  it  can  be  done  without,  but 
at  the  same  time  eschew  humbug  in  all 
its  branches,  and  if  this  rule  is  carried  out 
homoeopathy  will  undoubtedly  be  included 
in  it.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  those  who 
practise  homoeopathy  are  deserving  of  the 
title,  but  if  it  is  not  applicable  to  them,  I 
am  afraid  they  must  wear  a cap  which  may 
not  please  them  as  well.  I say  this  as  the 
result  of  close  observation  of  the  treatment 
by  infinitessimal  doses,  and  not  without 
careful  deliberation  and  experimental  re- 
search. One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  system 
professes  to  be  built  upon  certain  observa- 
tions, begun  by  Hahnemann  upon  himself, 
of  the  effects  of  homoeopathic  doses  upon  the 
human  body  in  health ; and  yet  I have  never 
found  any  man  professing  homoeopathy  who 
could  tell  me  to  what  class  any  globules 
presented  to  him  for  examination  belonged, 


although  allowed  to  analyse  them,  or  try 
their  effects  upon  his  own  body  or  any  other. 
Now,  if  they  produce  certain  effects,  they 
must  be  capable  of  detection  by  them,  and 
so  the  experimentalist  ought  to  be  able  to 
say  what  they  are  or  to  what  class  of 
remedies  they  belong.  This,  however,  they 
cannot  do— nor  even  will  they,  as  far  as  my 
observations  go,  attempt  the  feat;  and  until 
they  can  go  as  far  as  this,  it  is  a farce  to 
say  that  there  is  any  virtue  whatever 
residing  in  their  globules.  To  assert  that  I 
have  myself  tried  them  in  my  own  person 
without  experiencing  any  effects,  is  simply 
met  with  the  remark,  that  all  are  not 
influenced  alike ; but  when  the  offer  is 
made  to  test  their  powers  by  submitting  to 
their  own  observation  certain  globules  as 
prepared  by  themselves,  and  it  is  rejected 
as  beyond  their  scope,  the  so-called  science 
falls  to  the  ground  as  devoid  of  all  preten- 
sions to  the  support  of  an  honest  man. 
Certainly,  unless  a homoeopathist  can  tell 
me  among  a number  of  bottles  of  globules, 
after  any  length  of  time  that  he  may  desire, 
which  contains  nux  vomica,  which  sulphur, 
and  which  charcoal,  or  any  other  prepara- 
tions used  by  them,  I must  refuse  my  belief, 
especially  when  I have  reason  to  know  that 
strong  medicines  are  constantly  used  by 
them  in  cases  of  real  danger.  It  may  be 
all  very  well  to  say  that  it  is  better  to  cure 
a patient  with  globules,  by  acting  on  his 
imagination  than  by  drugs,  but  that  is 
not  a true  statement  of  the  case — ti  e 
question  is,  whether  it  is  honest  to  offer 
to  the  public  to  cure  them  by  a certain 
mode,  which  is  entirely  inert,  and  yet  to 
adopt  another  whenever  it  is  necessary. 
For  myself,  I have  always  found  that 
when  patients  are  treated  with  honesty, 
and  told  that  medicine  is  not  required, 
they  are  too  happy  to  escape  its  disagree- 
ables, and  to  have  recourse  to  less  nause- 
ous means.  The  world  in  our  day  has 
plenty  of  knaves  in  it,  but  the  fools  are  not 
so  common  as  they  used  to  be;  and  even 
the  former,  however  they  may  like  to 
practise  upon  others,  are  very  fond  of  being 
treated  honestly  themselves;  and,  on  the 
principle  of  “ setting  a thief  to  catch  a 
thiefi”  are  the  first  to  detect  im  position 

Sect.  6.— Invalid  Diet. 

223i3.  In  Cooking  Food,  &c.,  for  the 
Invalid  great  art  is  required,  because  the 
palate  is  morbidly  acute,  or  disinclined 
to  strong  flavours  of  any  kind.  Thus  it 
often  happens,  that  seasoning  which  is 
relished  in  a state  of  health  is  loathed 
under  disease;  and  the  cook  who  is  not 
aware  of  this  fact  will  be  almost  sure  to 
displease  her  employers.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  nurse  who  understands  the  kind  of 
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cookery  which  is  fitted  for  the  sick  will 
generally  succeed  better  than  the  most 
finished  cook,  because  she  knows  by  expe- 
rience that  all  rich  flavours  are  sure  to 
turn  the  stomachs  of  her  charge.  Chicken 
is  for  this  reason  so  generally  liked  by  the 
sick,  because  its  flavour  is  mild,  while  the 
dark  and  high  flavoured  meat  of  game  or 
ducks  would  be  turned  out  of  the  room  as 
soon  as  submitted  to  the  nose,  without 
even  having  the  honour  of  a taste.  Fat 
should  be  most  carefully  avoided  in  all 
animal-broths,  such  as  mutton-broth  or 
beef-tea;  onions,  garlic,  and  other  herbs, 
except,  perhaps,  parsley,  are  also  objec- 
tionable in  the  sick-room;  and  even  the 
faintest  flavour  of  the  first  in  bread  sauce 
will  seldom  be  tolerated.  Pepper  may  be 
used  to  some  extent  when  not  forbidden, 
and  also  salt,  but  beyond  these  seasonings 
it  is  seldom  safe  to  venture  far.  Cloves 
and  cinnamon,  as  well  as  nutmeg,  are 
liked  by  some  and  disliked  by  others,  as 
also  are  the  flavours  of  caraways  and  all- 
spice. Lemon-peel  gives  a clean  flavour, 
as  does  orange-peel,  and  may  generally  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a slight 
taste  to  sweets,  or  puddings;  but  even 
of  these  a smaller  quantity  than  usual 
will  suffice.  With  regard  to  adding  wine 
in  making  jellies,  it  must  always  be  ascer- 
tained whether  it  is|  forbidden,  for  in  many 
cases  jelly  without  wine  would  be  advan- 
tageous, while  the  addition  would  be 
altogether  wrong.  The  following  list  of 
receipts  comprises  those  which  are  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  the  invalid ; those  which 
are  also  employed  in  ordinary  cookery 
being  to  be  found  in  the  chapters  devoted 
to  that  subject. 

2214.  Receipts  for  Articles  of  Diet, 
&c.,  Suited  to  Invalids:— 

(a)  Beef-tea.— Take  one  pound  of  lean 
beef,  pick  all  the  fat  off;  cut  it  into  small 
pieces  the  size  of  the  end  of  the  thumb,  and 
score  it  still  further  to  let  out  the  gravy ; 
put  it  in  an  enamelled  saucepan  with  a 
quart  of  water,  two  cloves,  eight  to  twelve 
peppercorns,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt.  Simmer  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
skim  it  as  long  as  either  scum  or  fat  rises, 
or  else  it  curdles.  In  cases  of  extreme 
debility,  one  pound  and  a half  of  beef  may 
be  used.  Before  serving,  absorb  every 
globule  of  fat  with  silver  paper. 

Another  Mode  (very  grateful  in  con- 
valescence, when  there  is  no  tendency  to 
diarrhoea).  Put  into  a preserving  jar  alter- 
nate layers  of  beef,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  sliced  turnips ; when  the  jar  is  filled, 
place  it  in  a water-bath  or  slow  oven,  and 
let  it  remain  for  two  or  three  hours;  then 
drain  off  all  the  tea,  using  a little  pressure 
to  assist  the  operation,  and  let  it  stand  till 


cold,  when  any  fat  may  be  taken  off,  or  if 
wanted  directly,  it  may  be  removed  while 
hot  with  silver  paper. 

(6)  Soup  for  Invalids.—1 Take  six  pounds 
of  shin  of  beef,  six  pounds  of  any  white 
meat,  seasoned,  and  an  onion,  if  liked;  put 
it  in  a stone  jar,  and  tie  down  with  bladder ; 
let  it  boil  twelve  hours  in  a large  sauce- 
pan of  water;  then  strain  it  off.  A tea 
or  table-spoonful  is  enough  for  an  invalid, 
if  taken  several  times  during  the  day.  (It 
is  well  to  know,  that  what  remains  after  the 
soup  has  been  strained  makes  excellent  com- 
mon stock  with  additional  water.) 

(c)  Strong  Meat  Jelly  for  Weak 
Persons.— Take  about  two  pounds  of  lean 
beef,  cut  in  pieces,  with  a hock  of  ham 
about  the  same  weight,  and  a knuckle  of 
veal  of  eight  or  ten  pounds,  a small  quantity 
of  salt  and  mace,  without  any  other  spice ; 
cover  it  with  water  and  stew  seven  hours. 
Strain,  and  when  cold  take  off  the  fat ; 
clear  it  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  pass  it 
through  a jelly-bag.  The  produce  of  jelly 
from  the  above  proportions  should  be  about 
five  quarts ; to  be  taken  warm  or  cold,  as 
best  suits  the  patient. 

(i d ) Tea-kettle  Broth— Cut  some  small 
squares  of  crumb  of  bread  into  a broth 
basin,  and  some  finely  chopped  parsley, 
with  enough  of  salt  to  flavour  it;  pour  over 
it  some  boiling  water,  softening  the  whole 
with  a spoonful  or  two  of  cream  or  milk. 
Some  invalids  like  the  flavour  of  mint,  and 
peas  when  in  season ; and  if  tins  can  be 
allowed  by  the  medical  man,  the  water 
used  must  have  a few  young  peas,  or  pea- 
pods,  and  a leaf  of  mint  boiled  in  it,  before 
pouring  it  over  the  bread;  without  this 
addition,  it  is  often  much  liked  by  invalids, 
as  being  so  free  from  grease,  and  so  clean- 
tasting. A little  clear  gravy  from  under 
the  dripping-pan  may  sometimes  be  added 
with  advantage.  Pepper  may  be  used  or 
omitted,  according  to  the  palate  or  the 
nature  of  the  illness. 

(e)  Gravy-bread  for  Invalids. —Cut 
deeply  into  a joint  of  beef,  or  leg  of  mutton, 
while  roasting;  fill  the  opening  with  a thick 
slice  of  crumb  of  bread,  and  leave  it  there 
for  half  an  hour,  or  till  completely  saturated 
with  the  gravy;  then  sprinkle  upon  it  a 
little  salt,  with  or  without  pepper,  as  is 
recommended,  and  serve  hot. 

(/)  Toast  Sandwiches  for  Invalids.— 
Toast  carefully  a very  thin  slice  of  bread ; cut 
off  the  crust ; spread  two  slices  of  tlvin  bread 
and  butter,  also  cutting  away  the  crust, 
seasoning  each  with  a very  little  made- 
mustard  and  a sprinkle  of  salt;  lay  the 
toast  in  the  middle,  serving  it  as  a sandwich. 

(g)  Jelly  or  Blancmange  for  Invalids. 
Take  the  bones  of  a knuckle  of  veal,  well 
scrape  all  the  meat  from  them,  and  stew 
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them  four  or  five  hours  in  two  quarts  of 
water;  after  it  is  cold,  skim  it  clear  from 
all  fat  and  sediment;  melt  it,  and  flavour 
with  home-made  wine,  and  a little  lemon 
peel.  If  for  blancmange,  the  stock  must  be 
still  more  reduced,  to  bear  the  addition  of 
some  milk,  flavoured  with  laurel  leaf  and 
lemon-peel ; the  addition  of  a little  wine  or 
brandy  will,  of  course,  improve  it. 

(h)  Cow-Heel  baked  in  Milk.— Clean 
weil  a cow-lieel,  and  put  it  with  two  quarts 
of  milk  into  an  earthen  jar;  let  it  stand  in 
a slow  oven  for  five  or  six  hours.  The  heel 
may  be  taken  out,  and  served  with  a little 
parsley  and  butter,  or  eaten  with  mustard 
and  vinegar,  and  the  milk  which  resembles 
blancmange,  skimmed  when  cold,  then 
melted  and  flavoured,  as  in  the  above 
receipt. 

(i)  Soothing  Nourishment  in  Consump- 
tion.—Beat  up  a table-spoonful  of  oatmeal 
and  a table-spoonful  of  honey,  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg;  pour  upon  it  a pint  of 
boiling  water ; then  boil  all  together  for  a 
few  minutes. 

O' ) A Cooling  Drink  in  Illness.— Pour 
a bottle  of  soda  water  on  half  a pint  of 
boiling  milk,  and  re-bottle  it. 

(£)  For  Barley- water,  Linseed  Tea,  &c., 
see  the  list  of  Medicines. 

( l ) For  Mulled- wines,  &c.,  see  page  384. 

(m)  Effervescing  Draughts  are  de- 
scribed at  page  390. 

( n ) Mild  Chocolate  for  Invalids.— Take 
one  square  of  chocolate  (the  sixth  part  of  a 
cake),  shave  it,  and  boil  it  in  a pint  of  water 
five  minutes;  then  add  a pint  of  skimmed 
milk;  boil  them  together  a little  while; 
then  add  a tea-spoonful  of  arrowroot 
wetted  with  cold  water,  and  boil  it  very 
slowly  for  five  minutes  longer. 

(o)  A Strengthening  Jelly  for  Inva- 
lids.— One  ounce  of  isinglass,  half  an  ounce 
of  gum  arabic,  a pint  of  port  wine ; sweeten 
with  sugar-candy  or  loaf  sugar,  and  then 
flavour  with  cinnamon,  or  a little  nutmeg 
and  lemon-peel:  The  cinnamon  may  be 
boiled  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  for 
an  hour ; strain,  and  add  the  isinglass  with 
another  quarter  of  a pint  of  water;  strain 
when  it  is  dissolved,  and  add  the  other 
ingredients.  Take  a wine-glassful  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night, 
melted ; or  eat  it  cold,  taking  a piece  the 
size  of  a nutmeg  occasionally. 

Another. — Take  three  ounces  of  isinglass, 
two  ounces  of  candied  Eringo  root,  and 
one  ounce  each  of  conserve  of  roses,  pearl 
barley,  and  rice.  Put  them  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  simmer  about  five  hours  tilL 
reduced  to  less  than  a pint.  Put  a spoonful 
of  it  into  tea  or  any  other  liquid  food,  or 
take  it  alone. 

(p)  Mutton  Custard  for  Bowel  Com- 


plaints or  Consumptive  Cases Take  two 

ounces  of  fresh  mutton  suet  shred  fine  and 
half  a drachm  of  cinnamon,  or  some  grated 
nutmeg,  and  boil  in  rather  more  than  a 
pint  of  milk ; when  boiled,  to  be  set  by 
the  fire  till  the  scum  rises,  which  should 
then  be  carefully  taken  off.  Half  a tea- 
cupful may  be  given,  warm  or  cold,  as 
the  patient  prefers,  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  It  should  be  continued  till  the  com- 
plaint is  quite  cured. 

(q)  Caragheen,  or  Carragon  Moss.— 
Take  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Caragheen, 
and  steep  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in 
water ; rinse,  and  put  it  on  to  boil  in  a pint 
and  a half  of  sweet  milk,  a stick  of  cinnamon, 
and  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  sugar  to  the 
taste ; let  it  boil  very  gently  till  the  Cara- 
gheen is  dissolved,  then  strain  through  a 
muslin  bag ; fill  the  shape,  and  let  it  stand 
some  hours  before  turning  out.  It  does 
not  require  heating  to  turn  out,  but  to  be 
loosened  round  the  edge  with  a knife.  It  is 
an  excellent  medicine  for  all  chest  com- 
plaints and  coughs,  and  may  be  taken 
warm,  a tea-cupful  at  a time;  or,  instead  of 
boiling  in  milk,  used  as  stock,  and  seasoned 
like  calf ’s-foot  jelly. 

(r)  Rice  Water  is  used  in  diarrhoea  as 
the  only  drink  which  will  not  increase  the 
mischief.  It  is  made  by  boiling  a spoonful 
of  washed  Carolina  rice  in  a pint  of  water 
for  two  or  three  hours,  reducing  this  with 
more  water  until  it  is  thin  enough  to  suit 
the  palate.  A little  lemon-peel  may  be 
added  towards  the  last  to  give  flavour ; and 
it  should  be  sweetened  to  the  taste.  It 
makes  a very  pleasant  drink.  Nutmeg  is 
liked  by  some  people,  and  cloves  or  cinna- 
mon by  others,  as  an  additional  flavour. 

( s ) Fresh  Fruit  Jelly.— Dissolve  one 
ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a pint  of  water, 
then  add  a pint  and  a half  of  fruit  juice  of 
any  kind,  and  from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  sugar,  according  to  the  taste. 
Boil  for  a few  seconds,  and  use  when  cold. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  a jelly-bag  in  this 
case. 

2215.  An  Invalid  Tap  (see  jig.  190)  has 
been  invented  and  used  for  some  years,  by 
which  small  quantities  of  soda-water,  cham- 
pagne, or  any  effervescing  fluid,  are  drawn 
off  through  a cork  without  the  escape  of 
the  carbonic-acid  gas  from  the  remainder. 
A borer  is  first  passed  through  the  cork  and 
withdrawn,  after  which  a small  straight 
tap,  furnished  with  a moveable  point,  is 
forced  into  the  hole  made  by  it,  and  as  soon 
as  the  point  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
inside  of  the  cork  it  falls  into  the  buttle, 
allowing  the  fluid  to  enter  the  tube  and 
to  pass  out  as  soon  as  the  tap  is  turned.  In 
this  way,  a bottle  of  soda-water  may  be 
divided  into  five  or  six  portions,  or  a 
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bottle  of  champagne  used  by  single  glasses. 
(The  tap  is  sold  by  William  Richardson, 
53,  New  Buildings,  North  Bridge,  Edin- 
burgh.) 

Sect.  7.— Nursing  the  Sick. 

2216.  In  Cases  of  Illness  almost  as  much 
depends  upon  the  nurse  as  upon  the  medical 
treatment ; indeed  unless  there  is  some  one 
calculated  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
the  medical  man,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
much  benefit  from  them.  Some  people  are 
nurses  by  nature,  and  require  no  teaching, 
while  others  scarcely  ever  attain  even  the 
proper  mode  of  smoothing  a pillow  or 
arranging  the  bed-clothes.  Cheerfulness 
and  alacrity,  without  boisterousness,  are 
the  essentials  to  success,  especially  if 
united  to  that  womanly  sympathy  with 
suffering  which  tends  so  much  to  soften 
the  hours  of  pain  or  sickness.  Even  the 
dress  should  be  attended  to,  for  invalids 
are  very  captious  and  inclined  to  find  fault 
wherever  there  is  an  opening  for  criticism. 
The  colours  should  be  light  and  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  avoiding  on  the  one  hand  those 
which  are  sombre  and  mournful,  and  on 
the  other  those  which  are  decidedly  gaudy. 
Officiousness  in  nursing  is  disliked  by  most 
invalids ; but  in  this  respect  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  hitting  the  happy  medium, 
some  people  preferring  to  be  left  alone,  and 
only  wanting  the  aid  of  a nurse  when  they 
find  the  necessity  for  it,  while  others,  who 
are,  however,  but  a small  minority,  are 
best  pleased  when  they  are  constantly  being 
asked  if  they  want  anything. 

2217.  Punctuality  in  carrying  out  the 
medical  directions  is  a great  virtue  in  the 
nurse,  and  should  be  carefully  instilled 
into  her  by  those  who  engage  her.  The 
meals  and  medicines  are  always  ordered  to 
be  given  at  stated  times;  and  in  the  severer 
forms  of  disease,  it  is  always  a good  plan  to 
write  down  the  precise  time  for  each,  so 
that  the  nurse  has  a table  to  apply  to,  in 
case  of  forgetting  her  instructions.  In 
typhus  fever,  in  which  the  convalescence 
is  accompanied  by  great  prostration  of 
strength,  and  in  which  as  much  food  as  the 
stomach  will  bear  must  be  given,  this  point 
should  be  carefully  carried  out. 

2218.  In  Changing  Bed  or  Body  Linen, 
the  nurse  should  take  great  care  that  they 
are  well  aired,  and,  indeed,  almost  scorched 
at  the  fire.  Some  tact  is  often  required  to 
effect  the  change  without  fatiguing  the 
patient.  In  very  bad  cases,  the  body  linen 
may  be  taken  off  and  put  on  again  without 
raising  the  body  from  the  bed,  by  slipping 
the  night-gown  over  the  head,  and  taking 
the  arms  out,  then  rolling  the  whole  body 
towards  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  the  foul 
linen  is  left  behind,  and  may  be  removed. 


In  putting  it  on,  the  night-gown  is 
gathered  up  into  a fold  in  front,  and  laid 
upon  the  part  of  the  bed  which  fhe  patient 
has  just  left,  then  rolling  her  back  again, 
the  back  lies  in  the  proper  way  upon  the 
back  of  the  gown,  and  the  front  may  be 
lifted  over  the  head,  after  which  it  is  easy 
to  put  the  arms  in  the  sleeves,  and  to  pul 
all  smoothly  down.  In  order  to  change  the 
under  sheet  a somewhat  similar  plan  is 
adopted.  After  folding  it  in  half,  it  is  laid 
upon  the  side  of  the  bed  unoccupied  by  the 
patient,  the  upper  half  is  then  folded  over 
and  over  again  close  to  the  side,  upon 
which  the  patient  is  turned  or  rolled;  and 
in  doing  this,  the  assistant-nurse  or  house- 
maid draws  the  folded  part  of  the  sheet 
smoothly  to  the  other  side,  and  thus  the 
patient  is  restored  to  her  original  position. 
Constant  changing  of  the  linen  is  desirable 
in  all  diseases,  but  especially  in  fever,  in 
which,  indeed,  a daily  change  is  often 
necessary. 

2219.  In  Giving  the  Food  ordered  for  the 
invalid,- everything  ought  to  be  scrupulously 
clean,  and  arranged  with  some  pretensions 
to  elegance.  The  sickly  stomach  is  easily 
offended,  and  a dirty  cloth  or  disagrecable- 
looking fork  or  spoon  would  easily  destroy 
the  appetite.  The  necessity  for  attending 
to  the  nature  of  the  cookery  has  been 
dilated  on  in  the  last  section. 

222a  Every  Good  Nurse  is  fertile  in 
expedients  to  relieve  pain  or  weariness, 
but  she  takes  care  that  as  far  as  possible 
they  are  successful.  If  a bed-chair  is 
wanted  and  is  not  at  hand,  a common  light 
chair,  turned  upside-down  and  placed  behind 
the  back,  answers  very  nearly  as  well  If 
the  patient  is  very  weak,  a cord  may  be 
fastened  to  the  posts  of  a four-post  bedstead, 
or  to  a couple  of  hooks  in  the  ceiling  if  these 
are  not  used,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  as  a 
fixed  point  the  patient  is  enabled  to  raise 
himself  whenever  he  likes  with  much  less 
difficulty  than  he  would  experience  with 
the  unstable  support  of  the  nurse.  If  it  is 
desired  to  lift  a heavy  patient  from  one 
side  of  the  bed  to  another,  the  nurse  must 
get  on  the  bed  and  stand  above  him,  and 
will  thus  have  a good  purchase.  Sometimes 
the  four  corners  of  the  sheet  being  held  by 
four  stout  persons  standing  on  chairs,  the 
helpless  patient  is  lifted  from  the  bed  while 
it  is  shaken  and  made  comfortable.  At 
others,  one  side  is  shaken  up  while  the 
patient  is  lying  on  the  other,  and  afterwards 
that  side  in  its  turn  is  put  straight.  Indeed 
the  clever  nurse  has  no  end  to  the  expe- 
dients to  which  she  may  have  recourse  in 
this  department,  remembering  always  not 
to  exceed  her  province  by  tampering  with 
the  medical  treatment. 

2221.  The  Proper  Ventilation  of  ter 
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Sick-room  is  a point  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, varying  in  degree  with  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  the  time  of  year.  Some- 
times the  window  should  be  left  open  day 
and  night ; but  this  is  not  often  safe,  and  is 
only  applicable  in  sultry  weather.  A 
draught  of  cold  air  on  the  person  of  the 
patient  should  always  be  avoided. 

2222.  The  Amount  of  Light  to  be  admit- 
ted may  safely  be  left  to  the  wishes  of  the 
patient  in  most  cases. 

2223.  The  Degree  of  Artificial  Warmth 
maintained  by  a fire  is  also  greatly  under 
the  control  of  the  patient’s  feelings,  though 
these  are  not  always  the  best  guide.  The 
medical  man,  however,  will  give  instruc- 
tions on  this  point.  In  all  cases,  an  even 
temperature  should  be  kept  up. 

2224.  No  Superfluous  Furniture  should 
be  allowed  in  the  sick  room,  and  especially 
in  cases  of  fever,  where  curtains  and  carpets 
are  likely  to  hold  the  infection,  and  should 
therefore  at  once  be  removed. 


2225.  Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Zinc,  in 
solution,  destroys  the  smell  of  all  dis- 
charges from  the  body,  whether  natural 
or  diseased.  A spoonful  should  be  placed 
in  the  pan,  or  other  vessel,  appointed  to 
receive  them,  and  in  that  way  all  annoy- 
ance to  the  nose  is  got  rid  of.  In  cases  of 
fever,  or  other  infectious  diseases,  rags 
dipped  in  a diluted  solution  should  be  hung 
up  about  the  room ; the  degree  of  dilution 
depending  upon  the  strength  of  that  fur- 
nished, which  is  generally  marked  upon 
the  bottle. 

2226.  After  Infectious  Diseases,  the 
bedding  is  generally  sent  to  be  purified, 
which  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  lime. 
A weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  may  be 
sprinkled  over  sheets  and  body-linen  before 
washing ; but  all  foul-rags,  &c.,  had  better 
be  burnt.  In  very  bad  cases  the  walls  of 
the  room  should  be  washed  down  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  then 
re-papered  or  painted. 


CHAP.  III. 

THE  ORDINARY  RESOURCES  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 


Sect.  1.— General  Observations. 

2227.  The  Object  of  the  Following 
Observations  is  to  enable  the  mother  of 
a family  to  treat  those  trifling  ailments 
which  are  within  her  scope,  and  also  to 
act  in  emergencies  during  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  a medical 
man.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that 
every  slight  attack  of  cold  or  cough  must 
demand  and  receive  the  care  of  a physi- 
cian. The  mother  will  generally  be  able  to 
do  without  his  assistance,  but  at  the  same 
time  she  ought  to  be  taught  how  to  recog- 
nise the  symptoms  which  will  demand 
more  knowledge  and  medical  skill  than 
she  possesses,  and  such  is  the  object  of 
this  chapter.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
slight  feverishness,  so  common  in  young 
people,  abstinence  from  food,  with  a gentle 
cooling  mixture,  &c.,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, suffice  in  a few  days  to  restore 
health ; but,  supposing  further  symptoms 
to  show  themselves,  either  of  a typhoid 
nature  or  depending  upon  the  poison  of 
small-pox  or  scarlatina,  it  is  necessary  at 
once  to  decide  upon  calling  in  medical 
advice.  Two  great  points  are  here  impli- 
cated—1st,  the  presence  or  absence  of  any 
fever  more  than  ephemeral  ,*  and,  2nd,  the 


question  as  to  the  existence  or  not  of 
inflammation. 

Sect.  2.— Fevers. 

2228.  Fevers  of  all  Kinds  are  marked 
by  shivering  and  languor,  followed  by 
increased  heat,  frequent  pulse,  prostration 
of  strength,  and  disturbance  of  most  of  the 
functions. 

2229.  Continued  Fevers  have  all  the 
above  symptoms,  without  primary  local 
disorder,  and  also  without  any  well-marked 
intermissions.  They  consist  in  this  countiy 
of— 1st,  ephemeral  fever;  2nd,  epidemic 
continued  fever , which  is  commonly  known 
as  typhus  fever , bilious  fever , brain  fever,  or 
marsh  fever. 

(a)  Ephemeral  Fever,  or  “ Common 
Cold,”  is  a continued  fever,  of  slight 
degree  and  short  duration,  extending 
usually  to  three  days,  but  sometimes 
running  its  course  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  symptoms  are  slight  shivering,  with 
nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  indis- 
position, pains  in  the  head,  back,  and 
limbs,  increased  heat  of  surface,  a frequent 
pulse,  furred  tongue,  and  slight  thirst. 
A perspiration  generally  comes  on,  and 
terminates  this  feverish  attack.  The  cause 
is  either  exposure  to  cold,  or  unwholesome 
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food,  or  over-fatigue,  or  from  exposure  to 
the  poison  of  some  more  violent  fever. 
The  Treatment  merely  consists  in  confine- 
ment to  the  bed,  with  slops,  and  a gentle 
aperient,  followed  by  the  cooling  mixture 
(see  par.  2196,  b). 

(6)  Epidemic  Continued  Fever,  or 
Typhus,  is  a contagious  fever,  of  two  or 
three  weeks’  duration,  accompanied  by 
extreme  prostration  of  strength,  great 
disturbance  of  the  secretions,  and  mental 
manifestations,  and  a strong  tendency  to 
local  complications.  The  tongue,  at  first, 
is  pale,  or  slightly  furred  and  tremulous, 
but  atterwards  becomes  dry,  and  brown,  or 
almost  black.  The  lungs,  brain,  bowel3,  or 
skin,  are,  one  or  other  of  them,  almost 
always  attacked  by  inflammation  of  a low 
kind,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  more  or 
less  delirium.  The  symptoms  of  the  pre- 
monitory stage  are  those  which  chiefly 
concern  the  readers  of  this  book,  as  few 
people  will  undertake  the  management  of 
a case  of  typhus  fever  after  it  is  recognised. 
It  is  generally  ushered  in  by  a succession  of 
shivering  fits,  followed  by  severe  head-ache, 
and  aching  in  the  back  and  limbs,  great 
weakness  and  weariness.  The  surface  of 
the  body  is  cold  and  pale,  the  pulse  either 
small  and  weak,  or  full,  quick,  yet  com- 
pressible; the  countenance  looks  dull  and 
confused,  but  anxious,  and  the  appetite 
fails  altogether.  Such  is  a well-marked 
case ; but  in  others  the  symptoms  are  more 
obscure,  shivering  being  absent,  as  well  as 
all  pain,  and  the  only  symptoms  at  all 
remarkable  are  the  weariness  and  drowsi- 
ness, with  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite,  and 
tremulous  pale  tongue.  When  they  occur 
alter  exposure  to  contagion,  there  is  seldom 
any  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  after  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  is  too  complicated  to  be 
here  introduced,  as  also  is  the  treatment; 
but  in  doubtful  cases  the  mother  should 
always  take  care  how  she  uses  any  power- 
ful aperients,  or  she  may  do  irreparable 
mischief. 

2230.  Intermittent  Fever,  or  Ague,  is 
a fever  with  distinct  febrile  paroxysms, 
occurring  after  intervals,  in  which  the 
symptoms  entirely  disappear,  and  called 
remissions.  These  occur  in  three  forms 

(а)  The  Quotidian  Ague,  in  which  the 
paroxysm  comes  on  every  24  hours. 

(б)  The  Tertian,  in  which  they  occur 
once  in  48  hours. 

(c)  The  Quartan,  in  which  the  paroxysm 
comes  on  once  in  72  hours. 

(d)  Each  paroxysm  consists  of  a cold 
stage , in  which  the  whole  body  is  shrunk 
and  pallid;  of  a hot  stage , in  which  the 
heat  of  the  body  returns,  and  the  skin 
becomes  swollen,  tense,  red,  and  pungently 
hot  to  the  touch— the  pulse  being  quick,  full, 


and  hard,  and  there  being  great  thirst ; 
and  of  the  sweating  stage , in  which  a per- 
spiration comes  on,  first  showing  itself  in 
the  face  and  neck,  and  gradually  extending 
itself  over  the  whole  body. 

( e )  The  Cause  of  Ague  is  always  miasma, 
from  decomposing  vegetable  matter. 

(/)  Quinine  is  the  only  remedy  within 
the  reach  of  domestic  medicine,  in  doses  of 
2 or  3 grains  three  times  a-day,  joined,  if 
possible  with  change  of  air,  to  a high  and  dry 
one,  without  which  this  disease  can  with 
difficulty  be  relieved.  In  severe  cases,  other 
treatment  is  required,  but  they  demand  the 
skill  of  the  experienced  physician. 

2231.  Remittent  Fever,  is  accompanied 
by  distinct  exacerbations  of  variable  dura- 
tion and  severity,  but  without  the  complete 
intermission  of  ague.  In  adults,  it  is  in 
this  country  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  typhus  fever;  and  the  treatment  is 
identical  with  that  adopted  for  that  disease. 
The  common  gastric  fever  of  Great  Britain 
belongs  properly  to  this  division,  but  it  is 
very  commonly  considered  as  a form  of 
typhus. 

2232.  Infantile  Remittent  Fever  is  the 
ordinary  form  in  which  fever  shows  itself 
in  children,  when  it  extends  beyond  the 
ephemeral  fever  so  common  with  them. 
The  evening  attacks  are  very  strongly 
marked,  followed  by  night  or  early  morn- 
ing perspirations ; but  the  remission  during 
the  day  is  not  at  all  like  that  seen  in  ague, 
the  child  being  evidently  very  unwell,  with 
a furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  scanty 
urine,  and  prostration  of  strength.  Vomit- 
ing very  often  accompanies  this  form,  toge- 
ther with  either  severe  constipation  or 
diarrhoea.  There  is  generally  some  slight 
disturbance  of  the  brain  at  night,  scarcely 
amounting  to  delirium,  and  not  at  all  like 
that  seen  in  typhus  fever.  The  cause  of 
this  attack  is  very  seldom  clearly  made  out, 
but  error  in  diet  may  generally  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  existed.  The  Treatment 
consists  in  mild  mercurials,  such  as  mer- 
cury with  chalk,  or  blue  pill,  in  small  doses, 
followed  by  a very  gentle  aperient,  such  as 
rhubarb  or  castor-oil,  and  the  fever  medi- 
cine given  at  page  677.  Asa  cooling  drink 
the  nitric  acid  may  be  given  (see  par. 
1953) ; and  if  diarrhoea  comes  on,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  mixture  (par.  2184)  will  be  the 
most  likely  to  allay  it.  In  convalescence 
quinine  or  bark  will  almost  always  be 
required.  The  diet  should  be  mild,  but 
nourishing,  and  solid  food  should  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

2233.  Eruptive  Fevers  in  this  country 
are  confined  to  small-pox , chicken-pox. 
scarlet  fever , and  measles,  together  with 
cow-pox , erysipelas , and  miliary  fever. 

(ci)  Small-pox,  Chicken-pox,  and  Cow- 
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fox  are  characterized  by  an  eruption  of 
somewhat  similar  character.  The  first  and 
second  of  them,  however,  are  those  only 
which  can  cause  any  alarm  to  the  mother, 
as  cow-pox  never  appears  excepting  as 
the  result  of  vaccination.  The  eruption  in 
small-pox  is  ushered  in  by  a smart  attack 
of  fever,  with  vomiting,  and  generally 
diminished  secretions.  After  forty-eight 
hours,  minute  red  spots,  raised  above  the 
skin,  make  their  appearance,  and  then 
gradually  enlarge  until,  by  the  third  day 
from  their  showing  themselves,  a small 
vesicle  is  seen  on  the  middle  of  each,  having 
a depression  in  its  centre,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  size  until  a round  fiat  pustule 
is  formed  of  the  size  of  a split  pea,  but  with 
a well-marked  cup  in  its  centre.  The  fever 
goes  on  increasing  until  about  the  eleventh 
day,  when  the  eruption  scabs,  and  there  is 
a cessation  of  its  power ; but  after  a time,  in 
severe  cases,  a secondary  fever  comes  on, 
accompanied  with  great  restlessness,  fre- 
quent pulse,  scanty  secretions,  prostration 
of  strength,  and  delirium.  In  this  fever 
ventilation  is  required,  but  the  exclusion  of 
light  has  a great  effect  in  preventing  the 
pitting,  which  comes  on  if  the  pustule  is 
allowed,  to  attain  full  maturity  in  the  light 
of  day.  In  mild  cases  scarcely  any  Treat- 
ment is  required  beyond  light  and  cooling 
drinks  and  attention  to  the  bowels,  which, 
however,  should  not  be  freely  purged.  In 
severe  ones  the  powers  of  the  physician  are 
taxed  to  meet  all  the  symptoms,  and  the 
domestic  observer  is  quite  out  of  her 
element.  Chicken-pox,  sometimes  called 
SwIne-pox,  is  attended  with  a vesi- 
cular eruption  on  the  head,  face,  and 
limbs,  which  runs  a much  quicker  course 
than  small-pox.  The  symptoms  are  slight 
feverishness  and  lassitude,  followed  quickly 
by  an  eruption  of  small  reddish  pimples, 
much  resembling  the  first  onset  of  those 
in  small-pox.  On  the  second  day  they  show 
small  vesicles,  containing  a colourless  fluid, 
sometimes  however  of  a straw  colour.  On 
the  third  day  they  arrive  at  maturity,  soon 
after  which  they  break,  and  a small  thin 
scab  is  formed,  without  any  matter  or 
pus , as  it  is  termed,  as  in  small-pox.  Modi- 
fied Small-pox  is  not  very  unlike  chicken- 
pox,  but  the  vesicles  are  longer  in  coming 
to  maturity,  and  it  runs  a course  varying 
in  extent  and  severity  between  chicken- 
pox  and  regular  small-pox.  It  is  the  disease 
which  occurs  after  vaccination.  The  Treat- 
ment of  chicken-pox  and  modified  small- 
pox merely  consists  in  rest  and  slops. 
Cow-pox  is  the  disease  artificially  pro- 
duced; and  as  its  importance  is  so  great,  so 
its  course  ought  invariably  to  be  watched 
by  the  medical  vaccinator. 

(6)  Measles  is  ushered  in  by  an  attack 


of  fever,  with  the  usual  premonitory 
symptoms.  The  remarkable  and  distin- 
guishing features,  prior  to  the  eruptions, 
are  a constant  sneezing  and  weakness,  with 
redness  of  the  eyes.  On  the  fourth  day, 
small  red  patches  appear,  first  on  the  face, 
and  then  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  They 
are  generally  in  crescentic  clusters,  slightly 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  but 
without  vesicles  and  of  a dusky  red  colour. 
They  last  three  days,  and  then  suddenly 
disappear,  sometimes  earlier,  when  there 
is  a weakness  of  the  constitution  or  any 
internal  congestion.  The  fever  goes  on 
after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  but 
ceases  on  the  second  day  after  it  shows 
itself,  unless  there  is  pneumonia  or  other 
serious  complication.  In  mild  cases  there 
is  nothing  of  this  kind;  but  in  bad  ones, 
the  brain,  lungs,  or  sometimes  the  bowels, 
are  the  seat  of  severe  inflammation.  The 
Treatment  consists  in  allaying  the  fever  by 
abstaining  from  all  solid  food,  and  giving 
only  cooling  drinks  or  slops,  such  as 
barley-water  and  gruel.  Bed  is  the  best 
place  in  a moderately  cool  room,  and  the 
cooling  mixture  described  at  par.  2196  should 
generally  be  given,  with  the  addition  of 
ipecacuanha  or  antimonial  wine,  when  the 
lungs  are  at  all  affected.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, additional  aid  should  immediately  be 
called  in.  After  measles,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  secretions  in  good 
order,  and  they  should  be  rigidly  watched 
for  some  time  with  that  view. 

(c)  Scarlatina,  or  Scarlet  Fever,  is  also 
ushered  in  by  severe  fever,  with  very  quick 
pulse  and  hot  skin;  but  no  weakness  of  the 
eyes , or  sneezing.  On  the  second  day,  a bright 
scarlet  efflorescence  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  chest,  gradually  extending  thence 
over  the  whole  body.  At  first  it  consists  of 
numberless  red  patches,  separated  by  spaces 
of  the  natural  colour ; but  soon  these  spots 
coalesce,  so  that  in  a few  hours  the  red- 
ness becomes  universal.  This  lasts  three 
days,  that  is  to  the  fifth  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  and  then  the  erup- 
tion again  becomes  patchy,  and  disappears 
in  the  reverse  order  in  which  it  comes  on ; 
sometimes  there  are  small  miliary  vesicles, 
and  in  most  cases  the  skin  is  rough  to  the 
touch;  but  the  red  patches  are  not  raised. 
The  cuticle  always  peels  off  (called  desqua- 
mation). The  mucous  membranes  are  also 
more  or  less  implicated,  that  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  being  always  greatly  disturbed, 
as  shown  by  the  red  tongue,  enlarged 
tonsils,  and  “sore  throat.”  The  papilke  of 
the  tongue  are  elongated,  and  project  as 
bright  red  points  through  the  white  mucus 
which  covers  its  surface,  and  afterwards 
peels  off,  leaving  the  whole  tongue  bright 
red  and  glistening,  as  if  raw.  The  fever 
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leaves  with  the  rash.  Sometimes  the 
throat  symptoms  are  unusually  severe,  and 
then  the  glands  are  enlarged,  together 
with  swelling  of  the  back  of  the  throat, 
causing  great  difficulty  of  swallowing. 
These  symptoms  are  carried  to  such  an 
extent  in  some  cases,  that  death  takes 
place  from  suffocation  in  24  hours,  and  the 
disease  is  then  said  to  be  malignant.  There 
is  seldom  much  eruption  in  this  form,  or, 
if  any,  it  is  very  late  in  showing  itself. 
The  Treatment  depends  upon  the  severity 
of  the  case,  little  more  than  cool  air  and 
rest  being  necessary  in  the  milder  form. 
In  malignant  scarlet  fever,  domestic  reme- 
dies are  out  of  the  question.  Whenever 
the  throat  is  affected,  and  the  mother  still 
thinks  it  right  to  keep  the  management  of 
the  case,  a blister  should  be  applied  to  the 
throat,  or  a very  strong  mustard  poultice, 
or  liniment.  Purgatives  are  never  justifi- 
able in  this  disease,  and  no  aperient  medi- 
cine is  necessary,  further  than  enough  to 
produce  a gentle  action  of  the  bowels,  for 
which  castor  oil  is  the  best  remedy.  A 
cooling  diaphoretic  mixture,  par.  2196,  may 
be  ventured  upon  with  advantage ; and 
when  the  skin  feels  very  hot,  it  may  be 
sponged  with  vinegar  and  water,  but  not 
unless  the  eruption  is  well  out,  and  the  skin 
j eels  burning  hot . After  scarlet  fever,  dropsy 
is  very  apt  to  occur ; and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  its  coming  on,  the  secretions 
of  bile  and  urine  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and,  if  imperfect,  ipecacuanha  and  rhubarb 
should  be  given  for  the  former,  or  nitrate 
of  potass,  with  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  &c., 
for  the  latter. 

id)  Miliary  Fever  comes  on  with  the 
usual  feverish  symptoms,  followed  at  an 
uncertain  period  by  a crop  of  small  red 
pimples  scattered  over  the  whole  body,  and 
about  the  size  of  millet-seeds.  They  first 
show  themselves  upon  the  neck  and  breast, 
and  then  gradually  extend  themselves. 
The  touch  discovers  that  they  are  elevated, 
but  the  unaided  power  of  the  eye  fails  to 
see  the  difference  from  the  level  skin.  After 
about  twelve  hours  a very  small  vesicle 
shows  itself,  generally  containing  some 
limpid  fluid,  but  sometimes  of  a red  colour. 
In  two  or  three  days  these  break  and  scab, 
and  the  disease  is  at  an  end.  The  cause  is 
generally  from  excessive  sweating  of  some 
kind  in  a debilitated  habit  of  body.  The 
Treatment  will  mainly  depend  upon  the 
general  health,  which  should  be  attended 
to  as  if  no  lever  was  present.  Mineral  acids 
are.  generally  of  service,  with  attention  to 
the  secretions,  which  are  often  much  dis- 
turbed. 

(e)  Erysipelas  is  often  classed  among  the 
skin  diseases,  but  it  is  too  clearly  a consti- 
tutional attack  of  a feverish  nature  to  be 


omitted  from  the  list  of  fevers.  It  is  of  two 
kinds  : — 1,  erysipelas  occurring  without  any 
injury,  and  called  idiopathic;  and  2,  erysi- 
pelas after  injuries,  called  traumatic.  Many? 
mistakes  are  made  relative  to  this  disease 
even  among  professional  men  of  the  old 
school,  who  confound  with  genuine  erysi- 
pelas chronic  eruptions  of  a very  different 
character,  though  presenting  a somewhat 
similar  appearance.  True  erysipelas  is, 
however,  always  attended  with  more  or 
less  fever,  and  its  attack  is  sudden,  running 
a comparatively  rapid  course,  and  requiring 
immediate  attention.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  eruption  is,  that  it  has  always  a defined 
and  raised  edge,  so  that  by  the  touch  alone 
the  practised  hand  could  distinguish  a case 
of  erysipelas  in  a moment.  There  is  a great 
tendency  to  spread,  and  sometimes  the 
course  is  very  rapid  from  one  part  to  the 
other.  Erysipelas  of  the  scalp  is  attended 
with  great  danger  to  the  brain,  and  should 
always  be  treated  with  promptness,  re- 
quiring the  immediate  presence  and  super- 
vision of  medical  skill.  In  most  cases 
vesicles  of  a considerable  size  make  their 
appearance,  and  as  the  inflammation  sub- 
sides the  cuticle  peels  off  in  large  thick 
scales.  There  are  various  modes  of  Treat- 
ing erysipelas,  which  depend  for  choice 
greatly  upon  the  peculiar  character  of  each 
case,  and  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  any 
account  here  of  their  modes  of  administra- 
tion. The  disease  is  of  such  an  urgent 
nature  that  no  one  ought,  after  a know- 
ledge of  its  presence,  to  delay  a moment  in 
calling  in  medical  aid. 

2234.  Rheumatic  Fever,  sometimes 
called  Acute  Rheumatism,  is  a fever  of 
a somewhat  active  type,  characterised  by 
the  following  symptoms -.—Usual  premo- 
nitory fever,  generally  after  exposure  to 
cold,  full  and  hard  pulse,  white  and  furred 
tongue,  costive  bowels,  urine  high-coloured 
and  scanty,  a profuse  and  acid  sweating  ol 
the  whole  body,  and  inflammation  of  a 
very  painful  character,  in  one  or  more  of 
the  joints.  This  goes  on  for  some  weeks  if 
left  to  itself,  or  badly  treated ; and  in  most 
cases  the  heart  becomes  implicated,  with 
enlargement  also  of  the  joints,  which,  one 
after  the  other,  are  attacked.  In  severe 
cases  the  treatment  is  beyond  the  reach  cf 
domestic  medicine;  but  in  mild  ones  an 
attempt  may  be  made,  by  first  clearing 
out  the  bowels  with  a brisk  dose  of  calomel 
and  jalap,  and  then  giving  a table-spoonful 
of  lemon  juice  every  two  hours  (neat),  with 
little  or  no  food.  This  treatment  will  often 
cut  short  an  attack,  and  is  the  only  one  upon 
which  much  dependence  can  be  placed,  but 
none  is  invariably  successful.  Colchicum, 
calomel  and  opium,  and  other  strong 
medicines,  axe  often  used  by  the  prcfes- 
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sional  man  with  advantage,  but  they  are 
not  fit  for  domestic  exhibition. 

(a)  Acute  Muscular  Rheumatism  is 
ushered  in  rather  suddenly  with  severe  pain 
on  motion,  and  extending  to  one  or  more 
muscles  of  the  body.  This  pain  is  aggra- 
vated by  sudden  pressure,  as  in  digging  the 
fingers  into  the  muscle,  but  that  made 
gradually  by  the  whole,  hand  relieves  it 
greatly.  When  very  acute,  warmth  almost 
always  aggravates  the  pain;  but  when 
more  chronic,  it  relieves  it.  According  to 
the  situation  of  the  attack  and  the  muscles 
engaged,  this  form  of  disease  is  called 
Lumbago  (in  the  loins),  Stiff-neck  (when  in 
the  neck),  &c.  The  treatment  best  adapted 
for  this  form  consists  in  a full  dose  of 
Dover’s  powder  with  2 or  3 grains  of 
calomel  at  night,  followed  by  a black 
draught  in  the  morning,  and  the  turpentine 
liniment  at  page  676,  rubbed  in  well  over 
the  parts  affected.  After  which  a piece  of 
flannel  or  spongio-piline  should  be  worn 
over  it.  This  plan  adopted  early,  generally 
gets  rid  of  muscular  rheumatism  in  a very 
short  time. 

Sect.  3 Inflammation. 

2235.  External  Inflammation  in  general 
is  characterised  by  four  symptoms,  either 
of  which  occurs  by  itself  in  other  fonns  of 
disease,  but  not  grouped  together.  These 
are — 1st,  swelling ; 2nd,  pain;  3rd,  redness ; 
and  4th,  heat.  Whenever,  therefore,  these 
four  symptoms  co-exist,  there  is  said  to  be 
inflammation  present.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  show  here  the  exact  nature 
and  cause  of  each  of  those  symptoms,  but  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  them  as 
together  making  up  the  condition  which  is 
called  inflammation.  When  these  are 
severe  in  degree,  there  is  always  fever 
accompanying  them. 

2236.  Internal  Inflammations  are  only 
recognized  by  the  occurrence  of  pain  and 
disturbance  of  function,  generally  accom- 
panied with  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and 
with  fever  of  a kind  termed  inflammatory. 
In  parts  which  are  within  the  reach  of 
pressure  the  pain  is  aggravated  by  it,  and 
this  is  the  chief  means  of  forming  an  opinion 
in  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and  adjacent 
parts— the  aggravation  on  a full  inspiration 
being  the  mode  in  which  it  is  tested  in 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  disturbance 
of  function  in  secreting  organs  consists  in 
increase,  diminution ; or  suppression  of  the 
secretion  peculiar  to  each,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  inflammation.  In  the 
brain  there  is  delirium,  or  entire  loss  of 
mental  function  constituting  what  is  called 
coma:  in  the  eye  or  ear  there  is  intolerance 
of  light  or  sound ; and  in  the  lungs  there 
i 6 difficulty  in  breathing,  with  increased 


frequency  in  the  respiration  and  alteration 
in  the  secretions,  generally  accomoanled 
with  cough. 

2237.  The  Inflammatory  Fever  is  ushered 
in  with  shivering,  pain  in  the  head  and 
back,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever,  fre- 
quent, full,  and  hard  pulse,  disturbed  sleep, 
and  more  or  less  delirium.  There  is  ail 
aggravation  of  these  symptoms  towards 
night. 

2238.  Inflammation  is  modified  by  the 
structure  which  it  attacks.  Thus,  when  it 
seizes  on  the  serous  membranes  a quantity 
of  serum  or  lymph  is  thrown  out,  and  there 
is  a tendency  to  form  adhesions.  Such  is 
the  case  in  pleurisy  and  inflammation  of  the 
external  coat  of  the  bowels.  When  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  attacked,  mucus,  pus,  and 
sometimes  coagulable  lymph  are  secreted, 
succeeded,  in  bad  cases,  by  ulceration,  but 
never  by  adhesion.  These  occur  in  bron- 
chitis and  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and 
bladder.  In  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  serum  is  thrown  out,  causing  swel- 
ling, or  in  worse  cases  coagulable  lymph,  or 
pus  from  -which  an  abscess  results.  In  the 
cellular  membrane  of  internal  organs,  as 
the  lungs  and  liver,  inflammation,  when 
acute,  leads  to  softening  and  a deposit  ot 
pus,  or  when  more  chronic,  to  hardening  or 
consolidation,  by  the  deposit  of  coagulable 
lymph.  Fibrous  tissues,  such  as  tendon  and 
ligament,  are  prone  to  gangrene  or  ulcera- 
tion. Then,  lastly,  the  skin , when  inflamed, 
becomes  variously  affected,  sometimes  sus- 
taining a deposit  of  serum  under  its  cuticle 
in  various  forms,  as  large  and  small  vesi- 
cles, blebs,  &c.,and  sometimes  being  merely 
raised  into  papular  patches,  or  into  scales, 
as  in  leprosy. 

(а)  Pleurisy  is  attended  with  severe 
pain  on  inspiration,  referred  to  some  part 
of  the  chest.  There  is  little  or  no  cough, 
but  considerable  fever,  and  a frequent  hard 
and  strong  pulse.  Blood-letting  is  required 
in  most  cases,  with  energetic  treatment  by 
calomel  and  opium,  sometimes  joined  to 
antimony. 

(б)  Pneumonia,  which  is  inflammation 
of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  is  attended 
also  with  pain  on  inspiration,  but  of  a more 
dull  character,  and  accompanied  by  cough, 
and  an  expectoration  of  tough,  thick,  a;;d 
stringy  mucus  of  a transparent  appear- 
ance, but  tinged  with  a rusty  colour.  The 
chief  test  is  the  sound  on  using  the  stethos- 
cope, which  gives  a peculiar  crackling.  The 
pulse  is  full  and  hard,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable fever.  The  treatment  consists  in 
bleeding  in  severe  cases,  followed  by  the 
use  of  calomel,  opium,  and  antimony,  in 
large  doses.  Here,  however,  the  aid  of  the 
physician  should  at  once  be  called  in. 
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(c)  Bronchitis  occurs  in  every  degree, 
from  the  slight  “cold  and  cough”  to  the 
severe  form  which  often  carries  off  its 
victim  in  two  or  three  days.  There  is  con- 
siderable fever  accompanying  this  disease, 
followed  by  cough,  without  much  increase 
of  pain  on  inspiration,  and  sometimes  with, 
and  sometimes  without,  expectoration.  If 
present,  it  is  frothy  and  more  or  less  thick 
and  yellow.  Very  often  there  is  audible 
wheezing,  accompanied  with  rattling  sound 
in  the  chest,  or  hissing,  or  bubbling,  as  if 
making  soap  bubbles.  The  breathing  is 
generally,  but  not  always,  quicker  than 
natural.  The  treatment  consists  either  in 
relieving  the  inflammation  by  producing 
a discharge  of  mucus,  or  by  causing  it  to 
disperse  by  the  astringent  power  of  certain 
medicines  which  seem  to  act  with  specific 
force.  Counter  irritation  is  the  most  safe 
and  valuable  remedy  for  bronchitis,  within 
the  reach  of  domestic  medicine.  It  may  be 
applied  to  children,  either  in  the  form  of 
the  common  Burgundy  pitch  plaster,  or  by 
suspending  a piece  of  spongio-piline  round 
the  neck  so  as  to  cover  the  front  of  the 
chest,  and  sprinkling  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  it  some  of  the  embrocation  at  (a)  (6) 
or  (c)  par.  2190.  Blisters,  also,  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  mother’s  skill,  as  they  are 
seldom  misapplied  in  acute  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  pleurisy  being  the  exception ; and  if 
there  is  cough,  they  will  always  do  more 
or  less  good.  If  the  symptoms  are  urgent, 
the  medical  attendant  should  be  sum- 
moned ; but  in  many  mild  cases,  some  one 
of  the  expectorant  medicines  already  given 
will  often  give  relief.  In  the  bronchitis 
of  children,  which  is  the  usual  severe 
cough  so  common  at  that  age,  there  is 
nothing  so  good  as  ipecacuanha  and 
rhubarb,  with  soda.  The  dose  varying  with 
the  age  (see  page  673). 

2239.  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels  may  be  either  of  the  external  coat 
(i gastritis  or  peritonitis ),  or  of  the  internal 
or  raucous  coat,  producing  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  or  dysentery,  or  of  the  muscular 
coat  between  the  two,  in  which  case  spasm 
of  the  stomach  or  colic  is  the  result. 

(а)  In  Gastritis  or  Peritonitis  there  is 
violent  pain  on  pressure  of  the  aDdoinen, 
with  great  anxiety  of  countenance,  gentle 
and  small  pulse,  constipation,  and  in  some 
cases  vomiting.  Bleeding  is  always  re- 
quired in  severe  cases,  or  leeching,  together 
with  calomel  and  opium  in  small  doses,  but 
the  case  is  beyond  the  reach  of  unpro- 
fessional skill. 

(б)  Diarrhoea  must  be  treated  according 
to  its  cause,  for  if  this  consists  in  the 
presence  in  the  bowels  of  improper  food, 
it  is  in  vain  to  make  the  attempt  to  relieve 
it  without  getting  rid  of  the  offender.  In 


children,  especially,  undigested  food  often 
remains  in  the  body,  producing  irritation 
and  diarrhoea;  and  they  may  generally  be 
relieved  by  a dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia, 
with  a little  spice,  which  has  hence  re- 
ceived the  name  of  “Anodyne  powder  ” in 
many  localities.  In  older  persons  a table- 
spoonful of  castor-oil,  with  ten  drops  of 
laudanum,  will  have  a similar  effect.  But 
when  the  cause  is  not  easily  defined,  or 
when  it  is  evidently  of  an  epidemic  charac- 
ter, one  or  other  of  the  astringent  medicines 
given  under  that  head  at  page  674,  will  be 
more  likely  to  do  good.  In  Dysentery, 
.which  is  a discharge  of  loose  motions  from 
the  lower  bowels  onlj",  an  injection  of 
starch,  with  laudanum,  will  generally  be 
of  service;  and  is  the  only  remedy  which 
the  mother  of  a family  can  safely  employ 
in  the  disease.  From  5 to  50  drops  may  be 
thrown  up  in  starch,  according  to  the  age, 
and  repeated  if  it  cannot  be  retained. 

(c)  Spasm  of  the  Stomach,  or  Colic, 
may  either  of  them  be  treated,  until  further 
advice  is  obtained,  by  a dose  of  castor-oil 
and  laudanum,  or,  if  this  is  returned,  by 
giving  30  or  40  drops  of  ether,  with  a similar 
quantity  of  compound  tincture  of  lavender, 
and  a mustard  plaster,  to  the  outside  skin, 
applied  very  hot,  and  kept  on  as  long  as 
possible. 

(d)  Thrush  is  a disease  occurring  very 
commonly  in  infantile  life.  It  is  marked  by 
an  eruption  of  small  white  specks  on  the 
tongue,  and  inside  of  the  mouth.  These 
discharge  a glutinous  mucus,  which  forms 
a thick  white  fur,  adhering  at  first  tena- 
ciously, and  afterwards  falling  off,  leaving 
the  membrane  red  and  shining.  Sometimes 
they  end  in  mortification,  when  the  sur- 
rounding parts  swell,  and  become  spongy, 
the  mouth  remaining  open,  and  allowing 
the  saliva  to  escape.  There  is  always  with 
this  state  great  prostration  of  strength, 
absence  of  fever,  and  feeble  pulse,  the  child 
generally  sinking  from  diarrhoea.  The 
treatment  best  adapted  for  this  disease 
consists  in  giving  minute  doses  of  sulphuric 
acid,  barley  water,  or  rice  water,  internally. 
Two  or  three  drops,  up  to  eight  or  ten, 
according  to  the  age,  may  be  given 
three  times  a day  in  either  of  the  above 
vehicles,  and  the  diet  confined  to  the 
mildest  forms  of  farinaceous  food.  Borax 
and  honey  form  a very  common  local 
application  to  the  mouth,  and  appear  to 
answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  anything 
else;  but  the  real  mischief  is  m the  stomach, 
and  this  is  not  affected  by  any  outward 
application. 

2240.  Dyspepsia  affords  too  wide  a field 
for  discussion  here,  as  its  forms  are  multi- 
farious, and  widely  separated  in  cause, 
effect,  and  treatment. 
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(a)  Under  the  Head  oe  Stomachics  are 
given  at  par  2199,  several  forms  of  medi- 
cines, which  are  sometimes  of  service,  but 
the  application  to  individual  cases  would 
occupy  many  pages,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  omitted  for  want  of  space. 

2241.  Croup  consists  in  an  active  inflam- 
mation of  the  top  of  the  wind-pipe,  charac- 
terised by  a peculiar  crowing  inspiration, 
and  generally  attaching  young  children 
after  teething.  It  commences  with  hoarse- 
ness and  symptoms  of  common  cold,  which 
rapidty  go  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  a mechanical  impediment  to 
breathing,  and  often  ends  in  a few  hours  by 
suffocation.  It  is  not  a contagious  disease, 
but  often  attacks  nearly  all  the  children 
of  particular  families,  and  these  sometimes 
more  than  once.  The  Treatment  must  be 
energetic.  Two,  three,  or  four  leeches 
should  be  applied  to  the  throat,  and  ipeca- 
cuanha or  antimonial  wine  should  be  given 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  until  it  produces 
vomiting,  which  is  almost  always  fol- 
lowed by  relief.  The  best  plan  in  families 
at  all  subject  to  this  complaint  is  to  keep 
a small  bottle  in  the  house  filled  with 
ipecacuanha  wine,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
and  syrup  of  saffron  in  equal  quantities, 
of  which  from  a tea-spoonful  to  a table- 
spoonful, according  to  the  age,  may  be 
given  as  above  directed.  As  soon  as  nausea 
is  produced  a dose  every  two  hours  will 
suffice.  Some  people  give  calomel,  but  for 
domestic  use  the  above  is  the  best  treat- 
ment, and  will  rarely  fail  if  commenced 
early  enough. 

2242.  Hooping-cough  is  a spasmodic 
cough,  of  an  infectious  or  epidemic  nature, 
easily  detected  by  the  peculiar  long  inspira- 
tion, or  “whoop,”  which  accompanies  it, 
and  which  is  seldom  developed  in  the  early 
stage.  The  Treatment  varies  greatly  with 
the  nature  of  the  attack  and  the  state  of 
health  of  the  child.  There  is  generally  at 
first  some  degree  of  acute  bronchitis,  and 
lowering  measures  will  be  necessary.  A 
leech  or  two  or  a blister  will  afford  relief, 
with  ipecacuanha  wine  and  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre,  and,  if  the  bowels  are  costive, 
rhubarb  in  addition.  After  this  stage 
nothing  acts  more  beneficially  in  most 
cases  than  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  it  requires 
care  in  its  administration,  and  is  scarcely  to 
be  recommended  for  domestic  use.  In 
strong  hearty  children  it  will  often  cut 
short  the  disease,  given  in  single  or  two- 
drop  doses  of  the  diluted  acid  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  together  wich  Roche’s  embro- 
cation, or  the  liniment  of  turpentine  (par. 
2070),  well  rubbed  in  to  the  spine  and  chest. 

Sect.  4.— Skin  Diseases. 

2243.  Itch  is  the  most  easily  cured  of  all 


the  ordinary  skin  diseases  of  children,  and 
it  is  generally  within  the  control  of  ordinary 
remedies.  In  its  early  stage  it  may  be. 
known  by  the  presence  of  minute  watery 
pimples  in  the  clefts  of  the  fingers,  and  at 
the  bends  of  the  arms  and  legs,  where  the 
skin  is  thin  and  tender;  these  itch  so  much 
as  to  occasion  violent  scratching,  so  that 
in  a short  time  the  vesicles  are  broken,  and 
become  scabbed,  with  considerable  inflam^ 
mation.  The  Treatment  is  very  simple, 
consisting  in  the  rubbing  into  the  skin  of  the 
whole  body,  except  that  of  the  head,  the 
compound  sulphur  ointment,  for  three  suc- 
cessive nights,  after  which  the  whole  body 
should  be  well  washed  with  soft  soap  and 
water,  and  clothed  in  clean  linen,  the 
dirty  clothes,  &c.,  being  thoroughly  purified 
by  washing;  and,  if  a bad  case,  by  baking, 
or  even  burning  the  bedding. 

2244.  Ringworm  is  an  eruption  occurring 
in  a circle,  or  part  of  a circle,  on  the  head, 
face,  shoulders,  or  neck,  or  sometimes  even 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  Two 
eruptions  are  popularly  confounded  under 
this  name,  both  having  a circular  appear- 
ance, one  of  them,  called  in  medicine 
herpes  circinnatus , is  arranged  in  smooth, 
shining  rings  of  a red  colour,  with  a centre 
of  sound  skin,  and  occurs  chiefly  on  the 
face  and  shoulders,  without  contagion , and 
not  causing  the  loss  of  the  hair.  The  other 
is  called  porrigo  scutulata , and  appears 
chiefly  on  the  scalp,  but  sometimes  on  the 
forehead  and  neck,  the  ringworm  appear- 
ance being  presented  only  in  its  early  stage. 
It  is  highly  contagious,  and  is  arranged,  also, 
in  rings,  covered  with  minute  pustules,  and 
of  a paler  red  colour  than  the  first  kind. 
In  the  centre  is  a patch  of  skin,  not  very 
different  in  appearance  from  the  surround- 
ing healthy  parts;  but  when  minutely 
examined,  also  covered  with  small  pus- 
tules. The  hair  ultimately  falls  off,  leaving 
a shining  bald  patch.  The  Treatment  of 
the  two  kinds  is  quite  different,  the  former 
merely  requiring  the  application  of  any 
astringent,  such  as  common  ink,  or  blue 
stone,  or  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or, 
better  still,  of  chloride  of  zinc  (two  grains 
of  either  of  the  last  to  the  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water).  The  latter  must  be  treated  as 
for  scald  head.  (See  next  paragraph.) 

2245.  Scald  Head  {porrigo,  or  tinea 
capitis)  is  characterized  by  small  contagious 
pustules  appearing  on  the  hairy  scalp, 
generally  in  childhood,  but  capable  of  being 
communicated  to  adults.  The  pustules  are 
small  and  irregularly  round,  containing  a 
yellow  matter,  which  scabs  round  the  hairs, 
with  a central  depression,  corresponding 
generally  with  a hair.  The  health  is  usually 
slightly  impaired,  either  as  a cause  or  effect 
of  the  disease,  but  there  is  no  fever.  Prior 
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to  the  outbreak  being  detected,  there  is 
generally  some  increase  of  the.  ordinary 
scurf,  which  is  browner  than  usual.  Be- 
sides the  porrigo  scutulata , described  in  the 
last  paragraph,  there  is  also  another  form, 
known  as  honeycomb  scab  (porrigo  favosa), 
which  attacks  the  scalp,  and  often  extends 
down  over  the  face.  The  pustules  are  more 
numerous,  and  unite  together  to  iorm  a 
thick  yellow  scab,  marked  by  numerous 
depressions,  and  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  a honeycomb.  In  the  porrigo  scutulata 
the  distinct  rings  are  soon  lost,  and  there 
are  red  patches,  clusters  of  yellow  pustules, 
scabs  in  all  stages,  and  bald  spots  all  occur 
on  the  same  head.  The  Treatment  is  almost 
entirely  local,  though  if  the  general  health 
is  reduced  it  must  be  supported  by  good 
living  and  tonics,  or  local  remedies  will  be 
useless.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut 
off  the  hair  and  loosen  the  scabs,  so  as  to 
enable  the  application  to  reach  the  skin 
itself.  A large  linseed-meal  poultice  is  the 
best  application  for  this  purpose  after  using 
the  scissors  as  closely  as  possible,  or  in  the 
early  stage  shaving  with  a common  razor. 
After  this  apply  an  ointment  composed  of 
1 drachm  of  iodide  of  mercury  to  1 ounce  of 
lard ; let  it  remain  on  twenty-four  hours, 
then  wash  all  off  with  yellow  soap,  and 
apply  the  ointment  again.  Repeat  this 
everyday,  using  the  iodide  of  sulphur,  made 
ot  halfthe  above  strength,  on  alternate  days 
if  the  mercury  causes  too  much  irritation, 
in  which  case  also  a poultice  of  linseed-meal 
may  be  applied  over  it.  Usually,  however, 
in  a day  or  two  it  acts  in  a most  magical 
manner,  and  reduces  the  disease  to  a mere 
scurf.  This,  however,  must  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a cure  until  the  skin  is  sound  and 
the  hair  comes  on  again,  which  is  always 
the  case  in  course  of  time.  As  a change,  the 
creasote  ointment,  (par  2094),  may  some- 
times be  employed ; but  I am  satisfied,  from 
long  experience,  that  every  case  of  scald- 
head  may  be  cured  in  a comparatively  short 
time  by  the  proper  use  of  the  above  remedies, 
which  seem  to  act  by  destroying  the  vege- 
table fungus  in  which  the  disease  essentially 
consists.  When  there  is  nothing  but  a little 
scurf remaining,  a wash  composed  as  follows 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  ointment: — 
Take  of  chloride  of  zinc  10  to  12  grains; 
Price’s  glycerine,  2 ounces ; rose-water,  6 
ounces.  Mix. 

Sect.  5.— Domestic  Surgery. 

2246.  Scalds  and  Burns,  when  not  very 
severe,  are  best  treated  by  brushing  them 
over  until  the  pain  ceases , with  equal  parts 
of  turpentine  and  linseed  oil.  After  the 
cessation  of  the  pain  the  quantity  of  tur- 
pentine is  gradually  diminished,  and  the 
oil  inay  be  thickened  with  finely-powdered 


chalk,  so  as  to  make  an  ointment,  which 
is  to  be  spread  on  linen  or  lint,  and  will 
generally  effect  a cure  in  all  common  cases. 
When,  however,  the  burn  is  severe,  there 
is  nothing  like  the  carded  cotton  (some- 
times called  medicated  cotton),  applied  im- 
mediately in  a thick  and  uniform  layer, 
and  kept  on  until  loosened  by  the  discharge, 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  when  those 
parts  which  are  saturated  may  be  gently 
removed,  and  replenished  by  fresh- pieces, 
the  great  point  being  to  exclude  the  air. 
In  such  cases,  however,  the  aid  of  a sur- 
geon is  generally  required. 

2247.  Chilblains  are  best  prevented  by 
rubbing  spirit  of  turpentine  into  the  hands 
and  feet  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in 
with  violence;  also  by  keeping  them  as 
warm  as  possible.  Washing  in  cold  water 
for  delicate  young  females  will  rather 
aggravate  than  prevent  the  mischief, 
though  this  is  contrary  to  the  popular 
belief.  If  the  smell  of  turpentine  is  objec- 
tionable, use  equal  quantities  of  the  liquor 
of  ammonia  and  rose-water.  When  chil- 
blains have  broken,  the  ointment  of  nitric 
oxide  of  mercury  is  the  best  application, 
with  the  use  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver 
or  blue  stone,  if  there  is  proud  flesh  (see 
Caustics,  page  676). 

2248.  Chapped  Hands  may  be  entirely 
prevented  or  cured  by  the  use  of  Price’s 
glycerine,  which  may  be  scented  with  any 
essential  oiL  Tiiis  should  be  rubbed  on  at 
night,  either  to  the  hands  while  sound,  or 
the  chaps  when  produced,  and  will  inva- 
riably cure  or  prevent  this  disagreeable 
result  of  cold. 

2249.  Bed-sores  are  occasioned  by  long 
pressure  on  the  skin  covering  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  body,  either  in  those  who 
are  confined  to  their  beds,  or  who  cannot 
lie  down  at  all.  In  such  cases  the  skin 
should  be  watched,  and  when  at  all  red, 
it  should  be  washed  with  hot  brandy-and- 
water,  and  then  powdered  with  fine  starch 
(violet  powder).  If  in  spite  of  this  pre- 
caution a sore  appears,  it  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a water-cushion  or  water-bed, 
which  takes  off  the  pressure,  and  it  will 
then  almost  always  readily  heal,  with  the 
application  of  the  ointment  of  nitric  oxide 
of  mercury,  or  a piece  of  soap  plaster. 
Hooper’s  water-pillows  and  bed  are  let  out 
at  a weekly  or  monthly  payment,  or  they 
may  be  purchased  at  rates  varying  from 
,£1  Is.  to  £8  8s.,  according  to  size.  They 
are  far  superior  to  air  cushions,  or  to  the 
cumbrous  water-bed  of  Dr.  Arnott.  A pad 
of  carded  cotton,  in  slight  cases,  will  often 
give  great  relief.  Plasters  spread  on  leather 
soon  get  out  of  place,  and  afford  little  or 
no  relief. 

2250.  Sprains  are  too  well  known  to 
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need  description.  They  should,  if  severe, 
be  treated  by  the  application  of  leeches,  in 
number  according  to  the  age  and  severity 
of  the  sprain ; after  which,  until  the  bites 
are  healec!,  cold  water  is  the  best  applica- 
tion. When  healed,  an  evaporating  lotion 
(see  par.  1945),  may  be  applied,  taking  care 
to  give  entire  rest  to  the  joint. 

2251.  Wounds,  when  they  are  Cut  with 
a Sharp  Instrument,  should  be  neatly 
brought  together,  and  the  edges  retained 
in  apposition,  either  by  means  of  isinglass- 
plaster,  or  diachylon,  or  in  the  fingers  by 
a simple  piece  of  linen,  which  answers  all 
the  better  i'f  dipped  in  the  blood.  When  the 
bleeding  is  severe,  and  continues  for  more 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  an  artery  will 
generally  require  to  be  tied,  and  for  this  a 
surgeon  must  be  called  in.  In  the  mean- 
time, pressure  on  the  wound  itself  by 
means  of  a folded  pad  of  linen,  or  a tightly 
rolled  pocket-handkerchief,  will  generally 
restrain  the  bleeding;  or  in  the  limbs,  a 
tape  or  cord  may  be  tied  round  nearer  the 
body  than  the  wound , and  made  very  tight 
by  inserting  a ruler  or  fork,  or  a piece  of 
stick,  and  twisting  this  several  times.  The 
plaster  should  never  be  removed  under 
throe  or  four  days. 

2252.  Lacerated  Wounds,  if  badly  torn, 
will  not  heal  by  what  surgeons  call  the 
first  intention,  though  it  is  in  most  cases 
better  to  give  them  the  opportunity  by 
binding  them  up  with  plaster,  as  above 
described.  By  means  of  the  isinglass- 
plaster,  which  is  not  readily  soluble  in 
cool  water,  the  wound  may  be  brought 
together  and  a light  bandage  put  over  it, 
after  which  a stream  of  water  at  90  degrees 
may  be  kept  slowly  running  over  it,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  temperature  slightly  below 
that  of  the  blood.  A vessel  of  water  heated 
to  more  than  100  degrees  may  be  placed 
above  the  level  of  the  wound,  and  by 
fixing  a cock  in  this,  and  then  turning  it 
very  slightly,  a very  small  stream  may  be 
conducted  to  the  wound,  and  this  being  laid 
in  a waterproof  cloth,  the  water  is  con- 
ducted from  it  to  any  convenient  receptacle. 
By  these  means  I have  succeeded  in  heal- 
ing very  frightful  lacerations  of  the  hand 
and  other  parts,  continuing  the  stream  for 
three  or  four  days,  day  and  night,  and 
moderating  the  temperature  according  to 
the  sensations  of  the  patient,  which  are 
always  the  best  guide.  After  the  expiration 
of  the  period  named  above,  if  the  parts  are 
discharging  matter  to  any  extent,  with 
sloughs  or  dead  parts,  a poultice  of  linseed- 
meal  is  the  best  remedy,  until  the  wound 
becomes  clean;  when  the  red  precipitate 
ointment,  or  the  ointment  of  resin,  will 
generally  complete  the  cure,  using  a caustic 
if  there  is  proud  flesh  (see  Caustics). 


2253.  Bruises  are  sometimes  very  painful 
and  serious  injuries,  and  require  the  appli- 
cation of  local  remedies.  Where  the  ex- 
travasation of  blood  is  excessive,  slight 
punctures  may  be  made  with  a lancet,  or 
leeches  applied  at  once.  After  this,  nothing 
answers  so  well  as  the  stream  of  water 
described  in  the  last  paragraph,  or  an 
evaporating  lotion  (par.  1945),  used  warm, 
mixing  it  when  made  of  double  strength 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  In  bruises 
of  the  face,  with  extravasation,  such  as 
a “black  eye,”  early  puncture  is  trie  best 
remedy,  followed  by  warm  fomentations 
with  the  evaporating  lotion;  and  when 
the  inflammation  is  subdued,  apply  the 
chlorinated  soda  lotion  (par.  1979). 

2254.  Boils  are  very  troublesome  abs- 
cesses, accompanied  with  destruction  of 
a small  piece  of  skin,  causing  what  is  called 
a “core,”  or  “slough.”  Poultices  relieve 
them  the  most;  but  they  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce a second  crop,  and  are,  therefore, 
objectionable  on  that  score.  The  best 
remedy  is  a piece  of  leather  spread  with 
soap  cerate,  or  honey  and  flour. 

2255.  Abscesses  are  collections  of  matter 
beneath  the  skin,  and,  in  some  cases,  occu- 
pying part  of  one  or  other  of  the  large 
cavities  of  the  body.  When  in  the  head, 
neck,  or  limbs,  they  appear  as  inflamed 
swellings,  which,  after  a time,  varying 
with  the  activity  of  the  inflammation,  come 
to  a point  and  break.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  desirable  to  avoid  a large  collection 
of  matter,  or  a destruction  of  skin,  or  to 
relieve  pain,  and  then  a lancet  is  passed 
into  the  abscess,  and  its  contents  are 
evacuated.  In  this  case  a piece  of  lint  is 
left  in  the  opening  to  prevent  its  edges 
healing,  and  thus  necessitating  a fresh 
operation.  Abscesses,  however,  generally 
come  under  the  inspection  of  the  surgeon. 
In  most  cases  a poultice  of  Unseed  meal  or 
bread  will  be  desirable,  relieving  the  pain 
by  relaxing  the  skin,  and  soothing  the 
irritated  nerves.  Spongio-piline  is  by  many 
said  to  answer  better  than  a poultice,  when 
kept  wet;  but  it  certainly  does  not  relieve 
the  pain  nearly  so  well,  and  I have  never 
known  it  liked  by  those  who  had  tried  both. 
A Whitlow  is  an  abscess  at  the  end  of  the 
finger,  occurring  either  from  inflammation 
at  the  root  or  edge  of  the  nail,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  bone.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  may  readily 
be  relieved  by  letting  out  the  matter,  or 
by  poulticing,  which  generally  allows  its 
escape.  When  collected  at  the  edge  of  the 
nail,  by  separating  this  from  the  skin 
without  cutting,  a minute  point  of  matter 
will  generally  escape,  and  the  pain  and 
inflammation  at  once  cease.  In  cases  ot 
disease  of  the  bone,  the  mischief  is  much 
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greater,  and  nothing  but  an  incision  down 
to  it  will  prevent  the  loss  of  the  last  joint, 
together  with  the  nail  A surgeon  should, 
therefore,  at  once  be  consulted. 

2256.  Corns  are  of  two  kinds,  hard  and 
soft.  The  former  arise  from  thickening 
of  the  cuticle,  causing  pressure  upon  the 
skin  beneath,  and  acting  as  a foreign  body. 
The  remedy  consists  in  paring  away  the 
hard  cuticle  either  with  the  scissors  or 
knife,  and  then  in  bad  cases  wearing  a 
piece  of  soap-cerate  or  buff-leatlier.  Soft 
corns  are  of  a half- warty  nature,  and  always 
occur  between  the  toes.  They  are  actual 
growths  from  the  skin,  which  secrete  a 
thickened  and  imperfect  cuticle.  The  best 
remedy  is  great  cleanliness,  washing  the 
parts  with  soap  constantly,  and  then  apply- 
ing the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  which  causes 
the  cuticle  to  become  dry  and  to  shrink  up. 
A piece  of  carded  cotton  should  regularly 
be  worn  between  the  toes,  and  with  these 
precautions  soft  corns  may  always  be  ren- 
dered free  from  pain,  though  not  cured 
without  repeated  applications  of  the  caustic. 
Blue-stone  acts  quite  as  well,  but  it  requires 
more  frequent  application.  In  either  case, 
after  a few  days  the  dry  cuticle  should  be 
pared  off  and  the  caustic  re-applied;  but 
care  is  required  in  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  an  ulcer  of  a painful  character  will 
be  produced. 

2257.  Bunions  are  inflamed  bursce , which 
are  bags  placed  over  the  prominent  joints 
to  protect  them  from  pressure.  They  occur 
chiefly  over  that  of  the  great  toe,  and  are 
exceedingly  painful.  The  best  application 
for  an  inflamed  bunion  is  the  evaporating 
lotion,  (par.  1945),  used  hot,  resting  the  foot, 
and  keeping  it  elevated.  When  the  inflam- 
mation is  reduced,  apply  a piece  of  leather 
spread  with  a plaster  of  ammoniacum  witii 
mercury,  and  keep  it  on  for  some  weeks, 
renewing  it  if  necessary. 

Sect.  6.— Treatment  of  Poisons. 

2258.  The  Successful  Treatment  of  a 
Case  of  Poisoning  mainly  depends  upon 
the  shortness  of  the  interval  which  elapses 
from  the  taking  of  the  poison  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  antidote,  so  that  here  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  should  be 
some  guide  at  hand  to  which  the  heads  of 
a family  may  apply  during  the  anxious 
moments  when  medical  aid  is  expected.  A 
very  simple  precaution  against  accidental 
poisoning  has  lately  been  proposed  and  made 
imperative  in  Ireland  by  an  order  published 
in  a supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  Irish  College  of  Physicians.  This  is  to 
the  effect,  that  all  medicines  intended  for 
external  use,  and  also  all  remedies  of  a 
poisonous  nature,  shall  be  kept  and  dis- 
pensed in  bottles  of  an  angular  form,  while 


those  medicines  or  drugs  only  which  aro 
intended  to  be  swallowed  shall  be  kept  in 
round  bottles  or  phials ; so  that  whether  in 
the  light  of  day,  or  in  the  dark,  the  touch 
alone  will  serve  to  discriminate  them. 
Beyond  this,  however,  the  legislature  will 
probably  soon  interfere  in  this  country,  an d 
place  some  restraint  upon  the  sale  cfc 
deadly  poisons  which  are  hourly  going  on 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  following 
are  the  most  readily  accessible  antidotes 
for  the  more  common  poisons,  that  is  those 
most  likely  to  be  used  wilfully  or  by 
mistake  in  ordinary  life. 

(а)  Opium,  Laudanum,  and  Morphia; 

OR  FOR  THE  CHILD,  SYRUP  OF  POPPIES, 

Godfrey’s  Cordial,  and  other  Milder 
Preparations  of  Opium.— These  all  may  be 
either  taken  wilfully,  or  be  administered  by 
mistake,  or  in  an  over-dose.  The  Symptoms 
are  great  drowsiness,  followed  by  stupor, 
and  heavy  sleep.  Sickness  sometimes 
causes  their  rejection  before  they  have 
time  to  produce  their  fatal  effects,  but  in 
general  when  given  in  large  doses  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Treatment 
consists  in  producing  vomiting,  for  which 
ipecacuanha  is  too  slow,  and  the  sulphate 
of  zinc  is  the  best  remedy  (see  page  673) ; 
of  this  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  should 
be  dissolved  in  a tumblerful  of  water  and 
given  immediately.  It  generally  produces 
vomiting  in  a few  minutes,  but  if  not, 
the  inside  of  the  throat  must  be  tickled 
with  a feather,  or  irritated  with  the  Anger. 
One  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  sal-volatile  in 
water  may  also  be  administered,  and  the 
patient  kept  awake  by  any  means,  however 
painful,  walking  about  the  room  being  the 
least  obnoxious  of  any.  As  soon  as  the 
stomach  is  cleared  of  the  poison,  which 
should  be  encouraged  by  giving  repeated 
draughts  of  mustard-and-water  (half  a tea- 
spoonful dissolved  in  half  a tumbler),  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee  may  be  administered,  and 
the  patient  kept  awake  by  walking  until 
the  arrival  of  the  medical  man,  who  will 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  allowing  sleep ; 
and  not  till  then  is  it  safe,  or  at  all  events 
for  six  or  eight  hours  after  the  poison  is 
rejected.  Cold  water  dashed  over  the  head 
and  down  the  back  is  a good  remedy  in  aid 
of  the  above,  or  a mustard  plaster  to  the 
stomach. 

(б)  Belladonna,  or  Deadly  Night- 
shade ; Hellebore,  Hemlock,  Foxglove, 
Laburnum-berries,  Monkshood,  Laurel- 
leaves,  Yew-leaves  and  Berries,  Arum, 
called  also  Lords  and  Ladies,  Poisonous 
Fungi,  Wild  Parsley,  and  Savine,  are 
all  of  them  at  times  eaten  by  children  from 
motives  of  curiosity,  or  sometimes  with 
more  improper  intentions.  The  Treatment 
in  all  cases  consists  in  procuring  the  rejec- 
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tion  of  the  poison  by  means  of  some  emetic, 
tiie  sulphate  of  zinc  being  the  best  (see  a). 
If  this  is  not  at,  hand,  mustard  may  be 
tried  (see  also  a),  or  ipecacuanha  in  doses 
varying  from  10  grains  to  30,  suspended  in 
water.  If  there  is  great  depression  as  a 
■consequence  of  the  poison  (which  is  par- 
ticularly likely  to  be  the  case  after  digitalis 
or  laurel-leaves),  sal-volatile  or  brandy,  or 
both,  must  be  administered.  Or  if  hemlock 
or  monkshood  have  been  taken,  strong 
coffee  is  the  best  remedy  after  the  vomiting 
has  ceased. 

(c)  Arsenic  is  seldom  taken  by  accident, 
though  such  a thing  has  occurred,  and  may 
occur  again,  as  long  as  it  is  sold  in  its 
natural  state  as  a white  powder,  differing 
very  slightly  in  appearance  from  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  cream  of  tartar,  or  whitening. 
It  is  not  very  soluble,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
cause  death  by  moderate  quantities  of  its 
solution  in  water.  The  Treatment  consists 
as  before  in  administering  an  emetic,  and 
here,  perhaps,  ipecacuanha  is  better  than 
zinc,  especially  after  the  first  dose,  as  it  is 
not  so  irritating  and  does  not  increase  the 
subsequent  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 
The  stomaGh-pump  is  generally  used,  but 
when  arsenic  in  substance  has  been  taken, 
it  is  not  nearly  so  useful  as  a powerful 
emetic.  Vomiting  should  be  kept  up  for 
at  least  an  hour  at  intervals,  with  succes- 
sive doses  of  emetics  given  with  plenty  of 
fluid;  which  also,  if  possible,  should  be 
somewhat  glutinous,  as  flour  boiled  in 
water  for  a few  minutes  and  diluted  to  the 
consistence  of  thin  gruel.  The  after  effects 
of  arsenic  will  always,  of  course,  come 
under  the  treatment  of  the  physician ; those 
which  are  described  above,  being  only  in- 
tended to  be  used  prior  to  his  arrival. 

(d)  Oxalic  Acid  when  taken  is  often 
swallowed  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts,  to 
which  in  appearance  it  is  very  similar.  It 
is  a violent  corrosive  poison,  and  causes 
horrible  agony.  The  Treatment  must  be 
on  the  principle  of  neutralizing  the  acid  by 
a carbonate,  which  will  form  an  insoluble 
oxalate,  and  this  should  be  administered 
in  the  shape  of  chalk  or  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, both  of  which  are  generally  at  hand. 
As  much  as  can  be  poured  down  the  throat 
of  either  of  them,  mixed  with  water,  should 
be  given,  and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  after 
vomiting  may  be  attempted  by  a dose  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  (par.  2180),  as  it  is  better 
to  bring  up  the  oxalate  of  lime  or  magnesia 
than  to  allow  it  to  pass  through  the  body. 

(e)  The  Mineral  Acids  commonly  known 
as  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Aquafortis,  and  Muri- 
atic Acid  are  sometimes  swallowed  in  their 
full  strength,  and  if  in  any  quantity,  act  so 
immediately  on  the  mucous  membrane  as 
to  preclude  all  chance  of  recovery.  In  small 


noses,  however,  dilution  with  water  in  large 
quantities  is  the  most  available  remedy 
likely  to  be  of  service,  followed  by  car- 
bonate of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  potass,  or 
even  soap.  Any  of  these  unite  with  the 
acid,  and  render  it  harmless,  but  there  is 
seldom  time  for  their  exhibition. 

(/)  Phosphorus  may  be  very  probably 
sucked  by  children  who  have  access  to  the 
common  lucifer  matches.  The  Treatment 
in  such  a case  should  be  by  an  emetic  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  mustard,  given  as 
directed  at  (a).  No  time  is  to  be  lost  in 
such  a case. 

(g)  Corrosive  Sublimate  can  hardly  be 
swallowed  by  accident,  except  from  being 
mistaken  for  some  other  medicine,  as  its 
taste  is  extremely  pungent  and  acrid.  It 
is  a very  rapid  and  virulent  poison.  The 
Treatment  is  fortunately  easily  managed 
by  the  exhibition  of  white  of  egg  in  large 
quantities,  giving  it  without  mixture  with 
water,  and  following  it  up  with  an  emetic 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  (see  a).  The  quantity 
of  white  of  eggs  will  only  be  limited  by  the 
capacity  of  the  stomach  or  the  number  of 
eggs  at  command.  If  unfortunately  there 
should  be  none,  or  only  a few  in  the  home, 
milk  makes  a good  substitute,  or  even  flour 
and  water,  but  the  latter  is  not  to  be 
wholly  depended  on.  If  the  emetic  does 
not  act  freely,  salivation  is  almost  sure  to 
take  place,  as  the  corrosive  sublimate  is 
converted  into  calomel  by  the  albumen; 
against  this,  in  addition  to  the  emetic,  a 
mild  dose  of  castor-oil  should  be  given,  so 
as  to  carry  off  the  poison  before  it  is 
absorbed  into  the  system. 

(h)  Tartar  Emetic  and  Sulphate  of 
Zinc  will  generally  effect  their  own  re- 
moval, unless  given  in  repeated  doses,  with 
a wilful  intention  to  poison,  and  against 
such  a horrible  practice  the  directions  in 
this  book  are  not  intended. 

(i)  Copper  may  be  imbibed  in  poisonous 
doses  from  cooking  in  vessels  made  of 
this  metal,  or  from  sweets,  pickles,  &c., 
which  have  been  coloured  with  it.  In  the 
Treatment  the  good  effect  of  albumen  is 
said  to  be  considerable,  as  in  corrosive 
sublimate;  but  it  should  be  followed  by 
emetics,  as  in  other  cases. 

(j)  When  Lead  has  been  taken  in 
poisonous  doses  the  mischief  is  not  at  once 
developed,  but  in  a short  time  colicy  pains 
and  constipation  come  on,  which  last  for 
some  days.  There  is  generally  time  to 
procure  medical  aid,  but  if  not  the  Treat- 
ment consists  in  allaying  spasm  by  opium, 
and  producing  an  action  of  the  bowels  by 
some  strong  aperient.  In  slight  cases  an 
ounce,  of  castor-oil  may  be  tried,  with  20 
drops  of  laudanum  every  two  or  three, 
hours,  till  it  acts,  together  with  hot  fomen- 
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tations  to  the  bowels,  or  a hot  bath,  if  it 
can  be  procured. 

(k)  Prussic  Acid  and  the  Essential 
Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  act  so  rapidly 
when  taken  in  poisonous  doses,  that  there 
is  seldom  time  for  any  remedy  to  be  applied, 
even  if  medical  aid  is  at  hand.  If,  how- 
ever, the  dose  is  not  enough  to  destroy  life 
at  once,  the  following  plan  of  treatment 
may  he  tried  until  the  arrival  of  a medical 
man.  If  the  power  of  swallowing  is  re- 
tained, give  a table-spoonful  of  sal-volatile 
in  half  a tumbler  of  water,  and  dash  cold 
water  down  the  back  of  the  head  and 
spine.  Or,  if  this  power  is  lost,  let  strong 
smelling  salts  or  liquor  of  ammonia  be 
held  to  the  nostrils,  together  with  the  cold 
water  affusion  mentioned  above.  This  plan 
has  in  some  cases  saved  the  lives  of  those 
who  appeared  to  be  in  a hopeless  state. 

(7)  Nux  Vomica  or  Strichnine,  Cocu- 
lus  Indicus,  and  other  vegetable  poisons 
of  an  unusually  powerful  character,  may 
always  be  best  encountered  at  once  by  the 
exhibition  of  an  emetic  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  a medical  man. 

(772)  Bites,  whether  of  a mad  dog  or  of 
an  auder,  should  always  be  at  once  forcibly 
sucked,  taking  care  that  the  mouth  is  in  a 
sound  state.  This  removes  the  poison 
more  completely  than  in  any  other  way, 
and  afterwards  the  wound  may  be  burnt  or 
the  surface  pared  at  the  discretion  of  the 


surgeon  when  he  arrives.  A string  may 
also  in  the  interim  be  tightly  tied  round  the 
limb  above  the  wound,  so  as  to  retard 
absorption,  and  this  is  particularly  useful 
in  bites  of  the  adder.  In  the  deep  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  no  remedy  is  to  be  relied  on  short 
of  extirpation  with  the  knife,  or  a strong 
caustic,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  red- 
hot  iron,  or  the  one  followed  by  the  other 
in  very  bad  cases ; but  this  of  course  will 
only  be  done  by  the  surgeon  himself. 

(n)  For  the  Sting  of  Bees,  Wasps, 
Hornets,  and  Ants,  there  is  no  remedy 
like  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  stone, 
applied  by  wetting  and  rubbing  it  on  the 
part  round  the  wound.  The  sting  of  the 
bee  or  wasp  should  previously  to  this  be 
extracted,  if  left  in. 

(o)  For  the  Bites  of  Fleas,  Bugs, 
Gnats,  or  Harvest-bugs,  eau-de-Cologne 
is  the  best  remedy  freely  applied  in  its  full 
strength. 

(i>)  Lice  may  be  destroyed  by  cutting 
the  hair  short,  and  rubbing  in  at  night  the 
ammonio-chloride  of  mercury  (white  preci- 
pitate), brushing  it  out  the  iollowing  morn- 
ing, and  taking  care  not  to  wet  the  skin 
while  it  is  applied,  for  fear  of  salivation. 
Two  or  three  applications  will  destroy  any 
number;  or  the  spirit  of  turpentine  applied 
profusely  in  its  full  strength  acts  quite  as 
well,  but  is  apt  to  inflame  or  blister  the 
skin. 
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Abdomen,  pains  in  the,  daring  pregnancy, 
554;  chief  organs  of  the,  649. 

Abscesses,  surgical  treatment  of,  694. 

Absence,  long,  visiting  previous  to,  623. 

Absorption,  animal  process  of,  427. 

Acacia,  mixture  of,  for  medical  purposes, 
667 ; gum,  its  medical  properties,  654. 

Accounts  of  house-keeping,  618. 

Acetate  of  lead,  cerate  of,  659. 

Acetic  acid,  its  medical  properties  and  use, 
654. 

Acids,  directions  for  removing  stains  caused 
by,  227;  the  various  kinds  of,  used  in 
medicine,  654,  655. 

Adulteration  of  flour,  and  the  modes  of 
detecting  it,  278,  279;  of  black  tea,  285;  of 
coffee,  287;  of  spices,  292-4;  of  isinglass, 
297;  of  vinegar,  310;  of  pickles,  311;  of 
anchovies,  S12;  of  sauces,  314;  of  con- 
fectionery, ib.;  of  malt  liquors,  324;  of 
wines  and  spirits,  333;  of  soap,  336. 

Adze,  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Aether,  sulphuric,  its  medical  properties  and 
use,  655. 

Age,  importance  of,  as  connected  with  dis- 
ease, 649. 

Ague,  different  kinds  of,  and  their  remedies, 
687. 

Air,  on  the  importance  of,  to  health,  549; 
necessary  for  infants,  566,  574. 

Air  and  light,  supply  of,  160. 

Airing  sheets,  directions  for,  231,  232. 

Alabaster,  how  to  wash  it,  237. 

A-la-mode  beef,  459. 

Alcohol  employed  for  heating  purposes, 
109;  per  centageof,  contained  in  different 
wines  and  spirits,  328;  the  base  of  all 
spirits,  332. 

Alcoholic  fermentation,  315. 

Alcoholic  drinks,  316. 

Ale,  different  kinds  of,  316;  materials  for 
producing,  ib. ; brewing  of,  329,  377;  cel- 
laring and  fining,  ib. : racking  and  bottling, 
ib. ; prices  of,  824,  378. 

Ale  cup,  making  of,  384. 


Alga  marina,  its  uses  for  domestic  purposes, 
172. 

Alloys  used  in  furniture,  168. 

Allspice,  essence  of,  410. 

Almond  biscuits,  making  of,  375. 

Almond  cheesecakes,  509. 

Almond  cream,  521. 

Almond  custard,  526. 

Almonds,  natural  history  and  properties  of, 
298;  prices  of,  298,  307;  bitter  essence  of, 
409 ; their  medical  properties  and  use,  656, 
657 ; confection  of,  661 ; mixture  of.  667. 

Aloes,  their  medical  properties  and  use,  656; 
decoctions  of,  662,  676. 

Alum  U3ed  in  the  adulteration  of  flour, 
279;  its  medical  properties  and  use,  656. 

Alumine  employed  in  the  composition  of 
earthenware  175. 

Alva  marina,  use  of,  for  stuffing  184. 

Ammonia,  its  medical  properties  and  use, 
656;  liniment  of,  666;  liquor  of  acetate  of, 
666,676;  its  medical  application,  676;  spirit 
of,  671. 

Ammoniacum,  mixture  of  for  medical  pur- 
poses, 667;  plaster  of,  670. 

Ammoniacum  gum,  its  medical  properties 
and  use,  656. 

Anchovies,  large  importations  of,  311;  varie- 
ties of,  ib .;  adulteration  of,  312;  prices  of, 
ib. 

Anchovy  sauce,  manufacture  of,  313;  adul- 
teration of,  ib .;  receipt  for,  409. 

Anchovy  toast,  533. 

Animal  food,  roasting  and  baking  of,  444 
et  seq.;  boiling,  steaming,  and  stewing  of, 
454  et  seq.;  frying  of,  463;  broiling  of, 
465;  toasting  and  braising  of,  466. 

Animal  products  used  for  domestic  furniture, 
168;  ivory,  bone,  leather,  horn,  &c.,  168, 
169;  hair,  wool,  silk,  and  feathers,  170. 

Animal  substances,  preservation  of,  403. 

Aniseed,  its  medical  properties  and  use,  657. 

Annealing,  process  of,  173. 

Antagonism  between  master  and  servant, 
evil  tendencies  of,  219. 
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Anthracite,  properties  of,  108. 

Anti-acids,  medical  application  of,  673,  674. 

Antimonial  powder,  its  medical  application, 
676. 

Antimony,  its  medical  properties  and  use, 
657;  powder  of,  for  medical  purposes,  670 ; 
wine  of  673. 

Antispasmodics,  their  medical  application, 

674. 

Aperients,  their  medical  application,  674, 

675. 

Apothecaries’  weight,  621. 

Apple  charlotte,  514. 

Apple  cheesecakes,  509. 

Apple  cream,  521. 

Apple  dumplings,  518. 

Apple  fool,  522. 

Apple  fritters,  519. 

Apple  jelly,  receipts  for,  400,  527. 

Apple  marmalade,  receipt  for,  397. 

Apple  puddings,  making  of,  510. 

Apple  puffs,  receipt  for,  509. 

Apple  snow,  523. 

Apple  tarts,  receipt  for,  507;  apple  and 
orange  mixed,  ib. 

Apple  trifle,  523. 

Apple  water,  preparation  of,  389. 

.Apples,  wholesomeness  of,  305;  when  in 
season,  307 ; for  making  cider,  324 ; syrup 

■ of,  400;  directions  for  keeping,  444;  souffle 
of,  520;  in  jelly,  527;  stewed,  528. 

Apprentices,  laws  respecting,  224;  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  and  punishment  of,  for 
misbehaviour,  ib. 

Apricot  cakes,  trellissed,  509. 

Apricot  cheese,  receipt  for,  397. 

Apricot  tarts,  receipt  for,  508. 

Apricots,  their  wholesomeness  doubtful, 
305;  when  in  season,  307;  how  to  preserve, 
395,  396,  397 ; preservation  of,  in  brandy, 
401. 

April,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  610,  612; 
list  of  articles  in  season,  613;  bills  of  fare 
for  dinner  parties  in,  628,  629. 

Aprons  of  the  carriage,  595. 

Arch,  names  of  the  different  parts,  24;  the 
mould  or  centre,  ib. 

Arches  of  buildings,  rules  for  regulating, 
87. 

Architects,  duties  of,  and  expenses,  8. 

Argand  burners  for  gas,  133. 

Arnott’s  ventilating  chimney  valves,  60  ; 
prices  of,  ib.;  his  smokeless  grate  for 
warming  houses,  111;  his  ventilating 
valves,  118. 

Aromatic  confectionery,  661. 

Aromatic  vinegar,  receipts  for,  422. 

Arrack,  use  of,  332. 

Arrowroot,  natural  history  and  properties 
of,  296;  different  kinds  of,  ib. ; suited  for 
infants,  576. 

Arrowroot  blanc-mange,  524. 


Arrowroot  pudding,  511 ; suited  for  intants, 
577. 

Arrowroot  sauce  for  puddings,  520. 

Artichokes,  301 ; when  in  season,  304 ; direc- 
tions for  keeping,  444;  and  for  dressing, 
487. 

Asparagus,  301;  when  in  season,  304 ; boiling 
Of,  487. 

Asparagus  soup,  receipt  for,  477. 

Assafoetida  gum,  its  medical  properties  and 
use,  657. 

Astringents,  their  medical  application,  674. 

Atkinson’s  cement,  price  of,  14. 

Atmosphere,  admission  of,  to  wat  r,  139 ; 
composition  of  the,  429. 

Atrophy,  disease  of,  651. 

Aubigny  stone,  prices  of,  10. 

Au-clioud,  receipt  for,  502. 

August,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  611,  612  ; 
list  of  articles  in  season,  614;  bills  of  fare 
for  dinner  parties  in,  630. 

Avoirdupois  weight,  621. 

Axles  of  the  carriage,  591;  how  to  obviate 
their  noise,  592  ,•  Collinge’s  patent,  ib. ; the 
mail,  and  conical  axle,  ib. 

Axininster  carpets,  manufacture  of,  180; 
wear  of,  181. 


P. 

Baby  (see  Infants). 

Baby-linen,  expenses  of,  in  different  grades 
of  society,  556-7. 

Backs,  prices  of  joiner’s  labour  for,  51. 

Bacon,  preparation  and  cure  of  251,  252, 
404;  sale  of,  *252;  the  different  qualities  of, 
ib. ; best  part  of  the  flitch,  ib. ; boiling  of 
456. 

Badminton,  making  of,  384. 

Bain-marie,  its  use  for  made  dishes,  492. 

Baker,  his  various  methods  of  making 
bread,  280,  281.  (See  Bread.) 

Bake  well  pudding,  515. 

Baking,  process  of,  in  manufacturing  por- 
celain, 176,  177;  of  animal  food,  445  ct 
seq. ; and  of  fish,  468 ; directions  for,  454. 

Balloon  pudding,  516. 

Balling,  process  of,  in  manufacturing  china 
ware,  175. 

Balls  and  stopcocks  of  plumbers,  prices  of,  65. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba,  its  medical  properties 
and  use,  661. 

Bandoline,  receipt  for,  421. 

Bantams,  keeping  of,  357. 

Barbel,  supplies  of,  265. 

Barberries,  preparation  of,  for  tartlets,  397; 
drying  of,  in  bunches,  398. 

Barberry  marmalade,  receipt  for,  397. 

Bark,  cinchona,  660;  decoction  of,  and  its 
medical  properties,  662;  tincture  of  a 
tonic,  678. 
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Barley  broth,  suitable  for  the  poor,  538. 

Barley  gruel,  suited  for  infants,  576. 

Barley  meal,  varieties  of,  277 ; its  compo- 
sition, ib. ; prices  of,  ib. ; adulteration  of, 
279. 

Barley  pudding,  making  of,  511. 

Barley  sugar,  receipt  for,  533. 

Barley  water  for  invalids,  684. 

Barm  crust,  receipts  for  making,  500. 

Basil  used  for  seasoning,  302. 

Basket  work  of  the  carriage,  595. 

Basting,  an  important  requisite  in  roasting, 
451. 

Basting-ladle  for  roasting,  446. 

Bath  buns,  making  of,  374. 

Bath  cement,  price  of,  14. 

Bath  pudding,  515. 

Bath  stone,  prices  of,  10. 

Bathing,  importance  of,  to  health,  541,  542; 
utensils  for,  543;  cold  and  hot  baths,  ib.; 
necessary  for  infants,  582;  general  direc- 
tions for,  679  et  seq. 

Bathing  apparatus  of  the  nursery -room, 
571. 

Baths,  construction  of,  63;  different  kinds 
of,  66;  and  their  prices,  63,  67;  various 
kinds  of,  679  etseq.;  hot  baths,  and  direc- 
tions for  bathing,  680. 

Bats  of  brickwork,  26. 

Battening,  prices  of  carpenter’s  labour  for, 
47. 

Battens,  prices  of,  16. 

Batter  cakes,  making  of,  372. 

Batter  puddings,  making  or,  511. 

Bat-wing  burners  for  gas,  133. 

Bead  mouldings,  37. 

Bean  flour,  uses  of,  278 ; adulteration  of,  279. 

Beans,  supply  of,  302 ; when  in  season,  304 ; 
directions  for  dressing  the  various  kinds 
of,  489;  for  horses,  589. 

Bearers,  prices  of  carpenter’s  labour  for, 
49. 

Bedding  of  a sick  room,  to  be  disinfected, 

686. 

Bed-rooms,  dusting  of,  232. 

Beds,  counterpanes,  and  quilts,  189, 190. 

Beds  and  bedding,  184;  different  materials 
of,  ib.;  list  of  prices,  185,  186;  bolsters, 
pillows,  and  bed -ticks,  ib. ; mattresses,  187 ; 
blankets,  188. 

Beds  and  bed-rooms  of  infants,  582. 

Bed-sores,  surgical  treatment  of,  693. 

Bedsteads,  bedding,  and  bed-room  furniture, 
203—212 ; prices  of,  ib. 

Bed  steps,  mahogany,  prices  of,  210. 

Beech,  its  use  for  furniture,  162 ; its  prices, 
ib. 

Beef,  proportion  of  bone  to  meat  in,  244; 
different  qualities  and  prices  of,  245;  on 
the  choice  of,  246,  247;  different  joints  of, 
247;  salted,  253;  cooked,  ib. ; salting  flat 
ribs  of,  405 ; to  cure  a round  of,  ib. ; spiced, 


ib. ; roasting  of,  452;  boiling  of,  456, 
various  ways  of  stewing,  459,  460;  of 
warming  up,  492,  493;  scolloped,  493, 
potted,  493,  494;  directions  for  carving  the 
different  joints  of,  616. 

Beef  bouilli,  boiling  of,  457. 

Beef  cakes,  dressing  of,  493. 

Beef-kidney,  suitable  for  the  poor,  536. 

Beef  liver  for  gravy,  480. 

Beef  olives,  dressing  of,  493. 

Beef  patties,  receipt  for,  506. 

Beef  sausages,  receipt  for,  484. 

Beef-steak  pie,  receipt  for,  503. 

Beef-steak  puddings,  receipt  for,  506. 

Beef-tea  suited  for  infants,  576;  for  inva- 
lids, 683. 

Beef  tongue,  boiled  and  rolled,  456. 

Beer,  different  kinds  of,  316;  materials  for 
producing,  316  et  seq. ; water  the  essential 
material  for  producing,  318;  brewing  of, 
323;  cellaring  and  fining,  ib. ; racking  and 
bottling  of,  ib. ; prices  of,  324;  home-> 
brewed,  376;  materials  and  utensils  for 
brewing,  ib. ; expenses  and  proper  strength 
of,  376,  377,  378;  different  sorts  of,  377; 
directions  for  brewing,  377,  378;  sometimes 
made  with  sugar  alone,  378 ; made  ofsugarv 
and  cost  of,  279;  correcting  the  acidity  of,  i b. 

Bees,  keeping  of,  351  et  seq. ; method  of 
obtaining,  ib. ; the  hives  and  their  manage- 
ment, 352-354;  honey-taking  and  swarm- 
ing, 354;  fumigation,  ib. ; profit  of,  355. 

Beet-root,  301;  when  in  season,  304;  how 
to  pickle,  406;  dressing  of,  487. 

Belladonna,  plaster  of,  for  surgical  purpo- 
ses, 670. 

Bell-hanger,  his  specified  duties,  99. 

Bell-hanging,  operation  of,  68;  prices  of,  69. 

Bell  trap,  use  of,  28. 

Belmont  wax  candles,  126,  127. 

Bench  for  joinery,  36. 

Bench-plane  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Benzine  collas,  use  of,  420. 

Benzoic  acid,  its  medical  properties  and 
use,  654. 

Benzoin,  tincture  of,  for  medical  use,  672. 

Berries,  constitute  a large  group  of  fruits, 
305 ; when  in  season,  307. 

Bevels  used  in  joinery,  37. 

Beverages,  different  kinds  of,  315  et  seq. ; 
fermented  drinks,  ib. ; alcoholic  drinks, 
316;  malt  liquors,  ib.;  brewing,  320;  un- 
fermented, 386  et  seq.;  tea,  coffee,  <fcc., 
387;  cooling,  389,  391;  suited  for  the 
nursery,  579. 

Bidets,  prices  of,  210. 

Birch,  its  use  for  furniture,  162 ; its  price, 
ib. ; its  adaptation  for  furniture,  214. 

Birch-tree  wine,  making  of,  383. 

Birds,  a cheap  way  of  potting,  499. 

Bird’s  nest  as  a corner  dish,  496. 

Birth  of  a baby,  visits  after  the,  623, 
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Biscuit  china,  directions  for  cleaning  233. 

biscuit  powder,  suitable  for  infants,  576. 

Biscuit  pudding,  514. 

Biscuits,  making  of,  283,  375 ; various  kinds 
of,  ib. 

Bismuth,  its  medical  properties  and  use,  657. 

Black  game,  prices  of,  257. 

Blackberry  jam,  howto  preserve,  895. 

Blackberry  jelly,  receipt  for,  399. 

Blackberry  tarts,  receipt  for,  508. 

Blackberry  wine,  making  of,  382. 

Blacking,  receipts  for  the  making,  226,  227. 

Black-lead,  use  of,  337;  price  of,  338. 

Black-puddings,  preparation  of,  253 ; receipts 
fbr  making,  484,  485. 

Blacksmith’s  work  in  building,  54. 

Bladebone  of  pork,  251. 

Blanc-mange,  various  receipts  for,  524;  for 
invalids,  683. 

Blankets,  prices  of,  188 ; the  best  means  of 
preserving,  232. 

Blinds,  different  kinds  in  use,— the  rollers, 
the  Venetian,  the  bonnet,  and  the  dwarf 
ones,  122 ; prices  of,  ib. 

Blisters,  their  medical  application,  676. 

Bloaters,  274;  directions  for  dressing,  471. 

Blood,  natural  economy  of  the,  427;  compo- 
sition of  the,  428 ; its  chief  use,  ib. ; its  cir- 
culation, ib.;  changes  in  the,  430;  its  cir- 
culation an  index  of  disease,  £44;  number 
of  pulsations,  645;  diseased  conditions  of 
the,  651. 

Blue-pill,  its  medical  application,  676. 

Blues,  manufacture  and  use  of,  337 ; price  of. 
338. 

Bluing,  directions  for,  418. 

Boarding,  prices  of  carpenter’s  labour  for, 
48, 

Board-wages  of  men  servants,  221;  of  fe- 
male servants,  223. 

Boards,  prices  of  joiner’s  labour  for,  48,  49; 
washing  and  scouring,  232 ; directions  for 
cleaning  and  beautifying,  235;  for  extract- 
ing oil  from,  ib. 

Boiling,  after  washing,  418;  of  animal  food, 
454-7;  offish,  467. 

Boiling  of  meats,  465,  466;  offish,  467. 

Boilings  suitable  for  the  poor,  5S4. 

Boils,  surgical  treatment  of,  694. 

Bolster  ticks,  prices  of,  191. 

Bolsters,  prices  of,  185. 

Bolts,  iron  and  brass,  prices  of,  56. 

Bond-timber,  use  of,  in  building,  32. 

Bonds,  English  and  Flemish,  of  brick  work, 
26. 

Bone,  in  use  for  domestic  furniture,  168 ; 
quantity  of,  in  a given  joint  of  meat,  243 ; 
proportion  of,  to  meat  in  beef,  mutton, 
and  veal,  244. 

Bone-earth,  employed  in  manufacturing 
china  ware,  175. 

Bones  of  man,  425. 


Boning  of  fowls,  &c.,  448. 

Bonnet  blinds,  122. 

Bookcases,  prices  of,  198. 

Book-muslin  dresses,  washing  of,  417. 

Boot-tops,  directions  and  receipts  tor  clean- 
ing, 226. 

Boots,  directions  for  cleaning,  226;  French 
polish  for,  227. 

Boots  and  shoes,  repairs  of,  411. 

Borax,  its  medical  properties  and  use,  657. 

Bordelais  wines,  qualities  of,  329. 

Boring  tools  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Bosse  used  in  tiling,  28. 

Bottle-glass,  manufacture  of,  173. 

Bottling  of  malt-liquors,  323;  of  home- 
brewed malt  liquors,  379;  of  fruits,  400,  401. 

Bowels,  inflammation  of  the,  their  medical 
treatment,  -691;  disordered,  the  various 
symptoms  of,  647,  648. 

Boxing  to  windows,  prices  of  joiner’s  labour 
for,  52. 

Bracket  stairs,  43. 

Bracketing,  prices  of  carpenter’s  labour 
for,  48. 

Brackets,  iron,  prices  of,  59. 

Brads,  prices  of,  55. 

Brahmapootra  fowl,  keeping  of  the,  355. 

Brain,  natural  economy  of  the,  426;  soften- 
ing of  the,  65 2. 

Braise  or  Roach,  265. 

Braising  of  meats,  466. 

Bran  of  wheat,  its  use,  276;  for  horses,  588. 

Brandy,  distillation  of,  332;  different  kinds 
of  home-made,  384;  preserving  of  fruits 
in,  401. 

Brandy  cream,  523. 

Brandy  grapes,  preserving  of,  401. 

Brandy  shrub,  making  of,  384. 

Brass-headed  nails,  prices  of,  55,  56. 

Brass  work  of  plumbers,  prices  of,  65. 

Brasses,  directions  for  cleaning  different 
kinds  of,  237. 

Brassica  arvensis,  B.  rapus,  129. 

Brawn,  imitation,  how  to  make,  405. 

Bread,  various  kinds  of,  sold  by  bakers,  280; 
materials  for  making,  ib. ; yeast  in  use  for- 
280,  281 ; the  baker’s  method  of  making. 
281 ; weight  and  cost  of  the  quartern  loaf, 
282;  amount  of  water  used  in  the  making 
of,  283;  adulterations  in,  ib. ; brown  bread, 
French,  and  unfermented  bread,  ib. ; pur- 
chasing of,  ib. ; laws  relative  to  the  ma- 
king of,  283,  284;  home-made,  364;  ma- 
terials and  utensils  for,  364  et  seq. ; differ- 
ent kinds  of,  367,368;  fancy  bread  rolls, 
&c.,  370,  371;  cakes,  371,  374;  biscuits, 
375;  method  of  making,  366;  expenses  of, 
367,  369 ; unfermented  368,  369 ; general 
remarks  on,  369. 

Bread  fritters,  519. 

Bread  puddings,  512 ; suited  for  infants,  577. 

Bread  and  butter  pudding,  512. 
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Bread  and  milk,  531 ; suited  for  infants,  577. 

Bread  and  rice  pudding,  512 

Bread  and  suet  dumplings,  517. 

Breakfast  dishes,  receipts  for  preparing,  531. 

Breakfast  parties,  624;  cost  of,  625. 

Breakfast  rolls,  making  of,  371. 

Breakfasts,  public,  624. 

Breakfasts,  suited  for  the  nursery,  579. 

Breakfast,  wedding,  for  forty  persons,  633. 

Bream,  the,  265;  baking  of,  468. 

Breast  of  veal,  250. 

Breasts  of  the  mother  after  childbirth* 
their  treatment,  560,  561. 

Bressummers,  rules  for  regulating,  84. 

Brewing,  materials  used  in,  316;  malt,  316, 
317;  hops,  317;  water,  yeast,  sugar,  and 
isinglass  used  in,  318;  deleterious  substan- 
ces in  use,  ib. ; copper  mash  tub,  cooler, 
vats,  and  other  utensils  employed  in,  318, 
319;  principles  and  practice  of,  320  et  seq.; 
boiling,  hopping,  and  cooling  the  wort,  321; 
process  of  fermentation,  321,  322 ; propor- 
tion of  yeast  and  malt,  322;  filling  up  the 
casks,  ib. ; necessity  of  cleanliness,  ib. ; of 
malt  liquors,  323,  324;  materials  and  uten- 
sils for,  376 ; plant  and  expenses  of,  376, 
3?8 ; general  directions  for,  377,  378. 

Bi.cklayer,  his  specified  duties,  96;  his 
charges,  100. 

Bricknogging,  28. 

Bricks  a common  substitute  for  stone  in 
building,  11 ; various  kinds  and  prices  of, 
11, 12;  clamps  or  place  bricks,  11;  quan- 
tity and  measurement  of,  in  brickwork, 
27 ; quantity  used  per  day,  28 ; those  used 
for  scouring,  337. 

Brickwork,  various  kinds  of,  12,  26;  laying 
foundations  of,  26 ; the  bond,  ib. ; different 
layers  and  terms  of,  ib. ; the  mortar  used 
in,  27;  the  tools  in  use,  27,  28;  steining 
wells,  28 : drains,  ib. ; ornamental  work, 
tiling,  and  bricks,  ib. ; cost  of,  29. 

Brill,  269;  directions  for  carving,  615. 

Brisket  of  beef,  247. 

Britannia  metal,  cleaning  of,  230. 

Brocoli,  supply  of,  301;  when  in  season, 
304 ; dressing  of,  488. 

Bronchitis,  medical  treatment  of,  691. 

Brooch-coal  of  Staffordshire,  108. 

Broom,  decoction  of,  its  medical  properties 
and  use,  663. 

Broth,  tea-kettle,  for  invalids,  683. 

Broths,  directions  for  making,  473  et  seq. ; 
receipts  for,  474. 

Browning  for  soups  and  gravies,  473,  474; 
for  gravy,  479. 

Bruises,  surgical  treatment  of,  694. 

Brushes  for  painters,  74;  for  the  kitchen, 
prices  of,  193,  194. 

Brussels  carpets,  manufacture  of,  180;  wear 
of,  181. 

Brussels  sprouts,  30L 


Bubble  and  squeak,  dressing  of,  493. 

Buchu,  its  medical  properties  and  use,  657 ; 
infusion  of,  664. 

Buff  leather,  manufacture  of,  169. 

Bugs,  directions  for  destroying,  238,  239. 

Buhl-work,  manufacture  of,  164. 

Builders,  their  charges,  9. 

Building,  cautions  respecting,  7 ; plan  and 
situation,  8;  expenses  of  architects  and 
builders,  ib. ; clerk  of  the  works,  9 ; em- 
ployment of  master-builders,  and  prices  of 
materials,  10  et  seq.  ( see  Building  Ma- 
terials) ; management  and  wages  of 
tradesmen  employed  in,  23  et  seq. ; the 
excavator  and  well- sinker,  23;  the  stone 
and  marble  mason,  ib. ; masons’  wages, 
25;  bricklayer  and  tiler,  26;  the  slater,  29; 
the  sawyer,  30;  the  carpenter  and  joiner, 
31,  35,  45,  46;  various  forms  of  roofs,  33, 
34;  mouldings,  37;  doors,  37,  38;  shutters, 
39;  staircases,  41  et  seq.;  preservation 
and  measurement  of  timber,  for,  45, 
price  of  carpenter’s  work,  47 ; of  joiner’s 
work,  48,  54;  the  blacksmith  and  iron- 
monger, 54;  prices  of  ironmongering  ma- 
terials, 55,  59;  the  plumber  and  glazier, 
60;  water  closets,  61;  prices  of  articles 
used  by  the  plumber  and  gas-fitter,  64, 
68  ; the  bell-hanger,  68;  the  plasterer,  69; 
varieties  of  plastering,  70,  72,  73;  and 
their  cost,  73,  74;  the  painter  and  colourer, 
74;  their  prices,  75,  76;  the  paperhanger 
and  his  charges,  77,  78;  choice  of  locality, 
aspect,  and  plan,  78  et  seq.  ( see  House) ; 
metropolitan  building  act,  83,  75 ; rules  for 
the  separation  and  uniting  of  houses,  87, 88; 
notices  to  surveyor  respecting,  88;  pre- 
paratory structures,  89 ; rights  of  building, 
and  adjoining  owners,  89  et  seq. ; rules  as 
to  expenses,  &c.,  91,  93;  rules  for  the 
height,  length,  and  thickness  of  walls,  OS- 
OS;  plans  of  houses  suited  for  town,  and 
specifications  of  the  various  trades  em- 
ployed, 96;  ditto  for  the  country,  100; 
warming  and  ventilating,  104  et  seq. ; light- 
ing, 119  et  seq. ; water  supply,  137 ; on 
proceeding  to  build,  146 ; contracts  for, 
146, 149 ; choice  of  materials  146 ; founda- 
tions, wells,  &c.  147  ; the  carcass,  148; 
the  finishing  work,  151;  offices,  yards, 
and  gardens,  156. 

Building  materials,  10  et  seq;  quarried 
stones,  and  their  prices,  10,  11;  artificial 
stones,  11;  mortar,  plaster,  stucco,  and 
cements,  13;  timber,  14;  and  its  prices, 
15,  16;  metals,  and  their  prices,  17—20; 
glass,  and  its  prices,  20,  21 ; materials  for 
painting,  and  their  prices,  21,  22;  paper- 
hangings,  22;  scaffolding,  ib. 

Bull  trout,  supply  of,  264. 

Bullock’s  liver  fried  with  potatoes,  530;  with 
rice,  ib. 
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Bunions,  surgical  treatment  of,  694. 

Buns,  making  of,  374. 

Burgundy,  qualities  of,  328. 

Burial  clubs,  640. 

Burners  for  gas,  different  kinds  of,  133. 

Burns,  surgical  treatment  of,  693. 

Butter,  use  of  in  frying,  463. 

Butcher’s  meat,  supplies  of,  242  et  seq. ; 
quality  of,  242 ; comparative  prices  of,  242, 
243 ; quantity  of  bone  in  a given  joint,  243 ; 
proportion  of  bone  to  meat,  244;  beef,  245- 
7;  mutton,  247—9;  quantity  necessary  for 
each  individual,  244;  the  different  joints 
of,  247;  lamb,  249;  veal,  250;  pork,  251, 
252. 

Butler,  his  duties,  220 ; his  salary,  221. 

Butter,  supply  of,  257;  fresh,  potted,  and 
salt,  258 ; the  best  market  for,  259;  process 
of  making,  347—349;  Devonshire  method 
of  clotting,  348 ; various  methods  of  pre- 
serving, 349;  clarifying  of,  492. 

Buttermilk,  management  of,  348 ; curds  of, 
532;  preparation  of,  532. 

Butts  (hinges),  various  kinds  and  prices  of, 
56,  57. 


c. 

Cab  Phaetons,  their  construction,  600; 
their  prices,  603. 

Cabbage,  directions  for  boiling,  488. 

Cabbage,  red,  how  to  pickle,  407. 

Cabbages,  supplies  of,  301;  varieties  of,  ib. ; 
when  in  season,  304. 

Cabinet  makers,  the  various  woods  manu- 
factured by,  161  et  seq. ; general  business 
Of,  162,  163;  his  tools,  163. 

Cabinet  pudding,  514. 

Cabinet-work,  finishing  the  surface  of,  164; 
colour-staining  of,  165 ; French  polishing 
of,  ib. ; oil-polishing  and  wax- polishing 
of,  ib. 

Cabriolet,  component  parts  of  the,  596. 

Caffeine,  its  vegeto-alkaline  properties,  284. 

Cake  trifle,  523. 

Cakes,  Yorkshire  girdled,  370;  breakfast, 
ib.;  currant,  seed,  and  plain  soda,  371; 
various  kinds  of,  372,  373. 

Calamine,  cerate  of,  659;  its  medical  pro- 
perties and  use,  657. 

Calf,  rearing  of  the,  347. 

Calf’s-foot  jelly  used  to  stiffen  creams,  520 ; 
making  of,  526. 

Calf’s  head,  hashed,  494 ; jelly  of,  495 ; boil- 
ing of,  457 ; as  a corner  dish,  496 ; direc- 
tions for  carving,  617. 

Calf’s  head  pie,  receipts  for,  504,  505. 

Calomel,  its  medical  application,  676  ( see 
Mercury.) 

Caloric,  combined  properties  of,  105 ; sources 

of,  ib. 


Calumba,  infusion  of,  664. 

Calves,  rearing,  killing,  and  cutting  up  of, 

.250;  different  joints  of,  ib. 

Camp  vinegar,  making  of,  386. 

Camphine  for  lighting,  and  the  lamps  used 
with  it,  128. 

Camphor,  its  medical  properties  and  use, 
658;  liniment  of,  666;  mixture  of,  667 ; tinc- 
ture of,  672. 

Candied  fruits,  298. 

Candle-branches,  directions  for  cleaning,  233. 

Candles,  prices  of,  338. 

Candles  and  Candle-making  materials,  123 
et  seq. 

Candlesticks  made  with  glasses,  128 ; direc- 
tions for  cleaning,  237,  238. 

Candying  fruit,  393. 

Cane,  its  uses,  162. 

Cane  sugar,  growth  and  manufacture  of, 
289;  impurities  of,  291;  and  their  detec- 
tion, ib.  (see  Sugar.) 

Canopy  iron  beadsteads,  prices  of,  205. 

Canterburys,  prices  of,  202. 

Cantharides,  their  medical  properties  and 
use,  658;  cerate  of,  659,  plaster  of,  670; 
tincture  of,  672. 

Caoutchouc,  its  uses  for  domestic  purposes, 
171. 

Capacity,  measures  of,  620,  621 ; measures 
of,  used  in  France,  622. 

Caper  sauce,  receipt  for,  483. 

Capercaillie,  prices  of  the,  257. 

Capers  used  for  seasoning,  302. 

Capsicum,  its  natural  history,  292 ; used 
for  seasoning,  302 ; its  medical  properties 
and  use,  658. 

Capsicum  vinegar,  making  of,  386. 

Captain’s  biscuits,  making  of,  375. 

Caraway  seeds,  essence  of,  410 ; their  medical 
properties  and  use,  659. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  tests  for  detecting,  in 
water,  139. 

Carbonated  waters,  preparation  of,  390. 

Carbonic  acid,  detection  of,  in  water,  140. 

Carcass  of  a house,  148,  expenses  of  the, 
149. 

Carcel  lamp,  130. 

Cardamom  seeds,  their  medical  properties 
and  use,  658,  659;  tincture  of,  672. 

Cards,  etiquette  of  leaving,  623,  624. 

Card-tables,  prices  of,  202. 

Carp,  267;  boiling  and  stewing  of,  467; 
baking  of,  468 ; an  excellent  sauce  for,  482. 

Carpenter,  his  specified  duties,  97;  his 
charges,  1 CK). 

Carpentry,  31 ; tools  used  in,  ib. ; its  divisions, 
ib. ; centring,  ib. ; flooring,  32;  bond  tim- 
ber and  lintels,  ib. ; partitions,  33;  roofing, 
and  the  various  forms  of  roofs,  33,  34; 
framing,  35;  measurement  of,  45;  prices 
of  labour  for  roofing,  partitions,  floors,  &c. 
47,  48 ; wages  per  day  for,  54. 
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Carpets,  for  household  purposes,  179;  the 
various  kinds  of,  and  their  manufacture, 
180,  181;  their  different  wear,  181;  plan- 
ning and  making  of,  ib. ; laying  down  of, 
182;  prices  of,  192;  prices  of,  197,  198,  202; 
choice  of,  for  bed-rooms,  214;  directions 
for  cleaning,  230,  232,  233;  renovating, 
233;  removing  fresh  ink  from,  234;  taking 
grease  or  fruit  stains  from,  ib. ; dusting,  ib. 

Carragheen  moss,  304 ; for  invalids,  684. 

Carriage  lamps,  132. 

Carriages,  their  manufacture,  repairing,  and 
cost,  691  et  seq. ; component  parts  of,  591; 
the  wheel  and  axle,  591,  592 ; the  springs, 
593 ; the  body,  ib. ; the  different  kinds  of 
bodies,  594,  595;  and  their  component 
parts,  595, 596;  various  descriptions  of,  596; 
their  different  parts,  597,  598;  varieties  of, 
599  et  seq. ; cost  price  of,  603;  cost  of  keep- 
ing, 604;  second-hand  ones,  ib. 

Carriages,  jobbing,  comparative  cost  of,  604. 

Carrot  jam,  making  of,  395, 

Carrot  puddings,  513. 

Carrot  soups,  receipts  for,  476,  477. 

Carrots,  301;  when  in  season,  304;  stewing 
of,  487 ; dressing  of,  ib. ; for  horses,  588. 

Carving,  different  processes  of,  164;  prin- 
ciples of,  614;  directions  for  carving  .fish, 
615;  joints,  615,  616;  poultry  and  game, 
617,  618. 

Cascarilla,  bark  of,  its  medical  properties 
and  use,  659;  inftision  of,  664;  tincture  of, 
672. 

Casks  used  in  brewing,  322;  directions  for 
filling  up,  ib. 

Cassia,  natural  history  and  properties  of, 
294 ; bark  of,  295 ; prices  of,  ib. 

Cast-iron  work,  charges  for,  54. 

Castings,  rain  water,  prices  of,  55. 

Castor-oil,  its  medical  application,  676. 

Catechu,  its  medical  properties  and  use,  659. 

Cathartics,  their  medical  application,  674, 
675. 

Cattle,  comparative  prices  of,  242 ; slaughter- 
ing of,  245;  varieties  of,  ib. 

Cauliflowers,  supplies  of,  301;  when  in 
season,  304;  the  various  ways  of  dressing, 
488. 

Caustics,  their  medical  application,  676. 

Cayenne  pepper,  292;  adulteration  of,  293  ; 
prices  of,  295. 

Cecils,  dressing  of,  493. 

Cedar,  its  use  for  furniture,  162 ; prices  of,  ib. 

Ceilings,  plastering  of,  14. 

Celery,  its  general  use  as  a winter  salad, 
302;  when  in  season,  304;  tincture  of, 
409 ; stewing  of,  487. 

Cellar  flaps,  prices  of  joiner’s  labour  for,  52. 

Cementing,  various  kinds  of,  69,  71. 

Cements  for  building  purposes,  13;  prices 
of,  14. 

Centre  of  an  arch,  24. 


Centre-bits,  36. 

Centring  in  carpentry,  31 ; prices  of  carpen- 
ter’s labour  for,  47. 

Cerates,  different  preparations, 

Cesspools,  brickwork  of,  28. 

Chaff  for  horses,  589 ; prices  of,  590. 

Chairs,  domestic  use  of,  183. 

Chairs,  mahogany,  prices  of,  196. 

Chairs,  bedroom,  prices  of,  211. 

Chairs,  rosewood  and  walnut,  prices  of,  ISO, 

200. 

Chalk,  prepared,  its  medical  properties  and 
use,  661;  mixture  of,  667;  powder  of,  6rC. 

Chalk  used  m the  adulteration  of  flour,  279. 

Chalk  drawings,  setting  of,  421. 

Chamois  leather,  manufacture  of,  169. 

Chamomile  flowers,  their  medical  proper- 
ties and  use,  660 ; infusion  of,  664. 

Champagne,  qualities  of,  329;  prices  of,  330. 

Champignons,  growth  of,  303. 

Chandeliers,  directions  for  cleaning,  233. 

Chandlery  articles,  334;  retail  prices  of,  338. 

Chantilly  cake,  523. 

Chapped  hands,  remedy  for,  423;  surgical 
treatment  of,  693. 

Char,  a beautiful  fish,  267. 

Charcoal,  constituents  and  properties  of, 
107;  its  medical  properties  and  use,  658; 
poultice  of,  for  medical  purpose^,  670. 

Chariot,  the,  its  construction,  602;  its  price, 
603. 

Charities,  rules  for  the  guidance  of,  637, 638; 
the  lady’s  lying-in  charity,  638;  self- 
supporting  charitable  societies  and  insti- 
tutions, 639  et  seq. 

Charlotte  Russe,  525. 

Cheddar  cheese,  261. 

Cheek  of  the  bullock,  247. 

Cheese,  257 ; chief  makes  of,  260 ; cream  and 
new  cheese  ib. ; Stilton,  261;  Cheddar, 
Derbyshire,  and  Wiltshire,  ib.;  Irish, 
Dutch,  and  American,  261 ; the  ordinary 
English  household,  ib. ; Parmesan,  Gru- 
yere,  and  Neufchatel,  ib. ; colouring  of,  ib.; 
buying  and  selecting  of,  ib. ; manufacture 
of,  349,  350 ; Stilton,  ib. ; various  kinds  of, 
351;  receipts  for  different  sorts  of,  397; 
fondu  of,  prepared  as  a corner  dish,  498; 
various  receipts  for  dressing,  532,  533. 

Cheesecakes,  various  ways  of  making,  508, 
509. 

Cheffoniers,  prices  of,  201. 

Cheltenham  pudding,  514. 

Cherries  often  unwholesome,  305;  when  in 
season,  307;  drying  of,  with  sugar,  898; 
preservation  of  in  brandy,  401. 

Cherry -jelly,  527. 

Cherry- water  ice,  making  of,  403. 

Chest,  chief  organs  of  the,  649. 

Chestnuts,  to  be  roasted  for  use,  305. 

Chevin,  supply  of,  265. 

Chicken,  jelly  of,  495;  various  ways  of 
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warming  up,  ib. ; how  to  devil,  ib. ; direc- 
tions for  carving,  617. 

Chicken  curry,  various  ways  of  preparing  as 
a corner  dish,  496,  497. 

Chicken  pie,  receipt  for,  503;  raised,  505. 

Chicken-pox,  medical  treatment  of,  687,  688. 

Chicory,  coffee  adulterated  by,  287 ; natural 
history  of,  288. 

Chilblains,  surgical  treatment  of,  693. 

Child-birth,  treatment  of  the  mother  at  the 
time  of,  559,  562. 

Children,  crib  bedsteads  and  bedding  for, 
and  their  prices,  212;  swing  cots  for,  ib. 
(see  Infants.) 

Children’s  pudding,  513. 

Chili  vinegar,  making  of,  386. 

Chimney-pieces,  marble,  prices  of,  25. 

Chimney-pieces,  stone,  how  to  blacken  the 
fronts  of,  236. 

Chimney  pots  made  of  brick  claj”,  12 ; their 
prices,  12, 13. 

Chimney  valves,  ventilating,  prices  of,  60. 

Chimneys,  regulations  for  the  construction 
of,  85. 

China  ware,  articles  of,  for  domestic  use, 
174;  manufacture  and  varieties  of,  174- 
179;  Oriental,  Dresden,  Sevres,  and  Eng- 
lish varieties,  174,  175  (see  Earthenware) ; 
prices  of,  194, 195 ; directions  for  cleaning, 
230. 

Cliina-figures,  directions  for  cleaning,  233. 

Chintz  curtains,  183.  214. 

Chisels  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Chitterlings,  251. 

Chives,  302 ; when  in  season,  304. 

Chlorides,  their  medical  properties  and  use, 
657 ; chloride  of  mercury,  667 ; of  lime, 
used  in  a sick  room,  686. 

Chloroform,  its  medical  properties  and  use, 
659. 

Chocolate,  natural  history  of,  288;  the 
cocoa  of  the  shops,  ib.;  adulteration  ofi 
ib. ; preparation  of,  388. 

Chocolate  cream,  522. 

Chocolate  for  invalids,  684. 

Chops,  toasting  of,  468;  excellent  sauces  for, 
407 ; frying  of,  464. 

Chord  of  an  arch,  24. 

Chub,  supplies  of  the,  265. 

Chubb’s  patent  detector  locks,  various 
kinds  and  prices  of,  58. 

Churn,  how  to  clean  the,  349. 

Churning,  process  of,  347,  348. 

Chyle  of  the  stomach,  426. 

Chyme  of  the  stomach,  420. 

Cider,  the  fermented  juice  of  apples,  324 ; 
manufacture  of,  325  ; prices  of,  ib. ; mak- 
ing of,  379. 

Cider-cup,  making  of,  384. 

Cinchona,  bark  of,  its  medical  application, 
660;  decoction  of,  662;  tincture  of,  672; 
tincture  of,  used  as  a tonic,  678. 


Cinder-sifter,  Kent’s  patent,  154. 

Cinnamon,  natural  history  and  properties 
of,  294;  bark  of,  294,  295;  prices  of,  295; 
essence  of,  410 ; its  medical  uses,  660. 

Circulation,  organs  of,  427,  428. 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  an  index  of  disease, 
644. 

Citric  acid,  its  medical  properties,  and  use, 
65k 

Citron  puddings,  516. 

Citrons,  prices  of,  307 ; essence  of,  410. 

Clamps,  use  of  in  building,  11. 

Claret,  qualities  of,  329 ; prices  of,  330 ; how 
to  mull,  284. 

Clarifying  dripping,  lard,  &c.,  463. 

Clasp-nails,  prices  of,  55. 

Clay,  different  kinds  of,  for  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain,  175,  176. 

Clay-draining  pipes,  12. 

Cleaning  the  various  articles  of  clothing, 
226-8;  knives  and  forks,  228;  plate,  229; 
china  and  glass,  230;  furniture,  carpets, 
bedrooms,  &c.,  230*5;  doors,  paint,  &c., 
235 ; grates,  steel,  and  marble,  236 ; copper 
and  brass  articles,  237 ; tin  articles,  lamps, 
and  candlesticks,  236-7;  of  domestic  ma- 
terials, 412 ; various  receipts  for,  420-1. 

Cleansing  materials,  335. 

Clerk  of  the  works,  his  business  and  salary,  9. 

Clinkers,  use  of,  12 ; prices  of,  ib. 

Clod  of  beef,  247. 

Closers  of  brickwork,  26. 

Closet  utensils,  prices  of,  195. 

Closets  for  the  kitchen,  153. 

Cloth,  at  dinner,  laying  the,  240. 

Clothes,  white,  directions  for  removing  ink- 
spots  from,  228. 

Clothing,  directions  for  the  cleaning  of,  226; 
suited  for  infants,  565,  578. 

Clothing  clubs,  640. 

Cloths  for  household  purposes,  184. 

Clout-nails,  prices  of,  55. 

Clouted  cream,  521. 

Cloves,  natural  history  and  properties  of, 
294;  adulteration  of,  ib. ; prices  of,  295; 
essence  of,  410;  infusion  of,  their  medical 
uses,  664. 

Clubs,  provident,  641. 

Coach-house,  economy  and  accommodations 
of  the,  156. 

Coachman,  duties  of  the,  587 ; wages  of  the, 

ib. 

Coal,  varieties  of,  and  their  qualities,  107, 
108 ; supplies  of,  334. 

Coal  gas,  its  extensive  use,  108;  qualities  and 
use  of,  132. 

Coal  naphtha,  for  lighting,  129. 

Coal  clubs,  641. 

Cochin-china,  keeping  of  the,  356. 

Cochineal,  tincture  of,  410;  its  medical  pro- 
perties and  use,  660. 

Cockades,  little,  garnished,  509. 
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Cockle  ketchup,  making  of,  408. 

Cockles,  supplies  of,  273. 

Cockroaches,  poisoning  of,  238. 

Cocoa,  284;  adulterations  of,  288;  natural 
history  of,  ib.;  composition  of  the  seed,  ib.; 
adulteration  of,  ib.;  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  of,  289;  great  consumption  of,  ib.; 
preparation  of,  388 ; use  of,  435. 

Cocoa-nut  fibre  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
172;  for  stuffing  beds,  &c.,  184. 

Cocoa-nut  oil,  for  lighting,  125. 

Cod  fish,  supplies  of,  269 ; natural  habits  ol^ 
270;  salted,  274;  broiling,  frying,  &c.’ 
476. 

Cod  pie,  receipt  for,  505. 

Codlin  tarts,  receipt  for,  507. 

Codlins,  how  to  scald,  528. 

Cod  liver  oil,  its  medical  properties  and  use, 
660. 

Cod’s  head  and  shoulders,  directions  for 
carving,  615. 

Coffee,  serving  up  of,  240;  natural  history 
and  domestic  consumption  of,  284, 286,  287; 
composition  of  the  berry,  287;  adulteration 
of,  by  chicory,  ib. ; detection  of  starch 
granules  in,  ib. ; wholesale  and  retail 
prices  of,  287,  288;  great  consumption  of, 
289;  uses  of,  387,  435;  various  ways  of 
making,  887,  388;  roasting  and  grinding  of, 
387;  refining  of,  388;  concentrated,  ib.;  in- 
fused, ib. 

Coffee  cream,  522. 

Cognac,  distillation  of,  332. 

Coke,  properties  of,  108 ; supplies  of,  334. 

Colchicum,  its  medical  properties  and  use, 
660 ; wine  of;  673. 

Cold  cream,  receipts  for,  422. 

College  puddings,  516. 

Collinge’s  spherical  hinges,  prices  of,  58. 

Collops  of  beef,  460. 

Colocynth,  its  medical  properties  and  use, 
660 ; extract  of,  663. 

Colour-staining  of  cabinet  v/ork,  165. 

Coloured  things,  washing  of,  415,  416. 

Colourer,  his  specified  duties,  99. 

Colouring,  as  applied  to  house  painting,  74; 
in  distemper,  ib. ; measurement  of,  ib.; 
prices  of  colours,  labour,  and  materials, 
75,  76  ( see  Painting) ; used  to  stain  creams 
and  jellies,  520. 

Columba,  tincture  of,  for  medical  use,  672. 

Colza  oil,  used  for  lighting,  128-9. 

Combustion,  theory  and  practice  of,  105-6. 

Commode  chairs,  prices  of,  210. 

Commodes,  night,  prices  of,  210. 

Compass-plane  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Compass-saw  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Composite  candles,  126-7. 

Concretes,  13 ; preparation  of,  14. 

Confections,  preparations  of,  for  medical 
properties,  660,  661. 

Confectionery,  its  general  use,  314;  adul- 


terations of;  314-15 ; receipts  for  common 
use,  533. 

Conger  eels,  272. 

Conium  (hemlock),  medical  properties  and 
use  of,  661. 

Constipation,  of  the  bowels,  647. 

Constipation  attendant  on  pregnancy,  554. 

Consumption,  soothing  nourishment  in,  684. 

Contracts  for  house-building,  146 ; for  the 
details,  149,  151. 

Conveyance  of  property,  and  expenses  of,  5. 

Cook  her  kitchen  duties,  222,  444. 

Cookery,  vinegars  for  the  purposes  of,  386 ; 
principles  of  economy  in,  439 ; the  cook, 
and  her  general  utensils,  440,  442 ; cleanli- 
ness, ventilation,  and  lighting  necessary, 
441 ; the  cooking  range,  442 ; the  cook’s 
book,  ib. ; the  grease-pot  and  wash-tub, 
ib  ; roasting  and  baking,  445 ; utensils 
for,  and  their  prices,  445-6;  spitting  and 
trussing,  446-7;  management  of  the  fire 
for,  448;  principles  of  roasting,  449,453; 
larding,  453  ; oven  roasting,  454 ; boiling, 
steaming,  and  stewing,  454  et  seq. ; frying, 
broiling,  &c.  463  et  seq. ; cooking  of  fish, 
466  et  seq. ; soup  making,  broth,  &c.  473 
et  seq. ; gravies,  sauces,  spitting,  &c.  479 
et  seq. ; dressing  vegetables,  486  et  seq. ; 
made  dishes  or  entries,  491  et  seq. ; pastry 
and  savoury  puddings,  499  et  seq. ; pud- 
dings, pancakes,  omelets,  &c.  510  et  seq.; 
creams,  custards,  jellies,  &c.  520  et  seq., 
French  cookery,  and  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, 529  et  seq. ; vocabulary  of  French 
terms  in,  530 ; for  the  poor,  534  et  seq. 

Cooking  apparatus,  152. 

Cooking  range,  442. 

Cool  tankard,  making  of  a,  384. 

Coolers  used  in  brewing,  319. 

Cooling  beverages,  various  receipts  for,  389, 
391. 

Copaiba,  balsam  of,  its  medical  properties 
and  use,  661. 

Copper,  its  uses  for  building  purposes,  19 ; 
prices  of  articles  made  of,  19,  20;  utensils 
of,  for  domestic  purposes,  167,  193,  194  ; to 
preserve  it  from  rust,  236 ; how  to  clean 
it,  237 ; for  washing,  412. 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  its  medical  properties 
and  use,  662. 

Coriander  seeds,  their  medical  properties 
and  use,  661. 

Corn  for  horses,  prices  of,  589,  590. 

Corn  chamber,  economy  of  the,  156. 

Corn  spirit,  distillation  of,  333. 

Corned  beef,  preparation  of,  253. 

Corner  dishes,  various  ways  of  preparing  496. 

Cornices,  moulds  required  for,  14;  running 
of,  71,  72. 

Cornices  and  curtains,  prices  of,  198,  202. 

Corns,  cutting  of  the,  553;  surgical  treat- 
ment of,  694. 
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Corrugated  iron  sheets,  prices  of,  18. 

Cottage  carts,  their  construction,  601;  of 
Nottingham  and  Liecester,  ib. 

Cottages  of  the  rural  labourers,  158 ; their 
cost,  ib.;  different  plans  and  expenses  of, 
103. 

Cotton  in  use  for  domestic  purposes,  170 ; 
manufacture  of,  171. 

Cotton  flock  for  stuffing  beds,  &c.,  184. 

Couches,  prices  of,  198. 

Couches,  rosewood  and  walnut,  prices  of, 
199. 

Counterpanes,  prices  of,  189;  washing  of,  417. 

Country  houses,  plans  of,  100, 103 ; expenses 
of  building,  100  et  seq. 

Courses  ot  brickwork,  26. 

Covers  ( see  Table-covers). 

Cow,  different  joints  of  the,  246,  247. 

Cow  beef,  cooking  of,  246. 

Cow'-heel,  boiling  of,  457;  suitable  for  the 
poor,  537 ; for  invalids,  684. 

Cow-house,  economy  of  the,  156. 

Cow-pox,  medical  treatment  of,  688. 

Cows,  management  of,  343,  344 ; points  de- 
sirable in,  for  the  dairy,  344. 

Cowslip  mead,  making  of,  383. 

Cowslip  vinegar,  making  of,  385. 

Cowslip  wine,  making  of,  380. 

Crab  salad,  491. 

Crabs,  273;  directions  for  dressing,  471. 

Crabs,  Siberian  and  American,  how  to  pre- 
serve, 396 ; drying  of,  for  desert,  398. 

Cracknels,  making  of,  374. 

Cradle  for  the  lying-in -room,  558. 

Cradle-spit,  for  roasting,  446. 

Cradling,  prices  of  joiner’s  labour,  51. 

Cramp  of  a joiner’s  bench,  36. 

Cranberries,  when  in  season,  307. 

Cranberry  tarts,  receipt  for,  508. 

Cranberry  water,  preparation  of,  389. 

Cranium,  its  constituent  parts,  424. 

Crawfish,  supplies  of,  273. 

Crayfish,  directions  for  dressing.  471. 

Crayfish  soup,  receipt  for,  476. 

Cream,  supplies  of,  260;  management  of, 
347-9;  Devonshire  mode  of  clotting,  348; 
preservation  of,  349. 

Cream  cheese,  making  of,  351. 

Cream  sauce  for  puddings,  520. 

Creamed  rice,  525. 

Creams,  &c.,  directions  for  making,  and 
various  receipts  for,  520-5;  colouring  to 
them,  520;  whipped  creams,  521 ; moulded 
creams,  &c.  524;  stone  and  lemon  creams, 
522. 

Creosote,  its  medical  properties  and  use,  661. 

Creme  de  Noyeau,  making  of,  383. 

Crepe,  how  to  renovate,  420. 

Cress,  its  use  as  a salad,  302;  when  in  season, 
304. 

Crib  bedsteads  and  bedding  for  children, 
prices  of,  212. 


Crimping  machine,  use  of  the,  419. 

Crockery,  prices  of,  194,  195. 

Crocus-powder,  use  of,  338. 

Croup,  medical  treatment  of  the,  691. 

Crown  of  an  arch,  24. 

Crown-glass,  prices  of,  21 ; manufacture  of* 
173. 

Crullers,  American,  making  of,  374. 

Crumb  pudding  suitable  for  the  poor,  534. 

Crumpets,  making  of,  370. 

Crusts  for  pastry,  various  receipts  for  mak- 
ing, 500,  501. 

Crying  natural  to  infants,  567. 

Crystal  glass,  manufacture  of,  173. 

Cucumber  ketchup,  408. 

Cucumbers,  their  use  as  a salad,  302;  -when 
in  season,  304;  how  to  preserve,  396;  dress- 
ing of,  489. 

Cullis  gravy,  receipt  for,  480. 

Cupboard  locks,  54. 

Cup  rice-puddings,  516. 

Curasoa,  making  of,  383. 

Curds  of  buttermilk,  532. 

Curds  and  cream,  preparation  of,  532. 

Curds  and  whey,  making  of,  351;  preparation 
of,  532. 

Currant  brandy,  making  of,  384. 

Currant  cakes,  making  of,  371. 

Currant  dumplings,  518. 

Currant  jam,  how  to  preserve,  395. 

Currant  jellies,  receipt  for,  399. 

Currant  tarts,  receipt  for,  508. 

Currant  water,  preparation  of,  390. 

Currant  water  ice,  making  of,  403. 

Currant  wine,  making  of,  381. 

Currants,  supplies  of,  298;  prices  of,  ib. ; 
syrup  of,  400 ; bottling  of,  ib. 

Curricle,  component  parts  of  the,  596. 

Curry,  various  ways  of  preparing,  as  a corner 
dish,  496,  497. 

Curry-powder,  312;  its  large  consumption, 
313;  receipts  for  making,  ib.;  adulteration 
of,  ib. ; price  of,  313,  314. 

Currying  leather,  process  of,  169. 

Curtail  step  of  a staircase,  44. 

Curtains,  varieties  of,  and  their  manufac- 
ture, 182,  183;  prices  of,  198,  202;  direc- 
tions for  cleaning,  235. 

Custard  puddings,  510,  512. 

Custards,  raised  crusts  for,  501 ; directions 
for  making,  and  various  receipts  for,  625, 
626. 

Cutlery,  in  domestic  use,  167;  prices  of, 
195. 

Cutlets  of  veal,  mutton,  &c.  flying  of,  464. 


D. 

Dace,  supply  of,  265;  dressing  of,  467. 

Dairy,  economy  of  the,  155  utensils  for 
the,  344 — 346. 
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Dairy  produce,  supply  of,  343  et  seq.;  the 
cow,  343;  pasture,  and  utensils  for  the, 
344,  345 ; the  dairymaid,  345 ; the  milk,  347 ; 
butter-making,  347,  348;  milk  and  cheese, 
349,  351. 

Dairymaid,  her  management  of  the  dairy, 
346. 

Damask  curtains,  183. 

Damson  cheese,  receipt  for,  397. 

Damson  water  ice,  making  of,  403. 

Damson  wine,  making  of,  381. 

Damsons,  how  to  preserve,  397. 

Dandelions  used  as  a salad  in  France,  304 ; 
dressing  of,  470. 

Dandelion  wine,  making  of,  383. 

Dandelion,  decoction  of,  its  medical  proper- 
ties and  use,  663 ; extract  of,  ib. 

Deal,  japanned,  its  adaptation  for  furniture 
214. 

Deals,  their  value  for  building  purposes,  15; 
different  kinds  of',  ib. ; tables  shewing  the 
measurement  and  value  of,  15,  16. 

Death,  visits  not  made  on  the  occasion  of, 
623. 

Decanters,  directions  for  cleaning,  230. 

December,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  611, 
613;  list  of  articles  in  season,  614;  bills  of 
fare  for  dinner  parties  in,  632. 

Decoctions,  various  kinds  of,  used  in 
medicine,  662,  663. 

Decorator’s  work  in  house-building,  charges 
of,  77,  78. 

Delft  ware,  175. 

Dennets,  their  construction,  599;  their  price, 
603. 

Depilatories  for  removing  superfluous  hairs, 
547. 

Depuration,  organs  of,  427;  processes  of,  429. 

Dessert,  serving  up  the,  240. 

Diarrhoea,  causes  and  symptoms  of,  647; 
medical  treatment  of,  691. 

Diet  for  invalids,  682-4. 

Digestion,  organs  of,  426. 

Digestor  for  soup-making,  473  et  seq. 

Digitalis,  a medicine  unfitted  for  domestic 
use,  663. 

Dill-water,  its  medical  properties  and  use 
663. 

Dimity,  curtains  of,  183;  its  adaptation  for 
bed  furniture,  214. 

Dining-room  furniture,  prices  of,  196,  198; 
best  woods  adapted  for,  214. 

Dinner,  waiting  at,  240;  suited  for  the  nur- 
sery, 579. 

Dinner  waggons,  prices  of,  196. 

Dinner  parties,  624;  cost  of,  625;  different 
bills  of  fare  for,  626  et  seq. 

Diorama,  the,  its  construction,  602;  its 
price,  603. 

Disease,  domestic  treatment  of,  644  et  seq.  ; 
general  pathology,  644-652;  examination 
Of  the  symptoms  of,  644;  the  various 


symptoms  of,  indicated  by  the  pulse,  645 ; 
by  the  tongue,  646,  647;  by  the  gums,  647; 
by  the  urine,  648;  the  different  circum- 
stances which  influence  it,  649;  structural 
changes  in,  651 ; general  therapeutics,  652 
et  seq. ; classification  of  remedies,  and 
receipts  for  their  administration,  673  et 
seq. ; the  ordinary  resources  of  domestic 
medicine  as  applied  to  different  diseases, 
686  et  seq. 

Discharging  of  servants,  224. 

Dish  covers,  directions  for  cleaning,  238. 

Dispensaries,  self-supporting,  639. 

Disputes  between  masters  and  apprentices, 
settlement  of,  224. 

Distemper  colouring,  process  of,  74. 

Distempering,  prices  of,  78. 

District  visiting  society,  rules  of  the,  636. 

Diuretics,  medical  application  of,  676,  679, 

Dog  carts,  their  construction,  599, ,600;  their 
price,  603. 

Domestic  economy,  practice  of,  1-4  {see 
Economy). 

Domestic  medicine  {see  Medicine). 

Domestic  servants,  216  {see  Servants). 

Door  furniture,  various  kinds  and  prices  o*i 
58,  59. 

Door  linings,  prices  of  joiner’s  labour  for,  52. 

Door  mats,  prices  of,  192. 

Door  springs,  prices  of,  57. 

Doors,  various  kinds  of,  37,  39,  52,  53;  pa- 
nellings of,  38;  hanging  and  locks,  ib.;  the 
frames  of,  39;  prices  of  joiner’s  labour  for, 
52,  53. 

Dorking  fowl,  keeping  of  the,  355. 

Doses  of  medicine,  table  of,  for  different 
ages,  673. 

Dough  nuts,  making  of,  374. 

Dover’s  Powder,  its  medical  application, 
676. 

Down  of  feathers,  its  domestic  uses,  170 ; for 
stuffing  beds,  &c.  184. 

Drag  of  a carriage,  598. 

Draining  pipes,  12 ; their  prices,  12,  13. 

Drains,  brickwork  and  tile,  of,  28. 

Drawers,  japanned,  prices  of,  208. 

Drawers  mahogany,  prices  of,  208. 

Drawing-knife  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Drawing-room  furniture,  199-203 ; prices  of, 
ib. ; directions  for  cleaning,  232,  233. 

Dredging,  operation  of,  451. 

Dress,  the  various  kinds  of,  339-341 ; prices 
of,  339;  expenditure  for,  340. 

Dress-making  and  plain  sewing,  410,  411. 

Dressed  meats,  the  various  ways  of  warming 
up,  492  et  seq. 

Dressers  for  the  kitchen,  153. 

Dressing  meat  and  poultry,  444;  of  infants, 
578. 

Driers,  prices  of,  22. 

Drink,  a cooling  one,  in  illness,  684. 

Drinks,  fermented,  315;  alcoholic,  316;  malfc 
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liquor,  316  et  seq.  ( see  Malt  and  Brew- 
ing). 

Dripping,  274 ; supplies  of,  275!;  prices  of,  ib. ; 
how  to  clarify,  463. 

Dripping-pan  for  roasting,  446. 

Driving  seat  of  the  carriage,  595. 

Drugs,  purchasing  of,  652 ; compounding  of, 
653 ; alphabetical  list  of,  suited  to  domestic 
use,  654. 

Drugget,  manufacture  of,  180 ; wear  of,  181. 

Dry  fish,  supply  of,  274. 

Dry  nursing,  for  infants,  568. 

Drying  with  sugar,  receipts  for,  398. 

Drying  of  herbs,  410. 

Duck,  keeping  of  the,  358. 

Duck-pie,  receipt  for,  503. 

Ducks,  rearing  and  consumption  of,  256; 
prices  of,  257 ; roasting  of,  448 ; trussing, 
spitting,  and  roasting  of,  453;  stewing  of, 
462;  directions  for  carving,  618. 

Dulcamara,  decoction  of,  its  medical  pro- 
perties and  use,  662,  663. 

Dumplings,  directions  for  making,  and 
various  receipts  for,  510  et  seq. ; 517,  518 ; 
rice  and  apple,  suitable  for  the  poor,  538. 

Duobus,  its  construction,  600. 

Dust-bin,  a domestic  requisite,  154;  price 
of  the,  ib. 

Dusters,  184. 

Dutch  carpets,  manufacture  of,  180. 

Dutch  cheese,  supply  of,  261. 

Dutch  sauce  tor  meat  or  fish,  481. 

Dutch  Tvafer  puddings,  517. 

Duvets,  prices  of,  190. 

Dwarf  blinds,  122. 

Dwelling-houses  {see  Houses). 

Dwellings  of  the  poor,  158;  of  towns,  159; 
cost  of,  158, 159. 

Dyspepsia,  medical  treatment  of  the,  691. 


E. 

Earthenware,  various  kinds  of,  for  domestic 
purposes,  174,  175  {see  China) ; manu- 
facture of,  175  et  seq. ; preparing  the  clay, 
176;  throwing  and  turning  it,  ib. ; model- 
ling, pressing,  handling,  baking,  and  paint- 
ing, 177;  glazing,  178;  ornamentation  of, 
178, 179;  directions  for  cleaning,  230;  slab 
of,  for  compounding  drugs,  653. 

Eau  de  Cologne,  receipts  for,  422. 

Economy,  Domestic,  on  the  practice  of,  1 et 
seq.;  extravagance  contrasted  with,  1; 
cause  of  the  neglect  of,  2 ; necessity  for  an 
early  practice  of,  ib. ; co-operation  of 
master  and  mistress  required,  3 ; explana- 
tion of  the  plan  to  be  adopted,  ib.;  the 
house  and  its  accessories,  5 et  seq.  146, 
152  {see  House) ; management  and  wages 
of  tradesmen  employed  in  building,  23  et 
gvq,  {see  Building) ; warming  and  venti- 


lating, 104;  lighting,  and  its  economy, 
119;  water  supply,  137  et  seq.;  proceeding 
to  build,  146;  furniture  and  furnishing,  161 
et  seq.;  domestic  servants  and  their 
duties,  216  et  seq. ; cleaning,  226 ; supplies 
of  the  house,  &c.  241  et  seq. 

Education,  mental,  of  infants,  582,  583. 

Eel-pie,  receipt  for,  505. 

Eel-soup,  receipt  for,  476. 

Eels,  supply  of,  266,  272 ; natural  habits  of, 
ib. ; the  various  ways  of  cooking,  468. 

Effervescing  draughts  for  invalids,  684. 

Effervescing  waters,  preparation  of,  391. 

Egg  balls,  receipt  for,  484. 

Egg  flip,  making  of,  385. 

Egg  sauce,  482. 

Egged  wine,  making  of,  384. 

Eggs,  257;  supplies  of,  262;  choosing  of,  ib.; 
management  of,  ib. ; pickled,  407 ; substi- 
tute for,  423 ; how  to  beat,  518.;  various 
modes  for  dressing,  531. 

Eider-down  quilts,  prices  of,  189,  190. 

Elaterium,  a medicine  unfitted  for  domestic 
use,  663. 

Elbows,  prices  of  joiner’s  labour  for,  51. 

Elder-flower  wine,  making  of,  382. 

Elder  wine,  making  of,  381, 382. 

Embrocations,  medical  application  of,  677. 

Emery,  use  of,  338. 

Emetics,  their  medical  application,  677. 

Emollients,  their  medical  uses,  677. 

Employers,  duties  of  servants  to,  216;  their 
duties  to  servants,  217;  evil  tendencies  of 
antagonism  between  them  and  their  ser- 
vants, 219;  their  liabilities  and  rights, 
224;  liable  for  the  negligence  of  servants, 
225 ; their  property  in  liveries,  ib. ; may 
bring  an  action  for  loss  of  service,  ib. 

Enamelling  of  china-ware,  178,  179. 

Endive,  its  use  as  a salad,  302;  when  in 
season,  304;  dressing  of,  490. 

Enrichments  of  plastering,  72. 

Entrees,  or  corner  dishes,  directions  for 
making,  491  et  seq, ; the  various  ways  of 
preparing,  496. 

Epsom  salts,  their  medical  application,  676. 

Ermine,  directions  for  cleaning*  228. 

Erysipelas,  medical  treatment  of,  689. 

Essences  for  flavouring,  409,  410. 

Essex  pudding,  515. 

Ether,  spirit  of.  for  medical  use,  671. 

Etiquette,  certain  rules  of,  623-625. 

Evening  parties,  624,  625. 

Everton  pudding,  516. 

Everton  toffy,  533. 

Eve’s  pudding,  517. 

Excavating,  expenses  of,  23. 

Excavator,  his  specified  duties,  96. 

Exercise,  on  the  importance  of,  to  health, 
540;  gymnastics,  541;  amount  of,  requisite, 
ib. ; necessity  of,  for  infants,  566,  574;  for 
infants  after  weaning,  580. 
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Expectorants,  their  medical  uses,  677. 

Expenses  of  house  accommodation,  159, 160; 
of  various  woods,  162,  of  poultry,  362, 
363 ; of  house-keeping  according  to  income, 
606  et  seq. ; of  house-keeping,  618;.  of 
breakfast  and  dinner  parties,  624,  625. 

Extracts,  various  kinds  of,  used  in  medicine, 
663. 

Extrados,  of  an  arch,  24-. 

Extravagance,  contrasted  with  economy,  1 ; 
causes  of,  2 ; necessity  of  early  checking  it, 
ib. 

Extremities  of  the  human  body,  their  man- 
agement as  essential  to  health,  552,  553; 
cutting  the  toe  nails  and  corns,  553; 

Eye,  expression  of  the,  a test  of  disease,  649. 

Eyes,  general  management  of  the,  547;  a 
most  wonderful  optical  instrument,  ib.; 
variations  in  formation,  548;  accommo- 
dating power  of  the,  ib. ; selection  of 
glasses  for  the,  549. 


F. 

Face  moulds,  for  staircase  handrails,  45. 

Faeces  of  the  animal  economy,  426. 

Family  coach,  its  construction,  102. 

Fancy  bread,  making  of,  370  et  seq. 

Fancy  tables,  prices  of,  202. 

Fare,  bills  of,  according  to  income,  607,  609 
et  seq. ; bills  of,  for  dinner  and  supper 
parties  all  the  year  round,  626  et  seq. 

Farinaceous  foods,  for  infants,  297. 

Fat,  neutral,  for  candles,  125 ; its  uses  in  the 
animal  economy,  431 ; essential  to  trying, 
463. 

Feathers,  their  nature  and  uses,  170;  the 
different  kinds,  ib. ; preparation  of,  ib.  ; for 
stuffing  beds,  <fec.,  184 ; different  prices  of, 
185,  186;  white,  directions  for  cleaning, 
228. 

February,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  610,  612; 
list  of  articles  in  season,  613;  bills  of  fare 
for  dinner  parties  in,  626,  627. 

Feeding  of  infants,  572,  573 ; of  horses,  588 ; 
and  expenses  of,  590. 

Feeding-bottle,  required  for  infants,  562,  563. 

Felt,  manufacture  of,  for  carpeting,  180; 
wear  of,  181. 

Female  servants,  222,  223;  duties  of,  ib. ; 
wages  and  maintenance  of,  223. 

Fenders,  prices  of,  198,  203. 

Fennel,  served  with  Mackerel,  302. 

Fennel  sauce,  receipt  for,  483. 

Fermentation,  process  of,  315;  alcoholic  or 
vinous,  315,  316;  of  malt  liquors,  321. 

Fermented  liquors,  315  et  seq. ; remarks  on, 
375;  brewing  of,  376-378  ( see  Beer  and 
Brewing). 

Fevers,  various  kinds  of,  ordinary  resources 
of  domestic  medicine  for,  686-689. 


Field- fares,  carving,  618. 

Figs,  supplies  of,  298  ; prices  of,  ib.;  when  in 

I season,  307. 

Filberts,  when  in  season,  307. 

Fillet  of  veal,  250. 

Fillets,  in  mouldings,  37. 

Finishing,  of  a house,  detailed  contracts  for, 
149;  joinery,  150;  glazing,  plumbing,  bell- 
hanging, &c.  151. 

Fire,  prevention  of,  from  external  causes, 
145. 

Fire-bricks,  12. 

Fire-irons,  prices  of,  198,  203. 

Fire-screens,  prices  of,  202. 

Fires,  on  the  preservation  from,  143 . from 
internal  fire,  ib. ; estimates  of  fire-proof 
and  ordinary  floors,  144. 

Fires  and  pipes  of  buildings,  rules  for,  86. 

Firewood,  supplies  of,  334. 

Fish,  oils  of  used  for  lighting,  129;  preserving 
of,  255  ; supplies  of,  262 ; the  different  kinds 
of,  263  etseq.;  river- fish  and  their  varieties 
263-7;  pond-fish,  267;  sea-fish,  268-272; 
shell-fish,  273;  dried  and  salted,  274;  direc- 
tions for  dressing,  444;  frozen,  ib. ; cook- 
ing of,  466;.  utensils  for,  ib. ;.  boiling,  frying, 
and  broiling  of,  467-472;  directions  for 
warming  up,  471;.  when  in  season,  618, 
614 ; directions  for  carving,  615. 

Fish  cakes  or  balls,  fried,  471. 

Fish  gravy,,  receipt  for,  481. 

Fish  patties,  pies,  &c.,  472. 

Fish  pie*  receipt  for,  505. 

Fish  sauce,  flavouring  for,  409;  various 
receipts  lor,  483. 

Fish-tail  burners,  for  gas,  133. 

Fixatrice,  receipt  for,  421. 

Fixtures  regulations  respecting  the  removal 
or  non-removal  of,  6. 

Flank,  of  beef,  247. 

Flannel,  new,  preparation  of,  417;  washing 
of,  ib. 

Flannels,  directions  for  making  them  keep 
their  colour,  227;  scouring  of.  230. 

Flat-pointing,  in  brick- work,  27. 

Flat-points,  price  of,  55. 

Flatulence,  the  symptom  of  a diseased  sto- 
mach, 647. 

Flavouring  compounds,  409. 

Flies,  directions  for  destroying,  238. 

Flint  glass,  manufacture  of,  173. 

Flitch  of  bacon,  251;  best  parts  of  the,  252. 

Floating  islands,  receipt  for,  523 

Floor-cloth,  manufacture  of,  181. 

Floor  cloths  for  hall,  prices  of,  192;  direc- 
tions for  cleaning,  234. 

Flooring,  different  kinds  of,  32. 

Floors,  laying  of,  41;  prices  of  carpenter’s 
labour  for,  47;  prices  of  joiner’s  labour, 
48;  comparative  estimates  of  fire-proof 
and  ordinary  floors,  144;  dusting  of,  234; 
directions  for  cleaning,  235. 
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Flounders,  supplies  of,  266,  269;  frying  of, 
468. 

Flour,  supplies  of,  275;  various  kinds  of,  275 
et  seq.;  wheat-flour,  275;  component  parts 
of,  when  ground,  276;  Indian  meal,  ib.; 
American,  Canadian,  &c.  ib. ; barley- 
meal,  277;  oatmeal,  ib. ; pea-meal,  and 
bean-flour,  278;  adulterations  of,  and  the 
modes  of  detecting  them,  278,  279;  bakers’ 
bread  made  from,  280;  chemical  action  of 
yeast  on,  281. 

Flour  milk,  531. 

Flour-mill,  use  of  the,  364;  prices  of  the, 
365. 

Flour  scones  for  breakfast,  Scotch,  374. 
Flues,  regulations  for  the  construction  of,  85. 
Folding  of  linen,  418. 

Fondus,  making  of,  519. 

Food,  digestion  of,  426,  427 ; its  nature,  use, 
and  abuse,  432  et  seq. ; its  effects  on  man, 
and  the  various  kinds  of,  432-5;  abuse  of, 
435,  436;  comparative  nature  of,  437;  quan- 
tities of  demanded  by  the  system,  437, 
438;  preparation  of,  for  the  human  stom- 
ach, 439;  preparation  of,  by  keeping,  443, 
444;  roasting,  baking,  boiling,  &c.  445  et 
st  q.  (see  Cookery) ; economy  of,  539; 
articles  of,  suited  for  infants,  576,  577; 
suited  to  the  inhabitants  of  a nursery, 
579. 

Food  and  air,  their  effect  on  the  organs  of 
man,  424. 

Footings,  the  lowest  courses  of  a building 
foundation,  148. 

Forcemeat,  directions  for  making,  484;  va- 
rious receipts  for,  ib.;  prepared  as  a corner 
dish,  496. 

Forcemeat  balls,  484. 

Fore-carriage  of  the  four-wheeled  vehicle, 
597. 

Foreign  fruits,  306;  prices  of,  306,  307;  when 
in  season,  307. 

Fork  staff-plane,  used  in  joinery,  36. 
Foundations  for  building,  brickwork  of,  26; 
laying  of,  147. 

Founder,  his  specified  duties,  99. 

Four-fruit  jelly,  receipt  for,  399. 

Four-post  iron  bedsteads,  prices  of,  206. 
Four-wheeled  open  carriages,  600. 
Four-wheeled  vehicle,  carriage  of  the,  596, 
597. 

Fowls,  rearing  and  consumption  of,  256 ; truss- 
ing  and  roasting  of,  447,  448;  boring  of, 
448;  trussing  and  boiling,  455;  stewing 
of,  with  rice,  461 ; broiling  of,  465;  stuffing 
for,  484 ; receipts  for  dressing  up  the  re- 
mains of,  494 ; directions  for  carving,  617. 
Framed  grounds,  prices  of  joiner’s  labour  for, 
52. 

Frames  of  doors,  38 ; for  windows,  40. 
Framing,  general  remarks  on,  35;  measure- 
ment of,  46. 


Frangipane,  receipts  for,  502. 

Frauds,  customarily  committed  by  servants 
218. 

French  apple  pudding,  515. 

French  beans,  how  to  pickle,  406;  dressing 
of,  489. 

French  bedsteads,  prices  of,  204. 

French  bread,  283. 

French  bread  and  rolls,  making  of,  371. 

French  cookery,  remarks  on,  as  compared 
with  the  English  school,  529;  vocabulary 
of  the  terms  in  use,  with  translations,  530. 

French  iron,  use  of  the,  419. 

French  polishing,  art  of,  165. 

French  promises,  519. 

French  pudding,  515. 

French  salads,  dressing  of,  491. 

French  soup,  directions  for  making,  474, 

Friar’s  omelet,  519. 

Fricandeau  of  beef,  460;  of  veal,  461. 

Fricassee  chickens,  495. 

Friction,  of  importance  in  warm  baths,  681. 

Friezes,  prices  of  joiner’s  labour  for,  51. 

Friezes  in  plastering,  prices  of,  73. 

Fritters,  making  of,  518,  519. 

Fritting,  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
175,  178. 

Frogs,  eaten  in  France,  274. 

Frozen  meat,  &c.  directions  for,  444. 

Fruit,  raised  crusts  for,  501;  preparation  of 
for  children,  533;  when  in  season,  613,  614. 

Fruit  drops  of  lemon  juice,  533. 

Fruit  essences,  389. 

Fruit  puddings,  making  of,  510. 

Fruit  sauces,  520. 

Fruit  stains,  directions  for  taking  them  from 
carpets,  234. 

Fruit  tarts,  various  receipts  for,  507. 

Fruits  dried  and  candied,  298;  almonds, 
raisins,  currants,  &c.  ib. ; prices  of,  ib. ; 
fresh,  supplies  of,  304  et  seq  ; list  of  those 
grown  in  the  open  air,  305;  the  large  group 
naturalized  in  this  country,  ib. ; the  prin- 
cipal stone  fruits,  ib. ; apples,  pears,  nuts, 
&c.  ib. ; selecting  of,  306 ; hot-house  fruits, 
ib. ; foreign  fruits  and  their  prices,  ib. ; 
when  in  season,  307 ; supply  of,  391 ; com- 
mon, and  forced,  392;  preparation  of,  for 
preserving,  ib. ; how  to  candy  any  sort  of, 
393 ; bottling  of,  400 ; preserving  for  tarts, 
ib. 

Frumenty,  preparation  of,  532. 

Frying,  or  sautering  of  meats,  463-5 ; the 
fire  for,  464 ; general  directions  and  receipts 
for,  ib. ; of  fish,  467,  468. 

Frying-pans,  use  of,  463. 

Fuel,  varieties  of,  106. 

Fuller’s  earth,  use  of,  337. 

Fumigation  of  hives,  354. 

Fungi,  their  various  modes  of  growth,  302, 
303;  very  different  from  mushrooms,  303; 
chemical  components  of,  304. 
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Furniture,  different  kinds  of  enumerated, 
164 ; cream  for  polishing,  165 ; different 
modes  of  polishing,  ib. ; selection  of,  192- 
212 ; details  and  prices  of,  192  et  seq. ; 
for  the  hall,  staircase,  and  landings,  192 ; 
for  kitchen  and  offices,  192-195;  for  the 
dining-room,  196;  for  the  library,  198; 
for  the  drawing-room,  199;  bedsteads, 
bedding,  and  bed  furniture,  203-211 ; for 
the  nursery,  212 ; style  of  furniture  to  be 
chosen,  ib. ; second-hand  furniture,  and 
the  best  modes  of  purchasing,  213;  the 
different  kinds  of  wood  to  be  preferred, 
214;  repairs  and  renovations  of,  215 ; di- 
rections for  cleaning,  230,  232 ; of  the  nur- 
sery room,  571. 

Furniture  and  furnishing,  161  et  seq. ; furni- 
ture woods  and  cabinet  makers,  161-164; 
expenses  of,  162;  metals,  165;  animal 
products,  ivory,  leather,  &c.  168;  veget 
able  productions,  170-172;  marble,  and 
stone,  172;  articles  of  glass,  ib.;  china  and 
earthenware,  174;  textile  fabrics,  179; 
mattresses,  beds,  &c.  184;  and  their  prices, 
185-191. 

Furrings,  prices  of  carpenter’s  labour  for,  47. 

Furs,  directions  for  preserving  them  from 
moth,  228 ; for  cleaning,  ib. 


G. 

Gallic  acid,  properties  of,  168 ; its  medical 
properties  and  use,  654. 

Gallino  curds  and  whey,  532. 

Gallon,  the  imperial  standard,  620. 

Galls,  their  medical  properties  and  uses,  663. 

Galvanic  action  of  water,  139. 

Galvanized  iron,  uses  of,  17,  18;  prices  of,  ib> 

Gamboge,  its  medical  uses,  663. 

Game,  varieties  of;  257;  great  sale  of,  ib; 
keeping  of,  355 ; directions  for  cooking,  444; 
roasting  of,  447,  448,  453;  drawing  of,  447; 
stewing  of,  461 ; used  as  side  dishes,  498 ; 
when  in  season,  613,  614;  directions  for 
carving,  618. 

Game  pies,  raised,  receipt  for,  505. 

Gammon  of  bacon,  251. 

Garden  grounds,  laying  out  of,  157. 

Garlic,  supply  of,  302. 

Garlic  vinegar,  making  of,  386. 

Gas,  from  coal,  its  extensive  use,  108;  com- 
position of  pure  gas,  132;  materials  separat- 
ed in  the  manufacture,  ib.;  oil  gas,  ib. ; 
meters  for,  ib. ; its  advantages  and  general 
use  in  public  lamps,  133,  134;  the  different 
burners  in  use  for,  ib.;  its  domestic  use, 
134, 135. 

Gas-fitters,  list  of  articles  used  by,  and 
their  prices,  64-67. 

Gas-flttings,  different  kinds  of,  and  ex- 
penses, 67,  135;  important  points  of,  135. 


Gas  lamps,  130-135. 

Gas  meters,  stoves,  and  baths,  prices  of,  66, 
67. 

Gas  regulators,  invented  by  Judkins,  134; 
different  prices  of,  ib. 

Gas  stoves,  adoption  of,  114. 

Gaufering-iron,  use  of  the,  419. 

Gauzed  coarse  stuff,  employment  of,  71. 

Gazogene,  preparation  of,  390. 

Geese,  rearing  and  consumption  of,  256; 
trussing,  spitting,  and  roasting  of,  448,  453 ; 
dressing  and  boiling  of,  456;  stewing  of, 
462 ; directions  for  carving,  618. 

Gelatine,  action  of  tannin  on,  169;  manufac- 
ture of,  297;  shreds  of,  ib. ; qualities  of, 
298;  price  of,  ib. ; jelly  with,  526;  suited 
for  infants,  577. 

Gentian  root,  its  medical  properties  and 
use,  663 ; extract  of,  ib. ; infusion  of,  664 ; 
tincture  of,  672. 

Geometrical  stair  cases,  43. 

German  silver,  directions  for  cleaning,  230. 

German  puffs,  516. 

Gherkin  cucumbers,  how  to  pickle,  406. 

Giblet  pie,  receipt  for,  503. 

Giblet  soup,  receipt  for,  476. 

Giblets,  stewing  of,  462;  as  a corner  dish, 
496. 

Gigs,  open,  their  construction,  599. 

Gigster,  qualities  of  the,  584. 

Gilding,  painter’s  charges  for,  76;  processes 
of,  166;  burnished  gold,  and  dead  gold,  ib.; 
directions  for  preserving  and  cleaning, 
233;  of  china-ware,  178,  179. 

Gin,  distillation  and  rectification  of,  333. 

Ginger,  natural  history  and  properties 
of,  293;  adulterations  of,  ib. ; prices  of, 
295;  essence  of,  410 ; tincture  of,  for  medi- 
cal use,  672. 

Ginger-beer,  extensive  sale  of,  334;  prepara- 
tion of,  390. 

Ginger  biscuits,  making  of,  375. 

Ginger  cakes,  making  of,  373. 

Ginger  cordial,  making  of,  383. 

Ginger  drops,  a good  stomachic,  533. 

Ginger  wine,  making  of,  380. 

Gingerbread,  making  of,  373,  various  re- 
ceipts for,  373. 

Girders,  for  flooring,  32. 

Glass,  its  uses  for  building  purposes,  20; 
crown-glass,  ib. ; plate-glass,  21;  stained 
glass,  ib. ; prices  of,  ib. ; articles  of,  for 
domestic  use,  172;  manufacture  and  vari- 
eties of,  172-4;  bottle-glass,  crown-glass, 
and  flint-glass,  173;  cutting  of,  174;  plate- 
glass,  ib. ; prices  of  glasses,  194, 195 ; direc- 
tions for  cleaning,  230,  238. 

Glasses,  dressing  and  cheval,  prices  of,  209. 

Glasses,  for  rectifying  deficiencies  of  sight, 
549. 

Glaze,  for  soup-making,  474;  for  gravy,  480. 

Glazier,  and  his  work,  60,  67;  his  tools,  68; 
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sash-glazing,  and  wireworking,  ib. ; his 
specified  duties,  98;  his  charges,  103. 

Glazing,  operation  of,  68;  detailed  contracts 
for,  151;  process  of,  in  manufacturing 
porcelain,  176,  177;  components  of  the 
glaze,  178;  ornamentation  of,  ib. 

Glazing,  for  tarts  or  puffs,  502. 

Gluten,  an  important  substance  in  the  com- 
position of  flour,  275. 

Glycerine,  production  of,  124;  its  use  in 
preserving  perishable  articles,  255. 

Gold-lace,  directions  for  cleaning,  228. 

Gold-leaf,  used  for  furniture,  166. 

Goose,  keeping  of  the,  358  (see  Geese.) 

Goose  feathers,  170;  different  prices  of,  184, 
185. 

Gooseberries,  preserved,  253;  when  in  sea- 
son, 307 ; drying  of,  398. 

Gooseberry  champagne,  making  of,  382. 

Gooseberry  fool,  making  of,  522. 

Gooseberry  jam,  how  to  preserve,  394. 

Gooseberry  puddings,  making  of,  510. 

Gooseberry  tart,  receipt  for,  508. 

Gooseberry  trifle,  523. 

Gooseberry  vinegar,  making  of,  385. 

Gooseberry  water  ice,  making  of,  403. 

Gooseberry  wine,  making  of,  382. 

Gouges,  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Grained  imitations,  prices  of,  76. 

Gramme,  the  standard  unit  of  weight  in 
France,  622. 

Granite,  used  for  building  purposes,  10;  var- 
ious prices  of,  ib. 

Grape  sugar,  290  (see  Sugar). 

Grape  wine,  British,  making  of,  382. 

Grapes,  hothouse  fruit,  306;  wholesomeness 
of,  ib. ; prices  of,  307 ; when  in  season ; pre- 
paration of,  for  wine,  326;  how  to  preserve 
them  in  bunches,  396. 

Grasshopper  spring  of  carriages,  593. 

Grates,  prices  of,  55;  employed  for  warming 
houses,  the  open  one,  109;  the  register, 
111;  Dr.  Arnott’s,  ib. ; the  sham  register,  ib. ; 
combined  with  the  warm  air  apparatus, 
113;  setting  of,  151;  directions  for  clean- 
ing and  polishing,  236. 

Grates,  brass,  made  by  plumbers,  prices  of, 
64. 

Gravel,  use  of,  as  a concrete,  13. 

Gravies,  directions  for  making,  450,  479-481 ; 
browning  for,  473,  474 ; general  receipts  for, 
480,  481. 

Gravy  bread  for  invalids,  683. 

Gravy  soup,  directions  for  making,  474. 

Grayling,  264 ; dressing  of,  467. 

Grease-pot,  in  cooking,  442. 

Grease-spots,  directions  for  removing  them 
from  silk,  228;  from  carpets,  234;  from  a 
woollen  cover,  ib. ; from  pictures,  420. 

Greengage  jam,  making  of,  395. 

Greengages,  how  to  preserve,  395,  396;  pre- 
servation of  in  brandy,  401. 


Green-goose  pie,  receipt  for,  503. 

Gridiron,  use  ofthe,  465. 

Griskin  of  pork,  251. 

Groceries,  the  various  articles  sold  by  the 
grocer,  284  et  seq. ; tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa, 
284-289;  sugar,  treacle,  and  honey,  289- 
292;  spices,  292-295;  miscellaneous,  295- 
298;  dried  and  candied  fruits,  298. 

Groined  roofs,  24. 

Groom,  duties  of  the,  587. 

Grooming,  directions  for,  587,  583. 

Grounds  for  shutters,  40. 

Grouse,  prices  of,  257 ; directions  for  carving, 
618. 

Grouse  pie,,  receipt  for,  503. 

Grouse  soup,  receipt  for,  476. 

Grouting,  in  brickwork,  27. 

Growths,  new,  in  the  human  structure,  651. 

Gruel,  suited  for  infants,  576. 

Guaiacum  wood  and  resin,  their  medical 
properties  and  use,  664. 

Gudgeon,  supplies  of,  265 ; dressing  of,  467. 

Guinea  fowls,  consumption  of,  256 ; keeping 
of,  357 ; trussing  and  boiling,  455 ; roasting 
of,  448. 

Gum  ammoniacum,  its  medical  properties 
and  use,  656. 

Gum  assafoetida,  its  medical  properties  and 
use,  657. 

Gums,  management  of  the,  as  essential  to 
health,  549,  552 ; state  of  the,  a test  of  dis- 
ease, 647. 

Gurnard,  red  and  gray,  272. 

Gutta-percha,  its  uses  for  domestic  purposes, 
172. 

Guttering  pipes,  prices  of,  17, 19,  20. 

Gutters,  prices  of  carpenter’s  labour  for,  48. 

Gwiniad,  supplies  of  the,  267. 

Gypsum,  its  uses  in  building,  13. 


H. 

Hack,  qualities  of  the,  584 ; prices  ofthe,  588. 

Hacking  tool  of  glaziers,  68. 

Haddock,  supplies  of,  270;  boiling  and  dry- 
ing of,  470. 

Haemorrhoids,  attendant  on  pregnancy,  554. 

Hair,  its  use  in  plaster,  13, 14 ; its  uses  for  do- 
mestic furniture,  170;  for  stuffing  beds, 
&c.  184. 

Hair,  human,  a good  wash  for,  421 ; how  to 
prevent  its  falling  off,  ib.;  on  the  proper 
treatment  of  the,  544;  the  best  stimulants 
to  the  growth  of,  545 ; the  oily  matter  re- 
quired by  the,  ib. ; cutting  the,  546 ; shav- 
ing the,  ib ; depilatories  for  the,  547. 

Hair  grease,  making  of,  421. 

Hake,  supplies  of,  272. 

Half-tester  bedsteads,  prices  of,  204-207. 

Hall  furniture,  192;  prices  of,  ib. ; the  best 
woods  adapted  for,  214. 
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Halls,  directions  tor  cleaning,  23 6. 

Ilam,  preparation  and  cure  of,  252 ; boiling 
of;  456;  directions  for  carving,  616. 

Ham  sauce,  receipt  for,  480. 

Hamburgh  fowls,  keeping  of  the,  356. 

Hammer,  used  in  tiling,  28. 

Hams,  how  to  cure,  405;  how  to  smoke, 
406;  how  to  keep,  ib. 

Hand  saw,  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Handling,  process  of,  in  manufacturing 
porcelain,  176,  177. 

Handrails  of  staircases,  44;  various  rules 
for  the  formation  of,  ib.;  prices  of  joiner’s 
labour  for,  50. 

Hanging  of  doors,  38. 

Hansom  safety  cab,  596;  its  construction, 
600. 

Hare  pie,  receipt  for,  503. 

Hare  soup,  receipt  for,  476. 

Hares,  prices  of;  257;  when  in  season,  ib.; 
stuffing,  and  roasting  of,  448,  453,  484; 
stewing  of,  462;  jugging  cf,  ib.;  potting  of, 
as  a side-dish,  498;  directions  for  carving, 
618. 

Haricot  of  mutton,  stewing  of,  458;  of  veal, 
461. 

Haricots,  supply  of,  302. 

Haricots,  blancs,  dressing  of,  489. 

Harness,  single  and  double,  602;  different 
parts  of,  602,  603 ; costs  of,  603. 

Harness-horse,  qualities  of  the,  585. 

Harness-room,  accommodations  of  the,  156. 

Hashing  of  beef,  or  mutton,  492;  of  calf’s 
head,  494. 

Ilassal,  Mr.,  his  experiments  on  water, 
138. 

Hasty  pudding,  making  of,  511 ; suitable  for 
the  poor,  538. 

Hat  stands,  prices  of,  192. 

Hatchet,  used  in  joinery,  36, 

Haunch  of  mutton,  248. 

Hay,  for  horses,  588 ; prices  of,  590. 

Hay  loft,  accommodations  of  the,  156. 

Hazel  nuts,  when  in  season,  307. 

Il-bone  of  beef;  247. 

Headers  of  brickwork,  26, 

Heads  of  families,  social  duties  of,  606  et 
seq. 

Health,  on  the  best  means  of  preserving, 
432  et  seq. ; the  nature,  use,  and  abuse  of 
food,  432-438;  on  the  preparation  of  food, 
439  et  seq. ; essentials  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of,  540  et  seq. ; air  and  exer- 
cise, 540 ; bathing,  541 ; management  of 
the  hair,  eyes,  teeth,  and  extremities,  544- 
552. 

Heart,  state  of  the,  a test  of  disease,  644. 

Hearth  rugs,  manufacture  of,  180. 

Hearths,  directions  for  cleaning,  236. 

Hearts  of  bullocks,  calves,  and  sheep,  roast- 
ing of,  453. 

Heat,  theory  of,  104;  definition  of,  ib. ; its 


existence  in  nature,  ib. ; its  tendency  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium,  105 ; its  radiation, 
&c.  ib. 

Heating  materials,  coal,  firewood,  &c.  334. 

Hemlock,  its  medical  properties  and  use, 
661;  poultice  of;  670. 

Henbane,  extract  of,  its  medical  uses,  663; 
tincture  of,  672. 

Herbs  for  seasoning,  302;  drying  of,  410 ; fry- 
ing of,  490. 

Hereditary  predisposition  in  disease,  650. 

Herrings,  supplies  of,  270;  qualities  of,  ib. ; 
cured,  271;  directions  for  dressing,  471; 
suitable  for  the  poor,  538. 

Hind  carriage  of  modern  vehicles,  598. 

Hinges  of  doors,  38  ; various  kinds  and  prices 
of,  56,  57. 

Hip  baths,  67.9,  680. 

Hiring  of  furniture,  215.;  of  servants,  224. 

Hives,  management  of,  352-354;  different 
kinds  of,  353,  354 ; fumigation  of,  354. 

Hock,  prices  of,  330. 

Hodge-podge,  stewing  of,  459. 

Home,  etiquette  of  attending  parties  from, 
624 ; giving  parties  at,  ib. 

Home  duties,  606  et  seq. ; plan  of  house- 
keeping ( see  Housekeeping). 

Home  manufactures,  supplies  of,  341  et  seq. ; 
mutton  and  pigs,  341,  342 ;.  dairy  produce, 
343  et  seq. ; bees,  351 ; poultry,  355 ; rab- 
bits, 364;  home-made  bread,  364  et  seq  ; 
brewing,  376  et  seq.;  home-made  wines, 
379  et  seq.;  liquors,  punches,  &c.  383; 
unfermented  beverages,  386  et  seq. ; vege- 
tables and  fruits,  391;,  preservation  by 
sugar,  spirits,  vinegar,  <fcc.  392. 

Hominy,  a food  suitable  for  the  poor,  539. 

Homoeopathy,  fallacy  of,  682. 

Honey,  289,  291 ; taking  from  the  hive,  354. 

Honey  cakes,  making  of,  372. 

Honey  water,  receipt  for,  422. 

Hood  for  the  carriage,  595. 

Hooping  cough,  medical  treatment  of  the, 
691. 

Hop,  extract  of,  its  medical  uses,  663. 

Hop  tops,  dressing  of,  490. 

Hops,  the  flowers  of  the  hop  plant,  317;  their 
culture,  ib.;  selection  of,  for  brewing,^.; 
the  active  principle  of,  ib. ; prices  of,  ib.; 
quantity  of,  for  each  bushel  of  malt,  321. 

Horn,  in  use  for  domestic  furniture,  168. 

Horse  flesh,  salting  and  preserving  of,  254. 

Horse-radish  eaten  with  roast  beef,  302 ; its 
medical  properties  and  use,  664 ; infusion 
of,  ib. 

Horse-radish  vinegar,  making  of,  386;  spirit 
of,  671. 

Horses,  varieties  of,  suited  to  private  use, 
584,  585;  purchase  of,  585;  stable  ser- 
vants for,  586,  587;  stable  management  of, 
587,  588 ; feeding  of,  588 ; bran,  carrots,  hay, 
and  corn  for,  588,  590 ; straw,  chaff,  oats, 
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&c.  589,  590;  expenses  of,  590;  compara- 
tive cost  of  keeping,  601. 

Horticultural  shows,  641. 

Hot-air  apparatus,  for  the  heating  of  build- 
ings, 112;  combined  with  the  open  grate, 
113;  its  general  application,  114. 

Hot  closet  for  washing,  412. 

Hot-house  fruits,  306 ; when  in  season,  307. 

Hot-pot,  stewing  of,  458. 

House  (the  building),  and  its  accessories, 

5 et  seq. ; different  modes  of  procuring  a 
house,  5 ; by  purchase,  ib. ; its  value  regu- 
lated by  tenure  and  rental,  ib. ; expenses 
of  conveyance,  ib. ; renting  a house,  ib. ; 
a lease,  6;  fixtures,  repairs,  rents,  and 
taxes,  ib. ; notice  to  quit,  6,  7;  lodgers,  7; 
cautions  to  be  exercised  in  renting  premi- 
ses, ib. ; building  a house,  ib. ; architect’s 
and  builder’s  bills,  8;  clerk  of  the  works, 
9 ; master  builders,  ib. ; building  materials 
and  their  prices,  10  et  seq.  ( see  Building 
Materials) ; management  and  wages  of 
tradesmen  employed  in  building,  23  et  seq. 
(see  Building) ; net  cost  of  a rod  of  brick- 
work, 29;  carpentry,  31;  joinery,  35,  48; 
prices  of  carpenter’s  work,  47 ; the  black- 
smith’s and  ironmonger’s  work,  54,  55,  59 ; 
the  plumber’s,  60,  64;  the  glazier’s,  67; 
the  bell -hanger’s,  68;  the  plasterer’s,  69 
et  seq. ; the  painter’s,  74,  75 ; the  paper- 
hanger’s,  77;  locality,  aspect,  and  plan, 
78,  81,  82;  metropolitan  building  act,  for 
regulating  the  erection  of  houses,  83-95  ; 
the  regulated  thickness  of  the  walls,  84; 
rules  as  to  recesses  and  openings,  timber 
in  external  walls,  bressummers,  parapets, 
and  party  walls,  ib. ; rules  as  to  roofs, 
chimneys,  and  flues,  85 ; as  to  close  fires 
and  pipes,  stairs,  and  habitable  rooms, 
86;  projections,  separation  of  buildings, 
&c.  87,  88;  notices  to  district  surveyors, 
88;  party  structures,  89;  and  rules  for 
their  regulation,  89-93 ; table  for  regulat- 
ing the  height,  length,  and  thickness  of 
walls,  94 ; cross  walls,  95 ; plans  of  houses 
suited  to  towns,  96;  a sixteen-roomed 
one,  ib. ; a ten-roomed  one,  99 ; and  its 
expenses,  100 ; four  and  six  roomed  hou- 
ses, ib. ; suited  for  the  country,  100 ; 
warming  and  ventilation,  104,  114 ; varie- 
ties of  fuel,  106;  apparatus  employed  in 
warming,  109 ; lighting,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, 119 ; economy  of  natural  light,  121 ; 
of  artificial  light,  123  et  seq. ; water  sup- 
ply, 137;  on  proceeding  to  build,  146; 
offices,  yard,  and  garden,  152  et  seq.;  the 
kitchen,  152 ; the  various  fittings,  153, 154 ; 
outlaj’-  in  accommodation,  158. 

House  (its  domestic  affairs),  generai  sup- 
plies of  the,  241  et  seq.;  marketing  and 
shopping,  241;  butcher’s  meat,  242-252; 
hams,  cured  meats,  sausages,  <fcc.  252-5 ; 


venison,  poultry,  game,  and  wild  fowl, 
255-7;  butter,  milk,  cheese,  and  eggs,  257- 
262 ; fish,  262-274 ; lard  and  dripping,  274 ; 
four  and  baker’s  bread,  275-283;  groceries, 
284-298;  vegetables,  299-304;  fresh  fruits, 
304-307;  Italian  warehouse  goods,  307- 
313;  confectionery  and  pastry,  314;  pur- 
chased beverages,  315-334;  chandlery  and 
coals,  334;  cleansing  materials,  335; 
washing,  338;  dress,  339;  home  manu- 
factures, 341  et  seq.;  mutton,  pigs,  &c., 
341,  342 ; dairy  produce,  343  et  seq. ; bee 
keeping,  351;  poultry  keeping,  355;  rab- 
bits, 364;  home-made  bread,  ib.;  brewing, 
376  et  seq. 

House-keeping,  plan  of,  606 ; table  of  ex- 
penditure, ib. ; weekly  expenses,  607;  pro- 
visioning for  the  week,  according  to  in- 
come, 607-609;  bills  of  fare  for  different 
incomes,  609-614;  articles  in  season,  613, 
614;  housekeeping  accounts  and  total 
ordinary  expenditure  of,  618;  table  of 
weights  and  measures  useful  in,  619-622, 

House  linen,  use  of,  183. 

Housemaid,  her  duties,  222. 

Housemaid’s  closet  utensils,  prices  of,  195. 

Hungary  water,  receipt  for,  422. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  its  medical  uses,  655. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  its  medical  properties, 
655 ; a sedative,  678. 

Hydrometer,  use  of  the,  345 

Hydropathic  measures,  680. 

Hypertrophy,  disease  of,  651. 


I. 

Ice,  uses  of,  in  preserving,  401-403 ; of  Wen- 
ham  lake,  401 ; prices  of,  401,  402 ; proper- 
ties of,  in  preserving,  404. 

Ice-houses,  construction  of,  157. 

Ice-plane,  use  of  the,  403. 

Iced  beverages,  391. 

Iced  water,  preparation  of,  391. 

Icing  for  tarts  or  puffs,  502. 

Iceland  moss,  its  medical  uses,  664 ; decoc- 
tion of,  662. 

Idiosyncracy,  use  of  the  term,  650. 

Illness,  nursing  in  cases  of,  685,  686. 

Imperial  cream,  523. 

Imperial  water,  preparation  of,  889. 

Impurities  of  water,  138;  tests  tor,  139. 

Income,  plans  for  the  economical  manage- 
ment of,  3,  4 ; number  of  servants  to  be 
regulated  by,  219. 

India-rubber,  its  uses  for  domestic  purposes, 
171. 

Indian  breakfast-cake,  suitable  for  the  poor, 
539. 

Indian-com  meal,  supplies  of,  276,  277 ; 
prices  of,  277;  adulterations  of,  279. 

Indian  dumplings,  suitable  for  the  poor,  539. 
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Indian  meal,  bread  made  of,  367. 

Indian  meal  gruel,  suitable  for  the  poor,  539. 
Indian  meal  puffs,  517. 

Indian  musk  and  hasty  pudding,  suitable 
for  the  poor,  538. 

Indian  pickle,  preparation  of,  407,  408. 

Indian  soy,  use  of,  312,  313. 

Indiana  butter  cakes,  making  of,  372. 
Industry,  London  society  for  the  encour- 
agement of,  640 ; its  rules,  ib. 

Infants,  farinaceous  food  for,  297;  manage- 
ment of,  during  “the  month,”  562 ; articles 
required  for,  ib.;  feeding  of,  562,  563;  their 
sleep,  564 ; their  clothing,  565 ; washing  of, 
566;  air  and  exercise  requisite  for,  ib. ; prac- 
tice of  crying,  habitual,  567;  their  man- 
agement from  the  end  of  the  month  to 
the  weaning  time,  572,  573;  washing  and 
dressing,  572;  short-coating,  and  the 
articles  necessary  for,  573;  weaning  of, 
574 ; air  and  exercise  necessary  for,  ib. ; 
the  perambulator  useful  for,  475 ; teaching 
to  walk,  575;  different  kinds  of  food 
necessary  for,  576,  577;  management  of, 
after  weaning,  577 ; washing  and  dressing, 
578;  clothing,  ib.;  food  suitfed  to,  579-580; 
exercise  and  sleep  of,  581;  bed  and  bed- 
room, 582 ; bathing,  ib. ; mental  education 
of,  582-583. 

Inflammation,  external  and  internal,  medi- 
cal treatment  of,  690,  691. 

Infusions,  various  kinds  of,  for  medical  use, 
664,  665. 

Ink,  black,  receipt  for,  423. 

Ink-spots,  directions  for  removing,  228,  235 ; 

removal  of,  from  carpets,  234. 

Inlaying,  art  of,  in  ornamental  furniture,  164. 
Insurance  societies,  642. 

Intrados,  of  an  arch,  24. 

Invalid  diet,  various  kinds  of,  682-684. 
Invalid  drinks,  391. 

Invalid  tap,  684. 

Inventory  of  furniture,  &c.  to  be  kept,  231. 
Iodide  of  potassium,  665. 

Iodine,  its  medical  uses,  665 ; syrup  of,  672 ; 
tincture  of,  ib. 

Ipecacuanha,  root  of,  for  medical  use,  065 ; 
powder  of,  670 ; an  emetic,  677 ; an  expec- 
torant, ib. 

Irish  car,  its  construction,  599. 

Irish  stew,  receipt  for,  458. 

Iron,  its  various  uses  for  building  purposes, 
17 ; prices  of  manufactured  articles  of,  17- 
19 ; galvanized,  and  corrugated  articles, 
17,  18 ; prices  of,  ib. ; how  to  preserve  it 
from  rust,  54 ; action  of  w ater  on,  139 ; its 
uses  for  furniture,  167 ; manufacture  of, 
ib.;  directions  for  cleaning  and  polishing, 
236 ; to  preserve  it  from  rust,  ib. ; mixture 
of,  for  medical  purposes,  C37 ; sulphate  of, 
672 ; wine  of,  673 ; carbonate  of,  a tonic,  678. 
Iron  bar,  prices  of,  18. 


Iron  moulds,  directions  for  removing,  227. 

Iron-stone  china,  manufacture  of,  174,  175. 

Iron  utensils  for  the  kitchen,  prices  of,  193, 
194. 

Ironing  board,  for  washing,  412 ; ironing  of 
linen,  418. 

Ironmonger,  his  specified  duties,  99 ; his 
charges,  102. 

Ironmongery,  54 ; prices  of,  55 ; grates, 
castings,  and  nails,  55;  screws,  pulleys, 
and  bolts,  56 ; prices  of  hinges,  56,  57 ; of 
door  furniture,  58,  59 ; of  locks,  ib. ; sashes, 
brackets,  &c.  59. 

Irons,  different  kinds  of,  for  getting  up  linen, 
419. 

Isinglass,  297 ; manufacture  and  properties 
of,  ib. ; adulteration  of,  ib. ; shreds  of,  ib. ; 
price  of,  298 ; used  for  refining  malt  liquors, 
318 ; used  to  stiffen  creams  and  jellies,  520 ;. 
the  best  mode  of  melting  it,  521. 

Italian  cream,  525. 

Italian  warehouse  goods,  supplies  of,  307 
et  seq.;  olives  and  salad  oil,  307 ; vinegar, 
308;  pickles,  311;  anchovies  and  sardines, 
ib. ; potted  and  preserved  meats,  312; 
sauces  and  curry-powder,  312,  313. 

Italian-iron,  use  of  the,  419. 

Ivanhoe  cakes,  making  of,  373. 

Ivory,  in  use  for  domestic  furniture,  16*8 ; 
vegetable,  172. 


J. 

Jack,  supplies  of,  265. 

Jack-plane,  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Jalap,  root  of,  its  medical  uses,  665;  pow- 
dered, its  application,  676. 

Jambs  of  doors,  38. 

Jams,  various  kinds  of,  394,  395;  how  to 
preserve,  ib. 

January,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  610,  611 ; 
list  of  articles  in  season,  613;  bills  of  fare 
for  dinner  parties  in,  626,  627. 

Japanned  bed-room  furniture,  prices  of,  208, 
209. 

Jargonel  pears,  drying  of,  398. 

Jaune  mange,  various  receipts  for,  524. 

Jellies,  preparations  of,  393;  various  receipts 
for  making,  399,  400,  479,  481,  526,  527; 
savoury  ones  iced,  403;  of  calf’s  head,  or 
chicken,  495;  colouring  to  stain,  520;  mix- 
ture of  two  coloured  ones,  521 ; running 
of  through  flannel  bags,  ib.;  for  invalids, 
683,  684. 

Jelly  bags,  184. 

Jenny  Lind  soup,  receipt  for,  479. 

Jerusalem  artichokes,  directions  for  dres- 
sing, 487. 

Jeweller’s  rouge,  use  of,  338. 

Jobbing  horses  and  carriages,  comparative 
cost  of  keeping,  604* 
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Johndory,  supplies  of  the,  272. 

Joinery,  31,  35;  tools  in  use  for,  35; 
the  bench,  35;  the  various  kinds  of  saws, 
hatchets,  chisels,  gauges,  planes,  and 
boring  tools  used  in,  36 ; rules,  squares, 
scribes,  revels,  mallets,  and  hammers,  37; 
mouldings,  ib. ; various  kinds  of  doors, 
37-39;  shutters,  39,  40;  sash-frames,  40; 
laying  of  floors,  41;  construction  of  stair- 
cases, 41-45  ; measurement  of  work,  46 ; 
prices  for  labour,  48-54 ; prices  of  labour 
for  prepared  boards  and  floors,  48;  for 
skirtings,  stair-cases,  and  string-boards, 
49;  for  hand-rails,  partitions,  and  sash- 
frames,  50 ; for  sky-lights,  shutters,  win- 
dows doors,  &c.,  51-53;  useful  memoranda 
in  estimating,  54;  wages  per  day  for,  ib. ; 
detailed  contracts  for,  150. 

Joints  of  flooring,  41. 

Joints  made  by  plumbers,  prices  of,  64. 

Joints  of  the  ox,  choice  of,  246,  247;  those 
which  are  most  highly  prized,  247 ; boiling 
of,  456;  gravy  for,  480;  directions  for 
carving,  615. 

Joints  of  mutton,  249;  of  veal,  250;  of  pork, 
251-252. 

Jerusalem  artichoke  soup,  receipt  for,  478, 
479. 

Julienne  soup,  receipt  for,  477. 

June,  domestic  bills  of  fare  tor,  610,  612;  list 
of  articles  in  season,  613 ; bills  of  tare  for 
dinner  parties  in,  629. 

Junket,  Devonshire,  532. 

July,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  610,  612 ; list 
of  articles  in  season,  614 ; bills  of  tare  for 
dinner  parties  in,  629;  bill  of  fare  for  a 
wedding  breakfast  in,  63S. 


K. 

Kales,  supply  of,  301 ; when  in  season,  304. 
Keeping  food,  essentials  tor,  443. 

Kendal  pudding,  515. 

Kentucky  butter  cakes,  making  of,  372. 
Ketchups,  permanent,  408. 

Kettles,  cleaning  the  inside  of,  238. 

Key-hole  saw,  used  in  joinery,  36. 
Kid-boots,  directions  for  cleaning,  226. 
Kid-gloves,  how  to  clean,  420. 
Kidderminster  carpets,  manufacture  of,  180; 
wear  of,  181. 

Kidney  pudding,  receipt  for,  506. 

Kidneys,  broiling  of,  465;  suitable  for  the 
poor,  537. 

Kilns,  for  brick-baking,  11. 

Kilogramme,  the  French  standard  of  weight, 
622. 

King-post,  used  in  roofing,  33. 

Kipperel,  the  cured  salmon,  274. 

Kitchen,  great  care  to  be  taken  in  its 
ventilation,  119;  economy  of  the,  152; 


cooking  stoves,  kitchen  ranges,  smoke 
jacks,  &c.  152;  dressers  and  closets,  153; 
prices  of  kitchen  fittings,  153,  154;  furni- 
ture for  the,  192  et  seq. ; list  of  articles,  and 
prices,  192-194;  best  woods  adapted  for 
the  furniture,  214;  duties  of  the  cook  in 
the,  222. 

Kneading  trough,  for  making  bread,  365. 

Knife-cleaner,  Kent’s,  prices  of,  229. 

Knife-house,  154, 

Knives  and  forks,  directions  for  cleaning, 
228. 

Kolcannon,  an  Irish  dish,  suitable  for  the 
poor,  538. 


L. 

Lace,  different  methods  of  washing,  416. 

Lactation,  establishment  of,  559,  560,  561. 

Lactometer,  use  of  the,  345,  346. 

Ladies’  Dorcas  society,  640. 

Ladies’  lying-in  charity,  rules  of  the,  638. 

Lady’s-maid,  her  duties,  222;  her  wages, 
223. 

Lamb,  varieties  of,  249;  slaughtering  and 
cutting  up,  ib.;  freshness  and  staleness  of 
ib.;  roasting  of,  451;  boiling  of,  456 ; direc- 
tions for  carving  a shoulder  or  fore-quar- 
ter of,  616. 

Lamb  cutlets,  frying  of,  465. 

Lambs  head,  stewing  of,  461 

Lamperns,  stewing  of,  468. 

Lamprey,  natural  habits  of  the,  266. 

Lampreys,  various  ways  of  cooking,  468. 

Lamps,  used  for  lighting  with  oil  and  cam- 
phine,  128;  different  kinds  of,  129;  the 
simple  wick  or  oil  lamp,  ib.;  the  solar 
lamp,  ib. ; the  vesta  lamp,  130 ; the  small 
camphine  night  lamp,  ib. ; gas  lamps, 
130-135 ; directions  for  cleaning,  233,  237, 
238. 

Landau,  its  construction,  602;  its  price, 
603. 

Landaulet,  its  construction,  602. 

Landings,  furniture  for  the,  192;  and  price 
of,  ib. 

Landlord  of  a house,  7. 

Landrails,  prices  of,  257. 

Lard,  preparation  of,  274;  importation  of, 
ib.;  adulterations  of,  ib.;  prices  of,  275; 
how  to  clarify,  463 ; use  of,  in  frying,  ib. ; 
its  medical  uses,  666. 

Larder,  economy  of  the,  155;  for  keeping 
food,  442. 

Larding,  operation  of,  453 ; needle  for,  454. 

Lark  pudding,  receipt  for,  506. 

Larks,  prices  of,  257;  a great  delicacy,  ib. ; 
roasting  of,  453 ; carving  of,  618. 

Latches,  various  kinds  of,  54. 

Lath- work,  in  plastering,  prices  of,  73. 

Lathing  and  plastering,  operation  ot;  670. 
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Laths,  for  plastering  ceilings,  14;  prices  of,  id. 

Laver,  directions  for  dressing,  487. 

Lavender,  tincture  of,  for  medical  use,  672. 

Lavender  water,  receipt  for,  422. 

Lead,  its  uses  for  building  purposes,  19; 
pipes  made  of,  id.;  of  plumbers,  60;  rot 
to  be  used  for  water  pipes,  147 ; use  of  for 
domestic  purposes,  167;  liquor  of  acetate 
of,  666;  plaster  of,  670. 

Lead -work  of  glaziers,  67,  68. 

Leamington  pudding,  514. 

Leases,  nature  and  conditions  of,  7. 

Leather,  uses  of,  for  domestic  purposes,  168 ; 
manufacture  of,  id. ; process  of  currying, 
169;  various  kinds  of,  id.;  art  of  splitting, 
id. ; blacking  that  will  preserve,  227. 

Leather,  patent,  directions  for  cleaning,  226. 

Leeke,  cream,  523. 

Leeks,  supply  of,  301;  when  in  season,  304. 

Legs  of  beef,  247 ; of  mutton,  249 ; of  veal, 
250 ; and  its  economy,  id. 

Lemon-apple  puddings,  514. 

Lemon  bread  pudding,  514. 

Lemon  cakes,  making  of,  372,  373* 

Lemon  cheese,  524. 

Lemon  cheesecakes,  509. 

Lemon  creams,  522,  524. 

Lemon  custards,  525. 

Lemon  dumplings,  517. 

Lemon  jelly,  627. 

Lemon  juice,  fruit  drops  of,  533. 

Lemon  mince  pies,  making  of,  508. 

Lemon  peel,  essence  of,  410 ; tincture  of  id. 

Lemon  pudding,  516. 

Lemon  puffs,  receipt  for,  509. 

Lemon  peel,  juice  and  essence  of,  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  665. 

Lemon  solids,  523. 

Lemon  sponges,  525. 

Lemon  white  sauce,  receipt  for,  482. 

Lemonade,  manufacture  of,  334;  prepara- 
tion of,  389,  390. 

Lemonade  ice,  making  of,  402. 

Lemonade  pudding,  512. 

Lemons,  use  of,  306 ; prices  of,  307 ; always 
in  season,  id. ; syrup  of,  400;  how  to 
pickle,  407. 

Length,  measures  of,  620. 

Lentils,  use  of,  in  building,  33. 

Lettuce,  its  general  use  as  a salad,  302; 
when  in  season,  304;  dressing  of,  490 ; ex- 
tract of,  its  medical  uses,  663. 

Library,  furniture  for  the,  198 ; prices  of,  id. 

Light,  artificial,  theory  of,  120 ; amount  of; 
given  out  by  certain  materials,  id.  ; the 
kindling  point  at  which  combustion  is 
carried  on,  121 ; economy  of,  123 ; candles 
and  candle-making,  materials  for  produc- 
ing, 123  et  seq. ; comparative  cost  of,  135 ; 
table  of  the  cost  of  various  lights  for  five 
hours,  136,  137;  laws  for  regulating  the 
transmission  of,  547. 


Light,  natural,  economy  of  121 ; the  sun’s 
rays,  and  the  different  blinds  in  use  for 
regulating  them,  121  et  seq. ; supply  of, 
160. 

Lighting  of  houses,  natural  and  artiflcial,- 
119  et  seq. ; principles  of  light,  119 ; theory 
of  the  production  of  artificial  light,  120; 
economy  of  natural  light,  id. ; different 
blinds  used  for  regulating  light,  122 ; eco- 
nomy of  artificial  light,  123 ; candles  and 
candle-making  materials,  123-128;  oil  and 
camphine,  and  the  lamps  used  with  them 
128  et  seq. ; of  the  nursery,  572. 

Lighting  materials.  334. 

Lime,  its  uses  and  properties,  13;  different 
kinds  of,  id.  ; prices  of,  id. ; tests  for  the 
detection  of,  in  water,  139. 

Lime,  chloride  of,  its  medical  properties  and 
use,  657. 

Limestone,  used  for  building  purposes,  10  ; 
prices  of,  id. 

Limewood,  its  prices  and  uses,  162. 

Linen,  in  use  for  domestic  purposes,  170; 
manufacture  of,  171 ; t i ble-cloths,  napkins, 
towels,  sheeting,  &c.  186,  184  ; directions 
for  taking  stains  out  of,  227 ; to  be  marked 
with  marking-ink,  231;  repairs  of,  411; 
getting  up  of;  418;  to  restore  it  when 
scorched,  id. 

Linen  materials,  prices  of,  195. 

Ling,  supplies  of,  272. 

Liniments,  for  medical  purposes,  606. 
Linings,  deal-framed,  prices  of  joiner’s 
labour  for,  51. 

Linseed,  infusion  of,  for  medical  purposes, 
665 ; poultice  of,  670. 

Linseed  oil,  338. 

Linseed  tea,  for  invalids,  684. 

Lip  salve,  red,  422. 

Lips,  state  of  the,  a test  of  disease,  647. 
Liqueurs,  extensive  use  of,  331 ; varieties  of, 
ib. ; making  of,  383. 

Liquorice  sugar,  290. 

Liquors,  unfermented,  various  kinds  of,  334. 
Liquors  for  medical  purposes,  666. 
Lisbon-wine,  prices  of,  330. 

Litre,  the  standard  unit  of  measure  of 
capacity  in  France,  622. 

Liver,  a food  suitable  for  the  poor,  537. 
Liver-pudding,  suitable  for  the  poor,  536. 
Liver  sauce,  482. 

Liveries,  property  in,  225. 

Loaf,  quartern,  weight  and  cost  of  the,  282. 
Lobster  patties,  receipt  for,  506. 

Lobster  pie,  receipt  for,  505. 

Lobster  rissoles,  prepared  as  a corner  dish, 
497. 

Lobster  salad,  dressing  of,  490. 

Lobster  sauce,  receipt  for,  483. 

Lobster  soup,  receipt  for,  476. 

Lobsters,  supplies  of,  273 ; natural  history 
of,  ib. ; directions  for  dressing,  471,  472. 
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Locks,  fixing  of,  38 ; changes  for.  54;  vari- 
ous kinds  of,  and  prices  of,  54,  58. 

Lodgers,  laws  respecting,  7. 

Loin  of  mutton,  249;  of  veal,  250. 

Loo-tables,  prices  of,  200. 

Looking-glasses,  directions  for  cleaning, 
233. 

Lucerne,  for  horses,  588. 

Lucifer  matches,  supplies  of,  335. 

Lungs,  natural  economy  of  the,  429;  che- 
mical changes  effected  by  the,  ib. 

Lustres,  directions  for  cleaning,  233. 

Lustring,  of  china  ware,  178,  179. 

Lying-in-room,  management  of  the,  554  et 
seq. ; preparations  required,  555 ; the 
nurse,  ib. ; baby-linen,  556  8 ; should  be  as 
airy  as  possible,  558 ; management  of  the 
mother,  ib.;  and  of  the  infant,  562 ; articles 
required  for  the  management  of  the  in- 
fanr,  tu;  dry  nursing,  56S  {see  Nursing). 


M. 

Macaroni,  manufacture  and  quality  of, 
296;  price  of,  297 ; various  ways  of  pre- 
paring as  a corner  dish,  497,  498. 

Macaroni  puddings,  512. 

Macaroons,  making  of,  375. 

Mace,  natural  history  and  properties  of, 
294 ; adulteration  of,  ib. ; prices  of,  295 ; 
essence  of,  410. 

Mackerel,  supplies  of,  270,  271;  natural 
habits  of,  ib. ; boiling  and  broiling,  potting 
and  pickling  of,  470,  471;  directions  ior 
carving,  615. 

Mackerel  pi**,  receipt  for,  505. 

Made  dishes,  or  entries,  directions  for  mak- 
ing, 491  et  seq. 

Made  gravies,  receipts  for,  480. 

Madeira  puddings,  516. 

Madeira  wine,  qualities  of,  329 ; prices  of, 
330;  British,  380. 

Madras  curry,  prepared  as  a dish,  497. 

Magnesia,  tests  for  detecting  in  water,  139 ; 
carbonate  of,  for  medical  uses,  666;  sul- 
phate of,  666,  67 6. 

Magnesian  clay,  employment  of,  in  manu- 
facturing porcelain,  175. 

Magnesian  stone,  prices  of,  10. 

Mahogany,  its  use  for  furniture,  161; 
Honduras  and  Spanish,  ib. ; prices  of,  162 ; 
its  adaptation  for  furniture,  214. 

Maid-of-all-work,  her  duties,  223. 

Maids,  boiling  and  frying  of,  470. 

Maintenance  of  in-door  men-servants,  221 ; 
of  female  servants,  223. 

Malay  fowls,  keeping  of,  356. 

Malt,  consists  of  grain,  316;  its  preparation 
and  use  in  brewing,  316  et  seq. ; selection 
of,  317 ; price  of,  ib. ; quantity  of  hops  used 


for  each  bushel  of,  321 ; quantity  of  yeast 
used  to  each  quarter  of,  322. 

Malt  and  Sugar,  relative  cost  of,  in  brewing, 
378. 

Malt  liquors,  great  varieties  of,  316;  mate- 
rials for  producing,  ib. ; brewing  of,  323, 
324;  adulteration  of,  324;  prices  of,  ib. ; 
bottling  of,  379. 

Malt-wine,  making  of,  380. 

Man,  natural  economy  of,  as  affected  by  his 
artificial  habits,  424  et  seq. ; his  structure, 
424;  his  organs,  and  their  functions,  424  6 ; 
the  skeleton,  424,  425 ; the  muscles,  425 ; 
the  nervous  system,  426;  the  organs  of 
digestion  and  assimilation,  ib. ; the  blood, 
427 ; the  organs  of  reproduction,  431 ; fat, 
and  its  economy  in  the  system,  ib. 

Man-servant,  his  duties,  220. 

Manchester  pudding,  515. 

Mangle,  uses  of  the,  412. 

Mangling,  directions  for,  419. 

Manna,  sugar  of,  290;  its  medical  properties 
and  use,  666. 

Manure-hole  must  always  be  provided,  156. 

Maple,  its  use  for  furniture,  161 ; its  prices, 
162. 

Maranta  arrow-root,  296;  prices  of,  ib. 

Maraschino,  making  of,  383. 

Marble,  used  for  building  purposes,  10; 
prices  of,  ib. ; used  for  domestic  purposes, 
172;  adaptation  for  bed-room  furniture, 
214;  directions  for  cleaning,  236,  237; 
taking  stains  out  of,  237. 

Marble  cement,  Keene’s  patent,  price  of,  14. 

Marble  masonry,  24;  prices  of  machinery- 
polished  chimneypieces,  25;  wages  and 
measuring  of,  ib. 

Marbling,  prices  of,  76. 

March,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  610,  612; 
list  of  articles  in  season,  613 ; bills  of  fare 
for  dinner  parties  in,  627,  628. 

Marjoram,  used  for  seasoning,  302;  essence 
Of,  409. 

Marketing,  general  remarks  on,  241. 

Marking,  and  marking  ink,  411. 

Marl-stocks,  a kind  of  brick  used  for  build- 
ing, 12. 

Marlborough  pudding,  515. 

Marmalade,  various  receipts  for  the  making 
of,  397,  398. 

Marquetry,  manufacture  of,  164. 

Marriage  of  a daughter,  visits  of  friends 
after  the,  623. 

Marrow-bones,  boiling  of;  457.- 

Marsala,  prices  of,  330. 

Marsden-cake,  prepared  as  a corner  dish,  491. 

Marsh-mallows,  their  medical  properties 
and  use,  666,  667. 

Masden  wine,  purchase  of,  330. 

Mash-tubs,  used  for  brewing,  318,  319. 

Mason,  his  specified  duties,  98;  his  charges* 
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Masonry  23  {see  Stone  and  Marble  Masonry). 

Master,  his  authority  over  his  apprentice, 
224;  not  bound  to  give  a servant  a cha- 
racter, ib.;  punishment  for  falsely  per- 
sonating, ib. ; his  liabilities,  224,  225. 

Master  and  mistress,  their  co-operation 
required  in  the  practice  of  domestic  econ- 
omy, 3. 

Master-builders,  their  charges,  9. 

Mastic  cement,  price  of,  14. 

Materials  lor  building  ( see  Building). 

Mats,  prices  of,  192 ; to  preserve  sheep-skins 
for,  423. 

Matting,  cocoa-nut,  manufacture  of,  180, 
181. 

Matting,  passage,  directions  for  cleaning, 
234. 

Mattresses,  184;  different  materials  of,  ib. ; 
prices  of,  187,  188 ; charges  lor  re-making, 
188. 

May,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  610,  612;  list 
of  articles  in  season,  613 ; bills  of  fare  for 
dinner  parties  in,  628,  629. 

Mayonaise  salad,  dressing  of,  491. 

Mead,  making  of,  383 ; sparkling  and  cow- 
slip, ib. 

Meal  of  Indian  com,  276,  277 ; of  barley,  277 ; 
of  oats,  ib. ; of  peas  and  beans,  278 ; adulter- 
ations of,  279,  280. 

Meals,  suited  lor  the  nursery,  579 ; arrange- 
ments to  be  observed  at,  580. 

Measles,  medical  treatment  of,  688. 

Measurement,  plan  of  payment  by,  in 
house-building,  146;  of  marble  masonry, 
25. 

Measures,  tables  of,  for  housekeeping 
purposes,  619  et  seq. ; used  in  France,  622. 

Measures,  glass,  for  compounding  drugs, 
653. 

Meat,  supplies  of,  242  et  seq.  ( see  Butcher’s 
Meat);  preservation  of,  by  salting,  404; 
directions  for  cooking,  444;  frozen,  ib. ; 
jointing  of,  448;  steaming  of,  457 ; when  in 
season,  613,  614. 

Meat  balls,  preparation  of,  493. 

Meat  pickle,  receipt  for,  405. 

Meat  soup,  for  family  use,  474 ; with  peas, 
for  the  poor,  537 ; with  rice,  538. 

Meats,  preserved,  preparation  of,  253-255. 

Meats  ( see  Animal  Food). 

Medical  attendance,  when  to  be  provided  by 
the  master,  225. 

Medical  hygeine,  679  et  seq.  * 

Medicine,  science  of,  644;  properties  of 
different  medicines,  and  their  modes  of 
operations,  652,  653 ; alphabetical  list  of, 
654  et  seq.  ( see  Drugs);  table  of  propor- 
tionate doses  of,  for  different  ages,  673; 
classification  of  remedies,  and  receipts  for 
their  administration,  673  et  seq. 

Medicine,  Domestic,  the  ordinary  resources 
of;  686  et  seq. ; in  cases  of  fever,  686-689 ; 


of  inflammation,  690;  of  skin  diseases,  692; 
domestic  surgery,  693-695. 

Medicine  chest,  654. 

Medlar  jelly,  receipt  for,  400. 

Medlars,  use  of,  305 ; when  in  season,  307. 

Medley,  pie,  receipt  for,  505. 

Melons,  how  to  preserve,  like  ginger,  296; 
hot-house  fruits,  306;  when  in  season, 
307. 

Melt,  the,  suitable  for  the  poor,  536. 

Melted  butter,  receipt  for,  483. 

Memel  timber,  its  value  for  building  pur- 
poses, 15 ; prices  of,  16. 

Men-servants,  220,  221 ; duties  of,  ib. ; wages 
and  maintenance  of,  221. 

Mercury,  different  preparations  of,  for  me- 
dical purposes,  667. 

Mesmerising,  fallacy  of,  682. 

Metallic- wicked  candles,  126, 132. 

Metals  used  for  building  purposes,  17-20; 
iron,  17;  lead,  19;  copper,  ib. ; zinc  and 
tin,  20;  varieties  of,  used  for  furniture, 
165 ; gold-leaf  gilding,  silver-plating,  &c., 
166;  iron,  table-cutlery,  copper,  lead  tin, 
and  zinc,  167 ; alloys,  168. 

Meters,  wet  and  dry,  prices  of,  66 ; for  gas 
132. 

Metropolitan  building  act,  83. 

Mice,  poisoning  of,  238. 

Mildew,  directions  for  removing,  227. 

Miliary  fever,  medical  treatment  of,  689. 

Milk,  257 ; supplies  of,  259 ; adulterations  of, 
260 ; cream  the  oily  part  of,  ib. ; manage- 
ment of,  347-349;  preservation  of,  349; 
various  preparations  of,  531,  532 ; flow  of, 
after  child-birth,  560. 

Milk-punch,  making  of,  384. 

Milk-sugar,  290. 

Milk-teeth,  time  of  their  appearance,  o51. 

Mince-meat,  making  of,  508. 

Mince-pies,  making  of,  508. 

Minced  beef  or  mutton,  warming  up  of,  492, 
493. 

Minced  veal,  receipt  for  making,  494. 

Minerals  used  in  the  adulteration  of  flour 
279. 

Mint,  used  for  seasoning,  302. 

Mint  julep,  preparation  of,  391. 

Mint  sauce,  receipt  for,  483. 

Miroton  of  veal,  receipt  lor  making,  494. 

Miscarriage,  causes  and  treatment  of,  555. 

Mistress,  the  master’s  co-operation  with, 
required  in  carrying  out  the  practice  of 
domestic  economy,  3. 

Mistresses,  216  ( see  Servants). 

Mitra-box  of  a joiner’s  bench,  36. 

Mixed  pickles,  407. 

Mixed  preserves  for  children,  395. 

Mixtures,  various  kinds  of,  for  medica 
purposes,  667. 

Modelling,  process  of,  in  manufacturing 
porcelain,  177. 
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Molasses  cakes,  making  of,  373. 

Morbid  anatomy,  explanation  of,  644. 

Moreen  curtains,  183. 

Morel,  growth  of  the,  304. 

Morocco  leather,  manufacture  of,  169. 

Mortar  for  building  purposes,  13;  preparation 
of,  14 ; use  of,  in  brickwork,  29. 

Mortar,  Wedge  wood,  for  compounding 
drugs,  653. 

Mortise-chisel,  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Mortise-locks,  38,  54. 

Moselle,  qualities  of,  329. 

Mother,  treatment  of  the,  at  the  time  of 
child-birth,  558-562 ; her  diet  when  suck- 
ling, 561. 

Mother’s  milk,  a good  substitute  for  the,  576. 

Moths,  directions  for  preserving  furs  and 
woollen  from,  228,  238. 

Mould  of  an  arch,  24. 

Moulded  creams,  various  receipts  for,  524. 

Moulding-planes,  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Mouldings,  various  kinds  of,  in  joinery,  37; 
prices  of,  in  plastering,  73,  74;  expenses 
of  painting,  76 ; charges  for,  in  house  de- 
coration, 78. 

Moulds  for  making  blanc-mange,  jellies,  <fec. 
521. 

Muffins,  making  of,  370. 

Mulberries,  when  in  season,  307 ; syrup  of, 
400. 

Mulled  wines  for  invalids,  684. 

Mullet,  271 ; directions  for  dressing,  471. 

Mullagatawny  soup,  directions  for  making, 
474. 

Mulling  port  and  claret,  384. 

Muriate  of  lime,  tests  for  detecting  in  water, 
139. 

Muscles  of  man,  425. 

Mushroom  ketchup,  408. 

Mushroom  powder,  making  of,  410. 

Mushroom  sauce,  receipt  for,  482. 

Mushrooms,  supplies  of,  302  ; varieties  of, 
303 ; purchase  of,  304 ; when  in  season,  ib. ; 
how  to  pickle,  407 ; stewing  of,  489 ; pot- 
ting of,  533. 

Music  stools,  prices  of,  200. 

Muslin  curtains,  183. 

Mussel-plum  cheese,  receipt  for,  397. 

Mussels,  supplies  of,  273 

Must,  preparation  of,  for  wine,  326. 

Mustard,  natural  history  and  properties  of, 
293;  adulteration  of,  ib.;  purchasing  of 
ib. ; prices  of,  295. 

Mustard,  poultice  of,  for  medical  purposes, 
676. 

Mustard  and  cress,  used  as  a salad,  302; 
when  in  season,  304. 

Mutton,  proportion  of  bone  to  meat  in,  244 ; 
varieties  of,  247,  248;  different  joints  of, 
249 ; best  test  of  its  goodness,  ib. ; home- 
fed,  341;  roasting  of,  451;  leg,  shoulder, 
and  neck,  boiling  of,  456;  the  various 


ways  of  warming  up,  492,  493 ; scalloped, 
493;  potted,  ib. ; en  masquerade,  ib. ; 
carving  a haunch  of,  615 ; carving  a sad- 
dle, leg,  and  shoulder  of,  616. 

Mutton^  rolled,  roasting  of,  452. 

Mutton  broth,  directions  for  making,  474; 
suited  for  infants,  576. 

Mutton  chops,  boiling  of,  465. 

Mutton-custard,  for  bowel  complaints,  684. 

Mutton  cutlets,  stewing  of,  458;  frying  of,  464. 

Mutton  puddings,  receipts  for,  506. 

Mutton  steaks,  as  a corner  dish,  496. 

Myrrh,  tincture  of,  for  medical  use,  672. 


N. 

Nails,  various  kinds  of,  55;  prices  of,  ib. 

Naphtha,  used  for  lighting,  128,  129. 

Napkin  press,  utility  of  a,  184. 

Napkins,  183,  184. 

Narcotics,  their  medical  uses,  677. 

Nasturtiums,  used  for  seasoning,  202;  how 
to  pickle,  406. 

Natural  economy  of  man,  424  ( see  Man). 

Neck  of  veal,  250. 

Nectarines,  their  wholesomeness  doubtful, 
305 ; when  in  season,  307. 

Needle-work  to  be  done  by  the  housemaid, 
231. 

Nervous  system  in  man,  426 ; diseases  of  the. 

652. 

Nettle,  a nutritious  vegetable,  304;  dressing 
of  the,  490- 

Night-lamp,  camphine,  130. 

Night-lights,  use  of,  128. 

Nipples,  sore,  treatment  of,  561. 

Nitre,  properties  of,  in  preserving,  404. 

Nitric  acid,  its  medical  properties  and  use, 
655. 

Nitric  ether,  spirit  of,  for  medical  use,  671. 

Normandy  pippins,  527. 

Notice  to  quit  a house,  form  of  giving,  6. 

Nottingham  cottage  cart,  600. 

November,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  611,  613; 
list  of  articles  in  season,  614 ; bills  of  fare 
for  dinner  parties  in,  631. 

Noyeau,  making  of,  383. 

Nursery,  articles  for  the,  and  their  prices* 
212;  bedsteads  and  bedding  for  the,  ib.; 
aspect  and  ventilation  of  the,  570. 

Nursery  of  a lying-in-room,  general  manage- 
ment of  the,  569  et  seq. ; the  infant,  569 ; 
the  nursery  maid  and  her  utensils,  ib.; 
the  temperature,  furniture,  &c.  571 ; ma- 
nagement of  the  child  from  the  end  of  the 
month  572  ( see  Infant) ; after  weaning,  577 ; 
food  suited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the, 
579. 

Nursery-maid,  qualifications  required  in  the, 
569,  570. 

Nurses  for  the  lying-in-room,  555;  their 
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qualifications.  556 ; their  wages,  ib. ; wet 
and  dry  nursing,  568. 

Nursing  the  sick,  general  directions  for,  685, 
686. 

Nutmegs,  natural  history  and  properties  of, 
293,  294 ; adulteration  of,  294 ; prices  of, 
295 ; essence  of,  410. 

Nuts,  indigestibility  of,  305;  prices  of,  307. 


0. 

Oak,  the  most  valuable  timber  for  building 
purposes,  15;  its  use  for  furniture,  161; 
its  prices,  162;  its  adaptation  for  furniture, 
214. 

Oak  bark,  its  medical  properties  and  use,  662. 

Oatmeal,  supplies  of,  277;  its  value  as  an 
article  of  food,  id.;  prices  of,  ib. ; buying 
of,  278;  adulterations  of,  279,  280. 

Oatmeal  cakes,  Scotch,  374. 

Oatmeal  gruel,  suited  for  infants,  576. 

Oatmeal  porridge,  631. 

Oatmeal  pudding,  making  of,  511. 

Oats  for  horses,  589 ; prices  of,  590. 

October,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  611,  613; 
list  of  articles  in  season,  614 ; bills  of  fare 
for  dinner  parties  in,  631. 

Offices  attached  to  domiciles,  152 ; furniture 
for,  192 ; and  list  of  prices,  192-194. 

Ogee  pannellings  of  doors,  38. 

Oil  for  lighting,  124,  125,  128 ; and  the  lamps 
used  with  them,  128;  directions  for  ex- 
tracting it  from  boards,  235 ; prioes  of,  338. 

Oil-cloths  used  for  table-covers,  181. 

Oil  gas,  manufacture  of,  132. 

Oil  lamps,  varieties  of,  129  et  seq. 

Oil-polishing  of  furniture,  165. 

Oleic  acid,  124. 

Olive  oil,  338;  a means  of  preserving  fish, 
255;  use  of,  in  frying,  463. 

Olives,  culture  and  qualities  of,  308;  prepa- 
ration of,  308,  309 ; prices  of,  309. 

Omelets,  prepared  as  a corner  dish,  498 ; 
making  of,  518,  519. 

Onion  sauce,  receipt  for,  482. 

Onion  soup,  receipt  for,  478. 

Onion  vinegar,  making  of,  386. 

Onions,  301 ; varieties  of,  ib. ; when  in  sea- 
son, 304;  howto  pickle,  407;  the  various 
ways  of  dressing,  487. 

Oolitic  stones,  used  for  building  purposes, 
10;  Portland,  Caen,  and  Bath  stone,  ib. 

Opium,  confection  of,  661 ; liniment  of,  666 ; 
tincture  of,  for  medical  use,  672 ; wine  of, 
673. 

Orange  biscuits,  making  of,  375. 

Orange  brandy,  making  of,  384. 

Orange  cheesecakes,  509. 

Orange  cream,  521,  522. 

Orange  jelly,  different  receipts  for,  399,  527. 

Orange  marmalade,  receipts  for,  397,  398. 


Orange  marmalade  pudding,  515. 

Orange  peel,  essence  of,  410 ; tincture  of,  ib. ; 

infusion  of,  and  its  medical  uses,  664. 
Orange,  syrup  of,  400. 

Orange  tarts,  receipts  for,  508. 

Orange  wine,  making  of.  381. 

Orangeade,  preparation  of,  389. 

Oranges,  large  importation  of,  306 ; whole- 
someness of,  ib. ; prices  of,  306,  307  ; when 
in  season,  307. 

Organs  of  man,  and  their  functions,  424, 
431. 

Oriental  china,  manufacture  of,  174. 

Ormolu  ornaments,  directions  for  cleaning, 
233. 

Ornamentation  of  glazed  ware,  178, 179. 
Ortolans,  roasting  of,  453. 

Oven,  for  baking  bread,  S65. 

Oven-roasting,  454. 

Ovens  for  baking,  446. 

Ovolo  mouldings,  37. 

Ovolo  pannellings  of  doors,  38. 

Ox,  different  joints  of  the,  246,  247. 
Ox-cheek,  stewing  of,  460. 

Ox-cheek  soup,  directions  for  making,  474. 
Ox-feet  jelly,  526. 

Ox-palate,  as  a corner-dish,  496. 

Ox-tail  soup,  directions  for  making,  474. 
Ox-tongue,  stewing  of,  460;  directions  for 
carving,  616. 

Oxford-puddings,  516. 

Oxford-sausages,  receipt  for,  485. 
Oyster-ketchup,  making  of,  408. 

Oyster- patties,  receipt  for,  506. 

Oyster- sauce,  receipt  for,  483. 

Oyster-soup,  receipt  for,  476. 

Oysters,  273;  natural  history  of,  ib.;  pickled, 
405;  directions  for  feeding,  dressing, 
and  pickling,  472, 


P. 

Packing,  process  of,  in  bathing,  680,  681. 

Page,  his  duties,  220. 

Paint,  directions  for  cleaning,  235;  for  re- 
moving spots  of  from  window  panes,  236; 
for  removing  it  from  cloth,  227. 

Painter,  his  specified  duties,  99 ; his  charges, 
102. 

Painting  and  colouring,  as  applied  to  house- 
building, 74;  the  tools  employed,  ib.; 
wood  painting,  ib. ; in  distemper,  ib.; 
measurement  of  work,  74,  75;  prices  ot 
labour  and  materials,  75 ; of  grained  imi- 
tations, 76;  of  marbling,  varnishing, 
moulding,  writing,  gilding,  and  colouring, 
76,  77- 

Painting,  materials  for,  21;  prices  of,  22; 
process  of,  in  manufacturing  porcelain, 
176,  177,  178. 

Palates  of  beef,  stewed,  460. 
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Palliasses,  prices  of,  187. 

Palm  oil,  for  lighting,  124. 

Palmer’s  metallic-wicked  candles,  126, 132. 

Pancakes,  directions  for  making,  and  vari- 
ous receipts  for,  518. 

Panellings  of  doors,  37;  various  kinds  of,  38. 

Pans,  cleaning  the  inside  of,  238. 

Pantiles,  use  of  and  prices,  12. 

Pantry,  economy  of  the,  155. 

Pap-boat  required  for  infants,  562. 

Paper,  in  use  for  domestic  purposes,  170; 
manufacture  of,  171 ; used  in  roasting,  451. 

Paper-hanger,  his  specified  duties,  99. 

Paper-hanging,  process  of,  77;  measure- 
ment of,  ib.;  different  kinds  of,  and 
charges,  77,  78. 

Paper-hangings,  22 ; prices  of,  ib. ; directions 
for  cleaning,  235. 

Paper  shavings,  use  of,  for  stuffing,  184. 

Papier-machd,  its  use  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, 171. 

Parapets,  height  and  thickness  of,  84. 

Paregoric  elixir,  an  expectorant,  677. 

Parian  cement,  price  of,  14;  employment 
of,  71. 

Paring  chisel  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Parish  apprentices,  laws  respecting,  224. 

Parker’s  cement,  13. 

Parmesan  cheese,  261. 

Parsley,  used  as  a garnish,  302. 

Parsley  and  butter,  482. 

Parsley  pie,  receipt  for,  503. 

Parsnip  wine,  making  of,  382. 

Parsnips,  301;  when  in  season,  304;  dressing 
of,  487 ; fricassee  of,  ib. 

Parties,  breakfast,  dinner,  and  evening,  624 ; 
costs  of,  625,  626  et  seq. 

Partitions,  in  building,  33 ; prices  of  carpen- 
ter’s labour  for,  47 ; of  joiner’s  labour  for, 
50 ; plastering  of,  69. 

Partridge  pie,  receipt  for,  503. 

Partridge  soup,  receipt  for,  476. 

Partridges,  trussing  and  roasting  of,  448; 
potting  of,  as  a side-dish,  499;  directions 
for  carving,  618. 

Party- walls,  height  of  above  roof,  84;  chases 
in,  85. 

Paste,  for  pies  and  patties,  500  et  seq. 

Pastilles,  receipts  for,  423. 

Pastry,  315;  directions  for  making,  and 
various  receipts  for,  507. 

Pastry  and  savoury  puddings,  directions  for 
making,  and  various  receipts  for,  499-509. 

Pastry  cooks,  provide  for  breakfast  and 
dinner  parties,  624;  costs  of,  ib. 

Pasture,  for  the  dairy,  344. 

Patch-board,  for  stair-case  hand-rails,  45. 

Pathology,  general  outline  of,  644  et  seq. ; 
definition  of  terms,  644;  examination  of 
symptoms,  644  et  seq. ; circumstances  as 
to  age,  temperature,  &c.  649;  structural 
changes,  651. 


Patties,  directions  for  making,  and  various 
receipts  for,  502-506. 

Paving  stone,  varieties  of,  in  use,  10. 

Paving  tiles,  various  kinds  of,  12. 

Peaches,  preservation  of  in  brandy,  401; 
wholesomeness  of,  305 ; when  in  season,  307. 

Pea-fowl,  keeping  of  the,  357. 

Pea-hens,  consumption  of,  256. 

Pea-meal,  uses  of,  278 ; adulteration  of,  279. 

Pea-soup,  receipts  for,  477,  478  ; suitable  for 
the  poor,  538. 

Pear  tree,  its  uses,  162. 

Pearlash,  utility  of,  337. 

Pears,  wholesomeness  of,  305;  when  in 
season,  307;  for  making  perry,  324;  syrup 
of,  400;  directions  for  keeping,  444;  how 
to  stew,  528 ; baked,  ib. 

Peas,  302;  when  in  season,  304;  directions 
for  dressing  different  kinds  of,  489. 

Peas-pudding,  receipt  for,  507. 

Peat,  nature  and  properties  of,  108 ; charred 
peat,  ib. 

Pellitory  of  Spain,  its  medical  properties  and 
uses,  670. 

Pembroke  pudding,  512. 

Pembroke  tables,  prices  of,  202. 

Pencil  drawings,  setting  of,  421. 

Pepper,  natural  history  and  properties  of, 
292 ; black  and  white,  ib. ; Cayenne,  ib. ; 
adulteration  of,  292,  293;  prices  of,  295; 
confection  of,  661. 

Peppermint,  essence  of,  410. 

Peppermint  drops,  533. 

Perambulators,  convenience  of,  for  infants, 
575. 

Perch,  265;  dressing  of,  467;  boiling  and 
stewing  of,  ib. 

Perry,  the  fermented  juice  of  pears,  324; 
manufacture  of,  325 ; prices  of,  ib. 

Persian  carpets,  manufacture  of,  179. 

Persian  fowl,  keeping  of,  357. 

Pettitoes,  251. 

Phaetons,  their  construction,  600;  their 
price,  603. 

Pheasants,  prices  of,  257;  directions  for  carv- 
ing, 618. 

Pheasant  pie,  receipt  for,  503. 

Phrenology,  fallacy  of,  682. 

Pickled  pork,  preparation  of,  253;  boiling 
of,  456. 

Pickles,  making  of,  385,  386;  various  pre- 
parations of,  406,  407,  511 ; adulteration  of, 
511 ; mixed  pickles,  ib. 

Pickling,  various  receipts  for,  404-407;  in 
vinegar,  406. 

Pies,  savoury  raised  crust  for,  501;  direc- 
tions for  making,  and  various  receipts  for, 
502-506. 

Pig,  sucking,  roasting  of,  452;  directions 
for  carving,  617. 

Pigeon-pie,  receipts  for,  503. 

Pigeons,  rearing  and  consumption  of,  256, 
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257;  keeping  of,  358 ; trussing  and  roasting 
of,  447,  453 ; stewing  of,  462 ; broiling  of, 
465 ; potting  of,  as  a side-dish,  499 ; carv- 
ing of,  618. 

Pig-meat,  251. 

Pigs,  varieties  of,  251 ; feeding,  killing,  and 
cutting  up  of,  ib.;  home-fed,  341-3;  general 
management  of,  342 ; breeding  of,  343. 

Pig’s  blood,  appropriable  to  the  poor,  537. 

Pig’s  cheek,  for  boiling,  457. 

Pig’s  fry,  465. 

Pig’s  pettitoes,  boiling  of,  457. 

Pike,  supplies  of,  265 ; baking  of,  468. 

Pikelets,  making  of,  370. 

Pilchards,  supplies  of,  272. 

Pilentum  phaeton,  its  construction,  600. 

Pillan,  prepared  as  a corner  dish,  497. 

Pillow-cases,  prices  of,  190. 

Pillow  ticks,  prices  of,  191. 

Pillows,  prices  of,  185. 

Pills,  compounding  of,  653,  654. 

Pimento,  natural  history  and  properties  of, 
294 ; adulteration  of,  ib. ; prices  of,  295. 

Pine,  its  value  for  building  purposes,  15; 
prices  of,  16 ; white  and  yellow,  its  use  for 
furniture,  162 ; its  prices,  ib. 

Pine-apple  cream,  521. 

Pine-apple  marmalade,  398. 

Pine-apple  syrup,  receipt  for,  400. 

Pine-apples,  hot-house  luxuries,  306;  their 
importation  and  cheapness,  ib.;  how  to 
preserve,  396. 

Pipe-clay,  use  of,  in  manufacturing  porcelain, 
176. 

Piperine,  its  vegeto-alkaline  properties,  284. 

Pipers,  272 ; directions  for  dressing,  471. 

Pipes,  for  clay-draining,  12;  their  various 
kinds  and  prices,  12, 13 ; rain  water,  and 
their  prices,  17-20 ; lead  made  by  plumbers, 
60;  and  their  prices,  64;  socket,  rain- 
water, and  funnel  ones,  and  their  prices,  65. 

Pipkin,  required  for  infants,  562. 

Pippins,  Normandy,  supplies  of,  298. 

Place,  directions  for  carving,  615. 

Place-bricks,  use  of,  in  building,  11,  12; 
prices  of,  ib. 

Plaice,  269 ; boiling  and  frying  of,  469. 

Plain  sewing,  410,  411. 

Planes,  various  kinds  of,  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Planks  of  timber,  tables  of  their  measure- 
ment, 15, 16 ; prices  of,  16. 

Plans  of  houses,  on  the  choice  of  a plan,  82 ; 
those  suited  to  towns,  96;  specifications 
of  the  different  trades  employed,  96-99. 

Plaster,  for  building  purposes,  13;  its  prices, 
ib. ; preparation  of,  14. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  its  uses  in  building,  13 ; 
prices  of,  ib. ; used  in  the  adulteration  of 
flcur,  279,  280. 

Plasterer,  his  specified  duties,  97;  his  charges, 
102. 

Plasterer’s  work,  69;  tools  for,  ib. ; ceilings 


and  partitions,  ib. ; walls,  70 ; stucco  and 
cement,  71 ; ornamental  plastering,  71,  72 ; 
enrichments,  72 ; scagliola,  ib. ; prices  of 
different  kinds  of  work,  73. 

Plastering  ceilings,  14. 

Plasters  for  medical’  purposes,  670. 

Plate  and  plated  goods,  prices  of,  195. 

Plate-cleaning,  directions  for,  229. 

Plate  glass,  prices  of,  21 ; manufacture  of, 
174. 

Plate  powder,  directions  for  using  it,  227. 

Plating,  process  of,  166 ; improvements  in,  ib • 

Pleurisy,  medical  treatment  of,  690. 

Plough-planes,  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Ploughing,  operation  of,  in  joinery,  36. 

Plum-jam,  how  to  preserve,  395. 

Plum-jelly,  receipt  for,  399. 

Plum-pudding,  various  receipts  for,  513 ; suit- 
able for  the  poor,  535. 

Plum-pudding  sauce,  520. 

Plum-tarts,  receipts  for,  508. 

Plum-water  ice,  making  of,  403. 

Plumber,  his  specified  duties,  97 ; his 
charges,  103. 

Plumber’s  work,  60;  tools  for,  ib. ; soldering 
sheet-lead  and  pipes,  ib. ; pumps  and 
water-closets,  61 ; baths,  63 ; list  of  articles 
used  by  him,  with  their  prices,  64-67. 

Plumbing,  detailed  contracts  for,  13L 

Plums,  unwholesomeness  of,  305 ; prices  of, 
307 ; when  in  season,  ib. ; bottling  of,  401. 

Plums,  French,  298. 

Pneumonia,  medical  treatment  of,  690. 

Poached  eggs,  531. 

Podovies,  receipt  for,  506. 

Poisons,  different  kinds  of,  and  their  medi- 
cal treatment  695-697. 

Poland  fowls,  keeping  of  the,  356. 

Pole-plates,  used  in  roofing,  33. 

Polishing  of  furniture,  different  modes  o£ 
165. 

Pollan,  supplies  of  the,  267. 

Pollards  of  wheat,  its  use,  276. 

Polonies,  preparation  of,  253;  receipt  for, 
484. 

Pomegranate,  its  medical  properties  and 
uses,  670. 

Pommade  divine,  receipts  for,  422. 

Pond-fish,  supplies  and  treatment  of,  267, 

268. 

Pond-water  for  domestic  purposes,  142. 

Pony,  qualities  of  the,  585. 

Poor,  dwellings  of  the,  158,  159 ; cookery  for 
the,  534  et  seq. ; various  kinds  of  cheap 
food  suitable  for  the,  535-539. 

Poor  knight’s  pudding,  512. 

Poor  neighbours,  duties  owing  to,  636; 
visiting  the,  ib. 

Poppy  heads,  decoction  of,  medical  proper- 
ties and  uses  of,  662. 

Popular  fallacies,  682. 

Porcelain,  Granger’s,  474,  475. 
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Pork,  varieties  of,  251 ; cutting  up,  and  dif- 
ferent joints  of,  ib. ; the  leg  the  most  eco- 
nomical joint,  252 ; choice  of,  ib. ; pickled, 
253;  home-fed,  341;  cost  of,  343;  roasting 
of,  451 ; stuffing  for,  484 ; various  ways  of 
warming  up,  495,  496 ; hashed  and  devilled, 
495. 

Pork  chops,  frying  of,  465. 

Pork-pies,  preparation  of,  253 ; plain  crusts 
for,  501 ; raised  crusts  for,  505. 

Pork  sausages,  directions  for  making,  484. 

Pork  steaks,  as  a corner  dish,  496. 

Porridge,  oatmeal,  531 ; rice,  ib. ; oatmeal 
or  rice  suitable  for  the  poor,  538. 

Port,  qualities  of,  329;  prices  of,  330;  how 
to  mull,  384. 

Porter,  brewing  of,  323 ; prices  of,  324. 

Portland  cement,  price  of,  14. 

Portland  stone,  prices  of,  10. 

Posset  syllabub,  532. 

Posts  for  washing,  412. 

Pot-au-feu,  directions  for  making,  474. 

Potash,  utility  of,  337. 

Potash  water,  preparation  of,  390. 

Potass,  liquor  of,  for  medical  uses,  666 ; ni- 
trate of,  a diuretic,  677;  and  a refrigerant, 
678. 

Potato  bread,  cost  of,  367. 

Potato  cheesecakes,  509. 

Potato-flour,  mode  of  detecting,  278. 

Potato  fritters,  519. 

Potato  paste,  receipt  for,  501. 

Potatoe  pie,  as  a corner  dish,  496;  receipt 
for,  505. 

Potato  puddings,  receipts  for,  507,  514. 

Potatoes,  supplies  of,  299;  their  component 
parts,  300;  new  and  old,  ib.;  when  in 
season,  304;  directions  for  keeping,  444; 
the  various  ways  of  dressing,  486;  pre- 
pared as  a corner  dish,  496;  souffid  of, 
520. 

Potted  meats,  use  of,  312;  directions  for 
making,  492 ; used  as  side  dishes,  498. 

Pottery,  174  ( see  China  ware). 

Potting  of  veal  or  chicken,  495 ; of  tongue, 
hares,  pigeons,  partridges,  &c.  499- 

Poultices,  for  medical  purposes,  670. 

Poultry,  varieties  of,  255 ; remarks  on,  ib. ; 
turkeys,  guinea-fowls,  fowls,  geese,  ducks, 
and  pigeons,  256 ; great  sale  of,  257 ; 
keeping  of,  355  et  seq. ; various  kinds  of, 
355-8;  selection  of,  358;  management  of, 
359 ; lodgings  for,  ib. ; natural  food  of, 
ib.;  trussing  of,  362;  cost  and  produce  of, 
362,  363  ; process  of  fattening,  360 ; lime, 
pebbles  and  dust  necessary  for,  ib. ; pure 
air  and  water  required  for,  ib. ; rearing  of, 
361;  their  eggs,  362;  directions  for  cook- 
ing, 444;  frozen,  ib. ; roasting  of,  447,  452; 
drawing  of,  ib. ; trussing  and  boiling,  455 ; 
stewing  of,  461;  economical  gravy  for, 
480;  the  various  ways  of  warming  up, 


492 ; when  in  season,  613,  614 ; directions 
for  carving,  617. 

Poultry  feathers,  170. 

Pound  cake,  making  of,  371. 

Pound  pudding,  516. 

Pound  weight,  the  imperial  standard,  619. 

Powan,  supplies  of  the,  257. 

Powders,  for  medical  purposes,  670. 

Prawn  salad,  491. 

Prawns,  273;  directions  for  dressing,  471, 
472. 

Pregnancy,  symptoms  and  treatment  of, 
554,  555 ; terrors  often  attendant  on,  555. 

Preserved  meats  and  vegetables,  253-255; 
use  of,  312. 

Preserves,  different  kinds  of,  392  et  seq. ; 
made  with  sugars,  392-400,  394;  how  to 
preserve,  394  ; tying  down  of,  ib. ; bottling 
of,  400 ; in  spirit  or  wine,  401 ; in  ice,  ib. ; 
made  by  salt,  404;  by  pickling  in  vinegar, 
406;  essences  and  other  flavouring  com- 
pounds, 409. 

Pressing,  process  of,  in  manufacturing  por- 
celain, 176,  177. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  ketchup,  408. 

Price’s  composite  candles,  126, 127. 

Primrose  vinegar,  making  of,  385. 

Printed  dresses,  washing  of,  416. 

Printing,  process  of,  in  manufacturing  por- 
celain, 176,  177. 

Projections  of  buildings,  rules  for  regulating, 
87. 

Provident  clubs,  and  their  rules,  641. 

Provisioning  of  the  household,  according  to 
income,  607  et  seq. 

Prunes,  supplies  of,  298 ; prices  of,  ib. 

Prussia  puffs,  516 

Ptarmigans,  prices  of,  257 ; keeping  of,  357. 

Pudding,  light  boiled,  514. 

Pudding-cloths,  184. 

Pudding  sauces,  various  receipts  for,  520. 

Puddings,  savoury,  directions  for  making, 
and  various  receipts  for,  506,  507,  510  et 
seq. ; receipts  for  richer  kinds  of,  513-515 ; 
for  those  suited  for  company,  515-517; 
cheap  ones  for  the  poor,  534;  those  suited 
for  infants,  577. 

Puff-paste,  receipts  for,  500,  501. 

Puffs,  receipts  for,  509;  Prussia,  Spanish, 
and  German,  516;  Indian  meal,  517. 

Pugging,  its  use  as  a rough  plaster,  14; 
application  of,  in  flooring,  32;  operation 
of,  71. 

Pulse,  state  of  the,  a test  of  disease,  645;  its 
various  characters,  ib. 

Pumps,  construction  of,  and  prices,  61 ; 
different  kinds  of,  and  their  prices,  66  ; 
used  in  brewing,  319. 

Punch,  making  of,  in  different  ways,  384. 

Punch  jelly,  receipts  for,  527. 

Punches,  making  of,  383,  384. 

Purbeck  paving,  price  of,  10. 
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Purgatives,  their  medical  application,  674, 
675. 

Purlines,  used  in  roofing,  33,  34. 

Putty  in  brick  work,  27. 

Pyroxilic  spirit,  used  for  lighting,  129. 


Q. 

Quails,  prices  of,  257. 

Quartern  loaf,  weight  and  cost  of  the,  282. 

Quassia,  infusion  of,  its  medical  uses,  665. 

Queen  posts,  used  in  roofting,  33. 

Queen’s  drop  cakes,  making  of,  373. 

Quicklime,  13. 

Quills,  prices  of,  189,  190. 

Quince  marmalade,  receipt  for,  398. 

Quince  seeds,  decoction  of,  its  medical  pro- 
perties and  use,  662. 

Quinces,  use  of,  305 ; when  in  season,  307 ; 
how  to  preserve,  396. 

Quinine,  sulphate  of,  its  medical  properties 
and  uses,  670 ; tincture  of,  folr  medical  use, 
672. 


R. 

Rabbit  pie,  receipt  for,  503. 

Rabbits,  prices  of,  257;  keeping  of,  364; 
stufling  and  roasting,  448,  453;  trussing 
and  boiling,  456. 

Radiation  of  heat,  105. 

Radishes,  their  use  as  a salad,  302 ; when  in 
season,  304. 

Rafters,  used  in  roofing,  33,  34. 

Rain  water  for  domestic  purposes,  140 ; pro- 
perties of,  ib. ; management  of,  ib. ; its 
superiority,  141 ; purification  of,  142. 

Raised  crusts,  for  savoury  pies  or  puddings, 
501. 

Raised  pies,  as  comer  dishes,  496 ; various 
receipts  for,  505. 

Raisin  wine,  making  of,  381. 

Raisins,  supplies  of,  298 ; prices  of,  ib. 

Ramakins,  prepared  as  a corner  dish,  498. 

Ramollissement,  a disease  of  the  brain,  652. 

Ranges,  kitchen,  152 ; prices  of,  153. 

Rape  oil,  used  for  lighting,  128. 

Raspberries,  when  in  season,  307 ; syrup  of, 
400. 

Raspberry  brandy,  making  of,  384. 

Raspberry  cream,  521,  525. 

Raspberry  ice  cream,  402. 

Raspberry  jam,  howto  preserve,  394. 

Raspberry  jelly,  receipts  for,  399,  527. 

Raspberry  tarts,  receipts  for,  508. 

Raspberry  and  currant  tarts,  508. 

Raspberry  vinegar,  making  of,  385. 

Raspberry  vinegar  and  water,  389. 

Rasps  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Ratafia,  making  of,  383. 


Ratafia  drops,  533. 

Ratafia  puddings,  515,  516. 

Rats,  poisoning  of,  238. 

Raw  materials  for  furniture,  and  their  manu- 
facture, 161  et  seq. 

Razors  and  razor-strops,  547. 

Rebate  plane,  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Receipts,  for  the  making  of  various  cheeses, 
marmalade,  drying  with  sugar,  jellies,  and 
syrups,  397-400 ; et  passim. 

Recesses  and  openings  of  walls,  rules  for 
regulating,  84. 

Red-herrings,  directions  for  dressing,  47L 
Red  jelly,  527. 

Redmund’s  patent  hinges,  prices  of,  53. 
Reed-mouldings,  37. 

Refrigerants,  their  medical  uses,  678. 
Refrigerators,  use  of,  and  prices,  401,  402. 
Register  grates  for  warming  houses,  111. 
Rein-deer  tongues,  preparation  of,  253. 
Reins,  of  the  harness,  603. 

Rennet,  use  of,  349,  350. 

Rent,  payment  of,  6,  7. 

Rental,  value  of  a house  regulated  by  the,  5. 
Renting  of  a house,  67. 

Repairs  of  houses,  hints  respecting,  6;  the 
law  of,  ib. ; of  furniture,  215. 

Reproduction,  organs  of,  431. 

Resin,  cerate  of,  659. 

Respiration,  process  of,  429;  laws  of,  646; 

number  of  respirations  per  minute,  ib. 
Restall’s  patent  locks,  prices  of,  58. 

Rhenish  wines,  qualities  of,  329. 

Rheumatic  fever,  medical  treatment  of,  689. 
Rheumatism,  acute  muscular,  medical  treat- 
ment of,  690. 

Rhubarb,  supply  of,  301 ; how  to  preserve, 
394 ; bottling  of,  400 ; infusion  of,  for  medi- 
cal uses,  665 ; its  medical  properties,  670. 
Rhubarb,  tincture  of,  672,  676;  powdered, 
676. 

Rhubarb  fool,  522. 

Rhubarb  sherbet,  preparation  of,  389. 
Rhubarb  tart,  receipt  for,  508. 

Rhubarb  wine,  making  of,  382. 

Ribs  of  beef,  247. 

Rice,  properties  of,  295 ; prices  of,  296 ; bread 
made  of,  367;  dressing  of,  490;  carrole  of, 
prepared  as  a corner  dish,  498 ; souflld  of, 
520 ; a shape  of,  525. 

Rice  balls,  517. 

Rice  biscuits,  making  of,  375. 

Rice  blanc-mange,  524. 

Rice  cakes,  making  of,  372. 

Rice  cream,  523. 

Rice  flummery,  525. 

Rice  gruel,  suited  for  infants,  576. 

Rice  milk,  531. 

Rice  paste,  receipts  for,  502. 

Rice  porridge,  531. 

Rice  puddings,  making  of,  510,  511 ; suitable 
for  the  poor,  538 ; for  infants,  577. 
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Rice  soup,  receipt  for,  478. 

Rice  water  for  invalids,  684. 

Rim-locks,  38. 

Ring-worm,  medical  treatment  of,  692. 
Ripping-saw  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Rissoles,  receipts  for  making,  494. 

Rissoles  de  pomme  de  terre,  487. 

River  fish,  directions  for  dressing,  467,  468. 
River  water  for  domestic  purposes,  142. 
Roach,  supplies  of,  265 ; dressing  of,  467. 
Roast  beef,  preparation  of,  451 ; fricassee  of, 
493. 

Roasting  and  baking  of  animal  food,  and 
the  proper  utensils  for,  445  etseq. ; general 
principles  of,  449-451 ; weight  lost  by,  449, 
450 ; time  required  for,  450 ; gravy,  ib. ; 
basting,  dredging,  and  paper,  451 ; details 
of,  ib.;  larding,  453;  over-roasting,  454. 
Robart  beef,  460. 

Roller  blinds,  122. 

Rolls,  making  of,  370,  371. 

Rolly-polly  pudding,  513. 

Roman  cement,  13 ; price  of,  14. 

Roofing,  33;  various  forms  of  roofs,  and 
different  details  of,  33,  34 ; pitch  of  roofs, 
34 ; fixing  the  roof,  34;  prices  of  carpenter’s 
labour  for,  47. 

Roofs,  regulations  for  the  construction  of,  85. 
Rook  pie,  receipt  for,  503. 

Rooms,  habitable,  rules  for  regulating,  86. 
Roots,  for  medical  purposes,  665. 

Roses,  infusion  of,  its  medical  uses,  665. 
Rosewood,  its  uses  for  furniture,  161 ; prices 
of,  162. 

Rottenstone,  use  of,  337. 

Rough  cast,  use  of,  as  a mortar,  14. 

Rough  casting,  operation  of,  71. 

Round  of  beef,  247. 

Royal  paste,  receipt  for,  502. 

Rubbers,  directions  for  scrubbing,  230. 
Ruffe,  supplies  of  the,  266. 

Rugs  for  household  purposes,  179, 180;  manu- 
facture of,  180, 181 ; prices  of,  202. 

Rules  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Rum,  distillation  of,  332 ; qualities  of,  333. 
Rum  shrub,  making  of,  384. 

Rump  of  beef,  247 ; stewing  of,  459. 

Running  of  cornices,  71,  72. 

Rural  labourers,  cottages  of,  158,  159. 
Rusli-cream  cheese,  351. 

Rusks,  making  of,  374;  suited  for  infants,  576. 
Russia  leather,  manufacture  of,  169. 

Rust,  howto  preserve  iron  and  steel  from,  236. 
Rye  batter  cakes,  making  of,  372. 


S. 

Saccharometer  used  in  brewing,  319. 

Saddle  of  mutton,  249. 

Saddle-horse,  equipments  of  the,  and  their 
expenses,  590. 


Saffron,  its  medical  properties  and  uses,  681. 

Sage,  used  for  seasoning,  302. 

Sage  cheese,  making  of,  351. 

Saggers,  composition  of,  177. 

Sagging,  explained,  35. 

Sago,  natural  history  and  properties  of, 
296 ; prices  of,  ib. ; suited  for  infants,  576. 

Sago  bread,  making  of,  368;  cost  of,  ib. 

Sago  milk,  531. 

Sago  pudding,  making  of,  511. 

St.  Agnes’  pudding,  512. 

Salads,  varieties  of,  302;  the  various  ways 
of  dressing,  490,  491. 

Sally  cakes,  making  of,  372. 

Sally  Lunn  rolls,  making  of,  371. 

Salmagundy,  prepared  as  a corner  dish,  490. 

Salmon,  263;  various  ways  of  dressing,  468, 
469 ; pickling  and  collaring,  469 ; directions 
for  carving,  615. 

Salmon,  salad  for,  491. 

Salt  and  spices  not  required  by  infants,  580. 

Salt  beef,  preparation  of,  253. 

Salt  fish,  274 ; dressing  of,  470. 

Salting,  different  processes  of,  in  pickling  or 
preserving,  404. 

Sand,  use  of,  as  a concrete,  13. 

Sand-paper,  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Sanders,  dressing  of,  493. 

Sands  and  sand-papers,  use  of,  337. 

Sandstones,  for  building  purposes,  10 ; prices 
of  the  various  kinds  of,  ib. 

Sandwiches,  directions  for  cutting,  499;  for 
invalids,  683. 

Saponification,  production  of,  124. 

Sardines,  extensive  use  of,  255,  312. 

Sarsaparilla,  decoctions  of;  their  medical 
properties  and  uses,  662,  663;  extract  of, 
663. 

Sash  and  shutter  ironmongery,  various 
kinds  and  prices  of,  59. 

Sash-pulleys,  prices  of,  56. 

Sash-work,  of  glaziers,  67,  68. 

Sashes  and  sash  frames,  40 ; prices  of,  50. 

Satin-shoes,  white,  directions  for  cleaning, 
228. 

Satinwood,  its  use  for  furniture,  161;  its 
price,  162;  its  adaptation  for  furniture,  214. 

Sauce-pans,  manufacture  of,  167;  lor  the 
nursery  room,  571. 

Sauces,  different  kinds  of,  312,  313,  479; 
Indian  soy,  313;  anchovy  and  tomato 
sauce,  ib. ; prices  of,  ib.;  permanent  ones, 
408,  409 ; various  receipts,  481-483 ; for  pud- 
dings, 520. 

Sausages,  preparation  of,  253;  frying  of, 
464;  directions  for  making,  484;  and 
various  receipts,  485. 

Save-alls,  use  of,  128. 

Saveloys,  preparation  of,  253;  receipt  for 
making,  484. 

Savings’  banks,  641. 

Saws,  various  kinds  used  in  joinery,  36. 
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Sawyer’s  work,  30 ; prices  for  sawing,  31. 

Scaffolding,  prices  of,  22. 

Scagliola,  a beautiful  imitation  of  various 
marbles,  72;  operation,  73 ; prices  of,  74. 

Scald-heads,  medical  treatment  of,  692. 

Scalds,  surgical  treatment  of,  693. 

Scales  for  compounding  drugs,  653. 

Scantlings,  prices  of,  16 ; used  in  roofing,  34. 

Scarfing,  explained,  35. 

Scarlet  fever,  and  scarlatina,  medical  treat- 
ment of,  688. 

Scent  jar,  receipt  for  the,  422. 

Schooling  clubs,  641,  642;  expenses  of,  642. 

Scotch  carpets,  manufacture  of,  180;  wear 
of,  181. 

Scotch  collops,  stewing  of,  461. 

Scotch  eggs,  dressing  of,  531. 

Scotch  oatmeal  cakes,  and  flour  scones,  374. 

Scouring  balls,  for  carpets,  234. 

Scouring  spirit,  421. 

Scouring  stones,  337. 

Scrag  end  of  mutton,  249. 

Screen  for  roasting,  445. 

Screws,  charges  for,  54 ; prices  of,  56. 

Scribes  used  in  joinery,  37. 

Scullery,  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  kitchen, 
153. 

Scurf  of  the  head,  remedy  for,  422. 

Sea-bathing,  679. 

Sea-fish,  supplies  and  treatment  of,  268  et 
seq. ; directions  for  dressing,  469-471. 

Sea-kale,  supply  of,  301 ; when  in  season, 
304 ; boiling  and  stewing  of,  487. 

Sea  water,  properties  of,  142. 

Seal-oil,  used  for  lighting,  128. 

Season,  list  of  articles  in,  613,  614. 

Seasoning,  herbs  for,  302. 

Second-hand  furniture,  the  best  modes  of 
purchasing  it,  213. 

Sedatives,  their  medical  application,  678. 

Seed  cakes,  making  of,  371. 

Selkirk  puddings,  515. 

Semolina,  manufacture  and  properties  of, 
296 ; prices  of,  ib. ; suited  for  infants,  576. 

Semolina  pudding,  511. 

Senna,  confection  of,  661;  infusion  of,  665; 
medical  properties  and  uses,  671 ; tincture 
of,  676. 

Sense,  organs  of,  431. 

September,  domestic  bills  of  fare  for,  611, 
613 ; list  of  articles  in  season,  614 ; bills  of 
fare  for  dinner  parties  in,  630. 

Servants  Domestic,  general  articles  of 
furniture  for,  192  et  seq.;  duties  of,  216; 
their  engagements,  ib. ; duty  of  the  em- 
ployer towards,  218 ; customary  frauds  of, 
ib. ; evil  tendencies  of  antagonism  between 
them  and  their  master,  219;  the  different 
servants  to  be  kept,  according  to  the  in- 
come of  the  employer,  ib. ; men  servants, 
220;  the  butler  and  the  general  man-ser- 
vant, ib. ; female  servants,  222;  the  lady’s 


maid,  the  housemaid,  and  the  cook,  ib. ; 
the  maid  of  all-work,  223;  wages  and 
maintenance  of  female  servants,  ib.;  lady’s 
maids,  &c.  ib. ; the  page,  224 ; wages  and 
maintenance  of  in-door  men-servants,  ib. ; 
hiring  and  discharging  of,  ib.;  parish 
apprentices,  and  the  laws  respecting,  ib. ; 
characters  of,  and  the  laws  respecting,  ib. ; 
liabilities  of,  ib. ; answerable  for  gross 
carelessness  or  wilful  neglect,  ib. ; laws 
respecting  sickness  of,  225;  liveries  of, 
ib.;  subject  to  action  for  loss  of  service, 
ib. ; directions  for  their  cleaning  the  vari- 
ous articles  and  utensils  of  domestic  use, 
226-239  ( see  Cleaning);  for  waiting  at 
table,  239,  240. 

Service,  when  an  action  may  be  brought  for 
loss  of,  225. 

Settees,  prices  of,  198. 

Setting  board  of  glaziers,  68. 

Sevres  china,  manufacture  of,  174,  175. 

Sewen,  supplies  of  the,  264. 

Sewing,  410,  411. 

Shad,  supplies  of  the,  267. 

Shafts  of  a carriage,  598. 

Shalots,  supply  of,  302. 

Shalot  vinegar,  making  of,  386. 

Shaving,  management  of,  546. 

Sheep,  varieties  of,  247,  248;  killing  and 
cutting  up  of,  249 ; the  different  joints  of,  ib. 

Sheep’s  head,  roasting  of,  453. 

Sheep’s  pluck,  frying  of,  465. 

Sheep’s  trotters,  suitable  for  the  poor,  537. 

Sheet -lead,  art  of  laying,  60. 

Sheeting,  183. 

Sheets,  directions  for  airing,  231,  232. 

Shell-fish,  272 ; directions  for  dressing,  471, 
472. 

Sherry,  qualities  of,  329;  prices  of,  330. 

Sherry-cobbler,  making  of,  391. 

Shin  of  beef,  247. 

Shoe  clubs,  640. 

Shoe-house,  154. 

Shoes,  directions  for  cleaning,  226,  228; 
French  polish  for,  227 ; in-door,  340 ; repairs 
of,  411. 

Shopping,  general  remarks  on,  241. 

Short-coating  of  infants,  573;  articles  neces- 
sary for,  ib. 

Shoulder  of  beef,  247;  of  veal,  250. 

Shower-baths,  680. 

Shrewsbury  cakes,  making  of,  373. 

Shrimp  pie,  receipt  for,  505. 

Shrimp  salad,  491. 

Shrimp  sauce,  receipt  for,  483. 

Shrimps,  273 ; directions  for  dressing,  471. 

Shrub,  rum  or  brandy,  making  of,  384. 

Shutter  blinds,  122. 

Shutters,  ironmongery,  various  kinds  and 
prices  of,  59. 

Shutters,  construction  of,  39;  various  kinds 
of,  39,  40;  grounds  of,  40;  sash-frames  and. 
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sashes,  ib. ; prices  of  joiner’s  labour  for, 
52. 

Sick  clubs,  self-supporting,  639,  640. 

Sickness,  cases  of,  225. 

Sideboards,  prices  of,  196. 

Sifters,  prices  of,  154. 

Sight,  glasses  for  rectifying  deficiencies  of, 
549. 

Silicia,  employed  in  the  composition  of 
earthen  ware,  175. 

Silk,  its  uses  in  textile  fabrics,  170;  direc- 
tions for  removing  grease  spots  from,  228; 
keeping,  ib. 

Silk,  black,  how  to  clean,  420. 

Silk  dresses,  how  to  clean,  420. 

Silk  handkerchiefs,  how  to  prevent  their 
losing  colour,  416. 

Silk  stockings,  washing  of,  417. 

Silk-stone  coal  of  Staffordshire,  108. 

Silver,  its  uses  for  furniture,  166;  burnished, 
frosted,  and  dead,  ib. ; various  substitutes 
for,  ib. ; nitrate  of,  and  its  medical  pro- 
perties, 671. 

Silver  plate,  directions  for  cleaning,  229,  230. 

Sink  traps,  prices  of,  13. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  wassail  bowl,  receipt 
for,  523. 

Sirloin  of  beef,  247 ; dressing  the  inside  of 
a,  493. 

Six-hour  pudding,  514. 

Skate,  supplies  of,  272 ; boiling  and  frying  of, 
470. 

Skeleton  of  man,  and  its  uses,  424. 

Skelly,  supply  of  the,  365. 

Skimmed  milk,  suitable  for  the  poor,  534. 

Skimmings,  how  to  clarify,  463. 

Skin,  a good  wash  for  roughness  of  the,  421 ; 
general  management  of  the,  540  et  seq. ; 
state  of  the,  a test  of  disease,  649 ; diseases 
of  the,  652 ; and  their  medical  treatment, 
692. 

Skirtings,  measurement  of,  46;  prices  of 
joiner’s  labour  for,  49. 

Sky-lights,  prices  of  joiner’s  labour  for,  51. 

Slabs,  prices  of,  10. 

Slack  lime,  13. 

Slate,  the  different  qualities  and  prices  of,  11. 

Slate-clay,  employed  in  manufacturing 
china  ware,  175. 

Slater,  his  specified  duties,  97. 

Slating,  29 ; tools  employed  in,  ib. ; opera- 
tion of,  30 ; measurement  and  cost  of,  ib. 

Slaughtering  of  cattle,  &c.,  general  remarks 
on  the,  245. 

Sleep  of  infants,  after  weaning,  581, 

Small-pox,  medical  treatment  of,  687,  688. 

Smelts,  272;  directions  for  dressing,  471. 

Smith’s  work,  in  building,  54,  99. 

Smoker  jack,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  kitchen,  152 ; prices  of,  153. 

Smoking,  how  to  imitate  the  flavour  of, 
408. 


Smoothing-plane,  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Snipes,  prices  of,  257 ; roasting  of;  453 ; carv- 
ing of,  618. 

Snowdon  puddings,  513. 

Soap,  varieties  of,  335 ; its  general  use  and 
qualities,  ib. ; art  of  making,  ib.;  Marseilles 
and  Castile  soaps,  336 ; soft  soap.  ib. ; toi- 
let soaps,  ib. ; adulterations  of,  ib. ; prices 
of,  338;  liniment  of,  666;  plaster  of,  670. 

Soap  cerate,  659. 

Soap  stone,  employed  in  manufacturing 
china  ware,  175. 

Sociable,  the,  its  construction,  601 ; its  price, 
603. 

Social  Duties,  and  Social  intercourse,  606  et 
seq.,  623  et  seq.  (. see  Home  Duties) ; 
formal  interchange  of  visits,  623 ; giving 
parties  at  home,  624 ; fashionable  bills  of 
fare  for  dinner,  626  et  seq. ; duties  owing 
to  our  poorer  neighbours,  636  et  seq. ; 
the  establishment  of  public  charities,  pro- 
vident societies,  industrial  schools,  Ac. 
a social  duty,  637  et  seq. 

Societies,  self-supporting,  639-643. 

Socket-pipes,  prices  of,  65. 

Soda,  manufacture  of,  337 ; prices  of,  338 ; 
chlorinated,  its  medical  properties  and 
use,  658,  671 ; carbonate  of,  a refrigerant, 
678. 

Soda  cakes,  making  of,  371,  372. 

Soda  water,  manufacture  of,  334 ; prepara- 
tion of,  390. 

Sofas,  mahogany,  prices  of,  199 ; domestic 
use  of,  183. 

Soffits,  prices  of  joiner’s  labour  for,  51;  in 
plastering,  prices  of,  73. 

Soldering,  art  of,  60. 

Sole  pie,  receipt  for,  505. 

Soles,  269;  boiling  and  frying  of,  469;  direc- 
tions for  carving,  615. 

Sopped  toast,  suitable  for  the  poor,  534. 

Sorrel,  useful  as  an  antiscorbutic,  304;  stew- 
ing of,  489. 

Souchy,  dressing  of,  468. 

Souffle  puddings,  516. 

Souffles,  making  of,  519,  520. 

Soup,  suitable  for  the  poor,  534,  537, 538 ; for 
invalids,  683. 

Soup-maigre,  receipts  for,  478. 

Soups  and  broths,  directions  for  making, 
473  et  seq. ; various  receipts  for,  474-479. 

Southdown  mutton,  24a 

Span  of  an  arch,  24. 

Spanish  custard,  525. 

Spanish  fowl,  keeping  of  the,  355. 

Spanish  fritters,  519. 

Spanish  puffs,  516. 

Spare-rib  of  pork,  251. 

Spasm  of  the  stomach,  medical  treatment  of 
the,  691. 

Spatula,  for  compounding  drugs,  653. 

Specific-gravity  of  water,  138. 
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Sperm-oil,  used  for  lighting,  128. 

Spermaceti,  cerate  of,  659 ; its  medical  pro- 
perties and  uses,  671. 

Spermaceti  candles,  124,  126. 

Spices  varieties  of,  and  their  properties, 
292 ; pepper,  292, 293 ; mustard  and  ginger, 
293 ; nutmegs  and  mace,  293, 294 ; pimento, 
or  allspice,  294;  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
cassia,  294,  295 ; mixed  spice,  295 ; whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  of,  ib. ; essence  of, 
410 ; not  required  by  infants,  580. 

Spinach,  supply  of,  301;  when  in  season, 
3o4 ; dressing  of,  48a 

Spinach,  as  a corner  dish,  496. 

Spinach  soup,  receipt  ior,  47a 

Spinal  column  of  man,  425. 

Spirits,  326;  per  centage  of  alcohol  con- 
tained in,  328;  prices  of,  330, 331;  manufac- 
ture of  the  different  kinds  of,  332 ; alcohol 
the  base  of,  ib. ; French  brandy,  and  rum, 
332,  333  ; corn  spirit,  and  gin,  333 ; quan- 
tity consumed,  ib. ; adulteration  of,  ib. ; 
preserving  of  fruits  in,  401 ; various  kinds 
of,  for  medical  use,  671. 

Spirit  rapping,  fallacy  of,  682. 

Spit  for  roasting,  445. 

Spitting,  directions  for,  446. 

Spoke-shave  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Spoke-shave  planes,  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Sponge-cake  puddings,  516. 

Sponge-cakes,  making  of,  372. 

Sponging  bath,  679,  680. 

Sprains,  surgical  treatment  of,  693. 

Sprats,  271;.  directions  for  dressing,  471; 
suitable  for  the  poor,  538. 

Spring  hinges,  prices  of,  57. 

Spring  mattresses,  184 ; prices  of,  187. 

Spring  walls  of  an  arch,  24. 

Spring  water,  for  domestic  purposes,  141 ; 
properties  of,  ib. 

Springing  line  of  an  arch,  24, 

Springs  of  the  carriage,  593. 

Spruce,  essence  of,  410. 

Squares  used  in  joinery,  37. 

Squill,  its  medical  properties  and  uses,  67L 

Stable,  economy  and  accommodations  of  the, 
156;  servants  of  the,  586,  587;  its  manage- 
ment, 587-589;  utensils  for  the,  587 ; groom- 
ing, ib. ; provender  for  the,  588-590. 

Stable-yard,  economy  of  the,  156. 

Staining  pine  or  deal,  charges  of,  78. 

Stains,  directions  for  removing,  227,  234. 

Stair-carpeting,  prices  of,  192. 

Stair-carriages,  used  in  roofing,  34. 

Stair  rods,  directions  for  cleaning,  237. 

Staircases,  prices  of  joiner’s  labour  for,  49; 
furniture  for,  192 ; and  prices  of,  ib. ; clean- 
ing of,  232,  236. 

Staircases,  iron,  prices  of,  17. 

Stairs  and  staircases,  construction  of,  41-45; 
different  kinds  of,  42,  43;  dog-leggedstairs, 
43;  bracket  stairs,  ib.;  geometrical  stair- 


cases, ib.  ; the  curtail  step,  and  the  hand- 
rail, 44 ; rules  for  regulating,  86. 

Stanhopes,  their  component  parts,  596;  their 
general  construction,  599, 600 ; their  prices,, 
603. 

Starch  contained  in  flour,  279;  great  utility 
of,  336;  produced  from  several  vegetable 
substances,  ib. ; prices  of,  337,  338 ; decoc- 
tion of,  and  its  medical  properties,  662. 

Starch  granules,  detection  of,  in  coffee,  287. 

Starching,  directions  for,  418. 

Steak  pudding,  receipt  for,  506. 

Steak-tongs,  use  of,  465. 

Steaks,  frying  of,  464. 

Steaming  of  animal  food,  454,  457. 

Stearine,  different  kinds  of  candles  made  of 
125,  126,  127. 

Steatite,  employed  in  manufacturing  china 
ware,  175. 

Steel,  its  uses  for  furniture,  167 ; its  manu- 
facture, ib. ; directions  for  cleaning  and 
polishing,  236;  to  preserve  it  from  rust,  ib. 

Steining  wells,  brickwork  of,  28. 

Stench -traps,  use  of;  28. 

Stewed  apples,  528. 

Stewed  fruits,  directions  for  making,  and 
various  receipts  for,  527,  528. 

Stewed  meat,  suited  for  infants,  577. 

Stewing  and  stews,  457-462;  stewing  of 
animal  food,  454,  458-462 ; of  fish,  467 ; of 
eels,  lampreys,  &c.  468. 

Sticking-piece  of  beef,  247. 

Stillions,  used  in  brewing,  319. 

Stilton  cheese,  supplies  of,  261;  manufac- 
ture of,  350. 

Stimulants,  their  medical  application,  678. 

Stock,  for  soup-making,  473,  474. 

Stock  locks,  54. 

Stock-pot,  for  soup-making,  473. 

Stocks,  a kind  of  bricks  used  for  building, 
12 ; prices  of,  ib. 

Stomach,  natural  economy  of  the,  426 ; on 
the  proper  preparation  of  food  for  the, 
439  ( see  Cookery) ; inflammation  of  the, 
its  medical  treatment,  691 ; spasm  of  the,  ib. 

Stomachics,  various  preparations  of,  678. 

Stone,  used  for  domestic  purposes,  112. 

Stone-china,  manufacture  of,  475. 

Stone  creams,  522. 

Stone  fruits,  305 ; when  in  season,  307. 

Stone-masonry,  23;  tools  used  in,  24;  laying 
walls  and  forming  arches,  ib. 

Stone  sills,  detailed  contracts  for,  151. 

Stones,  used  as  building  materials,  10,  11 ; 
quarried  stones,  marbles,  granite,  oolitic, 
and  sand-stones,  1C;  their  prices,  ib. ; 
sundry  kinds  of,  in  use,  ib .;  artificial 
stones,  11;  bricks  a common  substitute 
for,  ib.  ; patent  artificial  ones,  13. 

Stoppers  of  glass  bottles,  how  to  loosen,  421. 

Store  articles,  miscellaneous  receipts  for,  421. 

Story,  height  of,  93,  95. 
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Stout,  brewing  of,  323 ; prices  of,  324. 

Stoves,  different  kinds  of  gas  stoves,  66, 
114;  and  their  prices,  66;  open  ones,  112; 
closed,  id. 

Straight-edge,  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Straw,  use  of  for  stuffing,  184;  for  horses, 
589. 

Strawberries,  when  in  season,  307;  howto 
preserve,  394 ; syrup  of,  400 ; preserving 
of,  in  brandy,  401. 

Strawberry  ice-cream,  402. 

Strawberry  jelly,  receipt  for,  399. 

Strawberry  souffle,  520. 

Strawberry  water-ice,  making  of,  403. 

Stretchers,  of  brickwork,  26. 

Stricken  measures,  620. 

Strieker,  used  in  tiling,  28. 

String-boards,  prices  of  joiner’s  labour  for, 
49. 

Structure,  animal,  actual  changes  of,  dur- 
ing disease,  651. 

Struts  used  in  flooring,  32;  in  roofing,  33. 

Stucco,  for  building  purposes,  13, 14 ; opera- 
tion of,  70,  71. 

Study,  furniture  for  the,  198;  prices  of,  id. ; 

Stuffed  seats,  184 ; different  materials  of, 
ib. 

Stuffings,  directions  for  making,  484 ; vari- 
ous receipts  for,  ib. 

Stump  bedsteads,  prices  of,  203. 

Styptics,  their  medical  application,  678. 

Suburban  villa,  100;  expenses  of  a ten- 
roomed  one,  100  et  seq. 

Suckling,  diet  required  for,  561. 

Suet,  how  to  clarify,  463. 

Suet  crust,  for  pies  or  puddings,  501. 

Suet  dumplings,  517. 

Suet  pudding,  receipts  for,  506,  513. 

Suffolk  dumplings,  517. 

Sugar,  289 ; the  different  kinds  of,  id. ; pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  cane  sugar, 
289,  290 ; and  of  grape  sugar,  290 ; liquorice 
sugar,  290 ; milk  sugar,  id. ; of  manna,  291 ; 
impurities  of  cane  sugar,  id.;  detection  of 
impurities,  ib. ; purchasing  of,  291 ; prices 
of,  id.;  used  in  brewing,  318;  properties 
of,  in  preserving,  404 ; use  of  for  infants, 
578. 

Sugar  and  malt,  relative  cost  of,  in  brewing, 
378. 

Sugar-beer,  quantities  and  cost  of,  379. 

Sugar  preserves,  preparation  of,  392-400; 
quality  and  quantity  of  sugar,  393 ; clarify- 
ing of  sugar,  ib. ; various  receipts  for,  394. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  tests  for  detecting  in  water, 
139. 

Sulphuric  acid,  its  medical  properties,  655. 

Sulphuric  ether,  its  medical  properties,  655; 
spirit  of,  for  medical  use,  671. 

Sun’s  light,  119;  on  the  regulation  of  the, 
121 ; the  different  blinds  in  use  for  regula- 
ting it,  122. 


Supper,  soup  for,  479 ; bills  of  fare  for  large 
companies,  634,  635. 

Supper-dish,  blanc-mange,  524. 

Supper  parties,  625 ; biffs  of  fare  for,  626  et 
seq. 

Supplies  of  the  house,  241  et  seq.  (see 
House). 

Surface,  measures  of,  620. 

Surgery,  domestic,  the  ordinary  resources 
Of,  693-695. 

Surveyor  of  the  district,  notices  to  be  given 
to  the,  88;  to  cause  the  rules  of  the  me- 
tropolitan building  act  to  be  observed, 
88,  89. 

Swarming  of  bees,  354.  ' 

Sweet  sauce,  receipt  for,  481. 

Sweetbread,  a great  delicacy,  250;  frying 
of;  464;  various  ways  of  preparing  as 
comer  dishes,  496. 

Sweetmeats,  general  use  of,  314 ; adultera- 
tion of,  id. ; howto  preserve,  394. 

Swing-centres  for  doors,  prices  of,  57. 

Swing  cots,  for  children,  prices  of,  212. 

Swiss  cream,  521. 

Swiss  pudding,  513. 

Swiss  wood,  directions  for  cleaning,  233. 

Syllabub,  various  preparations  of,  532. 

Sympathy,  morbid,  652. 

Symptomatology,  science  of,  644. 

Symptoms  of  disease,  examination  of  the, 
644  et  seq. 

Syphon  pipes,  prices  of,  13. 

Syphon  traps,  their  prices,  13. 

Syrups,  receipts  for  making,  400 ; for  medi- 
cal use,  672. 


T. 

Table-beer,  brewing  of,  377. 

Table-cloths,  183, 184 ; manufacture  of,  181- 

Table-covers,  directions  for  washing,  and 
taking  grease-spots  out  of,  234;  for  taking 
ink  out,  235. 

Table  cutlery,  167. 

Tables,  different  kinds  of,  and  their  prices, 
196,  198,  200,  201,  202,  209. 

Tables,  dining,  prices  of,  196;  for  writing,  198. 

Tacks,  prices  of,  55. 

Tail  of  the  bullock,  247. 

Tallow,  directions  for  removing  it  from 
cloth,  227. 

Tallow  candles,  124. 

Tannin,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
168 ; proportions  of,  contained  in  various 
vegetable  substances,  ib. ; its  quality  of 
combining  with  gelatine,  168-9;  its  im- 
portant properties,  169. 

Tapestry  carpets,  manufacture  of,  180. 

Tapioca,  natural  history  and  properties  of, 

| 296 ; retail  prices  of,  ib. 

i Tapioca  pudding,  making  of,  511. 
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Tapioca  wine  jelly,  526. 

Tartar,  its  removal  from  the  teeth,  552. 

Tartaric  acid,  its  medical  properties  and 
use,  655. 

Tartlets,  making  of,  508. 

Tarts,  bottling  of  fruits  for,  400,  401 ; crusts 
for,  500,  501 ; various  receipts  for,  507. 

Tawing  leather,  process  of,  169. 

Taxes,  payment  of,  6. 

Tea,  the  various  kinds  of,  284  et  seq. ; ana- 
lysis of,  284;  adulteration  of,  285 ; methods 
of  detecting  the  adulteration  of,  ib;  di- 
rections for  making,  286;  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  of,  ib. ; the  various  substitutes 
for,  ib. ; great  consumption  of,  289 ; use  of, 
387,  435;  action  of,  ib.;  making  of,  387, 
388;  suited  for  the  nursery,  579. 

Teacup  puddings,  516. 

Teal,  prices  of,  257 ; roasting  of,  453. 

Teeth,  425 ; management  of  the,  as  essential 
to  health,  549 ; natural  formation  of  the, 
549,  550 ; the  permanent  teeth,  550,  551 ; 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  milk-  teeth, 
551;  their  management  has  a two-fold 
tendency,  ib. ; supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  the  permanent  teeth,  552 ; the  best 
tooth-pick  for  the  removal  of  the  tartar, 
553. 

Temperament,  importance  of,  as  connected 
with  disease,  649,  650. 

Tenants  of  a house,  7;  cautions  to  be 
observed  by,  ib. 

Tench,  supplies  of,  267;  boiling  and  stewing 
of,  467. 

Teneriffe  wine,  prices  of,  330. 

Tenon-saw,  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Terrey-velvet,  use  of,  183. 

Tests  for  detecting  impurities  of  water,  139. 

Tete-k-la-mode,  prepared  as  a comer  dish, 
498. 

Textile  fabrics  for  household  furniture,  179- 
183 ; carpets,  druggets,  rugs,  &c.  180, 181 ; 
matting,  floor-cloth,  oil-cloth,  curtains, 
sofas,  and  house-linen,  181-183. 

Theine,  its  vegeto-alkaline  properties,  284. 

Theobromine,  its  vegeto-alkaline  properties, 
284. 

Therapeutics,  science  of,  644;  meaning  of 
the  term,  652;  properties  of  medicinesi 
ib. ; list  of  drugs  suited  to  domestic  use, 
654. 

Thermometer,  used  in  brewing,  319. 

Thieves’  vinegar,  receipt  tor,  423. 

Thornback,  boiling  and  trying  of,  470. 

Thorpe  pudding,  515. 

Throwing,  process  of,  in  manufacturing 
porcelain,  176. 

Thrash,  medical  treatment  of  the,  691. 

Thrushes,  roasting  of,  453. 

Thyme,  used  for  seasoning,  302. 

Ticks,  prices  of,  185,  186, 190. 191 ; charges  for 
cleaning,  188. 


Tie-beams  for  roofing,  33. 

Tilbury,  component  parts  of  the,  596;  its 
‘construction,  599 ; its  prices,  603. 

Tiles  and  tiling,  various  kinds  of,  and  prices, 
12,  26,  28,  29;  a branch  of  brickwork,  28. 

Tilting  fillets,  used  in  slating,  30. 

Timball’s  macaroni,  prepared  as  a corner 
dish,  498. 

Timber,  various  kinds  of,  used  for  building  - 
purposes,  14,15;  tables  of  measurement 
and  value  of,  15, 16;  prices  of,  16,  17;  pre- 
servation and  measurement  of,  45. 

Tin,  use  of,  for  domestic  purposes,  167. 

Tin  articles  for  the  kitchen,  and  prices  of,  20, 
193, 194 ; directions  for  cleaning,  237,  238. 

Tinctures,  for  medical  uses,  672. 

Tipsy  cake,  526. 

Toast,  dry,  370 ; buttered,  ib. 

Toasting  of  meats,  &c.  466. 

Toe-nails,  cutting  of  the,  553. 

Toffy,  receipts  for,  533. 

Toilette  articles,  422. 

Toilette  tables,  prices  of,  209. 

Toilette  services,  prices  of,  210. 

Tolu,  balsam  of,  for  medical  use,  672. 

Tomato  sauces,  manufacture  of,  313 ; adul- 
teration of,  314. 

Tomato  sauces,  making  of,  409. 

Tomatoes,  used  for  seasoning,  302 ; dressing 
of,  490. 

Tongue,  state  of  the,  a test  of  disease,  646, 
647. 

Tongues  of  bullocks,  247;  preparation  of, 
252,  253 ; how  to  cure,  405 ; how  to  smoke, 
406;  how  to  keep,  ib. ; used  as  a corner 
dish,  496 ; potting  of  as  a side  dish,  498. 

Tonics,  their  medical  application,  678. 

Tools  used  in  brickwork,  27,  28;  for  carpet- 
ing, 31;  in  joinery,  35,  36;  used  by  the 
plumber  and  glazier,  60,  68 ; the  plasterer, 
69 ; for  painting  and  colouring,  74. 

Tooth-ache  attending  pregnancy,  554. 

Tooth-pick,  for  cleansing  the  teeth,  552. 

Tooth-powder,  a highly  preservative  one, 
421. 

Toothings  of  brickwork,  26. 

Tops  and  bottoms,  making  of,  374;  suited 
for  infants,  576. 

Tortoise-shell,  composition  of,  168. 

Torus  mouldings,  37. 

Tous-les-mois,  manufacture  and  price  of,  297. 

Towel-h  orses,  prices  of,  210. 

Towels,  183, 184. 

Town  houses,  plans  and  specifications  for 
building,  96  et  seq. ; economy  of,  159; 
cost  of,  160. 

Tradesmen  employed  in  building,  23-78  ( see 
Building,  House,  &c.) ; may  recover  for 
goods  supplied  to  a servant,  225. 

Traps,  prices  of  joiner’s  labour  for,  52 ; made 
by  plumbers,  64. 

Treacle,  supplies  of,  289 ; prices  of,  292. 
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Trifle,  various  receipts  for,  523. 

Tripe,  boiling  of,  457. 

Trout,  264,  267;  dressing  of,  467. 

Trowel,  used  in  tiling,  28. 

Troy  pound,  imperial  standard,  621. 

Truffles,  growth  and  properties  of,  303,  304 ; 
purchase  of,  304. 

Truss,  used  in  roofing,  34. 

Trussing  of  fowls,  362;  directions  for,  446, 447. 

Tubs,  for  washing,  412. 

Tuck-pointing  in  brickwork,  27. 

Tun,  fermenting,  used  in  brewing,  319. 

Turbot,  269;  boiling  and  frying  of,  469; 
directions  for  carving,  615. 

Turkey,  an  excellent  sauce  for,  482;  direc- 
tions for  carving,  617. 

Turkey  patties,  receipt  for,  506. 

Turkeys,  rearing  of,  256;  keeping  of,  357; 
trussing,  and  roasting  of,  447 ; boiling  of, 
455;  stewing  of,  462. 

Turkey  carpets,  manufacture  of,  179 ; their 
lasting  wear,  181. 

Turned-out  custard,  526. 

Turnery,  for  the  kitchen,  prices  of,  193, 194. 

Turning,  different  processes  of,  164;  process 
of,  in  manufacturing  porcelain,  176. 

Turning-saw  used  in  joinery,  36. 

Turnip  soup,  receipt  for,  477. 

Turnip  tops,  boiling  of,  490. 

Turnips,  when  in  season,  304;  boiling  and 
mashing,  487. 

Turpentine,  used  for  lighting,  128;  liniment 
of,  666;  spirit  of,  its  medical  uses,  672. 

Turtle,  supplies  of,  274. 

Turtle-soup,  cheap  preparation  of,  254. 


u. 

Umbrella  stands,  prices  of,  192. 

Unfermented  liquors,  various  kinds  of,  334, 
386  et  seq. 

Unguents,  their  surgical  application,  678. 

Urine,  state  of  the,  a test  of  disease,  648; 
the  quantity  voided,  ib. 

Utensils  for  the  kitchen,  and  prices  of, 
193-195;  for  washing,  412 ; for  roasting  or 
baking,  445  et  seq. ; prices  of,  446 ; for 
boiling,  steaming,  and  stewing,  454,  458; 
for  boiling  fish,  466 ; for  soup -making,  473 
et  seq. ; for  made  dishes,  492  ; for  making 
pastry,  and  savoury  puddings,  499;  of  the 
nursery  room,  569,  571;  for  the  stable, 
587,  590;  for  compounding  drugs,  653;  for 
baths,  679. 

Y. 

Valerian,  its  medical  properties  and  uses, 
665,  672 ; tincture  of,  672. 

Vaneille  custard,  frothed,  525. 

Vapour  baths,  679. 


Varicose  veins  attendant  on  pregnancy,  555. 

Varnishes,  prices  of,  22. 

Varnishing,  prices  of,  76. 

Vats,  used  in  brewing,  319. 

Vault  of  an  arch,  24. 

Veal,  proportion  of  bone  to  meat  in,  244; 
varieties  of,  250;  cutting  up  of,  ib.;  differ- 
ent joints,  and  choice  of,  ib.;  when  in  sea- 
son, 251;  roasting  of,  451;  boiling  of,  456 ; 
stewing  a knuckle  of  460 ; a fillet  of,  ib. ; 
collaring  and  stewing  a breast  of,  461; 
ragout  breast  of,  ib. ; stuffing  for,  484  ; re- 
ceipts for  dressing  up  the  remains  of,  494; 
jelly  of,  495 ; various  ways  of  warming  up, 
ib. ; directions  for  carving  a breast,  fillet, 
loin,  or  shoulder  of,  616. 

Veal  broth,  474. 

Veal  cake,  prepared  as  a corner  dish,  497. 

Veal  cutlets,  495 ; as  a corner  dish,  496. 

Veal  gravy,  480. 

Veal  patties,  506. 

Veal  pie,  503. 

Veal  sausage,  484. 

Vegetable  productions  used  for  domestic 
furniture,  170;  paper,  linen,  cotton,  and 
India-rubber,  171;  gutta-percha,  alga- 
marina,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  &c.  172. 

Vegetable  marrow,  supply  of,  302;  when  in 
season,  304;  boiling  and  mashing  of,  487. 

Vegetable  soups,  479. 

Vegetables,  preserved,  254;  cultivated  and 
uncultivated,  299  et  seq.  ; the  supply  of, 
299;  the  chief  markets  for,  in  London,  ib.; 
list  of  those  in  ordinary  use,  299-304 ; for 
boiling,  299-301 ; salads,  302 ; huts  for  sea- 
soning, ib.;  those  found  in  a wild  state, 
302-4;  list  of  marine  vegetables,  304 ; table 
of  seasons  for  the  purchase  of,  ib. ; supply 
of,  391 ; cost  of,  ib. ; directions  and  various 
receipts  for  dressing,  486-491 ; refuse,  suit- 
able for  the  poor,  534;  when  in  season, 
613,  614. 

Veiny  piece  of  beef,  247. 

Velvet,  directions  for  raising  the  crushed 
pile  of,  228. 

Velvet-pile  carpets,  manufacture  of,  180; 
wear  of,  181. 

Vendace,  supplies  of  the,  267. 

Veneers,  manufacture  of,  162,  163;  its  uses 
for  furniture,  163 

Venetian  blinds,  122. 

Venetian  carpets,  manufacture  of,  180;  wear 
of,  181. 

Venison,  preserved,  254;  an  article  of  luxury, 
255 ; price  of,  ib.;  roasting  of,  451 ; stewing 
of,  458,  459;  haunch  of,  directions  for 
carving,  615. 

Venison  pasty,  receipt  for,  504. 

Vent-peg,  proper  management  of  the,  379. 

Ventilation  of  houses,  104;  general  prin- 
ciples of,  114;  their  practical  application, 
115  et  seq. ; by  Dr.  Arnott’s  valve,  118. 
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Ventilation,  of  the  sick  room,  685,  686. 

Verdigris,  its  medical  use,  672. 

Vermicelli,  manufacture  and  quality  of, 
296;  price  of,  297. 

Vermin,  instructions  for  destroying,  238. 

Vesta  lamp,  130. 

Vetches,  for  horses,  588. 

Villa,  suburban,  100;  expenses  of  a ten- 
roomed  one,  100  et  seq. 

Vinegar,  its  uses  in  domestic  economy,  308 ; 
varieties  of,  ib. ; distilled  vinegar,  ib. ; 
vinegar  from  wine,  sugar,  and  malt,  ib. ; 
processes  for  making,  309;  obtained  from 
the  distillation  of  wood,  ib. ; made  of  six 
different  strengths,  310 ; adulterations  of, 
and  modes  of  detection,  ib. ; prices  of,  311 ; 
making  of  various  kinds  of;  385,  386;  pick- 
ling in,  406,  407. 

Vines  do  not  thrive  except  in  warm  lati- 
tudes, 326. 

Vinous  fermentation,  315. 

Visiting  the  poor,  636. 

Visits,  from  intimate  friends,  623;  formal 
interchange  of,  on  different  occasions,  ib. 

Vol-au- vents,  directions  lor  making,  502  et 
seq.,  506. 

Volatile  biscuits,  375. 

Vomiting,  indicative  of  inflammation  of  the 
stomach. 

Vulcanized  India  rubber,  171. 


w. 

Wafer  biscuits,  making  of,  375. 

Wages,  of  carpenters  and  joiners,  45,  47,  48, 
54;  Mr.  Nicholson’s  plan  for  estimating, 
46;  of  in-door  men  servants,  221;  of 
female  servants,  223. 

Wainscot-floor,  to  give  a fine  gloss  to  the, 
235. 

Waiting  at  table,  239;  the  general  requi- 
sites towards  good  waiting,  240;  laying 
the  cloth,  and  serving  at  dinner,  ib. ; serv- 
ing dessert  and  coffee,  ib. 

Walk,  teaching  children  to,  575. 

Wall  plates,  for  roofing,  33. 

Walls,  of  houses,  instructions  for  laying, 
24;  plastering  of,  70;  the  regulated  struc- 
ture and  thickness  of,  84;  rules  for  regula- 
ting the  height,  length,  and  thickness  of, 
84  et  seq.,  93,  95 ; recesses  and  openings 
of,  ib. ; parapets  and  party  walls,  ib. ; cross 
walls,  95. 

Walnut,  its  use  for  furniture,  161;  its 
prices,  162 ; its  adaptation  for  furniture, 
214. 

Walnut  ketchup,  408. 

Walnuts,  when  in  season,  307;  how  to 
pickle,  407 ; their  medical  uses,  672. 

Wardrobes,  japanned,  prices  of,  210;  maho- 
gany, prices  of,  211. 


Warming  of  houses,  104  et  seq. ; theory  of 
heat,  104,  105;  varieties  of  fuel,  106-108; 
apparatus  employed  in,  109-114. 

Warming  up  dressed  meats  and  poultry, 
492  et  seq. 

Wash-house,  economy  of  the,  155;  expenses 
of  the,  156. 

Wash-stands,  japanned  and  mahogany, 
prices  of,  209. 

Wash-tub,  in  cooking,  442. 

Washing,  general  management  of,  338 ; 
prices  of,  338,  339,  412 ; utensils  necessary 
for,  ib. ; machines  for,  414,  415 ; general 
directions  and  various  kinds  of,  414  et  seq. ; 
of  infants,  566,  578. 

Washing  apparatus  of  the  nursery  room, 
571. 

Water,  on  the  supply  of,  137  et  seq. ; general 
remarks  on  pure  water,  137;  constituent 
elements  of,  ib. ; a general  solvent,  ib. ; 
specific  gravity  of,  138;  inorganic  impuri- 
ties of,  ib. ; Mr.  Hassall’s  experiments  on, 
138 ; lead  cisterns  deleterious  to,  138,  139 ; 
effects  of  the  atmosphere  on,  139;  its 
action  on  iron,  ib. ; organic  impurities  of, 
ib. ; tests  for  impurities  of;  ib. ; varieties 
of,  for  domestic  use,  140 ; rain  water,  141; 
well  or  spring  water,  ib. ; river  water,  142; 
pond  water,  ib. ; distribution  and  purifi- 
cation of,  142,  143;  materials  to  be  used 
for,  143 ; for  the  bed-rooms,  231 ; weight  of 
absorbed  by  flour  in  making  bread,  283; 
the  essential  material  for  producing  beer 
318. 

Water-ball  and  rod,  made  by  plumbers,  64. 

Water- biscuits,  making  of,  375. 

Water-closets,  construction  of,  61;  different 
kinds  of  apparatus  and  their  prices,  66. 

Watercresses,  their  extensive  use, 302 ; when 
in  season,  304. 

Wax,  directions  for  removing  it  from  cloth 
227. 

Wax  candles,  124;  their  manufacture,  125, 
126. 

Wax-polishing  of  furniture,  165. 

Weaning  of  infants,  572,  574;  management 
after,  577. 

Weather-boarding,  measurement  of,  46. 

Wedding  breakfast  for  forty  persons,  633. 

Wedge  wood  ware,  175. 

Week,  provisioning  of  the,  according  to 
income,  607  et  seq. 

Weekly  cleaning,  231. 

Weight,  English  measures  of,  621;  French 
measures  of,  622. 

Weights  for  compounding  drugs,  653. 

Weights  and  measures,  tables  of,  for  house- 
keeping purposes,  619  et  seq. 

Well-sinking,  expenses  of,  23. 

Wells,  brickwork  of,  28;  on  the  sinking  of 
147. 

Welsh  mutton,  248. 
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Welsh  rabbit,  533. 

Wenham  lake,  ice  of,  401;  its  prices,  ib. 

Westphalia  hams,  how  to  cure,  405. 

Wet  fish,  supplies  of,  269. 

Wet-nurse,  for  infants,  568. 

Wet  sheet  and  compress  used  in  bathing,  681. 

Whalebone,  nature  of,  168. 

Wheaten  bread,  method  of  making,  366; 
expenses  of,  367. 

Wheaten  flour,  supplies  of,  275;  its  com- 
position, ib. ; grinding  of,  ib. ; properties 
of,  when  ground,  276;  different  kinds  of— 
American,  Canadian,  &c.  ib. ; the  kind 
suited  for  infants,  576. 

Wheels  of  the  carriage,  591,  592 ; the  tire  of, 
592. 

Wheys,  vinegar  and  lemon,  390. 

Whipped  creams,  receipts  for,  521-523. 

White  hog’s  puddings,  484. 

White-pot,  513. 

White  soups,  receipts  for,  478. 

White  wine  whey,  making  of,  384. 

Whitebait,  supplies  of,  271. 

Whitings,  271;  boiling  and  drying  of,  470. 

Whitling,  the,  264. 

Whitlows,  surgical  treatment  of,  694. 

Wicks  of  candles,  127. 

Widgeons,  prices  of,  257 ; roasting  of,  453. 

Wild  ducks,  roasting  of  the,  453. 

Wild  fowl,  varieties  of,  257 ; prices  of,  ib. ; 
trussing  and  roasting  of,  448 ; gravy  for, 
481. 

Wilton  carpets,  manufacture  of,  180;  wear 
of,  181. 

Window  blinds,  various  kinds  of,  122 ; prices 
of,  ib. 

Window  curtains,  varieties  of,  182,  183. 

Window-glass,  manufacture  of,  173. 

Window  panes,  removing  spots  of  paint 
from,  236. 

Windows,  cleaning  of  the,  232. 

Wine,  home  made,  making  of,  379;  fining 
of,  380;  various  receipts  for  making  the 
differeut  kinds  of,  380-383 ; preserving  of 
fruit  in,  401. 

Wine  biscuits,  making  of,  375. 

Wine  gravy,  receipt  for,  48L 

Wine  jellies,  526. 

Wine  sauce  for  puddings,  520. 

Wine-sours,  how  to  preserve,  397. 

Wines,  supplies  of,  326 ; manufacture  of,  ib. ; 
sulphuring  and  fining  of,  327;  always 
medicated,  ib. ; chemical  constituents  of, 
327 ; per  centage  of  alcohol  contained  in, 
328 ; causes  of  their  intoxicating  qualities, 
ib. ; Champagne  and  Burgundy,  ib. ; Bor- 
delais, port,  sherry,  Madeira,  Rhenish, 


and  Moselle,  329 ; importation  of  foreign 
wines,  329,  330 ; purchasing  of,  330 ; prices 
of,  ib. ; duty  on,  331 ; home-made,  ib. ; 
adulteration  of 333 ; their  medical  uses,  673. 

Wings  of  the  carriage,  595. 

Wirework,  various  kinds  of,  and  their  prices 

68. 

Wood,  process  of  painting,  74. 

Wood  furniture,  161  et  seq. ; the  various 
woods  manufactured,  and  their  prices, 
161-165,  214. 

Woodcocks,  prices  of,  257;  roasting  of,  453; 
directions  for  carving,  618. 

Wool,  its  uses  for  domestic  furniture,  170 ; 
for  stuffing  beds,  &c.  184. 

Woollen  cloth,  directions  for  cleaning,  227. 

Wollen  clothes,  directions  for  preserving 
them  from  moths,  228. 

Woollen  covers  ( see  Table  covers). 

Woollen  dress,  black,  how  to  wash,  420. 

Woollens,  coloured,  how  to  clean  and  reno- 
vate, 421. 

Work-tables,  prices  of,  201. 

Wort,  boiling,  hopping,  and  cooling  the,  in 
brewing,  321. 

Wort-pumps,  used  in  brewing,  319. 

Wounds,  incised,  surgical  treatment  of,  694* 

Wounds,  lacerated,  surgical  treatment  of, 
694. 

Worm  medicines,  application  of,  674. 

Writing,  the  painter’s  charges  for,  76,  77. 

Writing  tables,  prices  of,  198. 


Y. 

Yard,  a necessary  appendage  to  every  house, 
155 ; the  imperial  standard,  619. 

Year,  domestic  bills  of  fare  foj  the,  609-614. 

Yeast,  for  making  bread,  different  kinds  of, 
280,  281 ; its  chemical  action  on  flour,  281 ; 
the  essential  material  in  brewing,  318; 
price  of,  ib. ; a quantity  used  to  each 
quarter  of  malt,  322;  poultice  of,  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  670. 

Yeast  dumplings,  517. 

Yorkshire  paving  and  slabs,  prices  of,  10. 

Yorkshire  pudding,  507. 
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Zinc,  its  uses  for  building  purposes,  20; 
prices  of  articles  made  of,  ib. ; for  domes- 
tic purposes,  167 ; its  medical  properties, 
657 ; different  preparations  of,  673. 
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